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mark  ably  fewA*  Of  the  printers  and  engrav- 
ers, many  have  worked  on  every'  N umber  since 
the  first. 

The  Magazine  was  successful  from  the  outset. 
Of  the  first  Number  7*>00  were  at  first  printed. 
Within  six  months  the  number  had  reached 
50,000.  The  average  circulation,  taking  all 
the  Numbers  from  the  first,  has  been  somewhat 
more  than  110,000 — in  all,  fully  twenty  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  copies.  They  would  weigh 
more  than  6000  tons,  of  2000  pounds.  They 
would  measure  nearly  2000  cords.  They  would 
build  a solid  wall  ten  feet  high,  two  feet  thick, 
and  almost  two  and  a half  miles  long.  They 
would  make  a solid  pyramid  one  hundred  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  more  than  seventy-fife 
feet  high.  The  Numbers,  laid  side  by  side, 
would  cover  208  acres,  or  make  a pavement 
two  and  fi  half  feet  wide,  and  nearly  sixty  miles 
long.  The  separate  sheets  would  coyer  a path 
two  and  a half  feet  broad,  and  4400  miles  long. 
They  would  carpet  almost  1G,000  acres,  and  as 


each  sheet  is  printed  on  both  sides,  they  con- 
tain more  than  31,000  acres  of  printing. * 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  describe  the 
entire  series  of  operations  through  which  cadi 
of  these  Numbers  has  passed  until  it  comes  in 
its  perfect  shape  before  the  reader.  In  showing 
-'How  the  Magazine  is  Made, ” we  also  descrihe 
in  fact  the  manner  of  making  a book,  the  pro- 
cesses throughout  being  essentially  the  same. 
In  the  present  case  all  these  operations  are 
performed  in  one  establishment  and  nnder  a 
single  roof,  so  that  they  can  be  described  in 
their  natural  order. 

The  Printing  and  Publishing  Establishment 
Of  Harper  & Brothers  occupies  a some  what 
irregular  plot  of  ground  extending  through 
from  Franklin  Square  in  Pearl  Street  to  Cliff 
Street,  with  a front  on  each  of  about  120  feet, 
and  a depth  from  street  to  street  of  about  170, 
covering  in  all  ten  city  1 1 lots, equal  to  about  half 


* The*e  eUUeraenta  nre  given,  approximately  but  very 
nearly,  in  round  tmmber*.  Auy  one  who  ch^wes  to  verify 
the  calculations  will  find  the  Decenary  elements  to  th* 
fallowing  data:  Each  Humber  weigh*  S ounces,  and  has  a 
superficial  him  of  85  square  incite*.  A *h*ct  contain- 
52h  rqtmfv*  inches ; each  NfuiVtar,  including  covert*,  ha* 
9}  sheets.  To  fill  the  space  of  a cubic  foot  require  80 
Number*. 


* Among  the  deceased  contributors  to  the  Magazine, 
notable  for  the  number  or  the  value  of  their  eontrilmti-  ti'S 
are  W.  M.  Thackeray,  G.  P.  f{.  James,  t.'alvin  K.  Phileo, 
John  B/JUgnny,  Htepben  A.  Pougim  Fits  James  O’Bri- 
en, Willlniu  K.  8cwall,  and  Alice  B.  Haven. 
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&n  pm*  Upon  this  arc  greeted  two  building?, 
one  fronting  on  each  idrsei,  wjHi  n ctmH-yjijrd 
between,  which,  besides  ;>tlier  putpiise^  »crye*\ 
to  giTe  light  and  air  to  the  mar  of  each  baild- 
ing.  The  Gfiflf  Street  bmldifcj£ .M  the  mintt- 
fkvtory ; the  Fnmklm  Square  budding  ix»ntata 
the  offices  and  workrooms.  These  Innldiog* 
were  erected  in  J$54,  on  the  ade  towpied  by 
the  structures  consumed  by  the  fire  which,  on 
the  SOtft  of  Uecembcr^  lH^^  destroyed  the 
works  Which  had  gradually  grown  up  (luring 
thirty  years  sweeping-  Itway  hi  three  hours 
property  worth  a million  of  dollars.  In  recon- 
struct tug  site  csfabiiabaixent  imrfdihesa  was  the 
fl pst  e.t j md de, rati o n r fr  should  ho  fire-proa?,  for 
if  Was  to  contain  property  to  a largo  amount. 
It  rnmd  l*e  strong,  far  eycry  pan  was  to  be 
filled  'with  masVd‘0  miiehinerv  and  heaty  *lorfc. 
It  iu list  ;W  well  lighted  und  mttibired,  for 
men  a nd  wo m pn  W e 1 o perform  work  in  even 
part, , bAIl  this  i/pui*e!  utuj»f  he  available*  fat  a 
gf eaii  dial  M work  xv«is  to  he  diVti#  withlo  it.. 
It  baiitf*i)rofci  ferfh*  .•!&$*: 

priefovs  wished  that;  tli.cv  ex  ter  mil  form  should 
Sndfcate  the  intrinsic  value.  TIwm?  edyi  d ifiony 
could  be  amined  only  by  making  iron  enter 
snore-  lu/^oiy  in*o  every  part  of  the  *vni**hJ0- 
rion  than  had  ev^r  befi/rabech  attempted.  The 
mam  snnvt  on  Frnnklm  Square  is  hnilt  Whol- 
Iv  of  iroti.  it  eon*m*  of  five  stones,  jitmive1 
ground,  each  h&yifig  •£.!  liu.ndsOvn.ci  yoTiijtiiis, 
t he  iMtepparcS  wholly  of  iron.  The  ^hle  and 
rear  vfu.IIs  utm  • of  stone  and  urfit  To  gain  a 
ti rni  ion n datton  fm;  this  he&rv  siructrire  U ..yrtvi 
Tiect-vstdry  td Ago  dfAvn  nearly  tlurtr  feet  below 
the  surface  ot the*  dredb  This  space  va*r  util- 
ixed  by  thawing  it  into  two  subterranean  *mr~ 
ies  — a eeftar  and  ^tib-cellar.  Thi<  front  it* 
eiabtsttt^ly  ornamented,  <ifid  present  one  df 
tin?  fmot  focudes  in.  the  edy.  y 

The  CM  Street  building  i*  of  brick,  rising 
*jx  stories  •abons-giruund,  \Y\lh  u basement  be- 
low.  The  marioimV  of  n blank  wall  of  *iteh 
large  dji^enshvas  M ftvtjk&ix  by  fiat  pikptfer* 
reaching  ft{>rr>  dnp  fc>  hortmiii  by  nrrMwg  the 
of»per  ‘W‘H*fdtov.v  a no  by  a heavy  c«.n;iet\  F 'i 
Ipwftigihe  Woe  ot  the  $tm^r  frbnl  pro- 
ems a dight  curve;  that  on  Frank'd  a Square 
ihe.  dthbf  •t!0ttea^ . 

The  cjcse'vttirtr  features  of  both  hyi-ihlhig^  iim 
to  fer  /ottnd  in  TWipterieir  construction  y e^po- 
dally  in  Oifr  fids/diitiou  df  imn  to  the  .wipjunt 
of  the  ftoojr^  of  the  dilFercm  stories.  Hitherto 

•■'  : / / . ••.  v ,V|.V  Oftv-syvaf  hvA'lld^VH 

:.^iwr>aUV 
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tical  n^o.-  The  floor  of  this  ma  in  story  was  up* 
held  by  a series  of  arches  and  columns,  filling  il- 
most  all  the  space,  and  darkening  what  was  upr 
filled.  There  was  no  known  moims  of  ttihkmp 
the  flooring  of  the  noun  story  strofig  enough  Ha 
supf'orl  Rories  abt^e.  without  saCTificuig  a great 
funrioti  of  the  space.  Fur  examples  of  fire-proof 
huildjngs  before  the  iron-Mge,  one  needs  but  tf 
look  nt  the  building  at  the  corner  of'Wuil  ami 
Kassnu  streets,  once  used  fc/r  the  Oustom-bou^e, 
and  now  m<ed  Pin  the  $nb-T renkurv,  and  the 
Old  Merchants’  itow  ■ tIw,  •'Cviatdm- 

house,  on  Wall  riti  eel.  The  n it  hire  el  of  the 
former  budding  guv c up  u third. of  the.  spin  e to 
ntte fly  ussdes*  pciflico^t,  aftd  in  the  latter  ease, 
besides  gji'ing  up  rn«/di  ^poec  to  the  great  par- 
tfco*  coufttnicted  thy  xv alls  and  windows  in  such 
ft  manner  that  n early  imh*  of  the  rooms  tnusr 
la;  artificial fy  lighted  during  » gt'ear  part  of 
the  day;  Each  of  these  Imildmgs  covers  al»o at 
ik?  z>ftne  ground  as 4<ms  the  Hurptr  E«tuhlish~ 
incut ; each  has  ft  far  more  t/ivorubli?  site,  lmv- 
« ng  three  «ides  instead  of  two  opening  upon 
j)\ii  ktreuity.  each  of  iheru  cost  from  tight  t*> 
T:\vctr9:  irinus  as  nnieh  m ludlditig y neither  of 
them  iV  move  absolutely  ■ l?ro-pi\tpf ; neither  »* 
pvootiwdly  stronger— sin  ee  the  absolute  strength 
of  any  stfucniry  only  that  of  its  weakest 
point;  aud  both  together  do  not  contain  half 
the  divide  romp  rif  the  Harper  Estahlishm^nt; 
and,  niofinwerj  ntMihcr  of  these  costly  pnh!i«' 
Ipuildings  presents  11  finer  ttrdi it ectural  appear- 
rtmee  tliajiV  the  Franklin  Square  front  of  this 
purely  private  structure* 

The  whole  interior  structure  <i(  both  hinbj 
logy  m supported'  upon. a iron  rolicsiitia, 

vising  from  story  to  %i  ory.  From  col  urn  m u> 
coiumtT  (h  each '-story  piri.^ida  a girder 
posed  of  a c<lkt  trdh  divrlh  und  a ivrfruyht  iron 
ten^on-rpd-  r'fvti y. '•  of  a 

nmn^  otm^  Ik  dovctidled  at  ennh  end  Imp  the 
head  of  a col  iitjip  ; thin. 'isu^hy ^ ^f  Wldeii  it  fi>rrn^ 
a parr,  cflfi ^ he  lirtikcd  dowu  tf 
ui  the  r»p  $ p^tl  (bh  rod  ix^nndeK 

The  ir^u  which  compdfcs  tiyi^  ^^U  h ^i  'inks 
shapes  wU?eh  not  only  iepheudze  ina tyriiii  by 
pull  dig  H iust  i<r here  warded , but  p tbgfint  an 
Otflfimifcplfil  5 ..  ' ^ - .T  i ^ 

Acarq^. iii«'  tojp  uf  tht^  rurche^  m\  phu^l  a 

^!rics  n;f  h<v*j>m  rotkid  iron  -to  ypbppnrt  the 

TV«<-j<'  lieauiy  ?dmfa'd  n*ncii  buo  the  ,L 

ml  tif  a .rdrlvoad,  jk  feu  f feet  kpiri*  Tic 

floors  codsM  of  0 ftQDcfeg  y)f  low  brick  arches 

cmv’4  i-r-z-v  ? ; • . • 
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making  a solid  floor  of  brick  and  cement. 
Over  this,  for  comfort,  is  laid  a covering  of 
wood,  which  is  really  only  a carpet. 

This  mode  of  structure  is  shown  in  each  of 
the  interior  views  which  appear  in  this  paper. 
The  cut  on  page  3 shows  in  detail  the  parts  of 
a single  arch. 

Every  thing,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  not  upon 
the  walls,  but  upon  the  pillars.  These  are  so 
framed  together  by  girders  and  beams  as  to  be 
self-supporting.  It  is  believed  that  if  all  the 
exterior  walls  were  taken  away  the  interior 
structure,  with  all  its  content*,  would  be  un- 
harmed. The  structure  is  uble  to  sustain  ten 
times  the  weight  likely  to  be  placed  within  it. 
Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or  n bombard- 
ment, it  is  believed,  for  the  generations  during 
w hich  the  solid  iron,  stone,  and  brick  will  retain 
their  strength,  can  impair  the  security  of  these 
edifices.  United  States  engineers  surveyed  the 
buildings  when  finished,  and  said  but  one  mis- 
take was  made — their  being  twice  the  strength 
required. 


Many  additional  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  the  old  arch-enemy— Fire.  Between 
the  two  buildings  is  a spacious  court-yard.  In 
this,  separate  from  either  building,  are  the  fur- 
naces and  boilers,  covered  over  by  a low  roof 
of  iron  and  glass.  Excepting  the  coal  con- 
sumed, there  is  nothing  combustible  which  is 
not  shut  off  by  solid  walls  of  brick  arid  stone. 
With  the  exception  of  the  gas  employed,  and 
a single  furnace,  not  larger  than  an  ordinary 
cooking-range,  in  the  electrotyper’s  room,  there 
is  no  other  fire  in  the  whole  establishment, 
Eveiy  apartment  is  wanned  by  steam  pipes  fed 
from  these  boilers.  These  pipes  are  coiled  up 
in  spaces  and  corners  where  they  will  be  out 
of  the  way.  The  process  is  economical  as  well 
m safe.  It  takes  less  coal  to  work  the  engines 
which  move  the  complicated  machinery  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  warm  the  wdiole,  than 
would  he  required  merely  to  heat  it  by  any  or- 
dinary system  of  stoves,  w here  at  best  a large 
part  of  the  heat  goes  uselessly  up  chimney. 
There  is  no  connection  within  the  buildings  be- 
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tween  the  different  stories.  The  only  way  of 
access  to  the  upper  stories  is  by  a circular  iron 
staircase  contained  in  a round  tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  court-yard.  Iron  bridges  reach 
from  this  tower  to  the  different  doors.  Each 
door  is  in  effect  an  isolated  dre-proof  apartment, 
containing  nothing  combustible  except  the  fur- 
niture and  stock.  Little  of  the  stock  is  “ haz- 
ardous. ” taper,  indeed,  when  lying  loose  is 
easily  burned;  but  when  packed  closely  to- 
gether in  books  or  bundles,  it  will  not  burn  un- 
less surrounded  by  more  combustible  matter. 
When  the  rubbish  wa^  removed,  weeks  after 
the  great  dre,  piles  ofbooks  and  paper  were 
found  among  the  still  smouldering  ruins  uncon- 
sumed and  injured  only  by  water  and  smoke. 
Moreover,  should  a dre  take  place  any  where, 
an  apparatus  is  provided  by  which  the  room 
can  be  at  once  flooded  with  steam  from  the 
boilers.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  case  could  a 
dre  spread  from  one  room  to  another.  The 
cost  of  insurance  is  therefore  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, by  the  rates  being  the  very  lowest,  and 
because  it  is  thought  necessary  to  insure  for 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  entire  value  of 
the  property.* 

The  court-yard  is  entered  by  an  archway 
through  the  Cliff  Street  building.  It  serves  as 
a place  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  all 
heavy  goods,  leaving  the  streets  themselves 
wholly  unobstructed  by  drays,  boxes,  and  bun- 
dles. All  packages  are  raised  and  lowered 
through  a hoistway  containing  a movable  plat- 
form carried  up  and  down  by  the  steam-engine. 
This  “Steam  Faddy”  is  a laborious  workman. 
There  is  scarcely  a moment  in  which  he  is  not 
traveling  up  and  down  with  a load  varying  from 
a few  pounds  to  a ton  and  a half;  but  the  heavi- 
est of  these  loads  is  not  equal  to  half  his  strength. 
He  is  a careful  fellow  too.  He  has  made  fully 
30,000  trips  without  ever  meeting  with  an  ac- 
cident injuring  life  or  limb.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so,  for  should  the  pulley  or 
wire  cable  give  way,  the  platform  would  be  in- 
stantly arrested  by  other  parts  of  the  machinery. 

So  much  for  the  edifice  in  which  the  Maga- 
zine is  made.  The  apparatus  used  and  the 
mode  of  operations  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  work  of  “making  the 
Magazine”  begins  w'ith  the  authors  who  write 
and  the  artists  who  sketch.  Papers  have  been 
written  and  drawings  made  for  the  Magazine 

* Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Charles  H.  Haswell, 
the  eminent  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Surveyor  of 
Steamers  for  Underwriters,  was  desired  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  these  buildings ; his  report  is  as  follows : 

u I have  visited  and  examined  the  buildings  comprising 
your  establishment  upon  Franklin  Square  and  Cliff  Street, 
«nd  having  given  the  matter  a full  consideration,  I sub- 
mit as  follows : 1.  The  risk  of  a fire  occurring  within  any 
of  the  buildings,  under  existing  arrangements,  is  so  very 
remote  as  to  be  quite  inconsiderable. — 2.  The  effect  of  a fire 
occurring  external  to  any  of  your  buildings  would  not 
necessarily  endanger  the  security  of  them  or  any  part  of 
them. — 3.  In  the  event  of  a fire  occurring  within  any  part 
of  your  establishment,  or  of  being  communicated  to  it  from 
without,  I can  not  recognize  the  probability  of  its  extend- 
ing beyond  the  immediate  location  of  ito  origin  or  of  its 
comm  unlcation.  ” 


in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  the  British 
Provinces,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  almost  every 
country  of  Central  and  Southern  America ; in 
nearly  every  part  of  Europe ; in  Siberia,  China, 
Japan,  and  India;  in  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Our  indefatigable  and  ubiquitous 
correspondent  Ross  Browne,  alone,  has  written 
and  sketched  for  us  in  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Jerusalem,  in  Damascus  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  Idaho  and  Iceland,  in  Nevada  and  Norway, 
in  Russia  and  Arizona,  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Algiers,  Poland,  and  California,  and  in 
various  places  intermediate.  We  should  at  no 
time  be  surprised  to  see  him  coming  back, 
loaded  with  drawings  and  MS.  from  the  North 
Pole,  or  from  China,  Persia,  Tartary,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  globe. 

But  within  the  establishment  the  work  com- 
mences in  the  Editors*  Room.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  editors  to  provide  or  furnish  matter, 
literary  and  artistic.  They  write  certain  ar- 
ticles, each  in  the  main  in  his  own  department. 
If  they  want  a paper  on  any  special  subject 
they  know  just  where  to  apply  for  it.  About 
half  of  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  are  made 
up  in  this  way.  The  remainder  is  selected 
from  the  mass  of  matter  sent  in  by  various  cor- 
respondents, who  are  or  wish  to  be  contributors. 
Fifteen  papers  a day,  long  and  short,  is  per- 
haps a fair  average  of  the  number  which  come 
in  this  way.  The  editors  read,  consider,  and 
compare  these,  selecting  as  many  as  they  can 
use  of  those  which  they  judge  to  be  the  best. 
A hundred  circumstances  come  in  to  influence 
their  decision.  There  must  be  variety  in  each 
Number,  so  that  readers  of  every  class  may 
each  find  something  to  his  taste.  There  may 
be  in  their  files  a number  of  papers  of  the  same 
general  character  and  subject.  Probably  only 
one  of  these  can  be  used.  A paper  may  be 
well  written  while  the  subject  is  not  of  interest ; 
the  subject  may  be  good  but  the  execution 
faulty.  Length  has  much  to  do  in  the  case. 
There  are  just  so  many  pages  to  be  filled  and 
no  more,  'tten  there  is  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  One  wants  to  know 
the  “general  terms  with  contributors.*’  An- 
other wishes  to  reply  to  some  article  to  which 
he  takes  exception.  More  than  fifty  replies 
were  sent  in  or  proposed  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  pa- 
per on  “Popular  Sovereignty.”  Another  has 
written  or  is  writing  a novel,  which  he  wishes 
“run  through  the  Magazine  and  afterward  be 
issued  in  book  form.”  Others  who  propose 
traveling  wish  to  write  descriptive  papers  upon 
every  part  of  the  globe.  And  so  on,  ad  infi- 
nitum. All  these  matters  must  be  attended  to 
by  the  members  of  the  editorial  corps,  who,  one 
by  one,  sift  out  the  useless  manuscripts  and  the 
unavailable  propositions.  Those  which  may 
possibly  be  of  use  are  handed  to  the  Managing 
Editor,  w'ho  makes  the  final  choice. 

A few  hints  may  be  of  use  to  correspondents. 
Every  manuscript  should  be  clearly  and  legibly 
written.  In  proper  names,  technical  words,  and 
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foreign  phrases  every  letter  should  be  carefully  j tide ; the  Ed 
expressed;  for  the  printer  roust  not  only  be  able  ! that  it  is  .eitfo 
to  get  at  the  general  sense,  but  must  read  every  giving  the  rea 
separate  word.  It  should  be  properly  punctu-  writer  should 
Atcd ; for  the  sense  often  depends  upon  jmneta-  to  do  this  tha 
ation.  If  a person  can  not  write  legibly  and  ter.  If  the  r 
punctuate  correctly,  he  should  learn  before  at-  sired,  it  shoul 
tempting  to  write  for  the  press.  If  the  Editor  requisite  1111m 
were  ever  so  willing  to  read  a half-illegible  turn  manuscri 
manuscript  he  could  not  judge  fairly  of  it.  If  an  expenditur 
Ida  whole  faculties  are  tusked  to  read  the  words  of  dollars  a y* 
he  has  none  left  to  appreciate  brilliancy  of  biliry  that  a 
thought  or  delicacy  of  expression.  Everyman-  series  of  pupe 
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ther  •'  up"  InTypt.  This  room  it*  the 

upper  one.  hr  ih«?  .it|rtn»n:iciuriug  building.  and 
The  z&v&ri&jft  of  being.  lighted  front 
ite  tool  »$■  well  as  -froto  the  fiiden,  Afew  the 
'‘‘copy’*  h gGefr  6>  it  ^i^frrjKmiistv  '4  t?j  rather 
to  » ttmnWr0f^<*Pip^tr^  wild.  ptfr 

it  iota  type-  , /r  ) . 1 - 


oud  dots  iteiow,  Ene*  ^bov^  htda*v\  nod 
there  one  probably  hundred  lukiitiau^U  shat* 
ar. ten?,  tor  edi;b  of  which  there  inn^V  be  ftbox 
ill  a ease kid  fat that purpose,  Some  fnhdgn 
language# ; a very ■ -4 teU. 

Tho  mnttpiwfcf*.  *\  CJ*£#  • • epnarK**  of  a shah  ! The  Greek  a hat  with  ‘ VaeecTtf*  ’ and  ,lb»T»nV 
lo#  bo*  two  uwl  ft  I. tali  fort  long.  and  half  .as  ! ingsr‘‘  the  Mi  tuber,  of  tegular  norm  winch  occur 
JhW*iuj«  vltvldcd  info  curdpft/itTtOftts  -lot  the  dd-  in  every  work,  is  about  two  himdrcd* 
fororn  chr.mrreH  \m±4>:  "Two  of  these  .are  re-  ;•  rtkvrly  there  were  still  others;  the  car  hr  priMerfc 
qmred  for-  the  fn  eohuhoft  ifcvv  Tfe<$ ! endeavoring  to  Imitate  the  aMmsrktt&o#  and 

are  pkv'cd  in  a on  a aland,  the  t combi  na  tion*  of  the  Cttligrapher^  We  Inrve 

upper  being  mm rmdine'd. than  the  lower,  seen  a lolio  f anted  throe  centuries  ago  in 
The  lo>ter  Cfise,  Kh  arranged  tor  an  vnYumry  which  Un-re  w-^re  fnO  * d t it  esc  sorts.  Musi 
work  i«  fJngltrdi.  twa  f.4  boxen  of  d-i Cerent nun.si  compositors  are  sufficiently  .yorpiaintcd  with  the 
theses  eotUHifi.  the  Aimocx'sr  .small  letters  (hence  Greek  ease  to  *ct  dp  any  ^reudorjitl .won!  which 
styled  ^Jtwh^rwe  lettrrs^.ithe  ihiirfc*  of  puntv  they  eiurnuxt^  Greek  hooks,  grammar,  and 
ihar’faiii*  hwisp&ces  tiM‘*A'§utitir&$&*r  dterionariefc  arc  ii&iiiilly  #■?!  up  % men  who 

of  dlffersOf  The  upper  fcoxca  have  made  it  £ speck)  bouhie*$.  Still  more 

of  umferm  ThcftO.  contain  *1?$  .cttpitalg,  complex  urdtbe  G|denud  n1|)b^hcrk  ^Xhe  tt&~ 

small  cap) tills.  «nd  wioflft  character^  which  brew,  with  ike  M« sortie  po'mi^  retjt'iM'os  oho'ut 
are  m tm,  such  4*  piirentlto^  stars,  801)  worn,  xrutftydi fleri  ng  -<3p  jyby  «■  ^hfj^^oke, 

and  other  reference,  ilaahea*  dotkf  and  or  angle.  The  Arahh*  hu^ 'joiie  Us*  wonyj'  Tho 

Inland  m arks,  end  so  tfn,  tastdiftA  leaving  a few  present  writer  tmee  worked  wi  £&#  tor  tfiqutiw 
•boxe^  far.  dmmiw*  which  may  he  frequently  upon  l(ohi (rioKfc  H<d?)cw  Xc.vicou,  iii  whVoh 
.w*itnt«d  for  special,  Work*  A pjUr  ?>r  ni^e3  laid  eight  or  ten  Ortenhd  languages  appear.,  The 
tW  u^uiil  w'offc  ctmtmos  Miont  110  ^irtiC  whwte  number  ai'  sum  tor  tliis  amounted 

In  the  tipjH’t*  ease  the  lettoVs  am  arranged  in  fully  8000,  distributed  through  tit  fowl  forty 
idphnbntical  datler  in  the  tower  ttiw*,  ihe  enpty  cases.. 

5als  on  the  left,  the  tem^ll-c^p^  on  the  rigln.  The  tools  of  the  coinpooitor  consist  •simply. 
In  the  leaver  case  the  of  the  Otiniposiug- stick  with  its  rule,  and  A 

m alphaheticnl  order,  hat  in  a wav  uoi  to- j sharp-pointed  bodkin  for  making  corrcctious. 
bring  th<>^  most  froi|unnt).v  •used-  dii*ec>tly  -.Iu.;t The,-.nit#)y?itioii.  t>p  page  8 r^pm^aitk’.-vi'  .eomr 
front  of  t\m  compositor.  Thn  rdawre  pro}>or- ^pu^hjr' 'sr*ck— usually  ahbrcVi^tof)  into  '*«iick7‘ 
Ukn*  in  whieik  the;  leUer*  occur  -\:m  in  ^3  half  the  pent  lungtii  Tihyl*  widths 

salt  ia'ti gioigey.  Jn  Euglt^b  oat  of  k»*  movhbte,  het».glaiiju6fed  by 

lotret>  rhers .will  beahemt  a .4lide  ^ad  *creiv,  ad.  that  tire  ^liitc  t-fick  *au 

'<i'x  . .•  srO^L  . \ bo  for  any  work  of  inmai  The  hm{* 

ifei-.'i  3n  U,  r.  ^list  true,  oUierwi^  woidd 

V?  40  a,  h k be  af  unecjuid  length.  Ills  copy  lies  helbrt;, 

}**  **  T*  ^ ^ him,  iuamllv  upon  the  rauilWtp  «idc.  of  ihn 

upper  ojisOj.  He  » lev?  wanis^  as  utdin 

To  get  ti.jj'’tir...t  thtf  hand  nf  the  coin^itor  ns  he  <an  rcAdily  ten neimShr)  and  then  pniceed^ 
M fnn  over  n sjmee  *f  mrariv  t!«  lW., 

while  tft  #ct  » J «ii- « «t  tmverws  only  tlirec  or  q,  4l  rt,  s,  * a,  u,  $%*.  &.**$:& 4*  i; 
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the  thumbs  hear  tifron  the  hat  line  ; then  by  d 
quisle  motion  of  the  other  fingers -tin*  Mick  h 
pushed  tlnwTL  while  by  » simultaneous  xriuv«- 
mem  of  the  whole  hand  the  typWareiifted  ml 
in  i>  body  find  placed  ifl  ft  4 galley/*  which  is 
merely  u piece  of  wood,  >»r  more  usually  metal, 
with  a «iiied  rim  on  two  w more  v;ide^  against 
which  the  type  mets  se^flro.  A Mfokful  ofterf 
consist#  of  jfiOft  of  Trptfip 

the  coinffOtdt.0?  handles  ii  lyppaft'Afiy  uJMr^ 

carelessly  as  though  it  w&re  & mhU  ntaajf.  lie 
indeed  handle  m uch  buyer  quant  hies.  IXe 
lifts  and  carries  from  pb.ee  to  pb.ee  a page  of 
the  si zd  of  this*  which,  if  in  very  sxntdl  trptu. 
hi  ay  con  twin  15^06  pieces;  tied  arv/und  with  i 


U roust  he  made  to  da  so.  If  a very  little 
more  ropm  fe  wanted,  the  compositor  makes  it 
by  faking  out  the  spaces  between  the  words, 
ami  putting  in  thinner  Oiiesy  m be  reverses 
the  process  and  puts  additional  space  her  ween 
the  words.  This  proro&C  if  called  ^ junify- 

';Uolttg  . .....  ir, . 

aye  along  the  lino,  and  corrects  any  error  which  ! rounW  ilexturiiy  is  only  acquired  hy  praetor-, 
he  perceived  that  lie  liuv  made.  The  face*  of  Every  compositor  has  *urrovriul  rcmim'scenct^. 
the  type,  us  will  b&  seen  by  the  line  in  the  | of  the  heaps  of /*$«•'  winch  resulted  from  his 
Mi-  k.  jhcenpies  a position  the  reverse  of  the  ■'  first  attempts  to  empty  hi#  Mick,  or  to  lift  a 
Ipf&Tz  W the  pHtvCf^l  patyi;  buf  the  cmnpekl-  pagey  the  iajbbf  of  n dor  destroyed  in  ah  in- 
tor  mm  ioArxi*  to  read  them  as  readily  as  he  Matjr,  with  the  further  addrtmn  qfhidf  as  much 
would  a priuted  page.  Some  compositors  ratal  rime  In  he  spent,  without  par,  in  u distributing 
over  the  whole  stickFuJ  hefojre  they  empty  iri  the  pi^lhx  ever)*  person  must  dear  up  hi*  own 
often  easier  ty  correct  an  error  then 

than  afterwanL  He  then  takes  ont  the  rqic  A fasti trill  contain  sufficient  letter  ip  set  up 
from  behind  the  linej.-pituif.  oft  the  tdp/rod^H  pages  of  this  Maguguttv  When 

romme  rices  theopo^tiun,  Tb  ende  is  rowly  tbevuw  b empty  it  rnmt  bv  tilled  again.  The 
a thin  piece  of  metal  of  thc  letigth  of  iiay  line,  compositor  takes  up,  hied  toward  him,  a qutm- 
It*  object  h twofold  i it  thro a smooth  tity  of  “watte/*  which  hits  been  printed — by 
surface  upon,  which  the  typ{f  thay  4ide  ti*  their  preference  as  much  as-  will  readi  from  the  Wli 


place 8,  and  keep/H>t*fioe<5  uheady  se):  op  from  ’ of  rite  hand  to  rim  tijp of  the  thumb.  This* 
falling  put..  A slick  will  hold  ah  out  17  it  ties  ] column  rest*  upon  tin?  serviceable  little,  Tide, 
of  the  Type  Of  tile  Magiirine  y arid  a line  com-  j whidi  if  suppoifed  hy  the  hollow  of  the  Jett 
tain#  about  oft  letter'  und  spaces.  A good  hand*  This  is  held  inr.Unvd  in  such  a way  ihnT 
efrroj»b*ikir  will  complete  *U»#fer  three  JLipes  in  H.ijfMipported  iu  erne,  direction  by  rim  oy  wpreftd 
lire  sninutess  m that,  dednering  the  time  spent  .Ungers?  in  the  .other  by  the  upright  tiiurob. 
iitt.  jinititVing,  be  pidu*  jn|>  -Ifjieihfiy'. ldtterv*.  :tiua.  ri^Ut- liAiiil;  lie 

>e*ond,  hour  in  and  hour  out.  In  addition,  us  ho  mn  vo\fc*biti*sn tty  hoi d Imrwocn  th& hnlh 

■ he  lourned  Im  copy  by  heart,  though  m-  of  the  thumb  and  fordiugevf  holds  them  he* 

dce4  h^  forgets  the  worda  oa  Mrori  an  he  has  fore  Ills  eye  ^d^  thciu, 

■ spjE ihem  uj),  Hg  docs,  not  look  at  the  face  of  The  right  hxmh  v.Th  these  typo  in  it.  hover-; 

<?»(•.  IctUit  ; ho  ussnines  that  each  will  be  in  ,5|i  myv  the  lower  caA^  mth  a mnfiob  alniod.  like 
prhpor  bisk*  Xear  the  jower  end  of  each  typey  riiut  of  a bird — making  a dart,  now  and  then  at 
and  oh  Hie  $ide  b&low  rht?  hbrtum  of  the  lutfcar,  the  dpper  cas^~- Hiropping  the  letters  in  a erm- 
are  sevemi  deep  If  the  <y|ie  iii  piaecd  iinuki,  shower,  -meb’  into  -ib.  own  box.  The 

in  the  stick  With  the  nicks  6n  the  outer  side  of  ' %h umh  and  ft  uger  are  till ' tlt« ' while . hym  tiXmmt- 

the  line  it  maM  l>c  in  the  right  unperi'ex#|ihle  motion*  «?iepmwting  t ho  type  near- 
pevajou.  When  rim  stick  is  esf  rlutir  tifv?  from  the  others.  These  is  pc  are 
JbM  full  it  is  emptied.  This  if.  a wf  almost  every conccivnUe  thukuc^,  ftnm  the 
'^ry  dextr»>ris  o)>cration.  The  ' * hair  ^piu’i.%  ” not  thicker  than  a slicet  of  paper, 

‘ jfflpr  < ^nupositoi  phiccs  the  mlc  be-  to  the  letter  w,  eight  limvs  as  riftek.  Tbic 
iJSmi IF  wie  top  hne  r the.  mm-*  j whole  series  of  opomtipn^  called  ^ distribute 

_ finger  of  each  hniod  iVg?,>  jjeribtmed  upon  Hio  wing,  must  lie  CiXd*  . 

Tf  against  this;  the  second  fin- j ented  with  great  precisi/.m,  lor  three-quarters 

W ger  iU  ouch  b« ml  is  pressed  | of  the  lw»xe^  i n t <»  wlticli  the  t>qx*  fall  ara  only 

a i liguindt  the  euda  of  the  hne^  ? t two  iudiei  square.  A good  eoiupuMtor,  work- 
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ing  at  ordinary  speed,  will  distribute  about 
12,000  sorts  in  an  hour — that  is,  between  three 
and  four  a second,  without  making  20  errors 
in  all.  It  behooves  a compositor  to  distribute 
“ cleanly,”  for  every  error  made  in  “distribu- 
tion” inevitably  shows  itself  in  the  subsequent 
“composition.” 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the 
track  of  the  hand  in  distributing  the  word 
“jealonsly:”  which  would  probably  be  taken 


up  at  once.  The  movement  commences  at  the 
point  marked  by  a igT,  where  the  word  is  tak- 
en up,  and  follows,  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  the  line  pursued  by  the  distrib- 
uting hand,  until  it  returns  to  the  point  of 
starting,  ready  to  take  up  another  portion. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hand  traverses  almost 
the  whole  case  several  times.  The  boxes  them- 
selves are  not  shown,  but  their  several  relative 
positions  are  indicated  by  the  letters.  The 
diagram  is  drawn  upon  a scale  of  I to  15 ; the 
line  upon  it  measures  11  inches;  multiplying 
this  by  15  will  give  the  distance  (165  inches) 
traversed  by  the  hand  in  distributing  this  word. 
This  is  rather  an  extreme  case,  the  letters  form- 
ing the  word  lying  more  widely  apart  than  usu- 
al. But  this  relative  distance  to  be  traversed 
is  often  exceeded.  Thus  to  distribute  the  three 
characters  An.  the  hand  must  go  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  low dr  case  to  the  A-box  in  the  up- 
per case,  24  inches ; then  across  to  the  N-box, 
28  inches;  then  to  the  period-box,  21  inches; 
then  back  to  the  starting-point,  12  inches : in 
all,  85  inches.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  operation  involves  as  much  manual  dex- 
terity as  that  of  distributing  type.  The  palm 
would  lie  between  this  and  the  manual  part  of 
piano-playing. 

Machines  have  been  invented  for  setting  and 
distributing  type.  By  simply  touching  keys, 
as  in  playing  upon  an  organ,  the  type,  liberat- 
ed one  by  one  from  receptacles,  which  may  be 
considered  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  are  made  to 
glide  in  a continuous  stream,  forming  them- 
selves into  words  and  sentences  more  rapidly 
than  a man  can  write,  much  less  “set  them 
up;”  but  the  lines  must  be  “justified”  by  hand. 
Still  more  marvelous  is  the  distributing  ma- 
chine, which  takes  the  “ dead  matter”  and  dis- 
tributes it,  sort  by  sort,  in  its  proper  place, 
without  any  human  intervention,  more  rapidly, 
and  quite  as  correctly,  than  can  be  done  by  the 
swiftest  compositor.  These  machines  are  mar- 
vels of  mechanical  ingenuity;  but  it  is  still 


doubtful,  taking  into  account  conditions  which 
only  a printer  can  appreciate,  whether  they  can 
do  their  work  more  economically  than  can  be 
done  by  the  compositor. 

When  the  compositor  has  filled  a galley, 
which  usually  contains  about  a page  of  this 
Magazine,  an  impression,  called  a “proof,”  is 
taken  from  the  type.*  Then  the  work  of  the 
Proof-Reader  (usually  called  the  Reader)  be- 
gins. The  proof  is  first  “read  by  copy.”  An 
assistant  reads  the  manuscript  aloud.  The 
! Reader,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  proof,  is  alert 
to  detect  any  discrepancy  between  the  words 
i which  he  hears  and  those  which  he  sees.  If 
any  word  is  put  in,  left  out,  or  altered,  he  writes 
the  correction  on  the  margin,  and  at  the  6amc 
time  corrects  any  merely  typographical  errors 
which  he  notices.  If  the  copy  has  been  good, 
and  the  compositor  careful,  there  will  be  few 
errors,  sometimes  not  half  a dozen  in  the  page. 
Usually  there  are  many  more.  Sometimes  the 
whole  margin  of  the  proof-slip,  broader  than 
the  column  of  type,  is  filled  with  corrections. 
To  make  the  corrections  in  such  a proof  may 
take  as  much  time  as  to  set  it  up  originally. 
The  compositor  must  do  this  for  nothing ; for 
he  is  paid  by  the  piece — so  much  for  a certain 
amount  of  corrected  matter.  When  this  proof 
has  been  corrected  another  is  taken,  and  the 
Reader  examines  it  to  see  if  the  corrections 
already  made  have  been  executed,  and  then 
reads  it  over,  very  slowly  and  carefully,  to  de- 
tect any  errors  that  may  have  escaped  him. 
This  second  proof  is  corrected  by  the  compos- 
itor, and  his  work  is  supposed  to  be  done.  If 
the  first  proof  is  very  clean,  it  is  often  read  the 
second  time  on  the  same  slip.  If  a proof  is 
sent  to  the  author  and  he  detects  any  further 
deviations  from  his  copy,  the  compositor  must 
still  correct  them  without  pay.  If  the  author 
makes  any  alterations  from  copy,1  the  compos- 
itor is  paid  for  the  time  occupied  in  correcting 
them;  or,  more  usually,  they  are  made  by  a 
man  paid  by  the  proprietor  for  that  purpose. 
The  cardinal  principle  running  through  the 
whole  is  that  the  compositor  must  “follow 
copy ;”  only  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  spell 
correctly,  and  if  the  author  has  misspelled  a 
word  the  compositor  must  correct  it. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  possible 
errors  that  may  occur  in  any  word,  and  the 
manifold  modes  in  which  they  may  be  produced, 
it  is  wonderful  that  books  should  be  as  correctly 
printed  as  they  are.  Thus,  in  this  single  word 
[scafes],  while  there  is  not  a single  misspelling, 
there  is  something  wrong  about  each  letter,  t 


* Quite  as  often  the  proof  is  not  taken  until  the  matter 
has  been  “made  up”  into  pages;  but  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

t The  first  s is  turned the  larger  curve  should  be  at 
the  bottom  instead  of  the  top.  The  c is  a small  capital 
instead  of  a lower  case;  the  difference  la  that  the  upper 
point  should  be  a dot  instead  of  a triangle.  The  a is 
“wrong  font;”  it  is  one  size  too  large.  The  1 is  Italic 
Instead  of  Roman.  The  e is  battered,  and  doe#  not  show 
perfectly.  The  last  s is  “wrong  font,”  being  one  size 
too  small. 
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Any  one  of  tbti.se  emu*  wtofd  be*  likely  to  lie 
uuJefccied  by  any  one  & Tr  opfTfitolfcr  ,* 

yet  any;  one  of  wxtod^ 
graphical  accuracy  or  >;bo  T*J  deuo»c 

each  pfdthc/  ikfifils  of 

terror,-  jiriftt^  b&vr  *i«|toaid.  Th# 

author,  '00^  #£<4  ti<>t  imdcN 

stand  th»i  >v|hd^  f»vktofi3>  it;  y tot 

hint  to  &r&*  ^oKi.’1^;-. ;M*kk  :hfiy  'flung.  whkb  t* 
wrong,  and  write  the  correction  legibly  in  the 
margin.  ,.«;  •,  . / * ■ , 

But  the  work  of  a Proof- Render  h by  no 
means  confined  to  the  • foitegmfig.-'.  /Itn  AbtfnW' 
he  aide  in  detect  errors  which  the  writer,  a* 
well  as  the  ebmpoidtOt,  rnhy harivmfldc/ and  to 
suggest  them  Wfid  their  tvirroctioH,  l {4?  r*m$t 
rherefore  have  a general  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture atni  the  seknyhs,  and  ahould  ?>e  to  aeme 
extent  m-<pmtoed  with  the  pvtoi/m)  foreign 
languages,  Of  course  he  most  have  a thor- 


facsimile  of  the  drawing . \*  produced.  This 
process  of ytettoxg,  inking,  and  rdUmg  u»  iv- 
^Mtcd  for  etoy  topre^tou  Tfie  whole  JnHv 
ce^  i^  Mlow.  fi®  uupiu*  being  » fair  day VxvOiir.. 

In  CopperiphU^  Ernpruy  ing  thcfiito  apt!  dob 
which  make  the  picture  art  eiu,  Due  hr  one, 
ton  a plate  of  inctak  To  print  from  ihik  the 
whole  plate  i-  Covered  with  ml.  which  «Jm»  lily 
the  Unc*  Aivd  dotk  ^he  -fftk'  Uf  wij»ed  to  tVam 
thg  pwfmft  of  the  plate,  leaving  only  that  which 
fills  the.  engraved  lines.  Paper  i*  tton  iaid  fin 
the  pl&ifc  which  b passed  under  urofiori  vvhfcb 
fotvM  the  surface  of  the  sheet  too  the  fines, 
taking  up  the  ink.  This  series  of  pwee&c*  |.* 
repented  tor  each  copy.  The  whole  takes  ufecto 
tto  tone-*  tituv  asr.  firhograplnc  firltodg.  £n- 
graving  upon  *teel  differs  from  engraving  on 
c«pi«of  only  id  the  material  ximi:  The  .<mU 
advantage  & that,  a steel  plate,  being  harder, 

will  ghr»3  a gtt inter  number  of  irnpmssfotia. 


ilia  duiKt-mUotiy.  mwe  ivfcgr?  in  tho  mean  Isn't  there  will be  scattered  lit  rough  tlm  ««!»?• 
white  m qmtfo  of  pnyp^raihmyy  usually  f<>r  t>er tails  which  Wnl4  fill  at -ionat . 
weeks,  oft  eh  to  mdnite  There  are  three  To  print  these  HCparuitdy  \vem  ki  take  a togte 
gtoond  TfitoeK  of  pwfikhig  fifrtourioto  for  pres*  ntoptlts^tweirity •ojie  Vv^  ^Trd  f^h 

look's  &<fraifing  m \.(h^per}  - and;  months.  This  time  iiiighr:  he  reduced  to •/Ilf. 

,faAyravmif.im  Bood.  months  by  en graving'  four  page#  min  riflghr 

lithograph/  ia  filled  m the  principle  tWt  * jdate  (k  larger  jdieei  lhaTi  tffi«  cnri  notwell  bo 
oil  and.  water  ' vvdl  not  fuiheret  yon  can  . not  -fiked).,  .and-'. printing  Them  at  one  impression, 
grease  water  or  vto  gre<t<£r.  A lining' is  Iroiti  pre-^iW,  ^aefi  prifiikjg  four  impresdons, 
mathi  with  ifi ; kiitS.. df  t?ily  ttik  or  opoh  .a  m&d  for  a Knmhcr,  ami  would 

certain  ipecie.y  of  stone.  To  print  from  thb.  rn:tvmptiri»  the  'work  w -Oaeeu  immihs.  But 
draw  tig  th*  «tohp  J«  rubbed  over  with  a rhive  dsceen  ;Xisir.dKvrs  must  be  print- 

cned  ’sponge;  The  water  will  adhere  to  .the  srt;  irdx]t»r^  Oi  proves  working  all  the 

stmrhv  bat  not  to  the  *linef>  of  the  drawing,  time  to  print  merely  the  cqtn  for  ibc  Mng-.irine- 
Fhen  n toiler  covered  -wjUt  cdly  ink  is  passed  The  printing  of  the  ents^ ^ would  vtsjcd ,-fd ?he .'•be* 
over  the  whole.  The  ink  mUieres  to  ihe  oily  gun  at  leA^t  sixteen  memyb^  hefore  tJtor  Ihhuc 
.lilies  end  not  to  the  wet  <Bton^  A sheet  of  ‘m  the  Magazine/  Ihnt  Is,  U wontil  fmvo  been 
paper  ah  laid  on  the  sione,  which  is  parked  nu-  uccessaty  to  have  b^frttn  fo  print  in  Aujrtist, 
4c r a heavy  roller.  The  ink  on  tltu  fines  of  1^4*  »l}  the  cut^  which  uppijar  io  tlua  Nom- 
,ho  drawing  is  taken  off  by  ihe  paper,  ami  a her;  fcnd  the  finis  wUwh  v.c  >hould  login  tb 
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print  on  the  1st  of  December,  1865,  could  not 
appear  until  the  Number  for  April,  fe67.* 
Moreover,  the  pictures  could  not  appear  on  the 
same  page  with  the  text,  the  manner  of  print- 
ing from  these  plates  and  from  type  being  en- 
tirely different. 

These  modes  are  out  of  the  question  for 
Harper's  Magazine . For  them  is  substituted 
Engraving  upon  Wood,  which  is,  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  just  the  reverse  of  Engraving  upon 
Copper.  A block  of  solid  wood  is  cut  off  across 
the  grain,  just  the  height  of  a type  (a  little  less 
than  an  inch).  The  upper  surface  of  this  is  pol- 
ished, and  upon  this  the  artist,  with  a fine  lead 
pencil,  makes  a drawing  precisely  as  though  he 
were  making  it  upon  paper,  giving  every  line 
just  as  he  wishes  it  to  appear.  This  block  is 
given  to  the  engraver,  who  cuts  away  every 
part  of  the  wood  not  covered  by  the  artist’s 
lines,  which  are  thus  left  standing  in  relief. 
The  only  wood  with  sufficient  toughness  and 
closeness  of  grain  for  fine  engravings  is  box- 
wood. Of  this  it  is  difficult  to  procure  pieces 
more  than  five  inches  square ; for  larger  pic- 
tures the  block  is  composed  of  several  pieces 
accurately  fitted  together,  and  fastened  by  bolts 
and  screws.  A double-page  picture  in  Harper's 
Weekly  will  be  composed  of  forty  separate  pieces. 
In  a copper-plate  the  lines  which  form  the  pic- 
ture are  cut  into  the  plate ; in  a wood-cut  ev- 
ery thing  else  is  cut  away,  and  these  are  left 
standing  in  relief.  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  rel- 
ative difficulties  of  the  two  processes,  let  any 
one  take  a piece  of  white  paper  and  a fine  black 
pencil,  and  try  to  make  an  exact  copy,  line  for 
line,  of  one  of  our  illustrations.  If  he  succeeds 
perfectly  he  will  have  accomplished  what  the 
copper-plate  engraver  would  have  done.  Then 
let  him  take  a black  slate,  and  with  a fine  w-hite 
pencil  attempt  a perfect  fac-simile  of  the  same 
engraving.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  have  ac- 
complished just  what  the  wood-engraver  has 
done.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  skill  of  the  wood-engraver  is  limited  to  the 
mere  mechanical  task  of  following  the  exact 
lines  traced  by  the  artist.  In  many  parts  of  a 
drawing  the  artist  does  not  actually  draw  all 
the  lines.  Thus  he  paints  in  a sky  in  India- 
ink,  giving  the  general  form  of  the  clouds,  and 
the  gradations  of  tone  and  color.  The  engrav- 
er translates  this  into  lines  of  different  forms 
and  sizes,  the  difference  in  tone  being  given 
by  making  the  lines  finer  or  coarser,  or  nearer 
or  farther  apart.  The  artistic  effect  of  a fine 
engraving  depends  greatly  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  lines.  As  a rule,  to  which  there  are 


• Time  may  be  saved  by  having  a large  number  of  plates 
for  each  picture,  or  sheet  of  pictures.  There  are  methods 
of  duplicating  and  reduplicating  to  any  extent  a plate 
without  re-engraving  it.  The  copies  are  homewhut  im- 
perfect, but  for  many  kinds  of  work,  e.  g.y  fashion-plates, 
where  poor  engmring  is  partly  concealed  by  coloring,  | 
they  answer  indifferently  well.  Thus  if  a periodical  re- 
quires 00,000  of  a copper-plate  fashion-picture  in  a month, 
they  can  be  printed  in  that  time  by  having  seven  or  eight 
(dates,  each  worked  upon  a »eA  ante  press  at  the  nte  of 
300  a day  for  each. 


many  exceptions,  they  are  strongest  in  the 
fore-ground,  and  weaker  in  the  distance.  A 
good  wood-engraver  must  be  not  merely  a 
workman  but  an  artist,  and  as  such  commands 
a corresponding  galary.  The  tools  used  by  the 
engraver  are  few.  The  principal  is  the  “ grav- 
er,11 a triangular  blade  of  Bteel,  about  four 
inches  long,  and  as  large  as  a small  file,  set 
into  a short  wooden  handle,  the  point  being 
ground  into  a lozenge-shape ; of  these  he  will 
use  two  or  three,  slightly  varying  in  size  and 
form  for  different  kinds  of  w'ork.  Two  or  three 
small  chisels  for  removing  larger  portions  of 
wood,  an  oil-stone  for  sharpening  his  tools,  and 
a magnifying  glass,  complete  the  list.  Some- 
times a single  engraver  executes  an  entire 
block ; quite  as  often,  in  large  establishments, 
several  are  engaged,  each  doing  the  part  for 
which  he  has  a special  taste  or  aptitude.  One, 
for  instance,  will  engrave  the  faces  and  figures, 
another  the  strong  fore-ground,  and  another 
the  delicate  back-ground. 

The  Magazine  has  contained  something  more 
than  10,000  engravings,  the  cost  of  which  will 
average  about  $30  each,  making  $300,000  paid 
out  directly  to  artists  and  engravers. 

A wood-cut  is  essentially  a type,  of  a larger 
size,  and  is  treated  as  such  in  all  subsequent 
operations.  The  cut  is  given  to  the  composi- 
tor, wrho  proceeds  to  “make  it  up”  in  the  page 
where  it  belongs,  fitting  the  type  above,  be- 
low, or  at  the  side,  as  the  case  requires.  A 
cut,  if  of  large  size,  is  “fat,”  for  the  composi- 
tor gets  as  much  for  fitting  it  into  the  page  os 
he  would  for  setting  up  the  same  space  in  type. 
If  there  is  but  a single  line  of  type  it  still  counts 
as  a page.  The  page  being  “made  up,”  a 
final  proof  is  taken  and  read,  to  make  sure  that 
all  previous  errors  have  been  corrected  and  no 
new  ones  made.  With  this  the  compositor’s 
work  is  finished. 

The  operation  of  type-making  is  a very  deli- 
cate one ; but  it  does  not  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  a type  consists  of 
a piece  of  metal  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
with  the  face  of  the  letter  upon  one  end.  These 
are  cast  separately  in  a mould.  Each  must 
be  mathematically  accurate  in  every  way.  If 
they  Varied  a hair’s-breadth  in  height  the  lower 
ones  would  not  show  in  printing.  If  they  va- 
ried in  the  slightest  possible  degree  in  any  other 
way,  when  a great  number  of  them  were  made 
up  into  a page  they  could  not  be  held  together. 
A single  page  of  this  Magazine  contains  9000 
of  these  separate  pieces ; a page  of  the  smallest 
type  in  Harper's  Weekly  contains  60,000;  a 
page  of  a large  daily  newspaper  like  the  Evening 
Post  may  contain  quite  150,000  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  All  these  pieces  are  kept  in  place 
simply  by  being  wedged  into  a strong  iron 
frame,  without  any  bottom.  The  slightest  va- 
riation from  a “true”  form  in  each  of  these, 
multiplied  by  so  many,  would  make  the  whole 
into  an  irregular  mass,  which  would  fall  in 
pieces  at  a touch.'  Then  the  “ face”  must  oc- 
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cupy  its  exact  place  on  the  “ body,”  or  the  line 
will  appear  irregular  when  printed.  Thus,  if 
one  will  look  at  the  first  sheet  of  this  Magazine 
for  the  last  month,  containing  the  article  on  the 
“Ascent  of  Popocatepetl,  ” he  will  see  that  the 
lines  look  a little  crooked.  Upon  closer  ex- 
amination he  will  see  that  this  is  caused  by  the 
letter  “e,”  which  occurs  so  frequently,  standing 
a little  below  the  other  letters.  A new  font  of 
type  had  been  procured  at  that  time.  In  ar- 
ranging the  moulds  the  founder  had  not  been 
quite  accurate.  The  error  is  hardly  a hairV 
breadth,  and  escaped  observation  until  these 
pages  were  finally  made  up,  when  the  keen  eye 
of  the  proof-reader  detected  it  It  was  too  late 
to  remedy  it  in  that  sheet ; but  all  of  the  e’s 
in  the  font  were  taken  out  and  returned  to  the 
founder,  who  replaced  them  by  others  correctly 
adjusted;  so  that  this  sheet,  printed  from  the 
same  font  of  type,  shows  no  such  fault 

If  the  work  were  to  be  printed  directly  from 
the  type,  the  pages  would  be  imposed  into  a 
sheet,  locked  up,  and  sent  to  press.  Most 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  are  still  printed  from 
the  type ; but  the  Magazine  and  most  books 
are  printed  from  stereotype  or  electrotype  casts. 
The  process  of  stereotyping  consists  in  taking 
a mould  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  a page  of  type, 
and  then  taking  a cast  in  type-metal  from  that 
mould.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
numerous ; the  principal  being  that  it  obviates 
the  necessity  of  laying  out  a large  amount  of 
dead  capital  for  a long  time.  Thus,  in  “Lid- 
dell and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon”  there  was  an 
interval  of  five  years  between  the  “composi- 
tion” of  the  first  sheet  and  the  last,  during  all  of 
which  time  the  work  was  going  on.  If  the  work 
was  to  be  printed  from  the  type,  the  first  sheet 
must  have  been  printed  as  soon  as  it  was  ready, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  But  none  of  the  work 
would  be  put  into  market  until  after  the  last 
sheet  was  printed,  five  years  later.  The  paper 
and  printing  of  each  sheet  would  form  so  much 
dead  capital  during  the  interval.  Moreover, 
the  publishers  would  print  as  many  copies  as 
they  would  be  likely  to  sell  for  ten  years. 
Measuring  from  the  time  when  the  first  sheet 
was  printed  until  the  last  copy  containing  it 
was  sold  would  be  fifteen  years,  the  average 
being  just  half  that  period.  Interest,  insur- 
ance, and  storage  during  this  time  would  fully 
equal  the  original  cost  of  the  sheets.  But  the 
pages  being  stereotyped,  the  printing  of  the 
first  sheet  need  not  be  commenced  until  the 
last  was  ready.  Then  there  would  need  to  be 
printed  at  once  only  as  many  copies  as  would 
be  likely  to  be  wanted  in  a year ; for  whenever 
the  edition  was  found  to  be  running  out  it  could 
be  reprinted  from  the  plates.  Taking  these 
and  other  considerations  into  account,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  a book  of  this  kind,  exclusive  of 
binding,  is  reduced  about  one  half  by  stereo- 
typing it.  An  additional  expense  is  indeed  in- 
curred in  the  outset ; but  it  has  become  an  ax- 
iom among  publishers  that  “a  book  is  not 
worth  doing  that  is  not  worth  stereotyping.” 


But  the  process  of  stereotyping  has  many  de- 
fect^ especially  when  applied  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  engravings.  The  plaster  mould  is  not 
perfectly  accurate ; and  the  metal  expands  and 
contracts  a little  in  heating  and  cooling.  The 
difference  in  a page  of  type  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble ; but  in  an  engraving,  where  each  minute 
line  should  be  faithfully  reproduced,  it  becomes 
very  evident.  Stereotype  casts  of  fine  engrav- 
ings are  never  satisfactory.  Besides,  the  metal 
being  soft,  and  the  fine  lines  veiy  faint,  after  a 
few  thousand  impressions  have  been  taken  the 
plate  becomes  “worn.” 

Stereotyping  has  within  a few  years  quite 
generally,  and  in  the  Harper  Establishment  en- 
tirely, been  laid  aside  for  the  somewhat  more 
expensive  but  far  more  perfect  process  of  elec- 
trotyping. This  is  a purely  scientific  process, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  electric  current 
produced  by  the  galvanic  battery  will  decom- 
pose compound  bodies,  and  make  an  entirety 
new  disposition  of  their  elements.  Thus  it 
will  separate  water  into  its  two  elements,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen.  If  a metal  be  combined 
with  an  acid  it  will  dissolve  the  combination. 
A very  common  combination  of  this  kind  is  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  familiar  under  the  name  of 
“blue  vitriol”  as  a material  for  dyeing.  If  a 
solution  of  this  be  made  in  water  the  result  is 
a fourfold  compound,  the  elements  of  which 
are  copper,  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 
The  galvanic  current  decomposes  this,  dispos- 
ing in  its  own  way  of  each  element ; the  essen- 
tial point,  for  our  present  purpose,  being  that 
the  copper,  set  free  from  the  other  elements, 
fastens  itself  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 

A galvanic  batteiy,  in  its  simplest  form, 
consists  of  a plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper 
suspended  in  an  acid  liquid.  If  two  wires,  each 
connected  with  one  of  these  plates,  be  brought 
into  contact,  an  immediate  effect  is  produced. 
The  liquid  appears  to  boil ; each  plate  is  eaten 
away,  the  zinc  plate  the  most  rapidly;  great 
heat  is  evolved  at  the  point  of  junction : a gal- 
vanic current  has  been  established.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  action  is  augmented  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  plates.  The  wire  from 
the  zinc  plates  is  the  “ positive  pole,”  that  from 
the  copper  plates  the  negative  pole.  Now  if 
these  two  wires  be  immersed  in  a vessel  con- 
taining sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  the  cop- 
per, set  free  from  the  other  elements  at  the 
negative  pole,  will  settle  in  a pure  metallic 
form  upon  the  other  pole. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  follow  a 
page  of  the  Magazine  into  the  electrotyper’s 
room.  A sheet  of  wax  is  laid  upon  it,  and  it 
is  placed  under  a powerful  press,  which  forces 
the  wax  into  the  interstices  of  the  page,  pro- 
ducing a perfect  mould.  The  face  of  this 
mould  is  covered  with  plumbago — commonly 
called  black-lead — in  order  to  give  it  a metallic 
surface.  The  mould  is  taken  into  the  battery 
room.  Here  are  a number  of  long  narrow 
tanks,  filled  with  a strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  a series  of  batteries.  The  pos- 
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itive  pole  of  a battery  is  attached  to  a mould, 
the  negative  is  attached  to  a copper  plate,  and 
both  are  placed  in  the  tank.  In  an  instant  a 
thin  film  of  copper  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  mould.  It  is  demonstrable  that  this  is  in- 
finitely thinner  than  the  thinnest  gold-leaf. 
Tiiis  coating  increases  momently,  and  in  from 
two  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  operation,  which  is  regulated  by 
the  cleetrotyper,  it  forms  a 44  shell’ * of  the  re- 
quired thickness:  about  that  of  a sheet  of  stout 
paper-  The  upper  surface  is  a perfect  fac- 
simile of  the  original  page,  the  minutest  line 
anil  point  of  an  engraving  being  reproduced 
with  absolute  precision.  The  under  surface  is 
exactly  parallel  with  the  upper.  The  shell 
looks  as  though  one  had  with  a series  of 
punches  stamped  every  line  into  a thin  sheet 
of  copper. 

This  thin  shell  would  he  crushed  flat  by  the 
immense  pressure  of  the  printing-press.  It 
must  be  “backed  up”  with  type-metal.  Now 
this  metal,  even  in  a melted  state,  will  not 
readily  adhere  to  copper.  But  it  will  adhere 
to  tin,  and  tin  will  adhere  to  copper.  The 
shell,  its  back  having  received  a thin  coating 
of  tin,  is  put  face  downward  in  a shallow  iron 
dish,  and  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  a series  of 
small  clastic  rods.  The  dish  is  then  swung  by 
means  of  a crane,  so  that  it  rests  in  a flat  cal- 


dron filled  with  type-metal,  kept  in  a melted 
state  by  a furnace ; this  furnace,  as  before 
stated,  containing  the  only  fire  in  the  estab- 
lishment except  tlmt  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
steam-engines.  When  the  plate  has  acquired 
the  same  temperature  as  the  metal,  so  that 
both  will  contract  equally  in  cooling,  a quan- 
tify of  the  melted  metal  is  dipped  up  with  a 
ladle  and  poured  over  the  plate,  filling  up  ev- 
ery hollow  and  forming  a solid  backing.  The 
plates,  thus  backed  up,  are  considerably  thick- 
er than  in  required.  They  are  passed  through 
a planiug-machine,  which  reduces  them  to  u 
perfectly  uniform  thickness  of  about  one-sev- 
enth of  an  inch.  They  are  then  carefully  ex- 
amined to  see  that  they  contain  no  imperfec- 
tions; the  edges  are  smoothed  and  beveled, 
and  they  arc  ready  for  the  pressman,  who  is 
technically  called  the  “ printer. M 

The  principal  press-room  occupies  the  entire 
lower  floor  of  the  Cliff  Street  building.  Thith- 
er the  plates  are  conveyed,  we  following  them. 
The  plates  for  a sheet  (for  the  Magazine  six- 
teen in  number)  are  fastened  by  clamps  upon 
blocks,  and  so  arranged  that  they  shall  conic 
in  the  right  places  when  the  sheet  is  folded. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  paper  has  been  prepared 
by  wetting  it.  This  is  done  in  the  basement 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  machinery 
which  we  have  not  space  to  describe.  This 
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(Fjv  The  tymptio  <*  «n  iron  frame  covemr! 
with  smooth:  viuih;  behind  Wdtteiv  is  si  blanket : 
Hie  whole  fonhmg  n ciiMliimt  to  prevent  the 
iron  platen  fm>n  coining  in  edntiu-t  with  the 
tv pe,  ami  afcr?  to  equal  foe  the  pye**u rc  upojf 
every  part.  The  fright  $£  n fdirnlar  frame  eov~ 
ur^l  vuih  papur,  having . ypucea  out  oat  mre- 
spon&Lng  \ruh  the  pftgesi  r4’  the  form,  its  object 
being  to  k^p;  tfie  ffhwit  ip  its  place*  The 
primer  takes  a sheet  of  paper,  lay *«  k that,  on 
tiiq  vtjtrtpatiy  faftfa,  &nvn  tlie  fmfeel  nyerft,  £od 
then  brings  the  tympnti  down  upon  Hietvjio. 
Them  by.  nnuue  of  t} le  crunk,  bt  ruuv  the  ft,*™ 
muler  ike  platen-  (P),  which  he  down 

upon  the  form  bv  pulling  tin*,  lever  l(y  ttiejr/ 
ivUk  Jumfc  the  bed/  open**  die  tympa-ii  «ud  ?rr>k ' 
>d  to  fi.iMt  former  position,  takes  off  the  sheet, 
and  frrav.t&iU  ns  {tdibve.  ^ 

The  ink  u composed 
of’  itfiifp-hhVek  .-Wti  oil  * TlL 
ground  to  ahinit  Hu* 

If  wap-  forirmriy  a pjd ted 

%' metfe.  ftf  t WO  hi!  IK  4|$$Ppp' 

m liieh  an  Avista  nt*  yvIj  i I ft 

t he  pre^rnan  wns  pnJl- 

u»g?kcpt  riibldng  ingot  li-  ■,  .ty 

Of  to  keep  ityo  ink  oven  ?v$£ 

{ v d I at  rilitf  i nd . The  i 1 ; ' ' : 

roller*  wero  lutrV*‘  : 

initio  <»t  fifwt  of  sieVera)  thicknesses  *jf  blank* 
>t  vyauiui  evenly  around  a wooden  r/urriT, 
CMulvoyeied  with  soft,  leather;  and  ftfrtwrtnl, 
iw  now,  of  it  composition  cjf  glue  and  thulaK- 


hasemeni  cuh*uiwa  many  I'OliJft'W  of  iflW&it 
Here  are  the  stcum -engine?,  in  their  room-, 
which  curry  all  {T^iaWish- 

ment.  I fjs  re  u ro  tb>5  enn^hce*  to  tho  rmbtex- 

ranean  vaults,  cxi raiding  under  thoofhur  {mild- 
ink  anil  the ; . iaudjntc<3i.» t .-'art^eriJ!^* io r 4ijoring 

paper  ami  place*.  Berg  arc  the  j*;renv  cyF 
inrW  und  notary  presses,.  m&cf  ek^u^jv4l£  fat 
printing  Harper's ' Wwkty,  which  we  sin ill  man 
desmta..  < 0>,v’  -*7  "\‘v j 
Kd  ut  her  ni  a chine  lias  Fecejfod  as  great  im- 
provements us  thc  prinring-pn'M  within  the  hu*t 
half  ceivtnrv'.  If  is  |>o)hable  tfiat  early  nnp?*es- 
sions  wore  taken  hv  the  planer  arid  mullet,  ns 
pioofs  now  often  .uv,  or  hy  a , brush,  as  is  still 
practitxul  hy  the  Chi  nose.  Picture':  are  cvim«i 

representing  the  y>rinting-|yrc^*?  u.h  it;  fSxist^/1 
About  rite  jea r t frf>U  i tlie»o kti ffc ? only  shgljily 
from  the  press  m it  >vo  .cent  ones  \uu,i 

Tin?  press  upon  hlucli  Frank! in  worked  in  Lou- 
don  iu  is  preserved,  ft  i$  u eluAisy  aifue- 
ture  of  wood.  Iron  wa«  afthi^vard  u><ed  fkf 
parts  ; hut  the  first 

r6  tntrp  been,  made  in  the  present  <vuifutn\  The 
fcrew  was  itm  fir^f  juiwer  employed  to  gtvft  this; 
Jnjprv^Hkutv  turonvard  various  forma  of  the  lc- 
ver  Wdrd  rtued. 


Those  have  been  supet^ded 
by  v#ious  njodihciitions  of  the  knue-joint  coin- 
hiupii  with  the  lever. 

The  ifhistruti^a  nn  }?uge  Id  rf>j»rwcoUs  ono 
of  the  fekt  to rm«  of  the  hatid  pxx^  utuMndis 
cwteH  the  imjijc  of  wonkiug-  Tho  *v  form’’  of 
• v |.*o  is  imposed  upon  the  hell  (B).  to  lyhich  is 
hinged,  dm  iyinpan  (f;N  nmi  to  this  the  trinket 
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j other  to  pull.  Subsequently  a self-inking  np- 
i paratus  was  affixed  to  the  press.  In  giving 
the  pull  the  pressman  also  raised  a weight, 
which  in  its  descent  drew  the  roller  over  the 
type.  One  man,  though  with  considerable  in- 
crease of  exertion,  was  thus  able  to  do  the  work 
of  two. 

A good  pressman  would  accomplish  about 
2000  pulls  a day ; but  be  could  not  well  run  a 
press  large  enough  to  work  a sheet  of  more 
than  eight  pages  of  this  Magazine.  To  work 

125.000  sheets  on  both  sides  would  require 

250. 000  pulls,  occupying  the  working-days  of 
fully  live  months.  But  the  work  must  be  done 
in  a month ; and  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  having  five  presses  occupied  all  the 
time  upon  a single  sheet,  which  would  require' 
five  easts  from  each  page.  As  there  arc,  in- 
cluding covers,  ten  sheets  to  each  Number,  it 
would  require  fifty  hand  presses  to  print  the 
Magazine  alone. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  construct  a 
“power  press”  capable  of  doing  work  as  well 
and  more  rapidly  than  the  hand  press.  These 
finally  resulted  in  the  “Adams  Press,”  which 
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ses.  For  a long  time  it  required  tvro  men 
to  work  a press — one  to  apply  the  ink,  the 
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required,  being 
printed-  upon  cyl- 

n\$'f  uud  rotary  1 .N 

ptthzc*,  Thu  up- 
pedi-nfit.0-  of  tivt 
A (bun:*  Pmr*  is 
vhown  in  the  iilftt- 

tmtioii.  Its  gen-  g^g&l  % . _;  • 
era!  operations 
may  bo  made  hi- 
udligible,  but  the 
nmehmery  by 

vrithjJt  they  tin? e£-  jfmm"  ] 

ferdy  d is  v'eiy  t-pui- 
plex.  It  oOitfuhm  i&jr  ‘ 
all  ^tfei  e^eutinJ  jfflT  'I 

p&rr*  pf  the  hand  ffl 

femnriy  arranged 
Tim  had  tfaw  up 
*#duvr  the  plutr 
m dlrUVui  of  the 

platen  coining  down  upon  the  bed 
pan  is  stationary  under  the  platen ; the  frisk  et  oeive  the  .sheet,  and  backward  to  bring  it 
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the  form,  resting  upon  the  bed,  which  has 
only  the  upward  and  downward  motion.  The 
“feeder/*  who  is  usually  a girl,  lays  the  sheet 
of  paper  upon  an  inclined  plane,  the  edge 
slightly  projecting;  it  is  caught  by  a set  of 
iron  fingers,  which  pull  it  down  upon  the  frisk- 
et,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  the  “form”  which 
has  just  received  the  ink ; the  impression  is 
then  given  by  the  knee-joint  from  below;  the 
sheet  is  then  lifted,  or  rather  blown,  by  a bel- 
lows upon  a series  of  “endless  tapes,”  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  a light  frame,  which  turns 
upon  an  axle,  at  the  proper  moment,  and  whirls 
the  sheets  over,  laying  them  in  a regular  pile 
at  the  end  of  the  press  opposite  the  one  where 
they  were  received. 

Meanwhile  the  press  has  been  busy  in  “dis- 
tributing” the  ink.  This  is  an  essential  oper- 
ation, for  without  perfect  distribution  there  can 
be  no  good  printing.  The  distributing  appa- 
ratus is  quite  complicated.  One  roller  slowly 
revolves,  its  lower  surface  immersed  in  a trough 
of  ink,  bringing  up  a regulated  quantity  of  ink 
to  the  top,  where  it  is  touched  at  fixed  inter- 
vals by  another  roller,  transferring  a portion 
of  ink  to  still  another.  Then  there  is  a roll- 
er which,  besides  revolving,  has  an  oscillating 
motion  back  and  forth,  and  another,  called  a 
“crab,”  which  travels  to  and  fro  in  a puzzling 
sort  of  way.  The  result  of  all  this  series  of 
movements  is  that  the  ink  is  spread  uniformly 
over  the  distributing-roller,  from  which  it  is 
taken  by  the  inking-roller,  or  rather  set  of 
rollers ; for  several  of  them  are  arranged  in  a 
frame,  by  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  type- 
plates. 

The  whole  of  the  complicated  series  of  move- 
ments is  performed  by  the  press  simultaneously 
and  automatically,  the  only  human  action  being 
that  of  the  “feeder,”  who  places  the  paper  so 
that  the  press  can  get  hold  of  it.  An  Adams 
Press  will  work  6000  sheets,  each  containing 
sixteen  pages,  in  a day ; thus,  with  one  “ feed- 
er, ” doing  the  work  of  six  presses  and  press- 
men. The  establishment  contains  35  of  these 
presses,  of  which  at  least  eight  are  always  at 
work  on  the  Magazine,  and  twice  as  many  in 
certain  parts  of  the  month.  For  executing 
fine  work  rapidly  nothing  has  been  produced 
which  equals  them.  Not  a few  of  them  have 
within  a few  years  been  sent  to  Europe.  They 
were  first  bought  for  great  Britain,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  who,  while  on  a 
visit  to  America,  saw  them  in  operation  in  the 
Harper  establishment,  and  at  once  perceived 
their  superiority  over  any  European  press. 

The  “cut  forms”  of  the  Magazine  go  through, 
before  printing,  another  process,  known  as 
** making  ready.”  The  beauty  of  a printed 
page  of  type  depends  upon  its  having  a uniform 
color  throughout.  But  to  give  the  proper  ef- 
fect to  an  engraving  the  heavy  parts  must  be 
blacker — that  is,  must  receive  more  ink — than 
the  light  ones.  As  the  ink  is  laid  on  uniform- 
ly these  parts  of  the  sheet  must  be  made  to 
take  up  more  from  the  plate.  This  is  effected 
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by  increasing  the  pressure  upon  some  parts  and 
diminishing  it  on  others.  An  impression  is 
taken  upon  a sheet  of  paper.  The  engravings 
in  this  will  appear  poor  and  indistinct;  the 
heavy  parts  will  appear  too  feeble,  the  light 
parts  too  strong.  This  sheet  is  pasted  upon 
the  tympan,  and  the  operator,  with  a sharp 
knife,  cuts  out  the  paper  where  he  wishes  to 
lighten  the  color,  and  pastes  on  small  pieces  of 
paper  where  he  wishes  to  deepen  it ; sometimes 
one  thickness,  frequently  three  or  four.  These 
pieces  will  often  be  not  half  as  large  as  one’s  fin- 
ger nail.  The  tympan,  in  printing,  lies  between 
the  form  and  the  platen  of  the  press,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  impression  is  increased  where  any 
of  these  bits  has  been  added,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  thickness  and  number,  and  is  dimin- 
ished where  any  thing  has  been  cut  away.  To 
“make  ready”  a form  with  many  cuts  requires 
the  work  of  two  men  for  from  two  to  six  days ; 
and  the  press  must  stand  idle  during  that  time, 
for  if  the  pages  were  moved  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  from  their  original  position  on  the  bed, 
these  “overlays”  and  “ cuttings  - out”  would 
not  fall  over  the  right  place.  As  the  time  of  a 
press  is  worth  ten  dollars  a day,  this  expense — 
from  thirty  to  a hundred  dollars  for  a single 
sheet— can  be  afforded  only  where  a very  large 
number  are  to  be  printed,  or  wdien  a high  price 
is  put  upon  the  work.  The  general  excellence 
of  the  printing  of  the  illustrations  in  this  Maga- 
zine is  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  mak- 
ing them  ready.  Facing  each  other  (pages  1 8, 
19)  are  impressions  taken  from  the  same  plute, 
showing  the  difference  produced  by  “making 
ready.”  Had  we  chosen  a larger  cut,  with  a 
greater  variety  of  tone,  the  difference  would 
have  been  still  more  marked. 

The  sheets  having  been  printed  are  taken  by 
the  seniceable  “Steam  Paddy”  to  the  next 
story,  wiiere  they  are  dried  and  pressed.  For 
diying  the  sheets  are  hung  loosely  upon  the 
bars  of  a long  rack,  which  when  filled  is  pushed 
into  a room  heated  by  steam-pipes.  These 
racks  run  upon  rails  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  in  or- 
der to  leave  the  floor  unencumbered.  The  end 
of  each  rack  consists  of  a board  which  just  fits 
the  opening  into  which  the  frame  runs.  When 
all  are  loaded  and  pushed  in  the  entire  front 
forms  a close  partition.  There  are  25  of  these 
racks,  each  capable  of  holding  2000  sheets,  so 
that  50,000  sheets  may  be  dried  at  once ; the 
process  occupying  about  three  hours.  This  is 
the  only  place  where  the  sheets  are  loosely 
placed  so  as  to  be  readily  combustible.  But 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  room,  and  the  nearest 
gas-burner  is  so  placed  that  no  sheet  can  come 
within  several  yards  of  it ; and  this  burner  is 
lighted  only  upon  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  work  can  not  be  finished  by  daylight, 
which  is  only  a few  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Thus  the  risk  from  fire  in  this  most  ex- 
posed quarter  is  reduced  to  an  almost  infini- 
tesimal amount. 

The  dried  sheets  are  then  to  be  pressed,  in 
order  to  remove  the  indentations  made  by  the 
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type  in  the  process  of  printing*  They  are  ‘ pressed.  Now  if  the  smaller  pi*ston  is  one  inch 
taken  to  the  other  end  of  the  same  floor,  made  I in  diameter,  and  the  larger  is  twelve,  one  pound 
into  a pile  composed  of  one  printed  sheet  and  at  « will  lift  (12  X 12=144)  011c  hundred  and 
« sheet  of  very  smooth  hard  pasteboard,  placed 
alternately.  Such  a pile,  about  six  feet  high, 
is  placed  in  a hydraulic  press.  The  Hydraulic 
(more  properly  the  Hydrostatic)  Pres*  is  the 
most  powerful  machine  constructed  by  man. 

It  is  based  upon  the  principle  which  the  old 
philosophers  named  the  “ hydrostatic  paradox” 

— that  any  quantity  of  water,  however  small, 
may  be  made  to  Lift  any  weight,  however  large. 

A simple  Illustration  of  this  law  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  one  c an  till  a hogshead  of  water  from 
below  as  well  ua  from  Above  by  pouring  it 
through  the  smallest  possible  pipe.  The  small 
column  of  water  balances  (;.  e,  Iras  the  same 
Upward  aud  downward  pressure  ns)  the  larger 
one  of  the  same  height.  The  absolute  pressure 
of  each  of  these  two  columns  varies  us  the  area 
of  the  surfaces ; and  the  urea 
of  two  circles  varies  a*  the 
squares  of  their  diameter. 

The  sectional  diagram 
presents  the  essential  feat- 
arcs  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
in  its  simplest  form  : It  con- 
i?ists  of  the  small  cylinder /i, 
fined  with  n piston  *,  work-  -• 

ed  hv  the  lever  c,  f>,  d;  this  ‘ 

communicates  by  a pipe 
with  the  large  cylinder  A, 
having  a piston  8,  which  ex-  tiflH 

panda  at  the  top  into  the 
platen  P,  on  which  is  the 
substance  W,  to  he  corn- 
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foUV-ter  : hi u if  hv  Tnc*m£  fifibd  lfiV$r  a feet  Hrjtiam.  and,  is  about  eight fepkhigh,  One 
u^mjr  pOhri  j&jai ;tf. : *f  whwi  tilled,  weigh*  about  fly#  tons' 

will  lilt  ' 1 N ! 4.100  pmi<i»h  :u  v«  There  are.  eleven  oFthem,  pim-ed  >ide  bv^iite, 

li*  'the  " fn'  ^ liy  a sihjglo  jhjwjv  which  tin  ; giv© 

>i  dment  the  smaller  eylhxte*5  iiu*  a bore  or  miiv  »••>.  Tali  •.•force  id  six  or  eight  minutes.  The-  tie  ml 
a Ofiartcr  ot  .o)  iueh?  the.  Hrgm  re,v-  »f  » b-  K-r  w: .’ of  fifty  Ot;  sixty  unis  in'  tlmv  placed 
thvf  suHU  pmonmh^p^  X-  of  room  within  u fyufik  «f  fo^r 

-'301  j»ou.>d*  on  the  larger.  But  % or  ire*  by  Wry  Tour,  &?u  (he  pillar*,  beam *,  arm 

A foremgpttmp  wojrketl  .hy  .the  s mtf ; asked  to  sustiui*  this  weigh* 

M nJU'ivrtu  >v)iu  namem*-  Wve  muj.  i t,«>  TbWow  x»f  proves  rests  upon  a solid  \va!)  ear- 
Vomit  miimW.  This  i*  nW dared  by  dm  wclyUt  n>d  np  re  this  height  Irem  the  ibniithUiojj, 
ydrb  the  ey&ijWyubre  (W  Wearing  to  thd  , ^ 

HiS.fv.tV-Vidv«  Ofu 


ordinary  weight,  a lever.  I*  £Jt)0 

vj  tfmt  the  cartel 

\H sA  <■>  torc.e  of  iji&ZAiti  ^ou«(iti*«-riiorc  tlmi 
XXx  Fnnj|iifv4  t'v'flfb  .^tttiv'^r 

‘ ec^Idili  anil  tvin  increT&cW  ify ^ytrtnaiini  by 
adding  to  the  sjK^tpe-vHivei 

Thu  pterehie  penrer  of  t bo  jtoHAi  y dtliy  lit nOexl 
by  thy  strength  of  f h»? : ini0e{^t{K  :df  >^|iit;Iv  ;it  k> 

cahwb^mi.  We  asaW 

soFufol  y w p tV|h '.i> m rods, 
thivk  qs  a umW  iV£,  wWh  mtiW  the  top 
4M, .bptjcbbi  pidt^  of  the  press.  Water  (fUs 

been  drmm  by  the  hydraulic  pres#  throng h the 
u«>re*j  oi  u euMiitou  Under  fourteen  &uiie* 

&ik-  ' v--y/V;>‘;v "T'-v.; 

Tor  i ho  Ki  naht  of  sundry  fuiU-Ui light  i;m-  j Alt ctf  mnmtnhig-  Jtt  tlio  pro^  eight  or  ten 
T^utcuW ' w ho  r muhle  us  at  i Mtorvai^  wrlh':  [huit^  under  u m|uocx^  r>f  t»(H)  !*>]«&  fctie  sheers 
pdpe.r^  i>n  * 4 po.q->etuiU  motion"  and  the  like,  faro  fuk^n  out — nil  tbfiir  reuglmv^jHOii  otteeiUttUv. 
■we-  *n\h<  that  noirhes  tm?  hyiiruaJk1  press  nor  ■•  reue>mi— uml  are  sent  to  f fie  next  flour  aliove, 
anv  »uher  miveh/no  crj&(ts  pdyrhr*  THo  most  ; wher0  they. are  to  fie  ^folded.”  The  yngHx 
Xian.  ||  dpv..%  or  mu  do,  te.  io  tiistril»-  \ n-eiv  mnaiy  d that,  when  the  entire  .de\  ? 

ate,  &*  tiittoipi  jkvwer  odma>tiUieat€id  tti  it  f mw  pT^>f>0Jr1  y ^o(v\h  page  will  follow  ait- 

wi tf^pat.  If,  for  fcxaiaipKs  t»i<e  l>t?Uhfi  opt  if)©  order,  U util  qntte  reeeti t - 

sTa^ller  pistoti  will  | ;4i-ft»idirtg°  tos,  pftlhrmed  ftolely  hy  nmnnal 

the  hitger  f»*r  a foot,  .the  *uia!Jar  oni.  amst  [ lul>t>n  For  tjie  Magtame  it  j«  now  exeeurvd 
tniversti  a thoiHund  feet  io  do  thi^  It  the  ; by  ('{oimher^s  Folding  -Machine.”’  ’To  .tin- 
p?>Aei  in  o -priitg  or  a wdigiitv  n«  moch  fdfee  j derstan'd  uk  openiUon  if  mii^t  he  honm  in.. mind 
mtwt  be  ej/pHed  re  coil  the  Spring  or  wind  up  ! that  e#td»  Sheet,  of  rhis  kind  is  doubled  at  rite 
the .,  ■^1^1  ^ ‘tfiey  e^ert  /iu  utih9(lfUg‘  dr  dhs-  i mkldhr;  th^it  dfihbled  *hWt  next  folded 
tteeudini:.  Iti  ©veO'  ■niudiiiw,,,i:tt^ily  in-  j lirrough  its  centre  i urttl  l4mt  doubly - ftihled 
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rated,  now  comes  down  on  the  sheet  over  the 
line  of  llie  first  fold,  find  forces  it  down  bet  ween 
two  rollers  which  compress  the  doubling,  Thi* 
completes  the  first  fold.  A second  and  third 
knife  and  pairs  of  rollers,  hidden  under  the 
cover  of  the  machine,  make  Jie  second  and 
third  folds  in  the  same  manner ; and  the  triply- 
folded  sheet  is  dropped  down  into  a receptacle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 

This  is  the  working  of  the  machine  for  fold- 
ing an  octavo  sheet.  Still  more  wonderful  is 
the  machine  which  folds  a duodecimo.  To 
comprehend  the  operation  of  this  it  must  he 
understood  that  a “ l2mo”  sheet  (that  is,  as 
the  phrase  h now  understood,  one  to  he  folded 
into  twelve  4/ovs,  not  is  imposed  in  two 

parts,  of  sixteen  and  eight;  page*  respectively. 
These  are  cut  apart.  The  larger  part  is  fold- 
'd precisely  like  an  octavo,  as  before  described  ; 
the  smaller  part  is  folded  only  twice,  and  is 
then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  already  folded 
larger  part.  These  two  parts  are  hence  allied 
the  ’“outset”  and  the  “inset.”  This  machine 
cuts  them  apart,  folds  each  separately,  puts  the 
inset  into  its  place  in  the  outset,  and  drops  the 


whole  folded  sheet  into  its  receptacle.  An  ex- 
pert workwoman  will  fold  about  tfotk)  octavo, 
or  two-thirds  as  many  duodecimo,  sheets  in  a 
day.  The  machine  will  fold  about  1 4,0<>0. 

The  folded  sheets  are  then  taken  up  another 
story,  and  placed  in  piles  in  regular  order  on 
a long  table.  The,  “ gatherer”  walk*  along, 
picking  up  one  from  each  pile.  These  make  a 
Number.  Three  holes  are  stabbed  through 
the  whole.  In  the  illustration  the  Stabbing 
Machine  is  operated  by  a tveddlc ; it  is  now- 
worked  by  the  steam-engine.  The  sheets  are 
then  stitched  together  by  passing  a thread 
through  the  holes.  The  cover  is  put  on.  and 
pasted  at  the  back;  ami  the  work  of  “Making 
a Magazine”  is  completed.  With  the  exception 
of  making  the  drawings  and  engravings,  it  ha* 
all  been  performed  in  the  Cliff  Street  building. 

The  Magazines  are  now-  put  into  large  truck*, 
carried  down  by  the  “Steam  Paddy”  three  sto- 
ries, arid  wheeled  across  into  the  We  re  room, 
whence  they  are  forwarded  to  subscribers.  This 
is  a spacious  apartment,  occupying,  with  its  two 
wings,  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Franklin 
Square  building.  It  U entered  from  the  street 
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The  tipper  stories  of  this  building  contain 
rooms  for  Editors,  Artists,  and  Engravers,  The 
remaining,  and  greater  portion  of  the  space,  is 
used  as  Stock  Rooms,  This  is  tilled  with  bins, 
built  up  in  ranges  from  tloor  to  ceiling,  u*ed 
mainly  for  holding  printed  sheets  and  perfect 
copies  of  books  ready  to  be  bound.  There  arc 
in  all  about  G000  of  these  bins,  disposed  in  ave- 
nues and  streets.  A Directory  shows  in  what 
bin  any  sheet  or  book  is  deposited.  Moreover, 
there  are  stowed  away  in  vaults  and  boxes  about 
one  million  of  pages  of  stereoty  pe  and  electro- 
type plates,  and  probably  one  hundred  thousand 
wood -cuts,  any  one  of  which  may  be  wauted  at 
any  moment.  So  accurate  is  the  register  kept 
of  them  that  any  one  can  be  found  at  a few 
minutes'  notice. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  edition  of  the  Mag- 
azine is  sent  through  the  mails  to  individual 
subscribers  arid  to  clubs.  The  remainder  is 
sold  to  booksellers  and  dealers,  who  supply 
their  own  customers,  and  usually  receive  their 
supply  by  express.  In  forwarding  the  Maga- 
zine copies  are  sent  first  to  the  most  distant 
oy  a broad  iron  staircase.  Here  arc  the  brains  places.  Thus  the  10,000  copies  for  California 
of  the  establishment.  In  front  is  the  counting-  are  dispatched  about  the  15th  of  the  month 
room,  separated  from  the  rest  only  by  a low  preceding  its  date.  This  explains  the  reason 
railing,  so  that  every  thing  is  in  full  view  of  j w hy  the  ^ Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events" 
the  Proprietors.  Outside  of  the  railing  are  the  ; is  brought  down  only  to  about  the  close  of  the 
desks  and  tables  of  the  cashier,  book-keepers,  first  week  of  the  preceding  month.  Then  the 
and  clerks.  Around  the  walls  are  bins  and  cases  , supplies  for  New  Orleans  und  St.  Louis  follow ; 
containing  the  various  books  and  publications,  next  those  fur  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
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and  intermediate  places:  working  toward  home 
by  way  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  pur- 
pose is,  that  the  Magazine  shall  come  oat  as 
nearly  as  possible  ait  the  same  time  in  every 
part  Of  the  country.  Where  several  customers 
reside  in  the  same  city  fecial  care  is  taken 
that  the  supplies  for  all  shall  go  by  the  same 
conveyance!,  so  that  no  one  shall  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  another. 

Subscribers  who  receive  their  copies  through 
the  mail  directly  from  the  Publishers  will  no- 
tice that  the  address  is  printed  upon  each  copy. 
These  are  all  sot  up  in  type,  and  printed  on 
narrow  slips  of  paper.  These  slips,  jf  panted 
together,  would  reach  nearly  a tenth  of  a mile. 
The  type  is  kept  standing  so  that,  any  additions 
or  changes  can  he  made.  Thus  when  a new 
subscription  is  received  from  any  place,  the 
name  and  residence  is  not  only  entered  upon 
the  Subscription  Book,  but  is  at  once  put  in  its 
place  in  the  type.  These  lists  are  carefully 
revised,  and  new  slips  struck  off  every  month. 
But  as  most  subscriptions  are  for  a year,  the 
greater  part  of  those  addresses  are  correct  for 
twelve  numbers;  so  that  the  labor  of  writing 
the  name,  town,  county,  and  State  of  each  sub- 
scriber twelve  times  even*  year  is  saved.  A 
little  machine,  hardly  as  large  as  an  44  npple- 
parer,”  turned  by  hand,  cuts  off  every  address 
from  the  long  slip,  and  ptwtftfc  it  on  the  Mag- 
azine. Besides  the  saving  of  time  and  Libor, 
there  is  a great  increase  in  accuracy.  The 
most  careful  clerk  in  copying  25,000  names 
and  addresses  every  month  can  hardly  fail  to 


make  some  mistakes.  Ho  will  occasionally 
muit  a name,  iu  which  case  the  .Subscriber  will 
be  annoyed  by  not  receiving  his  Magazine ; or 
he  may  write  a name  twice,  when  the  Publisher 
incurs  the  loss  of  sending  two  copies  instead  of 
the  one  for  which  he  is  paid.  By  the  present 
system  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  error 
should  occur.  If  any  one  fails  to  receive  his 
Magazine  it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  he 
that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  some  fault  or 
accident  in  that  much-abused,  and  too  often  un- 
justly abused,  institution,  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. 

There  is  still  another  important  advantage 
in  tins  system.  On  each  copy,  following  the 
name,  are  figures  showing  with  what  Number 
the  subscription  expires,  as  recorded  in  the* 
Mail  Books.  Thus,  one  whose  subscription  fur 
a year,  whether  new  or  renewed,  commences 
with  this  present  Number  (187),  should  receive 
it  with  1$8  at  .the  end  of  his  name.  If  so,  all 
is  right.  If,  as  often  occurs,  he  should  sub- 
scribe for  two  years,  the  figures  should  be  210. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  subscriber  has  only 
to  write,  call  lug  attention  to  the  fact;  and  if 
his  next  Magazine  comes  with  the  right  figures, 
ho  is  thus  notified,  without  a special  letter,  that 
the  error  has  been  rectified.  In  effect,  every 
subscriber  has  upon  each  copy  a receipt  not 
only  for  that  Number,  bat  for  every  one  em- 
braced within  the  period  of  his  subscription. 
He  is,  moreover,  informed  just  when  hi«  sub- 
scription will  expire,  and  so  at  what  time  to 
renew  it,  if  he  chooses.  If  he  does  not  choose 
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to  renew  if,,  the  Mngwune  is  stopped,  and  rh£>tyiup*n  with  its  overlays..  The  dinarue  be- 
^uWcribtfr  will  1*$  futre  wot;  fej£dG&ttd,  cylinder  must  he  (apubie  of 

>wcuc  ixiturv  time  hy  having  tt  bill  presented  fof  alteration,  for  m>  twt»  mo  puns  will  be  of  pre* 
mootor  less  Suin’ beire  whid)  he  iiever  ordorett  j cWly  the  *nme  rliiekUess.  if  id  niy  mad  tfo 
xttd  do^s  not  want,  in  about  ten  day*  (nan  distune**  were  the  thickness  of  u sh«>? r of  papur 
when  the  fim  padkugf)  is  nont  to  too  Ri*c*t,  no  dear  ifl)iu-e*siou  AvDu)d  l)G  given  ; 
Cldiforaia  the  last ' subscriber  'iH  New'  York  i»  if  too 'little,  the  iujpiesvion  would  ho  Mnrved. 
v^TOi«:  ■ ' V ' :'  v.':  ■ .■  Tlif*  ttlfcfeiririn is  effected  hy  jierewd-.wliiiilt- 

been  seen  that  a month  wm  he  allows  or  lower  tlfti ■fHind.er.  The  entire*  pressure  te- 
ed for  printing  uiosf  ^riThe.ddveets  of  thft  Majpi*  tjliifcd  toriv^yUtlder  j/ress  ^ much  k‘Bs  Until  For 
wicrbtitpf  i/<£/y>e>*V  dit#oni j a platen  prn*s.  fn  jtin*  .Utter  ti  h giyensttnoT 

her  must  \V6  primed  within  rovo  vkiy*  at  hinbesr.  Mnemisb  over  'the  whole  f.hee.r.  by  two  dat  sur- 
lYxj  tytebmplish  tkivmairiiiFtes  jf-ivifter  %iim  yftyf^s*  dommg  in  t]iie  fpneo r by  the 

the  Aditins  FresK  must  he  devised.  -There  eomarr  of  a oyliudcr  with  a ilm  surihea.  Iu 
see tu*  no  way  to  effect  this  dinopt  hr  flppMpg  ttjeqryr  this  place  ‘of '^oirtact  is  n.  iiiatHenmttcHl 
i /afrrfif  motion  instead  of  the  rivvyn  tine  .having  only  length  t»nd  no  bivmUh.  Prue- 

motion  of  nil  platen  poi*><w, • TA i«.r*s  f vhy}-  tWiliy  Urey  probably  rou-  n m any  om;  iVnneom 
der  Ptre^s  eQUMistr*  e-,'i:nii.Ally  of -vd;?t  he,l  wind)  on  A plane  ft  ijimmT  of  an  iot  U h;Vm,i.  nud 
runs  back  and  forth,  under  a large  Involving  four  feet  long,  ’iu  ifb  Adam*  working 

yylm.lcr,  Thry  pn|^?  h fed  l(v  .hifnii  fr>  this  a sheet  fte  enf)Hr 

♦rylindor*  wb&h  nut  c he*  the  edge  of  rhe  riieet  pressure  is  at  five  ^ me  wt«»»>e'ui  upon  u\,  ;uen 
by  a set-  of  imu ^id  eisf f iu*i  ik tVlOd^  iu  of  shout  JWO  si|Ha*k.  niches;  hr  n eyljndc-t 
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tyhmvr  will  pnot  it*  the  same  time.  12?u<»0  Carrie  turn 
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the  press,  carrying  the  case,  is  pressed  up  lines  are  usually  engraved  upon  the  edge  of  a 
against  the  die.  Wherever  the  face  of  this  wheel,  which  is  fixed  to  a handle,  and  pressed 
heated  die  is  pressed  into  it  the  gold-leaf  is  upon  the  places  where  a gilt  character  is  to  np- 
finnlv  fixed;  nil  the  rest  can  be  brushed  off.  pear.  All  the  tools  must  be  used  hot,  in  order 
This  is  done  over  a locked  drawer  having  u to  fix  the  gold-leaf  in  its  proper  place.  The 
perforated  cover,  through  the  hole3  of  which  tools  ore  kept  hot  by  little  gas  furnaces.  The 
the  surplus  gold  falls.  When  a large  number  gold  not  fixed  by  the  heated  tool  is  wiped  off 
of  ease*  have  been  brushed  off  it  is  no  mieotn-  by  a cloth.  One  of  these  cloths  in  a short  time 
men  thing  to  find  a half-peek  of  powdered  gold  becomes  fairly  saturated  with  gold  invisible  to 
in  the  drawer  below.  This,  indeed,  lies  very  the  eve,  Such  a cloth,  fifteen  inches  square, 
loosely,  and  when  melted  into  a sold  block  1 if  thrown  into  elm  street,  would  he  picked  up 
would  occupy  far  less  space.  But  the  gold  ; only  by  a rag-pickcT,  who  sees  a possible  penny 
thus  brushed  off  liore  is  worth  some  $1500  a in  a half-putrid  bone;  but  it  will  contain  five 
year.  This  room  has  a smooth  metal  floor,  so  or  six  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  Such  a rag  is, 
time  the  sweepings  may  bo  collected,  for  they  of  course,  not  thrown  away.  It  is  sent,  with 
contain  more  or  less  loose  gold,  every  grain  of  other  sweepings,  to  a refiner,  who  abstracts  all 
which  is  separated  from  the  rubbish  and  saved,  the  gold  hidden  in  its  dingy  meshes. 

The  C4W05  having  been  made  and  embossed  A book  in  binding — that  is,  in  being  clothed 
the  sheets  are  placed  within  them,  properly  — passes  through  about  ten  hands.  These  form 
pasted,  and  the  volume  having  been  put  into  a three  or  four  separate  trades,  quite  as  distinct 
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the  process.  The  teeth  of  the  comb  pull  out 
the  colors  into  a series  of  ovals,  or  rather  para- 
bolas. If  the  comb,  instead  of  being  drawn 
straight  through,  has  also  a motion  from  side 
to  side,  un  altogether  different  pattern  is  pro- 
duced; if  drawn  twice,  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise, si  ill  another  ; and  so  on  ad  in  fmutm. 
When  the  marblcr  has  produced  the  pattern 
that  suits  him  for  the  time,  ho  lays  a sheet  of 
paper  upon  the  tank.  Tliis  takes  up  all  the 
colors,  just  as  they  lav  upon  the  surface  of  the 
gum-water.  A little  color  will  be  left  around 
the  edges  of  the  tank  ; this  is  struck  off  by  a 
Hat  ruler,  and  the  process  is  renewed.  This 
operation,  which  it  1ms  taken  so  long  to  de- 
scribe, is  performed  very  rapidly,  varying  in 
time  with  the  number  of  colors  and  combings. 
Two  minute#  for  a sheet  of  paper  of  the  me 
of  sixteen  pages  of  the  Magazine  is  a fair  aver- 
age. If  the  edges  of  a book  are  to  be  marbled 
the  process  is  the  same.  The  tank  is  prepared  as 
before,  and  the  nimbler  takes  as  many  volumes 
m lie  can  conveniently  hold— the  covers  not 
having  been  put  on — and  dips  the  ends  and 
side  successively.  The  sheets  arc  so  fifthly 
pressed  together  that  the  colors  only  touch  the 
edges  without  penetrating  between  the  leaves. 
The  w onder  of  the  whole  process  is  that  while 
the  patterns  may  be  infinitely  varied,  the  oper- 
ator cun  by  this  apparently  chance  operation 
produce  any  number  of  the  same  kind.  He 
will,  if  lie  wishes,  make  u thousand  successive 
sheets  all  apparently  alike — though  in  reality 
no  one  is  exactly  like  auother.  Abroad  this 
process  is  kept  as  n great  secret.  Mr.  J.  G, 
Kohl,  the  famous  German  traveler,  who  had 


divine.  There  are  two  reasons  why  a book 
“bound”  or  “half  bound"  in  calf  or  morocco 
costs  more  than  the  same  book  in  cloth.  #Yi r$ty 
leather  costs  more  than  muslin.  Sfeond,  hand 
labor  enters  more  largely  into  it  than  machine 
work.  Preparing  the  covers  of  books  bound 
wholly  or  in  part  iu  leather  is  technically  called 
“ finishing/* 

There  is  a favorite  style  of  half-leather  bind- 
ing which  involves  n process  so  beautiful  as 
fairly  to  entitle  it  to  a separate  paragraph. 
This  is  where  the  back  is  of  leather  and  the 
sides  of  “marbled”  paper.  A shallow  tank  is 
filled  with  water  in  which  gum  has  been  dis- 
solved. The  different  colors  arc  simply  ground 
in  water.  The  imirbler  dips  a brush  into  a pot, 
and  with  a peculiar  flirt  sprinkles  the  color  into 
the  tank.  The  color  spreads  upon  the  surface 
in  irregular  oval  form#,  just  as  a drop  of  oil 
spreads  upon  water.  He  then -in  like  manner 
sprinkles  other  Colors.  These  colors  will  uot 
mix  ; a drop  of  one  falling  upon  another  mere- 
ly crowd#  a space  for  itself,  altering  the  shape 
of  the  first  color.  A third  color  docs  the  same 
thing  to  both,  and  so  oti.  Sometimes  only  one 
color  is  used ; sometimes  half  a score.  Every 
color  presents  a series  of  forms  hounded  by 
curved  lines.  Thus,  if  the  first  color  was  red 
and  the  second  blue,  if  a drop  of  the  latter  falls 
upon,  the  centre  of  a drop  of  the  former,  there 
will  be  a blue  centre  surrounded  with  a red 
ring;  if  a blue  drop  falls  upon  the  edge  of  a 
rod  one,  there  will  be  a blue  circle  cutting  into 
the  circumference  of  u red  one ; and  so  on 
through  the  whole  range  of  colors,  no  one  of 
which  in  any  case  intermixes  with  another. 
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Visited  almost  all  the  great  manufacturing  es-  house-man  docs  not  deliver  the  paper  to  the 
tabliahments  in  Europe,  was  never  able  to  • pressman  his  room  will  he  dogged  in  a fetv 
it  until  it  was  shown  to  him  in  this  establish-  j hours.  If  the  superintendent  of  the  press-room 
incut.  does  not  promptly  send  the  printed  sheets4  to 

The  sheets  when  marbled  are  rough,  and;  the  drying-room  his  floor  will  be  dogged;  and 
the  colors  arc  indistinct.  To  bring  out  the  full  so  on  to  the  end.  If  an  interruption  should 
beauty  of  the  tints,  and  their  endlessly-varied  happen,  a moment's  glance  would  show  exactly 
com  hi  nations,  the  sheet  is  burnished.  This  ; where  it  was  and  whose  was  ihc  fault, 
must  bo  done  by  rubbing,  for  no  amount  of  ; A daily  newspaper  and  a periodical,  like  our 
pressure  wonld  give  it  a polish.  To  effect  this  ! own,  for  example,  are  really  the  cheapest,  things 
art  agarc  burnisher  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a ; produced,  regarding  them  simply  as  man uf av- 
ion;: perpendicular  lever,  fixed  at  one  end,  ami ! lured  articles.  If  we  lmd  space  we  would  like 
moved  bach  and  forth  by  the  steam-engine  over  j to  show  how  much  a man  gets  for  the  four  or 
i\  bed  having  a curve  answering  to  the  radius  five  cents  which  he  pays  for  his  Morning  ITvrahl 
of  the  circle  which  would  bo  described  by  the  or  Times,  or  his  Evening’s  Post  or  Commercial. 
lever.  The  sheet  is  placed  upon  the  bed,  which  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  belongs 
is  pressed  up  by  a t reddle,  and  each  part  to  our  special  subject — the  “ Making  of  the 
brought  successively*  under  the  burnisher.  No-  Magazine/” 

tiling  less  bard  than  a dint  or  n gate  will  serve  The  white  paper  upon  which. our  Magazine 
The  hardest  steel  would  be-  is  printed  costs  nearlv  three-fifths  of  the  amount 


for  a burnisher, 
come  scratched  in  n few  hours.  The  hard  agate, 
indeed,  requires  polishing  every  few  weeks. 

Let  us  now,  bv  aid  of  the  Sectional  Diagram 
on  page  30,  briefly  retrace  the  operations  which 
have  been  described.  In  this  the  front  wall  of 
the  manufacturing  building  is  supposed  to  be 

removed,  so  that  the  entire  

series  of  operations  can  be  a " %|figg3j| 
seen  af  a glance.  On  the  m 
1st  floor,  i,  e.>  the  basement,  ’ft  «i 

the  paper  is  prepared  and  K:  wt 

given  out,  and  the  Weekly  B i v wk 

primed.  Here,  also,  are  the  |S'.  | m ■* 

of  which  B|  ( \ . » j| 


steam  - engines, 
there  are  two:  one  of  125- 
horse  power,  used  by  day, 
when  all  the  machinery  is  to 
be  worked;  the  other,  of 
about  one-third  that  power, 
used  at  night,  when  the 
WeMtf  presses  only  arc  to 
l»e  run.  The  boilers  do  not 
appear,  for  they  are  in  the 
court -yard;  there  are  two 
of  these,  only  one  being  at 
work  at  a time,  the  other 
being  in  reserve,  to  be  used 
when  its  mate  may  he  un- 
dergoing repairs.  On  the 
2d  floor  is  the  main  press- 
room. On  the  3d  floor  the 
sheets  arc  dried  and  pressed. 
On  the  4th  they  are  folded 
and  gathered.  On  the  5th 
they  are  sewed.  On  the 
Oth  the  book  is  bound.  In 
the  7th  story  are  the  Com- 
posing and  Electroty]>c 
Rooms.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sheets  of  paper  go 
regularly  up  for  six  stories 
ifk  a continuous  stream,  al- 
most automatically  when 
ouce  started.  They  can  not 
stop  for  more  than  the  brief- 
est interval.  If  the  ware- 
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will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.”  To  show 
the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  we  tube  the  single 
instance  of  the  printing-press,  which  We  have 
shown  to  be  a muchme  which  saves  as  much 
labor  as  any  one  ever  invented.  Suppose  this 
had  stopped  with  the  Franklin  Press,  tho  tfost  of 
hooks  would  have  been  greatly  beyond  what  ir 
now  is,  and  the  sale  in  consequence  much 
smaller.  Then  a Magazine  like  ours,  or  a 
daily  newspaper  of  large  circulation,  would  hare 
been  impossible,  simply  because  the  copies 
could  not  be  printed  in  time.  The  amount  of 
printing  now  done  is  so  much  greater  that  there 
are  more  pressmen  employed  than  there  would 
have  been  if  hand -presses  only  wero  used. 
Then,  again,  each  printed  work  gives  employ- 
ment, in  one  way  or  another,  to  many  persons, 
such  as  compositors  and  binders,  to  say  nothing 
of  authors,  artists,  and  engravers,  and  the  nu- 
merous classes  employed  in  the  distribution  and 
wile  of  books  and  periodicals.  A daily  news- 
paper involves  in  its  “getting  up”  an  expense 
of  which  few  have  any  idea.  One  New  York 
daily  officially  states  that  during  the  four  years 
of  the  war  it  has  paid  half  a million  of  dollars 
for  the  single  item  of  correspondence  from  rhe 
anny.  Its  entire  expenses,  before  a single 
copy  of  any  Number  is  printed,  can  not  be  less 
than  half  a million  of  dollars  a year.  It  bears 
all  this  expense,  and  yet  sells  the  sheet  for  less 


ito.1  laid  out  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  stock ; 
wear  and  tear  of  buildings  and  machinery ; in- 
surance and  taxes;  with  a “margin"  left  for 
Publishers*  profits  upon  the  whole  enterprise. 

From  all  these  items  of  cost  we  select  one 
for  specific  examination.  The  plates  for  a sin- 
gle Number  of  the  Magazine  cost  about  $3000, 
This  includes  the  sums  paid  to  editors,  contribu- 
tors, artists,  engravers,  compositors,  and  elec- 
trotypes for  that  one  Number.  This  cost  is 
incurred  at  the  outset,  before  a single  sheet  is 
printed,  and  must  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
all  the  copies.  If  only  t(HK)  were  printed,  this 
alone  would  be  three  dollars  for  every  copy. 
Five  dollars  would  be  as  little  as  any  one  Num- 
ber wotdd  cost  to  the  buyer  ; and  at  this  rate 
the  aggregate  profit  upon  I OpO  copies  would 
not  l>e  enough  to  warrant  any  one  to  produce 
them.  If  10,000  were  printed,  this  cost  would 
be  reduced  to  thirty  cents  a copy.  Then  each 
copy  of  the  Magazine  might  probably  be  sold 
for  a dollar.  But  if  100,000  are  printed  from 
the  same  plates,  this  first  cost  of  $3000  amounts 
to  only  three  cents  on  each  copy,  and  the  Mag- 
azine can  be  produced  at  its  present  rate. 

There  is  a prevalent  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  mechanics  and  workmen.  It  is  said 
that  “If  a machine  is  introduced  by  means  of 
which  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  ten,  nine 
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than  a cent  a copy  more  than  the  white  paper 
costs,  simply  because  there  are  100,000  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  four  cents  each  morning 
for  a daily  newspaper.  If,  now,  it  sold  only 
10,000,  which  would  be  the  utmost  that  it  could 
furnish  in  season  without  some  elaborate  print- 
ing machine,  it  would  be  obliged  to  expend  a 
far  less  sum  in  procuring  material,  and  must 
also  charge  a much  higher  price.  The  sub- 
scribers would  get  a much  smaller  and  poorer 
article,  at  a much  greater  cost.  It  is  true  that 
a large  portion  of  the  receipts  of  a newspaper 
are  derived  from  advertisements;  but  it  can 
get  a large  number  of  advertisements  at  high 
prices  only  because  it  has  a large  sale.  Re- 
duce the  sale,  and  the  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments is  reduced  in  a ratio  fully  equal. 

The  principle  might  be  illustrated  in  like 
manner  in  the  case  of  almost  any  machine  ap- 
plied to  any  manufacture.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  a machine  may  temporarily  throw  a num- 
ber of  persons  out  of  their  usual  employment. 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  printing-press,  it  in  a short 
time  adds  to  the  n amber  of  men  actually  em- 
ployed in  their  special  tYade ; and  in  the  tenth 
and  exceptional  case  it  opens  new  employment 
of  a kindred  nature. 

A COMMON  STORY. 

So,  the  truth's  out.  1*11  grasp  it  like  a snake ; 
It  will  not  slay  me.  My  heart  shall  not  break 
A while,  if  only  for  the  children's  sake. 

For  his  too,  somewhat.  Let  him  stand  unblamed ; 
None  say  he  gave  me  less  than  honor  claimed. 
Except — one  trifle  scarcely  worth  being  named ; 

The  heart.  That's  gone.  The  corrupt  dead  might  be 
As  easily  raised  up,  breathing — fair  to  see, 

As  he  amid  bring  his  whole  heart  back  to  me. 

I never  sought  him  in  coquettish  sport, 

Or  courted  him  as  silly  maidens  court, 

And  wonder  when  the  longed-for  prize. falls  short. 

I only  loved  him — any  woman  would ; 

But  shut  my  love  up  till  he  came  and  sued, 
Then  poured  it  o'er  his  dry  life  like  a flood. 

I was  so  happy  I could  make  him  blest ! 

So  happy  that  I was  his  first  and  best, 

As  he  mine,  when  he  took  me  to  his  breast. 

Ah  me  ! if  only  then  he  had  been  true ! 

If  for  one  little  year,  a month  or  two, 

He  had  given  me  love  for  love,  as  was  my  due ! 

Or,  had  he  told  me,  ere  the  deed  was  done, 

He  only  raised  me  to  his  heart's  dear  throne — 
Pa  r substitute ! because  the  qu?en  was  gone ! 


; Or,  had  he  whispered  when  his  sweetest  kiss 
Was  warm  upon  my  mouth  in  fancied  bliss, 

He  had  kissed  another  woman  like  to  this — 

It  were  less  bitter!  Sometimes  I could  weep 
To  be  so  cheated,  like  a child  asleep — 

Were  not  the  anguish  far  too  dry  and  deep. 

So  I built  my  house  upon  another’s  ground; 
Mocked  with  a heart  just  caught  at  the  rebound ; 
A cankered  thing  that  looked  so  firm  and  sound. 

And  when  that  heart  grew  colder — colder  still, 

I,  ignorant,  tried  all  duties  to  fulfill, 

| Blaming  my  foolish  pain,  exacting  will, 

| All— any  thing  but  him.  It  was  to  be ; 

, The  full  draught  others  drink  up  carelessly 

I Was  made  this  bitter  Tuntalus-cup  for  me. 

I I say  again — he  gives  me  all  I claimed, 

. I and  my  children  never  shall  be  shamed ; 

He  is  a just  man — he  will  live  unblamed. 

Only — O God,  O God,  to  cry  for  bread, 

! And  get  a stone ! Daily  to  lay  my  head 
Upon  a bosom  where  the  old  love's  dead! 

Dead  ? Fool ! It  never  lived.  It  only  stirred 
Galvanic,  like  an  hour-cold  corpse.  None  heard  ; 
So  let  me  bury  it  without  a word. 

Hell  keep  that  other  woman  from  my  sight, 

I know  not  if  her  face  be  foul  or  bright ; 

I only  know  that  it  was  his  delight — 

As  hla  was  mine : I only  know  he  stands 
Pale,  at  the  touch  of  these  long-severed  hands, 
Then  to  a flickering  smile  his  lips  commands, 

Lest  I should  grieve,  or  jealous  anger  show. 

He  need  not.  When  the  ship’s  gone  down,  I trow, 
We  little  reck  whatever  wind  may  blow. 

I And  so  my  silent  moan  begins  and  ends. 

No  world’s  laugh  or  world’s  taunt,  no  pity  of  friends 
Or  sneers  of  foes,  with  this  my  torment  blends. 

None  knows — none  needs.  I have  a little  pride ; 
Enough  to  stand  up,  wife-like  by  his  side, 

With  the  same  smile  as  when  I was  a bride. 

And  I shall  take  his  children  to  my  arms ; 

| Th^y  will  not  miss  th<»se  fading,  worthless  charms ; 
j Their  kiss— ah ! unlike  his — all  pain  disarms. 

■ And  haply,  as  the  solemn  yfears  go  by, 
j He  will  think  sometimes  with  regretful  sigh, 

| The  other  woman  was  less  true  than  I. 

Dinah  Maria  MtrLocK. 
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most  important  of  all  known  gold  deposits,  Cal- 
ifornia not  excepted.*' 

The  gold  regions  of  Virginia  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  other  localities.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, for  instance,  gold  is  most  abundantly 
found  in  the  trap-rocks,  or  those  of  igneous 
origin ; but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  not. 
In  the  gold-bearing  strata  of  Virginia  trap-rock 
is  frequently  found  intruding,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  bo  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  Syenite, 
gneiss,  green-stone,  and  porphyry  appear  to  be 
rather  the  primary  sources,  and  the  pyrites  are 
evidently  the  immediate  matrix.  All  iron  py- 
rites contain  gold,  and  often  silver — only  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  coal  formation — and  the 
extensive  gold  deposits  of  Virginia  maybe  said 
to  be  literally  one  continuous  belt  or  accumu- 
lation of  veins  of  iron  pyrites. 

Most  of  the  gold-bearing  rock  which  has 
hitherto  been  mined  in  Virginia  is  principally 
a kind  of  talcose  slate,  somewhat  resembling 
soap-stone,  but  not  so  greasy  to  the  touch.  This 
slate  is  red  and  ferruginous  at  the  surface,  but, 
at  a greater  depth,  is  filled  with  small  ciystals 
of  iron  pyrites  which  are  decomposed  near  the 
surface  and  appear  as  peroxyd  of  iron,  giving 
the  slate  a brown  or  yellow'  tinge.  This  slate 
is  a metamorphic  rock,  and  runs  in  a regular  belt 
parallel  w ith  the  Alleghany  mountain  chain. 

The  gold  found  in  the  State  of  Virginia  oc- 
curs in  exceedingly  small  grains,  often  so  fine 
as  to  be  not  only  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  undiscernible  even  by  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  lens.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the 
ores  are  worth  three  or  four  dollars  per  bushel. 
Some  veins  of  the  slate  region  contain  coarse 
gold,  in  grains  as  large  as  the  head  of  a pin 
and  even  larger.  These  are  generally  found 
in  veins  of  quartz  in  which  the  pyrites  are  con- 
centrated into  larger  masses.  Where  the  py- 
rites are  disseminated  in  fine  crystals  through 
the  mass  of  the  rock  the  gold  is  found  to  be 
very  fine.  In  the  first  pyrites  the  gold  is  often 
invisible,  even  if,  after  separation,  it  appears  to 
be  coarse'.  By  natural  or  artificial  decompo- 
sition the  gold  becomes  visible,  the  pyrites  are 
converted  into  oxyd  of  iron,  and,  by  aid  of  a 
lens,  the  gold  can  be  detected  embedded  in  the 
oxyd  of  iron.  Another  form  in  which  native 
gold  is  not  unfrequcntly  found  in  Virginia  is 
in  quartz,  in  which  it  is  embedded.  Solid 
white  quartz,  both  in  veins  and  in  crystals,  is 
found,  in  which  the  gold  appears  in  spangles, 
plates,  grains,  and  also  in  perfectly  developed 
crystals.  Throughout  the  gold  regions  of  Vir- 
ginia copper  pyrites  are  found  in  all  the  me- 
tallic deposits.  It  invariably  accompanies  the 
gold-bearing  iron  pyrites,  and  is  always  con- 
sidered a good  indication  of  richness.  Cases 
have  often  occurred  iu  which  the  largest  amount 
of  treasure  has  been  abandoned  because  the 
miners  had  not  the  knowledge  or  proper  ap- 
pliances for  separating:  the  precious  yield  of 
gold  and  copper. 

To  give  any  adequate  description  of  the  min- 
eral wealth  which  Virginia  contains  would  be 
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not  only  to  minutely  describe  every  rod  of  her 
entire  length,  embracing  hundreds  of  miles,  but 
to  enumerate  almost  every  mineral  of  value 
hitherto  known  among  mankind.  It  is  not  in 
gold  alone  that  she  abounds,  but,  scattered  in 
profusion  over  almost  her  entire  surface,  are  to 
be  found — iron,  copper,  silver,  tin,  tellurium, 
lead,  platinum,  cinnabar,  plumbago,  manga- 
nese, asbestos,  kaolin  (porcelain  clay),  slate 
clay  (fire  clay),  coal,  roofing  slate  of  the  great- 
est durability,  marbles  of  the  rarest  beauty, 
soap-stone,  sulphur,  hone-stone  equal  to  the 
best  Turkey,  gypsum,  lime,  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron),  blue-stone  (sulphate  of  copper),  grind- 
stones, cobalt,  emery,  and  a variety  of  other 
materials  that  w'c  have  hitherto  been  compelled 
to  import  or  to  do  without.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said,  witli out  exaggeration,  that  in  the  single 
State  of  Virginia,  in  the  most  singular  juxta- 
position of  w'hat  might  be  considered  geologic- 
ally incongruous  materials,  is  to  be  found  an 
almost  exhaustlcss  fund  of  God-given  treasures, 
more  than  enough  to  pay  off  our  whole  national 
debt,  and  only  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  drag  them  to  light  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

The  writer  of  this  article  made  a tour,  in  the 
month  of  August  last,  through  a portion  of  the 
gold  regions  of  Virginia  in  company  with  three 
very  eminent  geologists  and  mineralogists; 
two  of  them  old  native  Virginians,  and  the 
other  a resident  of  Kansas.  The  portion  we  se- 
lected for  visiting  was  three  of  the  richest  min- 
eral countries  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal:  viz., 
Goochland,  Buckingham,  and  Fluvanna.  In 
these  three  connties  alone  we  visited  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  rich  and  wTell  known  mines, 
teeming  with  gold,  copper,  silver,  roofing  slate, 
copperas,  granite,  and  many  other  valuable 
materials. 

The  first  place  we  visited  was  Belzoro  Mine. 
This  truly  splendid  estate  is  situated  some  fifty 
miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  White  Hall  Road, 
and  about  seven  miles  from  Columbia,  the  point 
at  which  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  region 
come  in  contact  with  the  commercial  world, 
through  the  James  River  Canal.  The  Belzoro 
Mine  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  centre  of  one 
of  the  richest  nests  of  gold  deposits  to  be  found 
any  where  in  Virginia — perhaps  on  this  conti- 
nent ; for  not  only  in  itself  but  in  all  the  prop- 
erties immediately  contiguous  to  it:  viz.,  the 
Marks,  Collins,  Eades,  the  Big-Bird,  etc.,  evi- 
dences were  scattered  every  where  of  the  whole 
earth  teeming  with  mineral  wealth.  I reully 
believe  that  on  one  and  all  of  these  estates  (es- 
pecially the  Belzoro  and  that  of  Lancelot  Marks 
immediately  adjoining)  there  are  whole  acres  of 
ground  where  every  scrap  of  rock,  each  handful 
of  soil  contains  more  or  less  of  the  precious 
metal& 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  Belzoro  Mine  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  crucibles,  made  by 
the  Indians,  or,  perhaps,  some  remoter  and  un- 
known tribes,  have  been  found  on  it,  bearing  a 
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rude  Ti'Scuiln^Aivi'  f%\  m aeont  oU?u  and  rimhi-  fWtf&iftjtfViheu  ''IhHhwJ  up  hi  0'>W..i'd. 

Tody  domed  hi  ihr  1**0;  wf  molting  the  pfv-  by  George  Kid  ter-.  H;t-n  Mnjor  Wrl:i  . ;o»u  Otad 
cmiG  fi&ld  5.%.  hy  ;I^4J<rGk»t  Sltfr&k  the  "px+MAi;  prityr i V ior , 

by  irV  |8S2  The  prpnerty<>hok  r*mV  engaged  upon  in  Thgyy  ace  ihtpr, 

thftrf  tadoagod  to  Mf.  AVlllhod  .S>aUj*wortih  im)i1  [gydd4»enrtU£  <|Ham  veins  ou  ftii1* plnoey  aft  of 
. geid^v.tdiiag*  'e^mriaed,  i*;Wt  , 'vhiHi  have  hwm  pm*perje.ri  and  .found-  to  W: 

up :vi  vvheh  it  was  ’%.  the  pres-  • oxgeitflingly  Yit% : It  1$  with  'tt4«w.|4^:  aa  wid- 

en* pnynoior*.  Mr.  George  .Fisher.  It  omu-  ’ many  others  of  the  nrheft  fo  be  fomd  t^mugh- 
thul- .'f&i  acres — u Jj^e  jwrtiou  of  v/lurh  is  j nut  Vir^iniu  -Tii^rlimorv  ha*  -never  Vuiu 

tymN^rr^  M/v  -Fiiihein,  vIki-’  te  iriftoudvftwl  ,;  c>iy  opphed  f$;  'tfe*> . 'de^ldj«menr  'of-  tlreif  Tty  • 
liif.  *ibTo*t  rnmer-ilngUr  of  Virginia,  has  boon  ; Mourns,  and  the  Fauoidb.<s  hT.titete  rhsv  ron- 
vG)  rUlng  if  for.  vriry  over  wiiufi  UG/j,  4md  has  j tain  urny,  t})gT6fbr^?  J*ir  said  Hi  hav*  j/eett  liter* 

• fllVcjidj  . *$s*eii.  titosi';  Ml-ib^ifc;; :«  ' j idlr  urd onche-il.,,. i *,  . ;.  'v  . y 

varying  u*  feet  b Iffrlra*  to  $9  fctit*  f The.  reached. 

in  vOo;  h the  u Vue  *\vaim  is  goM-k^n?!^.  ;hv  piodnH  from  Hieiimoiid  to  Columbia.  the  Kite 
Tlwvv  k httl  of  3<V  Aw*  t>yi  Wkt*?K  nearly  hy  hack*  7 <vr  ky  ont> 

Q<?pr\ ; of  ^ ^urfivve  wofl  rejkp ! rfstgt*  ififiyrn  SS^mtpp^I;  6ti  irrcsfreetiyc 

>6r ^ yivi^hirtx  ns.  'fCflOOfjvte.i*  day  inf  its'  nitA  InvcJj; 

been  ubtfluntd  firvio  oih»  crusliing  ruuolihie^loaiv  i ^run  with  a good  d w^'ifrug k>tehefi<  V^ 
.u«I  $W)  }*cr  day  nonfiomly  siv  ordinary  baocodun^H,  *tn.blo-\  dv_  /dsn  vvni;  ii?.  io^;,i 
stumps  There  arif  abikt  5t>.  urrci*  of  cre^fc.  \ '#.$$*<  iocft4rtri  of  M fs-tifr  Atbl ; 

aiidinvtn'lr  ftnrx*  erery  jurt  v>t  >v(iu|i  vvill  will  JeUcioudy 

repay''  siirftee-wa^un^  Tills  pntpeHjr  aim  tThe&r  itrv  about  £9  uc!»r<*‘  t bi» J^VrA  U'f  tivi£-- - . 

contain'*  Popper, -.lead,  anti  iron  * nwny  Isanti-  ; don.  feidcsj- i^^tore,  :vj*J  ab.o^t  lut)  oi 

ful.  spnoini  ni?  vf  t.'ixfsc  uivs  hn}ijig.  *K'vn  .Annul  \ heavily- tlmlKtred  fund.  srdh.*ic?tr  Ut  ??lv1  i IkV. 0^-;  L 
Qppidy  vieigliitMj  fmtri  1 to  T :|: fate  for.  vsfj ; T«m>)  yc-ar&;  wldle  nbundnHY  wu*, 
(Kjnufwfgfn^  buVe  f/lsu  Ixic.n  lnei[aonrlj  toiiud  j tef-po<vi‘r  «vi  the  place  <b  nin  an  f ogiilf 

•««r  I}i»-‘  \wr|tife#.v  ; v -f  •.*. » .‘4  { \ fot  the  pnrpose  of  rnibu!^  ; . , 

Tbo  M tt hf  Mln^  M&$  Im»  said,  to  stand'  tiekt  j Aimnig  the  ;6t bet*  btine^  we.Vi^i f ecj  m lt3r<><veli- 

in  this  ijnme-  ■.{  land  County  wre  the 

diftte  neighborhood;  ThU  very  v.?h<al.lo  prop-  | •CoUdis.  Eades.  and  Waller;  aii  of  nhich  laoV 

• rrr,  ^ouiy‘risiog  pryus,  i^  boaiidefi  rov  three ‘ die  iumc  proofs  nf  ivdiunhitil'  . 

^iiles  by  fnm'Hus  gold  mnies  x tim  JE^de^,  t^e;j  wcfdth,  *ad  a tJiousaiid  agrfynUttrwt  at- 

t(lf  ami  the  Belr.om»  juM described.  .Su^;';r':iriijbtftes  to  tempr  the  imitiignnit  qr^  of 

fd«3-vvwkhiH^  woa  ^hnncaepd  here  in  !<S30  by  i the  mim<r«I  treasures  they  are  know  to  oho* 
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tain*  In  most  of  these  nothing  was  being  done, 
or  hwd  ever  been  done,  but  the  simplest  surface- 
washing  with  the  rudest  appliances.  At  only 
one  of  them,  the  Waller,  did  we  see  any  thing 
like  an  active  attempt  at  working,  and,  in  this 
ease,  although  they  had  only  proceeded  a few 
feet  into  the  ground,  they  were  already  being 
amply  repaid  for  their  labor. 

The  Waller  Mine  was  discovered  in  1831, 
when  Cole  and  Wool  fork  curried  on  surface  - 
Washing  there  for  four  mouths.  Veins  were 
discovered  by  Moss  in  1832.  A splendid  one 
of  brown  oxvd  of  iron,  6 feet  thick,  was  laid 
open  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  and  worked  by  them 
until  William  K.  rimith  purchased  the  land. 
He  afterward  sold  to  Messrs.  Richards,  of 
New  York,  who  worked  it  twelve  months  and 
then  sold  it  to  a Loudon  (England)  company 
at  a large  sum.  Through  the  mismanagement 
of  the  agent  it  failed,  after  abortive  efforts 
of  two  years.  The  agent  was  represented  to 
as  having  been  an  incompetent  and  worth- 
less man,  who  cared  much  more  to  spend  the 
money  of  the  company  than,  to  use  it  judicious- 
ly in  developing  the  mine.  The  London  com- 
pany sold  it  to  the  present  owners,  Messrs. 
Dabney,  who  own  the  west  part  (comprising 
211*  acres)*  and  to  Mr.  Anderson  the  east  part. 
Messrs.  Turner,  Hughes,  and  Go,  are  now 
opening  a shaft  on  the  west  part,  near  where 
the  beat  ^diggings”  were  formerly  worked,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  adjoining  sketch. 

While  watching  the  negroes  at  work,  lower- 
ing and  drawing  up  their  buckets  full  of  the 
auriferous  earth,  we  seized  an  opportunity  of 


conversing  with  them.  One  of  them,  “Bill/’ 
an  evidently  shrewd  fellow’,  told  us  that  while 
he  was  at  work  at  the  old  mine,  for  the  Fishers, 
he  kept  $2000  that  he  had  “ found/’  and  put  it 
out  to  interest.  This  statement  we  afterward 
had  the  means  of  fully  corroborating  by  a total- 
ly different  channel  of  information.  Being 
desirous  of  knowing  what  Bill  was  “foul- 
ing” now,  we  put  the  question  to  him  plunVp- 
ly,  and  were  told  that  every  month  he  could 
lay  by  his  little  egg-shell  full  of  “pickings.’" 
At  that  rate  we  could  not  exactly  calculate 
how*  much  “pickings”  went  to  his  co-workers, 
and  how  much  of  legitimate  earnings  to  his 
employer  ; but  the  yield  should  be  something 
handsome  to  admit  that  ratio  of  discount, 
w hether  in  the  way  of  picking  or  stealing. 

The  Waller  Mine  is,  unquestionably,  one  of 
the  richest  in  Virginia.  The  matrix  of  the 
gold  there  is  decomposed  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
rotten  quarts,  and  the.  vein  is  from  one  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness.  No  shaft  has  yet  been  sunk 
aver  7 > feet,  and  the  best  ore  has  always  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts.  The  works 
have  always  hitherto  been  stopped  on  account 
of  the*  appearance  of  w ater,  m tlie  proper  ma- 
chinery for  getting  rid  of  it  was  lacking  ; and 
this  may  be  said  of  almost  every  other  similar 
past  effort  in  Virginia.  There  is  first-rate  wa- 
ter-power on  this  place,  and  every  opportunity 
for  rare  and  profitable  mining  operations. 

From  Goochland  we  proceeded  westward, 
into  the  equally  rich  county  of  Fluvanna. 
Here  we  visited  and  examined  minutely  the 
tine  gold  mines  of  Moseby,  Chalk  Level,  Fount- 
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uni,  Cox*  Snead,  nod  the  Aia/gmnoefit  IVlftirft  There  are  TOO  acres*  nf  wlndh  ahon  r-  am  iibif 
nnt,  spreml  out.  like  n b^aij thnl :. ft ; fti  .mUmafoo,  That  portion  civzr  thz  gmi)r 

»f  itc  ft  used  fnftpHMOfe ; t)Va?  ov^r  this < date— - 
the  Blue  Ridge  mmaitiUtti3  VVfoo  \w  found  in  fully  one  half  the  ekUi  rated  ground— ft  kemg. 
this  co.unlV  wi«  hnr.?\  rupN-i him  of  wha*.  w rcmiHUttly  retie  vs  urn*.  o.  invigorated  try  the 
had  sects  in  (ftim-h  land.  Eyvfy  whetti  the  p?ai> ; elftiriiftgmticm  of  xbe  siato  n ml  1 in* as* one  Ituti cm 
ti'rcd  eyaof  (lie  ^ofoR^t  uild  nbobrnlogixt  coifol  j iip  by  the  pio\v?  and  is  rima  kupf  ve^vfbriile 
hod  unaastoknVdo  proofs  oi  thci  bodudlu^  ffth~  j Thft  ft  a rx?ryj>ceidhir  fimt.iiiu-jft  this  *s£«>P  -p£: 
ness  of  rim  foiMiftv.  j country,  fanners  having  n^iired  us  that;  owing 

The  Tel l im it t (i  M hi e at  .vids  for^mOKt  Aniut)^  Ur  the  fact,  just'  metiHotukh  eacftft  succeed  trig 
the  valuable-  >p/ ds  hjr.herfo  explored  in  ibis  ' crop — ftU  other,  influences  being  equally  favor- 
county;;  U oofOniofi  dtpmftSSd  and  wp$  1 proves  more  abundant  .than  ifa  formm- 

dfte.overod  in  fri,  at  which  Hafts  vyork  upr^>  |t  ftjer.  A.  Im^n  stream  runs  through  the  prop- 
yls comip^nced,  . SfiisftH  vptfyj£Vtnft.  and  oee  >Pty,  fumfthiitg  abundant  wmer-powet  for  any 
got  tmt  which  yielded  seven  pennyweights,  or  mining  operations.  The  mid  from  the  mine 
dollars,  U'  the  .hushed.  After  Hie  nece<^;*.iy  to  the  mill  seat  is  not  more  than  a quarter  of 
mnehinery  had  been  put  up  U yielded  $10ft  a a mBe*  and  % very  easy  of  access, 

Tty  from  onr.  *mc;[e  null  driven  by  water.  It  Tire  abruptness  with  which  the  granite  strata 
belonged  >o  Hughey  am!  was  lifted  l>y  Mzwtz.  trends  upon  the  lnotoUi.tcton*  strain  and  >he 
Fisher,  who  worked  ft  for  four! ecu  yc:u:s..  In  slate*  in  this  locality,  would  lead  one  readily  lo 
;j  if  Vvh^’^hl  %o  Conftj^UrA>  ho  auppo^le  that  the  m,e  ml  Id  erotic  strata  liacj  been 

’Wtifr-ktsti  \t  up  ejglffc  <♦!’  4fehfoveat^  urpl.ft  re-  forced  between  the  granite  and  slate  by  KOrue 
ported  U\  ihtn>  from  it  upn  than  strong  volcanic  actkuu  1"  he  me  t n Utferoo  y s r ram 

&0&  ! iiv  iX  CffihSv  t ho  fr%M  d^atth  of  tire  I dfprt  fr(M  TiOrthcAst  to  aoiubw^hcatuf  has  hit 
spec  has  ucver  boon  re:;chc.fo  as  m shaft  has  j tingle  toward  the  east,  in  dev.- ending,  of  ah*) nr 
ever  hven  sunk  d.*op  enough  to  ger  at  the  'bed-  j fifteen  degree*.  There  u>xt.  three  vehi*  in  the 
rock  (the  point  iu  which  the  ralrn'  of  Mich  a holt  n'lrendy  dUcovcred,  1 he  m tin  win 
mine  may  hft  truly  siiid  Fo  only  ccinimenee),  the  i jeefs  above  tjiy  Rdi  ahomf  two  feeft  is  nhnur 
lowest  hiUicrto  3nuk  pnibnldy  not  over  lour  feet  yrfde, : w n.d  . i ^ pnsijd  of  qimrt/.nf 

sixty  feet.  Already  three  parallel  qiianz  vein*  white  texture,  quite  hard,  v»Uimining  argeuftt- 
have  been  discovered  rich  iu  the  i»n rest  gold,  eroii?  galena,  copper  ^.fopfuftev,  iind  gold,  T he 
Tliis  pn^perty  m situated  eight  iniles  fhuw  -Co-  ♦irgcruiforous  vfdrih 

Itrmbia,  on  the  f-ohinibia  Roach  of  rijver  ro  tlie  wo  of  mv.  Tie  - dithetdry  with 

Tin;  Snead  Gold  Mine  is  another  v&ry  to*  . f ho.  nfoiors  kom  a^eb^w  hem  h-^  boon  in  their 
markahle  place,  deserving  of  gpomfin  mention,  having  no  wny  of  xmoft jog  th^;  lead,  silver,  and 
St  ft  situated  sonm  rix  miles  fr«»m  C-dumhia,  cm  oop.jvi,  nnd  rh?^audHudiig  chc  //old. 
the  Xynchhnrg  turnpike.  This  fhrin  is  one  of  • Thft  . uiiuo  was  iftst  >vtAkvd  in:  I FT7,  by 
iho  tnost  healthy  and  beautiful  which  vw  worked 

ed  ih  \mt  whole  trip. 
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worked  but  very  little  since  they  left  it,  ow- 
ing to  the  inability  of  those  who  undertook 
it  to  separate  the  ores.  Explorations  have 
since  then  been  made  on  this  property,  and 
developed  even  richer  veins  of  these  mixed 
ores. 

From  Fluvanna  we  crossed  the  James  River 
Canal,  and  pursued  *our  journey  through  the 
renowned  County  of  Buckingham.  I apply, 
that  epithet  to  it,  because  it  has  always  borne 
the  character  of  being  the  richest  mineral  coun- 
ty in  the  State  of  Virginia — not  because  it 
really  possesses  any  more  of  the  precious  met- 
als than  either  of  the  other  two  I have  de- 
scribed, but  because  its  resources  have  hitherto 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  more  actively 
investigated  and  developed.  More  than  one 
mine  in  this  State — foremost  among  them  the 
Buckingham  and  Loudon  mines — have  already 
achieved  a world-wide  reputation ; but  they  are 
only  indications  of  what  exists  elsewhere,  per- 
haps in  even  greater  abundance,  in  that  and 
the  adjoining  counties. 

Among  the  minevS  we  visited  in  Buckingham 
County  were  the  Lightfoot,  Bumpus,  Ford, 
Hobson,  Ayres,  and  the  Duncan,  or  Apperson. 
A passing  description  of  two  or  three  of  these 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  remainder. 

Ford’s  Mine  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
New  Canton,  a small  village  near  the  Slate 
River.  It  contains  350  acres,  about  100  of 
which  are  in  cultivation,  the  balance  in  timber, 
with  a very  valuable  stream  of  water  running 
through  it.  A gold  vein  was  first  discovered 
at  this  place  at  the  end  of  1835,  and  fonnd  ex- 
tremely rich.  On  shafting  down  only  four  or 
five  feet  they  came  to  copper  pyrites,  also  very 
rich,  but  which  gave  great  trouble  to  separate, 
and  caused  a great  loss  of  mercury,  as  they  had 
no  means  of  reducing  the  ore.  The  copper  ore 
was,  at  that  time,  considered  useless,  and  the 
mine  was  abandoned  because  there  was  so 
much  of  it  they  could  not  get  the  gold. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  attempt 
fciade  by  Messrs.  Woodfin  and  Davis7  to  shaft 
through  solid  rock,  to  strike  the  vein  at  anoth- 
er point.  It  was  really  worth  a trip  to  the 
mine  if  only  to  see  that  attempt.  They  spent 
$3000,  and  never  struck  the  vein  at  all ; where- 
as, if  they  had  tunneled  on  with  the  vein,  with 
the  same  money  they  could  have  taken  out  at 
least  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  copper 
ore — to  say  nothing  of  the  gold.  This  vein  is 
in  a line  with,  and  probably  is  only  another 
outcropping  of,  the  famous  Lightfoot  vein, 
which  I shall  presently  describe.  It  is  distant 
from  it  only  about  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

The  Duncan  (or  Apperson)  Gold  Mine  lies 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  celebrated  Buck- 
ingham and  Loudon  mines,  and  was  owned 
for  many  years  by  parties  who  held  it  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  and  refused  all  applications  to 
have  it  mined.  Mr.  Duncan  worked  on  it, 
and,  having  found  a very  rich  vein,  tried  hard 
to  obtain  a lease  or  sale,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
either.  It  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 


a much  more  liberal  owner.  It  has  several 
large  and  very  valuable  veins  on  it,  and  is 
heavily  covered  with  timber.  The  soil  is  poor 
and  rocky.  There  is  a stream,  capable  of  turn- 
ing a mill,  running  along  its  east  line.  Sev- 
eral smaller  streams  run  through  the  land.  It 
is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  New  Canton 
to  Buckingham  Court  House.  , 

The  Lightfoot  Mine  is.  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  valuable,  and  celebrated  in  the  State,  and 
was  in  active  operation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  and  east  bank 
of  Slate  River,  about  six  miles  from  New  Can- 
ton, and  contains  250  acres,  about  50  of  which 
are  in  cultivation. 

There  are  four  well-known  and  very  rich 
veins  in  this  mine.  Along  a stream,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  property,  there  are  evidences 
of  ancient  works;  but  whether  for  copper  or 
gold  is  unknown,  for  they  are  both  found  in 
that  vicinity  in  great  abundance.  In  sinking 
holes  ancient  tools,  crucibles,  and  other  similar 
relics,  of  very  singular  form,  were  frequently 
(bund. 

The  discovery  of  this  place  in  later  years 
was  not  due  to  accident  but  to  the  scientific 
deductions  and  explorations  of  Mr.  George 
Fisher,  Sen.,  now  deceased,  who,  for  over  half 
a century,  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical geologists  and  mineralogists  of  Virginia, 
if  not  of  the  whole  United  States. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  and  respected  gen- 
tleman was  a great  loss  not  only  to  his  State 
but  to  the  whole  scientific  world;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  leave 
more  notes  behind  him,  as  he  had  explored 
nearly  the  entire  State,  and  knew  eveiy  spot 
of  value  on  its  surface. 

Mr.  Fisher  worked  this  mine  on  lease  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  repeatedly 
tried  to  purchase  it,  but  without  success.  After 
his  lease  expired  it  was  successively  worked  by 
three  different  companies,  who  leased  from  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  The  most  success- 
ful of  these  three  made  from  $800  to  $400  a 
day  by  stamp-crushing  for  gold,  but  got  into  a 
lawsuit  about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and 
ultimately  concluded  with  a forfeiture  of  the 
lease.  The  next  company  possessed  neither 
capital  nor  skill,  and  confined  itself  merely  to 
surface-washing  for  gold.  The  last  company 
devoted  itself  entirely  to  the  development  of 
the  copper  veins,  and  exported  nearly  100  tons 
of  ore,  which  were  sold  for  80  dollars  a ton  to 
a smelting  - house  in  Baltimore.  They  were 
stopped  by  the  war,  and  since  then  the  mineral 
portion  of  this  property  has  been  perfectly  idle. 
Their  lease  is  now  also  forfeited. 

The  copper  mine  on  this  place  is  very  ex- 
tensive, close  to  Slate  River,  at  the  base  of  an 
abrupt  bluff,  and  is  quite  easy  of  access  by  tun- 
neling or  drifting.  The  copper  ore  is  the  gray 
carbonate,  green  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  na- 
tive copper.  It  is  mixed  with  iron. pyrites. 

The  Slate  River  furnishes  immense  water- 
power at  this  place,  capable  of  driving  almost 
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any  number  of  stamps.  It  is  quite  near  to  the 
mines,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  boats. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, of  only  a few  isolated  places  visited 
by  the  writer,  is  intended  as  any  elaborate  por- 
trayal of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia.  It 
can,  on  the  contrary,  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  the  title-page  of  a work  upon  a sub- 

a mere  sign- 


Amifa—A  beautiful  stone  used  by  lapi- 
daries, called  the  “ Amelia  pebble,”  is  found 
in  this  county.  A sulphur  spring,  known  as 
the  “Amelia  Spring,”  possesses  many  valuable 
medicinal  properties.  A quantity  of  plumbago 
is  found  in  this  county. 

Amherst. — Iron  ore  found  in  a number  of 
places.  Copper  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
James  River  canal. 

Apjwmattfix. — Iron  ore  nnd  limestone  abund- 
ant in  the  northern  side  of  the  county. 

Avgusta, — Iron  ore  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  this  county.  Coal  lias  been  discovered 
at  several  points  on  the  northwestern  side. 
Limestone  abounds  every  where  and  of  every 
Variety.  The  blue  is  quarried  in  regular 
square  masses  that  do  not  require  the  hammer. 
Marble  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
Some  copper  is  found  in  the  northwestern  part. 
Numerous  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  exist. 

Bath. — Iron  ore  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
and  of  good  quality.  Among  the  varieties  is 
the  “magnetic.”  Limestone  abundant.  Grind- 
stone of  excellent  quality  and  abundant.  Min- 
eral springs  of  every  description : hot,  warm, 
Cold,  .sulphur,  chalybeate,  alum,  and  copperas. 

Bedford. — Iron  ore  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Fine  water-power  on  several  streams. 
Sulphate  of  barytes  also  found.  “Kaolin” — 
suitable  for  china  ware— plentiful.  Granite — 
plain  and  rose-colored — of  the  finest  quality, 
abundant.  Limestone  is  found  at  two  point* 
on  the  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee  railroad. 

Bcrfaky. — Iron  ore  exists  in  abundance. 
Anthracite  coal  fouud  to  some  extent.  Lime- 


ject  that  is  literally  exhaustless 
post  to  direct  those  who  may  be  interested  to 
where  they  can  find  the  most  abundant  field 
for  their  researches  and  enterprise.  The  writer 
has  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  richness 
of  only  three  counties  which  he  visited  out  of 
an  aggregate  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  scattered 
over  the  face  of  Virginia,  nearly  all  of  which 
contain  more  or  less  mineral  wealth  in  every 
conceivable  variety.  To  give  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  collective  wealth  which 
actually  exists,  the  following  rough  summary  is 
condensed  from  n valuable  statement  prepared 
by  Major  J.  M,  M4Cue5  and  presented  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  1 85 1 ; classifying  al- 
phabetically many  of  the  counties  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  with  the  kind  of  minerals  which, 
even  at  that  date,  they  were  well  known  to 
contain. 

Albemarle . — Iron  ore  is  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  county ; abundance  of  limestone  ; fine 
granite  and  roofing  slate  in  great  quantities  on 
the  Rivanna — plumbago,  of  good  quality,  on 
the  line  of  the  Scott svillo  plank -road. 

A Hey  ham}. — Iron  ore  of  all  kinds  and  in 
great  abundance.  Limestone  abundant,  with 
the  hydraulic  variety. 
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stone  abundant,  and  admits  of  a polish  equal 
to  marble.  Plenty  of  sandstone,  suitable  for 
building,  and  easily  worked.  Numerous  sul- 
phur and  chalybeate  springs. 

Botetourt. — Iron  ore,  of  every  variety  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Limestone  every  where.  Excellent  sandstone 
abundant. 

Brunswick . — A gray  rock  found,  susceptible 
of  dressing.  An  abundant  supply  of  the  finest 
soap-stone. 

Buckingham. — Gold  found  in  the  quartz  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  county  of 
the  State.  Iron  ore  abundant  in  the  north- 
eastern part.  Roofing  slate,  of  the  finest 
quality  and  in  profusion,  on  Slate  River.  Lime- 
stone and  a coarse  sandstone,  suitable  for  build- 
ing. Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs. 

Campbell. — Iron  ore  found  in  various  parte 
of  the  county.  A large  vein  of  limestone  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  county. 

Carroll. — Iron  ore,  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  in  every  part  of  the  county ; among 
the  varieties  is  the  “magnetic.”  Copper  ore 
and  alum  also  found.  Mineral  springs  abund- 
ant. Fire-clay  of  a fine  quality  and  soap-stone 
are  both  abundant. 

Chesterfield. — Bituminous  coal  underlies  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  Granite  of  the 
finest  quality  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county. 

Culpepper. — Gold  found  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county.  Copper  discovered  six 
miles  east  of  the  court-house.  Limestone  ex- 
tends in  one  continuous  vein  through  the  north- 
eastern and  southwestern  parts.  Roofing  slate 
abundant. 

Fauquier. — Gold  in  considerable  quantity 
found  in  the  lower  end  of  this  county.  Sul- 
phate of  barytes  found  and  worked  in  the  south- 
eastern part.  Extensive  quarries  of  fine  roof- 
ing-slate on  the  Rappahannock.  Limestone, 
granite,  and  sandstone  abundant. 

Fluvanna. — Iron  ore  abundant.  Gold  also 
in  abundance.  Limestone  found  in  the  west- 
ern part,  and  granite  along  the  Rivanna. 

Franklin. — Iron  ore  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Some  limestone. 

Frederick. — Iron  ore  in  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  county.  Limestone  abund- 
ant. Manganese  found  in  large  quantities. 

Giles. — Iron  ore  and  limestone  abundant. 

Goochland. — Gold  found  in  as  great  profu- 
sion as  in  Buckingham  in  various  parts  of  this 
county,  and  frequently  worked  to  profit.  Iron, 
copper,  and  silver  also  found  in  abundance. 
Several  coal  and  coke  mines  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  county. 

Grayson. — Iron  ore  is  found  here  in  great 
profusion,  and  so  pure  that  it  can  be  worked 
in  a smith’s  fire  without  the  necessity  of  bloora- 
eiy.  The  finest  sandstone  and  soap-stone 
found  in  abundance,  the  latter  exceedingly  val- 
uable for  its  power  of  resistance  to  fire,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  used.  It  can  be 
dressed,  with  a common  axe  and  jack-plane, 


into  mantles,  slabs,  etc.  Fire-clay  of  best 
quality  is  abundant.  Emery  has  also  been 
found  in  abundance. 

Green. — Near  the  Blue  Ridge  copper  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Halifax. — Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  found 
near  the  Pittsylvania  line.  Plumbago  of  finest 
quality  found  within  eight  miles  of  the  court- 
house. 

Hanovej-. — Iron  ore  is  found.  Indications 
of  coal  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  Granite 
exists  of  the  finest  quality ; also  a large  quan- 
tity of  beautiful  sandstone,  easily  polished. 

Henrico. — Bituminous  coal  underlies  a large 
part  of  the  county.  Granito  found  in  abund- 
ance and  of  fine  quality. 

Lee. — Iron  ore  found  in  several  places.  Stone 
coal  abundant.  Limestone  plentiful. 

Loudon. — Iron  ore  and  limestone  abundant 
in  the  northeastern  portion. 

Louisa. — Iron  ore  abundant  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. Gold  abundant,  and  profitably  worked. 

Madison. — Copper  ore  found  in  abundance 
in  several  parts  of  the  county.  The  ore  con- 
tains 80  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

Montgomery. — Semi-bituminous  coal  found 
in  great  quantities  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty. Iron  ore  in  abundance.  Lead  ore  and 
white  marble  also  found. 

Nelson. — Iron  ore  found  in  several  portions 
of  this  county.  Lead  ore  of  the  richest  quali- 
ty, and  containing  8 per  cent,  of  Silver,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  near  Faber’s  mills,  within 
a few  miles  of  the  canal. 

Orange. — Gold  found  in  great  abundance. 
Several  companies  engaged  in  working  it. 
Limestone  and  marble  also  found  in  this  coun- 
ty. 

Page. — Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  abundant  in 
every  part  of  this  county.  Some  copper  of 
rich  quality  found  in  the  lower  portion.  Lime- 
stone and  blue  marble  plentiful;  also  grind- 
stones of  excellent  quality. 

Patrick.  — Iron  ore  of  the  finest  quality 
abundant.  Lead  ore  has  been  found,  but  nev- 
er worked.  Silver  ore  found  in  the  southern 
portion.  Granite  and  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ity exist.  Several  sulphur  springs  are  found. 

Pittsylvania.  — Iron  ore  abundant  in  the 
northwestern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county. 
Anthracite  coal  found  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina border.  Plumbago  has  been  discovered 
on  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road. Limestone  is  abundant  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county.  White  marble  and 
sandstone  exist. 

Powhatan.  — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  this 
county.  Coal  underlies  a great  part  of  the 
county  near  James  River,  and  is  mined  profit- 
ably. Plumbago  is  found  two  miles  from  the 
Appomattox.  Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
exist  in  this  county. 

Richmond  City. — Granite  of  finest  quality 
found  in  profusion  within  (and  near)  the  cor- 
porate limits.  Marl  has  been  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  On  the  spot  now  occupied 
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by  the  Whig  office  ft  large  deposit  exists ; also 
on  Council  Chamber  Hill,  and  in  the  ravines 
north  of  Governor  Street. 

Roanoke. — Limestone  and  sandstone  abund- 
ant. 

Rockbridge. — Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  great  abundance  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  Limestone  covers  this  county  through 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  Several  varieties  of 
marble  have  been  found,  some  of  w’hich  are 
very  beautiful.  Quartz  of  a rich  color  i9  also 
found.  Rockbridge  is  noted  for  its  hydraulic 
cement,  made  at  Balcony  Falls. 

Rockingham . — This  county  abounds  in  lime- 
stone and  marble,  including  the  variegated, 
much  of  which  has  been  worked,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a high  polish.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  county.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Russell. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the 
northwest.  Both  plain  and  variegated  marble 
are  found  here.  Limestone  abundant.  Soap- 
stone and  sandstone  also  found. 

Scott. — Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  sandstone 
abundant.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  caves 
which  abound  here.  Epsom  salts,  too,  are 
found,  and  used  by  the  physicians  of  the  coun- 
ty. Copperas  has  also  been  found.  A red 
stone — remarkable  for  its  resistance  of  fire — is 
abundant.  Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are 
numerous. 

Shenandoah . — Iron  ore  of  every  variety  and 
in  great  abundance ; also  manganese.  Cop- 
per has  been  found  in  considerable  quantity. 
Limestone,  marble,  lead  ore,  and  coal  are  also 
among  the  mineral  resources  of  this  county. 

Smyth. — Iron  ore  abundant.  Salt  in  great 
abundance.  Gypsum  of  finest  quality  in  inex- 
haustible quantity.  Limestone  in  great  abund- 
ance; also  sandstone,  burr-stone,  and  grind- 
stone. 

Spottsylvania. — Iron  ore  i9  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  the  western  part  of  this 
county.  Gold  to  some  extent.  White  free- 
stone is  found  near  Fredericksburg. 

Stafford. — Iron  ore  found  to  some  extent. 
A number  of  gold  mines  exist  in  this  county. 
Granite  is  abundant,  and  the  beautiful  free- 
stone with  which  the  principal  public  buildings 
in  Washington  are  built  was  obtained  from  the 
Stafford  quarries. 

Tazewell. — Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  abundant ; 
also  lead,  coal,  and  limestone. 

Washington.  — Salt,  gypsum,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone abundant.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  flint 
crystals,  traverstonc  (which  resembles  alabas- 
ter), and  manganese  are  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county. 

Wythi. — Blue  ore  (sulphuret  of  lead)  and  red 
ore  (carbonate  of  lead)  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tities twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  court-house. 
Every  variety  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  this  coun- 
ty in  inexhaustible  quantity.  Manganese  is 
abundant. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attentive  trav- 
eler in  any  of  these  highly-favored  regions  is 
the  utter  paralysis  which  seems  to  have  over- 
taken every  thing ; the  dolce-far-niente  sort  of 
existence  which  intelligent  people  wTere  content 
to  pass  among  scenes  and  resources  that  are  cal- 
culated to  fire  the  energies  and  ambition  of  any 
race  of  men  accustomed  to  active  human  labor, 
and  interested  in  human  progress.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  fair  to  criticise  those  portions  so 
recently  overrun  by  the  war ; but  even  in  those 
places  which  escaped  the  dreadful  visitation 
the  same  lack  of  all  progressive  energy  is  dis- 
cernible. Broken-down  and  dilapidated  fences, 
unhinged  gates,  roads  left  to  the  destructive 
action  of  every  sweeping  torrent,  leaky  piazzas 
open  to  the  eruption  of  every  passing  shower, 
rotten  or  imperfect  bridges,  leaving  the  trav- 
eler weather-bound  on  the  edge  of  some  sud- 
denly swollen  and  impassable  creek,  are  to  be 
met  with  ever}'  where,  and  are  only  in  keeping 
with  that  listlessness  that  could  have  been  con- 
tent— through  so  long  a period — to  neglect  the 
wonderful  resources  so  prodigally  lavished  by 
Nature. 

We  came  to  streams  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  the  more 
valuable  material  known  as  blue-stone  (sul- 
phate of  copper),  that  the  people  catch  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  bubbles  from  the  rock,  boil  it  and  dye 
stuff's  in  it ; and  yet  no  commercial  value  has 
been  hitherto  extracted  from  such  a treasurer. 
We  passed  through  territories  as  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  as  any  thing  that  Califor- 
nia can  boast ; and  yet  there  we  found  mines 
abandoned  just  at  the  very  point  where,  among 
more  enterprising  communities,  they  arc  con- 
sidered to  be  but  commencing  to  yield  in  earn- 
est. But  few  mines  in  Virginia  have  ever  been 
shafted  or  tunneled  to  a greater  depth  than  70 
or  80  feet ; while  in  young  and  vigorous  Cali- 
fornia they  have  already  gone  to  a depth  of 
over  1000  feet  in  the  solid  rock.  Indeed,  as  the 
wealth  of  a mine  is  usually  found  to  increase 
in  ratio  to  its  depth,  there  seems  to  be  no 
actual  limit  to  the  extent  of  delving  into  the 
treasure-bearing  rock.  In  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico  they  have  gone  over  1G50  feet ; the  tin 
and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  a9  well 
as  the  silver  mines  of  Norway,  Saxony,  and 
Hungary,  are  already  stink  to  a depth  of  over 
1800  feet;  wrhile  there  are  mines  in  Germany 
which  have  reached  even  2600  feet. 

There  is  but  one  explanation  of  the  lethargy 
hitherto  existing  in  Virginia,  and  that  is,  the 
former  existence  of  slavery.  The  slave-owner, 
living  upon  his  magnificent  estate,  surrounded 
by  numbers  of  slaves  who  administered  to  his 
extremest  luxury,  stood  in  no  need  whatever 
of  the  superabundant  treasure  which  was  known 
to  be  beneath  his  very  feet,  and  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  labor.  The  enterprising 
man  from  the  North,  who  would  gladly  have 
set  to  work  and  extracted  this  wealth  from  the 
earth,  had  no  desire  to  venture  for  it  where 
slavery  existed,  and  would  have  found  but  few 
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facilities  thrown  in  his  way  if  he  did.  Thus 
the  wealth  of  Virginia  remained,  and  would 
forever  have  remained,  undeveloped,  but  for 
the  entire  change  brought  on  by  the  war.  But 
her  secrets  are  now  being  revealed  to  the  world 
— her  people  now  need  that  aid  from  Northern 
capital  and  enterprise  which  many  of  them  once 
indignantly  spurned — the  doors  of  commerce 
and  immigration  stand  wide  open  and  inviting, 
and  it  will  not  now  be  long  before  the  grand 
“ Old  Dominion”  will  reap  the  full  measure  of 
that  prosperity  for  which  she  was  designed  by 
Heaven. 

Had  she  nothing  bat  mineral  wealth  to  of- 
fer  Virginia  would  still  be  one  of  the  most 
tempting  spots  on  the  globe  to  industrious 
and  intelligent  emigrants ; but  her  mineral  re- 
sources form  but  a portion — and  by  no  means 
the  largest — of  the  countless  inducements  she 
can  hold  out  to  immigration.  When  we  consid- 
er her  geographical  position,  her 'beautiful  cli- 
mate, her  contiguity  to  all  the  great  markets 
of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  the  vast  amount  of 
water-power  created  by  her  numerous  naviga- 
ble rivers  and  streams,  her  immense  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources,  it  is  questionable 
if  there  be  a single  “State  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  whole  Union  which  possesses  so 
many  and  such  varied  attractions. 

Virginia  is  still,  notwithstanding  her  late  dis- 
memberment, one  of  the  very  largest  States  in 
the  Union.  Her  population  before  the  war 
was,  of  whites,  only  fifteen  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and,  of  blacks,  only  seven ; mak- 
ing a total  population  of  twenty-two  to  the 
square  mile.  In  the  adjoining  free  States  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  themselves  far  less  in- 
viting to  settlers,  the  population,  over  an  equal 
area,  is  eighty-two  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
This  simple  statement  discloses  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  is  unused  and 
waste ; and  when  we  consider  the  wide-spread 
destruction  of  property  which  the  war  has  pro- 
duced— property  which  must  be  restored  by  a 
considerable  outlay  of  money  before  those  lands 
can  be  tilled  to  advantage — we  can  readily  im- 
agine how  very  large  a proportion  of  the  lands 
of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 

No  State  possesses  greater  facilities  for  trans- 
portation. At  present  the  tide  of  emigration 
flows  to  the  West.  Lands  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi now  receive  the  surplus  populations  of 
the  crowded  Old  World  and  the  already  over- 
flowing North.  Any  of  those  Western  lands 
would  be  dear  as  a gift  compared  with  the 
lands  of  Virginia,  when  consideration  is  taken 
of  the  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  transporta- 
tion which  their  products  must  undergo  before 
reaching  the  great  marts  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. What  a contrast,  in  this  respect,  do 
the  lands  of  Virginia  present ! That  territory 
is  traversed  by  several  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
James,  Rappahannock,  and  York,  and  count- 
less navigable  streams  (any  one  of  which  would 
be  considered  a respectable  river  in  some  parts 


of  Europe),  all  of  which  naturally  place  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  State  at  the  very  wharves  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  There  is 
scarcely  a farm  in  tide- water  Virginia  the  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  which  to  New 
York  costs  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
prices  they  bring.  Piedmont,  Virginia,  is  trav- 
ersed throughout  by  rivers,  railroads,  and 
canal,  which  enable  its  products  to  reach  mark*:*'  r{  ■ 
et  at  a minimum  cost  for  freight  ^ • 

The  geographical  position  of  Virginia  is  most 
remarkable,  and  few  realize  it  until  they  care-  ,■ 
fully  examine  a map  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  nearer  from  St  Louis  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
than  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
nearer,  by  several  hundred  miles,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Norfolk  than  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
York.  The  shortest  pathway  from  the  great 
basin  of  the  West  to  tide-water  lies  directly 
across  the  State  of  Virginia  by  a route  which 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter  never  blockade. 
Across  this  route  lies  the  extension  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  in  a straight  line,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  vital  importance  of  this  route  of  exit 
for  the  West  is  becoming  more  and  more  man- 
ifest every  day.  The  lake  cities,  Chicago  at 
their  head,  are  taking  away  the  trade  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  and  St.  £onis  by  reason  of 
their  lying  on  the  great  water-line  of  trans- 
portation, leading  through  the  great  lakes  and 
over  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal.  These 
central  cities  must  and  will  open  a short  route 
for  themselves  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  route 
lies1  directly  across  the  territory  of  Virginia. 

Its  advantage  of  distance  will  give  it  a great 
preference  over  the  circuitous  route  of  the  lakes 
and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  and  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  all  the  great  central  belt  of  coun- 
try running  back  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  will 
soon  be  at  the  door  of  Congress  demanding  ap- 
propriations for  opening  this  short  cut  through 
Virginia,  by  canal  and  rail,  to  the  Atlantic. 

This  grand  desideratum  is  already  far  on  the 
road  toward  completion  by  means  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
CanaL 

This  last  plays  so  important  a r6le  in  the 
commercial  facilities  of  the  State  as  to  deserve 
special  notice.  It  is  the  enterprise  of  a Com- 
pany known  as  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company;  but,  with  a trifling  exception,  the 
means  it  has  employed  have  be^i  derived  alto- 
gether from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  It  has 
title  for  the  whole  line  of  proposed  improve- 
ments from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanawha 
to  Richmond.  Two  hundred  miles  of  its  canal 
is  completed  and  in  operation  to  Buchanan,  in 
Botetourt  County.  Much  work  has  been  done 
beyond,  as  far  as  Covington,  in  Alleghany 
County.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  naviga- 
tion is  open  for  steamboats  to  the  great  falls, 
and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Company.  The  extension  of  steam- 
boat navigation  is  practicable  still  further,  at 
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moderate  cost ; aftfrr  which  navigation  ffcf  ?*\ 
mil  boats  can  .readily  he  |erf«.v-hiii  try  look  and 
da, til,  to  n pr/uit  on  tlm  OMe  n Hrb;r,  thirty -foiir 
mill?!*  froro  Covington.  The  utuo plv* fton  < »f  t lie 
W;i?tj0rline  over  thin  portAigo  would  he  a work 
of  time  and  cost,  but  easily  within  reach  of  an 
appropriation  from  the  Federal  treasury. 

Among  the  many  places  oti  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Ganal,  which  are  likely  to  grow 
with  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  other 
resources  of  Central  Virginia,  one  of  the  ma9t 
promising  is  Columbia,  which  forms  the  natu- 
ral outlet  for  all  the  rich  mineral  products,  de- 
scribed before,  in  the  counties  of  Goochland, 
Fluvanna,  and  Buckingham.  It  is  at  present 
nothing  hut  a small  and  unpretending  but  pic- 
turesque village,  perched  on  the  border  of  the 
canal,  un  i possessing  fine  water-power  and 
splendid  stone  quarries.  It  is  situated  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Richmond. 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  Virginia  this 
article  has  already  treated  at  some  length  ; but 
quite  as  much  might  be  said  of  her  agricultur- 
al, Il3r  wheat  is  considered  the  very  finest  in 
the  world.  i#  18G0,  out  of  an  aggregate  of 
173.101,924  bushels  of  this  cereal,  produced 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  she  yielded 
1*3, 130,977  Imshels.  Out  of  an  aggregate  of 
838,793,740  bushels  of  Indian  com  she  pro- 
duced 38,319,999  bushels.  The  whole  amount 
of  tobacco  raised  in  all  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, in  IvSfiO,  was  434,209,481  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  Virginia  produced  123,908,312  pounds, 
md  Kentucky  108,120,849  pounds — these  two 
States  together  producing  more  than  half  of 
ill  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  Union>  The  cot- 
ton raised  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia,  though 


not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  is  of  the 
most  excellent  character.  In  the  valley  of  the 
James  are  lands  quite  as  good  for  the  culture 
of  the  grape  as  any  to  be  found  in  Ohio  or  Cal- 
ifornia, while  her  grazing  pastures — consider- 
ing her  advantages  of  climate,  which  allow  her 
cattle  to  room  abroad  whole  months  after  they 
have  to  be  carefully  housed  in  the  inclement 
North — ore  among  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  not  even  excepting  Texas. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  is  a grand  feature 
in  her  favor.  It  is  unquestionably  the  very' 
best  on  the  American  continent,  and  may  safe- 
ly challenge  comparison  with  any  in  the  w orld. 
The  longevity  of  her  inhabitants,  white  nnd 
black,  is  the  beat  test,  and  is  proverbial  The 
comparative  antiquity  of  her  settlement,  ac- 
companied by  the  natural  advantages  of  her 
geographical  position,  render  her  free  from  all 
those  malarial  intluchccs  so  common  in  more 
newly-settled  districts  of  the  great  West — a 
question  of  very  great  interest  to  any  emigrant 
in  search  of  a new  home.  The  winters  are 
mild,  enabling  all  kinds  of  live-stock  to  be 
cheaply  maintained  throughout  the  season ; the 
summers  long  enough  to  mature  nil  crops  m ( 
essentially  tropical ; the  springs  very  early, 
bringing  forward  succulents  much  sooner  than 
in  the  States  northward  ; and  the  autumns  even 
more  delightful  aud  beautiful  than  the  same 
season  in  Italy. 
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THE  ROYAL  PORTRAITS. 

In  a palace  of  Germany— from  the  windows  of  which  you  can  look  out  and  descry,  white  in  the  purple  distance,  the 
village  in  which  Schiller  waa  born — hang  the  pictures  of  a former  king  and  queen  of  that  country.  To  the  writer, 
standing  between  the  two  portrait*,  where  they  face  each  other  from  opposite  walls,  a German  friend  half  recounted 
half  hinted  the  tragedy  which  in  tho  following  verses  has  “loosely  settled  into  form 


L 

CONFRONTING  each  other  the  pictures  stare 
Into  each  other’s  sleepless  eyes; 

And  the  daylight  into  the  darkness  dies 
From  year  to  year  in  the  palace  there : 

But*  they  watch  and  guard  that  no  device 
Take  either  one  of  them  unaware. 

Their  majesties  the  king  and  the  queen, 

The  parents  of  the  reigning  prince: 

Both  put  off  royalty  many  years  since, 

With  life  and  the  gifts  that  have  always  been 
Given  to  kings  from  God,  to  evince 
His  sense  of  the  mighty  over  the  mean. 

I can  not  say  that  I like  the  face 

Of  the  king  • it  is  something  fat  and  red ; 

And  the  neck  that  lifts  the  royal  head 
Is  thick  and  coarse,  and  a scanty  grace 
Dwells  in  the  dull  blue  eyes  that  are  laid 
Sullenly  on  the  queen  in  her  place. 

• 

He  must  have  been  a king  in  his  day 

Twere  well  to  pleasure  in  work  and  sport: 

One  of  the  heaven-anointed  sort 
Who  ruled  his  people  with  iron  sway, 

And  knew  that,  through  good  and  evil  report, 
God  meant  him  to  rule  and  them  to  ol>ey. 


There  are  many  other  likenesses 
Of  the  king  in  his  royal  palace ; 

You  find  him  depicted  every  where — 

In  his  robes  of  state,  in  his  hunting-dress, 

In  his  flowing  wig,  in  bis  powdered  hair — 

A king  in  all  of  them,  none  the  less : 

But  most,  himself  in  this  on  the  wall 
Over  against  his  consort,  whose 
Laces,  and  hoops,  and  high-heeled  shoes 
Make  her  the  finest  lady  of  all 

The  queens  or  courtly  dames  you  choose, 

In  the  ancestral  portrait  ball. 

A glorious  blonde:  a luxury 
Of  luring  blue  and  wanton  gold, 

Of  blanch6d  rose  and  crimson  bold, 

Of  lines  that  flow  voluptuously 

In  tender,  languorous  curves  to  fold 
Her  form  in  perfect  symmetry. 

She  might  have  been  false.  Of  her  withered  dust 
There  scarcely  would  be  enough  to  write 
Her  guilt  in  now ; and  the  dead  have  a right 
To  our  lenient  doubt  if  not  to  our  trust : 

So  if  the  truth  can  not  make  her  white, 

Let  us  be  as  merciful  as  we— must 


The  queen  died  first,  the  queen  died  young, 

But  the  king  was  very  old  when  he  died, 
Rotten  with  license,  and  lust,  and  pride; 

And  the  usual  Virtues  came  and  hung 

Their  cypress  wreaths  on  his  tomb,  and  wide 
Throughout  his  kingdom  his  praise  was  sung. 


Up  from  your  startled  feet  aloof, 

In  the  famous  Echo-Room,  with  a bound 
Leaps  the  echo,  and  round  and  round 
Beating  itself  against  the  roof, 

A horrible,  gasping,  shuddering  sound 
Dies  ere  its  terror  can  utter  proof 


How  the  queen  died  is  not  certainly  known, 
And  faithful  subjects  are  all  forbid 
To  speak  of  the  murder  which  some  one  did 
One  night  while  she  slept  in  the  dark  alone: 

History  keeps  the  story  hid, 

And  Fear  only  tells  it  in  undertone. 


How  the  queen  died  is  not  certainly  known; 
But  in  the  palace’s  solitude 
• A harking  dread  and  horror  brood, 

And  a silence,  as  if  a mortal  groan 

Had  been  hushed  the  moment  l»efore,  and  w 
Break  forth  again  when  you  were  gone. 


Of  that  it  knows.  A door  is  fast, 

And  none  is  suffered  to  enter  there. 

His  sacred  majesty  could  not  bear 
To  look  at  it  toward  the  last, 

As  he  grew  very  old.  It  opened  where 
The  queen  died  young  so  many  years  past. 

IIL  « 

At  early  dawn  the  light  wind  sighs, 

And  through  the  desert  garden  blows 
The  wasted  sweetness  of  the  rose ; 

At  noon  the  feverish  sunshine  lies 
d Sick  in  the  walks.  But  at  evening’s  close, 
When  the  last,  long  rays  to  the  windows  rise, 


The  present  king  has  never  dwelt 

In  the  desolate  palace.  From  year  to  year 
Id  the  wide  and  stately  garden  drear 
The  snows,  and  the  snowy  blossoms  melt 
Unheeded,  and  a ghastly  fear 
Through  all  the  shivering  leaves  is  felt. 

By  night  the  gathering  shadows  creep 
Along  th<|  dusk  and  hollow  halls, 

And  the  slumber-broken  palace  calls 
With  stifled  moans  from  its  nightmare  sleep; 

And  then  the  ghostly  moonlight  falls 
Athwart  the  darkness  brown  and  deep. 


And  with  many  a blood-red,  wrathful  streak 
Pierce  through  the  twilight  glooms  that  blur 
His  cruel  vigilance  and  her 
Regard,  they  light  fierce  looks  that  wreak 
A hopeless  hate  that  can  not  stir, 

A voiceless  hate  that  can  not  speak 

In  the  awful  calm  of  the  sleepless  eyes ; 

And  as  if  she  saw  her  murderer  glare 
On  her  face,  and  he  the  white  despair 
Of  his  victim  kindle  in  wild  surmise, 
Confronted  the  conscious  pictures  stare — 
And  their  secret  back  into  darkness  dies. 
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N FIRST  AND  LAST : A RETROSPECT. 

I FELT  very  tired  of  my  lot  in  life,  that  long 
June  afternoon,  which  I remember  so  well. 

I remember  it  because,  on  looking  back,  it  al- 
ways seems  as  if  that  afternoon  were  the  begin- 
ning of  all  actual  experience  for  me.  Before 
that  I had  been  contented  enough  with  every 
day  as  it  came.  I hardly  know  why  such  a 
mood  of  restless  dissatisfaction  took  possession 
of  me  then.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I had  heard 
that  Squire  Esterley  *s  family  had  just  come  to 
town.  They  had  been  a good  while  in  Europe. 

I had  not  seen  them  since  I was  fourteen. 
When  we  parted  May  Esterley  and  I had  kissed 
each  other  good-by  like  sisters.  But  1 thought 
it  would  all  be  different  now.  An  unexpected 
fortune  had  descended  to  them  from  some  En- 
glish relative,  just  before  they  went  away,  mak- 
ing them  very  rich.  Naturally  they  had  gone 
abroad  to  see  about  their  new  possessions,  and 
being  there  had  lingered  on  for  three  years, 
until  pretty  May  Esterley  and  her  sisters  were 
young  ladies.  We  had  heard  of  them  back 
again  last  fall— established  in  a handsome  house 
in  New  York — and  all  the  spring  past  workmen 
had  been  busy  making  of  the  old  Esterley  place 
a summer  residence  befitting  the  present  grand- 
eur of  the  family  fortunes. 

From  my  western  window,  where  I sat  screened 
by  green  vines  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  I 
could  look  over  to  the  great  house  on  the  hill. 
It  had  been  a good,  roomy,  old-fashioned  house 
before ; but  now  a wing  had  been  thrown  out 
here,  and  a piazza  there,  and  it  looked  very 
stately  and  imposing.  Up  to  it  led  a broad, 
circular  carriage  drive,  strewn  with  some  sort 
of  glittering  white  gravel,  and  flashing  in  the 
sunshine.  The  field  east  of  the  house  had  been 
turned  into  a green  lawn,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  round  beds  of  gaylv-colored  flowers.  * Un- 
der the  trees  hammocks  were  swung;  rustic 
seats,  here  and  there,  invited  you  to  rest ; the 
whole  place  was  so  evidently  fitted  up  for  ease 
and  elegance  and  luxurious  pleasure,  that,  I sup- 
pose, the  contrast  it  offered  to  the  plain  and 
homely  details  of  farm-life,  with  which  I had 
always  been  surrounded,  was  too  much  for  me. 

I could  have  borne  it  better,  perhaps,  if  while 
I watched  a handsome  open  carriage  had  not 
bowled  by  containing  the  three  Miss  Esterleys 
and  their  brother  Tom.  The  girls  were  dressed 
in  delicate  muslins,  with  bright  ribbons  and 
soft  laces,  daintily  gloved  hands,  and  such  bon- 
nets as  Sayville  had  never  looked  upon  before. 
They  drove  home,  and  after  the  carriage  had 
been  sent  away  I could  sec  them  walking  about, 
their  light  dresses  fluttering  here  and  there  in 
the  grounds. 

Middle-aged  woman  as  I am  now — knowing 
well  how  short  this  travel  of  life  is — feeling  that 
lour  great  concern  is  with  the  end  of  the  journey, 
not  with  the  thorns  or  the  flowers  that  grow 
along  the  highway^-I  look  back  with  a strange 
pity  at  my  eighteen-years-old  self,  and  the  hot 
disgust  that  swept  over  my  soul  that  summer 


afternoon  at  ray  lot.  I got  up,  I remember, 
and  looked  in  the  little  glass  which  hung  over 
my  toilet-table.  The  face  I saw  there  was  cer- 
tainly beautiful.  There  is  lno  vanity,  I am 
sure,  in  remembering — now  that  the  bright  tints 
have  all  faded,  now  that  my  eyes  are  dim,  and 
my  hair  is  flecked  with  silver  instead  of  gold — 
all  that  young  wealth  of  bloom  and  brilliance. 

I hold  that  beauty  is  one  of  God’s  good  gifts, 
which  we  are  as  much  bound  to  recognize  and 
be  thankful  for  as  for  our  daily  bread.  But  I 
was  not  thankful  that  day.  With  a sullen  re- 
pining at  my  heart  I watched  the  face  I saw  in 
the  mirror.  I was  prettier,  I knew,  than  either 
of  the  Esterleys,  but  what  good  would  it  do  me  ? 

“Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,”  I said,  bit- 
terly, “ and  my  feathers  are  not  fine.” 

Then  I looked  around  my  homely,  comfort- 
able little  room.  How  delighted  I had  been 
six  years  ago  with  that  chest  of  drawers  which 
marked  the  time  when  mother  began  to  think 
me  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my  own  clothes ! 
— how  jubilant  over  that  rocking  chair  which 
father  had  brought  home  to  me  from  an  auction 
sale ! Every  article  there  signified  some  ten- 
der memory  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other  of 
my  parents  of  their  only  child,  and  over  every 
one  I had  been  girlishly  glad  and  gay.  Now, 
how  common  and  hateful  they  all  werd  in  my 
sight ! — the  rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  wooden 
chairs,  the  looking-glass  framed  in  a narrow 
moulding  of  painted  wood.  Down  stairs,  I 
knew,  work  was  steadily  going  on.  Father  was 
busy  in  the  garden.  Mother  was  making  ready 
for  supper.  I ought  to  be  helping  her,  but  I 
did  not  move.  I just  sat  still,  and  contrasted 
over  and  over  again  the  homely  surroundings 
of  my  work-a-day  lot  with  the  Esterley  splen- 
dors, and  wished  that  I had  been  bora  to  bet- 
ter fortunes. 

Once  a thought  of  John  Colman  crossed  my 
mind,  and  I believe  I shrank  from  it  with  yet 
more  of  repugnance  than  from  the  rag  carpet 
and  wooden  chairs.  John  was  a farmer,  and 
would  never  be  any  thing  else — would  never 
care  to  be.  His  father  and  mother  were  both 
dead,  and  the  farm  he  tilled  was  his  own.  It 
joined  ours  on  the  east,  and  I knew  my  parents 
had  noticed  John’s  liking  for  me  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  had  fancied  what  a pleasant  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  me  settled  down  there,  just 
beside  them.  Between  John  and  me,  however, 
nothing  had  ever  been  said  about  love  or  mar- 
riage. He  was  slow  and  persistent  by  nature — 
always  ready  to  wait  till  the  right  time  came. 
I believe  that  waiting  and  hoping  had  a certain 
sweetness  for  him  which  he  would  not  have  cared 
to  forego.  Only  a week  since  he  had  brought 
me  a bunch  of  June  roses,  and  I had  taken  them 
w'ith  shy  pleasure.  If  he  had  spoken  then  I 
should  have  promised  to  marry  hire?  probably. 
Now,  with  my  new  views  of  life,  mv  perceptions 
quickened  and  illuminated  by  the  Esterley  grand- 
eur, I drew  a long  breath  of  relief  and  self-con- 
gratulation at  the  thought  that  J was  perfectly 
free  from  John  Colman.  I don’t  know  what  I 
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hoped — how  I expected  to  change  my  prospects ; 
bnt  something  must  turn  up,  I felt.  At  any 
rate,  not  of  my  own  accord  would  I bind  my- 
self down  to  the  homely  details  of  a life  like 
the  present.  • 

“ Frances,  ” called  my  mother’s  kind  voice 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  “come,  child ; supper’s 
all  ready.” 

I went  down  stairs  slowly.  Oh,  what  would 
I give  now  to  see  again  that  room,  Vid  that 
dear  mother,  just  as  they  were  then ! But  at 
the  time  I felt  no  charm.  Every  thing  looked 
so  dull  and  homely.  Yet  all  was  spotlessly 
neat.  The  rag  carpet  was  cleanly  swept,  and 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows  came  in 
the  fragrance  of  the  June  roses  all  in  bloom. 
Father  and  mother  were  at  the  table.  Mother 
looked  tired  and  a little  flushed,  but  she  smiled 
when  I opened  the  door,  as  you  have  seen  mo- 
thers smile,  perhaps,  on  only  children. 

“Come,  Frank,”  she  said,  “I’ve  got  some- 
thing you  11  like.  Father  brought  in  a pail  of 
strawberries,  and  I’ve  made  a strawberry  short- 
cake. I thought  I wouldn’t  call  yon  to  help 
me  because  it  would  tagte  better  if  you  didn’t 
see  it  beforehand.”  | 

I glanced  at  the  table.  The  cloth  wa4  not ! 
fine  damask,  but  it  was  clean  and  white.  Every 
thing  was  neat  and  orderly.  But  to  my  jaun- 
dfbed  vision  it  all  looked  common  and  plain  and 
uninviting.  I could  weep  now,  when  tears  would 
be  vain,  to  think  how  churlish  and  ungrateful  I 
was.  I ate  a little  of  the  cake,  but  I did  not 
praise  it,  and  I felt  that  mother’s  disappoint- 
ment was  to  be  seen  on  her  face,  though  I would 
not  look  at  her. 

After  Bupper  I began  to  clear  off  the  table, 
but  I moved  round  with  a slow,  reluctant  step, 
and  an  intense  hatred  of  dish-water  and  drudg- 
ery. 

“Are  you  tired,  Frances?”  My  mother’s 
voice  had  a tender  anxious  tone  in  it  which 
would  have  touched  me  if  my  discontent  had 
not  lain  too  deep  to  be  easily  exorcised. 

“No,  I’m  not  tired.” 

44  Or  sick?”  she  pursued,  puzzled  probably  by 
my  unusual  manner. 

“ No,”  I cried,  impatiently,  “Tm  not  sick,  or 
tired  of  any  thing  bnt  ray  life.  I hate  this  dull, 
endless  round  of  cooking  and  eating,  dish-cloths 
and  dusters.” 

44  I'll  do  np  the  work  to-night,  Frank,”  she 
said,  gently. 

“No,  I’d  rather.  It’s  not  to-night’s  work 
that  I mind,  but  the  whole  thing.  There’s  no 
grace  or  charm  to  a farmer’s  life,  any  way.  It 
isn’t  what  I was  made  for,  I know.” 

44  Would  God  have  put  you  in  the  midst  of  it 
then,  my  dear?  If  it  is  the  station  in  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  call  you,  it  must  be 
the  right  place,  I think.” 

I did  not  answer.  I conld  not  reason  about 
it,  but  I felt  it  would  take  something  more  than 
the  Catechism  to  make  me  contented.  I fin- 
ished the  work  and  then  I went  out  of  doors 
1 broke  off  a bunch  of  the  red  June  roses  and 


fastened  them  in  my  black  braids.  Then  I went 
out  into  the  road,  and  began  pacing  back  and 
forth  under  the  trees,  going  on  with  my  rebel- 
lious musings,  indulging  my  longings  for  a gay, 
bright,  festal  life.  I was  too  much  absorbed  to 
hear  an  approaching  footstep,  and  I did  not 
look  Up  till  I heard  my  name  called. 

“Frank — I mean  Miss  Palmer — is  it  possi- 
ble?” 

I raised  my  eyes,  and  met  those  of  Tom 
Esterlcy.  The  meeting  did  not  embarrass  me. 
I saw,  with  that  first  glance,  that  he  admired 
me,  and  my  natural  feminine  coquetry  put  me 
at  ease. 

“Is  what  possible?”  I asked,  coolly. 

“ Is  it  possible  that  four  years  Ijave  changed 
little  Frank  Palmer  to  what  I see?  May  was 
speaking  of  you  to-day,  and  wanting  to  see  you. 
You  must  come  over  to-morrow.  Or  won’t  you 
go  now,,  to-night?  She  would  be  so  glad.” 

“Not  till  to-morrow,  if  you  please.” 

He  accepted  my  decision  readily  enough,  but 
he  lingered  a long  time  beside  me,  walking  back 
and  forth  under  the  trees,  and  when  he  went 
away  made  me  promise  faithfully  to  call  on  his 
sister  the  next  day.  Then  he  begged  the  bunch 
of  roses  from  my  hair,  and  pressing  them  gal- 
lantly to  his  lips  bade  me  good-night. 

My  heart  was  in  a strange  flutter  of  ambition 
and  gratified  vanity.  I wondered  if  young  Mr. 
Esterley  held  the  key  which  was  to  open  for  me 
the  door  into  that  new  life — the  life  of  pleasure 
and  ease  and  elegance — on  which  I longed  to 
enter.  Viewed  apart  from  any  such  consider- 
ations, I donbt  whether  I should  have  found  him 
very  fascinating.  Looking  back  to-day,  I can 
see  him  standing  there  in  the  June  twilight  just 
as  clearly  as  I saw  him  then,  and  probably  judge 
him  a great  deal  more  justly. 

A neat,  trim  figure,  with  dainty,  well-shod 
feet,  njce  little  hands  in  primrose-colored  gloves, 
fresh,  well-fitting  summer  clothes,  a Panama 
hat  with  a wide  ribbon  swinging  from  his  fin- 
gers— these,  with  a face  which  had  no  great 
strength  in  it  for  good  or  evil,  light  eyes,  soft 
light  hair,  silken  mustache,  and  an  expression 
of  serene  self-complacence,  made  np  Tom  Es- 
terley. A good-natured,  well-meaning  young 
man,  as  I know  now,  with  no  harm  in  him  be- 
yond those  small  dissipations  which  such  na- 
tures wear  lightly  as  their  badges  of  manly  ac- 
complishment ; but  quite  without  the  strength 
of  mind  or  body  to  be  guide,  comfort,  rest,  to  a 
passionate,  impulsive,  eager  girl,  such  as  I was 
then.  Yet  I saw  no  defects — I only  noticed 
the  grace  and  gallantry  to  which  I was  unac- 
customed, and  which  I admired.  I made  up 
my  mind  that  first  night  to  marry  him  if  I could. 
That  my  appearance  had  both  surprised  and 
pleased  him  I felt  sure ; and  I was  not  withont 
hope  that  the  summer,  daring  which  wo  shonld 
be  so  near  together,  would  complete  my  con- 
quest. 

The  next  afternoon,  before  getting  ready  for 
my  call,  I consulted  my  mother  as  a matter  of 
form,  predetermined,  however,  to  overrule  *her 
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objections  if  she  should  make  any.  She  ac- 
quiesced in  my  plan  at  once. 

“ Certainly,”  she  said.  “ You  and  May  were 
always  great  friends.  Go  and  see  her,  and  if 
your  welcome  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  you’ll 
know  how  to  stay  away  afterward.” 

So  I pnt  on  my  pink  muslin,  my  most  becom- 
ing dress,  and  started  off  well  pleased.  Before 
I had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Esterley 
grounds  May  saw  me,  and  ran  to  meet  me — 
the  same  dear,  impulsive  girl  as  ever. 

“I  was  on  the  look-out  for  you,”  she  said, 
“ you  dear,  darling  old  Frank.  Tom  said  you 
would  come  to-day.  You  can’t  think  how  he 
raves  about  yon.  He  says  you  would  make 
such  a sensation  in  society.” 

I had  enough  New  England  self-respect  and 
self-possession  to  keep  me  from  any  undue  ex- 
pressions of  enthusiasm  when  I went  with  May 
through  the  house,  filled  with  such  adornments 
as  were  utterly  unfamiliar  to  my  eyes.  I ad- 
mired with  discretion,  and  suffered  neither  ig- 
norance nor  envy  to  make  me  ridiculous.  The 
family  were  all  kind,  but  I fancied  that  I de- 
tected about  Mrs.  Esterley  and  her  two  elder 
daughters  a slight  atmosphere  of  patronage.  I 
did  not  mind  it,  however.  The  Squire  was 
good-natured  and  fatherly,  May  was  quite  un- 
changed, and  Tom  waited  on  my  steps  and  list- 
ened to  my  words  with  a devotion  as  new  to  my 
experience  of  life  as  it  was  flattering.  They 
made  me  stay  to  tea,  and  afterward  I drove 
with  them,  and  it  was  almost  nine  o’clock  when 
they  set  me  down  at  my  own  gate. 

“I  need  not  ask  if  you’ve  enjoyed  yourself,” 
mother  said,  cheerfully,  as  I went  in.  “Your 
face  tells  the  story.  The  blues  are  all  gone. 
And  here’s  John.” 

Sure  enough  John  Colman  rose,  and  came 
out  of  the  shadow  where  he  was  sitting — tall, 
strong,  sturdy,  every  inch  a man,  but  not  a bit 
of  a fine  gentleman,  and  I liked  fine  gentlemen 
best  in  those  days.  I talked  to  him  a few  mo- 
ments, but  I fancy  my  manner  was  cold,  for  he 
soon  went  away,  and  I knew  when  he  was  gone 
my  mother  sighed  a little  sadly,  and  said,  half- 
reproachfuily,  that  John  was  not  elegant,  per- 
haps, but  he  was  good  as  gold. 

I did  not  dispute  her  remark.  I was  in  a hur- 
ry to  get  up  stairs  and  dream  my  new  dreams, 
ponder  my  new  ambitions,  and  recall  all  the 
events  of  the  afternoon. 

After  that  the  Esterleys  claimed  a large  share 
of  my  time.  Sometimes  they  wanted  me  to 
drive  or  ride;  then  again  it  was  some  home 
amusement  which  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out me.  On  some  pretext  or  other  we  met 
daily.  I doubt  if  Mrs.  Esterley  and  her  elder 
daughters  were  quite  pleased  at  the  course  events 
were  taking,  but  they  could  hardly  complain  of 
it,  for  until  four  years  ago  we  had  been  near 
neighbors  and  close  friends  all  our  lives.  The 
Squire  was  unchanged  by  his  prosperity,  and 
really  liked  me;  so  May’s  friendship  and  Tom’s 
admiration  carried  the  day,  and  I was  almost 
one*of  the  family  before  June  was  over.  My 


father  and  mother  took  the  matter  quietly, 
though  I do  not  think  it  pleased  them.  They 
had  no  ambition  of  the  kind  which  seeing  me 
married  to  Tom  Esterley  would  gratify ; but 
perhaps  they  though#  there  was  no  danger  of 
that.  At  any  rate,  they  were  wise  enough  not 
to  strengthen  any  fancy  I might  have  by  opposi- 
tion, or  to  manifest  any  tyrannical  desire  to 
abridge  my  enjoyment.  It  makes  my  heart 
ache  to-tfay  to  think  of  the  quiet  patience  with 
which  my  mother  did  alone  the  tasks  in  which  I 
ought  to  have  helped  her  while  I took  my  pleas- 
ure. 

The  first  of  August— just  six  weeks  from  that 
June  afternoon  which  I have  called  the  begin- 
ning of  my.  experience  of  life — Tom  Esterley 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  He  made  his  declara- 
tion of  love  very  gracefully — said  all  the  usual 
pretty  sentences  about  my  being  the  one  thing 
needful  to  perfect  his  life,  the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  cared  for,  and  so  on.  It  sounded  very 
sweetly,  and  I can  remember  it  all  to  this  day. 
I experienced  no  very  tumultuous  emotions,  but 
my  heart  was  fluttering  with  gratified  ambition, 
and  I felt  a certain  pride  in  his  attentions  and 
delight  at  his  preference,  which  I really  thought 
was  love.  So  I said  yes  to  his  pleading,  as  in- 
deed I had  meant  to,  from  that  first  June  day 
when  I made  up  my  mind  that  he  should  like 
me.  * 

That  night  I told  father  and  mother,  as  quiet- 
ly and  briefly  as  I could,  that  I had  promised  to 
marry  Tom  Esterley,  and  he  would  come  the  next 
day  to  ask  their  consent. 

“ Poor  John  !”  my  mother  said  softly,  I think 
almost  unconsciously. 

I took  her  up  all  the  more  sharply,  perhaps, 
because  her  words  touched  a secret  chord  of 
sympathy  in  my  own  heart. 

* 4 As  if  I ever,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
have  married  John  Colman ! I am  not  enough 
it*  love  with  a fanner’s  lot  for  that.  Let  those 
skim  milk,  and  churn  butter,  and  scrub  floors 
who  are  fond  of  it.  For  me,  I shall  like  such 
a life  as  the  Esterleys  live  very  decidedly  bet- 
ter.” 

“ May  your  life  be  happy,  dear  child,  what- 
ever one  you  choose!”  my  mother  said,  still 
gently,  but  with  a quiver  of  pain  in  her  voice 
which  touched  me  more  than  any  rebuke  would 
have  done. 

The  next  morning  Tom  came  and  said  what- 
ever was  right  and  proper  to  ray  parents,  I sup- 
pose, for  they  called  me  down  afterward,  and  I 
saw  him  alone  in  the  little  parlor,  and  he  told 
me  it  was  all  settled.  I was  to  be  his  wife  by 
the  next  spring — they  had  not  been  willing  the 
engagement  should  be  shorter  than  that — but  in 
the  mean  time  he  should  persuade  them  to  let 
mo  make  a long  visit  in  New  York,  and  we  must 
bear  the  waiting  as  well  as  we  could.  Then  he 
kissed  me.  I wondered  at  myself  for  taking  it 
all  so  coolly.  I had  thought  it  was  in  my  tem- 
perament to  love  with  fervor  and  passion ; but  I 
had  mistaken  myself,  probably,  and  my  capacity 
for  emotion  was  not  what  I had  imagined  it. 
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That  evening,  when  I returned  from  a drive 
with  Mr.  Esterley,  and  went  in  alone,  having 
parted  with  him  at  the  gate,  I found  John  Col- 
man  there  again.  Something  told  me,  the  mo- 
ment I saw  his  face,  that  my  mother  had  been 
informing  him  how  matters  stood.  He  got  up 
and  came  forward  to  shake  hands.  I knew  it 
was  hard  work  for  him  to  be  so  calm  by  the 
tense  lines  round  his  mouth,  and  the  unwonted 
flush  on  his  bronzed  cheek.  But  he  spoke  very 
quietly. 

“Your  mother  has  told  me,  Frank,  and  I 
think  the  lot  will  just  suit  you.  You  were  born 
to  love  bright  and  beautiful  things,  and  to  live 
among  them.  God  bless  you !” 

Then  he  went  away. 

Mother  asked  me  if  I had  had  a nice  ride,  but 
her  voice  trembled.  I knew  she  loved  John  al- 
most as  if  he  were  her  son,  and  that  she  had 
been  sorrowing  over  the  pain  she  had  been 
forced  to  give  him.  I went  up  stairs,  and  curi- 
ously enough  my  own  heart  was  not  as  light  as 
the  heart  of  a newly-betrothed  bride  should  have 
been.  But  I looked  over  to  the  Esterley  man- 
sion, rising  stately  in  the  moonlight,  and  thought 
of  the  life  of  ease  and  elegance  which  awaited 
me,  and  found  therein  baltn  for  all  woes  less 
than  its  loss. 

The  next  day  all  the  Esterleys  called  at  our 
bouse.  The  Squire  and  May  were  hearty  and 
tender  in  their  congratulations.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  others  there  was  nothing  to  complain 
of ; but  I received  the  impression  that  they  were 
acting  under  a heroic  resolve  to  moke  the  best 
of  a bad  bargain. 

The  family  lingered  long  at  Sayville  that  fall; 
but  they  went  away,  one  sunny  day  in  the  last 
of  October,  with  the  promise  that  I should  go  in 
a few  weeks  to  make  them  a visit.  When  they 
were  gone  I missed  something  terribly — the  rec- 
reation, the  gay,  careless  life  I had  led  with 

them,  and  its  daily  excitements,  or,  perhaps, 
Tom  8 devotion.  I certainly  thought  it  was  the 
latter,  and  began  to  believe  that  my  heart  was 
as  deeply  interested  in  him  as  my  ambition.  I 
am  afraid  I was  sadly  petulant  and  uncomforta- 
ble to  live  with — I was  such  an  undisciplined 
girl  in  those  days,  before  my  great  sorrow  over- 
took me. 

At  length  it  was  time  for  my  visit,  and  Tom 
enme  for  me.  I could  weep  now  at  the  mem- 
ory of  my  father's  grave  tenderness  as  he  took 
me  one  side  and  gave  me  a pocket-book  con- 
taining five  crisp,  new,  one-hundred-doll&r  bank- 
notes. 

“ I can’t  do  as  much  for  you,  Frank,  as  I wish 
I could,”  he  said ; “but  I want  you  should  have 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  where  you  are  going, 
or  mortify  your  friends.  You  must  use  what 
you  need  of  this  to  be  comfortable  this  winter, 
and  spend  the  rest  for  wedding  fineries.”  And 

then,  I suppose,  a sudden  thought  of  what  that 
wedding  meant,  and  how  it  would  take  his  only 
child  away  from  him  into  quite  another  sphere 
of  life,  overcame  him,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
a quick  film  of  tears,  and  he  kissed  me  with 


lips  that  trembled  a little,  and  hurried  away. 
He  did  not  come  in  sight  again ; but  my  mo- 
ther stood  in  the  door  as  I went  down  the  path, 
and  I turned  back  and  looked  at  her,  with  the 
November  sunshine  just  touching  her  hair  where 
the  silver  threads  were  growing  thick,  with  the 
patient,  always  tender  smile  on  her  gentle  lips, 
and  her  eyes  seeming  to  follow  me  with  a hope 
and  a blessing.  If  I had  known  that  I should 
never  see  her  just  so  again,  I wonder  if  I would 
have  gone?  That  memory  of  her  will  never 
fade.  So  her  face  will  smile  on  me  when  heart 
and  pulse  are  failing;  so,  I think,  will  its  smil- 
ing welcome  me  when  the  new  life  is  “come  in 
the  old  life’s  stead.” 

I enjoyed  my  visit  very  much,  after  the  pain 
of  my  first  parting  from  father  and  mother  had 
worn  away.  I had  never  seen  a large  city  be- 
fore. You  can  imagine  how  wonderful  it  all 
was — how  I stared  at  the  richly-dressed  ladies, 
the  splendid  carriages,  and  the  bright  silks,  soft 
laces,  and  marvelous  bonnets  in  the  shop  win- 
dow's. Then  the  concerts,  and  theatres,  and  op- 
eras, the  constant  round  of  seeing  and  hearing 
and  enjoying,  quite  took  my  breath  away.  I 
thought  I had  never  been  so  happy.  Days  and 
evenings  seemed  like  a bright,  swift,  glittering 
panorama;  and  nights  I was  too  tired  to  think. 
Tom  was  proud  of  me,  I believe.  I had  a fresh, 
unworn  face,  and  a genuine  interest  in  every 
thing,  which  charmed,  perhaps,  more  than  great- 
er beauty  and  less  freshness  would  have  done ; 
and  he  liked  to  see  opera-glasses  turned  toward 
me.  I began  to  perceive  just  w hat  my  life  would 
be  with  him.  There  would  be  nothing  quiet 
or  domestic  about  it — no  intimate  union  of  our 
souls — nothing  of  that  sacred  oneness  which 
makes  of  marriage  something  holy  as  a sacra- 
ment and  lasting  as  eternity ; but  we  should  be 
young  and  glad  and  merry  together ; he  would 
be  fond  and  indulgent.  While  the  sunshine 
lasted,  gayer  butterflies  would  not  flutter:  how 
would  it  be  when  storms  should  beat,  and  our 
gossamer  wings  be  drenched  ? But  I did  not 
stop  to  think  of  that.  With  the  gayety  and  the 
glitter  I believed  myself  quite  content. 

And  so  the  w'ceks  went  on,  and  it  was  almost 
Christmas.  We  were  to  have  a family  party,  a 
tree,  and  a festal  time.  I looked  forward  to  it 
all  with  eager,  expectant  delight,  just  touched 
with  one  thought  of  sadness — for  it  would  be 
the  first  Christmas  I had  ever  spent  away  from 
home.  It  was  Monday  the  22d,  and  through 
the  early  winter  twilight  we  sat  together — Tom 
and  his  sisters  and  I — talking  over  the  coming 
Thursday.*  Then  wo  all  went  up  stairs  to  dress, 
for  we  were  going  to  the  opera  that  night.  I 
had  just  finished  my  toilet,  I remember,  and  laid 
my  warm  shawl  on  the  bed,  and  was  taking  a 
last  look  in  the  glass,  when  I heard  the  door- 
bell ring  loudly.  I never  thought  that  the  sum- 
mons could  have  any  connection  with  me,  so  I 
went  on  studying  the  face  which  looked  out  at 
me  from  the  Psyche  mirror.  I did  not  know 
then  that  I should  never  see  that  face  again 
with  such  a festal  brightness  surrounding  it  as 
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it  then  wore ; bnt  I looked  at  myself  with  a hap- 1 Somehow  John  settled  it,  and  persuaded  them 


py  girlish  delight,  an  innocent  vanity.  Bright  j 
cheeks,  coral  lips,  great  dark  eyes,  heavily- 
drooping  hair — they  are  all  changed  since,  but 
I remember  just  how  they  sparkled  then.  I had  1 
drawn  the  bunch  of  scarlet  geranium  flowers  i 
which  adorned  my  braids  a little  to  the  left ; I 
was  all  ready,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  the  i 
rest  were,  when  suddenly  my  door  opened,  with-  * 
out  the  ceremony  of  a knock,  and  a startled  face 
looked  in. 

“Some  one  has  come  for  you  from  home, 
Miss  Frances,”  said  the  girl — one  of  those  who  ; 
had  been  with  the  family  at  Sayville  through  j 
the  summer — “ Mr.  Colman.  Will  you  please  ! 
come  down  ?"  I 

I knew  instantly  that  John  Colman  was  the 
messenger  of  evil  tidings.  Either  my  father  or 
mother  must  be  dead,  I thought.  Somehow  I 
got  down  stairs.  John  was  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ; he  met  me  at  the  door,  and  made  , 
me  sit  down  before  he  spoke.  [ 

“It  is  not  death,  Frank,  don’t  tremble  so,”  j 
he  said,  soothingly.  “Your  mother  was  struck 
with  paralysis  yesterday  morning ; but  there  is 
no  immediate  danger,  and  she  mny  live  for 
years.  But  we  knew  you  would  want  to  come 
home.” 

“ Oh  yes,  yes !”  I cried,  wildly ; “ when  can  I 
go?  Why  did  I ever  leave  her  ?” 

“ You  could  not  have  saved  her  if  you  had 
been  there.  Don’t  make  it  harder  to  bear  by 
self-reproach.  You  can  go  to-morrow  morning, 
if  you  could  be  ready  then.  The  cars  leave  at 
eight.  I will  come  for  you.”  1 

“ I will  be  ready,  never  fear,”  I said,  dreari-  j 
ly,  with  a wild  longing  to  start,  to  be  on  my  ( 
way,  such  as  no  words  could  have  expressed.  | 

Just  then  they  all  came  in — Mrs.  Esterley,  the  , 
three  sisters,  and  Tom— the  Squire  was  away  on 
business.  I looked  at  them  with  a sort  of  won- 
der at  their  mirth  and  brightness,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  a life  with  which  I had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  do.  But  they  grew  sober  enough  when 
they  saw  my  face,  and  John  Colman  standing 
there.  John  explained — he  was  careful  to  spare 
me  every  unnecessary  word — and  then,  at  once, 
they  were  all  earnest  and  eager  in  their  sym-  j 
pathy.  Tom  came  to  ray  side.  I think  he  took 
my  hand,  and  put  his  arm  round  me,  but  I j 
hardly  know.  He  was  like  a shadow  to  me  just 1 
then.  Of  course  they  wanted  to  send  the  car- 
riage away,  and  all  to  stay  at  home.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  I could  not  bear  that.  I longed 
so  to  be  unwatched  and  alone. 

“If  they  would  only  go?”  I sighed. 

My  lips  scarcely  formed  the  words,  but  John 
understood  them. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  quietly,  “ that  Bhe  wonld 
be  more  comfortable  if  you  were  to  go.  She 
will  bear  it  better  if  she  is  left  alone.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  I found  voice  to  say ; “forgive  me 
if  I seem  ungrateful,  but  I must  be  quite  by  my- 
self:” and  then  my  awful  grief  shook  me  in  its 
grasp,  as  a reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  I rushed  ' 
away  from  them  all,  and  up  stairs.  i 
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off.  I heard  the  little  bustle  in  the  hall,  then 
the  carriage  drove  away,  and  then  I heard  a 
quick,  Ann  step  along  the  sidewalk,  John’s  step 
going  to  his  hotel.  Oh,  how  thankful  I was  to 
feel  quite  alone  at  last  2 It  seemed  as  if  a hand 
which  had  choked  my  agony  to  silence  hitherto 
was  taken  away.  I could  grieve  now  as  I chose, 
and  the  very  violence  of  my  sobs  and  tears  be- 
gan, after  a while,  to  console  me.  In  an  hour 
the  tempest  of  emotion  had  spent  itself.  I grew 
calm,  and  began  to  pack  my  trunks.  Soon  I 
remembered  something  I had  left  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  went  down  to  fetch  it.  There  sat 
May  alone — her  face  pale  and  stained  with  tears. 
When  she  saw  me  she  came  and  took  me  in  her 
arms. 

“ I did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  Frank,”  she 
said.  “Mr.  Colman  thought  it  best  you  should 
not  know  any  one  was  here,  and  I promised  to 
be  quite  still.  I could  not  go  there,  among  tlie 
lights  and  the  music  and  the  gay  people,  and 
think  of  yon  breaking  your  heart  at  home.  Shall 
I trouble  you,  now  ?” 

“ Not  now,  but  you  can  not  know  how  thank- 
ful I was  to  be  by  myself  at  first.” 

Then  she  went  up  stairs  with  me,  and  helped 
me  do  every  thing,  just  as  a sister  would.  We 
were  scarcely  through  before  we  heard  the  car- 
riage come  home,  and  Tom’s  step  hurrying  anx- 
iously up  stairs.  May  went  out  to  him,  shut- 
ting my  door  behind  her. 

“ liow  is  she,  poor  dear?”  I heard  him  ask. 
“ She  has  been  in  my  mind  every  moment.  Cun 
I see  her?” 

“Not  to-night,  I think.  We  must  spare  her 
strength  for  to-morrow.  She  must  get  some  rest. 
Wc  will  take  breakfast  with  her,  at  a quarter  of 
seven  in  the  morning.  Poor  Frank — it’s  a ter- 
rible blow  2” 

Then  she  came  back  to  me. 

“ Shall  I stay  with  you  to-night,  or  would  yon 
prefer  to  be  alone?”  she  Asked,  in  her  gentle, 
low-tuned  voice 

“Alone,  if  you  please,”  I said ; “but  oh,  May, 
I shall  never  forget  how  good  you  were  1” 

It  was  long  before  I slept,  and  I thought  at 
first  that  I could  not  close  my  eyes  at  all ; but 
I remembered  that  I must  rest,  or  after  my  next 
day’s  journey  I should  be  useless  to  her ; and 
somehow  my  physical  being  obeyed  at  last  my 
mind's  behest,  and  I slept  until  they  called  me 
at  six  the  next  morning. 

All  the  family  were  up  at  breakfast.  The 
old-fashioned,  neighborly  kindness  of  other  days 
which,  after  all,  lay  deep  in  their  hearts  camo 
to  the  surface,  and  I know  their  sympathy  and 
interest  were  genuine. 

Breakfast  over,  my  bonnet  on,  my  shawl  and 
bag  at  hand,  Tom  came  to  me  where  I stood 
alone  at  the  window  watching  for  John. 

“ I can  not  bear  you  should  go  without  me,” 
he  said.  “I  wish  I might  go  with  you,  but  I 
suppose  it  would  not  do  now  ?” 

I looked  at  him  a moment  then  with  eyes 
that  seemed,  somehow,  never  to  have  seen  him 
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before.  What  was  there  in  him  on  which  I 
could  rely  in  perilous  times?  Gay,  graceful, 
gallant — what  affinity  was  there  between  that 
surface  nature  and  the  sober  verities  of  life  ? I 
felt  instinctively  how  soon  he  would  tire  of  grief 
and  its  demands.  Was  he  one  to  share  a long 
vigil  over  my  sick — to  mourn  with  me  over  my 
dead?  Would  he  not  be  totally  out  of  place  in 
the  farm-house  kitchen,  out  of  which  my  mo- 
ther’s room  opened  ? How  impossible  I felt  it 
to  turn  to  him  for  sympathy  I What  had  I been 
going  to  rely  on  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  life’s 
great  crises,  with  that  man  for  my  husband? 
I do  not  mean  that  all  these  thoughts  were  clear- 
ly defined ; but  they  all  swept  through  my  mind, 
and  the  impression  they  made  was  strong  and 
lasting.  Yet  I answered  him,  quietly : 

“ You  are  very  kind,  but  it  will  not  be  best 
that  you  should  go.  In  a few  days  you  shall 
hear  how  she  is.” 

“ And  at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible 
you  must  let  me  come.  You  must  not  forget 
what  you  are  to  be  to  me  in  the  spring.” 

“No,  I shall  not  forget.”  I wonder  if  my 
voice  was  as  devoid  of  hope  and  interest  as  my 
heart  was  ? 

Just  then  a carriage  stopped,  and  the  bell 
rang,  and  we  knew  it  was  John  Colman.  Then 
all  the  family  gathered  round  me  and  bade  me 
good-by  hurriedly,  but  with  pitying  tenderness. 
It  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  and  I was  thank- 
ful to  John  for  hurrying  me  away. 

What  care  he  took  of  me  in  that  long  day’s 
journey  I He  seemed  to  understand  every  one 
of  my  moods  and  wishes  by  some  mysterious  in- 
stinct. He  did  not  talk  to  me,  except  to  an- 
swer, always  patiently,  my  too  often-recurring 
questions — “Z)o  you  think  she  will  know  me?” 
and — “Do  you  truly  believe  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  live  for  years  ?” 

At  last,  when  it  was  almost  night,  the  cars 
stopped  at  Sayville  station,  and  I was  in  a car- 
riage with  John  beside  me  driving  home.  How 
strange  the  country  stillness  seemed  after  all 
the  whirl  of  city  sights  and  sounds  1 A light 
snow  had  fallen  that  morning  and  rested  mo- 
tionless on  trees  and  fences.  Our  feet  made 
tracks  in  it  as  we  went  from  the  gate  to  the 
house.  My  father  opened  the  door,  looking 
twenty  years  older  for  these  two  days  of  sorrow. 

“How  is  she?”  I asked,  eagerly. 

“Bad  enough,”  he  answered.  “ One  side  is 
paralyzed — she  will  never  use  her  right  arm  or 
her  right  limb  again ; but  she  can  speak,  thank 
God,  and  she  will  know  you.  Go  right  in,  she’s 
in  a hurry  to  see  you.” 

I took  off  bonnet  and  shawl  hastily,  and  then 
I went  in  where  she  was — my  ritothcr,  who  had 
watched  me  down  the  path  when  I went  away, 
with  the  November  sunshine  glinting  in  her 
hair,  the  fond  smile  on  her  lips,  the  hope  and 
the  prayer  in  her  eyes.  She  lay  now  on  her  bed, 
bolstered  up  with  pillows,  and  again  she  tried 
to  smile,  but  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  her 
face  were  powerless,  and  that  one-sided  smile 
was  a thing  more  piteous  than  tears. 
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“ Oh,  my  child ! my  child !”  she  cried,  in  her 
strange,  changed  voice,  “thank  God  you  are 
come.  I did  so  long  for  you.” 

I knelt  by  her  side  and  pressed  my  lips  to  the 
right  hand  that  lay  there  so  numb  and  power- 
less. I kissed  it,  as  the  old  crusaders  used  to 
kiss  the  cross,  making  a vow  and  a pledge,  tak- 
ing up  so  my  life’s  work.  Then  I said : 

“ Yes,  mother,  here  I am ; never,  please  God, 
to  leave  you  again  so  long  as  you  need  me.  ” 

Toward  midnight  they  sent  me  to  my  room. 
Mother  was  not  in  pain,  needed  little  care,  and 
father  insisted  that  I should  rest. 

I put  a shawl  round  me,  and  drew  away  the 
curtain  from  my  window,  and  sat  there,  just 
where  I had  sat  that  June  afternoon,  six  months 
and  ten  days  before.  Now  how  changed  my 
views  of  life  were!  I had  tested  the  metal 
which  glittered  so  that  day — shared  the  gay, 
bright,  pleasure-seeking  life.  And  now  I cov- 
eted it  no  longer.  I had  come  back  satisfied. 

That  stately  house,  on  which  the  winter  moon- 
light shone,  could  never  be  the  homo  of  my 
heart.  Oh,  if  God  would  but  let  me  atone  to 
my  mother  for  these  past  six  months  of  cold- 
ness; for  my  wicked  scorn  of  the  dear  old 
homely  works  and  ways ! Somehow  I scarcely 
thought  of  Tom  at  all  that  night.  It  was  only 
of  my  mother,  and  the  sad,  changed  face  on  the 
pillows  down  stairs. 

When  tho  doctor  made  his  early  visit  the 
next  day  I managed  to  see  him  for  a moment 
alone.  He  only  confirmed  what  John  had  said. 

She  might,  very  possibly,  not  have  another  shock 
for  many  years — her  life  was  in  no  present  dan- 
ger— she  might  even  be  somewhat  stronger  and 
in  better  health  by-and-by — but  she  could  never, 
never  be  her  old  self  again.  She  would  be  from 
henceforth  as  helpless  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  au  infant.  So  every  thing  combined  to  make 
it  clear  to  me  what  my  life-work  was.  But  I 
said  nothing  as  yet  to  my  mother  about  my 
plans  and  purposes — indeed  I did  not  talk  to 
her  about  the  future  at  all.  She  was  in  no 
pain,  and  I found  it  interested  and  amused  her 
to  hear  about  my  visit  to  New  York ; so  I repro- 
duced it  for  her — told  her  of  all  the  bright,  gay 
scenes,  the  music  and  the  merriment.  Once 
she  looked  up,  with  such  an  expression  of  love 
struggling  through  the  numb  lineaments  of  her 
face,  and  shining  out  of  her  eyes,  and  said,  softly : 

“ And  you  left  all  this  to  come  home  to  me — 
good,  dear  child!” 

The  next  morning  after  that  was  Christmas — 
that  Christmas  I had  planned  to  spend  so  differ- 
ently. I wondered  if  they  were  keeping  high 
holiday  in  the  house  I had  left — if  the  Christ- 
mas-tree glittered  with  its  costly  gifts — if  I 
should  be  missed.  And  then,  for  part  answer 
to  my  questions,  a package  came — the  Christ- 
mas gifts  they  had  previously  prepared  for  me. 

There  were  choice  books — a lovely  Madonna 
in  a simple  frame — and,  from  Tom,  tho  daintiest 
of  inlaid  writing-desks.  With  them  were  two 
notes — from  Tom  a little  sheet  of  tender  phrases, 
and  entreaties  that  he  might  come  and  see  me 
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soon — from  May  a few  words  of  earnest  sympa- 
thy, and  an  apology  for  sending  the  gifts  at 
such  a time,  because  they  had  been  meant  for 
me,  and  it  would  make  them  all  so  sad  to  see 
them  hang  unappropriated  on  the  Christmas- 
tree. 

I answered  both  notes — May’s  briefly,  with 
fond  thanks,  and  assurances  of  a love  that  would 
never  change — Tom’s  more  at  length,  for  to 
him  I had  much  to  say.  I set  my  life  before 
him,  just  as  it  must  be  for  the  future.  I told 
him  that  I would  never  give  my  mother  up  to 
the  care  of  strangers,  for  I knew  no  one  else 
could  or  would  make  her  as  comfortable  as  I 
should.  Here  was  my  work,  and  here  must  be 
my  home — a work  and  a home  which  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  very  nature  of  things  for  him  to 
share.  Nor  would  I for  a moment  consent  to 
hold  him  bound  to  me — to  keep  him  waiting 
through  long  years,  and  losing  in  such  dreary 
probation  the  youth  and  hope  of  his  life.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  We  must  re- 
linquish the  engagement,  and  be  friends  only 
hereafter.  I wrote  firmly,  but  I mentioned  my 
purposes  to  no  one. 

The  letter  brought  him  the  next  week  to  Say- 
ville,  as  I had  fancied  it  might.  He  came  full 
of  prayers  and  protestations,  earnestly  determ- 
ined to  make  me  change  my  mind,  strongly  in- 
trenched in  pretty  theories  of  constancy  and  ro- 
mance. I met  him  on  the  sober  ground  of  re- 
ality. I showed  him  just  what  my  life  would 
be — just  how  narrow  and  homely  the  range  of 
my  duties.  I made  him  fully  understand  that  I 
had  assumed  the  care  of  my  mother  as  my  work 
in  life,  which  God  had  given  me  to  do,  and 
from  which  I was  by  no  means  to  be  turned 
away.  And  then  I showed  him,  what  I think 
he  must  instinctively  have  felt,  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  him  to  share  such  a life — to  be 
happy  in  such  a round,  for  which  neither  taste 
nor  habit  had  fitted  him. 

He  made  an  attempt  or  two  to  persuade  mo 
to  consent  that  the  engagement  should  be  con- 
tinued— to  let  him  wait  for  me.  But  I was 
thoroughly  determined — I would  neither  give 
nor  accept  any  thing  short  of  absolute  freedom. 
Of  course,  being  the  stronger-willed  of  the  two, 

I carried  the  day.  We  parted,  with  pledges  of 
faithful  friendship,  and  with  protestations  on  his 
part  that  no  one  else  ever  could  or  should  take 
my  place  in  his  heart — protestations  in  which  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  was  at  the  time 
fully  in  earnest. 

After  he  was  gone  I told  my  mother.  At 
first  she  protested  against  accepting  such  a sac- 
rifice of  my  future ; but  when  I told  her  that 
sacrifice  there  was  none — that  any  thing  like 
love  which  I had  ever  felt  for  Tom  Esterley 
seemed  to  mo  as  utterly  a thing  of  the  past  as 
yesterday’s  sunshine,  as  unreal  and  vague  as  last 
nightVdreams,  her  anxious  eyes  brightened,  and 
I knew  that  the  prospect  of  keeping  me  glad-  j 
dened  her  heart.  Nor  did  I tell  her  any  thing  j 
more  than  the  truth.  I could  not  understand  i 
why  thus  breaking  the  tie  that  bound  me  to  ! 


Tom  Esterley  had  cost  me  so  little  pain ; but  I 
had  not  one  longing  after  him.  My  only  regret 
was  for  his  suffering ; and  that,  I believed,  would 
be  short-lived.  It  seemed  to  me  that  what  I 
had  felt  for  him  had  been  the  merest  bubble  on 
my  cup  of  life,  the  offspring  solely  of  girlish 
vanity,  and  an  idle  longing  for  an  easy,  luxuri- 
ous destiny. 

One  friend,  I felt,  had  a claim  to  know  the 
truth — a friend  proved  and  tried.  The  next 
time  I saw  John  Colman  I said  to  him : 

“My  engagement  with  Mr.  Esterley  is  at  an 
end.  I felt  that  my  duty  was  here — a duty  he 
could  not  share— and  I would  not  let  him  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  me  any  longer.” 

He  answered  simply : 

“I  think  you  have  done  right,  Frank,”  and 
after  that  the  subject  was  not  mentioned  be- 
tween us. 

Through  the  long  winter  and  spring  I tended 
my  mother,  the  most  patient  and  gentle  of  in- 
valids. There  was  little  change  in  her  condi- 
tion; that  little  was  for  the  better,  however. 
She  had  an  invalid  chair,  in  which  I used  to 
wheel  her  to  the  window,  and  into  the  kitchen 
beyond.  I came  to  her  with  all  my  housekeep- 
ing difficulties,  and  we  were  chatty  and  cheerful 
together,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  loss  the  power 
of  motion  was  to  her  and  my  own  dumb  heart- 
ache at  seeing  her  so  changed. 

With  June  came  the  Esterleys  back  again ; 
but  without  Tom.  He  was  traveling  with  some 
friends,  May  said — he  had  thought  he  should 
suffer  too  much  in  coming  back  to  the  old  place. 
Then,  as  if  fearful  I should  think  she  was  blam- 
ing me,  she  kissed  me  and  said,  earnestly : 

“I  think  you  did  just  what  was  right,  Frank. 
I could  not  tell  you  how  I honored  you  for  it. 
You  are  just  as  much  the  dearest  of  my  sisters 
as  if  you  had  been  Tom’s  wife.” 

Except  May — who  camo  often  to  see  me — I 
saw  little  of  the  Esterleys  that  summer.  Their 
lives  and  mine  ran  in  very  different  channels. 
They  were  still  gayer  than  of  old,  for  they  had 
city  friends  staying  with  them  most  of  the  time ; 
and  their  bright,  pleasure-seeking  life  went  on 
to  a merry  tune.  But  I never  envied  them  any 
more.  The  enchantment  of  distance  lent  no 
grace  to  their  summer  ways.  I had  tried  the 
whole  thing,  and,  for  me,  found  it  wanting. 

With  the  fall  rains  my  father’s  lungs  began 
to  trouble  him  somewhat,  and  his  health  to  fail. 
I think  his  anxiety  and  sorrow  about  my  mother 
had  worn  on  him  more  than  we  knew.  Not 
that  he  was  exactly  ill,  only  so  far  from  thor- 
oughly well  that  it  made  us  anxious.  Then  it 
was  that,  seeing  John  Colman,  I began  to  un- 
derstand what  unselfish  friendship  and  devotion 
might  be.  He  made  no  offers  or  professions — 
he  just  watched  for  the  opportunity  to  do  us 
service.  He  was  beforehand  with  every  task 
likely  to  bo  too  hard  for  my  father ; no  sou  could 
| have  been  more  untiringly  kind  and  thoughtful, 
j I began  to  honor  him  as  I had  never  honored 
I any  man  before.  Sometimes  I thought  of  the 
! love  I believed  he  had  once  felt  for  me  with 
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such  a sense  of  loss  as  one  might  feel  who  had 
wantonly  thrown  away  a pearl  of  great  price ; 
but  not  often,  for  I felt  that  it  had  all  been 
ended  when  I promised  to  marry  Tom  Esterley, 
and  my  life  was  too  full  of  real  cares  and  duties 
to  leave  me  much  time  for  mere  sentimental  re- 
grets. 

At  last,  toward  March,  came  a letter  from 
May  announcing  Tom’s  engagement  to  a girl 
whom  he  had  met  last  summer — 44  a darling,” 
the  letter  said,  44  and  we  all  love  her  dearly,  but 
to  me  she  can  never  be  quite  what  you  would 
have  been.” 

John  Colman  had  brought  me  the  epistle, 
and  when  I had  read  it  through  I handed  it  to 
him  with  a smile. 

“Just  read,”  I said,  44  and  see  how  constant 
men  are ! You  wouldn’t  believe  it,  But  when 
we  parted,  a year  and  two  months  ago,  that 
youth  was  sure  he  should  go  bereft  and  uncon- 
soled to  the  end  of  his  days.” 

John  read  the  letter,  and  then  looked  at  me 
with  a puzzled  face. 

44  How  gayly  you  take  it !”  he  said.  44  Don’t 
you  care?” 

44  Yes,  in  one  way  I care  a great  deal.  I was 
so  afraid  I had  made  him  suffer,  and  I am  thank- 
ful beyond  measure  that  he  has  got  over  it  all  so 
easily.” 

Just  then  mother’s  voice  came  out  of  the  bed- 
room. 44  Children !”  she  called.  It  was  a way 
she  had  of  associating  us,  of  which  I had  scarce- 
ly thought  before,  but  now  I felt  my  cheeks  grow- 
ing scarlet,  and  I knew  John  was  looking  at  me. 
We  went  into  the  room  together. 

44  Mother,”  he  said,  44  how  would  you  like  me 
for  a son  ?” 

Her  face  brightened  as  I had  not  seen  it  be- 
fore since  her  trouble  came. 

“You  know,  John,  how  I would  like  it.  I 
think  you  are  my  son  now.” 

44  Then  I wish  you  would  tell  Frank  how  long 
and  well  I have  loved  her,  and  make  her  willing 
I should  be  your  son  too.  I thought  until  to- 
day that  she  cared  for  some  one  else,  and  I 
would  not  pain  her  by  telling  her.” 

I walked  straight  up  to  him,  and  looked  in  his 
eyes.  I discovered  just  at  that  moment  that  this 
matter  of  bis  love  was  a matter  of  life  and  death 
to  me. 

44  John,”  I said, 44  do  you  love  me  just  as  well  as 
if  I had  never  been  engaged  to  Tom  Esterley  ?” 

“Better;  for  when  you  broke  off  that  en- 
gagement it  taught  me,  os  I had  never  under- 
stood before,  how  much  there  was  of  you  be- 
sides the  girlish  brightness  and  prettiness  which 
had  won  me  at  first.  I’m  not  eloquent,  Frank, 
but  I say  the  most  a man  can  when  I say  that  I 
love  you.” 

I did  not  tell  him  until  after  I was  his  wife 
the  secret  I had  only  learned  myself  since  this 
trouble  came,  that  even  in  the  old  days  of  fool- 
ish vanity  I had  cared  for  him,  and  that  I had 
never  really  loved  any  one  else.  We  were  mar- 
ried that  spring ; and  ho  leased  his  house,  dis- 1 
missed  his  housekeeper,  and  came  homo  to  us.  I 


That  was  seventeen  years  ago — I told  you  I 
was  a middle-aged  woman  now.  For  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  time  John  and  I have  been 
quite  alone.  First,  when  I had  been  five  years 
a wife,  my  father  died,  and  two  years  afterward 
my  mother  followed  him.  Together  we  two 
tended  them  to  the  last.  Want  or  pain  which 
either  of  us  could  relieve  they  never  knew.  My 
father  gave  us  his  blessing  the  hour  his  soul 
passed  from  earth,  and  it  has  rested  on  us  ever 
since.  My  mother  watched  us  through  long, 
lingering  days  with  her  fond  eyes,  and  at  the 
very  end  she  found  strength  to  say — • 

44  God  will  reward  you.  Good-by,  children !” 

There  are  flowers  on  those  graves  watered 
by  the  tears  of  an  unforgetful  love ; but  I have 
never  had  a sorrow  which  John  did  not  share — 
for  which  I could  not  find  solace,  if  not  altogeth- 
er consolation,  in  his  strong,  true  heart. 


NAMES  OF  MEN. 

a Donum  nomen , bonum  omen," 

WHEN  the  good  King  Philip  of  France  had 
determined  to  seat  a queen  by  his  side  on 
the  throne,  he  sent  embassadors  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  King  of  Spain,  and  gave  them  authority 
to  choose  one  of  his  two  daughters  for  their  sov- 
ereign. They  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  elder  sister,  and  decided  among  themselves 
that,  both  on  account  of  her  age  and  her  charms, 
she  would  be  a fit  bride  for  their  master.  But 
of  a sudden  their  opinion  was  changed.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  beauty  was  called  Urac- 
ca,  while  the  younger  and  less  attractive  sister 
was  called  Blanca.  That  name  of  Uracca  de- 
stroyed all  other  charms ; they  abandoned  their 
choice,  and  led  the  younger  princess  back  with 
them  to  rule  over  France.  History  has  more 
than  one  such  answer  to  the  question,  44  What's 
in  a name  ?”  Perhaps  parents  would  be  more 
guarded  in  naming  their  children  ifthey  thought 
how  much  more  pleasing  Mary,  Anne,  and  Lucy 
sound,  oven  to  the  uneducated  ear,  than  bar- 
barous Barbara,  the  little  bear  Ursula,  and  the 
heathen  Apollonia.  Men  might  even  be  ex- 
pected to  guard  their  names  more  jealously  from 
every  stain  and  bad  repute  if  they  gave  more 
attention  to  their  meaning  and  their  history. 
It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  examine  En- 
glish names,  at  least  in  their  outlines,  and  as 
far  as  this  affords  us  a valuable  insight  into 
their  early  history  and  present  form. 

The  oldest  surnames  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar are  those  of  the  Bible,  and  they  represent 
invariably  true  patronymics  in  their  earliest 
form.  We  read  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephun- 
nch,  and  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  For  the 
father’s  name,  however,  an  ordinary  word  was 
soon  substituted : thus,  dying,  Rachel  had  called 
her  child  Benoni,  44  the  son  of  my  sorrow;”  but 
Jacob  gave  him  the  name  of  Benjamin,  44  the 
son  of  my  strength.”  The  same  custom  pre- 
vailed in  Greek,  where  we  read  of  Icarus  (the 
son)  of  Daidnlus,  and  of  Daidalus  (the  son)  of 
Eupalmos.  This  survives  in  our  modern  Isaac 
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Jacobson,  or  Stephen  Fitzherbcrt.  Such  names 
were  the  rule  in  England  before  the  Conquest, 
and  Proper  Names,  in  the  modern  sense,  were 
then  little  known,  if  at  all.  Only  about  a thou- 
sand surnames  began  to  be  taken  up  by  the  most 
noble  families  in  France  and  in  England,  when 
the  language  was  gradually  Frenchified,  about 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  low- 
er nobility  did  not  follow  this  example  until 
the  twelfth,  and  citizens  and  husbandmen  had 
no  names  for  their  families  before  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  probable,  though  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  surnames  were  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  at  first  always  written  44  not 
in  a direct  line  after  the  Christian  name,  but 
above  it,  between  the  lines,”  as  Du  Cange  says, 
and  thus  were  literally  supra -nomina,  or  sur- 
names. 

The  English  names,  most  pf  which  have  thus 
arisen  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  have  recruits 
among  them  from  almost  all  races  and  lan- 
guages upon  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  itself  is 
largely  represented  in  its  ancient  Ben,  which 
means  “son.”  It  has  given  us  Benjamin  and 
the  shorter  Benson,  Bendigo  and  Benari,  Ben- 
david  and  Benoni.  The  corresponding  word  in 
Syriac,  Bar , is  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and 
mostly  modernized,  as  in  Barrow,  which  now 
generally  stands  for  Baruch,  and  in  Bartholo- 
mew and  its  many  descendants. 

This  tendency  to  disguise  Old  Testament 
names  has  led  to  much  ludicrous  sham-work, 
both  in  the  attempt  to  conceal  and  to  discover 
the  original  forms.  Abraham  is  shortened  into 
Braham,  and  Moses  into  Moss  or  Moseley.  Sol- 
omon becomes,  according  to  fancy  or  taste,  Sal- 
mon or  Sloraan ; Levi  is  transformed  into  Lewis, 
and  Elias  into  Ellis.  The  French  are  as  skill- 
ful as  the  English  in  this  operation.  Thus  few 
readers  of  history  will  recognize  in  the  great 
Republican  Manuel  the  sweet  name  of  Emman- 
uel, or  in  the  famous  banker  Mirfes  the  simple 
Hebrew-German  Moyers.  Valiant  Manasseh 
proved  its  ancient  renown  on  Italian  battle- 
fields as  Masse'na,  and  the  vain  composer,  Herz 
Adam  Levi,  added  his  initials  to  his  father's 
name  and  called  himself  Haldvi.  This  tenden- 
cy is  pleasingly  illustrated  in  the  great  novelist 
Israeli,  or,  as  he  now  writes  it,  Disraeli,  who, 
true  to  his  descent,  loves  to  convert  every  great 
man  of  our  day  into  a member  of  the  chossn 
people,  just  as  the  Irish  affirm,  with  great  good 
faith^  no  doubt,  but  with  Irish  accuracy,  that 
all  the  heroes  of  recent  date  belong  to  the  fa- 
vored isle.  Cavaignac  is  in  their  eyes  but  French 
for  Eavanagh ; Pelissier,  of  Crimean  fame,  be- 
longed to  the  Palissers,  and  even  Garibaldi  was 
originally,  they  are  sure,  Garry  Baldwin. 

Dutch  names  are  rare  in  English  families, 
but  frequently  met  with  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  early  settlers  of  that  na- 
tion acquired  large  tracts  of  land  and  left  be- 
hind them  honored  names  like  the  Van  Rens- 
sclaers,  the  Van  Shaiks,  and  Van  Benthuysens. 

The  three  most  numerous  patronymics  in  use 
among  the  English  are,  of  course,  the  O’,  the 


| Mac,  and  the  Ap  of  the  three  Celtic  races  in 
the  British  kingdom.  The  Irish  O’,  or  Oy,  is 
said  by  their  own  writers  to  have  originally 
meant  grandson ; it  is  certain  that  the  old  Irish 
plural  Ui  was  formerly  quite  frequent,  though 
it  must  now  be  considered  extinct.  Mr.  Lower, 
in  his  charming  book  on  surnames,  tells  us  of 
an  old  Scotch  dame  who  boasted  that  44  she 
had  trod  the  world’s  stage  long  eno’  to  possess  a 
hundred  Oyes.”  It  need  not  be  explained  hero 
that  the  Irish  use  largely  the  cognate  Mac,  so 
that  there  was,  in  former  days  at  least,  much 
truth  in  the  well-known  lines : 

44  Per  Mac  atque  O tu  veroe  cognoecis  lilbemos, 

Hla  duobus  demptia  nullua  Ilibemus  ad  eat.” 

The  O’Connells  and  O'Connors  have  made 
their  mark  in  England’s  history,  and  the  O’Don- 
ohue  is  still  heard  of  wherever  Erin’s  wrongs 
are  rehearsed.  In  France  this  O has  been  slily 
incorporated  into  the  name,  and  a son  of  the 
O’Dillons  became  the  simple  but  celebrated 
Odilon  Barrot. 

The  Scotch  Mac  meant  also  originallynothing 
more  than  son  or  male  descendant.  Macaulay 
and  M‘Culloch  have  made  the  prefix  renowned 
all  over  the  world,  while  poor  M‘Gowan  has 
been  translated  into  unromantic  but  literal 
Smithson.  M ‘Priest,  M ‘Bride,  and  M ‘Queen 
would  be  almost  scandalous  if  the  world  were 
not  too  lazy  to  bear  in  mind  that  names  have  a 
meaning ; and  M ‘Quaker,  a modetn  name,  has 
a 6pice  of  the  ludicrous.  M‘Nabb  is,  in  like 
manner,  good  Scotch  for  the  Abbot’s  son,  and 
the  origin  of  the  similar  name  of  MTherson  is 
historically  established.  During  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  we  are  told  a youn- 
ger son  of  the  powerful  clan  of  Chattan  became 
abbot  of  Kingussie.  The  elder  brother  died 
afterward  childless,  and  the  chieftainship  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  venerable  priest.  He  procured 
the  necessary  dispensation  from  Rome,  and  mar- 
ried the  fair  daughter  of  the  Thane  of  Calder. 
A swarm  of  little  Kingussies  followed,  and  the 
good  people  of  Inverness-shire,  in  their  quaint, 
straightforward  way,  called  them  McPhersons, 
the  sons  of  the  parson.  Occasionally  the  word 
Mac  gives  way  to  the  more  pretentious  Clan , 
the  Gaelic  for  offspring  or  descendants,  and  this 
furnishes  illustrious  names  like  that  of  Clanri- 
carde. 

The  Welsh  Ap  is  the  Celtic  M&b,  and  means 
son.  Mr.  Lower  tells  us  that  its  earliest  form 
known  in  names  was  Vap  or  Hab,  as  it  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.  Under  the 
seventh  Henry  we  find  it  used  thus : 44  Morgano 
Philip,  alias  dicto  Morgano,  Vap  David,  Vap 
Philip.”  Subsequently,  the  first  letter  being 
lost,  it  became  simply  Ab  or  Ap,  and  was,  first 
in  pedigrees,  placed  between  the  son’s  and  the 
father’s  name,  by  which  means  it  gradually  came 
to  serve  as  a surname.  This  custom  suryives  in  a 
few  modern  names — as  Thomas  A p Thomas,  and 
Ap  Catesby.  But  since  the  Welsh  have  taken 
to  the  use  of  surnames,  after  the  manner  of  their 
English  neighbors,  they  generally  drop  the  a, 
and  connect  the  b or  p with  the  father’s  name, 
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thus  producing  regular  family  names.  In  this 
manner  Ap  Evan  is  now  Be  van,  Beavin,  or  Be- 
vins ; Ap  Henry  is  Penry,  Perry,  Barry,  or  Par- 
ry ; and  Ap  Howell,  Powell,  although  the  same 
name  may  have  been  derived  from  Paul,  as  we 
find  it  spelled  in  Chaucer  thus : 44  After  the  text 
of  Christ  and  Powel  and  Ion.”  Ap  Hugh  is 
now  Pugh,  and  sometimes  Pye,  as  u in  Welsh 
ft  apt  to  have  the  sound  of  y . Ap  Lewis  is 
Blewis  or  Blues;  and  Ap  Lleod  (Lloyd)  is 
Blewitt,  Blood,  or  Floyd.  Ap  Lewellen  has 
early  become  Fluellen — a name  which  actually 
occurred  in  Stratford  during  Shakspeare’s  life- 
time. Ap  Owen  is  Bowen ; Ap  Richard,  Prich- 
ard, and  probably  Pickett,  unless  where  the  lat- 
ter comes  from  the  French  picoU,  Ap  Roder- 
ick is  Broderick,  and  shortened,  Brodie;  Ap 
Roger,  Prodger;  Ap  Ross,  Prosser;  Ap  Rhys 
(Rees),  Pryce,  Brice,  or  Breese;  and  Ap  Wat- 
kyn,  Gwatkin. 

The  exaggerated  importance  which  Welsh- 
men are  accused  of  attaching  to  their  patro- 
nymics has  led  to  many  an  unfair  jest  at  their 
expense  hardly  justified  by  this  weakness  in  a 
few  of  their  race,  like  the  happy  one  who  de- 
duced, to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  name  of  the 
god  Apollo  from  Ap  Haul,  the  son  of  the  sun. 
Hence  the  bitter  lines : 

14  Cheeae : Adam's  own  ooneln-germ&n  by  birth, 

Ap  Curds,  .Ap  Milk,  Ap  Cow,  Ap  GroM,  Ap  Earth." 

In  the  year  1299  we  find  there  was  a proud 
Welshman  summoned  to  Parliament  by  the 
name  and  title  of  Lord  Ap  Adam ; but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  he  traced  his  descent  in  an  un- 
broken line.  This  baron  of  so  ancient  a family 
left  a son,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  bis  off- 
spring seem  ever  after  to  have  been  summoned 
again.  Later  descendants,  however,  have  care- 
fully noted  every  step  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
Ap  Adams,  and  may  yet  establish  a claim  to 
sit  among  their  post-diluvian  brethren. 

There  is  another  a occasionally  prefixed  to 
names  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  its  Welsh  namesake.  It  occurs  frequent- 
ly among  the  bumbler  classes  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland — as  in  William  a Bills,  John 
a Toms,  Billy  a,Lukc,  where  it  seems  simply  to 
stand  for  the  English  of,  added  to  the  father's 
name.  In  other  cases  it  appears  to  have  been 
osed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Norman  de  for  the 
Latin  ab — as  in  John  a Gaunt  (ab  Ghent),  and 
in  the  name  of  the  first  grand-master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  whom  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  War, 
calls  Henry  a Walpole.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Thomas  n Becket,  Anthony  a Wood,  and 
Thomas  a Kern  pis,  though  few  may  be  aware 
that  the  fictitious  names  of  John  a Nokes  and 
Tom  a Stiles  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
Jack  Noakcs  and  Tom  Styles,  who  formerly 
served  as  representatives  of  the  profanwn  vulgus, 
or  our  more  fastidious  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 

The  Normans  added  to  these  patronymics 
their  own  Fitz,  the  much-abused  Jilius  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  however,  that 
the  use  of  this  word  is  now  unknown  in  France, 
and  does  not  occur  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 


that  country.  The  name  came,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  Flanders,  and  was  only  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Normans,  who  were 
strangely  fond  of  names  and  surnames.  Like 
the  old  Romans — of  whom  already  Horace  says, 
Gaudent  pramomine  modes  auriculae , while  he  sat- 
irizes one  as  Tamquam  habens  tria  nomina — they 
loved  to  add  name  to  name,  so  that  Fitzharaon’s 
daughter  could  justly  complain,  as  of  a great 
wrong  done  her,  that  the  natural  son  of  King 
Henry  I.,  whom  he  gave  her  as  husband,  had 
but  one  name.  The  King,  therefore,  bestowed 
on  him  the  proud  name  of  Fitz  Roi ; for,  says 
she  in  the  poetical  version  of  the  event : 

44  It  were  to  me  great  shame 
To  have  a lord  withoatea  his  twa  name." 

Hemy  II.,  to  recall  his  being  born  in  imperial 
pnrple,  called  himself  Fitz  Empress ; and  at  one 
time  it  was  the  fashion  among  old  Anglo-Saxon 
families  to  exchange  their  ancient  son  for  the 
more  modem  Fitz.  The  Sweynsons  thus  be- 
came Fitz-Swains,  and  the  Ilardysonncs  Fitz- 
H&rdinges.  Even  now  the  eldest vson  of  Harris, 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  is  by  courtesy  called  Vis- 
count Fitz-Harris.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
how  erroneous  the  general  impression  is  that 
Fitz  always  indicated  illegitimacy.  It  was  prob- 
ably not  before  the  days  of  the  later  Norman 
kings  that  the  name  was  at  all  applied  to  bas- 
tards— a custom  which  has,  however,  since  been 
regularly  kept  np.  Thus  arose  the  compara- 
tively recent  case  of  the  children  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Fitz-Clarence. 

The  very  large  number  of  English  names 
which  are  derived  from  Saints  have  mainly  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Normans,  though  a few,  no 
doubt,  are  derived  more  directly  through  the 
Chnrch.  Some  have  been  preserved  in  their 
purity,  but  others  are  sadly  mispronounced. 
The  majority  have  been  so  fiercely  mutilated 
that,  but  for  authentic  documents  showing  the 
gradual  change,  their  present  appearance  would 
scarcely  suggest  the  original  form.  Thus,  St. 
Paul  is  now  Sampole,  Sample,  or  Semple ; St. 
Denis,  Sidney ; and  St.  Aubin,  Tobyn  or  Dob- 
bin— a degradation  due,  like  many  others,  to 
the  desire  of  certain  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland 
to  become  thoroughly  Hibernicized.  Sta.  Clara 
is  now  Sinclair,  or  even  Sinkler ; St.  Legcr  is 
Sillinger;  and  St.  Pierre,  Sarapire,  Sampier, 
and,  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  Yam- 
pert.  St.  Oly  has  changed  into  Toly ; St.  Ebbc 
into  Tabby,  or  Tebbs;  St.  Amandus  into  Sa- 
mand ; St.  Edolph  into  Stydolph ; and  St.  Barbe 
into  Simbard.  Most  of  these  changes  took  place 
as  soon  as  the  loss  of  Normandy  cat  off  English 
noblemen  from  their  constant  intercourse  with 
France — a time  at  which  the  Saxon  element 
began  to  get  the  better  of  the  Norman  French, 
and  to  fashion  it  to  its  own  laws  of  euphony. 
It  was  then,  also,  that  other  French  names  not 
derived  from  Saints  underwent  similar  mutila- 
tions ; when  La  Morte  Mcr  gave  us  Mortimer, 
and  Le  Mort  Lac,  Mortlake  or  Mortlock ; when 
Beauchamp  began  to  sound  like  Bcecham — as 
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Froissart  spells  it  by  the  ear ; when  Belvoir  be- 
came Beaver,  Cholmondeley  Chomley,  and  the 
French-English  word  skirmisher  appeared  first 
under  the  strange  guise  of  Scrymgeour ! 

The  Flemish  ajid  Frisian  patronymic  kin  is  so 
closely  connected  with  our  own  Saxon  “kin” 
that  at  this  period  it  ii  difficult  to  decide  to ! 
which  of  the  two  sources  each  individual  name  | 
is  due.  From  the  occurrence  of  the  same  words 
on  the  Continent  we  may,  however,  presume 
that  especially  the  abbreviated  names  are  of 
Frisian  origin,  such  as  Watkin,  Simkin,  Per- 
kin, and  Hodgkin  from  Walter,  Simon,  Peter, 
and  Roger. 

The  most  fertile  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word  son,  and  mixed  up  with 
it,  now  inseparably,  the  characteristic  letter  of 
the  genitive,  a.  Thus  we  have  obtained  from 
Harry,  Harrison,  Harris,  Herries,  Hawes,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  kin,  Hawkins ; from  Andrew : 
Anderson,  Andrews,  and  Henderson ; from 
Michael : Mixon  (Mike’s  son)  and  Oldmixon ; 
from  Walter:  Watson,  Watts,  and  Watkins. 
David  has  given  us  Davidson,  Davies,  Daws, 
and  Dawson ; Hodge : Hodgson,  Hodges,  Hutch- 
ins, and  Hutchinson ; William  : Williamson,  | 
Williams,  Wilson,  Wills,  and  Wilkin,  Wilkin- 
son, and  Wilkins.  From  Richard  we  have 
Richardson,  Richards,  Dixon  (Dick's  son), 
Dickens  and  Dickinson  ; from  Adam : Adam- 
son, Adams,  Atkin,  Atkins,  and  Atkinson; 
from  Elias : Ellyson,  Ellis,  Ellice,  and  Elliott ; 
from  Anna : Anson ; from  Nelly : Nelson ; and 
from  Patty : Patterson. 

In  like  manner  are  derived  Benson,  Gibson, 
Jefferson,  and  Simpson.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  final  8 occasionally  rep- 
resents not  the  genitive  of  the  fathcr’6  name, 
but  the  plural,  when  the  name  is  derived  from 
some  peculiarity  of  outward  appearance.  Bones 
is  the  appropriate  name  of  a medical  practition- 
er of  some  distinction,  and  Shanks  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  attracting  public  attention  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  num- 
ber of  Shanks,  Longshanks,  Crookshanks,  or 
Cruikshanks,  and  Sheepshanks  we  meet  with  in 
history  and  in  actual  life.  Common  people,  it 
is  well  known,  have  a strange  partiality  for  the 
plural  form  in  s,  adding  it  even  to  the  verb  in 
the  vulgar — “says  I,  says  we” — and  hence  ore 
probably  derived  names  like  Flowers,  Grapes, 
Crosskeys,  Briggs  or  Bridges,  Banks,  Boys, 
Brothers,  Cousins,  and  Children.  A different 
process  has  led  in  Italian  to  the  designation  of 
whole  families  from  nppearance  or  profession,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Medici,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  be  physicians,  when  they  were  still  so  called 
after  an  ancestor  of  fame,  or  the  charming  Bello 
and  Rosso,  who  left  behind  them  families  of 
Belli  and  Rossi  and  little  Bellini  and  Rossini. 

The  old  Saxon  derivative  ing  has  left  us  un- 
fortunately but  few  proper  names  such  as  Man- 
ning and  Dunning,  but  the  expressive  Icin  is 
much  more  largely  represented.  Derived  from 
the  ancient  cyn , it  meant  originally  “race”  and 
hence  gave  us  Cyning,  now  contracted  into 


King,  the  descendant  of  the  race  by  eminence, 
as  the  children  of  the  French  sovereign  were, 
with  like  exclusiveness,  long  known  as  fils  de 
France,  the  children  of  France.  Thence  came 
also  cyned , now  kind,  comprising  all  who  be- 
long to  the  same  race  or  class.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  Biblical  expres- 
sion of  “trees  bearing  each  after  its  own  kind,” 
and  to  Hamlet's  words:  “A  little  more  than 
kin  and  less  than  kind.”  In  its  secondary 
meaning  we  find  the  suggestion,  that  what  is  of 
the  same  race  and  blood  must  needs  feel  affec- 
tionately one  for  another,  and  thus  kindness  be- 
came synonymous  with  benevolence  and  broth- 
erly love.  Added  to  the  father’s  name  it  has 
from  the  earliest  times  served  to  designate  the 
descendants,  and  thus  we  have  obtained  Wilkin, 
Tomkin,  Perkin  (Peterkin),  and  their  derivatives 
Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  etc. 

Of  equal  antiquity,  but  of  much  rarer  occur- 
rence, are  the  names  obtained  by  means  of  the 
Saxon  termination  ock , as  in  Pollock,  from 
Paul  and  contracted  into  Polk ; which  is  often 
connected  with  the  first  name  by  an  inserted  c, 
and  thus  gives  us  Wilcox  (Will-c-ocks),  Philcox, 
and  Mattox. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a full 
explanation  of  English  surnames.  The  work 
has  been  admirably  done  by  men  of  great  re- 
search and  learning,  and  yet,  as  a matter  of  ne- 
cessity, but  a small  proportion  of  the  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  surnames  in  our  language  have 
been  fully  explained.  They  are  derived  from 
almost  every  possible  condition  of  personal 
qualities,  natural  objects,  occupations,  and  pur- 
suits, localities,  and  often  from  mere  caprice 
and  fancy.  We  will  here  only  allude  to  a few 
peculiarities  connected  with  certain  classes  of 
names  which  deserve  fuller  investigation.  The 
Norman-French  brought  with  them  a number 
of  names,  which  in  the  course  of  being  Angli- 
cized lost  both  |n  form  and  meaning  &o  much 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  now  to  retrace  them  to 
their  first  origin.  Thus  e.  g . Le  Dispensier, 
subsequently  known  as  Le  Spencer,  was  origin- 
ally the  dispensator  or  steward  to  the  household. 
The  officer  who  accompanied  ttye  conqueror  be- 
came, of  course,  a great  baron  in  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  founder  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Spenser,  now  represented  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Le  Gros  Veneur , anciently 
the  chief  huntsman  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
founded  in  like  manner  the  noble  house  of  Gros- 
venor.  Le  Naffer,  now  known  as  Napier,  was 
the  officer  who  took  charge  of  the  Duke's  “ nn- 
pery,”  his  table-linen,  etc.  This  derivation  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Napier  is  certainly  less 
romantic  than  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
grateful  monarch’s  eulogy  of  his  brave  vassal, 
who,  he  said,  had  Na  Peer,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  authentic. 
De  la  Chambre , the  first  chamberlain  known  to 
England  by  that  name,  soon  dwindled  into 
I Chambers  in  England,  and  the  corresponding 
I Chalmers  in  Scotland.  The  Stimmoncr  became 
plain  Summer,  the  Falconer  simple  Faulkner, 
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and  other  French  names  were  still  worse  treat- 
ed. The  heroic  Taillefer,  who  marched  before 
the  Conqueror’s  host  singing  ancient  war-songs, 
survives  now  only  as  Telfair,  while  in  Italy  the 
name  has  softened  into  Tagliafcrro,  which, 
though  they  spell  it  still  Taliaferro,  they  pro- 
nounce in  the  Southern  States  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten Toliver.  The  fair  De  Champ  is  now  ill- 
sounding  Shands,  Belle  Chere,  taken  from  what 
Chaucer  means  when  he  ^ays : 44  For  cosynage 
and  eke  for  belo  chere,*1  is  now  unpleasantly 
suggestive  as  Belcher.  Molyneux,  in  humble 
life,  is  written  as  well  as  pronounced  Mullnicks 
and  saintly  Theobald  is  Tipple ! 

Many  Norman  names,  taken  from  the  bear- 
er’s native  land  or  town,  suffered  in  a way  to 
make  us  tremble  for  many  of  our  names.  The 
Pagan  us  became  first  a Paynim,  and  then,  short- 
er still,  Payne ; the  Genoese  is  now  a Janeway; 
and  the  man  from  Hogstepe  calls  himself  Huck- 
step.  But  the  worst  fate  befell  three  men  from 
throe  little  towns : one  was  called  De  Ath,  and 
is  now  Death ; another,  De  Ville,  became  brief- 
ly Devil ; and  the  family  of  a third,  from  Scar- 
deville,  branched  into  two  lines — peaceful  Scar- 
fields  and  terrible  Scaredevils. 

By  the  side  of  such  unmerciful  treatment  the 
most  violent  contractions  in  sound  appear  but 
trifling  injuries  done  to  a name.  The  noble 
owners  of  Cholmondeley,  Maijoribanks,  and 
Tollemache  may,  after  that,  well  bear  their 
curtailment  into  Churaley,  Marchbanks,  and 
Talmash ; and  even  the  descendant  of  the  Dan- 
ish monarch’s  cup-bearer,  originally  known  as 
Schenke,  and  bo  called  by  Shakspeare  and  Dry- 
den,  might  be  reconciled  to  his  modern  appella- 
tion of  Skinker. 

Families,  moreover,  were  not  the  only  suffer- 
ers by  such  violence.  The  names  of  towns  and 
places,  of  public  and  private  houses,  even  though 
of  good  old  English  origin,  were  in  like  manner 
ill-treated  and  changed  beyond  all  power  of 
rccogniti  i.  It  might  be  pardonable,  from  the 
truthfulness  of  the  description,  to  change  St. 
Diacre  into  Sandy  Acre,  a parish  in  Derbyshire; 
and  the  Chartreuse,  a former  Carthusian  con- 
vent of  great  renown,  suppressed  during  the 
Beformation,  into  Charter  House.  There  is  no 
harm  in  changing  “ Boulogne  Mouth,”  the  sign 
of  a tavern  much  frequented  by  sailors  from  that 
locality,  into  Bull  and  Mouth;  or  44 La  Belle 
Sauvage,”  the  name  of  another  inn,  the  lease  of 
which  had  been  granted  to  a Mrs.  Isabella  Sav- 
age, into  Bell  and  Savage,  although  the  picto- 
rial representations  which  accompany  and  em- 
body the  names  arc  enigmatic  enough  to  puzzle 
the  wisest  of  antiquarians.  The  frequenters  of 
the  famous  ale-house,  the  44  Cat  and  Wheel,” 
will  be  little  disposed  to  qnarrel  with  the  owner 
because  he  substituted  those  simple  words  for 
the  more  pretentious  Catherine  on  the  Wheel  of 
his  predecessor;  and  the  “Bag  of  Nails,”  a 
well-known  public  house  in  Pimlico,  is  deserv- 
edly more  popular  now  than  it  was  under  its 
classic  name  of  Bacchanalia.  But  we  think  we 
have  a right  to  complain  when  44  St.  Mary  on 


the  Bourne” — t.e.,  on  the  river — is  travestied 
into  Marylebone,  as  44  Old  Bourne”  was  into 
Holbome ; and  when  the  memory  of  the  gentle 
St.  Helena,  whom  our  forefathers  revered  as 
44  Mincheons,”  is  forgotten  in  the  change  from 
Mincheon’s  Lane,  a street  that  passed  their  an- 
cient house,  into  Mincing  Lane.  Few  of  us 
would  recognize  in  the  sign  of  4 4 George  and 
Cannon”  a tribute  to  the  fame  of  George  Can- 
ning ; or  in  the  famous  44  Goat  and  Compasses,  ” 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  the  God  Encom- 
passeth  Us  of  the  Puritans.  Still  less  is  it  sus- 
pected by  many  admirers  of  that  ancient  play, 
Punch  and  Judy,  that  the  names  represent  no- 
thing lesS  than  Pontius  cum  Judceis,  a relic  of 
an  aneient  Mystery  taken  from  St.  Matthew, 
xxviii.  19. 

Compound  surnames  are  numerous,  and  oft- 
en ludicrous  enough,  when  taken  aside  from 
the  time  and  circumstances  that  first  suggested 
them.  A Massinger  ought  ever  to  he  a Catho- 
lic, singing  holy  mass ; and  a Shakelady  would 
hardly  be  admitted  into  good  society.  How 
Doolittles  get  along  in  life  is  a mystery;  a 
greater  one  yet,  the  patience  with  which  men 
submit,  generation  after  generation,  to  being 
called  Gotobed,  Stabback,  or  Popkiss.  Total 
abstinence  seems  to  have  been  a favorite  idea 
from  of  old,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fondness 
of  all  nations  for  the  name  of  Drinkwater,  which 
reappears  as  Bevilacqua  in  Italy,  and  as  Boileaa 
in  France.  Sir  Thomas  Leatherbrccches  had 
weight  enough  to  cany  his  uncomfortable  name 
into  the  best  society  of  England;  and  while 
Winspcar  has  become  a great  name  in  Naples, 
Shakspeare  is  immortal.  Our  Puritan  fathers, 
it  is  well  known,  indulged  in  a sad  fancy  for 
Scriptural  names,  which  they  used  almost  at 
hap-hazard — an  abuse  which  became  downright 
unpardonable  when  it  was  extended  to  whole 
phrases.  On  Hume’s  roll  of  a Sussex  jury  we 
find,  among  others,  a Mr.  Fight-the-good-fight- 
of-faith  White,  of  Ewen ; and  a Mr.  Kill-sin 
Pimple,  of  Witham.  The  most  unfortunate 
bearer  of  such  a name  was  probably  the  brother 
of  the  famous  dealer  in  leather  who  presided 
over  the  Rump  Parliament.  His  pious  parents 
had  had  him  christened  as  “ If-God-had-not- 
died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned;”  and  as 
no  mortal  man  could  utter  the  whole  name  in 
sober  earnest  every  time  he  spoke  of  or  to  the 
unlucky  owner,  he  was  universally  known  as 
Damned  Barebonee. 

Such  vagaries  arc,  however,  by  no  means 
limited  to  one  country  or  one  epoch.  The 
great  dialectician  Diodorus,  in  order  to  show 
that  language  was  the  result  of  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  words,  and  not  a living  organism, 
gave  simple  words  as  names  to  his  slaves,  call- 
ing one  “The,”  and  another  44 But.”  There 
was,  of  course,  as  little  connection  here  between 
the  name  and  the  owner  as  there  is  between  the 
poor  slave  on  whom  a master’s  caprice  has  be- 
stowed the  name  of  a free  and  famous  Roman. 
A German  author  of  considerable  fame  imposed, 
in  this  manner,  his  pseudonym  of  Posgaru  for 
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many  years  on  the  world,  which  read  his  works 
and  believed  in  his  name.  He  was  enjoying 
already  ranch  reputation,  even  in  England,  as 
the  successful  translator  of  Manfred,  before  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  hid  himself  behind 
three  Greek  words  7rb$  yilg  ov,  meaning  Why 
then  not  T 

Double  names  are  not  frequent  among  us; 
they  occur  mainly  where  Norman  names  have 
been  Anglicized.  Thus  we  have  d’ Anton  and 
Danton,  d’Aubry  and  Dobree,  d’Aubeny  and 
Daubeny.  Other  foreign  names  have  been  trans- 
lated and  modified.  The  French  Le  Blond 
reappears  as  English  Fairfax,  and  mutilated, 
Blount  or  Bland.  The  German  Schwarz  is 
sometimes  Black,  and  sometimes  Swart  or 
Swarts;  Klein  is  Little,  or  Small,  or  Kline. 
In  Canada  a village  arose  on  lands  belonging 
to  a Mr.  Shepherd,  and  after  him  was  called 
Shephcrdville ; the  French  Canadians  immedi- 
ately translated  this  into  Bergerville.  After  a 
while  the  English  element  prevailed  for  a time, 
and  remodeled  the  name  into  Beggarville,  until 
the  French  once  more  rcchristencd  the  unlucky 
village  as  Village  des  Qucteurs.  A curious  class 
of  double  names  belongs  to  families  who  bear 
them  on  the  pretext  of  an  alias.  Documents 
abound  in  which  the  same  name  occurs,  not 
once  only,  which  might  be  the  effect  of  an  acci- 
dent, but  each  time  accompanied  by  its  shadow. 
Thus,  under  the  date  of  1535,  already  we  meet 
with  a “Ricardus  Jackson,  alias  Kencrden.” 
In  Scotland  the  custom  prevailed  for  some  time 
to  use  the  Gaelic  name  with  the  English  trans- 
lation superadded.  Men  called  themselves 
M‘Tavish  alias  Thomson,  M 'Calm on  alias  Dow, 
or  Gow  alias  Smith.  Hence,  probably,  arose 
the  eccentric  and  otherwise  inexplicable  cus- 
tom of  some  families  to  write  themselves  by  one 
name  and  to  call  themselves  by  another,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Enroughtys,  who  are  called 
Derby.  The  alias  was  gradually  omitted,  aud 
the  two  names  remained  to  be  used  fox'  two  dis- 
tinct purposes. 

As  the  oldest  coat*  of  arms  in  the  nobility  of 
almost  all  countries  are  the  simplest,  consisting 
generally  but  of  a single  device,  so  the  oldest 
names  also  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely simple.  Nomen  olim  apud  omnes  fere 
gentes  simplex,  says  an  excellent  authority  on  the 
subject.  Notwithstanding  this  prestige,  howev- 
er, there  seems  to  have  prevailed,  from  olden 
times,  a dislike  to  very  short  and  simple  names. 
We  know  that  when  Diocles  became  Emperor 
he  felt  called  upon  to  lengthen  his  name  to  Dio- 
clesian.  Lucian  mentions  a man  called  Simon, 
who,  “ having  now  gotten  a little  wealth,  changed 
his  name  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so 
many  beggars  of  his  kin,”  and  set  the  house  on 
fire  in  which  he  was  bom,  so  that  nobody  should 
point  it  out.  Early  French  historians  tell  us 
of  Bruna,  who  became  queen  of  that  kingdom, 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  convey  something 
of  royal  pomp  to  her  name,  and  she  was  called 
Brunehault.  It  is  a similar  reason  which  in- 
duces the  popes  to  change  their  names  as  soon 


as  the  fisherman’s  ring  is  put  upon  their  finger 
— a custom  observed  ever  since  the  name  of  one 
of  their  number,  Sergius,  which  meant  “Hog’s 
mouth,”  made  this  necessary  for  decency’s  sake. 
In  England,  also,  the  change  is  not  unfrequent, 
though  a happy  excuse  was  there  made  for  short 
names  by  worthy  John  Cuts.  He  was  an  opu- 
lent citizen  of  London,  to  whose  house  and  care 
a Spanish  embassador  had  been  assigned.  The 
proud  Spaniard  complained  officially  of  his 
host’s  “shortness  of  name,”  which  he  thought 
disparaging  to  his  honor.  “But,”  says  Fuller, 
“when  he  found  that  his  hospitality  had  no- 
thing monosyllabic  in  it,  he  groaned  only  at 
the  utterance  of  the  name  of  his  host.” 

An  entire  change  of  name  was  not  unknown 
to  our  forefathers  even.  Camden  tells  us  that 
they  were  frequent  in  his  time,  “ to  modify  the 
ridiculous,  lest  the  bearer  should  seemc  vil lifted 
by  them.”  We  all  know  why  our  friend  Smith 
writes  himself  Smythe  or  Smeeth,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  become  Mr.  Tayleure.  It  is  of  the  lat- 
ter that  Mr.  Lower  tells  the  following  good  sto- 
ry : A Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  been  mollified  into 
Tayleure,  asked  a farmer,  haughtily,  the  name 
of  his  dog.  The  answer  was : “ Why,  Sir,  his 
proper  name  is  Jowler,  but  since  he’s  a conse- 
quential kind  of  a puppy  wc  calls  him  Jowleure.” 
If  Plato  was  right  in  exhorting  parents  to  givo 
happy  names  to  their  children,  because  the 
minds,  actions,  and  successes  of  men  depended 
not  on  their  genius  and  fate  only,  but  also  on 
their  names,  then  we  can  certainly  not  blame 
those  who  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  an  ill- 
omened  surname.  Hence  wc  can  sympathize 
with  poor  Mr.  Death,  of  Massachusetts,  who  pe- 
titioned the  Court  to  change  his  name  to  Dick- 
inson, and  we  do  so  all  the  more  readily  be- 
cause malicious  Fate  would  have  it  that  the 
member  who  presented  the  petition  was  a Mr. 
Graves.  A Mr.  Wormwood  supported  his  more 
ambitious  desire  to  assume  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  argument  that  “ no  member  of 
taste  would  oppose  his  request,  and  that  the  in- 
tense sufferings  of  so  many  years  of  Wormwood 
existence  deserved  the  compensation  of  a great 
and  glorious  name.” 


SALLY'S  DISAPPOINTMENT.  I 

IT  was  just  at  the  close  of  a June  day,  while 
the  vesper-sparrows  trilled  their  evening 
hymns,  that  John  Thoresby  came  across  the 
fields  to  the  farm  of  Squire  Dodge.  The  air 
was  perfumed  with  clover  and  fainter  wood- 
scents  that  blew  up  from  the  fringe  of  timber- 
land  skirting  the  village,  and  as  John  walked 
on  he  now  and  then  stooped  to  pull  the  ghost  of 
a dandelion  from  which  its  glory  had  departed, 
blowing  its  threads  of  gossamer  thither  and  yon, 
as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when  a boy — a fatal 
test  whether  or  no  ho  was  wanted  at  home. 
But  just  now  his  thoughts  wandered  abroad ; 
his  fate,  as  it  were,  hung  on  these  fine  threads ; 
if  Sally  wanted  him  they  would  break  like  a 
bubble  and  scatter  at  the  first  full  breath,  other- 
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wise — well,  if  they  didn’t,  he  forswore  the  faith 
of  his  childhood.  However,  it  rather  bespoke 
humility  in  him  that  he  should  have  had  any 
doubts  about  the  matter,  since  he  had  been 
“going”  with  Sally,  on  and  off,  ever  since  he 
could  remember.  He  had  a handsome  face,  a 
good  name,  a large  farm,  and  kept  the  district 
school  every  winter ; besides,  Sally  was  the  only 
girl  in  all  the  place  that  he  would  “look  at,” 
os  the  saying  went,  though  they  were  not  few 
who  looked  at  him  and  were  obliged  to  look 
away  again.  Nevertheless  he  had  hesitated  too 
long,  as  prudence  told  him — he  remembered 
vaguely  some  old  saw  to  the  purpose  that  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady ; which,  together  with 
the  appearance  of  a rival  on  the  tapis,  urged  him 
to  delay  no  longer. 

And  who  was  this  presumptuous  rival  step- 
ping in  between  Sally  and  himself,  whom  the 
village  threat,  that  if  he  flirted  with  Sally  Dodge 
John  Thoresby  “ would  be  in  his  hair,”  only 
moved  to  laughter  ? It  was  none  other  than  a 
“born  gentleman,”  as  the  girls  dubbed  him, 
ordered  by  his  physician  into  the  salubrious 
country  to  breathe  dew-strained  air  and  drink 
new  milk.  To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who 
heartily  disbelieved  cither  in  his  gentle  birth  or 
weak  lungs,  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare  him 
of  the  ilk  who  live  by  their  wits ; but  as  these 
were  osnally  of  his  own  sex,  it  didn’t  matter 
mnch  to  him  or  any  one  else.  With  the  rich 
bloom  of  his  complexion,  the  daring  brilliancy 
of  coal-black  eyes,  the  ripe  lips  that  gave  an  ac- 
cent of  tenderness  to  the  veriest  nothings,  the 
flash  of  white  teeth,  the  hands  dainty  as  a wo- 
man’s, the  grace  of  manner  that  expresses  so 
much  more  than  it  intends,  he  might  well  havo 
subjugated  a more  sophisticated  circle  of  young 
girls,  and  given  a pang  to  the  hearts  of  more 
secure  lovers.  As  it  was,  ho  became  the  ninety- 
and-ninc  days’  gossip;  no  tea-drinking,  no  pic- 
nic was  complete  without  him ; so  that  it  was 
scarcely  surprising  that  such  remarks  as,  “A 
born  gentleman!  Acts  like  a born  fool!” 

• “Handsome  is  that  handsome  does!”  “Hand- 
some ! Do  you  call  him  handsome  ? he’s  got  a 
horrid  nose!”  were  of  frequent  occurrence  from 
neglected  swains.  Having  flirted  desperately 
with  each  rustic  nymph,  and  raised  in  the  bosojn 
of  each  as  magnificent  visions  of  a city  home, 
servants,  silver,  equipage,  and  what  not,  as  their 
uncultivated  imaginations  coaid  suggest,  he  had 
of  late  bidden  adieu  to  caprice  and  become  the 
very  devoted  slave  of  Sally' Dodge. 

While  John  Thoresby  strode  oil  ward  his  mind 
was  fall  of  these  things.  To  love  Sally  seemed 
to  him  so  much  a matter  of  course  that  it  hard- 
ly appeared  worth  while  to  tell  her  of  it.  Still 
he  was  uneasy ; she  was  a mortal,  and  though 
certainly  not  as  fallible  as  other  maidens,  of 
whom  he  could  count  a score,  ready  to  go  to 
the  world's  end  with  his  rival,  yet  what  might 
not  a dashing  exterior  accomplish  to  his  preju- 
dice? 

“After  all,”  thought  he,  “perhaps  I am 
reckoning  without  my  host.  Who  knows  if  it 


is  any  thing  more  than  friendliness  she  has 
shown  me?  Or  if  Philip  Kingsdown  is  not 
more  according  to  her  desert  than  I ?”  Which 
reflections  in  no  wise  tended  to  retard  his  steps 
or  shake  his  resolution. 

As  ho  turned  into  a little  wooded  space,  inter- 
vening between  the  house  aod  the  fields  through 
which  he  had  passed,  the  murmur  of  voices 
smote  upon  his  ear,  followed  by  laughter  like  a 
peal  of  bells,  while  through  the  dusk  two  forms 
parted  the  boughs  beside  him  and  went  onward, 
dropping  on  the  wind  as  they  went  snatches  of 
song  that  stole  back  to  him,  till  echo  caught  and 
carried  them  like  some  precious  spell  through 
all  the  listening  wood.  He  had  paused  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  straining  his  wild  eyes  aft- 
er their  retreating  figures,  with  Sally's  name 
unuttered  on  his  lip,  and  as  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  nearest  support  a legion  of  despe- 
rate resolutions  whirled  across  his  brain;  ho 
would  follow,  and  Sally  should  choose  between 
them,  now  and  forever ; he  would  sell  his  farm 
and  go  to  Australia,  and  never  see  or  think  of 
her  again,  he  would — what  would  ho  not  do? 

But  oh,  if  she  did  not  care  for  him,  it  was  all  . 
in  vain,  Australia  or  Nova  Zembla  were  no 
nearer  happiness  than  Blossomborough ; happi- 
ness, that  had  perched  on  his  palm  but  yester- 
day perhaps,  while  he  neglected  to  close  his 
hand  over  it ! Still  at  last  he  gathered  up  his 
faculties  and  pursued  his  way  to  Squire  Dodge’s 
door. 

There  sat  Mrs.  Dodge  knitting  in  the  porch ; 
there  was  her  husband  a step  beyond,  near  the 
orchard-paling,  discussing  the  latest  news  with 
a neighbor.  The  scene  would  have  been  charm- 
ing, with  the  crescent  of  the  young  moon  duski- 
ly illuminating  it,  but  for  the  omission  of  one 
figure  that  could  alone  give  grace  and  romance 
to  the  view. 

“Good-evening,  Mrs.  Dodge,”  said  John. 
“Where  is  Sally?” 

“ Oh,  John,  is  that  you  ? Sally  ? She’s  got 
to  be  just  like  one  of  these  fire-flies;  she’s 
whisked  off  this  minute  with  that  what’s-his- 
name,  to  have  a moonlight  stroll,  as  he  called 
it.  They  will  have  to  be  quick,  for  the  moon  is 
going  down  fast.” 

“ The  quicker  the  better  for  me,”  added  John, 
with  a forced  laugh. 

Mrs.  Dodge  eyed  him  over  her  spectacles. 

“ Girls  will  be  girls,”  said  she,  consolingly.  “ I 
don’t  mind  owning  up  to  doing  a little  flirting 
myself  when  I was  a girl ; it  was  worth  walking 
a mile  with  a blockhead,  just  to  see  Dodge’s 
eyes  when  he  came  to  know  it.” 

“ Ah,  Mrs.  Dodge,  I’m  afraid  Sally  inherits.” 

“Yes,  yes:  she’s  a chip  of  the  old  block. 

But  you  sit  down  a while ; she’ll  be  along  soon. 

I told  her  not  to  walk  far  in  the  dew.” 

So  he  sat  down  upon  the  steps,  while  Mrs. 
Dodge  gave  the  reins  to  memory,  and  related  the 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  matrimony  she 
had  suffered,  together  with  items  of  minor  in- 
terest to  make  the  time  speed ; but  still  no  Sally. 

“ I guess  she  has  stepped  in  somewhere,”  rc- 
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marked  her  mother.  The  moon  went  wander- 
ing into  the  west  ont  of  6ight,  and  left  the  stare 
to  follow  at  their  own  sweet  wills ; the  tree-toad 
quavered  his  serenade  unflinchingly ; the  little 
bubbling  brook  grew  melodious  at  having  all  the 
world  to  listen — but  no  Sally  came  to  render 
the  charm  complete.  With  every  moment  John’s 
heart  grew  heavier  — oh,  what  delayed  her? 
Somewhere  he  felt,  underneath  this  very  heav- 
en, this  stranger  wooed  his  darling  while  he  sat 
idle.  Mrs.  Dodge  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair,  with  the  last  reminiscence  unfinished,  and 
by  the  detached  sentences  she  now  and  again 
dropped  from  out  the  land  of  dreams : it  was 
plain  she  lived  it  all  over  again,  word  for  word, 
that  in  that  country  she  was  always  young. 
John  rose,  and  walked  down  the  lane  hesitating- 
ly ; if  he  were  to  go  now,  after  waiting  so  long, 
and  miss  her  by  a minute ! He  walked  back, 
and  Sally  met  him  alone  at  the  doorway.  • 

“Sally!” 

“Oh!  Is  it  you,  John?  I didn’t  see  any 
one.  You  are  quite  a stranger,  I declare,”  she 
added. 

“I  had  hoped  never  to  be  a stranger  to  you, 
Sally.” 

“Oh  no,  of  course  not,  John;  you  are  my 
oldest  friend.” 

There  was  something  ominous  in  this,  he 
felt. 

“Friend,”  he  repeated,  “I  thought  to  be 
something  dearer  than  that,  Sally;  that  some 
time  you  might — love  me — is  it — is  it — too 
* late  ?” 

“It  might — porhaps — I don’t  know — ” she 
answered ; “ but  you  did  not  speak,  and — to- 
night I am  promised.” 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  protest  on 
his  part  would  signify ; that  for  weeks  she  had 
been  daily  worsted  in  a drawn-battle  between 
her  affections  and  her  ambition ; and  she  per- 
haps fancied  him  lukewarm,  when  he  merely 
left  a kiss  on  her  forehead  without  reproof. 

So  John  Thoresby  wont  home  to  try  and  for- 
get Sally ; at  least  to  set  her  memory  in  some 
sacred  niche  of  his  heart,  and  go  about  his  busi- 
ness as  if  it  were  not  there  burdening  each  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  But  he  found  forgetfulness  no 
easy  craft ; the  waters  of  Lethe  are  guarded  by 
what  invulnerable  dragons  1 He  grew  diligent 
upon  his  farm,  he  set  himself  to  repairing 
fences,  to  trying  new  seeds,  to  introducing  a 
thousand  improvements,  to  studying  attentively 
every  body’s  theory  of  agriculture;  he  worked 
with  a will  at  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do, 
but  whether  ho  swung  his  scythe  in  the  fragrant 
meadow  lands,  or  made  the  solemn  woods  an- 
swer with  a thousand  voices  to  the  ringing  of  his 
axe,  or  hoed  potatoes  hour  by  hour,  his  mind 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  picture-making  at  Squire 
Dodge’s ; and  at  evening,  when  fatigue  unnerved 
him  and  recreation  was  wanting,  what  better 
could  he  do  with  his  thoughts  than  give  them 
leavo  to  visit  Sally,  since  he  might  no  longer  go 
himself?  Was  he  not  a prosaic  lover  though,  to 
hoe  potatoes  instead  of  writing  poetiy  ? 


I dare  say  his  plan  was  the  healthier. 

Presently  it  came  out  that  Sally  Dodge  was 
engaged  to  Philip  Kingsdown  ; for  in  a place  like 
Blossom  borough,  one  knows  one’s  neighbor’s  busi- 
ness better  than  one’s  own,  and  usually  pays  more 
attention  to  it ; and  when  John  came  in  to  tea 
one  evening,  he  was  regaled  with  a broadside  of 
gossip  concerning  it  from  a “friend,”  who,  un- 
der cover  of  dropping  in  to  drink  tea  with  his 
mother  in  neighborly  fashion,  had  come  to  spy 
out  the  poverty  of  the  land. 

“Umph,!”  said  she ; “ quite  a catch  for  Sally, 
I expect.” 

“Is  it?” 

“ Now  don’t  you  go  to  being  cut  up  about  it, 
John  Thoresby ; there’s  jist  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  was  caught.” 

“ Only  one  must  have  bait,”  said  he,  attempt- 
ing to  be  facetious. 

“Now,  it’s  a curious  fact,”  she  continued, 
“that  I ain’t  spoke  with  a girl  under  thirty-five 
who  can  see  for  the  life  of  ’em  what  Kingsdown 
sees  in  Sally  Dodge,  and  they  were  jist  as  short- 
sighted when  you  was  waiting  upon  her ; and 
that  reminds  me — how  came  you  and  her  to 
flare  up?” 

‘ ‘ I never  hoard  that  we  did.  Sally  and  I are 
good  friends.” 

“Now,  that  beats  all.  Mrs.  Jones  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  that  her  sister-in-law  heard  some  one 
say  over  at  Mr.  Arnold’s  that  you  went  to  seo 
Sally  one  night  when  she’d  gone  out  with  Kings- 
down ; and  how  you  walked  up  and  down  the 
gravel-path  and  stormed  about  it  to  Mrs.  Dodge 
was  a caution  ; and  how,  by-and-by,  you  cooled 
down,  and  when  Sally  came  home  you  had 
words  with  her  a spell,  and  she  went  in  and 
slammed  the  door,  and  you  shook  your  fist  in 
the  air  and  marched  off.” 

“ It’s  not  true,”  returned  John. 

“I  told  ’em  so!  And  what’s  more,  I told 
’em  that  I didn’t  want  to  hear  no  more  of  their 
scandal,  for  a dog  that  will  fetch  a bone  will 
carry  one.  You  seen  the  things  Kingsdown ’s 
given  her  ?”  * 

“ No.” 

“Well,  he  give  her  an  elegant  ring  with  a 
great  pearl  in  it,  only  she’s  lost  it  out,  which 
don’t  look  well  for  the  match.” 

“Certainly  not  for  the  ring,”  interrupted 
John. 

“Then  he’s  give  her  a bracelet — real  Guinea 
gold— and  a brooch,  and  a pattern  muslin. 
Now,  between  us,  I wouldn’t  have  took  the 
gownd ; you’rfi  like  to  wear  those  sort  of  things, 
you  know;  and  if  she  should  quarrel  there’d 
be  nothing  but  a rag  to  send  back.  There  was 
Sue  Morris,  for  instance — didn’t  young  Taylor 
give  her  a silk  gownd  that  cost  every  cent  of  ten 
dollars  when  he  was  a-keeping  company  with  her, 
I should  like  to  know  ? And  didn’t  she  put  it 
on,  and  slat  it  out  jist  as  if  silk  grew  on  every 
bush?  And  when  her  and  Taylor  flared  up, 
what  does  his  mother  do  but  writes  her  a note, 
a-tclling  her  she  should  like  that  silk  gownd  her 
son  was  so  silly  as  to  give  her.  Well,  you  see, 
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it  was  all  in  strings,  so  Sue  jist  sends  her  bock 
ten  dollars,  ana  sixty  cents  interest.” 

Poor  John ! those  were  dolorous  days  for  him. 
Go  where  he  would,  Sally  Dodge  and  Philip 
Kingsdown  were  the  burden  of  every  song ; their 
happiness  seemed  to  pursue  him  like  a Nemesis; 
at  the  post-office,  in  the  street,  even  at  church, 
people  appeared  to  put  themselves  out  to  talk 
to  him  about  them.  They  would  not  let  him 
be  silent ; they  plied  him  with  questions ; they 
sounded  him  with  fantastic  conjectures;  they 
falsified  for  him  the  adage  that  a man’s  house 
is  his  castle.  Was  he  gathering  fruit  in  his  or- 
chard, neighbor  Jones  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice, and  gathered,  at  the  same  time,  whatever 
trifling  remarks  on  the  all-absorbing  theme  John 
chanced  to  let  fall;  was  he  repairing  a gate, 
neighbor  Jenkins  did  not  fail  to  repair  to  the 
spot  in  order  to  taste  of  “ the  cup  which  cheers 
but  not  inebriates did  he  water  old  Quicksil- 
ver, Miss  Earl  was  alert  with  her  bucket,  eager, 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  a too-inquiring  mind  by 
an  adroit  use  of  the  “pump.” 

He  had  made  a plan,  at  odd  moments,  of  the 
improvements  which  he  had  intended  to  com- 
plete upon  the  old  homestead,  at  such  time  as 
Sally  should  signify  her  readiness  to  share  it 
with  him ; a cozy  bow-window  here,  a veranda 
there ; in  his  mind’s  eye  it  was  all  finished,  even 
to  the  pretty  lattice  and  the  wayward  vine  trem- 
bling in  the  breeze  and  throwing  its  tesselating 
shadow  on  the  floor— even  to  the  dainty  figure 
at  work  there,  or  the  two  resting  at  twilight  in 
the  embowered  veranda,  while  the  stars  glinted 
between  like  blossoms  of  the  vine  that  had  bloom- 
ed at  their  approach.  Well,  it  was  high  time 
that  he  should  play  the  part  of  the  iconoclast, 
and  shatter  these  idolatrous  images;  he  could 
bum  the  plans — that  were  easily  done — but  what 
weapon  was  immaterial  enough  to  annihilate 
thoughts  and  feelings  ? You  may  be  sure  he  did 
not  ask  himself  any  such  questions,  but  went 
about  bis  endeavor  with  such  weapons  as  he 
bad  at  hand,  with  axe  and  hoe  and  hammer  and 
* scythe,  till  experience  taught  hini  that  they 
were  inadequate  to  the  end.  The  few  novels 
he  had  read  told  of  disappointed  lovers  taking 
to  the  desperate  ways  of  faro  and  the  Seine; 
but  it  was  all  Greek  to  him ; he  could  no  more 
understand  the  love  that  is  not  noble  enough  to 
keep  the  lover  virtuous  than  he  could  under- 
stand a play  of  Euripides.  His  love  was  to  him 
an  angel  “ having  charge  concerning  him.” 

As  for  Sally,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  held  the 
winning  card  and  discarded  it.  “ If  John  hadn’t 
seemed  so  resigned,”  she  said  to  herself — “ if  he 
had  seemed  to  take  it  harder — if  he  had  looked 
as  Philip  did  when  I hesitated,  and  said  such 
splendid  things — why — but  he  didn’t.  And  aft- 
er all,  it’s  pleasanter  to  be  loved  greatly  than  to 
love;  at  any  rate,  it  isn’t  so  troublesome,”  she 
added,  remembering  sundry  jealousies  she  had 
entertained  at  a time  when  John’s  pretty  cousin 
came  to  Blossom  borough. 

So  she  shut  the  door  on  the  past,  albeit  ’twas 
of  unseasoned  stuff  and  wouldn’t  close,  and  gave 


herself  up  to  present  pleasure  and  brilliant  an- 
ticipations of  the  future.  Every  one  said: 

“How  handsome  Sally  Dedge  is  growing!” 

“How  her  eyes  sparkle!”  “How  her  color 
flits!”  “How  lively  she  is!”  They  positively 
believed  love  was  the  talisman  that  had  brought 
it  all  to  pass — and  wasn’t  it  so  ? 

“It’s  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,”  she 
would  persuade  herself.  “ If  I were  to  break 
with  Philip  now,  how  would  John  know  it  was 
because — because — pshaw  J Besides,  is  it  worth 
while  ?” 

Therefore  she  tried  to  fancy  herself  in  love 
with  Philip,  to  write  him  sentimental  notes,  to 
keep  his  picture  beneath  her  pillow,  to  shut  her 
eyes  when  she  found  weakness  where  she  had 
been  used  to  meet  strength,  to  believe  herself 
romantic  when  she  was  only  ambitious. 

Once,  when  Sally  came  tripping  home  from 
an  errand  across  the  little  river  that  sang  like 
a siren  all  through  the  landscape  of  Blossom- 
borough,  there  was  John  Thoresby  leaning  over 
the  parapet  and  gazing  into  the  stream  with  the 
air  of  one  who  dreams.  Since  he  was  so  utter- 
ly oblivious  of  her  ladyship’s  presence  she  bad 
half  the  mind  to  leave  him  unmolested,  when 
vanity,  absurdly  enough,  suggested  that,  maybe, 
he  contemplated  sadder  things.  So : 

“Do  you  believe  in  mermaids,  John  ?” 

“I  did  once,”  he  replied,  looking  up  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  relieved  at  the  same  time  that 
it  chilled  her.  I do  believe  she  would  have 
liked  him  to  be  a trifle  melancholy,  just  short 
of  the  dangerous.  No  one  enjoys  having  a re- 
jected suitor  console  himself  in  a fortnight. 

“Well,”  continued  she,  “if  it  were  not  a 
mermaid,  what  was  it  that  engrossed  you  ?” 

“A  land-maid  perhaps,”  he  returned,  very 
veraciously. 

“ Oh,  very  likely.  Do  you  remember  when 
we  used  to  launch  a chip  just  here,  called  the 
Lively  Sally , and  send  it  on  a voyage  of  discov- 
ery to  the  North  Pole  ?” 

“Ah  yes;  it  was  always  the  Lively  Sally , 
Captain  Thoresby.  It  must  have  foundered. 

Who  has  heard  of  it  since  ?” 

“ Oh,  doubtless  it  put  into  some  port  for  re- 
pairs, and  was  pronounced  unseaworthy.  We 
shall  find  it  one  day,  high  and  dry  on  the  beach, 
cracked  and  seamed  and  blistering  in  the  sun.” 

“ A wreck  of  itself.” 

“A  wreck  of  itself;  and  I suppose  the  crew 
of  beetles  are  jolly  tars  by  this,  and  its  cargo 
of  clover-heads  have  gone  to  grass.  Why  didn’t 
we  have  an  insurance  ?” 

“It  would  have  been  good  policy.” 

“Certainly.  But  good-by!  See,  the  sun  is 
setting.” 

When  she  had  gone  some  distance  a back- 
ward glance  assured  her  that  his  eyes  still  fol- 
lowed her.  How  long  it  was  before  she  met 
their  smile  again ! 

Shortly  after  this  old  Mrs.  Thoresby  said 
good-by  to  her  son,  and  journeyed  alone  to  the 
land  of  the  Hereafter.  John  felt  as  if  the 
storms  of  misfortune  were  gathering  about  him. 
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The  old  house  tbat  had  been  so  pleasant  to  him 
grew  distasteful ; the  lonesome,  deserted  rooms 
had  only  shadows #to  welcome  him ; his  meals 
were  like  a hermit’s.  No  longer  bound  by  ex- 
pectation or  affection  to  Blossomborough  he  re- 
solved to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  the  inhabit- 
ants were  electrified  one  morning  by  the  fact 
that  the  “ Thoresby  Farm”  was  for  sale.  Ev- 
ery body’s  eyes  and  ears  expanded  to  their  ut- 
most; it  almost  took  away  their  breath;  and 
for  one,  Miss  Earl  delayed  not  a moment  to  toss 
on  her  sun-bonnet  and  happen  in  at  “Square 
Dodge's  to  sec  how  the  land  lay” — not  that  she 
wanted  to  buy,  however. 

“ Where’s  John  Thoresby  bound  to  ?”  she  es- 
sayed, after  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged. 
“ His  farm’s  advertised,  sure’s  I’m  alive.  You 
needn’t  tell  me  there  ain’t  nobody  at  the  bottom 
of  it,”  shaking  her  head  at  Sally,  whose  heart 
gave  a wild  leap  and  shook  her  like  a reed. 

“Can’t  one  soli  a farm  without  something 
being  in  the  wind  ?”  returned  Sally,  quietly. 

“ Not  unless  it’s  to  raise  the  wind,  and  that’s 
not  John’s  fix.” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  in  Mr.  Thoresby *s  confidence, 
Miss  Earl.  I’m  afraid  I can’t  give  you  any  in- 
formation on  that  subject.” 

“ Ain’t  ye,  though  ? Why  you  and  him  used 
to  be  as  thick  as  cream.  There’s  Miss  Pike — 
her  folks  used  to  reckon  upon  having  you  next 
door,  sure  as  rates.  Says  she  to  me,  says  she, 
‘When  John  gits  married  I suppose  Sarah  and 
him  will  live  in  the  old  place,  an’  I shall  be 
right  glad  when  it’s  dono ; for  I shouldn’t  like 
some  girls  that  I know  of  for  neighbors,  that 
haven’t  got  the  broughten  up  of  Sarah  Dodge.’  ” 

“I’m  sorry  to  disappoint  Mrs.  Pike,”  said 
Sally. 

“ I guess  she  ain’t  the  only  disappointed  one.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Where’s  Mr.  Kingsdown  ? Seems  to  me  I 
don’t  see  him  round.” 

“ He  has  gone  fishing  up  the  river.” 

“Above  the  bridge?  Pity  he  didn’t  go 
t’other  day  and  ketch  you  and  John  a-chatting 
together  there;  I reckon  there’d  bin  a pretty 
kettle  of  fish.” 

“How  did  you  know  I met  John  on  the 
bridge  ?” 

“ Oh,  a little  bird  told  me !” 

“A  little  busy-body,  I should  say.” 

And  Miss  Earl,  having  verified  one  item  of 
rumor  and  expounded  another,  took  her  com- 
placent departure. 

No  one  in  Blossomborough  knew — though  it 
was  certainly  no  one’s  fault — whither  John 
Thoresby  went : he  took  no  one  into  his  confi- 
dence, he  asked  no  advice ; it  was  plain  to  him 
that  if  he  were  to  live  without  Sally  it  must  be 
away  from  dear  old  Blossomborough ; and  so 
he  turned  his  back  on  it,  and  went  out  into  the 
great  whirling  world  beyond,  without  the  high 
hopes  and  romantic  imaginings  that  have  up- 
held and  inspirited  many  a youth  on  the  same 
desolate  pathway,  but  not  without  many  a si- 
lent prayer  against  the  power  of  temptation, 


which,  perhaps,  served  him  better  than  legions 
of  brittle  resolutions. 

Fortune  favors  the  brave,  we  hear ; and,  per- 
haps, having  lost  foothold  in  his  affections  by 
her  untoward  behavior,  she  at  last  decided  to 
turn  over  a new  leaf,  in  order  to  win  John 
Thoresby  to  herself;  for  true  it  is  that  hence- 
forth she  showed  him  a smiling  face ; she  beck- 
oned him  over  rivers  and  seas,  across  mountains 
and  plains ; she  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  soil ; she  endowed  him  with  the  miraculous 
touch  of  King  Midas,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions ; she  hung  an  amulet  about  him  that  pre- 
served from  ill ; indeed,  she  seemed  only  to  keep 
her  wonderful  wheel  revolving  that  it  might  spin 
his  straw  into  shining  gold.  As  for  himself, 
he  received  prosperity  with  a sort  of  indiffer- 
ence l it  was  welcome  to  stay  with  him,  it  was 
as  wAcome  to  go:  it  resembled  the  elixir  of 
life  with  the  living  essence  left  out ; it  was  sim- 
,ply  insipid:  he  would  doubtless  have  preferred 
to  hobnob  with  adventure,  and  entangle  himself 
in  the  underbrush  of  variable  circumstances. 
He  met  with  elegant  and  accomplished  women 
by  scores — women  with  fascinations  that  might 
well  have  placed  rustic  graces  in  the  back- 
ground, but  whose  most  sparkling  coquetries 
failed  to  obscure  for  an  instant  the  recollections 
of  one  simple  village  girl ; but  he  thought  of  her 
now  as  Mrs.  Kingsdown,  living  the  same  lux- 
urious life  as  these  creatures  about  him;  lie 
thought,  with  regret,  how  her  cordial  manners 
had  perhaps  stiffened  into  conventionalisms,  her 
pretty  arts  rounded  themselves  into  the  intrigues 
of  fashion ; he  never  thought  of  her  as  disappoint- 
ed, wronged,  faded,  and  suffering — how  could 
he? 

Down  in  Blossomborough  time  carried  other 
changes:  not  long  after  John  Thoresby ’s  de- 
parture Philip  Kingsdown,  perhaps,  finding  the 
course  of  true  love  running  too  smooth  for  ro- 
mance or  excitement,  and  his  health  reinstated, 
wrote  some  namby-pamby  verses  to  Sally  on  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  the  rough  usage  he  re- 
ceived from  Fate  in  being  obliged  to  leave  that 
essential  organ  behind  him,  whistled,  “ If  I had 
bat  ten  thousand  a year,”  and  bade  Sally  good- 
by,  silencing  her  expostulations  with  promises 
of  frequent  bulletins  and  a speedy  return.  She 
looked  after  him,  as  ho  swung  carelessly  down 
the  road,  with  some  pride  in  her  heart,  the  fig- 
ure was  so  lithe  and  graceful,  but  certainly  with 
no  tear  in  her  eyes,  because  it  was«o  dear;  saw 
him  clamber  to  the  top  of  the  waiting  stage- 
coach, kiss  his  hand,  and  wave  his  handkerchief 
— heard  the  driver  crack  his  whip,  the  impatient 
horses  break  into  a gallop,  and  directly  they 
were  all  a blur  in  the  distance. 

And  then  it  happened  that  Sally’s  trials  com- 
menced, that  her  pride  resolved  itself  into  cha- 
grin, that  Philip’s  name  brought  the  blush  his 
voice  could  never  provoke ; then  it  was  that  the 
measure  she  had  meted  was  measured  to  her, 
running  over — she  had  given  deceit,  she  must 
receive  the  same ; she  had  sowed  the  wind,  here 
was  the  bitter,  piercing  whirlwind  ; then,  if  she 
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had  loved  him,  her  heart  might  have  broken. 
Week  after  week  she  watched  the  postman  on 
his  rounds,  at  first  with  smiling  assurance ; but 
later,  when  the  hour  approached,  she  withdrew 
to  her  own  room  and  questioned  fate  through 
the  chinks  of  the  blinds ; and  whenever  the 
stage  lumbered  into  town,  dusty  and  creaking, 
and  discharged  its  cargo,  not  even  Miss  Earl’s 
eyes  vouchsafed  the  passengers  more  minute 
scrutiny ; it  was  a lottery  in  which  she  daily 
invested  her  diminishing  faith,  and  as  daily 
drew  a blank.  Now  and  then  an  unsuspicious 
neighbor  would  ask,  “ What  do  you  hear  from 
Mr.  Kingsdown,  Sally  ?”  Now  and  then  a ma- 
licious one  brought  her  a bonne  louche  of  the 
gossip  which  resembles  the  rolling  stone  that 
gathers  no  moss  in  nothing  excepting  its  mo- 
tion. When  she  went  out  it  was  under  peril 
from  a masked  battery  of  eyes — she  hAd  heard 
that  walls  have  ears — she  knew,  to  her  cost,  that 
blinds  had  eyes.  Sometimes  Miss  Earl  brought 
blundering  consolation  in  the  assurance  that, 
“ sooner  or  later,  Philip  Kingsdown  would  get 
his  come-upance.” 

“Justice  is  justice,”  was  <v  favorite  aphorism 
of  her  own,  “ and  justice  will  take  place,  sooner 
or  later.” 

But  all  this  no  way  eased  the  smart  that  van- 
ity had  received,  nor  broke  the  fall  of  pride. 

She  had  looked  to  be  among  the  first  in  the 
land,  to  ride  in  her  carriage,  to  feed  on  the 
roses  and  lilies  of  life,  to  be  a leader  of  fashion, 
and  star  it  in  the  social  world ; for  although 
Squire  Dodge  was  among  the  best  of  Blossom- 
borough — the  gentry  of  the  place,  as  Miss  Earl 
impressed  upon  all  strangers — still  Sally  was 
aware  of  a sphere  beyond  Blossomborough  in 
which  she  aspired  to  shine ; and  maybe  she  had 
figured  to  herself  the  report  rumor  would  be 
sure  to  carry  to  her  native  town  of  her  splendor ; 
a very  weak  and  miserable  pride,  no  doubt,  but 
one  in  which  many  a girl  with  more  “ brought- 
en  up”  than  Sally  has  indulged. 

So  a few  years  passed,  and  the  two  young 
men  ^ who  had  stirred  Blossomborough  to  its 
centre  had  drifted  at  last  almost  completely 
out  of  its  everyday,  homespun  life.  When  the  J 
blow  was  fresh  upon  Sally  she  had  rejoiced 
that  John  Thoresby  was  nowhere  near  to  wit- 
ness her  degradation,  as  Bhe  chose  to  think 
it ; hoped  she  might  never  see  his  face  again ; 
but  by-and-by  she  began  to  long  for  his  cordial 
companionship  without  confessing  it  to  herself, 
however ; there  was  a void  in  her  life  for  which 
Philip  Kingsdown  was  scarcely  responsible. 

Sometimes  the  newspapers  spoke  of  a Mr. 
Thoresby,  and  the  villagers  wondered  if  it  were 
John,  when  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world ; sometimes  his  name  turned  up  among 
the  marriages,  and  they  turned  up  their  eyes 
and  questioned  if  he  had  wherewithal  upon 
which  to  support  a wife;  sometimes  it  fixed 
them  from  among  the  list  of  deaths,  and  their 
eyes  wandered  instinctively  in  the  direction  of 
the  pleasant  Thoresby  farm  aud  two  white  slabs 
in  the  mossy  church-yard,  and  they  fell  to  speak- 


ing of  his  genial  ways  and  his  franE,  handsome 
countenance,  and  to  reviving  the  days  when 
they  had  seen  him  passing  to  and  fro,  the  boy- 
ish lover  of  Sally  Dodge.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  name  of  Kingsdown  flourished  in  a report 
of  some  wedding  among  the  ton,  or  made  a 
handsome  figure  on  a subscription  list;  but 
whether  or  no  it  were  “that  scamp  Kings- 
down”  was  a subject  of  serious  conjecture. 

Meanwhile  the  maggot  of  ambition,  having 
worked  mischief  with  Sally,  invaded  Squire 
Dodge’s  brain  one  spring  morning;  he  had 
spent  part  of  the  previous  winter  as  delegate  to 
the  General  Court,  and,  “ life  that  was  life,  had 
opened  his  eyes,”  as  he  said,  “to  momentous 
opportunities;”  it  inspired  him  with  a haste  to 
get  rich,  with  a sublime  faith  in  speculations 
and  his  own  business  capacities.  Nowadays  he 
was  always  off  to  the  city,  always  returning  with 
his  hat  full  of  mysterious  documents,  always 
eagerly  scanning  the  daily  news,  engrossed  in 
interminable  calculations,  and  as  inflammable 
in  temper  as  though  he  were  afflicted  with  the 
gout*.  He  allowed  the  planting  season  to  leave 
him  in  the  lurch,  his  fences  and  out-buildings 
to  go  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  gave  his  cattlo 
carte  blanche  of  the  premises.  Mrs.  Dodge 
scolded,  Sally  expostulated,  the  neighbors  spied 
and  meddled,  but  he  pursued  his  way  rejoicing 
and.  confident.  Miss  Earl  sagely  prophesied 
that  “Square  Dodge  would  come  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn  one  day ;”  but  whether 
she  referred  to  either  horn  of  a dilemma  or  that 
of  a cornucopia  was  not  apparent,  though  the 
reflection  seemed  to  afford  immense  compensa- 
tion for  her  baffled  curiosity. 

“Heigh-ho,  neighbor  Dodge,”  shouted  Mr. 
Jenkins,  leaning  over  the  front  gate,  which 
threatened  to  collapse  beneath  him,  “ seems  to 
me  we  ain’t  as  spruce  as  usual.” 

“We  don’t  pine  about  it,”  answered  the 
Squire,  making  an  effort  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

“ Ha,  ha ; I say,  neighbor,  your  orchard’s  a 
sight  to  behold.” 

“ Don’t  look  at  it  then.” 

“Them  canker-worms  are  giving  you  a lift 
agin’  harvest-time.” 

“ Canker-worms  ? I haven’t  seen  any.” 

1 ‘ Cracky ! where  do  you  keep  your  eyes  ?” 

On  my  own  affairs.” 

“ Good ! Hither  far-sighted,  ain’t  ye  ?” 

“ Not  quite  so  much  so  as  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors.” 

“ Well,  I advise  you  to  look  through  thoir 
spectacles  a spell.” 

“They’d  give  me  the  blind  staggers.” 

“They’d  show  you  a spectacle,  Square.” 

“Well,  Jenkins,  there’s  one  thing  a body 
don’t  need  glasses  to  see,  and  that’s  a meddler. 
Good-morning.”  And  Jenkins  departed  in  high 
dudgeon,  of  course. 

“ It’s  a long  lane  that  has  no  turn,”  as  Miss 
Earl  remarked,  privately,  with  regard  to  her 
own  unrewarded  efforts  to  get  at  the  gist  of 
Squire  Dodge’s  affairs  rather  than  to  any  desire 
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she  entertained  for  reformation  therein;  and 
true  it  is  that  Blossomborough  waxed  feverish 
in  its  pulse  one  day  when  it  transpired  that  two 
strangers  had  come  down  in  the  morning  stage, 
spent  some  hours  closeted  with  Squire  Dodge, 
and  had  departed  late  in  the  afternoon,  leav- 
ing the  Squire  delving  among  a heap  of  papers, 
apparently,  till,  when  Sally  stole  softly  in  to 
summon  him  to  tea,  she  found  him  bowed  over 
the  waste,  dead  like  his  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Here  was  a fine  piece  of  work  for  the  gossips, 
who  already  resembled  wreckers  reaching  out 
remorseless  hands  for  each  precious  stranded 
morsel,  loth  that  any  should  escape  them. 
There  were  a thousand  explanations  abroad,  a 
thousand  surmises;  whether  or  no  Sally  and 
her  mother  would  wear  the  deepest  mourning, 
and  if  it  would  be  becoming;  whether  the 
Squire  had  left  a will,  and  if  Mrs.  Dodge  would 
be  likely  to  marry  again  at  her  age ; whether 
they  would  sell  the  place  or  farm,  it  at  the 
halves;  or,  in  short,  what  they  would  do,  and 
how  they  would  do  it.  That  he  had  left  a 
competency  to  his  heirs  was  the  unanimous 
opinion ; imagine,  then,  what  direful  consterna- 
tion ensued  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
swamped  every  thing  in  his  too  eager  clutch  at 
a slippery  bubble. 

“ I told  you  so !”  ejaculated  Miss  Earl. 

“I  knowed  how  it  would  cend !”  squeaked 
Mr.  Jenkins.  “ ’Twas  as  plain  as  a man’s  nose 
on  his  face  !”  cried  the  neighborhood  in  concert. 

After  the  first  agony  was  passed  Sally  be- 
stirred herself  and  began  to  make  plans  for  the 
future ; scant  room  for  castle-building  was  here, 
that  glorious  compensation  for  the  trials  of 
young  and  old.  There  were  those  even  in 
Blossomborough  who  were  not  slow  to  offer ! 
her  a home ; but  Sally  from  among  her  earth- 
ly goods  had  saved  a dismal  remnant  of  pride,  j 
Besides,  she  had  some  idea  what  such  depend-  j 
ence  might  be  like;  so,  gathering  together 
their  slender  means,  she  and  her  mother,  shat-  ] 
tered  and  enfeebled  by  the  shock,  pursued  their  | 
isolated  path  outside  of  Blossomborough,  dim-  | 
ly  feeling  that  where  so  much  of  their  own  had 
been  lost  something  might  perhaps  be  found.  j 

It  was  not  quite  the  first  time  Sally  had  made  j 
acquaintance  writh  this  plausible  world.  Now ; 
and  again  she  had  been  to  the  neighboring 
cities,  on  heydays  and  holidays,  for  a little 
shopping  or  a visit.  She  knew  something  of 
Us  thoroughfares,  of  its  inns;  very  little  of  its 
customs  and  its  pitfalls.  They  took  lodgings 
in  an  obscure  quarter,  of  which  she  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  her  father  speak  as  respect- 
able and  cheap ; and  with  visions  of  a comfort- 
able home,  the  fruit  of  her  own  exertions,  Sally 
spent  wfeeks  in  a diligent  search  for  employ- 
ment. Poor  child,  how  many  unsuspected 
lions  stayed  her  steps  toward  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry ! She  found  herself,  with  dismay,  un- 
fitted for  almost  every  species  of  work;  the 
energy  which  she  had  wielded  with  credit  at 
home  upon  a farm  was  ill  adapted  to  the  emerg- 
encies of  a city.  She  had  fancied  herself  a 
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j competent  seamstress;  here  those  who  would 
j overlook  her  want  of  a recommendation  found 
fault  with  her  execution.  Wherever  she  turned 
1 for  aid  the  fiat  mcne,  mene  confronted  her  with 
| visible  letters’  of  flame,  burning  into  her  life 
' itself.  Thug  they  dragged  on  a pitiful  exist- 
! ence ; to-day  elated  by  some  prospect  of  a dreary 
j drudgeiy  of  the  needle,  to-morrow  bowed  be- 
| neath  defeat.  One  by  one  the  visions  Hope 
had  painted  grew  dim  in  this  atmosphere  of 
‘ penury,  stepped  sternly  out  of  sight,  while 
ghastly  forebodings  came  to  take  their  places. 

Her  mother,  broken  in  health  and  mind,  some- 
times spent  whole  weeks  in  bed,  sometimes  rose 
and  insisted  upon  doing  a portion  of  the  work, 
which  Sally  as  often  was  obliged  to  undo,  with 
aching  eyes  and  patient  fingers.  While  they 
; waged  continual  warfare  with  famine  here,  the 
i deep  blue  autumn  skies  reminded  them  of  har- 
vest-days at  home — days  of  unappreciated  ease 
j and  plenty,  when  their  bins  were  overflowing  ns 
their  hospitalities,  and  their  orchards  lavish  of 
luscious  wealth;  days  when  the  odor  of  pre- 
serves was  regnant,  while  the  lucent  jellies  fil- 
j tered  themselves  into  colored  crystals,  and  the 
great  pans  of  milk  in  the  dairy  gathered  rich- 
ness iu  idleness ; days  that  needed  only  a pass- 
ing breath  from  a confectioner’s  near  to  revive 
themselves,  till  Mrs.  Dodge  sought  consolation 
in  the  tattered  leaves  of  a receipt-book,  that  by 
some  chance  remained  to  her. 

“ There’s  constitution  cake,”  she  would  say. 

“ I used  to  make  that  when  I expected  folks  at 
camp-meeting  time,  because  it  was  hearty ; and 
Sally,  here’s  that  very  cup  cake  I’ve  baked  so 
often  when  Mr.  Bliss  was  on  the  circuit.  I 
baked  it  in  hearts  and  rounds ; he  thought  they 
were  so  much  more  tempting  than  a slice. 

Don’t  you  remember  how  we  used  to  call  it 
Bliss  cake  at  home  ?”  ♦ 

“Oh!  did  we?” 

“Yes;  and  some  folks  called  him  Earthly 
Bliss,  he  was  so  fond  of  tid-bits.  One  pound 
butter,  nine  eggs — no ; where  was  I ? Oh  ! 

Jive  eggs — what  a hen  the  cropple-crown  was 
for  laying!  She  laid  all  winter  once,  if  you’ll 
believe  it ; only  in  summer  time  she  would  lay 
away,  all  we  could  do.  Don’t  you  know  how 
she  marched  into  the  yard  one  day,  as  grand  as 
Cufiy,  with  twelve  chickens  she’d  hatched  on 
the  sly?” 

And  thus  she  would  beguile  herself  with  frag- 
ments of  the  past,  so  commonplace  at  the  time, 
so  precious  in  retrospection.  But  Sally’s  retro- 
spections were  of  a somewhat  different  order. 

Day  after  day  the  happy,  careless  years,  when 
John  Thoresby  was  her  ever-present  thought 
and  companion,  passed  like  some  court  pageant 
in  review  before  her.  It  was  the  one  poem  of 
her  life,  the  thrilling  romance  that  she  knew 
by  heart,  which  she  could  take  up  at  any  chap- 
ter, in  any  company,  in  the  midst  of  whatever 
toil,  and  forget  the  meagre  Now  and  its  belong- 
ings. It  was  a volume  always  open  beneath 
her  eyes,  the  moral  of  which  ran — “If  you  had 
listened  to  reason  and  John  Thoresby.”  There 
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were  times  when  the  persistent  wind  appropria- 
ted the  very  airs,  sweet  and  flute-like,  she  had 
heard  John  whistle  on  rare  June  mornings. 
Sometimes  it  soughed  in  the  long  metre  of  the 
hymn  tunes  they  had  used  to  sing  together  at 
singing-school ; the  little  crazy  clock  ticked  his 
name,  like  some  spiritual  manifestation ; the 
trip-hammers  across  the  way  sprang  to  the  horn- 
pipe which  she  had  first  danced  with  him ; no 
strange  voice  on  the  stairs  but  gave  an  impetus 
to  her  sluggish  blood ; no  knock  at  her  door  but 
sent  the  heart  into  her  mouth: 

Having  been  more  than  usually  successful 
one  week,  on  Saturday  night  she  brought  home 
a new  pair  of  shoes  to  replace  the  patched  and 
slipshod  leather  rags  she  was  shuffling  about  in 
with  infinite  discomfiture ; she  was  trying  them 
on  wearily,  as  she  did  every  thing  nowadays, 
and  thinking  how  Somebody  had  once  said  the 
foot  was  pretty,  when  suddenly,  by  what  chance, 
her  own  name,  printed  in  large  type  in  the  news- 
paper in  which  the  shoes  had  been  wrapped,  ar- 
rested her.  If  a policeman  had  touched  her  sig- 
nificantly and  said,  “My  prisoner,  Miss  Sarah 
Dodge!”  she  could  no  more  have  doubted  her 
own  cognomen,  or  been  more  inclined  to  dis- 
pute it:  still,  there  it  was;  it  did  not  fade 
away,  nor  was  it  written  in  sympathetic  ink 
that  the  heat  of  imagination  might  call  it  forth ; 
bnt  without  feeling  that  it  was  positively  her 
own,  being  in  fact  rather  confused  as  to  wheth- 
er or  no  she  owned  so  much  as  a name,  she 
carried  it  nearer  the  tallow-dip,  eager  to  know 
what  it  was  about  this  Sarah  Dodge,  in  whom, 
at  some  period  of  her  life,  she  seemed  to  have 
taken  an  unaccountable  interest. 

“ If  Miss  Sarah  Dodge  will  Inform  J.  T.,  Pitt’s  Place, 
New  York,  where  she  may  be  found,  she  will  greatly  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  of  an  old  friend.'* 

That  was  all ; but  how  much  it  said  to  her 
lonely,  aching  heart]  Hero  was  somebody 
from  among  the  indifferent  millions  of  man- 
kind who  stretched  out  a friendly  hand  to  her, 
somebody  who  was  anxious  about  her — J.  T. 
What  pretty  initials  they  were ! The  little  clock 
took  them  np  and  went  on  beating  out  J.  T.’s  to  | 
infinity.  She  no  longer  mistrusted  her  identity. 
John  Thoresby  bore  witness  to  it,  and  he  loved 
her  still ! To  be  loved,  what  an  experience 
was  that,  yes— oh  yes,  and  to  love!  In  her 
old  glad  days  of  conquest  she  had  known  no- 
thing like  it ; but  stay,  imagination  had  played 
her  false  long  ago,  what  if  it  were  cheating  her 
again  ? There  was  no  syllable  of -dove  in  this, 
merely  the  anxiety  any  “friend”  might  enter- 
tain; she  had  changed  in  so  much,  might  he 
not  have  changed  in  something?  The  Very 
Thing,  without  a certainty  of  whose  existence 
she  could  hardly  reply  to  his  appeal  ? It  never 
struck  her  that  one,  though  figuring  in  the  thin 
disguise  of  initials,  might  hesitate  to  publish  his 
sentiments,  or  that  as  a “friend”  he  acted  in  J 
the  character  she  had  given  him.  Struggling 
thus  with  doubt  her  eyes  rested  again  on  the 
torn  sheet;  how  could  she  have  carried  it  so 
long  without  a prfetcience  of  its  value  ? It  was 
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like  some  ragged  parchment  one  spurns  from 
one’s  path  in  which  a fortune  lies  perdu ; how 
tumbled  and  yellow  it  was! — dolt,  why  had  she 
not  thought  to  look  for  the  date  ? It  teas  two 
years  before!  That  settled  it.  To-day  he  might 
not  be  of  the  same  mind  as  then ; two  years  of 
utter  silence  must  have  put  an  end  to  whatever 
interest  he  once  felt:  what  plant  can  live  with- 
out sunshine?  She  tried  to  recollect  her  em- 
ployment on  that  September  day,  two  years 
back,  where  her  thoughts  had  been  busy,  if  she 
had  received  no  unrecognized  intimations  that 
another  heart  beat  strongly  for  her.  Oh,  why 
had  not  Fate  thrown  this  newspaper  in  her  way 
as  well  at  that  time  as  to-night  ? Why,  but  be- 
cause two  years  ago  she  was  too  proud  to  con- 
fess to  John  Thoresby  that  poverty  was  irksome 
and  love  a magnet. 

So  she  folded  the  advertisement  away  with 
her  souvenirs  and  went  plodding  on  in  her  old 
ways,  while  her  mother’s  life  seemed  Aiding  like 
an  untended  flame,  and  her  own  a threadbare 
fabric,  once  woven  in  gold  brocade. 

And  so  John  Thoresby  had  wandered  back 
to  Blossomborough  two  years  before — to  a very 
different  Blossomborough  from  that  which  he 
had  left  it.  The  grass  no  longer  grew  in  the 
streets,  a railroad  track  had  meandered  into  his 
once  thrifty  orchard,  the  dear  old  farm-house 
flaunted  a barbarous  sign-board  to  signify  that 
here  was  entertainment  for  man  and  beast.  The 
loud  rustle  of  machinery,  the  unfamiliar  faces, 
the  alert  step  of  the  passers,  the  well-kept  roads 
and  pretentious  homes — above  all,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  blew  dust  into  his  face  and 
jostled  him  on  the  way,  made  him  half  believe 
that  he  had  alighted  at  the  wrong  station. 

“Is  this  Blossomborough?”  he  asked,  of  a 
boy. 

“No,  it's  Datonsville ; it  used  to  be  Blossom- 
borough though,  before  Mr.  Daton  built  them 
mills  there  and  set  the  place  agoing  2.40.” 

“Indeed!  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  of 
Squire  Dodge’s  family?” 

“Never  heard  of  ’em  myself.” 

Sauntering  onward  he  easily  recognized  the 
old  wooden  house  of  Miss  Earl,  which  always 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  stepped  out  of  a toy  vil- 
lage, with  its  one  poplar  holding  guard  over  it ; 
and  there,  too,  stood  its  owner,  bent  and  gray 
as  ever,  haggling  with  the  butcher  over  a joint 
of  meat. 

“Miss  Earl,  I believe,”  said  John,  offering 
his  hand. 

4 4 Goodness  gracious  me ! Did  you  rain  down , 

John  Thoresby?  I thought  you  had  a natural 
sort  of  way  with  ye  as  you  came  along ; I was 
jist  asking  Mr.  Newton  if  he  could  tell  who  that 
smart-looking  stranger  was.  Come  in  now.” 

44 1 begin  to  think  that  either  I am  bewitched 
or  Blossomborough  is,  Miss  Earl.” 

44  Mercy  sake ! I’m  glad  to  hear  the  old  name 
agin.  This  new  folderol  jist  leaves  us  old  in- 
habitants out  in  the  cold.  Suppose  now  some 
one  should  ask  where  I was  horned  ? I’m  sure 
’twasn’t  in  Datonsville  ; and  there  isn’t  no  such 
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place  as  Blossomborough.  Dafconsville  I Fid- 
dlesticksville,  / say.** 

Here  the  impatient  butcher  put  his  head  in 
at  the  door. 

“Going  ter  take  this  jint?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Newton,  I’ll  leave  it  ter  you. 
I’re  told  ye  what  I’ll  give ; but  I don’t  want  no- 
body to  call  me  a skinflint.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  it  with  you,  I guess.” 

“ I dare  say,”  said  John,  after  this  character- 
istic interruption,  “ that  all  our  old  friends  have 
changed  as  much  as  the  town.” 

“That’s  true.  There’s  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she’s 
dead  and  buried,  and  Jenkins  married  agin,  and 
his  wife’s  got  a pianny,  and  her  and  the  girls 
they  keep  hot  water  in  the  house  all  the  time. 
She  makes  Jenkins  walk  Spanish,  I can  tell  you.” 

And  so,  after  completing  the  circuit  of  Robin 
Hood’s  barn,  the  force  of  circumstances  run  her 
foul  of  Squire  Dodge’s. 

“Mr.  Jones  he  got  burned  bad  putting  out 
the  fire  on  Square  Dodge’s  old  place.  It  caught 
in  the  barn,  you  see,  and — ” 

“Were  any  of  the  family  injured?” 

“ No ; only  Sophrony  was  scart  half  out  of 
her  wits,  which,  between  you  and  me,  wasn’t  no 
great  harm.” 

“ Sophrony ! Who  is  Sophrony  ?” 

“ She’s  Mr.  Perkins’s  daughter.  There  was 
four  of  ’em,  but  two’s  got  married  since  that. 
He  bought  the  place  from  the  Square’s  cred- 
itors.” 

“The  Squire’s  creditors?” 

“ Lor ! hain’t  you  ever  heard  how  the  Square 
made  away  with  every  thing  he  had  in  the 
world  ? And  some  do  say  that  he  made  away 
with  himself  too.” 

“ I have  heard  qothing  at  all.” 

“Mercy!  *twas  so  long  ago  I thought  every 
body  knew ; it  made  a great  deal  of  talk.  Miss 
Dodge  she  took  it  amazing  hard.  She  went  out 
of  her  head  for  a week,  and  Sally  had  a heap 
of  things  on  her  hands.  But  Sally’s  plucky.” 

“ Was  she  married  at  that  time?” 

“ Married ! She  isn’t  married,  not  as  I knows 
on,  unless  it’s  since  they  left  these  parts.” 

“ And  why  not?” 

“ Because  that  scamp  jilted  her;  that  is,  he 
went  off  one  day,  and  that  was  the  last  of  him. 
But  justice  is  justice,  and  justiee  will  take  place 
sooner  or  later ; he’ll  git  his  come-upance  !'* 

“Very  likely.  But  Sally — how  have  they 
got  along?” 

“Mercy  knows.  They  wont  away,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  Jericho  for  all  I know.  When  a j 
body  asked  Sally  she’d  only  Say  she  was  going 
ter  work ; ye  couldn’t  git  nothing  else  out  of 
her.  You  know  she  was  always  a little  close- 
mouthed,  Sally  was.” 

John  left  Blossomborough  in  the  next  train, 
though  steam  was  hardly  swift  enough,  since  he 
felt  that  every  moment  was  precious  to  him,  that 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  his  search  for  Sally. 
Every  delay  at  the  way-stations  annoyed  him 
beyond  endurance,  while  he  tortured  himself 
with  a thousand  possibilities  of  evil.  After  all, 


it  was  like  hunting  for  a needle  in  a hay-mow ; 
therefore  what  better  could  he  do  than  advertise 
for  her,  and  spend  his  day  in  the  haunts  of  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  feeling  assured  that  she  must 
be  among  them  ? From  one  of  the  most  retiring 
of  men  he  became  the  most  inquisitive,  and 
though  he  left  no  stone  unturned,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  world  was  full  of  disappointments 
and  Dodges. 

He  swooped  down  upon  a Miss  Dodge  in  the 
millinery  line,  who  for  a moment  believed  the 
“coming  man”  had  arrived:  he  sent  up  his 
card  to  an  aristocratic  Miss  Dodge,  who  was 
“not  at  home;”  but  having  seen  him  from  a 
window  by  stealth  afterward  told  her  friend  that 
“she  would  have  given  any  thing  if  she  hnd 
been:”  he  interrupted  a blushing  Miss  Dodge 
in  the  midst  of  a spelling-match,  and  set  the 
school  tittering : and  positively  a Miss  Dodge 
answered  his  advertisement,  and  brought  him 
from  New  York  to  encounter  a sort  of  Miss  Tox 
in  a frisette. 

Every  day  was  an  opportunity  that  he  em- 
braced with  eager  hope,  a hope  that  discourage- 
ment itself  appeared  to  feed.  He  was  sure  that 
at  last  success  would  reward  him;  that  if  he 
was  necessary  to  her  Providence  would  bring  it 
about,  while  he  aspired  to  such  nobility  as  might 
satisfy  her  utmost  need.  How  near  we  some- 
times stand  to  our  heart’s  desire  and  it  eludes 
us,  and  what  apparently  insignificant  circum- 
stances influence  destiny  1 A step  backward  or 
forward  saves  a life ; a word,  a smile,  a tone, 
reconciles  those  whom  the  same  estranged; 
“ touch  of  hand,  turn  of  head,”  makes  the  wil- 
derness of  life  to  blossom  like  a rose ; a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  puts  beyond  reach  that  which 
only  another  revolution  of  the  wheel  can  replace. 
In  the  mean  while  every  thing  arrives  to  him 
who  can  wait  long  enough  for  it,  from  an  idea 
to  a rhyme  or  a sweet-heart ; only  he  must  take 
care  to  be  sufficiently  desirons  of  it ; and  what 
suffices  the  Fates  alone  can  tell,  otherwise  we 
were  all  prophets. 

The  fire  had  fallen  into  smouldering  coals ; a 
chill  autumn  wind  blew  merrily  outside,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  make  itself  at  home  in  Sally’s 
attic  chamber,  where  she  sat  late,  nodding  over 
her  work.  Now  she  was  an  old  black  bonnet, 
on  a wet  and  dreary  road-side,  waiting  for  some 
one  to  sew  her  over ; now  she  was  riding  alone 
in  a stage-coach,  and  each  passenger  it  took  up 
on  the  way  was  John  Thoresby ; again  she  was 
in  a prison-cell,  across  which  the  evening  star 
threw  a silver  line  as  if  to  plumb  the  darkness ; 
she  was  fuint  and  famished,  the  walls  contract- 
ing about  her,  when  suddenly  John’s  step  rang 
through  the  silence,  his  voice  spoke  in  her  ear, 
she  sprang  forward,  and  woke  with  a hand  on 
the  latch  of  her  own  door.  A second  more, 
and  she  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the  real 
John  Thoresby,  who  was  bringing  home  a lost 
child  to  her  neighboring  lodger.  With  one 
hand  on  the  latch,  what  was  it  that  held  her 
back  ? What  blind  hesitation  ? What  resist- 
less counter-impulse  ?” 
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She  passed  her  fingers  along  her  heavy  lids. 

“ How  I dream !”  she  said,  and  resumed  her 
work.  “But  it  was  so  like,  so  very  like.” 

Sally’s  mother  Was  now  always  confined  to 
her  bed,  always  a little  wandering.  She  often 
insinuated  that  some  one  stood  between  herself 
and  a fortune.  Sometimes  she  accused  Sally 
of  being  the  person  ; sometimes  it  was  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  whom  she  characterized  as  “ that 
low  fellow.”  Fifty  times  a day  she  would  re- 
quest Sally  to  look  into  the  entry : “ For  I am 
persuaded,”  she  would  say,  “that  the  con- 
science-stricken wretch  has  left  a bag  of  doub- 
loons outside.”  One  of  her  favorite  amuse- 
ments was  to  r!})  open  the  bolster  of  her  bed, 
because  she  was  “ led  tp  think  that  a certain 
will  had  been  deposited  therein.” 

“It  rains  hard,  doesn’t  it?”  she  asked,  as 
Sally  prepared  to  go  out  in  order  to  return  the 
work  she  had  been  finishing. 

“ Quite  hard.” 

“Well,  run  between  the  drops.  If  they  re- 
lent before  you  return  Til  send  the  carriage  aft- 
er you.” 

“ Thank  you.  I hope  they’ll  relent.” 

“And,  Sally,  just  step  into  the  grocer’s  and 
get  some  peaches,  and  say  I will  settle  with  him 
in  the  course  of  time.  He’ll  understand.” 

If  there  had  been  any  thing  in  the  house  to 
eat  Sally  would  not  have  ventured  out  in  such 
weather,  so  meanly  clad  as  she  was,  so  faint 
from  having  tasted  nothing  but  prisoner’s  fare 
since  the  morning.  Indeed,  a loaf  of  stale 
bread,  which  was  as  often  sour,  and  a pitcher 
of  water,  was  her  usual  diet  nowadays,  since 
all  her  extra  earnings  were  necessary  to  procure 
those  costly  trifles  without  which  an  invalid 
perishes.  It  was  a cold,  stinging  autumn  storm, 
with  a wind  like  a smart  slap  in  thfc  face — a 
wind  which  twisted  her  clothes  about  her  like  a 
ribbon,  and  seemed  to  place  invisible  stumbling- 
blocks  in  her  patfi.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when 
she  had  completed  her  purchases ; and  thus  lad- 
en with  packages  she  turned  homeward  How 
slippery  the  way  was ! how  cold  the  weak  hands 
grasping  the  bundles!  how  lagging  the  tired 
feet ! She  remembered  that  at  home  to  walk  in 
a brisk  rain  had  been  something  delightful  to 
her ; to  walk  with  the  rain  in  her  face  and  the 
happy  consciousness  in  her  heart  that  a cheerful 
fireside,  dry  clothes,  and  anxious  caresses  await- 
ed her  at  the  end.  How  pitiful  the  contrast! 
Who  would  say  to-day,  “ Sally,  my  dear  child, 
you  are  drenched  to  the  skin,”  and  kiss  the  wet 
check  and  smooth  the  damp  hair?  Ah,  who? 
Winding  in  and  out  narrow,  gloomy  alleys,  what 
home-pictures  opened  like  panoramic  views  along 
the  way ! Here  a group  of  rosy  children  waited 
for  papa,  with  chubby  cheeks  flattened  against 
the  pane  and  longing  eyes  searching  the  lone- 
some street ; further  on  some  one  opened  the 
door  to  a gentleman,  saying,  sweetly,  “I  have 
been  so  anxious,  dear;”  and  again  a half-closed 
shutter  revealed  the  charms  of  a family  tea-ta- 
ble, the  spotless  damask,  the  gilded  porcelain, 
the  beaming  faces  intent  on  installing  baby  into 
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the  dignity  of  a high-chair ; while  over  the  w ay 
the  shadow  of  two  waltzers  passed  and  repassed 
across  the  dropped  curtain  to  an  air  of  Von 
Weber’s.  Oh,  what  sweetness  there  was  in  life ! 

— and  where  wa%her  portion?  A cruel  heart- 
sickness seized  her ; her  head  swam  giddily,  her 
feet  tottered  from  their  appointed  way ; she 
steadied  herself  against  a railing,  and  behind 
her  came  sharp  and  distinct  the  ring  of  determ- 
ined footsteps.  So  other  footsteps  made  music 
for  her  once.  She  would  rest  against  this  rail- 
ing till  these  passed  on.  But  what  was  this? 
What  distortion  of  fancy?  It  appeared  to  her 
that  these  footsteps  paused  beside  her,  that  some 
one  spoke  her  pityingly — a voice  in  a dream 
— relieved  her  of  her  burdens,  gathered  her  on 
a strong  and  gentle  arm,  shielded  her  fmm  the 
remorseless  weather.  Where  was  her  portion 
of  life’s  sweetness?  Oh  here!  since  thrilling 
pulses  and  bounding  heart  told  that  here  was 
John  Thoresby ! 

But  John’s  intuitions  were  not  so  ready. 
How  could  he  mistake  this  shadow  of  a woman, 
whose  hair  showed  some  threads  of  silver,  whose 
face  was  pale  and  pinched,  the  lines  abont  whose 
sad  mouth  disclosed  a tale  the  white  lips  seemed 
striving  to  keep  back,  this  wreck  stranded  on 
what  alien  shore — how  could  he  mistake  her  for 
the  gay,  triumphant  creature  who  had  found 
him  musing  on  the  bridge  over  Happy  River  a 
dozen  years  ago  ? How  but  that  her  tones  of 
sweet  surprise,  her  eyes  bent  to  him  in  confident 
relief,  betrayed  her? 

And  there,  heedless  6f  the  driving  torrent, 
heedless  of  curious  eyes,  heedless  of  all  but  each 
other, 

“Two  brave  hearts  with  one  accord. 

Past  all  tumult,  grief,  and  wreck, 

Looked  up  calm  and  praised  the  Lord." 

Poor  Mrs.  Dodge,  when  she  understood  that 
Sally  had  returned  in  a coach,  that  suffering 
and  toil  were  at  an  end,  declared  it  was  not  at 
all  astonishing  to  her ; she  always  knew  that  it 
was  darkest  just  before  day,  and  she  was  sure  it 
got  to  be  very  dark  before  Sally  came  back. 

The  Datonsville  people  who  remembered  John 
were  somewhat  exercised  in  mind  when  he  re- 
turned and  purchased  the  old  place  again,  and 
proceeded  to  remodel  it  into  a charmingly  pic- 
turesque home. 

“Wonder  if  he’s  going  to  keep  bachelor’s 
hall  there?”  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Junior,  on  her 
way  out  of  church. 

“ I guess  not.  Miss  Earl  and  me  looked  into 
the  windows  as  we  went  by  last  night;  they 
hain’t  got  no  curtains  up  yet,  but  I never  see 
any  thing  like  the  furniture.  Mr.  Daton’s  ain’t 
a circumstance  to  it.” 

“Comparisons  are  odious,” replied  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, who,  having  just  selected  a new  parlor  set, 
was  afraid  it  might  pale  before  this  rising  splen- 
dor ; but  conjecture  was  silenced  on  that  point 
by  John’s  saying  to  Miss  Earl : 

“I  am  going  to  bring  my  wife  down  next 
week,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  old  friends.” 
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“I  shall  drop  in  when  I can  find  time,  de- 
pend on  it.” 

There  was  no  donbt  but  she  would  find  time. 

“ Who  do  ye  suppose  he’s  picked  up  now  ?” 
queried  Mrs.  Jones  upon  receiving  this  interest- 
ing communication  at  sccona-hand.  “You’d 
thought  he’d  rather  married  a girl  ho  knowed 
something  about,  in  & place  where  he  could  tell 
who’s  who,”  she  added,  looking  around  at  her 
own  family  circle,  which  matrimony  had  left 
intact. 

And  so  Sally  returned  to  her  own ; and  Miss 
Earl  persisted  more  than  ever  that  justice  was 
justice,  etc.,  etc.,  and  had  half  a mind  to  com- 
mute Kingsdown’s  sentence,  seeing  her  so  for- 
getful and  happy. 

Fif&en  years  later  Mrs.  John  Thoresby  stood 
on  her  vine-clad  veranda,  shading  her  eyes 
with  one  hand,  and  watching  the  angle  of  the 
street  for  a well-known  figure,  when  presently  a 
gentleman  came  slowly  into  view,  paused,  and 
looked  around  him  as  if  uncertain  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

“ Dear  me ! that's  not  John.  John  is  not  so 
portly;  John  doesn’t  stoop  like  that.” 

Directly,  catching  sight  of  her,  he  advanced 
along  the  carriage-path  as  if  he  had  arrived  at 
some  difficult  determination:  a gentlemanly- 
ntrired  person,  bearing  the  remains  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  the  knowledge  of  which  still  lent 
him  an  easy  and  graceful  assurance. 

“Good-evening,  Madame,”  he  said,  lifting 
his  hat  with  a flourish;  and  declining  her  prof- 
fered hospitality.  “Excuse  my  intrusion,  but 
time  has  stolen  a march  on  me.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  I knew  this  town  like  a book ; to-day 
I came  down  to  revive  old  associations,  and 
bless  me  if  1 can  find  a single  land-mark  of  old 
times.” 

“Indeed !”  sympathized  Sally ; “ but  you  did 
well  to  remember  the  old  place  so  long.” 

“ Ah  ! I don’t  know ; perhaps  so : but  when 
one  has  had  a sweet-heart  in  a place  one  doesn’t 
forget  so  easily.  Ah,  those  honey-suckles ! how 
they  bring  back  the  porch  where  we  used  to  sit 
and  the  moonlight  nights  I” 

“How  delightful!”  said  Sally,  breaking  off 
a cluster  for  him. 

“Yes,  yes;  delightful  if  one  has  nothing  to 
regret.  Fathers  were  more  austere  in  those 
times;  I shall  let  my  boys  marry  whom  they 
please,  without  cutting  them  off  with  a shilling.” 

“Yes:” 

“I  fancied  I could  point  to  the  house  the 
moment  I set  foot  here.  I wanted  to  walk 
about  the  grounds  and  live  it  all  over  a little. 
If  one  could  only  be  young  twice !” 

“ If  you  can  tell  me  the  name  I may  be  able 
to  assist  you.” 

“ Thank  you.  Dodge— Squire  Dodge’s  farm. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  about  such  people  ?” 

“I  think  there’s  no  such  name  in  the  Di- 
rectory.” 

“Very  likely.  But  I should  really  like  to 
know  if  she  remembers  me ; I should  like  to  ■ 


have  seen  her  without  being  seen,  and  judge  if 
love  is  as  blind  as  they  say.  Good-evening, 
Madame;”  and  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her,  and 
went  down  the  path  arranging  a honey-suck le 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat. 

Sally  looked  after  him  a minute  with  what 
altered  emotions ! then  went  into  the  house  ’and 
stood  before  her  Psyche  mirror. 

“Am  I so  much  changed?  So  very  much 
changed  ?”  she  asked  herself,  plaintively.  “ But 
he  loved  me  after  all,  poor  boy ! I am  much 
obliged  to  his  father,  though.  Oh,  John!  is 
that  you,  dear  ? It  just  came  home  to  me  how 
much  I was  unlike  the  Sally  Dodge  you  were  in 
love  with  once.”  • 

“ But  oh,  so  very  like  the  Sally  Thoresby  I 
love  to-day,  dear!”  # 


ASPIRATIONS. 

THE  sweetest  songs  our  poets  sing, 

The  deepest  thoughts  and  sweetest  words 
That  to  our  lives  their  music  bring, 

Are  but  os  songs  of  caged  birds. 

High  up  in  the  unfathomed  sky 
The  happy  winged  singers  go; 

And  fainter,  sadder  comes  reply 
From  the  poor  captive  ones  below. 

The  higher  song  is  clear  and  sweet, 

And  perfect  without  aid  of  art; 

But  vain  our  strivings  to  repeat 

Joy’s  words  with  sadness  in  the  heart. 

In  ours  & saddened  undertone 
Tells  ever  of  captivity, 

Dim  reachings  out  for  the  unknown, 

And  longings  for  the  native  sky. 

O’erhung  with  mists  of  grief  and  care 
Our  blinded  life  goes  murmuring; 

The  singers  of  the  upper  air 

In  God’s  own  sunshine  spread  the  wing. 

Oh!  joyously  they  sing  and  soar; 

Full  meanings  flow  in  perfect  speech; 

But  wo  go  striving  evermore 
For  utterance  we  can  not  reach. 

Oh,  would  some  angel’s  hand  restring, 

If  for  one  hour,  the  broken  lnte, 

And  touch  our  lips  with  fire,  to  sing 
But  once,  ere  harp  and  voice  be  mute! 

In  vain : the  choral  songs  of  heaven 
Suit  not  with  earthly  grief  and  wrong; 

Not  till  the  spirit’s  wings  are  given 
It  learns  the  full,  immortal  song. 
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CHAPTER  VIH.  £ 

SITE  COME8  BETWEEN  THEM. 

APPOINTED  hours  for  the  various  domestic 
events  of  the  day  were  things  unknown  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  Irregular  in  all  his  habits, 
Allan  accommodated  himself  to  no  stated  times 
(with  the  solitary  exception  of  dinner-time),  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  He  retired  to 
rest  early  or  late,  and  he  rose  early  or  late,  exact- 
ly as  he  felt  inclined.  The  servants  were  for- 
bidden to  call  him;  and  Mrs.  Gripper  was  ac- 
customed to  improvise  the  breakfast  as  she  best 
might,  from  the  time  when  the  kitchen  fire  was 
first  lighted  to  the  time  when  the  clock  stood  on 
the  stroke  of  noon. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  after  his 
return  Midwinter  knocked  at  Allan’s  door,  and, 
on  entering  the  room,  found  it  empty.  After 
inquiry  among  the  servants,  it  appeared  that 
Allan  had  risen  that  morning  before  the  man 
who  usually  attended  on  him  was  up,  and  that 
his  hot  water  had  been  brought  to  the  door  by 
one  of  the  house-maids,  who  was  then  still  in 
ignorance  of  Midwinter’s  return.  Nobody  had 
chanced  to  sec  the  master  either  on  the  stairs 
or  in  the  hall ; nobody  had  heard  him  ring  the 
bell  for  breakfast  as  usual.  In  brief,  nobody 
knew  any  thing  about  him,  except  what  was 
obviously  clear  to  all — that  he  was  not  in  the 
house. 

Midwinter  went  out  under  the  great  portico. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps,  con- 
sidering in  which  direction  he  should  set  forth 
to  look  for  his  friend.  Allan’s  unexpected  ab- 
sence added  one  more  to  the  disquieting  influ- 
ences which  still  perplexed  his  mind.  He  was 
in  the  mood  in  which  trifles  irritate  a man,  and 
fancies  are  all-powerful  to  exalt  or  depress  his 
spirits. 

The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  wdnd  blew  in 
puffs  from  the  south — there  was  every  prospect, 
to  weather-wise  eyes,  of  coming  rain.  While 
Midwinter  was  still  hesitating,  one  of  the  grooms 
passed  him  on  the  drive  below.  The  man  proved, 
on  being  questioned,  to  be  better  informed  about 
his  master’s  movements  than  the  servants4h- 
doors.  He  had  seen  Allan  pAss  the  stables 
more  than  an  hour  since,  going  out  by  the  back 
way  into  the  park,  with  a nosegay  in  his  hand. 

A nosegay  in  his  hand  ? The  nosegay  hung 
incomprehensibly  on  Midwinter’s  mind  ns  he 
walked  round,  on  the  chance  of  meeting  Allan, 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  “ What  does  the 
nosegay  mean  ?”  he  asked  himself,  with  an  un- 
intelligible sense  of  irritation,  and  a petulant 
kick  at  a stone  that  stood  in  his  wny. 

It  meant  that  Allan  had  been  following  his 
impulses  os  usual.  The  one  pleasant  impres- 


| sion  left  on  his  mind,  after  his  interview  with 
Pedgift  Senior,  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
lawyer’s  account  of  his  conversation  with  Ncelic 
in  the  park.  The  anxiety  that  he  should  not 
misjudge  her,  which  the  major’s  daughter  had 
so  earnestly  expressed,  placed  her  before  Allan’s 
eyes  in  an  irresistibly  attractive  character — the 
character  of  the  one  person  among  all  his  neigh- 
bors who  had  some  respect  still  left  for  his  good 
opinion.  Acutely  sensible  of  his  social  isola- 
tion, now  that  there  was  no  Midwinter  to  keep 
him  company  in  the  empty  house;  hungering 
and  thirsting  in  his  solitude  for  a kind  word  and 
a friendly  look,  he  began  to  think  more  and 
more  regretfully  and  more  and  more  longingly 
of  the  bright  young  face,  so  pleasantly  associa- 
ted with  his  first,  happiest  days  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose. To  be  conscious  of  such  a feeling  as  this 
was,  with  a character  like  Allan's,  to  act  on  it 
headlong,  lead  him  where  it  might.  He  had 
gone  out  on  the  previous  morning  to  look  for 
Neelie  with  a peace-offering  of  flowers,  but  with 
no  very  distinct  idea  of  what  he  should  say  to 
her  if  they  met ; and  failing  to  find  her  on  the 
scene  of  her  customary  walks,  he  had  character- 
istically pereisted  the  next  morning  in  making 
a second  attempt  with  another  peace-offering  on 
a larger  scale.  Still  ignorant  of  his  friend’s 
return,  he  was  now  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  searching  the  park  in  a direction  which 
he  had  not  tried  yet. 

After  walking  out  a few  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  stables,  and  failing  to  discover  any 
signs  of  Allan,  Midwinter  retraced  his  steps, 
and  waited  for  his  friend’s  return,  pacing  slow- 
ly to  and  fro  on  the  little  strip  of  garden-ground 
aAhe  back  of  the  hou§e. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  passed  it,  he  looked 
in  absently  at  the  room  which  had  formerly 
been  Mrs.  Armadale’s,  which  was  now  (through 
his  interposition)  habitually  occupied  by  her  son 
— the  room  with  the  Statuette  on  the  bracket, 
and  the  French  windows  opening  to  the  ground, 
which  had  once  recalled  to  him  the  Second  Vi- 
sion of  the  Dream.  The  Shadow  of  the  Man, 
which  Allan  had  seen  standing  opposite  to  him 
at  the  long  window ; the  view  over  a lawn  and 
flower-garden ; the  pattering  of  the  rain  against 
the  glass;  the  stretching  out  of  the  Shadowr*s 
arm,  and  the  fall  of  the  statue  in  fragments  on 
the  floor — these  objects  and  events  of  the  vision- 
ary scene,  so  vividly  present  to  his  memory  once, 
were  all  superseded  by  later  remembrances  now', 
were  all  left  to  fade  as  they  might  in  the  dim 
back-ground  of  time.  Ho  could  pass  the  room 
again  and  again,  alone  and  anxious,  and  never 
once  think  of  the  boat  drifting  away  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  night’s  imprisonment  on  the 
Wrecked  Ship! 

Toward  ten  o’clock  the  well  - remembered 
sound  of  Allan’s  voice  became  suddenly  audi- 
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infccnce  over  biro*  which  was  almost  a distrust 
of  himself.  He  knew  that  he  had  set  forth 
from  the  moors  on  his  return  to  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  with  the  resolution  of  acknowledging  the 
passion  that  had  mastered  him,  and  of  insisting, 
if  necessary,  on  a second  and  a longer  absence 
in  the  interests  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  was 
bent  on  making  to  the  happiness  of  bis  friend. 
What  had  become of  that  resolution  now?  The 
discovery  of  Miss  G wilt’s  altered  position,  and 
the  declaration  that  she  had  voluntarily  made 
of  her  indifference  to  Allan,  had  scattered  it  to 
the  winds.  The  first  words  with  which  he  would 
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have  met  his  friend,  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  him  on  the  homeward  way,  were  words  al- 
ready dismissed  from  his  lips.  He  drew  back 
as  he  felt  it,  and  struggled  with  an  instinctive 
loyalty  toward  Allan,  to  free  Itself  at  the  last 
moment  from  the  influence  of  miss  Gwilt. 

Having  disposed  of  his  useless  nosegay,  Allan 
passed  on  into  the  garden,  and  the  instant  he 
entered  it  recognized  Midwinter  with  a load 
cry  of  surprise  and  delight. 

“Am  I awake,  or  dreaming?*’  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  his  friend  excitably  by  both  hands.  * 4 You 
dear  old  Midwinter,  have  you  sprung  np  out 
of  the  ground,  or  have  you  dropped  from  the 
clouds?” 

It  was  not  till  Midwinter  bad  explained  the 
my steiy  of  his  unexpected  appearance  in  every 
.particular  that  Allan  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
say  a word  about  himself.  When  he  did  speak 
he  shook  his  head  ruefully*  and  subdued  the 
hearty  loudness  of  his  voice,  with  a preliminary 
look  round  to  see  if  the  servants  were  within 
hearing. 

“ I’ve  learned  to  be  cautious  since  you  went 
away  and  left  me,”  said  Allan.  “ My  dear  fel- 
low, you  haven’t  the  least  notion  what  things 
have  happened,  and  what  an  awful  scrape  I’m 
in  at  this  very  moment  I” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Allan.  I have  heard 
more  of  what  has  happened  than  yon  suppose.” 

“What!  the  dreadful  mess  I’m  in  with  Miss 
Gwilt?  the  row  with  the  major?  the  infernal 
scandal-mongering  in  the  neighborhood  ? You 
don’t  mean  to  say — ?” 

“Yes,”  interposed  Midwinter,  quietly,  “I 
have  heard  of  it  all.” 

“Good  Heavens!  how?  Did  you  stop  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  on  your  way  back  ? Have  you 
been  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  hotel  ? Have  you 
met  Pedgift  ? Have  you  dropped  into  the  Read- 
ing Rooms,  and  seen  what  they  call  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  town  newspaper?” 

Midwinter  paused  before  he  answered,  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  clouds  had  been 
gathering  unnoticed  over  their  heads,  and  the 
first  rain-drops  were  beginning  to  fall. 

Come  in  here,”  said  Allan.  “We’ll  go  up 
to  breakfast  this  way.”  He  led  Midwinter 
through  the  open  French  window  into  his  own 
sitting-room.  The  wind  blew  toward  that  side 
of  the  houser  and  tho  rain  followed  them  in. 
Midwinter,  who  was  last,  turned  and  closed  the 
window. 

Allan  was  too  eager  for  the  answer  which  the 
weather  had  interrupted  to  wait  for  it  till  they 
reached  the  breakfast-room.  He  stopped  close 
at  the  window,  and  added  two  more  to  his  string 
of  questions. 

“ How  can  yon  possibly  have  heard  about  me 
and  Miss  Gwilt  ?”  he  asked.  “ Who  told  you  ?” 

“Miss  Gwilt  herself,”  replied  Midwinter, 
gravely. 

Allan’s  manner  changed  the  moment  the  gov- 
erness’s name  passed  his  friend’s  lips. 

“ I wish  you  had  heard  my  story  first,”  he 
said.  “Whore  did  you  meet  with  Miss  Gwilt?” 


There  was  a momentary  pause.  They  both 
stood  still  at  the  window,  absorbed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  moment.  They  both  forgot  that  their 
contemplated  place  of  shelter  from  the  rain  had 
been  the  breakfast-room  np  stairs. 

“ Before  I answer  your  question,”  said  Mid- 
winter, a little  constrainedly,  “ I want  to  ask  you 
something,  Allan,  on  my  side.  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  Miss 
Gwilt’s  leaving  Major  Milroy’s  service?” 

There  was  another  pause.  The  disturbance 
which  had  begun  to  appear  in  Allan’s  manner 
palpably  increased. 

“It’s  rather  a long  story,”  he  began.  “I 
have  been  taken  in,  Midwinter.  I’ve  been  im- 
posed on  by  a person,  who — I can’t  help  saying 
it — who  cheated  me  into  promising  what  I 
oughtn’t  to  have  premised,  and  doing  what  I 
had  better  not  have  done.  It  isn’t  breaking  my 
promise  to  tell  you*  I can  trust  in  your  discre- 
tion, can’t  I ? Yon  will  never  say  a word,  will 
you  ?” 

“ Stop !”  said  Midwinter.  “ Don’t  trust  me 
with  any  secrets  which  are  not  yonr  own.  If 
you  have  given  a promise,  don’t  trifle  with  it, 
even  in  speaking  to  such  an  intimate  friend  as  I 
am.”  He  laid  his  hand  gently  and  kindly  on 
Allan’s  shoulder.  “ I can’t  help  seeing  that  I 
have  made  you  a little  uncomfortable,”  he  went 
on.  “ I can’t  help  seeing  that  my  question  is 
not  so  easy  a one  to  answer  as  I had  hoped  and 
supposed.  Shall  we  wait  a little?  shall  we  go 
up  stairs  and  breakfast  first  ?” 

Allan  was  far  too  earnestly  bent  on  presenting 
his  conduct  to  his  friend  in  the  right  aspect  to 
heed  Midwinter’s  suggestion.  He  spoke  eagerly 
on  the  instant,  without  moving  from  the  win- 
dow. 

“My  dear  fellow,  it’s  a perfectly  easy  question 
to  answer.  Only — ” He  hesitated.  “ Only  it 
requires  what  I’m  a bad  hand  at — it  requires  an 
explanation.” 

“ Do  you  mean,”  asked  Midwinter,  more  se- 
riously, but  not  less  gently  than  before,  “that 
you  must  first  justify  yourself,  and  then  answer 
my  question  ?” 

“That’s  it!”  said  Allan,  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief. “You’ve  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 
just  as  usual.” 

Midwinter’s  face  darkened  for  the  first  time. 
“I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  he  said;  his  voice 
sinking  low,  and  his  eyes  dropping  to  the  ground 
as  he  spoke. 

Tho  rain  was  beginning  to  fall  thickly.  It 
swept  across  the  garden,  straight  on  the  closed 
windows,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass. 

“ Sorry ! ” repeated  Allan.  “ My  dear  fellow, 
yon  haven’t  heard  the  particnlars  yet.  Wait 
till  I explain  the  thing  first.” 

“ You  are  a bad  hand  at  explanations,”  said 
Midwinter,  repeating  Allan’s  own  words.  “Don’t 
place  yourself  at  a disadvantage.  Don’t  explain 
it.” 

Allan  looked  at  him  in  silent  perplexity  and 
surprise. 

“You  are  my  friend — my  best  and  dearest 
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friend,”  Midwinter  went  on.  44  I can’t  bear  to 
let  you  justify  yourself  to  me  as  if  I was  your 
judge,  or  as  if  I doubted  you.”  He  looked  up 
again  at  Allan  frankly  and  kindly  as  he  said 
those  words.  “ Besides,  ” he  resumed,  44  I think 
if  I look  into  my  memory  I can  anticipate  your 
explanation.  We  had  a moment’s  talk,  before 
I went  away,  about  some  very  delicate  ques- 
tions, which  you  proposed  putting  to  Major 
Milroy.  I remember  I warned  you ; I remem- 
ber I had  my  misgivings.  Should  I be  guess- 
ing right  if  I guessed  that  those  questions  have 
been  in  some  way  the  means  of  leading  you  into 
a false  position?  If  it  is  true  that  you  have 
been  concerned’  in  Miss  G wilt’s  leaving  her 
situation,  is  it  also  true — is  it  only  doing  you 
justice  to  believe — that  any  mischief  for  which 
you  are  responsible  has  been  mischief  innocent- 
ly done  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Allan,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
& little  constrainedly  on  his  side.  “ It  is  only 
doing  me  justice  to  say  that.”  He  stopped  and 
began  drawing  lines  absently  with  his  finger  on 
the  blurred  surface  of  the  window-pane.  “ You’re 
not  like  other  people,  Midwinter,”  he  resumed 
suddenly,  with  an  effort;  44 and  I should  have 
liked  you  to  have  heard  the  particulars  all  the 
same.” 

44 1 will  hear  them  if  you  desire  it,”  returned 
Midwinter.  “But  I am  satisfied,  without  an- 
other word,  that  you  have  not  willingly  been 
the  means  of  depriving  Miss  Gwilt  of  her  situa- 
tion. If  that  is  understood  bet  ween  you  and  me, 

I think  we  need  say  no  more.  Besides,  I have 
another  question  to  ask,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance; a question  that  has  been  forced  on 
mo  by  what  I saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  my  own  ears  last  night.” 

He  stopped,  recoiling  in  spite  of  himself. 
44  Shall  we  go  up  stairs  first?”  he  asked,  abrupt- 
ly, leading  the  way  to  the  door,  and  trying  to 
gain  time. 

It  was  useless.  Once  again,  the  room  which 
they  were  both  free  to  leave,  the  room  which 
one  of  them  had  twice  tried  to  leave  already, 
held  them  as  if  they  were  prisoners. 

Without  answering,  without  even  appearing 
to  have  heard  Midwinter’s  proposal  to  go  up 
stairs,  Allan  followed  him  mechanically  as  far 
as  the  opposite  side  of  the  window.  There  he 
stopped.  44  Midwinter !”  he  burst  out,  in  a sud- 
den panic  of  astonishment  and  alarm,  44  there 
seems  to  be  something  strange  between  us! 
you’re  not  like  yourself.  What  is  it?” 

With  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door  Mid- 
winter turned,  and  looked  back  into  the  room. 
The  moment  had  come.  His  hauntiug  fear  of 
doing  his  friend  an  injustice  had  shown  itself  in 
a restraint  of  word,  look,  and  action,  which  had 
been  marked  enough  to  force  its  way  to  Allan’s 
notice.  The  one  course  left  now,  in  the  dear- 
est interests  of  the  friendship  that  united  them, 
was  to  speak  at  once,  and  to  speak  boldly. 

44  There’s  something  strange  between  us,” 
reiterated  Allan.  44  For  God’s  sake  what  is  it?” 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  from  the  door  and , 


came  down  again  to  the  window,  fronting  Allan 
He  occupied  the  place,  of  necessity,  which  Allan 
had  just  left.  It  was  the  side  of  the  window  on 
which  the  Statuette  stood.  The  little  figure, 
placed  on  its  projecting  bracket,  was  close  be- 
hind him  on  his  r^ht  hand.  No  signs  of  change 
appeared  in  the  stormy  sky.  The  rain  still 
swept  slanting  across  the  garden,  and  pattered 
heavily  against  the  glass. 

44  Give  me  your  hand,  Allan.’ 

Allan  gave  it,  and  Midwinter  held  it  firmly 
while  he  spoke. 

44  There  is  something  strange  between  us,”  he 
said.  4 4 There  is  someth  ing  to  be  set  right  which 
touches  you  nearly;  and  it  has  not  been  set 
right  yet.  You  asked  me  just  now  where  I met 
with  Miss  Gwilt.  I met  with  her  on  my  way 
back  here,  upon  the  high-road  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  town.  She  entreated  me  to  protect 
her  from  a man  who  was  following  and  fright- 
ening her.  I saw  the  scoundrel  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  I should  have  laid  hands  on  him  if 
Miss  Gwilt  herself  had  not  stopped  me.  She 
gave  a very  strange  reason  for  stopping  me. 
She  said  I didn’t  know  who  his  employer  was.” 

Allan's  ruddy  color  suddenly  deepened;  he 
looked  aside  quickly  through  the  window  at  the 
pouring  rain.  At  the  same  moment  their  hands 
fell  apart,  and  there  was  a pause  of  silence  on 
either  side.  Midwinter  was  the  first  to  speak 
again. 

“Later  in  the  evening,”  he  went  on,  44 Miss 
Gwilt  explained  herself.  She  told  me  two 
things.  She  declared  that  the  man  whom  I 
had  seen  following  her  was  a hired  spy.  I was 
surprised,  but  I could  not  dispute  it.  She  told 
me  next,  Allan — what  I believe  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  be  a falsehood  which  has  been 
imposed  on  her  as  the  truth — she  told  me  that 
the  spy  was  in  your  employment!” 

Allan  turned  instantly  from  the  window  and 
looked  Midwinter  full  in  the  face  again.  44 1 
must  explain  myself  this  time,”  he  said,  reso- 
lutely. 

The  ashy  paleness  peculiar  to  him  in  mo- 
ments of  strong  emotion  began  to  show  itself 
on  Midwinter's  cheeks. 

44  More  explanations !”  he  said,  and  drew 
back  a step,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a sudden  ter- 
ror of  inquiry  on  Allan’s  face. 

44  You  don’t  know  what  I know,  Midwinter. 
You  don’t  know  that  what  I have  done  has  been 
done  with  a good  reason.  And  what  is  more, 
I have  not  trusted  to  myself — I have  had  good 
advice.” 

44  Did  you  hear  what  I said  just  now  ?”  asked 
Midwinter,  incredulously;  “you  can’t — surely, 
you  can't  have  been  attending  to  me  ?” 

44 1 haven’t  missed  a word,”  rejoined  Allan 
44 1 tell  you  again,  you  don’t  know  what  I know 
of  Miss  Gwilt.  She  has  threatened  Miss  Mil- 
roy. Miss  Milroy  is  in  danger  while  her  gov- 
erness stops  in  this  neighborhood.  ” 

Midwinter  dismissed  the  major's  daughter 
from  the  conversation  with  a contemptuous  ges- 
ture of  his  hand. 
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♦ “I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  Miss  Milroy,” 
h#said.  “Don’t  mix  up  Miss  Milroy — Good 
God,  Allan,  am  I to  understand  that  the  spy 
set  to  watch  Miss  Gwilt  was  doing  his  vile  work 
with  your  approval  ?” 

“Once  for  all,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you,  or 
will  you  not,  let  me  explain  ?” 

“Explain !”  cried  Midwinter,  his  eM8  aflame, 
and  his  hot  Creole  blood  rushing  fcmhson  into 
his  face.  “ Explain  the  employment  of  a spy  ? 
What ! after  having  driven  Miss  Gwilt  out  of 
her  situation  by  meddling  with  her  private  af- 
fairs, you  meddle  again  by  the  vilest  of  all 
means — the  means  of  a paid  spy  ? Yon  6et  a 
watch  on  the  woman  whom  you  yourself  told 
me  you  loved,  only  a fortnight  since  I the  wo- 
man you  were  thinking  of  as  your  wife!  I 
don’t  believe  it ; I won’t  believe  it.  Is  my  head 
failing  me  ? Is  it  Allan  Armadale  I am  speak- 
ing to?  Is  it  Allan  Armadale's  face  looking 
at  me  ? Stop ! you  are  acting  under  some  mis- 
taken scruple.  Some  low  fellow  has  crept  into 
your  confidence,  and  has  done  this  in  your  name 
without  telling  you  first.” 

Allan  controlled  himself  with  admirable  pa- 
tience and  admirable  consideration  for  the  tem- 
per of  his  friend.  “If  you  persist  in  refusing 
to  hear  me,”  he  said,  “ I must  wait  os  well  as  I 
can  till  my  turn  comes.” 

“Tell  me  you  are  a stranger  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  man  and  I will  hear  you  willingly.” 

“Suppose  there  should  be  a necessity  that 
yon  know  nothing  about  for  employing  him  ?” 

“ I acknowledge  no  necessity  for  the  coward- 
ly persecution  of  a helpless  woman.” 

A momentary  flush  of  irritation — momentary, 
and  no  more — passed  over  Allan’s  face.  “ You 
mightn’t  think  her  quite  so  helpless,”  he  said, 
“if  you  knew  tig  truth.” 

“ Arc  you  the  man  to  tell  me  the  trnth  ?”  re- 
torted the  other.  “You  who  have  refused  to 
hear  her  in  her  own  defense ! You,  who  have 
closed  the  doors  of  this  house  against  her!” 

Allan  still  controlled  himself,  but  the  effort 
began  at  last  to  be  visible. 

“ I know  your  temper  is  a hot  one,”  he  said. 
“ But  for  all  that,  your  violence  quite  takes  me 
by  surprise.  I cafc’t  account  for  it,  unless” — ho 
hesitated  a moment,  and  then  finished  the  sen- 
tence in  his  usual  frank,  outspoken  way — “un- 
less you  are  sweet  yourself  on  Miss  Gwilt.” 

Those  last  words  heaped  fuel  on  the  fire. 
They  stripped  the  truth  instantly  of  all  conceal- 
ments and  disguises,  and  laid  it  bare  to  view. 
Allan’s  instinct  had  guessed,  and  the  guiding 
influence  stood  revealed  of  Midwinter's  interest 
in  Miss  Gwilt. 

“What  right  have  you  to  say  that?”  he  ask- 
ed, with  raised  voice  and  threatening  eyes. 

“I  told  yout ” said  Allan,  6implv,  “when  I 
thought  l was  sweet  on  her  myself.  Come, 
come ! it’s  a little  hard,  I think,  even  if  you  are 
in  love  with  her,  to  believo  every  thing  she  tells 
you,  and  not  to  let  me  say  a word.  Is  that  the 
way  you  decide  between  us  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is!”  cried  the  other,  infuriated  by 


Allan's  second  allusion  to  Miss  Gwilt.  “Wheu 
I am  asked  to  choose  between  the  employer  of 
a spy  and  the  victim  of  a spy  I side  with  the 
victim !” 

“Don't  try  me  too  hard,  Midwinter;  I have 
a temper  to  lose  as  well  as  you.” 

He  stopped,  struggling  with  himself.  The 
torture  of  passion  in  Midwinter’s  face,  from 
which  a less  simple  and  less  generous  nature 
might  have  recoiled  in  horror,  touched  Allan 
suddenly  with  an  artless  distress,  which,  at  that 
moment,  was  little  less  than  sublime.  He  ad- 
vanced, with  his  eyes  moistening  and  his  hand 
held  out.  “You  asked  me  for  my  hand  just 
now,”  he  said,  “and  I gave  it  you.  Will  you 
remember  old  times  and  give  me  yours,  before 
it’s  too  late  ?” 

“No!”  retorted  Midwinter,  furiously.  “I 
may  meet  Miss  Gwilt  again,  and  I may  want 
my  hand  free  to  deal  with  your  spy !” 

He  had  drawn  back  along  the  wall  as  Allan 
advanced  until  the  bracket  which  supported  the 
Statuette  was  before  instead  of  behind  him.  In 
the  madness  of  his  passion  lie  saw  nothing  but 
Allan's  face  confronting  him.  In  the  madness 
of  his  passion  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand 
as  he  answered,  and  shook  it  threateningly  in 
the  air.  It  struck  the  forgotten  projection  of 
the  bracket,  and  the  next  instant  the  Statuette  « 
lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

The  rain  drove  slanting  over  flower-bed  and 
lawn,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass; 
and  the  two  Armadales  stood  by  the  window, 
as  the  two  Shadows  had  stood  in  the  second 
Vision  of  the  Dream,  with  the  wreck  of  the  im- 
ago between  them. 

Allan  stooped  over  the  fragments  of  the  lit- 
tle figure  and  lifted  them  one  by  one  from  the 
floor.  “Leave  me,”  ho  said,  without  looking 
up,  “ or  we  shall  both  repent  it.” 

Without  a word  Midwinter  moved  back  slow- 
ly. He  stood  for  the  second  time  with  his  hand 
on  the  door,  and  looked  his  last  at  the  room. 

The  horror  of  the  night  on  the  Wreck  had  got 
him  once  more,  and  the  flame  of  his  passion  was 
quenched  in  an  instant. 

“The  Dream!”  he  whispered,  under  his 
breath.  “The  Dream  again !” 

The  door  was  tried  from  the  outside,  and  a 
servant  appeared  with  a trivial  message  about 
the  breakfast. 

Midwinter  looked  at  the  man  with  a blank, 
dreadfdl  helplessness  in  his  face.  “Show  me 
the  Vay  out,”  he  said.  “The  place  is  dark, 
and  the  room  turns  round  with  me.” 

The  servant  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  silently 
led  him  oat. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them  Allan  picked  up 
the  last  fragment  of  the  broken  figure.  He  sat 
down  alone  at  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  self-control  which  he  had  bravely 
preserved  under  exasperation  renewed  again  and 
again,  now  failed  him  at  last  in  the  friendless 
solitude  of  his  room  ; and  in  the  first  bitterness 
of  feeling  that  Midwinter  had  turned  against 
him  like  the  rest,  he  burst  into  tears. 
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The  moments  followed  each  other,  the  slow 
time  wore  on.  Little  by  little  the  signs  of  a 
new  elemental  disturbance  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  summer  storm.  The  shadow  of  a 
swiftly-deepening  darkness  swept  over  the  sky. 
The  pattering  of  the  rain  lessened  with  the  less- 
ening wind.  There  was  a momentary  hush  of 
stillness.  Then  on  a sudden  the  rain  poured 
down  again  like  a cataract,  and  the  low  roll  of 
thunder  came  np  solemnly  on  the  dying  air. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHE  KNOWS  THE  TRUTH. 

1. — From  Mr.  Bashwood  to  Miss  Gicilt. 

“Tbobpk-Amiibosb,  July  20,  1851. 

“Dear  Madam, — I received  yesterday,  by 
private  messenger,  your  obliging  note,  in  which 
you  direct  me  to  communicate  with  you,  through 
the  post  only,  as  long  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  visitors  who  may  come  to  you  aro 
likely  to  be  observed.  May  I be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I look  forward  with  respectful  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  I shall  again  enjoy  the  only 
real  happiness  I have  ever  experienced — the 
happiness  of  personally  addressing  you  ? 

M In  compliance  with  your  desire  that  I should 
not  allow  this  day  (the  Sunday)  to  pass  without 
privately  noticing  what  went  on  at  the  great 
house,  I took  the  keys,  and  went  this  morning 
to  the  steward’s  office.  I accounted  for  my  ap- 
pearance to  the  servants  by  informing  them  that 
I had  work  to  do  which  it  was  important  to  com- 
plete in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  same 
excuse  would  have  done  for  Mr.  Armadale,  if 
we  had  met,  but  no  such  meeting  happened. 

“ Although  I was  at  Tborpe-Ambrose,  in  what 
I thought  good  time,  I wras  too  late  to  sec  or 
hear  any  thing  myself  of  a serious  quarrel  which 
appeared  to  have  taken  place,  just  before  I ar- 
rived, between  Mr.  Armadale  and  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter. 

“All  the  little  information  I can  give  you  in 
this  matter  is  derived  from  one  of  the  servants. 
The  man  told  me  that  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
two  gentlemen  loud,  in  Mr.  Armadale’s  sitting- 
room.  He  went  in  to  announce  breakfast  shortly 
afterward,  and  found  Mr.  Midwinter  in  such  a 
dreadful  state  of  agitation,  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  room.  The  servant  tried  to 
take  him  up  stairs  to  lie  down  and  compose  him- 
self. He  declined,  saying  he  would  wait  6 lit- 
tle first  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  begging 
that  he  might  be  left  alone.  The  man  had 
hardly  got  down  stairs  again,  when  he  heard 
the  front-door  opened  and  closed.  He  ran  back, 
and  found  that  Mr.  Midwinter  was  gone.  The 
min  was  pouring  at  the  time,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  oame  soon  afterward.  Dreadful  weath- 
er, certainly,  to  go  out  in.  The  servant  thinks 
Mr.  Midwinter’s  mind  was  unsettled.  I sin- 
cerely hope  not.  Mr.  Midwinter  is  one  of  the 
few  people  I have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
life  who  have  treated  me  kindly. 


“ Hearing  that  Mr.  Armadale  still  remained  $ 
in  his  sitting-room,  I went  into  the  stcwar£| 
office  (which,  as  you  may  remember,  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house),  and  left  the  door  ajar, 
and  set  the  window  open,  waiting  and  listening 
for  any  thing  that  might  happen.  Dear  madam, 
there  was  a time  when  I might  have  thought 
such  a potion  in  the  house  of  my  employer  not 
a very  beOTning  one.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  this  is  far  from  being  my  feeling  now. 

I glory  in  any  position  which  makes  me  service- 
able to  you. 

“ The  state  of  the  weather  seemed  hopelessly 
adverse  to  that  renewal  of  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy,  which  you  so 
confidently  anticipate,  and  of  which  you  are  so 
anxious  to  be  made  aware.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  it  is  actually  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  that  I am  now  in  a position 
to  give  you  the  Tery  information  you  require. 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  met  about  an 
hour  since.  The  circumstances  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  thunder-storm 
I saw  one  of  the  grooms  run  across  from  the 
stables,  and  heard  him  tap  at  his  master’s  win- 
dow. Mr.  Armadale  opened  the  window  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  groom  said  he 
came  with  a message  from  the  coachman’s  wife. 
She  had  seen  from  her  room  over  the  stables 
(which  looks  on  to  the  park)  Miss  Milroy,  quite 
alone,  standing  for  shelter  under  one  of  the 
trees.  As  that  part  of  the  park  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  major’s  cottage  she  had  thought 
that  her  master  might  wish  to  send  and  ask  the 
young  lady  into  the  house — especially  a&she  had 
placed  herself,  with  a thunder-storm  coming  on, 
in  what  might  turn  out  to  be  a very  dangerous 
position.  ^ 

“ The  moment  Mr.  Armadale  understood  the 
man’s  message  he  called  for  the  waterproof 
things  and  the  umbrellas,  and  ran  out  himself, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  servants.  In  a little 
time  he  and  the  groom  came  back  with  Miss 
Milroy  between  them,  os  well  protected  as  could 
be  from  the  rain. 

“I  ascertained  from  one  of  the  women-serv- 
ants,  who  had  taken  the  youqg  lady  into  a bed- 
room, and  had  supplied  her  with  such  dry  things 
as  she  wanted,  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  after- 
ward shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  that 
Mr.  Armadale  was  there  with  her.  The  only 
way  of  following  your  instructions,  and  finding 
out  what  passed  between  them,  was  to  go  round 
the  house  in  the  pelting  rain,  and  get  into  the  con- 
servatory (which  opens  into  the  drawing-room) 
by  the  outer  door.  I hesitate  at  nothing,  dear 
madam,  in  your  service;  I would  cheerfully  get 
wet  every  day  to  please  you.  Besides,  though 
I may  at  first  sight  be  thought  rather  an  elderly 
man,  a wetting  is  of  no  very  serious  consequence 
to  me.  I assure  you  I am  not  so  old  as  I look, 
and  I am  of  a stronger  constitution  than  ap- 
pears. 

“ It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  near  enough 
in  the  conservatory  to  see  what  went  on  in  the 
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drawing-room,  without  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
covered. But  roost  of  the  conversation  reached 
me,  except  when  they  dropped  their  voices. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  I heard  : 

“ I gathered  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  pre- 
vailed on,  against  her  will,  to  take  refuge  from 
the  thunder-storm  in  Mr.  Armadale's  house.  She 
said  so  at  least,  and  she  gave  two  reasons.  The 
first  was,  that  her  father  had  forbidden  all  inter- 
course between  the  cottage  and  the  great  house. 
Mr.  Armadale  met  this  objection  by  declaring 
that  her  father  had  issued  his  orders  under  a 
total  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  by  entreat- 
ing her  not  to  treat  him  as  cruelly  as  the  ma- 
jor had  treated  him.  He  entered,  I suspect, 
into  some  explanations  at  this  point,  but,  as  he 
dropped  his  voice,  I am  unable  to  say  what  they 
were.  His  language,  when  I did  hear  it,  was 
confused  and  ungrammatical.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  intelligible  enough  to  persuade 
Miss  Milroy  that  her  father  had  been  acting 
under  a mistaken  impression  of  the  circum- 
stances. At  least  I infer  this ; for,  when  I next 
heard  the  conversation,  the  young  lady  was 
driven  back  to  her  second  objection  to  being  in 
the  house — which  was,  that  Mr.  Armadale  bad 
behaved  very  badly  to  her,  and  that  he  richly 
deserved  that  she  should  never  speak  to  him 
again. 

“In  this  latter  case  Mr.  Armadale  attempted 
no  defense  of  any  kind.  He  agreed  with  her 
that  he  had  behaved  badly ; he  agTeed  with  her 
that  he  richly  deserved  she  should  never  speak 
to  him  again.  At  the  same  time  he  implored 
her  to  remember  that  he  had  suffered  his  pun- 
ishment already.  He  was  disgraced  in  the 
neighborhood ; and  his  dearest  friend,  his  one 
intimate  friend  in  the  world,  had  that  very  morn- 
ing turned  against  him  like  the  rest.  Far  or 
near,  there  was  not  a living  creature  whom  he 
was  fond  of  to  comfort  him  or  to  say  a friendly 
word  to  him.  He  was  lonely  and  miserable, 
and  his  heart  ached  for  a little  kindness — and 
that  was  his  only  excuse  for  asking  Miss  Milroy 
to  forget  and  forgive  the  past. 

“I  must  leave  you,  I fear,  to  judge,  for  your- 
self of  the  effect  of  this  on  the  young  lady ; for 
though  I tried  hard  I tailed  to  catch  what  she 
said.  I am  almost  certain  I heard  her  crying, 
and  Mr.  Armadale  entreating  her  not  to  break 
his  heart.  They  whispered  a great  deal,  which 
aggravated  me.  I was  afterward  alarmed  by 
Mr.  Armadale  coming  out  into  the  conservatory 
to  pick  some  flowers.  He  did  not  come  as  far, 
fortunately,  as  the  place  where  I was  hidden ; 
and  he  went  in  again  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  was  more  talking  (I  suspect  at  close 
quarters),  which  to  my  great  regret  I again 
failed  to  catch.  Pray  forgive  me  for  having 
so  little  to  tell  yon.  1 can  only  add,  that  when 
the  storm  cleared  off  Miss  Milroy  went  away 
with  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  with  Mr. 
Armadale  escorting  her  from  the  house.  My 
own  humble  opinion  is  that  he  had  a powerful 
friend  at  court,  all  through  the  interview,  in  the 
young  lady’s  own  liking  for  him. 


“This  is  all  I can  say  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  one  other  thing  I heard,  which  I 
blush  to  mention.  But  your  word  is  law,  and 
you  have  ordered  me  to  have  no  concealments 
from  you.  # 

“Their  talk  turned  once,  dear  madam,  on 
yourself.  I think  I heard  the  word  ‘ Creature’ 
from  Miss  Milroy ; and  I am  certain  that  Mr. 
Armadale,  while  acknowledging  that  he  had 
once  admired  you,  added  that  circumstances 
had  since  satisfied  him  of  * his  folly.’  I quote 
his  own  expression — it  made  me  quite  tremble 
with  indignation.  If  I may  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  the  man  who  admires  Miss  Gwilt  lives  in 
paradise.  Respect,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to 
have  closed  Mr.  Armadale’s  lips.  He  is  my 
employer,  I know — but,  after  his  calling  it  an 
act  of  folly  to  admire  you  (though  I am  his 
deputy  steward),  I utterly  despise  him. 

“ Trusting  that  I may  have  been  so  happy  as 
to  give  you  satisfaction  thus  far,  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  deserve  the  honor  of  your  continued 
confidence  in  me,  I remain,  dear  madam, 

“Your  grateful  and  devoted  servant, 

“Felix  Bash  wood.” 


2. — From  Mrs . Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt . 

uDiawa  Street,  Monday,  July  21. 

“ My  dear  Lydia, — I trouble  you  with  a few 
lines.  They  are  written  under  a sense  of  the 
duty  which  I owe  to  myself  in  our  present  po- 
sition toward  each  other. 

“I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  tone  of 
your  two  last  letters ; and  I am  still  less  pleased 
at  your  leaving  me  this  morning  without  any 
letter  at  all — and  this  when  we  had  arranged, 
in  the  doubtful  state  of  our  prospects,  that  I wns 
to  hear  from  you  every  day.  I can  only  inter- 
pret your  conduct  in  one  way.  I can  only  in- 
fer that  matters  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  having 
been  all  mismanaged,  are  all  going  wrong. 

“ It  is  not  my  present  object  to  reproach  yon, 
for  why  should  I waste  time,  language,  and  pa- 
per ? I merely  wish  to  recall  to  vour  memory 
certain  considerations  which  you  appear  to  be 
disposed  to  overlook.  Shall  I put  them  in  the 
plainest  English  ? Yes — for  with  all  my  faults 
I am  frankness  personified. 

“ In  the  first  place,  then,  I have  an  interest 
in  your  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  as  well  as  you.  Secondly,  I have  pro- 
vided you  (to  say  nothing  of  good  advice)  with 
all  the  money  needed  to  accomplish  our  object. 
Thirdly,  I hold  your  notes -of- hand  at  short 
dates  for  every  farthing  so  advanced.  Fourth- 
ly and  lastly,  though  I am  indulgent  to  a fault 
in  the  capacity  of  a friend — in  the  capacity  of  a 
woman  of  business,  my  dear,  I am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  That  is  all,  Lydia,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

“ Fray  don’t  suppose  I write  in  anger ; I am 
only  sorry  and  disheartened.  My  state  of  mind 
resembles  David’s.  If  I had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  I would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

“Affectionately  yours, 

“Maria  Oldershaw.” 
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3. — From  Mr,  Baskwood  to  Miss  Gunlt, 

“ Tnoaro- Ambrose,  July  21. 

“Dear  Madam, — You  will  probably  receive 
these  lines  a few  hours  after  my  yesterday’s 
* communication  reaches  you.  I posted  my  first 
letter  last  night,  and  I shall  post  this  before 
noon  to-day. 

44  My  present  object  in  writing  is  to  give  you 
some  more  news  from  this  house.  I have  the 
inexpressible  happiness  of  announcing  that  Mr. 
Armadale’s  disgraceful  intrusion  on  your  privacy 
is  at  an  end.  The  watch  set  on  your  actions  is 
to  be  withdrawn  this  day.  I write,  dear  mad- 
am, with  the  tears  in  my  eyes — tears  of  joy, 
caused  by  feelings  which  I ventured  to  express 
in  my  previous  letter  (see  first  paragraph  to- 
ward the  end).  Pardon  me  this  personal  ref- 
erence. I can  speak  to  you  (I  don't  know 
why)  so  much  more  readily  with  my  pen  than 
with  my  tongue. 

“Let  me  try  to  compose  myself  and  proceed 
with  my  narrative. 

“I  had  just  arrived  at  the  steward's  office 
this  morning  when  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  great  house  to  see  Mr.  Arma- 
dale by  special  appointment.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  I at  once  suspended  any  little  business 
there  was  to  do,  feeling  that  your  interests  might 
possibly  be  concerned.  It  is  also  most  gratify- 
ing to  add  that  this  time  circumstances  favored 
me.  I was  able  to  stand  under  the  open  win- 
dow and  to  hear  the  whole  interview. 

“Mr.  Armadale  explained  himself  at  once 
in  the  plainest  terms.  He  gave  orders  that  the 
person  who  had  been  hired  to  watch  you  should 
be  instantly  dismissed.  On  being  asked  to  ex- 
plain  this  sudden  change  of  purpose,  he  did  not 
conceal  that  it  was  owing  to  the  effect  produced 
on  his  mind  by  what  had  passed  between  Mr. 
Midwinter  and  himself  on  the  previous  day. 
Mr.  Midwinter’s  language,  cruelly  unjust  as  it 
was,  had  nevertheless  convinced  him  that  no 
necessity  whaterer  could  excuse  any  proceeding 
so  essentially  base  in  itself  as  the  employment 
of  a spy,  and  on  that  conviction  he  was  now  de- 
termined to  act. 

“ But  for  your  own  positive  directions  to  me 
to  conceal  nothing  that  passes  here  in  which 
your  name  is  concerned,  I should  really  be 
ashamed  to  report  what  Mr.  Pedgift  said  on  his 
side.  He  has  behaved  kindly  to  me,  I know. 
But  if  he  was  my  own  brother  I could  never 
forgive  him  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  you, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Armadale  change  his  mind. 

“ He  began  by  attacking  Mr.  Midwinter.  He 
declared  that  Mr.  Midwinter’s  opinion  was  the 
very  worst  opinion  that  could  be  taken ; for  it 
was  quite  plain  that  you,  dear  madam,  had 
twisted  him  round  your  finger.  Producing  no 
effect  by  this  coarse  suggestion  (which  nobody 
who  knows  you  could  for  a moment  believe), 
Mr.  Pedgift  next  referred  to  Miss  Milroy,  and 
asked  Mr.  Armadale  if  he  had  given  up  all  idea 
of  protecting  her.  What  this  meant  I can  not 
imagine.  I can  only  report  it  for  your  private 


consideration.  Mr.  Armadale  briefly  answered 
that  he  had  his  own  plan  for  protecting  Miss 
Milroy,  and  that  the  circumstances  were  altered 
in  that  quarter,  or  words  to  a similar  effect. 
Still  Mr.  Pedgift  persisted.  He  went  on  (I 
blush  to  mention)  from  bad  to  worse.  He 
tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Armadale  next  to  bring 
an  action  at  law  against  one  or  other' of  the 
persons  who  had  been  most  strongly  condemn- 
ing his  conduct  in  the  neighborhood  for  the 
purpose — I really  hardly  know  how  to  write  it 
—-of  getting  you  into  the  witness-box.  And 
worse  yet ; when  Mr.  Armadale  still  said  No, 
Mr.  Pedgift,  after  having,  as  I suspected  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  been  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  room,  artfully  came  back  and  pro- 
posed sending  for  a detective  officer  from  Lon- 
don simply  to  look  at  you.  4 The  whole  of  this 
mystery  about  Miss  Gwilt’s  true  character,’  he 
said,  4 may  turn  on  a question  of  identity.  It 
won't  cost  much  to  have  a man  down  from 
London;  and  it’s  worth  trying  whether  her 
face  is  or  is  not  known  at  head-quarters  to  the 
police.1  I again  and  again  assure  you,  dearest 
lady,  that  I only  repeat  those  abominable  words 
from  a sense  of  duty  toward  yourself.  I shook 
— I declare  I shook  from  head  to  foot  when  I 
heard  them. 

44  To  resume,  for  there  is  more  to  tell  you. 

44  Mr.  Armadale  (to  his  credit — I don’t  deny 
it,  though  I don’t  like  him)  still  said  No.  He 
appeared  to  be  getting  irritated  under  Mr.  Ped- 
gift’s  persistence,  and  he  spoke  in  a somewhat 
hasty  way.  ‘You  persuaded  me  on  the  last 
occasion  when  we  talked  about  this,’  he  said, 

4 to  do  something  that  I have  been  since  hearti- 
ly ashamed  cf.  You  won’t  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing me,  Mr.  Pedgift,  a second  time.’  Those 
were  his  words.  Mr.  Pedgift  took  him  up 
short;  Mr.  Pedgift  6eemed  to  be  nettled  on 
his  side. 

44  ‘If  that  is  the  light  in  which  you  see  my 
advice,  Sir,’  he  said,  4 the  less  you  have  of  it  for 
the  future  the  better.  Your  character  and  po- 
sition arc  publicly  involved  in  this  matter  be- 
tween yourself  and  Miss  Gwilt ; and  you  per- 
sist, at  a most  critical  moment,  in  taking  a 
course  of  your  own,  which  I believe  will  end 
badly.  After  what  I have  already  said  and 
done  in  this  very  serious  case,  I can’t  consent 
to  go  on  with  it  with  both  my  hands  tied ; and 
I can’t  drop  it  with  credit  to  myself,  while  I re- 
main publicly  known  as  your  solicitor.  You 
leave  me  no  alternative,  Sir,  but  to  resign  the 
honor  of  acting  as  your  legal  adviser.’  4 1 am  ' 
sorry  to  hear  it, ’.says  Mr.  Armadale,  ‘but  I 
have  suffered  enough  already  through  interfer- 
ing with  Miss  Gwilt.  I can’t  and  won’t  stir 
any  further  in  the  matter.'  4 You  may  not  stir 
any  further  in  it,  Sir,'  says  Mr.  Pedgift,  ‘and 
I shall  not  stir  any  further  in  it,  for  it  has 
ceased  to  bo  a question  of  professional  interest 
to  me.  But  mark  my  words,  Mr.  Arraadalo, 
you  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  business  yet. 
Some  other  person’s  curiosity  may  go  on  from 
the  point  where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped,  and 
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some  other  person’s  hand  may  let  the  broad  is  grown  quite  hateful  to  me),  but  I have  a rea- 
day light  in  yet  on  Miss  Gwilt.’  • son  for  not  going  too  far  away  from  Miss  Mil- 

“I  report  their  language,  dear  madam,  almost  roy  just  at  present.’* 

word  for  word,  I believe,  as  I hoard  it.  It  pro-  

duccd  an  indescribable  impression  on  me;  it  6. — From  Robert  Stapleton  to  Allan  Armadale, 

filled  me,  I ftardly  know  why,  with  quite  a pan-  Esq. 

ic  of  alarm.  I don't  at  all  understand  it,  and  “Bosoombr  Rectort,  Thursday  Morning, 

I understand  still  less  what  happened  immedi-  44  Respected  Sir, — I see  a letter  in  your 
ately  afterward.  writing,  on  the  table  along  with  the  others, 

44  Mr.  Pedgift's  voice,  when  he  said  those  last  which  I am  sorry  to  say  my  master  is  not  well 
words,  sounded  dreadfully  close  to  me.  He  enough  to  open.  He  is  down  with  a sort  of 
must  have  been  speaking  at  the  open  window,  low  fever.  The  doctor  says  it  has  been  brought 
and  he  must,  I fear,  have  seen  me  under  it.  I on  with  worry  and  anxiety,  which  master  was 
had  time,  before  he  left  the  house,  to  get  out  not  strong  enough  to  bear.  This  seems  likely; 
quietly  from  among  the  laurels,  but  not  to  get  for  I was  with  him  when  he  went  to  London 
back  to  the  office.  Accordingly  I walked  away  last  month,  and  what  with  his  own  business 
along  the  drive  toward  the  lodge,  as  if  I was  and  the  business  of  looking  after  that  person 
going  on  some  errand  connected  witli  the  stew-  who  afterward  gave  us  the  slip,  he  was  worried 
ard’s  business.  and  anxious  all  the  time;  and,  for  the  matter 

44  Before  long  Mr.  Pedgift  overtook  me  in  his  of  that,  so  was  I. 
gig,  and  stopped.  4 So  you  feel  some  curiosity  44  My  master  was  talking  of  you  a day  or  two 
about  Miss  Gwilt,  do  you?'  he  said.  4 Gratify  since.  He  seemed  unwilling  that  you  should 
your  curiosity  by  all  means — I don't  object  to  know  of  his  illness,  unless  he  got  worse.  But 
it.'  I felt  naturally  nervous,  but  I managed  to  I think  you  ou^it  to  know  of  it.  At  the  samo 
ask  him  what  he  meant.  He  didn't  answer;  time  ho  is  not  worse — perhaps  a trifle  better, 
he  only  looked  down  at  me  from  the  gig  in  a The  doctor  says  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet, 
very  odd  manner,  and  laughed.  4 1 have  known  and  not  agitated  on  any  account.  So  be  pleased 
stranger  things  happen  even  than  that  /'  he  said  to  take  no  notice  of  this — I mean  in  the  way  of 
to  himself,  suddenly,  and  drove  off.  coming  to  the  rectory.  I have  the  doctor’s  or- 

44 1 have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this  ders  to  say  it  is  not  needful,  and  it  would 
last  incident,  though  it  may  seem  of  no  import-  only  upset  my  master  in  the  state  he  is  in 
ance  in  your  eyes,  in  the  hope  that  your  supe-  now.  q 

nor  ability  may  be  able  to  explain  it.  My  own  44 1 will  write  again  if  you  wish  it.  Please 
poor  faculties,  I confess,  are  quite  unable  to  accept  of  my  duty,  and  believe  me  to  remain, 
penetrate  Mr.  Pedgift’s  meaning.  All  I know  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
is,  that  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  any  44  Robert  Stapleton. 

such  impertinent  feeling  as  curiosity  in  relation  44P.S. — The  yacht  has  been  rigged  and  ro- 

to  a lady  whom  I ardently  esteem  and  admire,  painted,  waiting  your  orders.  She  looks  beau- 

I dare  not  put  it  in  warmer  words.  tiful."  

44 1 have  only  to  add  that  1 am  in  a position 

to  be  of  continued  service  to  you  here  if  you  6. — From  Mrs , Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt, 

wish  it.  Mr.  Armadale  has  just  been  into  the  “Diana  Street,  July  24. 

office,  and  has  told  me  briefly  that,  in  Mr.  Mid-  44  Miss  Gwilt, — The  post-hour  has  passed 
winter’s  continued  absence,  I am  still  to  act  as  for  three  mornings  followiug,  and  has  brought 
steward’s  deputy  till  further  notice.  me  no  answer  to  my  letter.  Are  you  purposely 

44  Believe  me,  dear  madam,  . bent  on  insulting  me  ? or  have  you  left  Thorpe- 

44  Anxiously  and  devotedly  yours,  Ambrose?  In  either  case  I won’t  put  up  with 
“Felix  Babhwood."  your  conduct  any  longer.  The  law  shall  bring 
«■  - — you  to  book,  if  I can’t. 

, 4. — From  Allan  Armadale  to  the  Reo,  Decimus  44  Your  first  note-of-hand  (for  thirty  pounds) 
Brock,  falls  due  on  Tuesday  next,  the  29th.  If  you 

44  TnoBPR-Axuaosii,  Tuesday.  had  behaved  with  common  consideration  toward 

“Mr  dear  Mr.  Brock, — I am  in  sad  trou-  me  I would  have  let  you  renew  it  with  pleasure. 
b4e.  Midwinter  has  quarreled  with  me  and  left  As  things  are,  I shall  have  the  note  presented; 
me ; and  my  lawyer  has  quarreled  with  me  and  and  if  it  is  not  paid  I shall  instruct  my  man  of 
left  me  ; and  (except  dear  little  Mi&  Milroy,  business  to  take  the  usual  course.  Yours, 
who  has  forgiven  me)  all  the  neighbors  have  44  Maria  Oldershaw.” 

turned  their  backs  on  me.  There  is  a good  

deal  about  4 we’  in  this,  but  I can't  help  it.  I 7. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs,  Oldershaw, 

am  very  miserable  alone  in  my  own  house.  Do,  “5  Paradise  Place,  Tuorpk  Ambrose,  July  25. 

pray,  come  and  see  me ! You  are  the  only  old  44  Mrs.  Oldershaw, — The  time  of  your  man 
friend  I have  left,  and  I do  long  so  to  tell  you  of  business  being,  no  doubt,  of  some  value,  I 
about  it.  N.B. — On  my  word  of  honor  as  a write  a line  to  assist  him  when  he  takes  the 
gentleman,  I am  not  to  blame.  Yours  affec-  usual  course.  He  will  find  me  waiting  to  be 
tionately,  Allan  Armadale.  arrested  in  the  first-floor  apartments,  at  the 

44P.S. — I would  come  to  you  (for  this  place  above  address.  In  my  present  situation,  and 
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with  my  present  thoughts,  the  best  service  you 
can  possibly  render  me  is  to  lock  me  up. 

“L.  G.” 


8. — From  Mrs . Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gurilt . 

“Diawa  Street,  July  26. 

“My  darling  Lydia, — The  longer  I live  in 
this  wicked  world  the  more  plainly  I see  that 
women’s  own  tempers  are  the  worst  enemies  wo- 
men have  to  contend  with.  What  a truly  rc- 
gretable  style  of  correspondence  we  have  fallen 
into  1 What  a sad  want  of  self-restraint,  my 
dear,  on  your  side  and  on  mine  i 

“Let  me,  as  the  oldest  in  years,  be  the  first 
to  make  the  needful  excuses,  the  first  to  blush 
for  my  own  want  of  self-control.  Your  cruel 
neglect,  Lydia,  stung  me  into  writing  as  I did. 
I am  so  sensitive  to  ill-treatment,  when  it  is  in- 
dicted on  mo  by  a person  whom  I love  and  ad- 
mire— and,  though  turned  sixty,  I am  still  (un- 
fortunately for  myself)  so  young  at  heart.  Ac- 
cept my  apologies  for  having  made  use  of  my 
pen,  when  I ought  to  have  beenxontent  to  take 
refuge  in  my  pocket -handkemiief.  Forgive 
your  attached  Maria  for  being  still  young  at 
heart ! 

“But  oh,  my  dear — though  I own  I threat- 
ened you — how  hard  of  you  to  take  me  at  my 
word!  How  cruel  of  you,  if  your  debt  had 
been  ten  times  what  it  is,  to  suppose  me  capa- 
ble (whatever  I might  say)  of  the  odious  inhu- 
manity of  arresting  my  bosom  friend ! ^leav- 
ens ? have  I deserved  to  be  taken  at  my  word  in 
this  unmercifully  exact  way,  after  the  years  of 
tender  intimacy  that  have  united  us?  But  I 
don’t  complain ; I only  mourn  over  the  frailty 
of  our  common  human  nature.  Let  us  expect 
as  little  of  each  other  as  possible,  my  dear ; we 
are  both  women,  and  we  can’t  help  it.  I de- 
clare, when  I reflect  on  the  origin  of  our  unfor- 
tunate sex — when  I remember  that  we  were  all 
originally  made  of  no  better  material  than  the 
rib  of  a man  (and  that  rib  of  so  little  importance 
to  its  possessor  that  he  never  appears  to  have 
missed  it  afterward),  I am  quite  astonished  at 
our  virtues,  and  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  our 
faults. 

“ T am  wandering  a little  ; I am  losing  my- 
self in  serious  thought,  like  that  sweet  charac- 
ter in  Shakspcare  who  wag  ‘fancy  free.’  One 
last  word,  dearest,  to  say  that  my  longing  for 
an  answer  to  this  proceeds  entirely  from  my  wish 
to  hear  from  you  again  in  your  old  friendly  tone, 
and  is  quite  unconnected  with  any  curiosity  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  at  Thorpe-Ambrose — 
except  such  curiosity  as  you  yourself  might  ap- 
prove. Need  I add  that  I beg  you  os  a favor  to 
me  to  renew  on  the  customary  terms?  I refer 
to  the  little  bill  due  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  day  six  weeks. 

“Yours,  with  a truly  motherly  feeling, 

“ Maria  Oldershaw." 


9. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs . Oldershaw . 

“Paradis*  Place,  July  27. 

“ I have  just  got  your  last  letter.  The  bra^ 


zen  impudence  of  it  has  roused  me.  I am  to  be 
trea4l  like  a child,  am  I? — to  be  threatened 
firsthand  then,  if  threatening  fails,  to  be  coaxed 
afterward?  You  shall  coax  me;  you  shall 
know,  my  motherly  friend,  the  sort  of  child  you 
have  to  deal  with.  # 

“ I had  a reason,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  for  the  si- 
lence which  has  so  seriously  offended  you.  I 
was  afraid — yes,  actually  afraid — to  let  you  into 
the  secret  of  my  thoughts.  No  such  fear  troubles 
me  now.  My  only  anxiety  this  morning  is  to 
make  you  roy  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  written  to  me.  After 
carefully  considering  it,  I think  the  worst  turn  I 
can  possibly  do  you  is  to  tell  you  what  you  are 
burning  to  know.  So  here  I am  at  my  desk, 
bent  on  telling  it.  You  shall  hear  what  has 
happened  at  Thorpe-Ambrose — you  shall  see  my 
thoughts  as  plainly  as  I see  them  myself.  If 
you  don’t  bitterly  repent,  when  you  are  at  the 
end  of  this  letter,  not  having  held  to  your  first 
resolution,  and  locked  me  up  out  of  harm’s  way 
while  you  had  the  chance,  my  name  is  not  Lydia 
Gwilt. 

“ Where  did  my  last  letter  end  ? I don’t  re- 
member, aud  don’t  care.  Make  it  out  as  you 
can — I am  not  going  back  any  further  than  this 
day  week.  That  is  to  say,  Sunday  last. 

“ There  was  a thunder-storm  in  the  morning. 
It  began  to  clear  off  toward  noon.  I didn’t  go 
out — I waited  to  see  Midwinter  or  to  hear  from 
him.  (Are  you  surprised  at  my  not  writing 
4 Mr.’  before  his  name  ? We  have  got  so  famil- 
iar, my  dear,  that  ‘Mr.’  would  be  quite  out  of 
place.)  He  had  left  me  the  evening  before  un- 
der very  interesting  circumstances.  I had  told 
him  that  his  friend,  Armadale,  was  persecuting 
me  by  means  of  a hired  spy.  He  had  declined 
to  believe  it,  and  had  gone  straight  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  to  clear  the  thing  up.  I had  let  him 
kiss  my  hand  before  he  went,  and  had  looked  at 
him  as  you  know  I ean  look,  and  touched  him 
as  you  know  I can  touch ! He  had  promised 
to  come  back  the  next  day  (the  Sunday).  I 
felt  I had  secured  my  influence  over  him  ; and 
J believed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

“Well,  the  thunder  passed  away  as  I told 
you.  The  weather  cleared  up ; the  people  walked 
out  in  their  best  clothes ; the  dinners  came  in 
from  the  baker’s ; I sat  dreaming  at  my  wretched 
little  hired  piano,  nicely  dressed  and  looking  my 
best — and  still  no  Midwinter  appeared.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I was  beginning  to 
feel  offended,  when  a letter  was  brought  to  md. 
It  had  been  left  by  a strange  messenger  who 
went  away  again  immediately.  I looked  at  the 
letter.  Midwinter  at  last — in  writing,  instead 
of  in  person.  I began  to  feel  more  offended  than 
ever — for,  as  I told  you,  I thought  I had  used 
my  influence  over  him  to  better  purpose. 

“ The  letter,  when  I read  it,  set  my  mind  off 
in  a new  direction.  It  surprised,  it  puzzled,  it 
interested  me.  I thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought  of  him,  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“ He  began  by  asking  my  pardon  for  having 
doubted  what  I told  him.  Mr.  Armadale’s  own 
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lips  had  confirmed  me.  They  had  quarreled  (as 
I had  anticipated  they  would) — and  ho,  and  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  dearest  friend  on 
earth,  had  parted  forever.  So  far,  I was  not 
surprised.  I was  amused  by  his  telling  me  in 
his  extravagant  way  that  he  and  his  friend  were 
parted  forever ; and  I rather  wondered  what  he 
would  think  when  I carried  out  my  plan,  and 
found  my  way  into  the  great  house  on  pretense 
of  reconciling  them. 

“ But  the  second  part  of  the  letter  set  me 
thinking.  Here  it  is,  in  his  own  words : 

4 4 4 It  is  only  by  struggling  against  myself 
(and  no  language  can  say  how  hard  the  struggle 
has  been)  that  I have  decided  on  writing,  instead 
of  speaking  to  you.  A merciless  necessity  claims 
my  future  life.  I must  leave  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
I must  leave  England,  without  hesitating,  with- 
out stopping  to  look  back.  There  are  reasons 
— terrible  reasons,  which  I have  m^lly  trifled 
with — for  my  never  letting  Mr.  Armadale  set 
eyes  on  me,  or  hear  of  me  again,  after  what  has 
happened  between  us.  I must  go,  never  more 
to  live  under  the  same  roof,  never  more  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  that  man.  I must  hide  my- 
self from  him,  under  an  assumed  name ; I must 
put  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between  us.  I 
have  been  warned  as  no  human  creature  was 
ever  warned  before.  I believe — I dare  not  tell 
you  why — I believe  that  if  the  fascination  you 
have  for  me  draws  me  back  to  you,  fatal  conse- 
quences will  come  of  it  to  the  man  whose  life 
has  been  so  strangely  mingled  with  your  life  and 
mine — the  man  who  was  once  your  admirer  and 
my  friend.  And  yet,  feeling  this,  seeing  it  in 
my  mind  as  plainly  as  I see  the  sky  above  my 
head,  there  is  a weakness  in  me  that  still  shrinks 
from  the  one  imperative  sacrifice  of  never  seeing 
you  again.  I am  fighting  with  it  as  a man  fights 
with  the  strength  of  his  despair.  I have  been 
near  enough,  not  an  hour  since,  to  see  the  house 
where  you  live,  and  have  forced  myself  away 
again  out  of  sight  of  it.  Can  I force  myself 
away  farther  still,  now  that  my  letter  is  written 
— now,  when  the  useless  confession  escapes  me, 
and  I own  to  loving  you  with  the  first  love  I 
have  ever  known,  witli  the  last  love  I shall  ever 
feel  ? Let  the  coming  time  answer  the  question  ; 
I dare  not  write  of  it  or  think  of  it  more.’ 

“Those  were  the  last  words.  In  that  6trangc 
way  the  letter  ended. 

44 1 felt  a perfect  fever  of  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  meant.  His  loving  me,  of  course,  was 
easy  enough  to  understand.  But  what  did  he 
mean  by  saying  he  had  been  warned  ? Why  was 
he  never  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  never  to 
breathe  the  same  air  again  with  young  Arma- 
dale? What  sort  of  quarrel  could  it  be  which 
obliged  one  man  to  hide  himself  from  another 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  to  put  the  mount- 
ains and  the  seas  between  them  ? Above  all,  if 
he  came  back,  and  let  me  fascinate  him,  why 
should  it  be  fatal  to  the  hateful  lout  who  pos- 
sesses the  noble  fortune  and  lives  in  tbo  great 
honse? 

44 1 never  longed  in  my  life  as  I longed  to  see 


him  again,  and  put  these  questions  to  him.  I 
got  quite  superstitious  about  it  os  the  day  drew 
on.  They  gave  me  a sweet-bread  and  a cherry 
pudding  for  dinner.  I actually  tried  if  lie  would 
come  back  by  the  stones  in  the  plate ! He  will, 
he  won’t,  he  will,  ho  won’t — and  so  on.  It 
ended  in  4 he  won’t.’  I rang  the  bell,  and  had 
the  things  taken  away.  I contradicted  Destiny 
quite  fiercely.  I said,  4 he  will !’  and  I waited 
at  home  for  him. 

44  You  don’t  know  what  a pleasure  it  is  to  me 
to  give  you  all  these  little  particulars.  Count 
up — my  bosom  friend,  my  second  mother — count 
up  the  money  you  have  advanced  on  the  chance 
of  my  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale,  and  then  think 
of  my  feeling  this  breathless  interest  in  another 
man.  Oh,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  how  intensely  I en- 
joy the  luxury  of  irritating  yon ! 

“The  day  got  on  toward  evening.  I rang 
again,  and  sent  down  to  borrow  a railway  time- 
table. What  trains  were  there  to  take  him  away 
on  Sunday  ? The  national  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath stood  my  friend.  There  was  only  one  train, 
which  had  started  hours  before  he  wrote  to  me. 
I went  and  consulted  my  glass.  It  paid  mo  the 
compliment  of  contradicting  the  divination  by 
cheny-stones.  My  glass  said,  4 Get  behind  the 
window-curtain ; he  won’t  pass  the  long  lonely 
evening  without  coming  back  again  to  look  at 
the  house.’  I got  behind  the  window-curtain, 
and  waited  with  his  letter  in  my  hand. 

44  The  dismal  Sunday  light  faded,  and  the  dis- 
mal Sunday  quietness  in  the  street  grew  quieter 
still.  The  dusk  came,  and  I heard  a step  com- 
ing with  it  in  the  silence.  My  heart  gave  a lit- 
tle jump — only  think  of  my  having  any  heart 
left ! I said  to  myself,  4 Midwinter !’  And  Mid- 
winter it  was. 

“When  he  came  in  sight  he  was  walking  slow- 
ly, stopping  and  hesitating  at  every  two  or  three 
steps.  My  ugly  little  drawing-room  window 
seemed  to  be  beckoning  him  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self. After  waiting  till  I saw  him  come  to  a 
stand-still,  a little  aside  from  the  house,  but  still 
within  view  of  my  irresistible  window,  I put  on 
my  things  and  slipped  out  by  the  back  way  into 
the  garden.  The  landlord  and  his  family  were 
at  supper,  and  nobody  saw  me.  1 opened  the 
door  in  the  wall,  and  got  round  by  the  lane  into 
the  street.  At  that  awkward  moment  I sudden- 
ly remembered,  what  I had  forgotten  before,  the 
spy  set  to  watch  me,  who  was,  no  doubt,  wait- 
ing somewhere  in  sight  of  the  house. 

“It  was  necessary  to  get  time  to  think,  and 
it  was  (in  my  state  of  mind)  impossible  to  let 
Midwinter  go  without  speaking  to  him.  In 
great  difficulties  you  generally  decide  at  once, 
if  you  decide  at  all.  I decided  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  fdr  the  next  evening,  and 
to  consider  in  the  interval  how  to  manage  the 
interview  so  that  it  might  escape  observation. 
This,  as  I felt  at  the  time,  was  leaving  my  own 
curiosity  free  to  torment  me  for  fotir-and-twenty 
mortal  hours — but  what  other  choice  had  I ? It 
was  as  good  as  giving  up  being  mistress  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose  altogether  to  come  to  a pri- 
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rate  understanding  with  Midwinter  in  the  sight 
and  possibly  in  the  hearing  of  Armadale’s  spy. 

44  Finding  an  old  letter  of  yours  in  my  pocket, 
I drew  back  into  the  lane,  and  wrote  on  the 
blank  leaf,  with  the  little  pencil  that  hangs  at 
my  watch-chain : 4 1 must  and  will  speak  to 
you.  It  is  impossible  to-night,  but  be  in  the 
street  to-morrow  at  this  time,  and  leave  me  aft- 
erward forever,  if  you  like.  When  you  have 
read  this,  overtake  me,  and  say  as  you  pass, 
without  stopping  or  looking  round, 44  Yes,  I prom- 
ise.”' 

44 1 folded  up  the  paper  and  came  on  him  sud- 
denly from  behind.  As  he  started  and  turned 
round  1 put  the  note  into  his  hand,  pressed  his 
hand,  and  passed  on.  Before  I had  taken  ten 
steps  I heard  him  behind  me.  I can’t  say  he 
didn’t  look  round — I saw  his  big  black  eyes, 
bright  and  glittering  in  the  dusk,  devour  me 
from  head  to  foot  in  a moment ; but  otherwise 
he  did  what  I told  him.  4 1 can  deny  you  no- 
thing, ’ he  whispered ; 4 1 promise. 1 He  went  on 
and  left  me.  I couldn’t  help  thinking  at  the 
time  how  that  brute  and  booby  Armadale  would 
have  spoiled  every  thing  in  the  same  situation. 

44 1 tried  hard  all  night  to  think  of  a way  of 
making  our  interview  of  the  next  evening  safe 
from  discovery,  and  tried  in  vain.  Even  as 
* early  as  this  I began  to  feel  as  if  Midwinter’s 
letter  had  in  some  unaccountable  manner  stu- 
pefied me. 

“Monday  morning  made  matters  wore.  News 
came  from  my  faithful  ally,  Mr.  Bash  wood,  that 
Miss  Milroy  and  Armadale  had  met  and  become 
friends  again.  You  may  fancy  the  state  I was 
in ! An  hour  or  two  later  there  came  more 
news  from  Mr.  Bashwood — good  news  this  time. 
The  mischievous  idot  at  Thorpc-Ambrose  had 
shown  sense  enough  at  last  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  had  decided  on  withdrawing  the 
spy  that  very  day,  and  lie  and  his  lawyer  had 
quarreled  in  consequence. 

4 4 So  here  was  the  obstacle  which  I w'as  too 
stupid  to  remove  for  myself  obligingly  removed 
for  me ! No  more  need  to  fret  about  the  coming 
interview  w ith  Midwinter — and  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  my  next  proceedings,  now  that  Miss 
Milroy  and  her  precious  swain  had  come  to- 
gether again.  Would  you  believe  it,  the  letter, 
or  the  man  himself  (I  don’t  know  which),  had 
taken  such  a hold  on  mo  that,  though  I tried 
and  tried,  I could  think  of  nothing  else — and 
this,  when  I had  every  reason  to  fear  that  Miss 
Milroy  was  in  a fair  way  of  changing  her  name 
to  Armadale,  and  when  I knew  that  my  heavy 
debt  of  obligation  to  her  was  not  paid  yet? 
Was  there  ever  such  perversity?  I can’t  ac- 
count for  it — can  you  ? 

44  The  dusk  of  the  evening  came  at  last.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window' — and  there  ho  was ! 

44 1 joined  him  at  once;  the  people  of  the 
house,  as  before,  being  too  much  absorbed  in 
their  eating  and  drinking  to  notice  any  thing 
else.  4 We  mustn’t  be  seen  together  here,’  I 
whispered.  4 I must  go  on  first,  and  you  must 
follow  me.' 


44  He  said  nothing  in  the  way  of  reply.  What 
was  going  on  in  his  mind  I can’t  pretend  to  ♦ 
guess — but,  after  coming  to  his  appointment, 
he  actually  hung  back  as  if  he  was  half  inclined 
to  go  away  again. 

44  ‘You  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  me,*  I 
said. 

44  4 1 am  afraid  of  you,’  he  answered — 4 of  you 
and  of  myself.’ 

44  It  was  not  encouraging ; it  was  not  com- 
plimentary. But  I w as  in  such  a frenzy  of  cu- 
riosity by  this  time,  that  if  he  had  been  ruder 
still  I should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  I led 
the  way  a few  steps  toward  the  new  buildings, 
and  stopped  and  looked  round  after  him. 

44  ‘Must  I ask  it  of  you  as  a favor,’  I said, 

4 after  your  giving  me  your  promise,  and  after 
such  a letter  as  you  have  written  to  me  ?’ 

44  Something  suddenly  changed  him  ; he  was 
at  my  sidt^in  an  instant.  4 1 beg  your  pardon, 

Miss  Gwilf;  lead  the  way  where  you  please.’ 

He  dropped  back  a little  after  that  answer,  and  I 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  4 What  is  to  be  will  be. 

What  have  I to  do  with  it,  and  what  has  she  ?* 

44  It  could  hardly  have  been  the  w'ords,  for  I 
didn’t  understand  them — it  must  have  been  the 
tone  he  spoke  in,  I suppose,  that  made  me  feel 
a momentary  tremor.  I was  half  inclined,  with- 
out the  ghost  of  a reason  for  it,  to  wish  him 
good-night  and  go  in  again.  Not  much  like 
wie,  you  w ill  say.  Not  much,  indeed ! It  didn’t 
last  a moment.  Your  darling  Lydia  soon  came 
to  her  senses  again. 

44 1 led  the  way  toward  the  unfinished  cot- 
tages and  the  country  beyond.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  to  my  taste  to  have  had  him 
into  the  house,  and  have  talked  to  him  in  the 
light  of  the  candles.  But  I had  risked  it  once 
already ; and  in  this  ecandal-mongering  place, 
and  in  my  critical  position,  I was  afraid  to  risk 
it  again.  The  garden  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
either— for  the  landlord  smokes  his  pipe  there 
after  his  supper.  There  was  no  alternative  but 
to  take  him  away  from  the  town. 

44  From  time  to  time  I looked  back  as  I went 
on.  There  ho  was,  always  at  the  same  distance, 
dim  and  ghostlike  in  the  dusk,  silently  follow- 
ing me. 

44 1 must  leave  off  for  a little  while.  The 
church  bells  have  broken  out,  and  the  jangling 
of  them  drives  me  mad.  In  these  days,  w'hcn 
we  have  all  got  watches  or  clocks,  why  arc  bells 
wanted  to  remind  us  when  the  service  begins? 

We  don’t  require  to  be  rung  into  the  theatre. 

How  excessively  discreditable  to  tho  clergy  to  bo 
obliged  to  ring  us  into  the  church ! 

“They  have  rung  the  congregation  in  at 
last — aud  I can  take  up  my  pen  and  go  on 
again. 

44 1 wras  a little  in  doubt  where  to  lead  him 
to.  The  high-road  wfas  on  one  side  of  me — 
but,  empty  as  it  looked,  somebody  might  be 
passing  when  wo  least  expected  it.  The  other 
way  w as  through  the  coppice.  I led  him  through 
the  coppice. 
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“At  the  outskirts  of  the  trees,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a dip  in  the  ground,  with  some 
felled  timber  lying  in  it,  and  a little  pool  be- 
yond, still  and  white  and  shining  in  the  twi- 
light. The  long  grazing  grounds  rose  over  its 
farther  shore,  with  the  mist  thickening  on  them, 
and  a dim  black  line  far  away  of  cattle  in  slow 
procession  going  home.  There  wasn't  a living 
creature  near ; there  wasn't  a sound  to  be  heard. 
I sat  down  on  one  of  the  felled  trees  and  looked 
back  for  him.  ‘Come,1  I said,  softly,  ‘come 
and  sit  by  me  here.’ 

“ Why  am  I so  particular  about  all  this  ? I 
hardly  know.  The  place  made  an  unaccounta- 
bly vivid  impression  on  me,  and  I can't  help 
writing  about  it.  If  I end  badly — suppose  we 
say  on  the  scaffold  ? — I believe  the  last  thing  I 
shall  see,  before  the  hangman  pulls  the  drop, 
will  be  the  little  shining  pool,  and  the  long 
misty  grazing  grounds,  and  the  cattle  winding 
dimly  home  in  the  thickening  night.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  you  worthy  creature ! My  fancy  plays 
me  strange  tricks  sometimes — and  there  is  a 
little  of  last  night's  laudanum,  I dare  say,  in 
this  part  of  my  letter. 

“ He  came — in  the  strangest  silent  way,  like 
a man  walking  in  his  sleep — he  came  and  sat 
down  by  me.  Either  the  night  was  very  close, 
or  I was  by  this  time  literally  in  a fever — I 
couldn't  bear  my  bonnet  on ; I couldn't  bear 
my  gloves.  The  want  to  look  at  him  and  see 
what  his  singular  silence  mennr,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  it  in  the  darken  lug  light, 
irritated  my  nerves  till  I thought  I should  have 
screamed.  I took  his  hand  to  try  if  that  would 
help  me.  It  was  burning  hot ; and  it  closed  in- 
stantly on  mine — you  know  how.  Silence,  after 
that , was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  one  safe 
way  was  to  begin  talking  to  him  at  once. 

“ * Don't  despise  me,'  I said.  ‘ I am  obliged 
to  bring  you  to  this  lonely  place ; I should  lose 
my  character  if  we  were  seen  together.' 

“I  waited  a little,  llis  hand  warned  me 
once  more  not  to  let  the  silence  continue.  I 
determined  to  make  him  speak  to  me  this  time. 

“ ‘ You  have  interested  me  and  frightened 
me,’  I went  on.  ‘ You  have  written  me  a very 
strange  letter.  I must  know  what  it  means.’ 

“ * It  is  too  late  to  ask.  You  have  taken  the 
way,  and  I have  taken  the  way,  from  which  there 
is  no  turning  back.'  He  made  that  strange  an- 
swer in  a tone  that  was  quite  new  to  me — a tone 
that  made  me  even  more  uneasy  than  his  silence 
had  made  me  the  moment  before.  ‘Too  late,' 
he  repeated,  ‘too  late!  There  is  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  me  now.’ 

“ 4 What  is  it?' 

“As  I said  the  words  a sudden  trembling 
passed  from  his  hand  to  mine,  and  told  me  in- 
stantly that  I had  better  have  held  my  tongue. 
Before  I could  move,  before  I could  think,  he 
had  me  in  his  arms.  ‘Ask  me  if  I love  you,’ 
he  whispered.  At  the  same  moment  his  head 
sank  on  my  bosom ; and  some  unutterable  tor- 
ture that  was  in  him  burst  its  way  out,  as  it 
docs  with  us,  in  a passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 


“ My  first  impulse  was  the  impulse  of  a fool. 

I was  on  the  point  of  making  our  usual  protest 
and  defending  myself  in  our  usual  way.  Luckily 
or  unluckily,  I don't  know  which,  I have  lost 
the  fine  edge  of  the  sensitiveness  of  youth ; and 
I checked  the  first  movement  of  my  hands  and 
the  first  word  on  my  lips.  Oh  dear,  how  old  I 
felt  while  he  was  sobbing  his  heart  out  on  my 
breast ! How  I thought  of  the  time  when  he 
might  have  possessed  himself  of  my  love ! All 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  now  was — my  waist. 

“ I wonder  whether  I pitied  him  ? It  doesn't 
matter  if  I did.  At  any  rate,  my  hand  lifted 
itself  somehow,  and  my  fingers  twined  them- 
selves softly  in  his  hair.  Horrible  recollections 
came  hack  to  me  of  other  times  and  made  me 
shudder  as  I touched  him.  And  yet  I did  it. 

What  fools  women  are  1 

“ ‘ I won’t  reproach  yon,’  I said,  gently ; ‘ I 
won't  say  this  is  a cruel  advantage  to  take  of  me 
in  such  a position  as  mine.  You  arc  dreadfully 
agitated — I will  let  you  wait  a little  and  com- 
pose yourself.’ 

“ Having  got  as  far  as  that,  I stopped  to  con- 
sider how  I should  put  the  questions  to  him  that 
I was  burning  to  ask.  But  I was  too  confused, 

I suppose,  or  perhaps  too  impatient  to  consider. 

I let  out  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  in  the 
words  that  came  first. 

* “ I don’t  believe  you  love  me,  ’ I said.  ‘ You 
write  strange  things  to  me;  you  frighten  me 
with  mysteries.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying 
in  your  letter  that  it  would  he  fatal  to  Mr.  Ar- 
madale if  you  came  hack  to  me  ? What  dan- 
ger can  there  he  to  Mr.  Armadale — ?' 

“Before  I could  finish  the  question  he  sud- 
denly lifted  his  head  and  unclasped  his  arms. 

I had  apparently  touched  some  painful  subject 
which  recalled  him  to  himself.  Instead  of  my 
shrinking  from  him  it  was  he  who  shrank  from 
me.  I felt  offended  with  him;  why,  I don’t 
know — hut  offended  I was ; and  I thanked  him 
with  my  bitterest  emphasis  for  remembering 
what  was  due  to  me,  at  last ! 

“ ‘JDo  you  believe  in  Dreams?’  he  burst  out 
in  the  most  strangely  abrupt  manner,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  what  I had  sard 
to  him.  ‘ Tell  me,'  he  went  on,  without  allow- 
ing mo  time  to  answer;  ‘were  you,  or  was  any 
relation  of  yours,  ever  connected  with  Allan 
Armadale's  father  or  mother?  Were  you,  or 
was  any  body  belonging  to  you,  ever  in  the  isl- 
and of  Madeira  ?' 

“Conceive  my  astonishment  if  you  can.  I 
turned  cold.  In  an  instant  I turned  cold  all 
over.  He  was  plainly  in  the  secret  of  what  had 
happened  when  I was  in  Mrs.  Armadale's  serv- 
ice in  Madeira — in  all  probability  before  he  was 
born ! That  was  startling  enough  of  itself. 

And  he  had  evidently  some  reason  of  his  own 
for  tiding  to  connect  me  with  those  events — 
which  was  more  startling  still. 

“ ‘No,’  I said,  os  soon  as  I conld  trust  my- 
self to  speak.  ‘ I know  nothing  of  his  father  or 
mother.' 

“ ‘ And  nothing  of  the  island  of  Madeira?’ 
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“ 4 Nothing  or’  the  island  of  Madeira.’ 

44  He  turned  his  head  away,  and  began  talk- 
ing to  himself. 

“‘Strange!’  he  said.  ‘As  certainly  os  I 
was  in  the  Shadow’s  place  at  the  window,  she 
was  in  the  Shadow’s  place  at  the  pool  !* 

“Under  other  circumstances  his  extraordi- 
nary behavior  might  have  alarmed  me.  But 
after  his  question  about  Madeira  there  was 
some  greater  fear  in  me  which  kept  all  common 
alarm  at  a distance.  I don’t  think  I ever  de- 
termined on  any  thing  in  my  life  as  I determ- 
ined on  finding  out  how  he  had  got  his  informa- 
tion, and  who  he  really  was.  It  was  quite  plain 
to  me  that  I had  roused  some  hidden  feeling  in 
him  by  my  question  about  Armadale,  which  was 
as  strong  in  its  way  as  his  feeling  for  me.  What 
had  become  of  my  influence  over  him  ? 

“ I couldn’t  imagine  what  had  become  of  it ; 
but  I could  and  did  set  to  work  to  make  him  feel 
it  again. 

“ ‘ Don’t  treat  me  cruelly,’  I said ; ‘ I didn’t 
treat  you  cruelly  just  now.  Oh,  Mr.  Midwinter, 
it’s  so  lonely,  it’s  so  dark— don’t  frighten  me  !* 

“ 4 Frighten  you  !’  He  was  close  to  me  again 
in  a moment.  ‘Frighten  you!*  He  repeated 
the  word  with  os  much  astonishment  as  if  I had 
woke  him  from  a dream,  and  charged  him  with 
something  that  he  had  said  in  his  sleep. 

“ It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  finding  how 
I had  surprised  him,  to  take  him  while  he  was 
off  his  guard,  and  to  ask  why  my  question 
about  Armadale  had  produced  such  a change  in 
his  behavior  to  me.  But  after  what  had  hap- 
pened already  I was  afraid  to  risk  returning  to 
the  subject  too  soon.  Something  or  other — 
what  they  call  an  instinct,  I dare  say — warned 
me  to  let  Armadale  alone  for  the  present,  and 
to  talk  to  him  first  about  himself.  As  I told 
you  in  one  of  my  early  letters,  I had  noticed 
signs  and  tokens  in  his  manner  and  appearance 
which  convinced  me,  young  as  he  was,  that  he 
had  done  something  or  suffered  something  out 
of  the  common  in  his  past  life.  I had  asked 
myself  more  and  more  suspiciously  every  time  I 
saw  him,  whether  he  was  what  he  appeared  to 
be;  and  first  and  foremost  among  my  other 
doubts  was  a doubt  whether  he  was  passing 
among  ns  by  his  real  name.  Having  secrets  to 
keep  about  my  own  past  life,  and  having  gone 
myself  in*  other  days  by  more  than  one  assumed 
name,  I suppose  I am  all  the  readier  to  suspect 
other  people  when  I find  something  mysterious 
about  them.  Any  way,  having  the  suspicion  in 
my  mind,  I determined  to  startle  him,  as  he 
had  startled  me,  by  an  unexpected  question  on 
my  side — a question  about  his  name. 

“ While  I was  thinking  he  was  thinking — and, 
as  it  soon  appeared,  of  what  I had  just  said  to 
him.  ‘ I am  so  grieved  to  have  frightened  you,’ 
he  whispered,  with  that  gentleness  and  humility 
which  we  all  so  heartily  despise  in  a man  when 
he  speaks  to  other  women,  and  which  we  all  so 
dearly  like  when  he  speaks  to  ourselves.  4 1 
hardly  know  what  I have  been  saying,’  ho  went 
on ; ‘my  mind  is  miserably  disturbed.  Pray 


forgive  me,  if  you  can — I am  not  myself  to- 
night.’ 

“‘Iam  not  angry,’  I said  ; * I have  nothing 
to  forgive.  We  are  both  imprudent — we  are 
both  unhappy.’  I laid  my  head  on  his  shoul- 
der. ‘Do  you  really  love  me?’  I asked  him 
softly,  in  a whisper. 

“ His  arm  stole  round  me  again ; and  I felt 
the  quick  beat  of  his  heart  get  quicker  and  quick- 
er. ‘If  you  only  knew!’  he  whispered  back; 
‘ if  you  only  knew — ’ He  could  say  no  more. 
I felt  his  face  bending  toward  mine,  and  dropped 
my  head  lower,  and  stopped  him  in  the  very  act 
of  kissing  me.  ‘No,*  I said;  ‘I  am  only  a wo- 
man who  has  taken  your  fancy.  You  are  treat- 
ing mo  as  if  I was  your  promised  wife.’ 

“ 4 Be  my  promised  wife!’  he  whispered  ea- 
gerly, and  tried  to  raise  my  head.  I kept  it 
down.  The  horror  of  those  old  remembrances 
that  you  know  of  came  back,  and  made  me 
tremble  a little  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 
I don’t  think  I was  actually  faint ; but  some- 
thing like  faintness  made  me  close  my  eyes. 
The  moment  I shut  them  the  darkness  seemed  to 
open  as  if  lightning  had  split  it ; and  the  ghosts 
of  those  other  men  rose  in  the  horrid  gap  and 
looked  at  me. 

“‘Speak  to  me!*  he  whispered,  tenderly. 

4 My  darling,  my  angel,  speak  to  me ! * 

“ His  voice  helped  me  to  recover  myself.  I 
had  just  sense  enough  left  to  remember  that  the 
time  was  passing,  and  that  I had  not  put  my 
question  to  him  yet  about  his  name. 

“ 4 Suppose  I felt  for  you  as  you  feel  for  me?’ 
I said.  ‘ Suppose  I loved  you  dearly  enough  to 
trust  you  with  the  happiness  of  all  my  life  to 
come  ?’ 

“ I paused  a moment  to  get  my  breath.  It 
was  unbearably  still  and  close — the  air  seemed 
to  haTe  died  when  the  night  came. 

“ * Would  you  be  marrying  me  honorably,’  I 
went  on,  ‘if  you  married  me  in  your  present 
name  ?’ 

“ His  arm  dropped  from  my  waist,  and  I felt 
him  give  one  great  start.  After  that  he  sat  by 
me,  still,  and  cold,  and  silent,  as  if  my  question 
had  struck  him  dumb.  I put  my  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  lifted  my  head  again  on  his  shoul- 
der. Whatever  the  spell  was  I had  laid  on  him 
my  coming  closer  in  that  way  seemed  to  break  it. 

“ ‘ Who  told  yQu ?* — he  stopped.  ‘No,’  he  went 
on,  ‘ nobody  can  have  told  you.  What  made 
you  suspect — ?*  He  stopped  again. 

“‘Nobody  told  me,1  I said;  ‘and  I don’t 
know  what  made  mo  Buspect.  Women  have 
strange  fancies  sometimes.  Is  Midwinter  real- 
ly your  name  ?* 

“ * I can’t  deceive  you,’  he  answered,  after 
another  interval  of  silence;  ‘Midwinter  is  not 
really  my  name.* 

“ I nestled  a little  closer  to  him. 

“ 4 What  is  your  name  ?’  I asked. 

“ He  hesitated. 

“I  lifted  my  face  till  my  cheek  just  touched 
his.  I persisted,  with  my  lips  close  at  his  car, 

“ * What,  no  confidence  in  me  even  yet ! No 
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confidence  in  the  woman  who  has  almost  con- 
fessed she  lores  you — who  has  almost  consented 
to  be  your  wife  !* 

“ He  turned  his  face  to  mine.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  he  tried  to  kiss  me,  and  for  the  second 
time  I stopped  him. 

“ * If  I tell  you  my  name,1  he  said,  *1  must 
tell  you  more.’ 

“ I let  my  cheek  touch  his  cheek  again. 

‘“Why  not?’  I said.  ‘How  can  I love  a 
man — much  less  marry  him — if  he  keeps  him- 
self a stranger  to  me?* 

“There  was  no  answering  that,  as  I thought. 
But  he  did  answer  it. 

“ ‘ It  is  a dreadful  story,’  he  said.  * It  mu' 
darken  all  your  life,  if  you  know  it,  as  it  hR 
darkened  mine.* 

“ I put  my  other  arm  round  him,  and  per- 
sisted. ‘ Tell  it  me ; I’m  not  afraid ; tell  it  me.* 

“ He  began  to  yield  to  my  other  arm. 

“ 4 Will  you  keep  it  a sap  red  secret?’  he  said. 
‘ Never  to  be  breathed — never  to  be  known  but 
to  you  and  me?* 

“I  promised  him  it  should  be  a secret.  I 
waited  in  a perfect  frenzy  of  expectation . Twice 
he  trifed  to  begin,  and  twice  his  courage  failed 
him. 

“ * I can’t !’  he  broke  out,  in  a wild,  helpless 
way.  4 1 can’t  tell  it !’ 

“ My  cariosity,  or  more  likely  my  temper,  got 
beyond  all  control.  Ho  had  irritated  me  till  I 
was  reckless  what  I said  or  what  I did.  I sud- 
denly clasped  him  close,  and  pressed  my  lips  to 
his.  4 1 love  you  !*  I whispered  in  a kiss.  ‘Now 
will  you  tell  me?’ 

4 4 For  the  moment  he  was  speechless.  I don’t 
kno-w  whether  I did  it  purposely  to  drive  him 
wild.  I don’t  know  whether  I did  it  involun- 
tarily in  a burst  of  rage.  Nothing  is  certain 
hut  that  I interpreted  his  silence  the  wrong  way. 
I pushed  him  back  from  me  in  a fury  the  instant 
after  I had  kissed  him.  4 1 hate  you!*  I said. 

4 You  have  maddened  me  into  forgetting  myself. 
Leave  me ! I don’t  care  for  the  darkness.  Leave 
me  instantly,  and  never  see  me  again  !* 

44  He  caught  me  by  the  hand  and  stopped  me. 
He  spoke  in  a new  voice — ho  suddenly  com - 
included , as  only  men  can. 

4 4 4 Sit  down,’  he  said.  4 You  have  given  me 
back  my  courage — you  shall  know  who  I am.’ 

“ In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round 
vis  I obeyed  him,  and  sat  down. 

44  In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  ronnd 
us  he  took  me  in  his  arms  again,  and  told  me 
who  he  was. 

44  Shall  I trust  you  with  his  story  ? Shall  I 
tell  you  his  real  name?  Shall  I show  you,  as 
I threatened,  the  thonghts  that  have  grown  out 
of  my  interview  with  him,  and  out  of  all  that 
has  happened  to  me  since  that  time? 

44 Or  shall  I keep  his  secret  as  I promised? 
and  keep  my  own  secret  too,  by  bringing  this 
weary  long  letter  to  an  end  at  the  very  moment 
when  you  are  burning  to  hear  more? 

44  Those  are  serious  questions,  Mrs.  Older- 


shaw — more  serious  than  you  suppose.  I have 
had  time  to  calm  down,  and  I begin  to  see  what 
I failed  to  see  when  I first  took  up  my  pen  to 
write  to  you — the  wisdom  of  looking  at  conse- 
quences. Have  I frightened  myself  in  trying 
to  frighten  you?  It  is  possible — strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  really  possible. 

44 1 have  been  at  the  window  for  the  last  min- 
ute or  two,  thinking.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  thinking  before  the  post  leaves.  The  people 
are  only  now  coming  out  of  church. 

44 1 have  settled  to  put  my  letter  on  one  side, 
and  to  take  a look  at  my  diary.  In  plainer 
words,  I must  9ce  what  I risk  if  I decide  on 
trusting  yon ; and  my  diary  will  show  me  what 
my  head  is  too  weary  to  calculate  without  help. 
I have  written  the  story  of  ray  days  (and  some- 
times the  story  of  my  nights)  much  more  regu- 
larly than  usual  for  the  last  week,  having  rea- 
sons of  my  own  for  being  particularly  careful  in 
this  respect  under  present  circumstances.  If  I 
end  in  doing  what  it  is  now  in  my  mind  to  do, 
it  would  be  madness  to  trust  to  my  memory. 
The  smallest  forgetfulness  of  the  slightest  event 
that  has  happened  from  the  night  of  my  inter- 
view with  Midwinter  to  the  present  time  might 
bo  utter  ruin  to  me. 

44  4 Utter  ruin  to  her  !*  you  will  say.  4 What 
kind  of  ruin  does  she  mean  ?’ 

44  Wait  a little,  till  I have  asked  my  diary 
whether  I can  safely  tell  you.” 

- OUR  THANKSGIVING. 

44  T DON’T  believe  we  shall  have  a bit  of  fun,*’ 

.JL  said  Susy. 

44  Why,  ain’t  she  going  to  have  a pudding?” 
That  was,  Harry  all  over. 

44  Oh,  I s’pose  there’ll  be  a pudding,  ’cause 
Mr.  Smith  he  sent  up  some  raisins  this  mornin* 
— I peeked  into  the  paper.  But  there  isn’t  a 
single  sign  of  a evergreen  trim  min’  put  up,  nor 
a flag,  nor  a any  thing.  And  mother  she  just 
looks  so  sober,  and  she  hain’t  laughed  all  day 
long.  Oh,  1 think  it’s  real  horrid.” 

“I  saw  her  cry  too.  She  sent  me  after  a 
clean  handkerchief.” 

44  She  did ! Well,  I s’poso  it’s  all  about  Will. 
You  know  he  came  home  last  Thanksgiving.” 

44  VV7//  allers  laughed  Thanksgivin*,  Sue. 
My  ! didn’t  he  put  it  into  the  nuts  and'raisings, 
and  string  up  the  wish-bones!” 

“Harry!  why  how  you  act!  Will’s  dead, 
you  know.” 

44 1 can’t  help  it,”  said  Harry,  apologetically. 
“I  allers  had  good  timedbvith  him.  I wish  he 
wasn’t  dead.  Didn't  he  look  funny  in  mother's 
bonnet  after  dinner !” 

44 1 wish  he  wasn’t  dead  too,  Harry;  but  then 
he  is,  you  know.  I tried  to  cry  this  mornin’ 
when  mother  kep’  wipin’  her  eyes,  but  I didn’t 
after  all.  I wish  she  wouldn’t  look  so  horrid 
sober.  You  see  if  wo  have  a nice  time — I 
know  wc  shan’t.” 

44  Well,”  said  Harry,  after  a moment’s  con- 
sideration, “there’s  the  turkey,  any  how.” 
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The  sitting-room  door  closed  then,  and  little 
; feet  pattered  up  stairs  on  their  way  to  bed. 

* The  parlor  was  cold,  and  the  twilight  hung 
and  deepened  in  the  room.  Just  in  front  of 
me  the  frosts  had  frescoed  the  window,  and  the 
light  of  a faint,  rising  moon  struck  through 
them.  In  one  little  spot  the  children  had 
dimmed  away  the  silver  tracery  by  their  warm 
breath  but  a few  moments  ago.  Through  it, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  something  stood 
out  alone  and  still — something  which  had  drawn 
’ me  into  this  lonely  room,  and  fastened  and  held 
my  eyes  on  the  cold,  cruel  window — something 
which  no  close-closed  curtains  or  warm  home- 
lights  could  ever  shut  out ; which  the  width  of 
a world  could  not  separate  from  me ; whose 
shadow  fell  across  my  very  prayers,  and  dark- 
ened the  face  of  God — the  grave. 

This  night  it  was  so  cold.  The  frosts,  weav- 
ing and  weaving  their  pattern  on  the  window, 
chilled  it  so.  What  did  those  children  mean  ? 
How  merrily  they  were  romping  into  bed  up 
stairs!  I wished  they  would  not — to-night — 
to-night. 

The  frosts,  weaving  and  weaving  their  pat- 
tern on  the  window,  weaved  out  of  sight  the 
church  shadow  and  that  within  it.  Only  the 
glitter  of  the  silvered  picture  was  left,  with  the 
moon  faint  behind  it.  I drew  my  shawl  over 
my  shoulders  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
A bright  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth ; the 
curtains  were  drawn,  red  and  warm  and  cozy, 
behind  the  ivies ; my  rocking-chair  was  in  its 
place,  with  the  cricket  pushed  up  beside  it — 
that  was  Susy.  She  was  always  thoughtful — 
more  like — 

I found  I was  chilled  through,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire.  Then  I covered  my  face  with  ray 
hands. 

God  knows  how  I had  dreaded  this  day  which 
was  coming ; how  for  months  I had  shrank  from 
it,  and  pleaded  with  it  to  pass  me  by ; liow  I 
had  talked  with  it  in  dreams,  and  been  wak- 
ened by  my  tears,  and  prayed  for  strength  to  live 
it  through;  how  like  a phantom  it  had  con- 
fronted me,  and  haunted  me,  and  dogged  my 
steps,  and  the  strength  had  not  come.  And 
now  it  was  upon  me. 

Our  Thanksgivings  had  been  no  more,  I sup- 
pose, to  us  than  to  any  who  love  the  day  ; the 
tender  household  memories  clustering  around 
them  no  sweeter  and  no  dearer  than  thousands 
and  thousands;  nor  was  my  grief  more  than 
any  other  mother’s  grief.  But  what  was  that 
to  me  or  mine  ? Our  loss  was  as  irreparable, 
my  grief  as  solitary's  if  the  universe  held  no 
other.  For  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness. 

He  loved  these  days  so — my  boy ; he  loved 
them  so.  For  him  and  because  of  him  they 
had  always  been  so  bright.  And  it  was  only 
the  last — only  the  last  one  that  he  was  with 
us.  Just  for  a few  days  the  short,  happy  fur- 
lough lasted — days  that  brighten  as  the  distance 
between  me  and  them  grows  wider  and  darker. 
I remember  his  face  as  I met  him  at  the  door. 


It  was  only  “Mother!”  and  “ Oh,  Willie!”  only 
a close  clasping  and  a long  kiss.  All  that  day 
I could  not  see  him  except  through  thick- 
falling  tears ; happy  tears  I called  them ; yet 
now  I can  read  the  prophecy  of  their  pain. 
God  did  not  tell  me  that  he  would  not  come 
home  to  his  mother  again ; but  I knew  it — 
from  the  moment  he  crossed  the  threshold  I 
knew  it. 

And  here  was  the  day  staring  me  in  the  face. 
What  will  you  think  of  me,  if  I say  that  in  my 
I children’s  prattle  that  night  I saw  for  myself  no 
reproof ; that  indeed  I was  almost  vexed  with 
their  thoughtless  joy ; their  merry  voices  stung 

«e ; I shrank  away  from  their  little  plays  and 
ughter.  It  was  the  silence  only  that  I heard. 
He — he  was  ray  first-born,  and  I loved  him. 
To  live  through  to-morrow’s  festival  without 
him ; to  fill  it  with  the  old  glad  customs  and 
the  old  rejoicings ; to  come  to  the  table  and  see 
only  that  one  vacant  chair ; to  watch  the  chil- 
dren play  about  the  fire,  where  he  had  played 
among  them  ; to  sit  and  worship  and  give  thanks 
in  the  church  to  which  he  had  walked  with  ns  in 
company,  and  from  which  wc  had  borne  him  to 
his  rest ; to  keep  eyes  free  from  tears  afcd  lips 
from  quivering. 

“ Mary,”  said  a voice  beside  me.  My  hus- 
band had  come  in  from  his  study,  and  was 
pacing  the  room  in  his  restless  way. 

“Well?” 

“I  suppose  you  have  been  preparing  for— to- 
morrow ?” 

“ The  children  shall  have  their  dinner;  what 
else  can  I do  ?” 

“ We  do  not  want  them  to  have  a gloomy  day 
of  it,  Mary.” 

“I  can  not,  can  not  help  it.  John,  you 
k now.11 

He  came  up  and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  bowed 
head. 

“I  know,  Mary,  I know.  I am  stronger  to 
bear  it  than  you.  I will  try  and  be  cheerful  for 
both  of  us : it  will  soon  be  over.” 

That  was  just  like  him ; all  roy  burdens  were 
his  own ; all  my  pain  doubly  his.  I might  have 
known  how  it  would  be.  Was  this  sorrow  mak- 
ing me  forgetful  of  my  husband?  Could  I be 
that t 

“ Oh,  John.  I am  so  selfish ! but  you  know 
I loved  him  so — if  I could  bo  brighter,  John!” 

“ I understand  it  all.  Why,  Mary !” 

He  took  me  in  his  arms  as  I broke  into  sob- 
bing ; he  took  mo  in  his  arms  like  a child,  and 
sitting  there  beside  the  fire  we  talked  a long 
time.  I can  not  tell  you  what  we  said.  This 
our  child,  whom  the  Lord  had  taken,  was  dear 
to  him  as  to  me ; for  him  as  for  me  the  path  we 
trod  was  very  dark.  But  when  at  last  ho  left 
me  we  understood  one  another,  as  in  every 
trouble  we  always  had  understood.  We  could 
bear  any  thing  together. 

I heard  him  take  his  hat,  go  out  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  close  it  behind  him.  I wont  to  the 
window  which  the  frost  was  painting  thicker 
and  thicker  with  its  cold  clear  pictures,  find 
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through  it  I saw  a solitary  figure  passing  over 
the  moonlit  snow  and  into  the  shadow  of  the 
church.  It  was  as  I supposed. 

As  I went  back  to  the  firo  some  sleighing 
party  in  the  street  shot  by,  singing  a meriy 
Thanksgiving  song.  I expect  only  those  who 
mourn  to  understand  how  I listened  to  it.  It  was 
a little  thing  to  hurt  me ; but  it  did.  Thanks- 
giving! I could  have  laughed  at  the  word. 
Should  I give  thanks  ? For  this  desolated  fire- 
side, for  that  vacant  chair  and  silent  voice,  for 
the  vanished  smile  and  touch  and  household 
blessing,  for  those  few  dimmed  letters,  and  the 
heart-ache  of  that  lock  of  clinging  hair,  and  the 
grave  beneath  the  early  snows — should  I give 
thanks  for  these? 

• So  many  memories  crowded  into  the  word; 
so  many  pictures  came  and  went,  as  I sat  there 
alone  in  the  fire-light.  The  boy  sitting  just  here 
at  my  feet — he  was  the  only  one  then — cracking 
his  nuts,  and  stealing  the  raisins  from  my  pocket 
after  dinner,  looking  up  into  my  eyes  with  the 
pretty  mischief  bright  in  his,  so  great  and  dark 
and  full ; no  one  ever  had  eyes  like  Willie’s. 
He  was  sucli  a pretty  baby,  and  so  dear ; you 
see,  he  taught  me  the  word  mother ; it  was  his 
little  upturned  face,  and  the  touch  of  his  tiny 
lingers,  in  tfliich  I first  read  the  beauty  of  its 
holiness.  How  could  I help  it  that  he  was 
what  he  was  to  me?  What  should  I do  with 
all  this  love  that  had  grown  into  my  heart  for 
one-and-twenty  years  ? 

Another  picture.  How  the  years  went  and 
came!  He  was  the  only  one  no  longer ; but  in 
the  group  of  happy  faces  his  always  stood  alone 
to  me.  It  was  he  who  stilled  the  little  ones  at 
their  quarrels  or  when  the  plays  grew  rough; 
it  was  he  who  made  the  beautiful  Thanksgiving- 
days  so  bnght  to  them ; it  was  he  who  watched 
my  steps  about  the  room  and  drew  my  chair  up 
to  the  fire,  and  followed  me  with  his  little  smile 
— such  a beautiful  smile  it  always  was  ! Why, 
somehow  all  the  festival  days  are  lighted  with 
it  far  down  the  faint  and  fading  years.  I see 
it.  When  the  school-boy,  affecting  all  the  lit- 
tle importances  of  the  Bucolics  and  the  first 
Xenophon  lesson,  was  not  ashamed  to  come  out 
in  the  kitchen  and  help  me  stone  the  raisins.  I 
see  it  at  the  merry  dinner-table,  and  the  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  jest,  his  face 
all  aglow  with  delight.  I think  it  was  a beau- 
tiful face. 

I see  the  smile  again — older  and  more  man- 
ly, but  with  the  same  child’s  tenderness  in  it ; 
even  the  mustache  of  the  young  collegian  could 
not  hide  it.  How  we  laughed  at  him  about  that 
mustache ! He  knew  how  proud  I was  of  him 
all  the  while;  how  could  I help  it?  Those 
college  vacations  are  so  many  sunny  days,  they 
were  so  brief  and  bright.  I remember  how  wo 
watched  for  him  at  the  door ; how  the  old  coach 
came  lumbering  up — it  passed  the  house  just 
ttpw  as  I write.  I suppose  I always  hear  it.  I 
Suppose  I never  hear  it  without  a quickening  of 
my  pulse.  I suppose  I never  shall.  I see  him 
bounding  up  the  steps.  I feel  his  arms  about 
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me.  I see  the  children  pulling  at  his  sleeve. 

I see  his  face — why  will  God  give  us  such  faces 
to  be  our  own,  our  very  own,  and  snatch  them 
away  into  darkness  ? Yet  I would  not  now,  I 
would  not  even  then,  that  night,  with  the  mur- 
muring words  upon  my  lips,  lose  the  sweet 
memory  for  ten  thousand  times  its  pain. 

Once  more  I see  the  smile ; but  it  is  the  smile 
of  a martyr.  He  knew,  when  he  came  to  me, 
with  all  the  hero  in  bis  eyes,  fired  with  his  pure 
bright  dreams  of  sacrifice,  loving  his  country  as 
only  her  young  men  can — when  he  came,  as  if 
he  were  again  a child,  and  asked  his  mother’s 
blessing — he  knew  to  what  he  was  going.  So, 

I think,  did  I.  Yet  I did  not  say  him  nay.  I 
did  not  hold  him  back  with  my  weak  tears  and 
pleadings.  I thank  God  for  that.  I thanked 
Him  on  that  desolate  Thanksgiving-eve.  And 
when  I go  down  the  sloping  years  to  meet  my 
old  age  without  my  boy,  I shall  thank  Him  still. 

I am  very  sure  of  that. 

But  you  do  not  care  to  hear  the  rest  of  my 
story.  It  is  yours,  perhaps,  as  well  as  mine ; 
and  of  its  sacredness,  you  and  I know  well. 

I was  not  there  to  see  him  die.  I can  never 
go  back  and  be  there  to  help  him  die.  There 
was  one  woman — you  have  heard  of  her,  per- 
haps— she  found  him  a stranger,  cared  for  by 
strange  hands ; and  when  they  bore  him  to  his 
quick -made  grave  upon  the  battle-field  she 
stooped  to  touch  his  face  with  reverent  lips,  and 
said,  “Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother.”  God 
bless  her  for  that ! God  bless  her  wherever  she 
may  be ! and  may  she  never  lay  her  first-born 
away  under  the  frozen  ground,  where  he  can 
never  call  to  her,  or  take  her  in  his  arms,  or 
kiss  her  with  his  warm  young  lips ! 

But  we  have  brought  him  home  since  that, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  familiar  church 
he  is  at  rest.  As  I sat  before  the  fire,  through 
all  my  bitter  musing  that  night,  I remembered 
the  solitary  figure  pacing  round  and  round  the 
moonlit  grave — his  father  loved  him  so.  I do 
not  say  that  even  I,  his  mother,  loved  him  more. 

Did  I ask  for  strength  to  liveKhrough  this 
day  which  was  coming — to  live  it  quietly,  health- 
fully, thankfully,  remembering  that  mine  was 
not  a thorn- wreath,  since  44  no  mortal  grief  de- 
serves that  crown  ?”  I do  not  know.  Do  we 
never  pray  for  that  which  we  will  not  have  ? 

Our  Father,  who  is  very  patient  with  us,  alone 
knows. 

And  then  these  facts  of  sorrow  are  so  sharp. 

It  was  one  thing  to  give  him  up — a grand,  he- 
roic thing  ; it  was  another  to  find  him  gone — 

“To  feel  the  door-latch  atir  and  dink, 

And  know  *tia  no  more  he — nor  sink.11 

Do  you  know  this  44  surprise  when  one  sits  quite 
alone  ?”  But,  with  my  prayers  or  without  them, 
the  morning  came.  It  came  as  other  Thanks- 
giving mornings  had  come — with  fresh,  frolick- 
ing winds,  and  sunlight,  and  blue  skies ; with 
merry  voices,  with  cloudless  faces,  and  happy 
hearts. 

The  children  woke  me  with  the  old  rap  on 
my  door — Susy  and  Harry  and  Bertie,  and  May 
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hiding  shyly  in  the  entry,  lest  papa  should  have 
a peep  at  her  night-cap,  half  doubting,  indeed, 
whether  she  was  not  getting  to  be  too  much  of 
a woman  to  take  part  in  the  children’s  sport. 
How  merry  Willie  always  was  at  it ! his  little 
rap  always  the  loudest,  and  his  laugh  the  clear- 
est of  all.  I could  not  forget  it,  and  turned 
away  to  hide  the  quick,  hot  tears. 

“ Mamma,  don’t  talk,”  cried  Bertie  through 
the  keyhole.  “ I guess  she  hasn’t  woke  up — 
^famma!” 

“ Come  away,”  said  May,  in  a whisper — 
“ mother  feels  badly  to  have  Thanksgiving 
come,  you  know.  Perhaps  she  isn’t  well — 
let’s  go  and  dress.” 

And  before  I found  my  voice  the  little  bare 
feet  had  pattered  away  over  the  entry,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  call  them  back. 

I remember  just  how  yellow  and  murky  the 
sunshine  lay  on  the  floors  that  morning,  and 
how  I thought  the  wind  wailed  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house — to  me  it  had  no  frolic.  The 
children  came  in  from  coasting  while  I was  at 
work,  all  flushed,  and  eager,  and  happy,  jostling 
and  pushing  each  other  at  play  in  the  entry. 
The  moment  they  saw  my  face  Susy  grew  sober, 
and  May  began  to  hush  Hariy’s  laughter.  How 
could  I help  it  ? 

“Where’s  the  evergreen  trimmings?”  asked 
Bertie,  looking  around  the  rooms  with  disap- 
pointed eyes.  “There’s  a lot  picked  up  gar- 
rets, mother.” 

Ah,  that  pretty  celebration  of  the  day ! I 
had  never  planned  for  it.  It  was  Willie’s 
fancy,  and  Willie’s  skillful  fingers  they  were 
which  had  always  made  the  old  rooms  bright 
and  festive.  How  I cling  to  the  baby-name ! 
Yet  he  never  minded  it  from  me;  sometimes, 
from  a quick,  pleased  look  in  his  manly  eyes,  I 
used  to  think  he  liked  to  have  me  call  him  so. 

“May!  May!  fix  the  trimmings,”  I said, 
turning  away.  “ I — I am  too  busy  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“It  isn’t  like  having  you,”  said  May,  her 
bright  face  foiling,  and  then  the  children  with 
puzzled  eyes  crept  one  by  one  away. 

Dinner-time  came  at  last,  and  they  gathered 
round  the  table  gleefully — just  as  gleefully,  I 
thought,  with  a half  bitterness,  as  if  they  had 
all  been  there. 

“ Why  ! what’s  this  for  ?”  asked  Harry,  stop- 
ping. “ Mother,  you’ve  got  one  chair  too 
many.” 

“Hush,  Harry!  I know— don’t  you  see?” 
And  then  I heard  Susy  whispering  to  him. 

Why  had  I done  it?  I hardly  knew'.  To 
lay  the  plates,  and  set  the  chairs,  and  pass  that 
one  place  by — that  place  that  always  was  by 
mine — it  seemed  hard.  It  was  a very  little 
thing ; but  you  know  how  dear  these  little  things 
become  to  women  sometimes. 

So  I had  put  it  there — the  empty  chair ; and 
with  its  pitiful,  appealing  blankness  beside  me, 
I sat  down  to  the  festival  meal.  I remember 
just  how  every  thing  looked,  as  in  a picture — 
my  husband’s  face,  with  its  white,  peaceful 


smile,  the  same  that  he  ha£  given  to  his  boy, 
and  the  children  grouped  around  in  the  old 
places ; and  a fleck  of  yellow  sunlight  that  had 
fallen  in  through  the  warm  south  window  upon 
the  table-cloth.  I remember  every  thing.  I 
know  that  John  had  just  bowed  his  head  to  ask 
God’s  blessing  on  our  food,  and  the  children’s 
eyes  were  closed,  when  I saw — I saw  as  distinct- 
ly as  I see  this  paper  upon  which  I write  the 
words — a shadow  fall  across  the  empty  chair. 

I turned  my  head,  and  I saw  him — my  boy 
Willie.  I know  it  was  Willie.  You  need  not 
doubt  me,  for  I tell  you  I can  not  be  mistaken. 
Should  not  I know  him,  I,  his  mother?  I 
looked  deep,  deep  into  his  eyes.  I saw  the  old. 
rare  smile ; I touched  his  own  bright  curls  upon 
his  forehead ; I spoke  to  him ; he  spoke  to  me.  • 

“Willie!” 

“Mother!” 

The  voice  was  breathless,  but  it  was  his. 

“Willie!  Willie!” 

Again  the  old,  rare  smile.  With  one  hand 
he  motioned  silence.  His  father’s  voice  hushed 
the  Amen,  and  the  children  looked  up  and  be- 
gan their  chatter. 

“Did  you  speak  to  me,  Mar}*?”  asked  my 
husband. 

“No.”  » 

“Why,  I thought  some  one  spoke  during  the 
blessing.  Well,  Miss  May,  which  part  of  the 
turkey  shall  I help  you  to  ?” 

So  they  did  not  see  him.  I alone  was  chosen. 

I looked  into  his  face,  smiling,  smiling  dojvn 
into  mine  so  tenderly — you  can  not  know  how 
tenderly ; but  in  his  eyes  I saw — and  I l hough t 
my  heart  would  break  to  see  it — a certain  sad, 
reproachful  look,  that  I had  caught  on  his  face 
once,  years  ago,  when  I accused  him  with  injus- 
tice of  some  trifling  childish  fault — afook  that 
had  haunted  me  in  many  a still  hour  since. 
And  then  I heard  him  say  distinctly,  though  to 
not  another  ear  was  the  breathless  voice  audi- 
ble: 

“ I want  them  to  be  happy.  I want  you  to 
enjoy  the  day.  Did  you  think  I should  not  be 
with  you,  mother?” 

He  was  with  me,  thank  God!  and  I was 
happy.  I talked,  I laughed,  I chatted  with  the 
children ; their  merriment  increased  with  mine  ; 
my  husband’s  pale  face  lighted  up;  I felt  my 
own  eyes  sparkling.  And  all  the  while,  where 
they  saw  only  that  empty  chair,  I saw  the  beau- 
tiful still  face  and  happy  smile.  I saw  him 
pleased  with  the  old  familiar  customs.  I saw 
him  mindful  of  the  children’s  jcst9.  I saw  his 
eyes,  full  of  their  own  home-love,  turn  from 
one  to  another,  and  back  again  to  me — I saw 
and  I was  content.  All  that  day  he  was  be- 
side me.  He  followed  us  into  the  sitting-room 
and  took  his  old  seat  by  the  cozy  fire.  He  list- 
ened to  his  father’s  stories,  and  watched  the 
children  at  their  games,  and  joined  us  when  we 
gathered  around  the  piano  for  our  twilight  song, 

I heard  his  voice;  the  children  asked  whiR 
made  me  sing  so  clearly. 

Just  as  the  shades  began  to  fall  heavily  he 
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drew  me  toward  him  by  the  frost-bound  win- 
dow. I know  he  stooped  and  kissed  me.  I 
know  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  said,  as  he 
had  said  before : 

44  Did  you  think  I should  not  be  with  you, 
mother?” 

And  then  I missed  him.  I called  to  him, 
bat  he  did  not  answer.  I stretched  out  my 
arms  after  him,  but  he  did  not  come  back  to 
me.  The  room  grew  dark ; my  head  swam  ; I 
tottered  over  to  my  husband. 

“ Oh,  John ! I have  lost  him  ! Oh,  John ! 
John!” 

“Mary — why,  Mary!  what  is  the  matter?” 
and  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

I looked  up.  I was  not  in  the  parlor  by  the 
frost-bound  window ; the  children  were  not  be- 
side me.  The  sitting-room  fire  had  died  down 
into  the  ashes ; the  door  into  the  hall  was  open, 
and  my  husband  had  on  his  over-coat.  Ho  was 
holding  me  tightly  in  his  arms. 

41  IIow  you  shiver,  Mary!  Why,  my  dar- 
ling, what  has  happened?” 

‘‘John,  where — when  did  you  find  me?” 

“I  have  just  come  in.  I heard  you  cry ; you 
called  my  name,  I think.” 

44 1 know,  I know ! I thought — Oh,  John ! 
John!” 

And  then  I told  him  all  ray  dream.  When 
I had  finished  he  was  still  a long  time,  then — 

“Mary,  perhaps  the  boy  has  been  to  you.” 

At  this  moment  the  clock  on  the  mantle 
struck  twelve.  We  listened  to  its  strokes  till 
the  last  one  died  away. 

“It  is  our  Thanksgiving  morning,”  said  my 
husband,  solemnly.  “Let  us  give  thanks  to 
God.” 

So  we  knelt  down  and  prayed  together. 

When  the  morning  really  came,  with  its 
fresh,  frolicking  winds,  and  sunlight,  and  blue 
skies;  with  its  merry  faces  and  gay  voices, 
and  the  happy  children  rapping  at  my  door,  I 
thought  of  what  he  said:  “Perhaps  the  boy 
has  been  to  you.”  “Sometimes  I think  he 
must  have  been,  so  real  and  sweet  is,  even  now, 
the  memory  of  his  coming.  All  that  day  he 
stood  beside  me ; all  that  day  I saw  his  peace- 
ful face,  and  felt  the  blessing  of  his  smile,  and 
heard  his  low,  sweet  voice.  What  for  months 
I had  looked  upon  and  feared  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  a great  dread,  the  face,  and  smile,  and 
voice  made  almost  painless. 

The  children’s  merry  greetings  did  not  hurt 
me;  my  fingers  did  not  tremble  when  they 
twined  the  fresh  green  leaves  about  the  walls. 
Into  the  very  making  of  my  pudding  I threw 
my  heart , and  the  day  became  once  more  a 
festival ; just  as  truly  a festival,  I think,  as  it 
was  when  Willie  blessed  it  and  made  it  bright, 
because  I knew  he  wished  to  have  it  so. 

The  older  children  went  with  us  to  church 
that  morning.  Harry  and  Susy,  finding  the 
turkeys  rather  an  impediment  to  religious  edi- 
fication, kept  gnard  at  home.  Susy’s  little 
whisper  at  starting  did  me  good,  I think.  i 


“ Mamma,  you’re  just  like  the  old  mamma 
you — you  used  to  was.” 

God  knows  I tried  to  be. 

The  little  church  was  very  still  and  pleasant 
that  morning,  and  somehow  the  service  stole 
way  down  into  my  heart.  It  was  no  eloquent 
preacher  that  we  heard ; only  a plain  man,  with 
God’s  plainest  gifts  of  mind  and  culture.  Many 
a time  I should  have  preferred  my  own  worship 
to  any  to  which  he  could  help  me.  But  this 
morning  his  heart  was  very  full.  I saw  that 
the  day  was  real  to  him,  and  I listoned. 

A bit  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  music  kept  singing 
itself  in  my  soul : 

M I praiae  Thee  while  my  daya  go  on, 

I love  Thee  while  my  daya  go  cn ; 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost, 

With  emptied  arras  and  treasure  lost, 

I thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on." ' 

I think  that  I did  thank  Him — I,  who  only 
last  year  had  sat  there  with  my  boy  beside  me — 
so  manly  and  so  brave  he  looked,  so  pleased 
that  they  chose  the  hymn  he  loved,  so  happy 
and  at  rest  while  he  sang  it  with  them. 

I think  that  when  the  dear  familiar  words 
flooded  the  church  with  harmony  again,  as  on 
that  other  morning,  and  John  and  I clasped 
hands  silently — I think  we  uttered  the  old,  old 
cry,  “ Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !” 

We  stopped  after  church  together  where  the 
boy  was  lying,  to  let  May  lay  down  her  little 
green  wreath,  and  I was  glad  that  she  could  do  it 
calmly.  Somehow  I felt  as  i f tears  would  be  prof- 
anation just  then.  Then  we  went  quietly  home. 

It  was  a happy  home  that  day — as  happy  as 
it  could  be  when  wc  did  not  see  him.  Yet  I 
know  ho  was  there. 

“Did  you  think  I should  not  be  with  you, 
mother  ?” 

I heard  it  over  and  over ; I hear  it  over  and 
over  now ; I shall  hear  it  when  the  next  Thanks- 
giving sun  brightens  his  quiet  grave.  He 
wished  ns  to  be  happy ; I know  he  was  with 
us.  I think  he  will  alwaj’s  be. 


DEATlt. 

0 DEATH,  the  Consecrator! 

Nothing  so  sanctifies  a name 
As  to  be  written — dead ; 

Nothing  so  wins  a life  from  blame, 

So  covers  it  from  wrath  and  shame, 

As  does  the  burial-bed. 

O Death,  the  Rcvelntor! 

Our  deepest  pasqjons  never  move 
Till  thou  hast  bid  them  wake; 

We  know  not  half  liow  much  wc  love 
Till  all  below  and  all  above 
Is  shrouded  for  our  sake. 

O Death,  the  great  Peace-Maker! 

If  enmity  have  come  between 

There’s  naught  like  death  to  heal  it; 
And  if  wo  love — O priceless  pain, 

O bitter-sweet  when  love  is  vain/— 
There’s  naught  like  death  to  soal  it. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  FOURTH.  A TURNING. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PASSING  SHADOW. 

THE  winds  and  tides  rose  and  fell  a certain 
number  of  times,  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun  a certain  number  of  times,  the  ship  upon  the 
ocean  made  her  voyage  safely,  and  brought  a 
baby-Bella  home.  Then  who  so  blest  and  happy 
as  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith,  saving  and  excepting 
Mr.  John  Rokesmith ! 

" Would  you  not  like  to  be  rich  now , my  dar- 
ling?” 

“How  can  you  ask  mc'such  a question,  John 
dear  ? Am  I not  rich  ?” 

These  were  among  the  first  words  spoken  near 
the  baby-Bella  as  she  lay  asleep.  She  soon 
proved  to  be  a baby  of  wonderful  intelligence, 
evincing  the  strongest  objection  to  her  grand- 
mother’s society,  and  being  invariably  seized 
with  a painful  acidity  of  the  stomach  when 
that  dignified  lady  honored  her  with  any  at- 
tention. 

It  was  charming  to  see  Bella  contemplating 
this  baby,  and  finding  out  her  own  dimples  in 
that  tiny  reflection,  as  if  she  were  looking  in  the 
glass  without  personal  vanity.  Her  cherubic 
father  justly  remarked  to  her  husband  that  the 
baby  seemed  to  make  her  younger  than  before, 
reminding  him  of  the  days  when  she  had  a pet 
doll  and  used  to  talk  to  it  as  she  carried  it  about. 
The  world  might  have  been  challenged  to  pro- 
duce another  baby  who  had  such  a store  of  pleas- 
ant nonsense  said  and  sung  to  it,  as  Bella  said 
and  sung  to  this  baby ; or  who  was  dressed  and 
undressed  as  often  in  four-and-twenty  hours  as 
Bella  dressed  and  undressed  this  baby ; or  who 
was  held  behind  doors  and  poked  out  to  stop  its 
father’s  way  when  he  came  home,  as  this  baby 
was ; or,  in  a word,  who  did  half  the  number  of 
baby  things,  through  the  lively  invention  of  a 
gay  and  proud  young  mother,  that  this  inex- 
haustible baby  did. 

The  inexhaustible  baby  was  two  or  three 
months  old  when  Bella  began  to  notice  a cloud 
upon  her  husband’s  brow.  Watching  it,  she 
saw  a gathering  and  deepening  anxiety  there, 
which  caused  her  great  disquiet.  More  than 
once  she  awoke  him  muttering  in  his  sleep ; and, 
though  he  muttered  nothing  worse  than  her  own 
name,  it  was  plain  to  her  that  his  restlessness 
originated  in  some  load  of  care.  Therefore, 
Bella  at  length  puf'  in  her  claim  to  divide  this 
load,  and  bear  her  half  of  it. 

“You  know,  John  dear,”  she  said,  cheerily 
reverting  to  their  former  conversation,  “that  I 
hope  I may  safely  be  trusted  in  great  things. 
And  it  surely  can  not  be  a little  thing  that  causes 
you  so  much  uneasiness.  It’s  very  considerate 
of  you  to  try  to  hide  from  me  that  you  are  un- 


comfortable about  something,  but  it’s  quite  im- 
possible to  be  done,  John  love.” 

“I  admit  that  I am  rather  uneasy,  my  own.” 

“Then  please  to  tell  me  what  about,  Sir.” 

But  no,  he*  evaded  that.  “Never  mind!” 
thought  Bella,  resolutely.  “John  requires  me 
to  put  perfect  faith  in  him,  and  he  shall  not  be 
disappointed.” 

She  went  up  to  London  one  day  to  meet  him, 
in  order  that  they  might  make  some  purchases. 
She  found  him  waiting  for  her  at  her  journey’s 
end,  and  they  walked  away  together  through 
the  streets.  He  was  in  gay  spirits,  though  still 
harping  on  that  notion  of  their  being  rich ; and 
he  said,  now  let  them  make  believe  that  yonder 
fine  carriage  was  theirs,  and  that  it  was  waiting 
to  take  them  home  to  a fine  house  they  had : 
what  would  Bella,  in  that  case,  best  like  to  find 
in  the  house?  Well!  Bella  didn’t  know:  al- 
ready having  evciy  thing  she  wanted,  she  couldn’t 
say.  But  by  degrees  she  was  led  on  to  confess 
that  she  would  like  to  have  for  the  inexhaustible 
baby  such  a nursery  as  never  was  seen.  It  was 
to  be  “a  very  rainbow  for  colors,”  as  she  was 
quite  sure  baby  noticed  colors ; and  the  stair- 
case was  to  be  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite 
flowers,  as  she  was  absolutely  certain  baby  no- 
ticed flowers;  and  there  was  to  be  an  aviary 
some  where,  of  the  loveliest  little  birds,  as  there 
was  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  the  world  that 
baby  noticed  birds.  Was  there  nothing  else? 
No,  John  dear.  The  predilections  of  the  inex- 
haustible baby  being  provided  for,  Bella  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

They  were  chatting  on  in  this  way,  and  John 
had  suggested,  “No  jewels  for  your  own  wear, 
for  instance?”  and  Bella  had  replied,  laughing. 
O ! if  he  came  to  that,  yes,  there  might  be  a 
beautiful  ivory  case  of  jewels  on  her  dressing- 
table;  when  these  pictures  were  in  a moment 
darkened  and  blotted  out. 

They  turned  a corner,  and  met  Mr.  Light- 
wood. 

He  stopped  as  if  he  wyre  petrified  by  the  sight 
of  Bella’s  husband,  wln/in  the  same  moment  had 
changed  color. 

“ Mr.  Lightwood  and  I have  met  before,”  he 
said. 

“ Met  before,  John  ?”  Bella  repeated  in  a tone 
of  wonder.  “ Mr.  Lightwood  told  me  he  bad 
never  seen  yon.” 

“ I did  not  then  know  that  I had,”  said  Light- 
wood, discomposed  on  her  account.  4 4 1 believed 
that  I had  only  heard  of — Mr.  Rokesmith.” 
With  an  emphasis  on  the  name.  ♦ 

“When  Mr.  Lightwood  saw  me,  my  love,” 
observed  her  husband,  not  avoiding  his  eye,  but 
looking  at  him,  “my  name  was  Julius  Hand- 
ford.” 
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Julius  Ilandford ! The  name  that  Bella  had 
so  often  seen  in  old  newspapers,  when  she  was 
an  inmate  of  Mr.  Boffin's  house!  Julius  Hand- 
ford,  who  had  been  publicly  entreated  to  appear, 
and  for  intelligence  of  whom  a reward  had  been 
publicly  offered ! 

“ I would  have  avoided  mentioning  it  in  your 
presence,”  said  Lightwood  to  Bella,  delicately; 
“ but  since  your  husband  mentions  it  himself, 
I must  confirm  his  strange  admission.  I saw 
him  as  Mr.  Julius  Handford,  and  I afterward 
(unquestionably  to  his  knowledge)  took  great 
pains  to  trace  him  out.” 

“ Quite  true.  But  it  was  not  my  object  or  my 
interest,”  said  Uokesmith,  quietly,  “to  be  traced 
out.” 

Bella  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  in 
amazement. 

“Mr.  Lightwood,”  pursued  her  husband,  “as 
chance  has  brought  us  face  to  face  at  last — which 
i3  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  wonder  is,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  my  pains  to  the  contrary,  chance  has 
not  conf ronted  us  together  sooner — I have  only  to 
remind  you  that  you  have  been  at  my  house,  and 
to  add  that  I have  not  changed  my  residence.” 

“Sir,”  returned  Lightwood,  with  a meaning 
glance  toward  Bella,  “my  position  is  a truly 
painful  one.  I hope  that  no  complicity  in  a 
very  dark  transaction  may  attach  to  you ; but 
you  can  not  fail  to  know  that  your  own  extraor- 
dinary conduct  has  laid  you  under  suspicion.” 

“I  know  it  has,”  was  all  the  reply. 

“My  professional  duty,”  said  Lightwood,  hes- 
itating, with  another  glance  toward  Bella,  “is 
greatly  at  variance  with  my  personal  inclination; 
but  I doubt,  Mr.  Handford,  or  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
whether  I am  justified  in  taking  leave  of  you 
here,  with  your  whole  course  unexplained.” 

Bella  caught  her  husband  by  the  hand. 

“ Don't  be  alarmed,  my  darling.  Mr.  Light- 
wood will  find  that  he  is  quite  justified  in  taking 
leave  of  me  here.  At  all  events,”  added  Roke- 
smith, “ he  will  find  that  I mean  to  take  leave 
of  him  here.” 

“I  think.  Sir,”  said  Lightwood,  “yon  can 
scarcely  deny  that  when  I came  to  your  house 
on  the  occasion  to  which  you  have  referred  you 
avoided  me  of  a set  purpose.” 

“Mr.  Lightwood,  I assure  you  I have  no  dis- 
position to  deny  it,  or  intention  to  deny  it.  I 
should  have  continued  to  avoid  you,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  set  purpose,  for  a short  time 
longer,  if  we  had  not  met  now.  I am  going 
straight  home,  and  shall  remain  at  home  to- 
morrow until  noon.  Hereafter  I hope  we  may 
be  better  acquainted.  Good-day.” 

Lightwood  6tood  irresolute,  but  Bella's  hus- 
band passed  him  in  the  steadiest  manner,  with 
Bella  on  his  arm ; and  they  went  home  without 
encountering  any  further  remonstrance  or  mol- 
estation from  any  one. 

When  they  had  dined  and  were  alone,  John 
Rokesmith  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  preserved 
her  cheerfulness : “And  you  don’t  ask  me,  my 
dear,  why  I bore  that  name  ?” 


“No,  John  love.  I should  dearly  like  to 
know,  of  course”  (which  her  anxious  face  con- 
firmed) ; “ but  I wait  until  you  can  tell  me  of 
your  own  free-will.  You  asked  me  if  I could 
have  perfect  faith  in  you,  and  I said  yes,  and  I 
meant  it.” 

It  did  not  escape  Bella's  notice  that  he  began 
to  look  triumphant.  She  wanted  no  strength- 
ening in  her  firmness ; but  if  she  had  had  need 
of  any,  she  would  have  derived  it  from  his  kin- 
dling face. 

“ You  can  not  have  been  prepared,  my  dear- 
est, for  such  a discovery  as  that  this  mysterious 
Mr.  Handford  was  identical  with  your  hus- 
band ?” 

“No,  John  dear,  of  course  not.  But  you 
told  me  to  prepare  to  be  tried,  and  I prepared 
myself.” 

He  drew  her  to  nestle  closer  to  him,  and  told 
her  it  would  soon  be  over  and  the  truth  would 
soon  appear.  “And  now,”  he  went  on,  “lay 
stress,  my  dear,  on  these  words  that  I am  going 
to  add.  I stand  in  no  kind  of  peril,  and  I can 
by  possibility  be  hurt  at  no  one’s  hand.” 

“You  are  quite,  quite  sure  of  that,  John 
dear ?” 

“ Not  a hair  of  my  head ! Moreover,  I have 
done  no  wrong,  and  have  injured  no  man.  Shall 
I swear  it  ?” 

“No,  John!”  cried  Bella,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  lips  with  a proud  look.  “Never  to 
me!” 

“But  circumstances,”  he  went  on  “ — I can. 
and  I will,  disperse  them  in  a moment — have 
surrounded  me  with  one  of  the  strangest  sus- 
picions ever  known.  You  heard  Mr.  Lightwood 
speak  of  a dark  transaction  ?” 

“Yes,  John.” 

“ You  are  prepared  to  hear  explicitly  what  he 
meant?” 

“Yes,  John.” 

“ My  life,  he  meant  the  murder  of  John  Har- 
mon, your  allotted  husband.” 

With  a fast  palpitating  heart  Bella  grasped 
him  by  the  arm.  “You  can  not  be  suspected, 
John?” 

“ Dear  love,  I can  be— for  I am !” 

There  was  silence  between  them  as  she  sat 
looking  in  his  face,  with  the  color  quite  gone 
from  her  own  face  and  lips.  “ How  dare  they !" 
she  cried  at  length,  in  a burst  of  generous  in- 
dignation. “My  beloved  husband,  how  dare 
they !” 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  opened  hers, 
and  held  her  to  his  heart.  “Even  knowing 
this,  you  can  trnst  me,  Bella  ?” 

“ I can  trtik  you,  John  dear,  with  all  my  soul. 
If  I could  not  trust  you,  I should  fall  dead  at 
your  feet.” 

The  kindling  triumph  in  his  face  was  bright 
indeed  as  he  looked  up  and  rapturously  exclaim- 
ed, what  had  he  done  to  deserve  the  blessing  of 
this  dear,  confiding  creature's  heart ! Again  she 
put  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  saying,  “ Hush !” 
and  then  told  him,  in  her  own  little,  natural, 
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pathetic  way,  that  if  all  the  world  were  against 
him  she  would  be  for  him ; that  if  all  the  world 
repudiated  him  she  would  believe  him ; that  if 
he  were  infamous  in  other  eyes  he  would  be 
honored  in  hers ; and  that,  under  the  worst  un- 
merited suspicion,  she  would  devote  her  life  to 
consoling  him,  and  imparting  her  own  faith  in 
him  to  their  little  child. 

A twilight  calm  of  happiness  then  succeeding 
to  their  radiant  noon,  they  remained  at  peace 
until  a strange  voice  in  the  room  startled  them 
both.  The  room  being  by  that  time  dark,  the 
voice  said,  “Don’t  let  the  lady  be  alarmed  by 
my  striking  a light,”  and  immediately  a match 
rattled  and  glimmered  in  a hand.  The  hand 
and  the  match  and  the  voice  were  then  seen  by 
John  Rokcsmith  to  belong  to  Mr.  Inspector, 
once  meditatively  active  in  this  chronicle. 

“I  take  the  liberty,”  said  Mr.  Inspector,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  “to  bring  myself  to  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Julius  Handford,  who  gave 
me  his  name  and  address  down  at  our  place  a 
considerable  time  ago.  Would  the  lady  object 
to  my  lighting  the  pair  of  candles  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, to  throw  a further  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject? No?  Thank  you,  ma’am.  Now  we  look 
cheerful !” 

Mr.  Inspector,  in  a dark-blue  buttoned-up 
frock-coat  and  pantaloons,  presented  a servicea- 
ble, half-pay,  Royal  Arms  kind  of  appearance, 
its  he  applied  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  his  nose 
and  bowed  to  the  lady. 

“You  favored  me,  Mr.  Handford,”  said  Mr. 
Inspector,  “by  writing  down  your  name  and 
address,  and  I produce  the  piece  of  paper  on 
which  you  wrote  it.  Comparing  the  same  with 
the  w riting  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book  on  the 
table — and  a sweet  pretty  volume  it  is— I find 
the  writing  of  the  entry,  4 Mrs.  John  Rokesmith. 
From  her  husband  on  her  birthday’ — and  very 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  such  memorials  are — 
to  correspond  exactly.  Can  I have  a word  with 
you?” 

“Certainly.  Here,  if  you  please,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ Why,”  retorted  Mr.  Inspector,  again  using 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  “ though  there’s  no- 
thing for  the  lady  to  be  at  all  alarmed  at,  still, 
ladies  arc  apt  to  take  alarm  at  matters  of  busi- 
ness— being  of  that  fragile  sex  that  they’re  not 
accustomed  to  them  when  not  of  a strictly  do- 
mestic character — and  I do  generally  make  it  a 
rule  to  propose  retirement  from  the  presence  of 
ladies,  before  entering  upon  business  topics.  Or 
perhaps,”  Mr.  Inspector  hinted,  “if  the  lady  was 
to  step  up  stairs,  and  take  a look  at  baby  now!” 

“Mrs.  Rokesmith,”  her  husband  was  begin- 
ning ; when  Mr.  Inspector,  regarding  the  w'ords 
as  an  introduction,  said,  “Happy,  I am  sure,  to 
have  the  honor.”  And  bowed,  with  gallantry. 

“ Mrs.  Rokesmith,”  resumed  her  husband,  “ is 
satisfied  that  she  can  have  no  reason  for  being 
alarmed,  whatever  the  business  is.” 

“Really?  Is  that  so?”  said  Mr.  Inspector. 
“But  it’s  a sex  to  live  and  learn  from,  and 


there’s  nothing  a lady  can’t  accomplish  when  she 
once  fully  gives  her  mind  to  it.  It’s  the  case 
with  my  own  wife.  Well,  ma’am,  this  good 
gentleman  of  yours  has  given  rise  to  a rather 
large  amount  of  trouble  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  he  had  come  forward  and  explained 
himself.  Well  you  see!  He  didn't  come  for- 
ward and  explain  himself.  Consequently,  now 
that  we  meet,  him  and  me,  you’ll  say — and  say 
right — that  there’s  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  in 
my  proposing  to  him  to  come  forward — or,  put- 
ting the  same  meaning  in  another  form,  to  come 
along  with  me — and  explain  himself.” 

When  Mr.  Inspector  put  it  in  that  other  form, 
“ to  come  along  with  me,”  there  was  a relishing 
roll  in  his  voice,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  an 
official  lustre. 

“Do  you  propose  to  take  me  into  custody?” 
inquired  John  Rokesmith,  very  coolly. 

“Why  argue?”  returned  Mr.  Inspector  in  a 
comfortable  sort  of  remonstrance;  “ain’t  it 
enough  that  I propose  that  you  shall  come  along 
with  me?” 

“ For  what  reason  ?” 

“ Lord  bless  my  soul  and  body !”  returned  Mr. 
Inspector,  “I  wonder  at  it  in  a man  of  your 
education.  Why  argue  ?” 

“ What  do  you  charge  against  me  ?” 

“I  wonder  at  you  before  a lady,”  said  Mr. 
Inspector,  shaking  his  head  reproachfully:  “I 
wonder,  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  you 
haven’t  a more  delicate  mind ! I charge  you, 
then,  wiih  being  some  way  concerned  in  the 
Harmon  Murder.  I don’t  say  whether  before, 
or  in,  or  after,  the  fact.  I don’t  say  whether 
with  having  some  knowledge  of  it  that  hasn’t 
come  out.” 

“ You  don’t  surprise  me.  I foresaw  your  visit 
this  afternooa” 

“Don’t!”  said  Mr.  Inspector.  “Why,  why 
argue?  It’s  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  what- 
ever you  say  will  be  used  against  you.” 

“i  don’t  think  it  will.” 

“But  I tell  you  it  will,”  said  Mr.  Inspector. 
“Now,  having  received  the  caution,  do  you  still 
say  that  you  foresaw'  my  visit  this  afternoon  ?” 

“Yes.  And  I will  6ay  something  more,  if 
you  will  step  with  me  into  the  next  room.” 

With  a reassuring  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  fright- 
ened Bella,  her  husband  (to  whom  Mr.  Inspector 
obligingly  offered  his  arm)  took  up  a candle 
and  withdrew  with  that  gentleman.  They  were 
a full  half-hour  in  conference.  When  they  re- 
turned Mr.  Inspector  looked  considerably  aston- 
ished. 

“ I have  invited  this  worthy  officer,  my  dear,” 

said  John,  “ to  make  a short  excursion  with  me 

in  which  you  shall  be  a sharer.  He  will  take 

something  to  eat  and  drink,  I dare  say,  on  your 

invitation,  while  you  are  getting  your  bonnet 

__  »»  • 
on. 

Mr.  Inspector  declined  eating,  but  assented  to 
the  proposal  of  a glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
Mixing  this  cold,  and  pensively  consuming  it, 
he  broke  at  intervals  into  such  soliloquies  as  that 
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he  never  did  know  such  a move,  that  he  never  | ore  before  the  fire,  and  communed  in  a low  voice 
had  been  so  graveled,  and  that  what  a game  was  j with  a brother  of  his  order  (also  of  a half-pay 
this  to  try  the  sort  of  stuff  a man’s  opinion  of  ! and  Royal  Arms  aspect),  who,  judged  only  by 
himself  was  made  of!  Concurrently  with  these  j his  occupation  at  the  moment,  might  have  been 


comments,  he  more  than  once  buret  out  a laugh- 
ing, with  the  half-enjoying  and  half-piqued^ir 
of  a man  who  had  given  up  a good  conundrtmi, 
after  much  guessing,  and  been  told  the  answer. 
Bella  was  so  timid  of  him,  that  she  noted  these 
things  in  a half-shrinking,  half-perceptive  way, 
and  similarly  noted  that  there  was  a great  change 
in  his  manner  toward  J ohn.  That  coming-along- 
with-him  deportment  was  now  lost  in  long  mus- 
ing looks  at  John  and  at  herself,  and  sometimes 
in  slow  heavy  rubs  of  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, as  if  he  were  ironing  out  the  creases  which 
his  deep  pondering  made  there.  Ho  had  had 
some  coughing  and  whistling  satellites  secretly 
gravitating  toward  him  about  the  premises,  but 
they  were  now  dismissed,  and  he  eyed  John  as 
if  he  had  meant  to  do  him  a public  service,  but 
had  unfortunately  been  anticipated.  Whether 
Bella  might  have  noted  any  thing  more,  if  she 
had  been  less  afraid  of  him,  she  could  not  de- 
termine ; bnt  it  was  all  inexplicable  to  her,  and 
not  the  faintest  flash  of  the  real  state  of  the  case 
broke  in  upon  her  mind.  Mr.  Inspector’s  in- 
creased notice  of  herself,  and  knowing  way  of 
raising  his  eyebrows  when  their  eyes  by  any 
chance  met,  as  if  he  put  the  question  “Don’t 
you  see  ?”  augmented  her  timidity,  and,  conse- 
quently, her  perplexity.  For  all  these  reasons, 
when  he  and  she  and  John,  at  toward  nine 
o’clock  of  a winter  evening,  went  to  London,  and 
began  driving  from  London  Bridge,  among  low- 
lying  water-side  wharves  and  docks  and  strange 
places,  Bella  was  in  the  state  of  a dreamer ; per- 
fectly unable  to  account  for  her  being  there,  per- 
fectly unable  to  forecast  what  would  happen 
next,  or  whither  she  was  going,  or  why ; certain 
of  nothing  in  the  immediate  present,  but  that 
she  confided  in  John,  and  that  John  seemed 
somehow  to  be  getting  more  triumphant.  But 
what  a certainty  was  that ! 
w They  alighted  at  last  at  the  corner  of  a court, 
where  there  was  a building  with  a bright  lamp 
and  a wicket  gate.  Its  orderly  appearance  was  j 
very  unlike  that  of  the  surrounding  neighbor-  j 
hood,  and  was  explained  by  the  inscription  Po-  I 
lice  Station. 

“We  are  not  going  in  here,  John?”  said 
Bella,  clinging  to  him. 

“ Yes,  my  dear ; but  of  our  own  accord.  We 
shall  come  out  again  as  easily,  never  fear.” 

The  whitewashed  room  was  pure  white  as  of 
old,  the  methodical  book-keeping  was  in  peace- 
ful progress  as  of  old,  and  some  distant  howler 
was  banging  against  a cell  door  as  of  old.*  The 
sanctuary  was  not  a permanent  abiding-place ; : 
but  a kind  of  criminal  Pickford’s.  The  lower 
passions  and  vices  were  regularly  ticked  off  in 
the  books,  warehoused  in  the  cells,  carted  away  | 
as  per  accompanying  invoice,  and  left  no  mark  j 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Inspector  placed  two  chairs  for  his  visit-  | 
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ft  writing-master,  setting  copies.  Their  confer- 
ence done,  Mr.  Inspector  returned  to  the  fire- 
place, and,  having  observed  that  he  would  step 
round  to  the  Fellowships  and  see  how  matters 
stood,  went  out.  He  soon  came  back  again, 
saying,  “Nothing  could  be  better,  for  they’re  at 
supper  with  Miss  Abbey  in  the  bar and  then 
they  all  three  went  out  together. 

Still,  as  in  a dream,  Bella  found  herself  en- 
tering a snug  old-fashioned  public  house,  and 
found  herself  smuggled  into  a little  three-cor- 
nered room  nearly  opposite  the  bar  of  that  es- 
tablishment. Mr.  Inspector  achieved  the  smug- 
gling of  herself  and  John  into  this  queer  room, 
called  Cozy  in  an  inscription  on  the  door,  by 
entering  in  the  narrow  passage  first  in  order, 
and  suddenly  turning  round  upon  them  with 
extended  arms,  as  if  they  had  been  two  sheep. 

The  room  was  lighted  for  their  reception. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Inspector  to  John,  turning 
the  gas  lower ; “ I’ll  mix  with  ’em  in  a casual 
way,  and  when  I say  Identification,  perhaps 
you’ll  show  yourself.” 

John  nodded,  and  Mr.  Inspector  went  alone 
to  the  half-door  of  the  bar.  From  the  dim  door- 
way of  Cozy,  within  which  Bella  and  her  hus- 
band stood,  they  could  see  a comfortable  little 
party  of  three  persons  sitting  at  supper  in  the 
bar,  and  could  hear  every  thing  that  was  said. 

The  three  persons  were  Miss  Abbey  and  two 
male  guests.  To  whom  collectively  Mr.  In- 
spector remarked  that  the  weather  was  getting 
sharp  for  the  time  of  year. 

“It  need  be  sharp  to  suit  your  wits,  Sir,” 
said  Miss  Abbey.  “What  have  you  got  in 
hand  now?” 

“Thanking  you  for  your  compliment:  not 
much,  Miss  Abbey,”  was  Mr.  Inspector’s  rejoin- 
der. 

“Who  have  you  got  in  Cozy?”  asked  Miss 
Abbey. 

“Only  a gentleman  and  his  wife,  Miss.” 

“ And  who  are  they  ? If  one  may  ask  it  with- 
out detriment  to  your  deep  plans  in  the  interests 
of  the  honest  public?”  said  Miss  Abbey,  proud 
of  Mr.  Inspector  as  an  administrative  genius. 

“They  are  strangers  in  this  part  of  the  town, 

Miss  Abbey.  They  arc  waiting  till  I shall  want 
the  gentleman  to  show  himself  somewhere,  for 
half  a moment.” 

“While  they’re  waiting,”  said  Miss  Abbey, 

“ couldn’t  you  join  us  ?” 

Mr.  Inspector  immediately  slipped  into  the 
bar,  and  sat  dowfn  at  the  side  of  the  half-door, 
with  his  back  toward  the  passage,  and  directly 
facing  the  two  guests.  “I  don’t  take  my  sup- 
per till  later  in  the  night,”  said  he,  “and  there- 
fore I won’t  disturb  the  compactness  of  the  ta- 
ble. But  I’ll  take  a gloss  of  flip,  if  that’s  flip  in 
the  jug  in  the  fender.” 

“That’s  flip,”  replied  Miss  Abbey,  “and  it’s 
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iny  making,  and  if  even  you  can  find  out  better  “How  has  Time  slipped  by  us,”  Mr.  Inspect- 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  where.”  Filling  him,  or  went  on,  slowly,  with  his  eyes  narrowly  ob- 
with  hospitable  hands,  a steaming  tumbler,  Miss  servant  of  the  two  guests,  “since  wc  three  very 
Abbey  replaced  the  jug  by  the  fire ; the  com-  men,  at  an  Inquest  in  this  very  house — Mr.  Kib- 
pany  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the  flip  stage  of  ble?  Taken  ill,  Sir?” 

their  supper,  but  being  as  yet  skirmishing  with  ^Jr.  Kibble  had  staggered  up,  with  his  lower 
strong  ale.  dropped,  catching  Potterson  by  the  shoul- 

“Ah — h!”  cried  Mr.  Inspector.  “That’s  the  der,  and  pointing  to  the  half-door.  He  now 
smack!  There’s  not  a Detective  in  the  Force,  cried  out:  “Potterson!  Look!  Look  there!” 
Miss  Abbey,  that  could  find  out  better  stuff  than  Potterson  started  up,  started  back,  and  exclaim- 
that.”  ed : “ Heaven  defend  us,  what’s  that !”  Bella’s 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  rejoined  Miss  Ab-  husband  stepped  back  to  Bella,  took  her  in  his 
bey.  “You  ought  to  know,  if  any  body  does.”  arms  (for  she  was  terrified  by  the  unintelligible 
“ Mr.  Job  Potterson,”  Mr.  Inspector  contin-  terror  of  the  two  men),  and  shut  the  door  of  the 
ued,  “ I drink  your  health.  Mr.  Jacob  Kibble,  little  room.  A hurry  of  voices  succeeded,  in 
I drink  yours.  Hope  you  have  made  a prosper-  which  Mr.  Inspector’s  voice  was  busiest;  it  graci- 
ous voyage  home,  gentlemen  both.”  ually  slackened  and  sank ; and  Mr. Inspector  re- 

Mr.  Kibble,  an  unctuous  broad  man  of  few  appeared.  “Sharp’s  the  word,  Sir!”  he  said, 
words  and  many  mouthfuls,  said,  more  briefly  looking  in  with  a knowing  wink.  “ We’ll  get 
than  pointedly,  raising  his  ale  to  his  lips : “ Same  your  lady  out  at  once.”  Immediately  Bella  and 
to  you.”  Mr.  Job  Potterson,  a semi-seafaring  her  hnsband  were  under  the  stars,  making  their 
man  of  obliging  demeanor,  said,  “ Thank  you,  way  back  alone  to  the  vehicle  they  had  kept  in 
Sir.”  waiting. 

“Lord  bless  my  soul  and  body!”  cried  Mr.  All  this  was  most  extraordinary,  and  Bella 
Inspector.  “Talk  of  trades,  Miss  Abbey,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it  but  that  John  was  in 
the  way  they  set  their  marks  on  men”  (a  subject  the  right.  How  in  the  right,  and  how  suspect- 
which  nobody  had  approached) ; who  wouldn’t  j ed  of  being  in  the  wrong,  she  could  not  divine, 
know  your  brother  to  be  a Steward ! There’s  a ! Some  vague  idea  that  he  had  never  really  ns- 
briglit  and  ready  twinkle  in  his  eye,  there’s  a j sumed  the  name  of  Handford,  and  that  there 
neatness  in  his  action,  there’s  a smartness  in  his  j was  a remarkable  likeness  between  him  and  that 
figure,  there’s  an  air  of  reliability  about  him  in  ! mysterious  person,  was  her  nearest  approach  to 
case  you  wanted  a basin,  which  points  out  the  * any  definite  explanation.  But  John  was  tri- 
steward  ! And  Mr.  Kibble ; ain’t  he  Passenger,  umphant;  that  much  was  made  apparent;  and 
all  over  ? While  there’s  that  mercantile  cut  u])on  she  could  wait  for  the  rest, 
him  which  would  make  you  happy  to  give  him  When  John  came  home  to  dinner  next  day 
credit  for  five  hundred  pound,  don’t  you  see  the  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  by  Bella  and 
salt  sea  shining  on  him  too?”  baby-Bella:  “My  dear,  I have  a piece  of  news 

“ You  do,  I dare  say,”  returned  Miss  Abbey,  to  tell  you.  I have  left  the  China  House.” 

“but  I don’t.  And  as  for  stewarding,  I think  Ashe  seemed  to  like  having  left  it,  Bella  took 
it’s  time  my  brother  gave  that  up,  and  took  this  it  for  granted  that  there  was  no  misfortune  in 
House  in  hand  on  his  sister’s  retiring.  The  the  case. 

House  will  go  to  pieces  if  he  don’t.  I wouldn’t  “ In  a word,  my  love,”  said  John,  “ the  China 
sell  it  tor  any  money  that  could  be  told  out,  to  a House  is  broken  up  and  abolished.  There  is  no 
person  that  I couldn’t  depend  upon  to  be  a Law  such  thing  any  more.’ 

to  the  Porters,  as  I have  been.”  “Then  are  you  already  in  another  House,  % 

“ There  you’re  right,  Miss,” said  Mr.  Inspect-  John?” 
or.  “A  better  kept  house  is  not  known  to  our  “Yes,  my  darling.  I am  in  another  way  of 
men.  What  do  I say?  Half  so  well  a kept  business.  And  I am  rather  better  off.” 
house  is  not  known  to  our  men.  Show  the  Force  The  inexhaustible  baby  was  instantly  made  to 
the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  Porters,  and  the  Force  congratulate  him,  and  to  say,  with  appropriate 
— to  a constable — will  show  you  a piece  of  per-  action  on  the  part  of  a very  limp  arm  and  a 
fection,  Mr.  Kibble.”  speckled  fist:  “Three  cheers,  ladies  and  gem- 

That  gentleman,  with  a very  serious  shake  of  plemorums.  IIoo — ray !” 
his  head,  subscribed  the  article.  “I  am  afraid,  my  life,” said  John,  “that  you 

“And  talk  of  Time  slipping  by  you,  as  if  it  have  become  very  much  attached  to  this  cot- 

was  an  animal  at  rustic  sports  with  its  tail  tage?” 

soaped,”  said  Mr.  Inspector  (again,  a subject  “Afraid  I have,  John?  Of  course  I have.” 
which  nobody  had  approached);  “why,  well  t i<rrtic  reason  why  I said  afraid,”  returned 
you  may.  Well  you  may.  How  has  it  slipped  John,  “is,  because  we  must  move.” 

by  us,  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Job  Potterson  “O  John!” 

here  present,  Mr.  Jacob  Kibble  here  present,  “ Yes,  my  dear,  we  must  move.  We  must  have 
and  an  Officer  of  the  Force  here  present,  first  our  head-quarters  in  London  now.  In  short, 
came  together  on  a matter  of  Identification !”  j there’s  a dwelling-house  rent-free,-  attached  to 
Bella’s  husband  stepped  softly  to  the  half-door  i my  new  position,  and  we  must  occupy  it, 
of  the  bar,  and  stood  there.  I “That’s  a gain,  John.” 
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41  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  undoubtedly  a gain.” 

He  gave  her  a very  blithe  look,  and  a very 
sly  look.  Which  occasioned  the  inexhaustible 
baby  to  square  at  him  with  the  speckled  fists, 
and  demand  in  a threatening  manner  what  he 
meant  ? 

“ My  love,  you  said  it  was  a gain,  and  I 
said  it  was  a gain.  A very  innocent  remark, 
surely.” 

“ I won’t,”  said  the  inexhaustible  baby,  “ — al- 
low— you — to  make — game — of— my«--venera- 
ble — Ma.”  At  each  division  administering  a 
soft  facer  with  one  of  the  speckled  fists. 

John  having  stooped  down  to  receive  these 
punishing  visitations,  Bella  asked  him,  would  it 
be  necessary  to  move  soon  ? Why  yes,  indeed 
(said  John),  he  did  propose  that  they  should 
move  very  soon.  Taking  the  furniture  with 
them,  of  course  (said  Bella)?  Why,  no  (said 
John),  the  fact  was,  that  the  house  was — in  a 
sort  of  a kind  of  a way — furnished  already. 

The  inexhaustible  baby,  hearing  this,  resumed 
the  offensive,  and  said : “But  there’s  no  nursery 
for  me,  Sir.  What  do  you  mean,  marble-heart- 
ed parent  ?”  To  which  the  marble-hearted  pa- 
rent rejoined  that  there  was  a — sort  of  a kind 
of  a — nursery,  and  it  might  be  “made  to  do.” 
“ Made  to  do  ?”  returned  the  Inexhaustible,  ad- 
ministering more  punishment;  “what  do  you 
take  me  for?”  And  was  then  turned  over  on 
its  back  in  Bella’s  lap,  and  smothered  with 
kisses. 

“But  really,  John  dear,”  said  Bella,  flushed 
in  quite  a lovely  manner  by  these  exercises, 
“will  the  new  house,  just  as  it  stands,  do  for 
baby?  That’s  the  question.” 

“I  felt  that  to  be  the  question,”  he  returned, 
“ and  therefore  I arranged  that  you  should  come 
with  me  and  look  at  it  to-morrow  morniug.” 
Appointment  made,  accordingly,  for  Bella  to  go 
up  witli  him  to-morrow  morning ; John  kissed ; 
and  Bella  delighted. 

Wrhen  they  reached  London  in  pursuance  of 
their  little  plan  they  took  coach  and  drove  west- 
ward. Not  only  drove  westward,  but  drove  into 
that  particular  westward  division  which  Bella 
had*  seen  last  when  she  turned  her  face  from 
Mr.  Boffin’s  door.  Not  only  drove  into  that 
particular  division,  hut  drove  at  last  into  that 
very  street.  Not  only  drove  into  that  very  street, 
but  stopped  at  la&  at  that  very  house. 

“John  dearl^cried  Bella,  looking  out  of 
window  in  a flutter.  “ Do  you  see  where  we 
are  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  love.  The  coachman’s  quite  right.  ” 

The  house-door  was  opened  without  any 
knocking  or  ringing,  and  John  promptly  helped 
her  out.  The  servant  who  stood  holding  the 
door  asked  no  question  of  John,  neither  did  he 
go  before  them  or  follow  them  as  they  went 
straight  up  stairs.  It  was  only  her  husband’s 
encircling  arm,  urging  her  on,  that  prevented 
Bella  from  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
As  they  ascended,  it  was  seen  to  be  tastefully 
ornamented  with  most  beautiful  flowers. 


“ O John  !”  said  Bella,  faintly.  “ What  docs 
this  mean  ?” 

“Nothing,  my  darling,  nothing.  Let  us  go 
on.” 

Going  on  a little  higher,  they  came  to  a charm- 
ing aviary,  in  which  a number  of  tropical  birds, 
more  gorgeous  in  color  than  the  flowers,  were 
flying  about ; and  among  those  birds  were  gold 
and  silver  fish,  and  mosses,  and  water-lilies,  and 
a fountain,  and  all  manner  of  wonders. 

“ O my  dear  John !”  said  Bella.  “What  does 
this  mean  ?” 

“Nothing,  my  darling,  nothing.  Let  us  go 
on.” 

They  went  on,  until  they  came  to  a door.  As 
John  put  out  his  hand  to  open  it,  Bella  caught 
his  hand. 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  but  it’s  too 
much  for  me.  Hold  me,  John,  love.” 

John  caught  her  up  in  his  arm,  and  lightly 
dashed  into  the  room  with  her. 

Behold  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  beaming ! Be- 
hold Mre.  Boffin  clapping  her  hands  in  an  ecsta- 
sy, running  to  Bella  with  tears  of  joy  pouring 
down  her  comely  face,  and  folding  her  to  her 
comfortable  breast,  with  the  words : “ My  deary 
dcaiy,  deary  girl,  that  Noddy  and  me  saw  mar- 
ried and  couldn’t  wish  joy  to,  or  so  much  as  speak 
to!  My  deary,  deary,  deary,  wife  of  John  and 
mother  of  his  little  child ! My  loving  loving, 
bright  bright,  Pretty  Pretty ! Welcome  to  your 
house  and  home,  my  deary!” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHOWING  HOW  THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  HELPED 
TO  SCATTER  DUST. 

In  all  the  first  bewilderment  of  her  wonder, 
the  most  bewilderingly  wonderful  thing  to  Bella 
was  the  shining  countenance  of  Mr.  Boffin. 
That  his  wife  should  bo  joyous,  open-hearted, 
and  genial,  or  that  her  face  should  express  every 
quality  that  was  large  and  trusting,  and  no  quali- 
ty that  was  little  or  mean,  was  accordant  with 
Bella’s  experience.  But  thnt  he,  with  a perfect- 
ly beneficent  air  and  a plump  rosy  face,  should 
be  standing  there,  looking  at  her  and  John,  like 
some  jovial  good  spirit,  was  marvelous.  For, 
how  had  he  looked  when  she  last  saw  him  in  thnt 
very  room  (it  was  the  room  in  which  she  had 
given  him  that  piece  of  her  mind  at  parting), 
and  what  had  become  of  all  those  crooked  lines 
of  suspicion,  avarice,  and  distrust,  that  twisted 
his  visage  then  ? 

Mrs.  Boffin  seated  Bella  on  the  large  ottoman, 
and  seated  herself  beside  her,  and  John  her  hus- 
band seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and 
Mr.  Boffin  stood  beaming  at  every  one  and  every 
thing  he  could  see,  with  surpassing  jollity  and 
enjoyment.  Mrs.  Boffin  was  then  taken  with  a 
laughing  fit  of  clapping  her  hands,  and  clapping 
her  knees,  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
then  with  another  laughing  fit  of  embracing  Bel- 
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In,  and  rocking  her  to  and  fro — both  fits  of  con- 
siderable duration. 

“Old  lady,  old  lady,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  at 
length;  44  if  you  don’t  begin  somebody  else  must.” 

“I’m  agoing  to  begin,  Noddy,  my  dear,”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Boffin.  44  Only  it  isn’t  easy  for  a 
person  to  know  where  to  begin,  when  a person  is 
in  this  state  of  delight  and  happiness.  Bella,  my 
dear.  Tell  me,  who’s  this?” 

“Who  is  this?”  repeated  Bella.  “My  hus- 
band.” 

“Ah ! But  tell  me  his  name,  deary  !’*  cried 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

44  Rokesmith.” 

“No,  it  ain’t!”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  shaking  her  head.  ‘‘Not  a bit 
of  it.” 

“Handford  then,”  suggested  Bella. 

“No,  it  ain’t!”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  again  clap- 
ping her  hands  and  shaking  her  head.  “Not  a 
bit  of  it.”  * 

“ At  least  his  name  is  John,  I suppose  ?”  said 
Bella. 

“ Ah ! I should  think  so,  deary !”  cried  Mrs. 
Boffin.  “I  should  hope  so!  Many  and  many 
is  the  time  I have  called  him  by  his  name  of 
John.  But  what’s  his  other  name,  his  true  other 
name?  Give  a guess,  my  pretty !” 

“I  can’t  guess,”  said  Bella,  turning  her  pale 
face  from  one  to  another. 

“7  could,”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  “and  what’s 
more,  \ did ! I found  him  out,  all  in  a flash  as 
I may  say,  one  night.  Didn’t  I,  Noddy?” 

44  Ay ! That  the  old  lady  did !”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, with  stout  pride  in  the  circumstance. 

“ Harkce  to  me,  deary,”  pursued  Mrs.  Boffin, 
taking  Bella's  hands  between  her  own,  and  gen- 
tly beating  on  them  from  time  to  time.  “ It  was 
after  a particular  night  when  John  had  been  dis- 
appointed— as  he  thought — in  his  affections.  It 
was  after  a night  when  John  had  made  an  offer 
to  a certain  young  lady,  and  the  certain  young 
lady  had  refused  it.  It  was  after  a particular 
night,  when  he  felt  himself  cast-away-like,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  seek  his  fortune.  It 
was  the  very  next  night.  My  Noddy  wanted  a 
paper  out  of  his  Secretary’s  room,  and  I says  to 
Noddy,  4 1 am  going  by  the  door,  and  I’ll  ask 
him  for  it.’  I tapped  at  his  door,  and  he  didn’t 
hear  me.  I looked  in,  and  saw  him  a sitting 
lonely  by  his  fire,  brooding  over  it.  He  chanced 
to  look  up  with  a pleased  kind  of  smile  in  my 
company  when  he  saw  me,  and  then  in  a single 
moment  every  grain  of  the  gunpowder  that  had 
been  lying  sprinkled  thick  about  him  ever  since 
I first  set  eyes  upon  him  ns  a man  at  the  Bower, 
took  fire ! Too  many  a time  had  I seen  him  sit- 
ting lonely,  when  he  was  a poor  child,  to  be 
pitied,  heart  and  hand ! Too  many  a time  had 
I seen  him  in  need  of  being  brightened  up  with 
a comforting  word ! Too  many  and  too  many 
a time  to  be  mistaken,  when  that  glimpse  of  him 
come  at  last ! No,  no ! I just  makes  out  to  cry, 
‘I  know  you  now!  You’re  John!’  And  he 
catches  me  as  I drops. — So  what,”  said  Mrs. 
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Boffin,  breaking  off  in  the  rush  of  her  speech  to 
smile  most  radiantly,  “might  you  think  by  this 
time  that  your  husband’s  name  was,  dear  ?” 

“ Not,”  returned  Bella,  with  quivering  lips; 

“not  Harmon ? That’s  not  possible ?” 

“Don’t  tremble.  Why  not  possible,  deary, 
when  so  many  things  are  possible?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Boffin,  in  a soothing  tone. 

“ He  was  killed,”  gasped  Bella. 

“Thought  to  be,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin.  “But 
if  ever  John  Harmon  drew  the  breath  of  life  on 
earth,  that  is  certainly  John  Harmon’s  arm 
round  your  waist  now,  my  pretty.  If  ever  John 
Harmon  had  a wife  on  earth,  that  wife  is  cer- 
tainly you.  If  ever  John  Harmon  and  his  wife 
had  a child  on  earth,  that  child  is  certainly  this.” 

By  a master-stroke  of  secret  arrangement  the 
inexhaustible  baby  here  appeared  at  the  door, 
suspended  in  mid-air  by  invisible  agency.  Mrs. 

Boffin,  plunging  at  it,  brought  it  to  Bella’s  lap, 
where  both  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Boffin  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  44  took  it  out  of”  the  Inexhaustible  in 
a shower  of  caresses.  It  was  only  this  timely 
appearance  that  kept  Bella  from  swooning. 

This,  and  herJiusbands  earnestness  in  explain- 
ing further  to  her  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
he  had  been  supposed  to  be  slain,  and  had  even 
been  suspected  of  his  own  murder;  also,  how 
ha  had  put  a pious  fraud  upon  her  which  had 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  as  the  time  for  its  dis- 
closure approached,  lest  she  might  not  make 
full  allowance  for  the  object  with  which  it  had 
originated,  and  in  which  it  had  fully  developed. 

“But  bless  ye,  my  beauty!”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin, 
taking  him  up  short  at  this  point,  with  another 
hearty  clap  of  her  hands.  44  It  wasn’t  John  only 
that  was  in  it.  We  was  all  of  us  in  it.” 

“ I don’t,”  said  Bella,  looking  vacantly  from 
one  to  another,  “yet  understand — ” 

“Of  course  you  don’t,  my  deary,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Boffin.  “How  can  you  till  you’re  told! 

So  now  I am  agoing  to  tell  you.  So  you  put 
your  two  hands  between  my  two  hands  again,” 
cried  the  comfortable  creature,  embracing  her, 

“with  that  blessed  little  picter  lying  on  your 
lap,  and  you  shall  be  told  all  the  story.  Now, 

I’m  agoing  to  tell  the  story.  Once,  twice,  three 
times,  and  the  horses  is  off.  Here  they  go! 

When  I cries  out  that  night,  4 1 know  you  now, 
you’re  John!’ — which  was  my  exact  words; 
wasn’t  they,  John?” 

“Your  exact  words,”  sakHtFohn,  laying  his 
hand  on  hers. 

“ That’s  a very  good  arrangement,”  cried  Mrs. 

Boffin.  44  Keep  it  there,  John.  And  as  we  was 
all  of  us  in  it,  Noddy  you  come  and  lay  yours  a 
top  of  his,  and  we  won’t  break  the  pile  till  the 
story’s  done.” 

Mr.  Boffin  hitched  up  a chair  and  added  his 
broad  brown  right  hand  to  the  heap. 

“That’s  capital!”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  giving  it 
a kis9.  “ Seems  quite  a family  building ; don’t 
it  ? But  the  horses  is  off.  Well ! When  I cries 
out  that  night,  4 1 know  you  now ! you’re  John ! ’ 

John  catches  of  me,  it  is  true ; but  I ain’t  a light 
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weight,  bless  ye,  and  he’s  forced  to  let  me  down. 
Noddy,  he  hears  a noise,  and  in  he  trots,  and  as 
soon  as  I anyways  comes  to  myself  I calls  to  him, 
4 Noddy,  well  I might  say  as  I did  say,  that  night 
at  the  Bower,  for  the  Lord  be  thankful  this  is 
John!'  On  which  he  gives  a heave,  and  down 
he  goes  likewise,  with  his  head  under  the  writ- 
ing-table. This  brings  me  round  comfortable, 
and  that  brings  him  round  comfortable,  and 
then  John  and  him  and  me  we  all  fall  a crying 
for  joy.” 

“Yes I They  ciy  for  joy,  my  darling,”  her 
husband  struck  in.  44  You  understand  ? These 
two,  whom  I come  to  life  to  disappoint  and  dis- 
possess, cry  for  joy !” 

Bella  looked  at  him  confusedly,  and  looked 
again  at  Mrs.  Boffin’s  radiant  face. 

44  That’s  right,  my  dear,  don’t  you  mind  him,” 
said  Mrs.  Boffin,  41  stick  to  me.  Well!  Then 
we  sits  clown,  gradually  gets  cool,  and  holds  a 
confabulation.  John,  he  tells  us  how  he  is  de- 
spairing in  his  mind  on  accounts  of  a certain 
fair  young  person,  and  how,  if  I hadn’t  found 
him  ont,  he  was  going  away  to  seek  his  fortune 
far  and  wide,  and  had  fully  meant  never  to  come 
to  life,  but  to  leave  the  property  as  our  wrongful 
inheritance  forever  and  a day.  At  which  you 
never  see  a man  so  frightened  as  my  Noddy  was. 
For  to  think  that  he  should  have  come  into  the 
property  wrongful,  however  innocent,  and — more 
than  that — might  have  gone  on  keeping  it  to  his 
dying  day,  turned  him  whiter  than  chalk.” 

44  And  you  too,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Don’t  you  mind  him,  neither,  my  deary,”  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Boffin  ; “stick  to  me.  This  brings 
up  a confabulation  regarding  the  certain  fair 
young  person ; when  Noddy  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  she  is  a deary  crcettir.  4 She  may 
be  a leetle  spoilt,  and  nat’rally  spoilt,’  he  says, 
‘by  circumstances,  but  that’s  only  on  the  sur- 
face, and  I lay  my  life,’  ho  says,  ‘that  she’s  the 
true  golden  gold  at  heart.*” 

“So  did  you,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Don’t  you  mind  him  a single  morsel,  my 
dear,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Boffin,  “but  stick  to  me. 
Then  says  John,  O,  if  he  could  but  prove  so! 
Then  we  both  of  us  ups  and  says,  that  minute, 
‘Prove  so!’” 

With  a start  Bella  directed  a hurried  glance 
toward  Mr.  Boffin.  But  Jie  was  sitting  thought- 
fully smiling  at  that  broad  brown  hand  of  his, 
and  either  didn’t  see  it,  or  would  take  no  notice 
of  it. 

“ ‘Prove  it,  John!’  wo  says,”  repeated  Mrs. 
Boffin.  44  ‘Prove  it  and  overcome  your  doubts 
with  triumph,  and  be  happy  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life,  and  for  the  rest  of  your  life.’  This 
puts  John  in  a state,  to  be  sure.  Then  we  says, 

4 What  will  content  yon  ? If  she  was  to  stand 
up  for  you  when  you  was  slighted,  if  she  was  to 
show  herself  of  a generous  mind  when  you  was 
oppressed,  if  she  was  to  be  truest  to  you  when 
you  was  poorest  and  friendliest,  and  all  this 
against  her  own  seeming  interest,  how  would 
that  do?’  4 Do?’  says  John,  ‘it  would  raise  me 


to  the  skies.'  ‘Then,’  says  my  Noddy,  ‘make 
your  preparations  for  the  ascent,  John,  it  being 
my  firm  belief  that  up  you  go  !*  ” 

| Bella  caught  Mr.  Boffin’s  twinkling  eye  for 
' half  an  instant ; but  he  got  it  away  from  her 
| and  restored  it  to  his  broad  brown  hand. 

“From  the  first  you  was  always  a special  fa- 
vorite of  Noddy’s,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  shaking 
her  head.  “O  you  were!  And  if  I had  been 
inclined  to  be  jealous,  I don’t  know  what  l 
mightn’t  have  done  to  you.  But  as  I wasn’t — 
why,  my  beauty,”  with  a hearty  laugh  and  an 
embrace,  “I  made  you  a special  favorite  of  my 
own  too.  But  the  horses  is  coming  round  the 
corner.  Well ! Then  says  my  Noddy,  shaking 
his  sides  till  he  t^s  fit  to  make  ’em  ache  again  : 
‘Look  out  for  being  slighted  and  oppressed, 

' John,  for  if  ever  a man  had  a hard  master  you 
| shall  find  me  from  this  present  time  to  be  such 
' to  you.’  And  then  ho  began !”  cried  Mrs.  Bof- 
j fin,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  “Lord  bless 
j yon,  then  he  began ! And  how  he  did  begin ; 

! didn’t  he !” 

! Bella  looked  half  frightened,  and  yet  half 
laughed. 

“But,  bless  yon,”  pursued  Mrs.  Boffin,  “if 
you  could  have  seen  him  of  a night,  at  that  time 
of  it ! The  way  he’d  sit  and  chuckle  over  him- 
self! The  way  he’d  say  4 I’ve  been  a regular 
brown  bear  to-day,’  and  take  himself  in  his  arms 
and  hug  himself  at  the  thoughts  of  the  bryte  he 
had  pretended ! But  every  night  he  says  to  me : 
‘Better  and  better,  old  lady.  What  did  wo  snv 
of  her?  She’ll  coine  through  it,  the  true  golden 
gold.  This’ll  be  the  happiest  piece  of  work  we 
ever  done.’  And  then  he’d  say,  4 I’ll  be  a griz- 
zlier old  growler  to-morrow !’  and  laugh,  he 
would,  till  John  and  me  was  often  forced  to 
slap  his  back,  and  bring  it  out  of  his  windpipes 
with  a little  water.” 

Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  face  bent  over  his  heavy 
hand,  made  no  sound,  but  rolled  his  shoulders 
when  thus  referred  to  as  if  he  were  vastly*  enjoy- 
ing himself. 

“And  so,  my  good  and  pretty,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Boffin,  “you  was  married,  and  there  was  we  hid 
up  in  the  church-organ  by  this  husband  of  yours ; 
for  he  wouldn’t  let  us  out  with  it  then,  as  was 
first  meant.  ‘No,’  he  says,  ‘she’s  so  unselfish 
and  contented  that  I can't  afford  to  be  rich  yet. 

I must  wait  a little  longer.*  Then,  when  baby 
was  expected,  he  says,  4 She  is  such  a cheerful, 
glorious  housewife  that  I can’t  afford  to  be  rich 
yet.  I must  wait  a little  longer.’  Then,  when 
baby  was  born,  he  says,  ‘ She  is  so  much  better 
than  she  ever  was  that  I can’t  afford  to  be  rich 
yet.  I must  wait  a little  longer.’  And  so  he 
goes  on  and  on,  till  I says  outright,  ‘Now,  John, 
if  you  don’t  fix  a time  for  setting  her  tip  in  her 
own  house  and  home,  and  letting  us  walk  onr 
of  it,  I’ll  turn  Informer.’  Then  he  says  he’ll 
only  wait  to  triumph  beyond  what  we  ever 
thought  possible,  and  to  show  her  to  us  better 
than  even  we  ever  supposed ; and  he  says,  * She 
shall  see  me  under  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
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myself,  and  you  shall  see  liow  trusting  and  how 
true  she’ll  be.’  Well ! Noddy  and  me  agreed  to 
that,  and  he  was  right,  and  here  you  are,  and 
the  horses  is  in,  and  the  story  is  done,  and  God 
bless  you  my  Beauty,  and  God  bless  us  all!” 

The  pile  of  hands  dispersed,  and  Bella  and 
Mrs.  Boffin  took  a good  long  hug  of  ono  another : 
to  the  apparent  peril  of  the  inexhaustible  baby, 
lying  staring  in  Bella’s  lap. 

“But  is  the  story  done?”  said  Bella,  ponder- 
ing. “ Is  there  no  more  of  it  ?” 

“What  more  of  it  should  there  be,  deary?” 
returned  Mrs.  Boffin,  full  of  glee. 

“Are  you  sure  you  have  left  nothing  out  of 
it  ?”  asked  Bella. 

“I  don’t  think  I have,”  ^id  Mrs.  Boffin, 
archly. 

“John  dear,”  said  Bella,  “you’re  a good 
nuree;  will  you  please  hold  baby?”  Having 
deposited  the  Inexhaustible  in  his  arms  with 
those  words,  Bella  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Boffin, 
who  had  moved  to  a table  where  he  was  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand  with  his  face  turned 
away,  and,  quietly  settling  herself  on  her  knees 
at  his  side,  and  drawing  one  arm  over  his  shoul- 
der, said:  “Please,  I beg  your  pardon,  and  I 
made  a small  mistake  of  a word  when  I took 
leave  of  you  last.  Please  I think  you  arc  better 
(not  worse)  than  Hopkins,  better  (not  worse) 
than  Dancer,  better  (not  worse)  than  Black- 
berry#  Jones,  better  (not  worse)  than  any  of 
them!  Please  something  more!”  cried  Bella, 
with  an  exultant  ringing  laugh  as  she  struggled 
with  him  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  delighted 
face  to  hers.  “Pleased  have  found  out  some- 
thing not  yet  mentioned.  Please  I don’t  believe 
you  are  a hard-hearted  miser  at  all,  and  please 
I don’t  believe  you  ever  for  one  single  minute 
were !” 

At  this  Mrs.  Boffin  fairly  screamed  with  rap- 
ture, and  sat  beating  her  feet  upon  the  floor, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  bobbing  herself  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a demented  member  of 
some  Mandarin’s  family. 

“ O,  I understand  you  now,  Sir !”  cried  Bella. 
“ I want  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  to  tell  me 
the  rest  of  the  story.  I can  tell  it  to  you,  now, 
if  you  would  like  to  hear  it.” 

“ Can  you,  my  dear  ?”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Tell 
it  then.” 

“What?”  cried  Bella,  holding  him  prisoner 
by  the  coat  with  both  hands.  “ When  you  saw 
what  a greedy  little  wretch  you  were  the  patron 
of,  you  determined  to  show  her  how  much  mis- 
used and  misprized  riches  could  do,  and  often 
had  done,  to  spoil  people ; did  you  ? Not  car- 
ing what  she  thought  of  you  (and  Goodness 
knows  that  was  of  no  consequence !)  you  showed 
her,  in  yourself,  the  most  detestable  sides  of 
wealth,  saying  in  your  own  mind,  ‘This  shallow 
creature  would  never  work  the  truth  out  of  her 
own  weak  soul,  if  she  had  a hundred  years  to 
do  it  in ; but  a glaring  instance  kept  before  her 
may  open  even  her  eyes  and  set  her  thinking. 
That  was  what  you  said  to  yourself ; was  it,  Sir  ?” 


“I  never  said  any  thing  of  the  sort,”  Mr. 
Boffin  declared,  in  a state  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment. 

“Then  you  ought  to  have  said  it,  Sir,”  re- 
turned Bella,  giving  him  two  pulls  and  one  kiss, 
“ for  you  must  have  thought  and  meant  it.  You 
saw  that  good  fortune  was  turning  my  stupid 
head  and  hardening  my  silly  heart — was  making 
me  grasping,  calculating,  insolent,  insufferable 
— and  you  took  the  pains  to  be  the  dearest  and 
kindest  finger-post  that  ever  was  set  up  any 
where,  pointing  out  the  road  that  I was  taking 
and  the  end  it  led  to.  Confess  instantly !” 

“John,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  one  broad  piece  of 
sunshine  from  head  to  foot,  “I  wish  you’d  help 
me  out  of  this.” 

“You  can’t  be  heard  by  counsel,  Sir,”  re- 
turned Bella.  “You  must  speak  for  yourself. 
Confess  instantly !” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “ the  truth 
is,  that  when  we  did  go  in  for  the  little  schemo 
that  my  old  lady  has  pinted  out,  I did  put  it  to 
John,  what  did  he  think  of  going  in  for  some 
such  general  scheme  as  you  have  pinted  out? 
But  I didn’t  in  any  way  so  word  it,  because  I 
didn’t  in  any  way  so  mean  it.  I only  said  to 
John,  wouldn’t  it  bo  more  consistent,  me  going 
in  for  being  a reg’lar  brown  bear  respecting  him, 
to  go  in  as  a reg’lar  brown  bear  all  round  ?” 

“Confess  this  minute,  Sir,”  said  Bella,  “that 
you  did  it  to  correct  and  amend  me !” 

“Certainly,  my  dear  child,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
“I  didn’t  do  it  to  harm  you ; you  may  be  sure 
of  that.  And  I did  hope  it  might  just  hint  a 
caution.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  no 
sooner  had  my  old  lady  found  out  John,  than 
John  made  known  to  her  and  me  that  he  had 
had  his  eye  upon  a thankless  person  by  the  name 
of  Silas  Wegg.  Partly  for  the  punishment  of 
which  Wegg,  by  leading  him  on  in  a very  un- 
handsome and  underhanded  game  that  he  was 
playing,  them  books  that  you  and  me  bought  so 
many  of  together  (and,  by-the-by,  my  dear,  he 
wasn’t  Blackberry  Jones,  but  Blewbcrrv)  was 
read  aloud  to  me  by  that  person  of  the  name  of 
Silas  Wegg  aforesaid.” 

Bella,  who  was  still  on  her  knees  at  Mr.  Bof- 
fin's feet,  gradually  sank  down  into  a sitting  pos- 
ture on  the  ground,  as  6he  meditated  more  and 
more  thoughtfully,  with  her  eyes  upon  his  beam- 
ing face. 

“ Still,”  said  Bella,  after  this  meditative  pause, 
“ there  remain  two  things  that  I can  not  under- 
stand. Mrs.  Boffin  never  supposed  any  part  of 
the  change  in  Mr.  Boffin  to  be  real ; did  she? — 
You  never  did ; did  you  ?”  asked  Bella,  turning 
to  her. 

“ No !”  returned  Mrs.  Boffin,  with  a most  ro- 
tund and  glowing  negative. 

“And  yet  you  took  it  very  much  to  heart,” 
said  Bella,  “I  remember  its  making  you  very 
uneasy  indeed.” 

“Ecod,  you  see  Mrs.  John  has  a sharp  eye, 
John !”  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  shaking  his  head  with 
an  admiring  air.  “ You’re  right,  my  dear.  The 
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old  lady  nearly  blowed  us  into  shivers  and  smith- 
crs,  many  times.” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  Bella.  “ How  did  that  hap- 
pen, when  she  was  in  yonr  secret  ?” 

“>Vhy,  it  was  a weakness  in  the  old  lady,” 
said  Mr.  Boffin ; “ and  yet,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  bat  the  truth,  I’m  rather  proud 
of  it.  My  dear,  the  old  lady  thinks  so  high  of 
me  that  she  couldn’t  abear  to  Bee  and  hear  me 
coming  out  as  a reg’lar  brown  one.  Couldn’t 
abear  to  make-believe  as  I meant  it ! In  conse- 
quence of  which,  we  was  everlastingly  in  dan- 
ger with  her.” 

Mrs.  Boffin  laughed  heartily  at  herself ; but  a 
certain  glistening  in  her  honest  eyes  revealed  that 
she  was  by  no  means  cured  of  that  dangerous 
propensity. 

“I  assure  you,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
“ that  on  the  celebrated  day  when  I made  what 
has  since  been  agreed  upon  to  be  my  grandest 
demonstration — I allude  to  Mew  says  the  cat, 
Quack  quack  says  the  duck,  and  Bow-wow- wow 
says  the  dog — I assure  you,  my  dear,  that  on 
that  celebrated  day,  them  flinty  and  unbelieving 
words  hit  my  old  lady  so  hard  on  my  account, 
that  I had  to  hold  her,  to  prevent  her  running 
out  after  you,  and  defending  me  by  saying  I was 
playing  a part.” 

Mrs.  Boffin  laughed  heartily  again,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  again,  and  it  then  appeared,  not 
only  that  in  that  burst  of  sarcastic  eloquence 
Mr.  Boffin  was  considered  by  his  two  fellow-con- 
spirators to  have  outdone  himself,  but  that  in 
his  own  opinion  it  was  a remarkable  achievement. 
“Never  thought  of  it  afore  the  moment,  my 
dear!”  he  observed  to  Bella.  ‘‘When  John 
said,  if  he  bad  been  so  happy  as  to  win  your  af- 
fections and  possess  your  heart,  it  come  into  my 
head  to  turn  round  upon  him  with  * Win  her  af- 
fections and  possess  her  heart ! Mew  says  the 
cat,  Quack  quack  says  the  duck,  and  Bow-wow- 
wow  says  the  dog.’  I couldn’t  tell  you  how  it 
come  into  my  head  or  where  from,  but  it  had  so 
much  the  sound  of  a rasper  that  I own  to  you  it 
astonished  myself.  I was  awful  nigh  bursting 
out  a laughing  though,  when  it  made  John  stare!” 

“You  said,  my  pretty,”  Mrs.  Boffiu  reminded 
Bella,  “that  there  was  one  other  thing  you 
couldn’t  understand.” 

“ 0 yes !”  cried  Bella,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  “ but  that  I never  shall  bo  able  to 
understand  as  long  as  I live.  It  is,  how  John 
could  love  me  so  when  I so  little  deserved  it,  and 
how  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  could  be  so  for- 
getful of  yourselves,  and  take  such^pains  and 
trouble,  to  make  me  a little  better,  and  after  all 
to  help  him  to  so  unworthy  a wife.  But  I am 
very,  very  grateful.” 

It  was  John  Harmon’s  turn  then — John  Har- 
mon now  for  good,  and  John  Rokesmith  for  nev- 
ermore— to  plead  with  her  (quite  unnecessarily) 
in  behalf  of  his  deception,  and  to  tell  her,  over 
and  over  again,  that  it  had  been  prolonged  by 
her  own  winning  graces  in  her  supposed  station 
of  life.  This  led  on  to  many  interchanges  of  en- 


dearment and  enjoyment  on  all  sides,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Inexhaustible  being  observed 
staring,  in  a most  imbecile  manner,  on  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin’s breast,  was  pronounced  to  be  supernaturallv 
intelligent  as  to  the  whole  transaction,  and  was 
made  to  declare  to  the  ladies  and  gemplemorums, 
with  a wave  of  the  speckled  fist  (with  difficulty 
detached  from  an  exceedingly  short  waist),  “I 
have  already  informed  my  venerablo  Ma  that  I 
know  all  about  it !” 

Then,  said  John  Harmon,  would  Mrs.  John 
Harmon  come  and  see  her  house  ? And  a dainty 
house  it  was,  and  a tastefully  beautiful;  and 
they  went  through  it  in  procession ; the  Inex- 
haustible on  Mrs.  Boffin’s  bosom  (still  staring) 
occupying  the  middle  Btation,  and  Mr.  Boffin 
bringing  up  the  rear.  And  on  Bella’s  exquisite 
toilet-table  was  an  ivory  casket,  and  in  the  cask- 
et were  jewels  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  of,  and  aloft  on  an  upper  floor  was  a 
nursery  garnished  os  with  rainbows;  “though 
we  were  hard  put  to  it,”  said  John  Harmon,  “ to 
get  it  done  in  so  short  a time.” 

The  house  inspected,  emissaries  removed  the 
Inexhaustible,  who  was  shortly  afterward  heard 
screaming  among  the  rainbows ; whereupon  Bella 
withdrew  herself  from  the  presence  and  knowl- 
edge of  gemplemorums,  and  the  screaming  ceased, 
and  smiling  Peace  associated  herself  with  that 
young  olive  branch. 

“ Come  and  look  in,  Noddy !”  said  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin to  Mr.  Boffin. 

Mr.  Boffin,  submitting  to  be  led  on  tip-toe  to 
the  nnrsery  door,  looked  in  with  immense  satis- 
faction, although  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  • 
Bella  in  a musing  state  of  happiness,  seated  in 
a little  low  chair  upon  the  hearth,  with  her  child 
in  her  fair  young  arms,  and  her  soft  eyelashes 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  fire. 

“It  looks  as  if  the  old  man’s  spirit  had  found 
rest  at  last ; don’t  it  ?”  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“Yes,  old  lady.” 

“ And  as  if  his  money  had  turned  bright  again, 
after  a long  long  rust  in  the  dark,  and  was  at 
last  a beginning  to  sparkle  in  the  sunlight?” 

“Yes,  old  lady.” 

“ And  it  makes  a pretty  and  a promising  pic- 
ter;  don’t  it?” 

“ Yes,  old  lady.” 

But,  aware  at  the  instant  of  a fine  opening  for 
a point,  Mr.  Boffin  quenched  that  observation  in 
this — delivered  in  the  grizzliest  growling  of  the 
regular  brown  bear.  “A  pretty  and  a hopeful 
picter?  Mew,  Quack  quack,  Bow-wow !”  And 
then  trotted  silently  down  stairs,  with  his  shoul- 
ders in  a state  of  the  liveliest  commotion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. . 

CHECKMATE  TO  TIIE  FBIENDLY  MOVE. 

Mn.  and  Mrs.  John  Harmon  had  so  timed 
their  taking  possession  of  their  rightful  name 
and  their  London  house,  that  the  event  befell  on 
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the  very  day  when  the  last  wagon  load  of  the  1 been  constrained  to  depute  Mr.  Venus  to  keep 
last  Mound  was  driven  out  at  the  gates  of  Bof-  j their  dusty  friend,  Boffin,  under  inspection,  while 
fin’s  Bower.  As  it  jolted  away  Mr.  Wegg  felt  he  himself  turned  lank  and  lean  at  the  Bower. 


that  the  last  load  was  correspondingly  removed 
from  his  mind,  and  hailed  the  auspicious  season 
when  that  black  sheep,  Boffin,  was  to  be  closely 
sheared. 

Over  the  whole  slow  process  of  leveling  the 
Mounds  Sil^s  had  kept  watch  with  rapacious 
eyes.  But  eyes  no  less  rapacious  had  watched 
the  growth  of  the  Mounds  in  years  by-gone,  and 
had  vigilantly  sifted  the  dust  of  which  they  were 
composed.  No  valuables  turned  up.  Ilowshould 
there  be  any,  seeing  that  the  old  hard  jailer  of 
Harmony  Jail  had  coined  every  waif  and  stray 
into  money  long  before  ? 

Though  disappointed  by  this  bare  result,  Mr. 
Wegg  felt  too  sensibly  relieved  by  tho  close  of 
the  labor  to  grumble  to  any  great  extent.  A 
foreman  representative  of  the  dust  contractors, 
purchasers  of  the  Mounds,  had  worn  Mr.  Wegg 
down  to  skin  and  bone.  This  supervisor  of  the 
proceedings,  asserting  his  employers’  rights  to 
cart  off  by  daylight,  nightlight,  torchlight,  when 
they  would,  must  have  been  the  death  of  Silas 
if  the  work  had  lasted  much  longer.  Seeming 
never  to  need  sleep  himself,  he  would  reappear, 
with  a tied-up  broken  head,  in  fantail  hat  and 
velveteen  smalls,  like  an  accursed  goblin,  at 
the  most  unholy  and  untimely  hours.  Tired  out 
by  keeping  close  ward  over  a long  day’s  work  in 
fog  and  rain,  Silas  would  have  just  crawled  to 
bed  and  be  dozing,  when  a horrid  shake  and 
rumble  under  his  pillow  would  announce  an  np- 
% proaching  train  of  carts,  escorted  by  this  Demon 
of  Unrest,  to  fall  to  work  again.  At  another 
time,  he  would  be  rumbled  up  out  of  his  sound- 
est sleep,  in  the  dead  of  the  night ; at  another, 
would  be  kept  at  his  post  eight-and-forty  hours 
on  end.  The  more  his  persecutor  besought  him 
not  to  trouble  himself  to  turn  out,  the  more  sus- 
picious was  the  crafty  Wegg  that  indications 
had  been  observed  of  something  bidden  some- 
where, and  that  attempts  were  on  foot  to  cir- 
cumvent him.  So  continually  broken  was  his 
rest  through  these  means,  that  he  led  the  life  of 
having  wagered  to  keep  ten  thousand  dog-watch- 
es in  ten  thousand  hours,  and  looked  piteously 
upon  himself  as  always  getting  up  and  yet  never 
going  to  bed.  So  gaunt  and  haggard  had  he 
grown  at  last,  that  his  wooden  leg  showed  dis- 
proportionate, and  presented  a thriving  appear- 
ance in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  his  plagued 
body,  which  might  almost  have  been  termed 
chubby. 

However,  Wcgg’s  comfort  was,  that  all  his 
disagreeables  were  now  over,  and  that  he  was 
immediately  coming  into  his  property.  Of  late, 
tho  grindstone  did  undoubtedly  appear  to  have 
been  w hirling  at  his  own  nose  rather  than  Bof- 
fin’s, but  Boffin’s  nose  was  now  to  be  sharpened 
fine.  Thus  far  Mr.  Wegg  had  let  his  dusty  friend 
off  lightly,  having  been  balked  in  that  amiable 
design  of  frequently  dining  with  him,  by  the 
machinations  of  thcslocpless  dustman.  Ho  had 


To  Mr.  Venus’s  museum  Mr.  Wegg  repaired 
when  at  length  the  Mounds  were  down  and  gone. 
It  being  evening,  he  found  that  gentleman,  as 
he  expected,  seated  over  his  fire;  but  did  not 
find  him,  as  he  expected,  floating  his  powerful 
mind  in  tea. 

“Why,  you  smell  rather  comfortable  here!” 
said  Wegg,  seeming  to  take  it  ill,  and  stopping 
and  sniffing  as  he  entered. 

44  I atn  rather  comfortable,  Sir,”  said  Venus. 

“ You  don’t  use  lemon  in  your  business,  do 
you?”  asked  Wegg,  sniffing  again. 

44  No,  Mr.  Wegg,”  said  Venus.  “When  I 
use  it  at  all,  I mostly  use  it  in  cobblers*  punch.” 

44  What  do  you  call  cobblers’  punch  ?”  de- 
manded Wegg,  in  a worse  humor  than  before. 

44  It’s  difficult  to  impart  the  receipt  for  it,  Sir,” 
returned  Venus,  44  because,  however  particular 
you  may  be  in  allotting  your  materials,  so  much 
will  still  depend  upon  the  individual  gifts,  and 
there  being  a feeling  thrown  into  it.  But  the 
ground-work  is  gin.” 

“In  a Dutch  bottle?”  said  Wegg,  gloomily, 
as  he  sat  himself  down. 

“Very  good,  Sir,  very  good!”  cried  Venus. 
“Will  you  partake,  Sir?” 

“Will  I partake?”  returned  Wegg  very  surli- 
ly. 44  Why,  of  course  I will ! Will  a man  par- 
take, as  has  been  tormented  out  of  his  five  senses 
by  an  everlasting  dustman  with  his  head  tied  up ! 
Will  he,  too ! As  if  ho  wouldn’t !” 

44  Don’t  let  it  put  you  out,  Mr.  Wegg.  You 
don’t  seem  in  your  usual  spirits.” 

4 4 If  you  come  to  that,  you  don’t  seem  in  your 
usual  spirits,”  growled  Wegg.  “You  seem  to 
be  setting  up  for  lively.” 

This  circumstance  appeared,  in  his  then  state 
of  mind,  to  give  Mr.  Wegg  uncommon  offense. 

44  And  you’ve  been  having  your  hair  cut!” 
said  Wegg,  missing  the  usual  dusty  shock. 

44  Yes,  Mr.  Wegg.  But  don’t  let  that  put  you 
out,  either.” 

“And  I am  blest  if  you  ain’t  getting  fat!” 
said  Wegg,  with  culminating  discontent.  44  What 
are  you  going  to  do  next  ?” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Wegg,”  said  Venus,  smiling  in  a 
sprightly  manner,  44 1 suspect  you  could  hardly 
guess  what  I am  going  to  do  next.” 

44 1 don’t  want  to  guess,”  retorted  Wegg.  44  All 
I’ve  got  to  say  is,  that  it’s  well  for  you  that  the 
diwision  of  labor  has  been  what  it  has  been. 
It’s  well  &r  you  to  have  had  so  light  a part  in 
this  business,  when  mine  has  been  so  heavy. 
You  haven’t  had  your  rest  broke,  I’ll  be  bound.” 

4 4 Not  at  all,  Sir,”  said  Venus.  4 4 Never  rested 
so  well  in  all  my  life,  I thank  you.” 

“Ah!”  grumbled  Wegg,  “you  should  have 
been  me.  If  you  had  been  me,  and  had  been 
fretted  out  of  your  bed,  and  your  sleep,  and  your 
meals,  and  your  mind,  for  a stretch  of  months 
together,  you'd  have  been  out  of  condition  and 
out  of  sorts.” 
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44  Certainly,  it  has  trained  you  down,  Mr. 
W egg,”  said  Venus,  contemplating  his  figure 
with  an  artist's  eye.  44  Trained  you  down  very 
low,  it  has ! So  weazen  and  yellow  is  the  kiver- 
ing  upon  your  bones,  that  one  might  almost 
fancy  you  had  come  to  give  a look-in  upon  the 
French  gentleman  in  the  corner,  instead  of  me/’ 

Mr.  Wegg,  glancing  in  great  dudgeon  toward 
the  French  gentleman's  corner,  seemed  to  notice 
something  new  there,  which  induced  him  to 
glance  at  the  opposite  comer,  and  then  to  put 
on  his  glasses  and  stare  at  all  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  dim  shop  in  succession. 

44  Why,  you’ve  been  having  the  place  cleaned 
up  I”  he  exclaimed. 

44  Yes,  Mr.  Wegg.  By  the  hand  of  adorable 
woman.” 

“Then  what  you’re  going  to  do  next,  I sup- 
pose, is  to  get  married  ?” 

“That’s  it,  Sir.” 

Silas  took  off  his  glasses  again — finding  him- 
self too  intensely  disgusted  by  the  sprightly  ap- 
pearance of  his  friend  and  partner  to  bear  a 
magnified  view  of  him — and  made  the  inquiry : 

“ To  the  old  party  ?” 

44  Mr.  Wegg !”  said  Venus,  with  a sudden  flush 
of  wrath.  4 4 The  lady  in  question  is  not  a old 
party.” 

“I  meant,”  explained  Wegg,  testily,  “to  the 
party  as  formerly  objected  ?” 

44 Mr.  Wegg,”  said  Venus,  “in  a case  of  so 
much  delicacy,  I must  trouble  you  to  say  what 
you  mean.  There  are  strings  that  must  not  be 
played  upon.  No,  Sir ! Not  sounded,  unless  in 
the  most  respectful  and  tuneful  manner.  Of 
such  melodious  strings  is  Miss  Pleasant  Rider- 
hood  formed.” 

“Then  it  is  the  lady  as  formerly  objected?” 
said  Wegg. 

4 4 Sir,”  returned  Venus  with  dignity,  “I  ac- 
cept the  altered  phrase.  It  is  the  lady  ns  for- 
merly objected.” 

44  When  is  it  to  come  off?”  asked  Silas. 

44  Mr.  Wegg,”  said  Venus,  with  another  flush. 
44 1 can  not  permit  it  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
Fight.  I must  temperately  but  firmly  call  upon 
you,  Sir,  to  amend  that  question.” 

44  When  is  the  lady,”  Wegg  reluctantly  de- 
manded, constraining  his  ill-temper  in  remem- 
brance of  the  partnership  and  its  stock  in  trade, 

4 4 agoing  to  give  her  ’and  where  she  has  already 
given  her  ’art  ?” 

44  Sir,”  returned  Venus,  44 1 again  accept  the 
altered  phrase,  and  with  pleasure.  The  lady  is 
agoing  to  give  her  ’and  where  she  has  already 
given  her  ’art  next  Monday.” 

44 Then  the  lady’s  objection  has  been  met?” 
said  Silas. 

44 Mr.  Wegg,”  said  Venus,  44  as  I did  name 
to  you,  I think,  on  a former  occasion,  if  not  on 
former  occasions — ” 

“On  former  occasions,”  interrupted  Wegg. 

44  — What,”  pursued  Venus,  44  what  the  nature 
of  the  lady’s  objection  was,  I may  impart,  with- 
out violating  any  of  the  tender  confidences  since 
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sprung  up  between  the  lady  and  myself,  how  it 
has  been  met,  through  the  kind  interference  of 
two  good  friends  of  mine : one,  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady:  and  one,  not.  The 
pint  was  thrown  out,  Sir,  by  those  two  friends 
when  they  did  me  the  great  service  of  waiting 
on  the  lady  to  try  if  a union  betwixt  the  lady 
and  me  could  not  be  brought  to  bear— the  pint, 

I say,  was  thrown  out  by  them,  Sir,  whether  if, 
after  marriage,  I confined  myself  to  the  articu- 
lation of  men,  children,  and  the  lower  animals, 
it  might  not  relieve  the  lady’s  mind  of  her  feel- 
ing respecting  being — as  a lady — regarded  in  a 
bony  light.  It  was  a happy  thought,  Sir,  and 
it  took  root.” 

44  It  would  seem,  Mr.  Venus,”  observed  Wegg, 
with  a touch  of  distrust,  44  that  you  are  flush  of 
friends?” 

44  Pretty  well,  Sir,”  that  gentleman  answered, 
in  a tone  of  placid  mystery.  44  So-so,  Sir.  Pretty 
well.” 

“However,”  said  Wegg,  after  eying  him 
with  another  touch  of  distrust,  “I  wish  you  joy. 

One  man  spends  his  fortune  in  one  way,  and 
another  in  another.  You  are  going  to  try  mat- 
rimony. I mean  to  try  traveling.” 

44  Indeed,  Mr.  Wegg  ?” 

“Change  of  air,  sea-scenery,  and  my  natural 
rest,  I hope  may  bring  me  round  after  the  per- 
secutions I have  undergone  from  the  dustman 
with  his  head  tied  up,  which  I just  now  mcn- 
tioried.  The  tough  job  being  ended  and  the 
Mounds  laid  low,  the  hour  is  come  for  Boffin  to 
stump  up.  Would  ten  to-morrow  morning  suit 
you,  partner,  for  finally  bringing  Boffin’s  nose 
to  the  grindstone  ?” 

Ten  to-morrow  morning  would  quite  suit  Mr. 
Venus  for  that  excellent  purpose. 

“You  have  had  him  well  under  inspection,  I 
hope  ?”  said  Silas. 

Mr.  Venus  had  had  him  under  inspection  pretty 
well  every  day. 

44  Suppose  you  was  just  to  step  round  to-night 
then,  and  give  him  orders  from  me — I say  from 
me,  because  he  knows  I won’t  be  played  with — 
to  be  ready  with  his  papers,  his  accounts,  and 
his  cash,  at  that  time  in  the  morning?”  said 
Wegg.  44  And  as  a matter  of  form,  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  your  own  feelings,  before  wo  go 
out  (for  I’ll  walk  with  you  part  of  the  way, 
though  my  leg  gives  under  me  with  weariness), 
let’s  have  a look  at  the  stock  in  trade.” 

Mr.  Venus  produced  it,  and  it  was  perfectly 
correct ; Mr.  Venus  undertook  to  produce  it 
again  in  the  morning,  and  to  keep  tryst  with 
Mr.  Wegg  on  Boffin’s  doorstep  as  the  clock  struck 
ten.  At  a certain  point  of  the  road  between 
Clerkenwell  and  Boffin’s  house  (Mr.  Wegg  ex- 
pressly insisted  that  there  should  bo  no  prefix  to 
the  Golden  Dustman’s  name)  the  partners  sepa- 
rated for  the  night 

It  was  a very  bad  night ; to  which  succeeded 
a very  bad  morning.  The  streets  were  so  un- 
usually slushy,  muddy,  and  miserable,  in  the 
morning,  that  Wegg  rode  to  the  scene  of  action; 
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arguing  that  a man  who  was,  as  it  were,  going 
to  the  Bank  to  draw  out  a handsome  property 
could  well  afford  that  trifling  expense. 

Venus  was  punctual,  and  Wegg  undertook  to 
knock  at  the  door  and  conduct  the  conference. 
Door  knocked  at.  Door  opened. 

“ Boffin  at  home?” 

The  servant  replied  that  Mr.  Boffin  was  at 
home. 

“He’ll  do,”  said  Wegg,  “ though  it  ain’t 
what  I call  him.” 

The  servant  inquired  if  they  had  any  appoint- 
ment? 

“Now  I tell  you  what,  young  fellow,”  said 
Wegg,  “I  won’t  have  it.  This  won’t  do  for 
me.  I don’t  want  menials.  I want  Boffin.” 

They  were  shown  into  a waiting-room,  where 
the  all-powerful  Wegg  wore  his  hat,  and  whis- 
tled, and  with  his  forefinger  stirred  up  a clock 
that  stood  upon  the  chimney-piece  until  he  made 
it  strike.  In  a few  minutes  they  were  shown  up 
stairs  into  what  used  to  be  Boffin’s  room  ; which, 
besides  the  door  of  entrance,  had  folding-doors 
in  it,  to  make  it  one  of  a suit  of  rooms  when 
occasion  required.  Here  Boffin  was  seated  at  a 
library-table,  and  here  Mr.  Wegg,  having  impe- 
riously motioned  the  servant  to  withdraw,  drew 
up  a chair  and  seated  himself,  in  his  hat,  close 
beside  him.  Here  also  Mr.  Wegg  instantly  un- 
derwent the  remarkable  experience  of  having 
his  hat  twitched  off  his  head  and  thrown  out  of 
a window,  which  was  opened  and  shut  for  'the 
purpose. 

“ Be  careful  what  insolent  liberties  you  take 
in  that  gentleman’s  presence,”  said  the  owner 
of  the  hand  which  had  done  this,  “or  I will 
throw  you  after  it.” 

Wegg  involuntarily  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
bare  head,  and  stared  at  the  Secretary.  For  it 
was  he  addressed  him  with  a severe  countenance, 
and  who  had  come  in  quietly  by  the  folding-doors. 

“ Oh !”  said  Wegg,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  suspended  power  of  speech.  “ Very  good ! 
I gave  directions  for  you  to  be  dismissed.  And 
you  ain’t  gone,  ain’t  you  ? Oh  ! We’ll  look 
into  this  presently.  Very  good  1” 

“No,  nor  I ain’t  gone,”  said  another  voice. 

Somebody  else  had  come  in  quietly  by  the 
folding-doors.  Turning  his  head,  Wegg  beheld 
his  persecutor,  the  ever-wakeful  dustman,  ac- 
coutred with  fantail  hat  and  velveteen  smalls 
complete.  Who,  untying  his  tied-up  broken 
head,  revealed  a head  that  was  whole  and  a face 
that  was  Sloppy’s. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha,  gentlemen!”  roared  Sloppy,  in 
a peal  of  laughter,  and  with  immeasurable  rel- 
ish. “He  never  thought  as  I could  sleep  stand- 
ing, and  often  done  it  when  I turned  for  Mrs. 
Higden ! He  never  thought  as  I used  to  give 
Mrs.  Higden  the  Police-news  in  different  voices ! 
But  I did  lead  him  a life  all  through  it,  gentle- 
men, I hope  I really  and  truly  did  !”  Here  Mr. 
Sloppy  opening  his  mouth  to  a quite  alarming 
extent,  and  throwing  back  his  head  to  peal 
again,  revealed  incalculable  buttons. 


“Oh!”  said  Wegg,  slightly  discomfited,  but 
not  much  as  yet : “ one  and  one  is  two  not  dis- 
missed, is  it?  Bof — fin ! Just  let  me  ask  a 
question.  Who  set  this  chap  on,  in  this  dress, 
when  the  carting  began?  Who  employed  this 
fellow?” 

“Isay!”  remonstrated  Sloppy,  jerking  his 
head  forward.  “No  fellows,  or  /’ll  throw  you 
out  of  winder !” 

Mr.  Boffin  appeased  him  with  a wave  of  his 
hand,  and  said : “I  employed  him,  Wegg.” 

“Oh!  You  employed  him,  Boffin?  Very 
good.  Mr.  Venus,  we  raise  our  terms,  and  we 
can’t  do  better  than  proceed  to  business.  Bof — 
fin ! I want  the  room  cleared  of  these  two 
scum.”  , . , . 

“ That’s  not  going  to  be  done,  Wegg,”  replied 
Mr.  Boffin,  sitting  composedly  on  the  libraay- 
table,  at  one  end,  while  the  Secretary  sat  com- 
posedly on  it  at  the  other. 

“Bof — fin!  Not  going  to  be  done?”  repeat- 
ed Wegg.  “Not  at  your  peril ?” 

“No,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  shaking  his 
head  good-humoredly.  “ Not  at  my  peril,  and 
not  on  any  other  terms.” 

Wegg  reflected  a moment,  and  then  said: 
“Mr.  Venus,  will  you  be  so  good  as  hand  me 
over  that  same  docky ment  ?” 

“Certainly,  Sir,”  replied  Venus,  handing  it 
to  him  with  much  politeness.  “There  it  is. 
Having  now,  Sir,  parted  with  it,  I wish  to  make 
a small  observation : not  so  much  because  it  is 
any  ways  necessary,  or  expresses  any  new  doc- 
trine or  discovery,  as  because  it  is  a comfort  to 
ray  mind.  Silas  Wegg,  you  ore  a precious  old 
rascal.” 

Mr.  Wegg,  who,  as  if  anticipating  a compli- 
ment, had  been  beating  time  with  the  paper  to 
the  other’s  politeness  until  this  unexpected  con- 
clusion came  upon  him,  stopped  rather  abruptly. 

“Silas  Wegg,”  said  Venus,  “know  that  I 
took  the  liberty  of  taking  Mr.  Boffin  into  our 
concern,  as  a sleeping  partner,  at  a very  early 
period  of  our  firm’s  existence.” 

“Quite  true,”  added  Mr.  Boffin;  “and  I 
tested  Venus  by  making  him  a pretended  pro- 
posal or  two ; and  I found  him  on  the  whole  a 
very  honest  man,  Wegg.” 

“ So  Mr.  Boffin,  in  his  indulgence,  is  pleased 
to  say,”  Venus  remarked : “though  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  dirt  my  hands  were  not,  for  a few 
hours,  quite  as  clean  as  I could  wish.  But  I 
hope  I made  early  and  full  amends.” 

“Venus,  you  did,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Cer- 
tainly, certainly,  certainly.”  * 

Venus  inclined  his  head  with  respect  and  grat- 
itude. “Thank  you,  Sir.  I am  much  obliged 
to  you,  Sir,  for  all.  For  your  good  opinion  now', 
for  your  way  of  receiving  and  encouraging  me 
when  I first  put  myself  in  communication  with 
you,  and  for  the  influence  since  so  kindly  brought 
to  bear  upon  a certain  lady,  both  by  yourself  and 
by  Mr.  John  Harmon.”  To  whom,  when  thus 
making  mention  of  him,  he  also  bowed. 

Wegg  followed  the  name  with  sharp  ears  and 
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the  action  with  sharp  eyes,  and  a certain  cring- 
ing air  was  infusing  itself  into  his  bullying  air, 
when  his  attention  was  re-claimed  by  Venus. 

“ Every  thing  else  between  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Wegg,”  said  Venus,  “now  explains  itself,  and 
you  can  now  make  out,  Sir,  without  further 
words  from  me.  But  totally  to  prevent  any  un- 
pleasantness or  mistake  that  might  arise  on  what 
I consider  an  important  point,  to  be  made  quite 
clear  at  the  close  of  our  acquaintance,  I beg  the 
leave  of  Mr.  Boffin  and  Mr.  John  Harmon  to 
repeat  an  observation  which  I have  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  under  yonr  notice.  You 
are  a precious  old  rascal  !” 

“You  are  a fool,”  said  Wegg,  with  a snap 
of  his  fingers,  “and  I’d  have  got  rid  of  you  be- 
fore now,  if  I could  have  struck  out  any  way  of 
doing  it.  I have  thought  it  over,  I can  tell  you. 
You  may  go,  and  welcome.  You  leave  the  more 
for  me.  Because,  you  know,”  said  Wegg,  di- 
viding his  next  observation  between  Mr.  Boffin 
and  Mr.  Harmon,  “ I am  worth  my  price,  and 
I mean  to  have  it.  This  getting  off  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  and  it  tells  with  such  an  ana- 
tomical Pump  as  this  one,”  pointing  out  Mr. 
Venus,  “but  it  won’t  do  with  a Man.  I am 
here  to  be  bought  off,  and  I have  named  my 
figure.  Now,  buy  me,  or  leave  me.” 

“I’ll  leave  yon,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
laughing,  “as  far  as  I am  concerned.” 

“ Bof— fin !”  replied  Wegg,  turning  upon  him 
with  a severe  air,  “ I understand  your  new-born 
boldness.  I see  the  brass  underneath  your  sil- 
ver. You  have  got  your  nose  put  out  of  joint. 
Knowing  that  you’ve  nothing  at  stake,  you  can 
afford  to  come  the  independent  game.  Why, 
you’re  just  so  much  smeary  glass  to  see  through, 
you  know ! But  Mr.  Hannon  is  in  another  sit- 
uation. What  Mr.  Harmon  risks  is  quite  an- 
other pair  of  shoes.  Now,  I’ve  heerd  something 
lately  about  this  being  Mr.  Harmon — I make  out 
now  some  hints  that  I’ve  met  on  that  subject 
in  the  newspaper — and  I drop  you,  Bof— fin,  as 
beneath  my  notice.  I ask  Mr.  Harmon  whether 
he  has  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  present 
paper  ?n 

“It  is  a will  of  my  late  father’s,  of  more  re- 
cent date  than  the  will  proved  by  Mr.  Boffin 
(address  whom  again,  as  you  have  addressed 
him  already,  and  Til  knock  you  down),  leaving 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  Crown,”  said 
John  Hannon,  with  as  much  indifference  as  was 
compatible  with  extreme  sternness. 

“Right  yon  are!”  cried  Wegg.  “Then,” 
screwing  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  his  wood- 
en leg,  and  screwing  his  wooden  head  very  much 
on  one  side,  and  screwing  up  one  eye : “ then,  I 
put  the  question  to  you,  what’s  this  paper  worth  ?” 

“Nothing,”  said  John  Harmon. 

Wegg  had  repeated  the  word  with  a sneer, 
and  was  entering  on  some  sarcastic  retort,  when, 
to  his  boundless  amazement,  he  found  himself 
gripped  by  the  cravat;  shaken  until  his  teeth 
chattered ; shoved  back,  staggering,  into  a cor- 
ner of  the  room  ; and  pinned  there. 
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“You  scoundrel!”  said  John  Harmon,  whose 
sea-faring  hold  was  like  that  of  a vice. 

“You’re  knocking  my  head  against  the  wall,” 
urged  Silas,  faintly. 

“I  mean  to  knock  your  head  against  the 
wall,”  returned  John  Harmon,  suiting  his  ac- 
tion to  his  words,  with  the  heartiest  good-will ; 

“and  I’d  give  a thousand  pounds  for  leave  to 
knock  your  brains  out.  Listen,  you  scoundrel, 
and  look  at  that  Dutch  bottle.” 

Sloppy  held  it  up,  for  his  edification. 

“ That  Dutch  bottle,  scoundrel,  contained  the 
latest  will  of  the  many  wills  made  by  my  unhap- 
py self-tormenting  father.  That  will  gives  ev- 
ery thing  absolutely  to  my  noble  benefactor  and 
yours,  Mr.  Boffin,  excluding  and  reviling  me, 
and  my  sister  (then  already  dead  of  a broken 
heart),  by  name.  That  Dutch  bottle  was  found 
by  my  noble  benefactor  and  yours,  after  he  en- 
tered on  possession  of  the  estate.  That  Dutch 
bottle  distressed  him  beyond  measure,  because, 
though  I and  my  sister  were  both  no  more,  it 
cast  a slur  upon  our  memory  which  he  knew  wc 
had  done  nothing  in  our  miserable  youth  to  de- 
serve. That  Dutch  bottle,  therefore,  he  buried 
in  the  Mound  belonging  to  him,  and  there  it  lay 
while  you,  you  thankless  wretch,  were  prodding 
and  poking— often  very  near  it,  I dare  say.  His 
intention  was,  that  it  should  never  see  the  light ; 
but  ho  was  afraid  to  destroy  it,  lest  to  destroy 
such  a document,  even  with  his  great  generous 
motive,  might  be  an  offense  at  law.  After  the 
discovery  was  made  here  who  I was,  Mr.  Boffin, 
still  restless  on  the  subject,  told  me,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  impossible  for  such  a hound  as 
you  to  appreciate,  the  secret  of  that  Dutch  bot- 
tle. I urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  its  being 
dug  up,  and  the  paper  being  legally  produced 
and  established.  The  first  thing  you  saw  him 
do,  and  the  second  thing  has  been  done  without 
your  knowledge.  Consequently,  the  paper  now 
rattling  in  your  hand  as  I shake  you — and  I 
should  like  to  shake  the  life  out  of  you — is  worth 
less  than  the  rotten  cork  of  the  Dutch  bottle,  dp 
you  understand  V* 

Judging  from  the  fallen  countenance  of  Silas 
os  his  head  wagged  backward  and  forward  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner,  he  did  understand. 

“Now,  scoundrel,”  said  John  Harmon,  tak- 
ing another  sailor-like  turn  on  his  cravat  and 
holding  him  in  his  corner  at  arm’s-length,  “I 
shall  make  two  more  short  speeches  to  you,  be- 
cause I hope  they  will  torment  you.  Your  dis- 
covery was  a genuine  discovery  (such  as  it  was), 
for  nobody  had  thought  of  looking  into  that 
place.  Neither  did  we  know  you  had  made  it 
until  Venus  spoke  to  Mr.  Boffin,  though  I kept 
you  under  good  observation  from  my  first  ap- 
pearance here,  and  though  Sloppy  has  long  made 
it  the  chief  occupation  and  delight  of  his  life  to 
attend  you  like  your  shadow.  I tell  you  this, 
that  you  may  know  we  knew  enough  of  you  to 
persuade  Mr.  Boffin  to  let  us  lead  you  on,  de- 
luded, to  the  last  possible  moment,  in  order  that 
your  disappointment  might  be  the  heaviest  pos- 
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sible  disappointment.  That’s  the  first  short 
speech,  do  you  understand  ?” 

Here  John  Hannon  assisted  his  comprehen- 
sion with  another  shake. 

“Now,  scoundrel,”  he  pursued,  “I  am  going 
to  finish.  You  supposed  me  just  now  to  be  the 
possessor  of  my  father’s  property. — So  I am. 
But  through  any  act  of  my  father’s,  or  by  any 
right  I have  ? No.  Through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Boffin.  The  conditions  that  he  made 
with  me,  before  parting  with  the  secret  of  the 
Dutch  bottle,  were,  that  I should  take  the  for- 
tune, and  that  he  should  take  his  Mound  and  no 
more.  I owe  every  thing  I possess  solely  to  the 
disin teres tedness,  uprightness,  tenderness,  good- 
ness (there  are  no  words  to  satisfy  me)  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin.  And  when,  knowing  what  I 
knew,  I saw  such  a mud- worm  as  you  presume 
to  rise  in  this  house  against  this  noble  soul,  the 
wonder  is,”  added  John  Harmon  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  with  a very  ugly  turn  in- 
deed on  Wegg*8  cravat,  “ that  I didn’t  try  to 
twist  your  head  off,  and  fling  that  out  of  win- 
dow I So.  That’s  the  last  short  speech,  do  you 
understand?” 

Silas,  released,  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
cleared  it,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  a rather  large 
fish  bone  in  that  region.  Simultaneously  with 
this  action  on  his  part  in  his  corner,  a singular, 
and  on  the  surface  an  incomprehensible,  move- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Sloppy : who  began  back- 
ing toward  Mr.  Wegg  along  the  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  a porter  or  heaver  who  is  about  to  lift 
n sack  of  flour  or  coals. 

“Iam  sorry,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  in  his 
clemency,  “ that  my  old  lady  and  I can’t  have  a 
better  opinion  of  you  than  the  bad  one  we  are 
forced  to  entertain.  But  I shouldn’t  like  to 
leave  you,  after  all  said  and  done,  worse  off  in 
life  than  I found  you.  Therefore  say  in  a word, 
before  we  part,  what  it’ll  cost  to  set  you  up  in 
another  stall.” 

“ And  in  another  place,”  John  Hannon  struck 
in.  “You  don’t  come  outside  these  windows.” 

“Mr.  Boffin,”  returned  Wegg  in  avaricious 
humiliation:  “when  I first  had  the  honor  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  I had  got  together  a 
collection  of  ballads  which  was,  I may  say,  above 
price.” 

“Then  they  can’t  be  paid  for,”  said  John 
Harmon,  “ and  you  had  better  not  try,  my  dear 
Sir.” 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Boffin,”  resumed  Wegg, 
with  a malignant  glance  in  the  last  speaker’s  di- 
rection, “I  was  putting  the  case  to  you,  who,  if 
my  Benses  did  not  deceive  me,  put  the  case  to 
mo.  I had  a very  choice  collection  of  ballads, 
and  there  fcas  a new  stock  of  gingerbread  in  the 
tin  box.  I say  no  more,  but  would  rather  leave 
it  to  you.” 

“But  it’s  difficult  to  name  what’s  right,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin  uneasily,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
“ and  I don’t  want  to  go  beyond  what's  right, 
because  you  really  have  turned  out  such  a very 
bad  customer.  So  artful,  and  so  ungrateful  you 


have  been,  Wegg;  for  when  did  I ever  injure 
you?” 

“There  was  also,”  Mr.  Wegg  went  on,  in  a 
meditative  manner,  “a  errand  connection,  in 
which  I was  much  respected.  But  I would  not 
wish  to  be  deemed  covetuous,  and  I would  rather 
leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“ Upon  my  word,  I don’t  know  what  to  put  it 
at,”  the  Golden  Dustman  muttered. 

“There  was  likewise,”  resumed  Wegg,  “a 
pair  of  trestles,  for  which  alone  a Irish  person, 
who  was  deemed  a judge  of  trestles,  offered  five 
and  six— a sum  I would  not  hear  of,  for  I should 
have  lost  by  it — and  there  was  a stool,  a um- 
brella, a clothes-horse,  and  a tray.  But  I leave 
it  to  you,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

The  Golden  Dustman  seeming  to  be  engaged 
in  some  abstruse  calculation,  Mr.  Wegg  assisted 
him  with  the  following  additional  items. 

“There  was,  further,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Master 
George,  Aunt  Jane,  and  Uncle  Parker.  Ah ! 

When  a man  thinks  of  the  loss  of  such  patron- 
age as  that ; when  a man  finds  so  fair  a garden 
rooted  up  by  pigs ; he  finds  it  hard  indeed,  with- 
out going  high,  to  work  it  into  money.  But  I 
leave  it  wholly  to  you,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Sloppy  still  continued  his  singular,  and 
on  the  surface  his  incomprehensible,  move- 
ment. 

“ Leading  on  has  been  mentioned,”  said  Wegg, 
with  a melancholy  air,  “ and  it’s  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  the  tone  of  my  mind  may  have  been 
lowered  by  unwholesome  reading  on  the  subject 
of  Misers,  when  you  was  leading  me  and  others 
on  to  think  you  one  yourself,  Sir.  All  I can  say 
is,  that  I felt  my  tone  of  mind  a lowering  at  the 
time.  And  how  can  a man  put  a price  upon  his 
mind ! There  was  likewise  a hat  just  now.  But 
I leave  the  ole  to  you,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“ Come !”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Here’s  a couple 
of  pound.” 

“Injustice  to  myself,  I couldn’t  take  it,  Sir.” 

The  words  were  but  out  of  his  mouth  when 
John  Harmon  lifted  his  finger,  and  Sloppy,  who 
was  now  close  to  Wegg,  backed  to  Wegg’s  back, 
stooped,  grasped  his  coat  collar  behind  with  both 
hands,  and  deftly  swung  him  up  like  the  sack 
of  flour  or  coals  before  mentioned.  A counte- 
nance of  special  discontent  and  amazement  Mr. 

Wegg  exhibited  in  this  position,  with  his  but- 
tons almost  as  prominently  on  view  as  Sloppy’s 
own,  and  with  his  wooden  leg  in  a highly  unac- 
commodating state.  But  not' for  many  seconds 
was  his  countenance  visible  in  the  room;  for 
Sloppy  lightly  trotted  out  with  him  and  trotted 
down  the  staircase,  Mr.  Venus  attending  to  open 
the  street  door.  Mr.  Sloppy’s  instructions  had 
been  to  deposit  his  burden  in  the  road ; but  a 
scavenger's  cart  happening  to  stand  unattended 
at  the  corner,  with  its  little  ladder  planted  against 
the  wheel,  Mr.  S.  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  shooting  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  into 
the  cart’s  contents.  A somewhat  difficult  feat, 
achieved  with  great  dexterity,  and  with  a pro- 
digious splash. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  WAfl  CAUGHT  JS  THE  TBAPfl  THAT  WERE 
SET. 

How  Bradley  Headstone  had  been  racked  and 
riven  in  his  mind  since  the  quiet  evening  when 
by  the  river-side  he  had  risen,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Bargeman,  none  but  he  could 
have  told.  Not  even  he  could  have  told,  for 
such  misery  can  only  be  felt. 

First,  he  had  to  bear  the  combined  weight  of 
the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done,  of  that 
haunting  reproach  that  he  might  have  done  it  so 
ranch  better,  and  of  the  dread  of  discovery.  This 
was  load  enough  to  crush  him,  and  ho  labored 
under  it  day  and  night.  It  was  as  heavy  on  him 
in  his  scanty  sleep  as  in  his  red-eyed  waking 
hours.  It  bore  him  down  with  a dread  unchang- 
ing monotony,  in  which  there  was  not  a mo- 
ment’s variety.  The  overweighted  beast  of  bur- 
den, or  the  overweighted  slave,  can  for  certain 
instants  shift  the  physical  load,  and  find  some 
slight  respite  even  in  enforcing  additional  pain 
upon  such  a set  of  muscles  or  such  a limb. 
Not  even  that  poor  mockery  of  relief  could  the 
wretched  man  obtain,  under  the  steady  pressure 
of  the  infernal  atmosphere  into  which  he  had 
entered. 

Time  went  by,  and  no  visible  suspicion  dogged 
him ; time  went  by,  and  in  such  public  accounts 
of  the  attack  as  were  renewed  at  intervals,  he 
began  to  see  Mr.  Lightwood  (who  acted  as  law- 
yer for  the  injured  man)  straying  further  from 
the  fact,  going  wider  of  the  issue,  and  evidently 
slackening  in  his  zeal.  By  degrees  a glimmer- 
ing of  the  cause  of  this  began  to  break  on  Brad- 
ley’s sight.  Then  came  the  chance  encounter 
with  Mr.  Milvey  at  the  railway  station  (where 
he  often  lingered  in  his  leisure  hours,  as  a place 
where  any  fresh  news  of  his  deed  would  be  cir- 
culated, or  any  placard  referring  to  it  would  be 
posted),  and  then  he  saw  in  the  light  what  he 
bad  brought  about. 

For  then  he  saw  that  through  his  desperate 
attempt  to  separate  those  two  forever  he  had 
been  made  the  means  of  uniting  them.  That  he 
had  dipped  liis  hands  in  blood  to  mark  himself 
a miserable  fool  and  tool.  That  Eugene  Wray- 
burn,  for  bis  wife's  sake,  set  him  aside  and  left 
him  to  crawl  along  his  blasted  conree.  He 
thought  of  Fate,  or  Providence,  or  be  the  di- 
recting Power  what  it  might,  as  having  put  a 
fraud  upon  him— -overreached  him — and  in  his 
impotent  mad  rage  bit,  and  tore,  and  had  his  fit. 

New  assurance  of  the  truth  came  upon  him 
in  the  next  few  following  days,  when  it  was  put 
forth  how  the  wounded  man  had  been  married 
on  his  bed,  and  to  whom,  and  how,  though  al- 
ways in  a dangerous  condition,  he  was  a shade 
better.  Bradley  would  far  rather  havo  been 
seized  for  his  murder  than  he  would  have  read 
that  passage,  knowing  himself  spared,  and  know- 
ing why. 

But,  not  to  be  still  further  defrauded  and  over- 
reached— which  he  would  be  if  implicated  by 


Riderhood,  and  punished  by  the  law  for  bis  ab- 
ject failure,  as  though  it  had  been  a success — 
he  kept  close  in  his  school  during  the  day,  ven- 
tured out  warily  at  night,  and  went  no  more  to 
the  railway  station.  lie  examined  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  for  any  sign  that  Rider- 
hood  acted  on  his  hinted  threat  of  so  summon- 
ing him  to  renew  their  acquaintance,  but  found 
none.  Having  paid  him  handsomely  for  the 
support  and  accommodation  he  had  had  at  the 
Lock  House,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a very  ig- 
norant man  who  could  not  write,  ho  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  to  be  feared  at  all,  or 
whether  they  need  ever  meet  again. 

All  this  time  his  mind  was  never  off  the  rack, 
and  his  raging  sense  of  having  been  made  to 
fling  himself  across  the  chasm  which  divided 
those  two,  and  bridge  it  over  for  their  coming 
together,  never  cooled  down.  This  horrible  con- 
dition brought  on  other  fits.  He  could  not  have 
said  how  many,  or  when;  but  he  saw  in  the 
faces  of  his  pupils  that  they  had  seen  him  in 
that  state,  and  that  they  were  possessed  by  a 
dread  of  his  relapsing. 

One  winter  day,  when  a slight  fall  of  6now  was 
feathering  the  sills  and  frames  of  the  school- 
room windows,  he  stood  at  his  blackboard,  cray- 
on in  hand,  about  to  commence  with  a class; 
when,  reading  in  the  countenances  of  those  boys 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  they 
seemed  in  alarm  for  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  door  toward  which  they  faced.  He  then 
saw  a slouching  man  of  forbidding  appearance 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  school,  with  a bun- 
dle under  his  arm ; and  saw  that  it  was  Rider- 
hood. 

He  sat  down  on  a stool  which  one  of  his  boys 
put  for  him,  and  he  had  a passing  knowledge 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  falling,  and  that  his 
face  was  becoming  distorted.  But  the  fit  went 
off  for  that  time,  and  he  wiped  his  mouth,  and 
stood  up  again. 

“ Beg  your  pardon,  governor  I By  your  leave !" 
said  Riderhood,  knuckling  his  forehead,  with  a 
chuckle  and  a leer.  “What  place  may  this 
be?” 

“ This  is  a school.” 

“ Where  young  folks  learns  wot’s  right?”  said 
Riderhood,  gravely  nodding.  “Beg  your  par- 
don, governor ! By  your  leave ! But  who  teach- 
es this  school?” 

“Ido.” 

“You’re  the  master,  are  you,  learned  gov- 
ernor ?” 

“ Yes.  I am  the  master.” 

“ And  a lovely  thing  it  must  be,”  said  Rider- 
hood, “ fur  to  learn  young  folks  wot’s  right,  and 
fur  to  know  wot  they  know  wot  you  ^Lo  it.  Beg 
your  pardon,  learned  governor ! By  your  leave ! 
That  there  blackboard ; wot’s  it  for  ?” 

“ It  is  for  drawing  on,  or  writing  on.” 

“Is  it  though!”  said  Riderhood.  “Who’d 
have  thought  it,  from  the  looks  on  it ! Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  write  your  name  upon  it, 
learned  governor?”  (In  a wheedling  tone.) 
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Bradley  hesitated  for  a moment;  but  placed 
his  usual  signature,  enlarged,  upon  the  board. 

“I  ain’t  a learned  character  myself,”  said 
Riderhood,  surveying  the  class,  “ but  I do  ad- 
mire learning  in  others.  I should  dearly  like  to 
hear  these  here  young  folks  read  that  there  name 
off  from  the  writing.” 

The  arms  of  the  class  went  up.  At  the  mis- 
erable master’s  nod  the  shrill  chorus  arose: 
“ Bradley  Headstone !” 

“No?”  cried  Riderhood.  “You  don't  mean 
it?  Headstone!  Why,  that's  in  a church- 
yard. Hooroar  for  another  turn !” 

Another  tossing  of  arms,  another  nod,  and 
another  shrill  chorus : “ Bradley  Headstone !” 

“I’ve  got  it  now!”  said  Riderhood,  after  at- 
tentively listening,  and  internally  repeating: 
“Bradley.  I see.  Chris'en  name,  Bradley, 
sim’lar  to  Roger,  which  is  my  own.  Eh? 
Fam’ly  name,  Headstone,  sim’lar  to  Riderhood, 
which  Is  my  own.  Eh?” 

Shrill  chorus.  “Yes!” 

“ Might  you  be  acquainted,  learned  governor,” 
said  Riderhood,  “with  a person  of  about  your 
own  heighth  and  breadth,  and  wot  'ud  pull  down 
in  a scale  about  your  own  weight,  answering  to 
a name  sounding  suramat  like  Totherest?”' 

With  a desperation  in  him  that  made  him 
perfectly  quiet,  though  his  jaw  was  heavily 
squared;  with  his  eyes  upon  Riderhood;  and 
with  traces  of  quickened  breathing  in  his  nos- 
trils, the  schoolmaster  replied,  in  a suppressed 
voice,  after  a pause : “ I think  I know  the  man 
you  mean.” 

“I  thought  you  knowed  the  man  I mean, 
learned  governor.  I want  the  man.” 

With  a half  glance  around  him  at  his  pupils, 
Bradley  returned : “ Do  you  suppose  he  is  here  ?” 

“Begging  your  pardon,  learned  governor,  and 
by  your  leave,”  said  Riderhood,  with  a laugh, 
“how  could  I suppose  he’s  here,  when  there’s 
nobody  here  but  you,  and  me,  and  these  young 
lambs  wot  you’re  a learning  on  ? But  he  is  most 
excellent  company,  that  man,  and  I want  him  to 
come  and  see  me  at  my  Lock,  up  the  river.” 

“I’ll  tell  him  so.” 

“D’ye  think  he’ll  come?”  asked  Riderhood. 

“ I am  sure  he  will.” 

“Having  got  your  word  for  him,” said  Rider- 
hood, “I  shall  count  upon  him.  P’raps  you’d 
so  fur  obleege  me,  learned  governor,  as  tell  him 
that  if  he  don’t  come  precious  soon  I’ll  look  him 
up.” 

“ He  shall  know  it.” 

“ Thankee.  As  I says  a while  ago,”  pursued 
Riderhood,  changing  his  hoarse  tone  and  leering 
round  upon  the  class  again,  “ though  not  a learn- 
ed charactqf  my  own  self,  I do  admire  learning 
in  others,  to  be  sure ! Being  here  and  having 
met  with  your  kind  attention,  Master,  might  I, 
afore  I go,  ask  a question  of  these  here  young 
lambs  of  yourn  ?” 

“ If  it  is  in  the  way  of  school,”  said  Bradley, 
Always  sustaining  his  dark  look  at  the  other,  and 
speaking  in  his  suppressed  voice,  “you  may.” 


| “ Oh ! It’s  in  the  way  of  school !”  cried  Rid- 

erhood. “I’ll  pound  it,  Master,  to  be  in  the 
way  of  school.  Wot’s  the  diwisions  of  water, 
my  lara|>s?  Wot  sorts  of  water  is  there  on  the 
land?” 

Shrill  chorus : “Seas, rivers,  lakes, and  ponds.” 

“Seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,”  said  Rider- 
hood. “They’ve  got  all  the  lot,  Master!  Bio  wed 
if  I shouldn’t  have  left  out  lakes,  never  having 
clapped  eyes  upon  one,  to  my  knowledge.  Seas, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds.  Wot  is  it,  lambs,  as 
they  catches  in  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  ?” 

Shrill  chorus  (with  some  contempt  for  the  ease 
of  the  question) : * 4 Fish !” 

“Good  agin!”  said  Riderhood.  “But  wot 
else  is  it,  my  lambs,  as  they  sometimes  ketches 
in  rivers  ?” 

Chorus  at  a loss.  One  shrill  voice : “ Weed !” 

“ Good  agin !”  cried  Riderhood.  “ But  it  ain’t 
weed  neither.  You'll  never  guess,  my  dears. 
Wot  is  it,  besides  fish,  as  they  sometimes  ketch- 
es in  rivers?  Well!  I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  suits  o’ 
clothes.” 

Bradley’s  face  changed. 

“Leastways,  lambs,”  said  Riderhood,  observ- 
ing him  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  “that’s 
wot  I my  own  self  sometimes  ketches  in  rivers. 
For  strike  me  blind,  my  lambs,  if  I didn’t  ketch 
in  a river  the  wery  bundle  under  my  arm !” 

The  class  looked  at  the  master,  as  if  appeal- 
ing from  the  irregular  entrapment  of  this  mode 
of  examination.  The  master  looked  at  the 
examiner,  as  if  he  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces. 

“I  ask  your  pardon,  learned  governor,”  said 
Riderhood,  smearing  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth 
as  he  laughed  with  a relish,  “’tain't  fair  to  the 
lambs,  I know.  It  wos  a bit  of  fun  of  mine. 
But  upon  my  soul  I drawed  this  here  bundle  out 
of  a river ! It’s  a Bargeman's  suit  of  clothes. 
You  see,  it  had  been  sunk  there  by  the  man  as 
wore  it,  and  I got  it  up.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  sunk  by  the  man 
who  wore  it  ?”  asked  Bradley. 

“ ’Cause  I see  him  do  it,”  said  Riderhood. 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Bradley,  slowly 
withdrawing  his  eyes,  turned  his  fafce  to  the 
blackboard  and  slowly  wiped  his  name  out. 

“ A heap  of  thanks,  Master,”  said  Riderhood, 
“for  bestowing  so  much  of  your  time,  and  of  the 
lambses’  time,  upon  a man  as  hasn’t  got  no  oth- 
er recommendation  to  you  than  being  a honest 
man.  Wishing  to  see  at  my  Lock  up  the  river 
the  person  as  we've  spoke  of,  and  as  you’ve  an- 
swered for,  I takes  my  leave  of  the  lambs  and 
of  their  learned  governor  both.” 

With  those  words  he  slouched  out  of  the 
school,  leaving  the  master  to  get  through  his 
weary  work  as  be  might,  and  leaving  the  whis- 
pering pupils  to  observe  the  master’s  face  until  he 
fell  into  the  fit  which  had  been  long  impending. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  Saturday,  and  a 
holiday.  Bradley  rose  early,  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  Plasbwater  Weir  Mill  Lock.  He  rose 
so  early  that  it  was  not  yet  light  when  he  began 
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his  journey.  Before  extinguishing  the  candle 
by  which  he  had  dressed  himself  he  made  a lit- 
tle parcel  of  his  decent  silver  watch  and  its  de- 
cent guard,  and  wrote  inside  the  paper : 44  Kind- 
ly take  eare  of  these  for  me.”  He  then  addressed 
the  parcel  to  Miss  Feecher,  and  left  it  on  the  most 
protected  corner  of  the  little  seat  in  her  little 
porch. 

It  was  a cold  hard  easterly  morning  when  he 
latched  the  garden  gate  and  turned  away.  The 
light  snowfall  which  had  feathered  his  school- 
room windows  on  the  Thursday  still  lingered  in 
the  air,  and  was  falling  white,  while  the  wind 
blew  black.  The  tardy  day  did  not  appear  un- 
til he  had  been  on  foot  two  hours,  and  had  trav- 
ersed a great  part  of  London  from  east  to  west. 
Such  breakfast  as  he  had  he  took  at  the  com- 
fortless public  house  where  he  had  parted  from 
Riderhood  on  the  occasion  of  their  night-walk. 
He  took  it,  standing  at  the  littered  bar,  and 
looked  lowcringly  at  a man  who  stood  where 
Riderhood  had  stood  that  early  morning. 

He  outwalked  the  short  day,  and  was  on  the 
towing-path  by  the  river,  somewhat  foot-sore, 
when  the  night  closed  in.  Still  two  or  three 
miles  short  of  the  Lock,  he  slackened  his  pace 
then,  but  went  steadily  on.  The  ground  was 
now  covered  with  snow,  though  thinly,  and  there 
were  floating  lumps  of  ice  in  the  more  exposed 
parts  of  the  river,  and  broken  sheets  of  ice  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  banks.  He  took  heed  of 
nothing  but  the  ice,  the  snow,  and  the  distance, 
until  he  saw  a light  ahead,  which  he  knew 
gleamed  from  the  Lock  House  window.  It  ar- 
rested his  steps,  and  he  looked  all  around.  The 
ice,  and  the  snow,  and  he,  and  the  one  light, 
had  absolute  possession  of  the  dreary  scene.  In 
the  distance  before  him,  lay  the  place  where  he 
had  struck  the  worse  than  useless  blows  that 
mocked  him  with  Lizzie’s  presence  there  as  Eu- 
gene's wife.  In  the  distance  behind  him,  lay 
the  place  where  the  children  with  pointing  arms 
had  seemed  to  devote  him  to  the  demons  in  cry- 
ing out  his  name.  Within  there,  where  the  light 
was,  was  the  man  who  as  to  both  distances  could 
give  him  up  to  ruin.  To  these  limits  had  his 
world  shrunk. 

He  mended  his  pace,  keeping  his  eyes  upon 
the  light  with  a strange  intensity,  as  if  he  were 
taking  aim  at  it.  When  ho  approached  it  so 
nearly  as  that  it  parted  into  rays,  they  seemed 
to  fasten  themselves  to  him  and  draw  him  on. 
When  he  struck  the  door  with  his  hand,  his  foot 
followed  so  quickly  on  his  hand  that  he  was  in 
the  room  before  he  was  bidden  to  enter. 

The  light  was  the  joint  product  of  a fire  and  a 
candle.  Between  the  two,  with  his  feet  on  the 
iron  fender,  sat  Riderhood,  pipe  in  mouth. 

He  looked  up  with  a surly  nod  when  his  visit- 
or came  in.  His  visitor  looked  down  with  a surly 
nod.  His  outer  clothing  removed,  the  visitor  then 
took  a seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire. 

“ Not  a smoker,  I think?”  said  Riderhood, 
poshing  a bottle  to  him  across  the  table. 

“No.” 


They  both  lapsed  into  silence  with  their  eyes 
upon  the  fire. 

“You  don't  need  to  be  told  I am  here,”  said 
Bradley  at  length.  “ Who  is  to  begin  ?” 

“I'll  begin,”  said  Riderhood,  “when  I’ve 
smoked  this  here  pipe  out." 

He  finished  it  with  great  deliberation,  knocked 
out  the  ashes  on  the  hob,  and  put  it  by. 

“I’ll  begin,”  he  then  repeated,  “Bradley 
Headstone,  Master,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“Wish  it?  I wish  to  know  what  you  want 
with  me.” 

“And  so  you  shall"  Riderhood  had  looked 
hard  at  his  hands  and  his  pockets,  apparently 
as  a precautionary  measure  lost  he  should  have 
any  weapon  about  him.  But  he  now  leaned  for- 
ward, turning  the  collar  of  his  waistcoat  with  an 
inquisitive  finger,  and  asked,  “Why,  where’s 
your  watch  ?” 

“I  have  left  it  behind.” 

“ I want  it.  But  it  can  be  fetched.  I’ve  took 
a fancy  to  it." 

Bradley  answered  with  a contemptuous  laugh. 

“ I want  it,”  repeated  Riderhood,  in  a louder 
voice,  “and  I mean  to  have  it.” 

“ That  i9  what  you  want  of  me,  is  it  ?” 

“ No,"  said  Riderhood,  still  louder ; “ it’s  on’y 
part  of  what  I want  of  you.  I want  money  of  you." 

“Any  thing  else?" 

“Every  think  else!”  roared  Riderhood,  in  a 
very  loud  and  furious  way.  “Answer  me  like 
that  and  I won’t  talk  to  you  at  all.” 

Bradley  looked  at  him. 

44 Don’t  so  much  as  look  at  me  like  that  or  I 
won’t  talk  to  you  at  all,”  vociferated  Riderhood. 
“But,  instead  of  talking,  I’ll  bring  my  hand 
down  upon  you  with  all  its  weight,”  heavily 
smiting  the  table  with  great  force,  “ and  smash 
you!” 

44  Go  on,"  said  Bradley,  after  moistening  his 
lips. 

“O ! I’m  agoing  on.  Don’t  you  fear  but  Fll 
go  on  full-fast  enough  for  you,  and  fur  enough 
for  you,  without  your  telling.  Look  here,  Brad- 
ley Headstone,  blaster.  You  might  have  split 
the  T’other  governor  to  chips  and  wedges,  with- 
out my  caring,  except  that  I might  have  come 
upon  you  for  a glass  or  so  now  and  then.  Else 
why  have  to  do  with  you  at  all  ? But  when  you 
copied  my  clothes,  and  when  you  copied  my 
neckhankercher,  and  when  you  shook  blood 
upon  me  after  you  had  done  the  trick,  you  did 
wot  I’ll  be  paid  for  and  paid  heavy  for.  If  it 
come  to  be  throw’d  upon  you,  you  was  to  be 
ready  to  throw  it  upon  me,  was  you  ? Where 
else  but  in  Flashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock  was 
there  a man  dressed  according  as  described? 
Where  else  but  in  Flashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock 
was  there  a man  as  hod  had  words  with  him 
coming  through  in  his  boat  ? Look  at  the  Lock- 
keeper  in  Flashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock,  in  them 
same  answering  clothes  and  with  that  same  an- 
swering red  neckhankercher,  and  see  whether  his 
clothes  happens  to  be  bloody  or  not.  Yes,  they 
do  happen  to  be  bloody.  Ah,  you  sly  devil !” 
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Bradley,  very  white,  sat  looking  at  him  in 
silence. 

“But  two  could  play  at  your  game,”  said 
Riderbood,  snapping  his  fingers  at  him  half  a 
dozen  times,  “and  I played  it  long  ago;  long 
afore  you  tried  your  clumsy  hand  at  it ; in  days 
when  you  hadn’t  begun  croaking  your  lectern  or 
what  not  in  your  school.  I know  to  a figure 
how  you  done  it.  Where  you  stole  away  I 
could  steal  away  arter  you,  and  do  it  knowinger 
than  you.  I know  how  you  come  away  from 
London  in  your  own  clothes,  and  where  you 
changed  your  clothes  and  hid  your  clothes.  I 
see  you  with  my  own  eyes  take  your  own  clothes 
from  their  hiding-place  among  them  felled  trees 
and  take  a dip  in  the  river  to  account  for  your 
dressing  yourself,  to  any  one  os  might  come  by. 
I see  you  rise  up  Bradley  Headstone,  Master, 
where  you  sat  down  Bargeman.  I see  you 
pitch  your  Bargeman’s  bundle  into  the  river.  I 
hooked  your  Bargeman’s  bundle  out  of  the  river. 
I’ve  got  your  Bargeman’s  clothes,  tore  this  way 
and  that  way  with  the  scuffle,  stained  green  with 
the  grass,  and  spattered  all  over  with  what  bust* 
from  the  blows.  I’ve  got  them,  and  I’ve  got 
you.  I don’t  care  a curse  for  the  T’other  gov- 
ernor, alive  or  dead,  but  I care  a many  curses 
for  my  own  self.  And  as  you  laid  your  plots 
agin  me  and  was  a sly  devil  agin  me,  I’ll  be 
paid  for  it — I’ll  be  paid  for  it — I’ll  be  paid  for  it 
— till  I’ve  drained  you  dry !” 

Bradley  looked  at  the  fire  with  a working  face 
and  was  silent  for  a while.  At  last  he  said,  with 
what  seemed  an  inconsistent  composure  of  voice 
and  feature : 

“You  can’t  get  blood  out  of  a stone,  Rider- 
hood.” 

“I  can  get  money  out  of  a schoolmaster 
though.” 

“You  can’t  get  out  of  mo  what  is  not  in  me. 
You  can’t  wrest  from  me  what  I have  not  got. 
Mine  is  but  a poor  calling.  You  have  had  more 
than  two  guineas  from  me  already.  Do  you  know 
how  long  it  has  taken  me  (allowing  for  a long 
and  arduous  training)  to  earn  such  a sum  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  nor  I don’t  care.  Yours  is  a 
'spectable  calling.  To  save  your  ’spectability  it’s 
worth  your  while  to  pawn  every  article  of  clothes 
you’ve  got,  sell  every  stick  in  your  house,  and 
beg  and  borrow  every  penny  you  can  get  trusted 
with.  When  you’ve  done  that  and  handed  over 
I’ll  leave  you.  Not  afore.” 

“ How  do  you  mean,  you’ll  leave  me  ?” 

“ I mean  as  I’ll  keep  you  company,  wherever 
you  go,  when  you  go  away  from  here.  Let  the 
Lock  take  care  of  itself.  I’ll  take  care  of  you, 
once  I’ve  got  you.” 

Bradley  again  looked  at  the  fire.  Eying  him 
aside,  Ridcrhood  took  up  his  pipe,  refilled  it, 
lighted  it,  and  sat  smoking.  Bradley  leaned 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  looked  at  the  fire  with  a most  intent 
abstraction. 

“ Riderbood,”  he  said,  raising  himself  in  his 
chair,  after  a long  silence,  and  drawing  oat  his 


purse  and  putting  it  on  the  table.  “ Say  I part 
with  this,  which  is  all  the  money  I have ; say  I 
let  you  have  my  watch ; say  that  every  quarter, 
when  I draw  my  salary,  I pay  you  a certain  por- 
tion of  it.” 

“Say  nothing  of  the  6ort,”  retorted  Rider- 
hood,  shaking  his  head  as  he  smoked.  “ You’ve 
got  away  once,  and  I won’t  run  the  chance  agin. 

I’ve  had  trouble  enough  to  find  you,  and  shouldn’t 
have  found  you,  if  I hadn’t  seen  you  slipping 
along  the  street  overnight,  and  watched  you  till 
you  was  safe  housed.  I’ll  have  one  settlement 
with  you  for  good  and  alL” 

“ Riderhood,  I am  a man  who  has  lived  a se- 
cluded life.  I have  no  resources  beyond  myself. 

I have  absolutely  no  friends.” 

“That’s  a lie,”  said  Riderhood.  “You’ve 
got  one  friend  as  I knows  of ; one  as  is  good  for 
a Savings  Bank  book,  or  I’m  a blue  monkey!” 

Bradley’s  face  darkened,  and  his  hand  slowly 
closed  on  the  purse  and  drew  it  back,  as  he  sat 
listening  for  what  the  other  should  go  on  to  say. 

“I  went  into  the  wrong  shop,  fust,  last  Thurs- 
day,” said  Riderhood.  “ Found  myself  among 
the  young  ladies,  by  George  I Over  the  young 
ladies,  I see  a Missis.  That  Missis  is  sweet 
enough  upon  you,  Master,  to  sell  herself  up,  slap, 
to  get  you  out  of  trouble.  Make  her  do  it  then.” 

Bradley  stared  at  him  so  very  suddenly  that 
Riderhood  not  quite  knowing  how  to  take  it,  af- 
fected to  be  occupied  with  the  encircling  smoke 
from  his  pipe ; fanning  it  away  with  his  hand, 
and  blowing  it  off. 

“You  spoke  to  the  mistress,  did  you?”  in- 
quired Bradley,  with  that  former  composure  of 
voice  and  feature  that  6eemcd  inconsistent,  and 
with  averted  eyes. 

“Poof!  Yes,”  said  Riderhood,  drawing  his 
attention  from  the  smoke.  I spoke  to  her.  I 
didn’t  say  much  to  her.  She  was  put  in  a fluster 
by  my  dropping  in  among  the  young  ladies  (I 
never  did  set  up  for  a lady’s  man),  and  she  took 
me  into  her  parlor  to  hope  as  there  was  nothing 
wrong.  I tells  her,  ‘O  no,  nothing  wrong. 

The  master’s  my  wery  good  friend.  But  I see 
how  the  land  laid,  and  that  she  was  comfortable 
off.” 

Bradley  put  the  purse  in  his  pocket,  grasped 
his  left  wrist  with  his  right  hand,  and  sat  rigid- 
ly contemplating  the  fire. 

“She  couldn’t  live  more  handy  to  you  than 
she  does,”  said  Riderhood,  “and  when  I goes 
home  with  you  (as  of  course  I am  agoing),  I 
recommend  you  to  clean  her  out  without  loss  of 
time.  You  can  marry  her  arter  you  and  me 
have  come  to  a settlement.  She’s  nice-looking, 
and  I know  you  can’t  be  keeping  company  with 
no  one  else,  having  been  so  lately  disapinted  in 
another  quarter.  ” 

Not  one  other  word  did  Bradley  utter  all  that 
night.  Not  once  did  he  change  his  attitude,  or 
loosen  his  hold  *upon  his  wrist.  Rigid  before 
the  fire,  as  if  it  were  a charmed  flame  that  was 
turning  him  old,  he  sat,  with  the  dark  lines 
deepening  in  his  face,  its  stare  becoming  more 
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and  more  haggard,  its  surface  taming  whiter 
and  whiter  as  if  it  were  being  overspread  with 
ashes,  and  the  very  texture  and  color  of  his  hair 
degenerating. 

Not  until  tho  lato  daylight  made  the  window 
transparent  did  this  decaying  statue  move.  Then 
it  slowly  arose,  and  sat  in  the  window,  looking 
out. 

Riderhood  had  kept  his  chair  all  night.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night  he  had  muttered 
twice  or  thrice  that  it  was  bitter  cold ; or  that 
the  fire  burned  fast,  when  he  got  up  to  mend  it ; 
but  as  he  could  elicit  from  his  companion  nei- 
ther sound  nor  movement,  he  had  afterward  held 
his  peace.  He  was  making  some  disorderly 
preparations  for  coffee,  when  Bradley  came 
from  the  window  and  put  on  his  outer  coat  and 
hat. 

“ Hadn't  us  better  have  a bit  o’  breakfast  afore 
we  start?”  said  Riderhood.  “It  ain’t  good  to 
freeze  a empty  stomach,  Master.” 

Without  a sign  to  show  that  he  heard,  Brad- 
ley walked  out  of  tho  Lock  House.  Catching 
up  from  the  table  a piece  of  bread,  and  taking 
his  Bargeman’s  bundle  under  his  arm,  Rider- 
hood immediately  followed  him.  Bradley  turned 
toward  London.  Riderhood  caught  him  up,  and 
walked  at  his  side. 

The  two  men  trudged  on,  side  by  side,  in  si- 
lence, full  three  miles.  Suddenly,  Bradley  turn- 
ed to  retrace  his  course.  Instantly,  Riderhood 
turned  likewise,  and  they  went  back  side  by 
side. 

Bradley  re-entered  the  Lock  House.  So  did 
Riderhood.  Bradley  sat  down  in  the  window. 
Riderhood  warmed  himself  at  the  fire.  After  an 
hour  or  more,  Bradley  abruptly  got  up  again, 
and  again  went  out,  but  this  time  turned  the 
other  way.  Riderhood  was  close  after  him, 
naught  him  up  in  a few  paces,  and  walked  at 
his  side. 

This  time,  as  before,  when  he  found  his  at- 
tendant not  to  be  shaken  off,  Bradley  suddenly 
turned  back.  This  time,  as  before,  Riderhood 
turned  back  along  with  him.  But  not  this  time, 
as  before,  did  they  go  into  the  Lock  House,  for 
Bradley  came  to  a stand  on  the  snow-covered 
turf  by  the  Lock,  looking  up  the  river  and  down 
tho  river.  Navigation  was  impeded  by  the  frost, 
and  the  scene  was  a mere  white  and  yellow  des- 
ert. 

“ Come,  come,  Master,”  urged  Riderhood,  at 
his  side.  “ This  is  a dry  game.  And  where’s 
the  good  of  it  ? Yon  can’t  get  rid  of  me,  ex- 
cept by  coming  to  a settlement.  I am  agoing 
along  with  you  wherever  you  go.” 

Without  a word  of  reply,  Bradley  passed  quick- 
ly from  him  over  the  wooden  bridge  on  the  lock 
gates.  “ Why,  there’s  even  less  sense  in  this 
move  than  t’other,”  said  Riderhood,  following. 
“The  Weir’s  there,  and  you’ll  have  to  come 
back,  you  know.” 

Without  taking  the  least  notice,  Bradley  leaned 
his  body  against  a post,  in  a resting  attitude,  and 
there  rested  with  his  eyes  cast  down.  “Being 


brought  here,”  said  Riderhood,  gruffly,  “ I’ll  turn 
it  to  some  use  by  changing  my  gates.”  With  a 
rattle  and  a rush  of  water  he  then  swung-to  the 
lock  gates  that  were  standing  open,  before  open- 
ing the  others.  So,  both  sets  of  gates  were,  for 
the  moment,  closed. 

“ You’d  better  by  far  be  reasonable,  Bradley 
Headstone,  Master,”  said  Riderhood,  “or  I’ll 
drain  you  all  the  dryer  for  it,  when  we  do  set- 
tle.—Ah!  Would  you!” 

Bradley  had  caught  him  round  tho  body.  He 
seemed  to  be  girdled  with  an  iron  ring.  They 
were  on  the  brink  of  tho  Lock,  about  midway 
between  the  two  sets  of  gates. 

“Let  go!”  said  Riderhood,  “or  I’ll  get  my 
knife  out  and  slash  you  wherever  I can  cut  you. 
Let  go !” 

Bradley  was  drawing  to  the  Lock-edge.  Rid- 
erhood was  drawing  away  from  it.  It  was  a 
strong  grapple,  and  a fierce  struggle,  arm  and 
leg.  Bradley  got  him  round,  with  his  back  to 
the  Lock,  and  still  worked  him  backward. 

“ Let  go !”  said  Riderhood.  “Stop!  What 
are  you  trying  at?  You  can’t  drown  Me.  Ain’t 
I told  you  that  the  man  os  has  come  through 
drowning  can  never  bo  drowned?  I can’t  be 
drowned.” 

“I  can  be!”  returned  Bradley,  in  a despe- 
rate, clenched  voice.  “I  am  resolved  to  be. 
I'll  hold  you  living,  and  I’ll  hold  you  dead.  Come 
down  !” 

Riderhood  went  over  into  the  smooth  pit,  back- 
ward, and  Bradley  Headstone  upon  him.  When 
the  two  were  found,  lying  under  the  ooze  and 
scum  behind  one  of  the  rotting  gates,  Riderhood’s 
hold  had  relaxed,  probably  in  falling,  and  his 
eyes  were  staring  upward.  But  he  was  girdled 
still,  with  Bradley’s  iron  ring,  and  the  rivets  of 
the  iron  ring  held  tight. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PERSONS  AND  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mb.  and  Mrs.  John  Harmon’s  first  delightful 
occupation  was,  to  set  all  matters  right  that  had 
strayed  in  any  way  wrong,  or  that  might,  could, 
would,  or  should,  have  strayed  in  any  way  wrong, 
while  their  name  was  in  abeyance.  In  tracing 
out  affairs  for  which  John’s  fictitious  death  was 
to  be  considered  in  any  way  responsible,  they 
used  a very  broad  and  free  construction ; regard- 
ing, for  instance,  the  dolls’  dress-maker  as  hav- 
ing a claim  on  their  protection,  because  of  her 
association  with  Mrs.  Eugene  Wrayburn,  and  be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Eugene’s  old  association,  in  her 
turn,  with  the  dark  side  of  the  story.  It  followed 
that  the  old  man,  Riah,  as  a good  and  servicea- 
ble friend  to  both,  was  not  to  be  disclaimed.  Nor 
even  Mr.  Inspector,  as  having  been  trepanned 
into  an  industrious  hunt  on  a false  scent.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  connection  with  that  worthy  of- 
ficer, that  a rumor  shortly  afterward  pervaded 
the  Force,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  confided  to 
Miss  Abbey  Potterson,  over  a jug  of  mellow  flip 
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in  the  bar  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  Porters, 
that  he  44  didn’t  stand  to  lose  a farthing”  through 
Mr.  Harmon’s  coming  to  life,  but  was  quite  as 
well  satisfied  as  if  that  gentleman  had  been  bar- 
barously murdered,  and  he  (Mr.  Inspector)  had 
pocketed  the  government  reward. 

In  all  their  arrangements  of  such  nature,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Harmon  derived  much  assistance 
from  their  eminent  solicitor,  Mr.  Mortimer  Light- 
wood  ; who  laid  about  him  professionally  with 
such  unwonted  dispatch  and  intention,  that  a 
piece  of  work  was  vigorously  pursued  as  soon  as 
cut  out ; whereby  Young  Blight  was  acted  on  as 
by  that  transatlantic  dram  which  is  poetically 
named  An  Eye-Opener,  and  found  himself  star- 
ing at  real  clients  instead  of  out  of  window.  The 
accessibility  of  Riah  proving  very  useful  os  to  a 
few  hints  toward  the  disentanglement  of  Eugene’s 
affairs,  Lightwood  applied  himself  with  infinite 
zest  to  attacking  and  harassing  Mr.  Fledgeby : 
who,  discovering  himself  in  danger  of  being 
blown  into  the  air  by  certain  explosive  transac- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  having 
been  already  flayed  under  his  beating,  came  to 
a parley  and  asked  for  quarter.  The  harmless 
Twemlow  profited  by  the  conditions  entered  into, 
though  he  little  thought  it.  Mr.  Riah  unaccount- 
ably melted ; waited  in  person  on  him  over  the 
stable-yard  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  no  lon- 
ger ravening  but  mild,  to  inform  him  that  pay- 
ment of  interest  as  heretofore,  but  henceforth  at 
Mr.  Lightwood’s  offices,  would  appease  his  Jew- 
ish rancor;  and  departed  with  the  secret  that 
Mr.  John  Hannon  had  advanced  the  money  and 
become  the  creditor.  Thus  was  the  sublime 
Snigsworth’s  wrath  averted,  and  thus  did  he 
snort  no  larger  amount  of  moral  grandeur  at 
the  Corinthian  column  in  the  print  over  the  fire- 
place, than  was  normally  in  his  (and  the  British) 
constitution. 

Mrs.  Wilfer's  first  visit  to  the  Mendicant’s 
bride  at  the  new  abode  of  Mendicancy,  was  a 
grand  event.  Pa  had  been  sent  for  into  the  City, 
on  the  very  day  of  taking  possession,  and  had 
been  stunned  with  astonishment,  and  brought-to, 
and  led  about  the  house  by  one  ear,  to  behold 
its  various  treasures,  and  had  been  enraptured 
and  enchanted.  Pa  had  also  been  appointed 
Secretary,  and  had  been  enjoined  to  givo  instant 
notice  of  resignation  to  Chicksey,  Veneering, 
and  Stobbles,  for  ever  and  ever.  But  Ma  came 
later,  and  came,  as  was  her  due,  in  state. 

The  carriage  was  sent  for  Ma,  who  entered  it 
with  a bearing  worthy  of  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied, rather  than  supported,  by  Miss  Lavinia, 
who  altogether  declined  to  recognize  the  mater- 
nal majesty.  Mr.  George  Sampson  meekly  fol- 
lowed. He  was  received  in  the  vehicle,  by  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  as  if  admitted  to  the  honor  of  assisting  at 
a funeral  in  the  family,  and  she  then  issued  the 
order,  “Onward!”  to  the  Mendicant’s  menial. 

“I  wish  to  goodness,  Ma,”  said  Lawy,  throw- 
ing herself  back  among  the  cushions,  with  her 
arms  crossed,  “that  you’d  loll  a little.” 


4 4 How  I”  repeated  Mrs.  Wilfer.  4 4 Loll !” 

44  Yes,  Ma.” 

44 1 hope,”  said  the  impressive  lady,  44 1 am 
incapable  of  it.” 

44 1 am  sure  you  look  so,  Ma.  But  why  one 
should  go  out  to  dine  with  one’s  own  daughter 
or  sister,  as  if  one’s  under-petticoat  was  a back- 
board,  I do  not  understand.” 

44  Neither  do  I understand,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  with  deep  scorn,  “how  a young  lady 
can  mention  the  garment  in  the  name  of  which 
you  have  indulged.  I blush  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Ma,”  »said  Lawy,  yawning, 
44  but  I can  do  it  for  myself,  I am  obliged  to 
you,  when  there’s  any  occasion.” 

Here  Mr.  Sampson,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing harmony,  which  he  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances succeeded  in  doing,  said,  with  an 
agreeable  smile : 44  After  all,  you  know,  ma’am, 
we  know  it’s  there.”  And  immediately  felt  that 
he  had  committed  himself. 

4 4 We  know  it’s  there!”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
glaring. 

44  Really,  George,”  remonstrated  Miss  La- 
vinia, 44 1 must  say  that  I don’t  understand  your 
allusions,  and  that  I think  you  might  be  more 
delicate  and  less  personal.” 

“Go  it!”  cried  Mr.  Sampson,  becoming,  on 
the  shortest  notice,  a prey  to  despair.  “ Oh  yes ! 
Go  it,  Miss  Lavinia  Wilfer!” 

44  What  you  may  mean,  George  Sampson,  by 
your  omnibus-driving  expressions,  I can  not  pre- 
tend to  imagine.  Neither,”  said  Miss  Lavinia, 
44  Mr.  George  Sampson,  do  I wish  to  imagine. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  in  my  own  heart 
that  I am  not  going  to — ” having  imprudently 
got  into  a sentence  without  providing  a way  out 
of  it,  Miss  Lavinia  was  constrained  to  close  with 
“going  to  go  it.”  A weak  conclusion,  which, 
however,  derived  some  appearance  of  strength 
from  disdain. 

4 4 Oh  yes!”  cried  Mr.  Sampson,  with  bitter- 
ness. 44  Thus  it  ever  is.  I never — ” 

“If  you  mean  to  say,”  Miss  Lawy  cut  him 
short,  44  that  you  never  brought  up  a young  ga- 
zelle, you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  because 
nobody  in  this  carriage  supposes  that  you  ever 
did.  We  know  you  better.”  (As  if  this  were  a 
home- thrust.) 

44 Lavinia,”  returned  Mr.  Sampson,  in  a dis- 
mal vein,  44 1 did  not  mean  to  say  so.  What  I 
did  mean  to  say  was,  that  I never  expected  to 
retain  my  favored  place  in  this  fahaily  after  For- 
tune shed  her  beams  upon  it.  Why  do  you  take 
me,”  said  Mr.  Sampson,  44  to  the  glittering  halls 
with  which  I can  never  compete,  and  then  taunt 
me  with  my  moderate  salary  ? Is  it  generous  ? 
Is  it  kind?” 

The  stately  lady,  Mrs.  Wilfer,  perceiving  her 
opportunity  of  delivering  a few  remarks  from  the 
throne,  here  took  up  the  altercation. 

“Mr.  Sampson,”  she  began,  “I  can  not  per- 
mit you  to  misrepresent  the  intentions  of  a child 
of  mine.” 

“Let  him  alone,  Ma,”  Miss  Lawy  interposed 
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with  haughtiness.  “ It  is  indifferent  to  me  what 
he  says  or  does.” 

“Nay,  Lavinia,”  quoth  Mrs.  Wilfer,  “this 
touches  the  blood  of  the  family.  If  Mr.  George 
Sampson  attributes,  even  to  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter— ” 

(“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  use  the  word 
‘even,*  Ma,”  Miss  Lawy  interposed,  “because 
I am  quite  as  important  as  any  of  the  others.”) 

“Peace!”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  solemnly.  “I 
repeat,  If  Mr.  George  Sampson  attributes  to  my 
youngest  daughter  groveling  motives,  he  attrib- 
utes them  equally  to  the  mother  of  my  youngest 
daughter.  That  mother  repudiates  them,  and 
demands  of  Mr.  George  Sampson,  as  a yonth  of 
honor,  what  he  would  have  ? I may  be  mistaken 
— nothing  is  more  likely — but  Mr.  George  Samp- 
son,” proceeded  Mrs.  Wilfer,  majestically  wav- 
ing her  gloves,  “ appears  to  me  to  be  seated  in  a 
first-class  equipage.  Mr.  George  Sampson  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  on  his  way,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, to  a residence  that  may  be  termed  Palatial. 
Mr.  George  Sampson  appears  to  me  to  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the — shall  I say  the — Elevation 
which  has  descended  on  the  family  with  which 
he  is  ambitious,  shall  I say  to  Mingle  ? Whence, 
then,  this  tone  on  Mr.  Sampson’s  part?” 

“It  is  only,  ma’am,”  Mr.  Sampson  explained, 
in  exceedingly  low  spirits,  “because,  in  a pecu- 
niary sense,  I am  painfully  conscious  of  my  un- 
worthiness.  Lavinia  is  now  highly  connected. 
Can  I hope  that  she  will  still  remain  the  same 
Lavinia  as  of  old  ? And  is  it  not  pardonable  if 
I feel  sensitive  when  I 6ee  a disposition  on  her 
part  to  take  me  up  short  ?” 

“If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  position, 
Sir,”  observed  Miss  Lavinia,  with  much  polite- 
ness, “we  can  set  you  down  at  any  turning  you 
may  please  to  indicate  to  my  sister’s  coachman.” 

“Dearest  Lavinia,”  urged  Mr.  Sampson,  pa- 
thetically, “I  adore  you.” 

“Then  if  you  can’t  do  it  in  a more  agreeable 
manner,”  returned  the  young  lady,  “ I wish  you 
wouldn’t.” 

“I  also,”  pursued  Mr.  Sampson,  “respect 
you,  ma’am,  to  an  extent  which  must  ever  be 
below  your  merits,  I am  well  aware,  but  still  up 
to  an  uncommon  mark.  Bear  with  a wretch, 
Lavinia,  bear  with  a wretch,  ma'am,  who  feels 
the  noble  sacrifices  you  make  for  him,  but  is 
goaded  almost  to  madness, "Mr.  Sampson  slapped 
his  forehead,  “ when  he  thinks  of  competing  with 
the  rich  and  influential.” 

“When  you  have  to  compete  with  the  rich 
and  influential  it  will  probably  be  mentioned  to 
you,”  said  Miss  Lawy,  “in  good  time.  At 
least  it  will  if  the  case  is  my  case.” 

Mr.  Sampson  immediately  expressed  his  fer- 
vent opinion  that  this  was  “more  than  human,” 
and  was  brought  upon  his  knees  at  Miss  La- 
vinia’s  feet. 

It  was  the  crowning  addition  indispensable  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  both  mother  and  daughter, 
to  bear  Mr.  Sampson,  a grateful  captive,  into 
the  glittering  balls  he  had  mentioned,  and  to 


parade  him  through  the  same,  at  once  a living 
witness  of  their  glory,  and  a bright  instance  of 
their  condescension.  Ascending  the  staircase, 
Miss  Lavinia  permitted  him  to  walk  at  her  side, 
with  the  air  of  saying:  “Notwithstanding  all 
these  surroundings,  I am  yours  as  yet,  George. 
How  long  it  may  lost  is  another  question,  but  I 
am  yours  as  yet.”  She  also  benignantly  inti- 
mated to  him,  aloud,  the  nature  of  the  objects 
upon  which  he  looked,  and  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustomed: as,  “Exotics,  George,”  “An  avi- 
ary, George,”  “An  ormolu  clock,  George,”  and 
the  like.  While,  through  the  whole  of  the  dec- 
orations, Mrs.  Wilfer  led  the  way  with  the  bear- 
ing of  a Savage  Chief,  who  would  feel  himself 
compromised  by  manifesting  the  slightest  token 
of  surprise  or  admiration. 

Indeed,  the  bearing  of  this  impressive  woman 
throughout  the  day  wvas  a pattern  to  all  impress- 
ive women  under  similar  circumstances.  She 
renewed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, as  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  had  said  of  her 
what  she  had  said  of  them,  and  os  if  Time  alono 
could  quite  wear  her  injury  out.  She  regarded 
every  servant  who  approached  her  as  her  sworn 
enemy,  expressly  intending  to  offer  her  affronts 
with  the  dishes,  and  to  pour  forth  outrages  on 
her  moral  feelings  from  the  decanters.  She  sat 
erect  at  table,  on  the  right  hand  of  her  son-in- 
law,  as  half  suspecting  poison  in  the  viands,  and 
as  bearing  up  with  native  force  of  character  • 
against  other  deadly  ambushes.  Her  carriage 
toward  Bella  was  as  a carriage  toward  a young 
lady  of  good  position  whom  she  had  met  in  so- 
ciety a few  years  ago.  Even  when,  slightly 
thawing  under  the  influence  of  sparkling  Cham- 
pagne, she  related  to  her  son-in-law  some  pas- 
sages of  domestic  interest  concerning  her  papa, 
she  infused  into  the  narrative  such  Arctic  sug- 
gestions of  her  having  been  an  unappreciated 
blessing  to  mankind,  since  her  papa's  days,  and 
also  of  that  gentleman’s  having  been  a frosty  im- 
personation of  a frosty  race,  as  struck  cold  to 
the  stomachs  of  the  hearers.  The  Inexhaustible 
being  produced,  staring,  and  evidently  intending 
a weak  and  washy  6mile  shortly,  no  sooner  be- 
held her  than  it  was  stricken  spasmodic  and  in- 
consolable. When  she  took  her  leave  at  last,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  with 
the  air  of  going  to  the  scaffold  herself,  or  of 
leaving  the  inmates  of  the  house  for  immediate 
execution.  Yet  John  Harmon  enjoyed  it  all 
merrily,  and  told  his  wife,  when  he  and  she  were 
alone,  that  her  natural  ways  had  never  seemed 
so  dearly  natural  os  beside  this  foil,  and  that 
although  he  did  not  dispute  her  being  her  father’s 
daughter,  he  should  ever  remain  steadfast  in  the 
faith  that  she  could  not  be  her  mother’s. 

This  visit  was,  as  has  been  said,  a grand  event. 
Another  event,  not  grand,  but  deemed  in  the 
house  a special  one,  occurred  at  about  the  same 
period ; and  this  was  the  first  interview  botween 
Mr.  Sloppy  and  Miss  Wren. 

The  dolls*  dress-maker,  being  at  work  for  the 
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Inexhaustible  upon  a full-dressed  doll  some  two 
sizes  larger  than  that  young  person,  Mr.  Sloppy 
undertook  to  call  for  it,  and  did  so. 

“Como  in,  Sir,”  said  Miss  Wren,  who  was 
working  at  her  bench.  “ And  who  may  you  be  ?” 

Mr.  Sloppy  introduced  himself  by  name  and 
buttons. 

“Oh,  indeed!”  cried  Jenny.  “Ah!  I hare 
been  looking  forward  to  knowing  you.  I heard 
of  your  distinguishing  yourself.” 

“Did  you,  Miss?”  grinned  Sloppy.  “I  am 
sure  I am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I don’t  know  how.” 

“Pitching  somebody  into  a mud-cart,”  said 
Miss  Wren. 

“Oh!  That  way!”  cried  Sloppy.  “Yes, 
Miss.”  And  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

“Bless  us!”  exclaimed  Miss  Wren,  with  a 
start.  “Don’t  open  your  mouth  as  wide  as 
that,  young  man,  or  it’ll  catch  so,  and  not  shat 
again  some  day.” 

Mr.  Sloppy  opened  it,  if  possible,  wider,  and 
kept  it  open  until  his  laugh  was  out. 

“Why,  you’re  like  the  giant,”  said  Miss 
Wren,  “when  he  came  home  in  the  land  of 
Beanstalk,  and  wanted  Jack  for  supper.” 

“Was  be  good-looking,  Miss?”  asked  Sloppy. 

“ No,”  said  Miss  Wren.  “ Ugly.” 

Her  visitor  glanced  round  the  room — which 
had  many  comforts  in  it  now  that  had  not  been 
in  it  before — and  said ; “This  is  a pretty  place, 
• Miss.” 

“Glad  you  think  so,  Sir,”  returned  Miss 
Wren.  “ And  what  do  you  think  of  Me  ?” 

The  honesty  of  Mr.  Sloppy  being  severely 
taxed  by  the  question,  he  twisted  a button, 
grinned,  and  faltered. 

“ Out  with  it !”  said  Miss  Wren,  with  an  arch 
look.  “Don’t  you  think  mo  a queer  little  com- 
icality?” In  shaking  her  head  at  him,  after 
asking  the  question,  she  shook  her  hair  down. 

“Oh!”  cried  Sloppy,  in  a burst  of  admira- 
tion. * ‘ What  a lot,  and  what  a color !” 

Miss  Wren,  with  her  usual  expressive  hitch, 
went  on  with  her  work.  But  left  her  hair  as  it 
was ; not  displeased  by  the  effect  it  had  made. 

“You  don’t  live  here  alone,  do  you,  Miss?” 
asked  Sloppy. 

“ No,”  said  Miss  Wren,  with  a chop.  “Live 
here  with  my  fairy  godmother.” 

“ With — ” Mr.  Sloppy  couldn’t  make  it  out ; 
“with  who  did  you  say,  Miss?” 

“Well!”  replied  Miss  Wren,  more  seriously. 
“ With  my  second  father.  Or  with  my  first,  for 
that  matter.”  And  she  shook  her  head  and 
drew  a sigh.  “If  you  had  known  a poor  child 
I used  to  have  here,”  she  added,  “you’d  have 
understood  me.  But  you  didn’t,  and  you  can't. 
All  the  better !” 

“You  must  have  been  taught  a long  time,” 
said  Sloppy,  glancing  at  the  array  of  dolls  in 
hand,  “ before  you  came  to  work  so  neatly,  Miss, 
and  with  such  a pretty  taste.” 

“ Never  was  taught  a stitch,  young  man !” 
returned  the  dress-maker,  tossing  her  head. 
“Just  gobbled  and  gobbled,  till  I found  out  how 


to  do  it.  Badly  enough  at  first,  but  better 
now.” 

“And  here  have  I,”  said  Sloppy,  in  some- 
thing of  a self-reproachful  tone,  “ been  a learn- 
ing and  a learning,  and  here  has  Mr.  Boffin 
been  a paying  and  a paying,  ever  so  long!” 

“I  have  heard  what  your  trade  is,”  observed 
Miss  Wren ; “ it’s  cabinet-making.” 

Mr.  Sloppy  nodded.  “ Now  that  the  Mounds 
is  done  with,  it  is.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Miss.  I 
shohld  like  to  make  you  something.” 

“ Much  obliged.  But  what  ?” 

“ I could  make  you,”  said  Sloppy,  surveying 
the  room,  “I  could  make  you  a handy  set  of 
nests  to  lay  the  dolls  in.  Or  I could  make  you 
a handy  little  set  of  drawers  to  keep  your  silks, 
and  threads,  and  scraps  in.  Or  I could  turn 
you  a rare  handle  for  that  crutch-stick,  if  it  be- 
longs to  him  you  call  your  father.” 

“ It  belongs  to  me,”  returned  the  little  creat- 
ure, with  a quick  flush  of  her  face  and  neck. 
“I  am  lame.” 

Poor  Sloppy  flushed  too,  for  there  was  an  in- 
stinctive delicacy  behind  his  buttons,  and  his 
own  hand  had  struck  it.  He  said,  perhaps,  the 
best  thing  in  the  way  of  amends  that  could  be 
said.  “I  am  very  glad  it’s  yours,  because  I’d 
rather  ornament  it  for  you  than  for  any  one 
else.  Please  may  I look  at  it  ?” 

Miss  Wren  was  in  the  act  of  handing  it  to 
him  over  her  bench  when  she  paused.  “But 
you  had  better  see  me  use  it,”  she  said,  sharply. 
“This  is  the  way.  Hoppetty,  Kicketty,  Pep- 
peg-peg.  Not  pretty ; is  it  ?” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  hardly  want  it  at 
all,”  said  Sloppy. 

The  little  dress-maker  sat  down  again,  and 
gave  it  into  his  hand,  saying,  with  that  better 
look  upon  her,  and  with  a smile:  “Thank 
you !” 

“ And  as  concerning  the  nests  and  the  draw- 
ers,” said  Sloppy,  after  measuring  the  handle  on 
his  sleeve,  and  softly  standing  the  stick  aside 
against  the  wall,  “why,  it  would  be  a real  pleas- 
ure to  me.  I've  heerd  tell  that  you  can  sing 
most  beautiful;  and  I should  be  better  paid 
with  a song  than  with  any  money ; for  I always 
loved  the  likes  of  that,  and  often  giv*  Mrs.  Hig- 
den  and  Johnny  a comic  song  myself,  with 
* Spoken’  in  it.  Though  that’s  not  your  sort, 
I’ll  wager.” 

“You  are  a very  kind  young  man,”  returned 
the  dress-maker;  “a  really  kind  young  man. 
I accept  your  offer. — I suppose  He  won’t  mind,” 
she  added  as  an  after-thought,  shrugging  her 
shoulders ; “ and  if  he  does  he  may !” 

“ Meaning  him  that  you  call  your  father, 
Miss?”  asked  Sloppy. 

“ No,  no,”  replied  Miss  Wren.  “ Him,  Him, 
Him !” 

“Him,  him,  him?”  repeated  Sloppy,  staring 
about,  as  if  for  Him. 

“ Him  who  is  coming  to  court  and  marry 
me,”  returned  Miss  Wren.  “Dear  me,  how 
slow  you  are !” 
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44  Oh ! Him  /”  said  Sloppy.  And  seemed  to 
turn  thoughtful  and  a little  troubled.  44  I never 
thought  of  him.  When  is  he  coming,  Miss  ?” 

“ What  a question !”  cried  Miss  Wren.  “ How 
should  / know !” 

“Where  is  he  coming  from,  Miss?” 

44  Why,  good  gracious,  how  can  I tell ! He 
is  coming  from  somewhere  or  other,  I suppose, 
and  he  is  coming  some  day  or  other,  I suppose. 
I don’t  know  any  more  about  him  at  present.” 

This  tickled  Mr.  Sloppy  as  an  extraordinarily 
good  joke,  and  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  with  measureless  enjoyment.  At  the 
sight  of  him  laughing  in  that  absurd  way  the 
dolls*  dress-maker  laughed  very  heartily  indeed. 
So  they  both  laughed  till  they  were  tired. 

4 4 There,  there,  there!”  said  Miss  Wren. 

% 4 4 For  goodness*  sake  stop,  Giant,  or  I shall  be 
swallowed  up  alive  before  I know  it.  And  to 
this  minute  you  haven’t  said  what  you’ve  come 
for.” 

44 1 have  come  for  little  Miss  Harmonses  doll,” 
said  Sloppy. 

44 1 thought  as  much,”  remarked  Miss  Wren, 
44  and  here  is  little  Miss  Harmonses  doll  wait- 
ing for  you.  She’s  folded  up  in  silver  paper, 
you  see,  as  if  she  was  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  new  Bank-notes.  Take  care  of  her,  and 
there’s  my  hand,  and  thank  you  again.” 

44  I’ll  take  more  care  of  her  than  if  she  was  a 
gold  image,”  said  Sloppy,  “and  there’s  both  my 
hands,  Miss,  and  I’ll  soon  come  back  again.” 

But  the  greatest  event  of  all,  in  the  new  life 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harmon,  was  a visit  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Eugene  Wrayburn.  Sadly  wan 
and  worn  was  the  once  gallant  Eugene,  and 
walked  resting  on  his  wife’s  arm,  and  leaning 
heavily  upon  a stick.  But  he  was  daily  grow- 
ing stronger  and  better,  and  it  was  declared  by 
the  medical  attendants  that  he  might  not  be 
much  disfigured  by-and-by.  It  was  a grand 
event,  indeed,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn came  to  stay  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Har- 
mon’s house : where,  by-the-way,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  (exquisitely  happy,  and  daily  cruising 
about  to  look  at  shops)  were  likewise  staying 
indefinitely. 

To  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn,  in  confidence,  did 
Mrs.  John  Harmon  impart  what  she  had  known 
of  the  state  of  his  wife’s  affections,  in  his  reck- 
less time.  And  to  Mrs.  John  Harmon,  in  con- 
fidence, did  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn  impart  that, 
please  God,  she  should  see  how  his  wife  had 
changed  him ! 

“I  make  no  protestations,”  said  Eugene; 
44  — who  does,  who  means  them ! — I have  made 
a resolution.” 

“But  would  you  believe,  Bella,”  interposed 
his  wife,  coming  ^o  resume  her  nurse’s  place  at 
his  side,  for  he  never  got  on  well  without  her : 
“ that  on  our  wedding-day  he  told  me  he  almost 
thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  die  ?” 

44  As  I didn’t  do  it,  Lizzie,”  said  Eugene, 44  Til 
do  that  better  thing  yousuggested— for  yoursake.” 


That  same  afternoon,  Eugene  lying  on  his 
couch  in  his  own  room  up  stairs,  Lightwood 
came  to  chat  with  him,  while  Bella  took  his 
wife  out  for  a ride.  “Nothing  short  of  force 
will  make  her  go,”  Eugene  had  said ; so,  Bella 
had  playfully  forced  her. 

44  Dear  old  fellow,”  Eugene  began  with  Light- 
wood,  reaching  up  his  hand, 44  you  couldn’t  have 
come  at  a better  time,  for  my  mind  is  full,  and 
I want  to  empty  it.  First,  of  my  present,  before 
I touch  upon  my  future.  M.  R.  F.,  who  is  a 
much  younger  cavalier  than  I,  and  a professed 
admirer  of  beauty,  was  so  affable  as  to  remark 
the  other  day  (he  paid  us  a visit  of  two  days  up 
the  river  there,  and  much  objected  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  hotel),  that  Lizzie  ought  to 
have  her  portrait  painted.  Which,  coming  from 
M.  R.  F.,  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
melodramatic  blessing.” 

“You  are  getting  well,”  said  Mortimer,  with 
a smile. 

“Really,”  said  Eugene,  44 1 mean  it.  When 
M.  R.  F.  said  that,  and  followed  it  up  by  roll- 
ing the  claret  (for  which  he  called,  and  I paid) 
in  his  mouth,  and  saying,  4 My  dear  son,  why 
do  you  drink  this  trash?’  it  was  tantamount — 
in  him — to  a paternal  benediction  on  our  union, 
accompanied  with  a gush  of  tears.  The  cool- 
ness of  M.  R.  F.  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ordi- 
nary standards.” 

44  True  enough,”  said  Lightwood. 

“That’s  all,”  pursued  Eugene,  “that  I shall 
ever  hear  from  M.  R.  F.  on  the  subject,  and  ho 
will  continue  to  saunter  through  the  world  with 
his  hat  on  one  side.  My  marriage  being  thus 
solemnly  recognized  at  the  family  altar,  I have 
no  further  trouble  on  that  score.  Next,  you 
really  have  done  wonders  for  me,  Mortimer,  in 
easing  my  money-perplexities,  and  with  such  a 
guardian  and  steward  beside  me,  as  the  preserv- 
er of  my  life  (I  am  hardly  strong  yet,  you  see, 
for  I am  not  man  enough  4o  refer  to  her  without 
a trembling  voice— she  is  so  inexpressibly  dear 
to  me,  Mortimer !),  the  little  that  I can  call  my 
own  will  be  more  than  it  ever  has  been.  It  need 
be  more,  for  you  know  what  it  always  has  been 
in  my  hands.  Nothing.” 

44  Worse  than  nothing,  I fancy,  Eugene.  My 
own  small  income  (I  devoutly  wish  that  my 
grandfather  had  left  it  to  the  Ocean  rather  than 
to  me !)  has  been  an  effective  Something,  in  the 
way  of  preventing  me  from  turning  to  at  Any 
thing.  And  I think  yours  has  been  much  tho 
same.” 

There  spake  the  voice  of  wisdom,”  saick 
Eugene.  44  We  ore  shepherds  both.  In  turn- 
ing to  at  last,  we  turn  to  in  earnest.  Let  us  say 
no  more  of  that,  for  a few  years  to  come.  Now, 

I have  had  an  idea,  Mortimer,  of  taking  myself 
and  my  wife  to  one  of  the  colonies,  and  working 
out  my  vocation  there.” 

44 1 should  be  lost  without  you,  Eugene ; but 
you  may  be  right.” 

“No,”  said  Eugene,  emphatically.  “Not 
right.  Wrong.” 
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He  said  it  with  such  a lively — almost  angry 
— flash,  that  Mortimer  showed  himself  greatly 
surprised. 

“You  think  this  thumped  head  of  mine  is 
excited  ?”  Eugene  went  on,  with  a high  look ; 
“ not  so,  believe  me.  I can  say  to  you  of  the 
healthful  music  of  my  pulse  what  Hamlet  said 
of  his.  My  blood  is  up,  but  wholesomely  up, 
when  I think  of  it.  Tell  me ! Shall  I turn 
coward  to  Lizzie,  and  sneak  away  with  her,  as 
if  I were  ashamed  of  her ! Where  would  your 
friend’s  part  in  this  world  be,  Mortimer,  if  she 
had  turned  coward  to  him,  and  on  immeasurably 
better  occasion  ?” 

“Honorable  and  stanch,”  said  Lightwood. 
“ And  yet,  Eugene — ” 

“And  yet  what,  Mortimer?” 

“And  yet,  are  you  sure  that  you  might  not 
feel  (for  her  sake,  I say  for  her  sake)  any  slight 
coldness  toward  her  on  the  part  of— Society  ?” 

“ Oh  1 You  and  I may  well  stumble  at  the 
word,”  returned  Eugene,  laughing.  “Do  we 
mean  our  Tippins?” 

“Perhaps  we  do,”  saidMortimer,  laughing  also. 

“ Faith,  we  do  !”  returned  Eugene,  with  great 
animation.  “We  may  hide  behind  the  bush 
and  beat  about  it,  but  we  do  ! Now,  my  wife  is 
something  nearer  to  my  heart,  Mortimer,  than 
Tippins  is,  and  I owe  her  a little  more  than  I 
owe  to  Tippins,  and  I am  rather  prouder  of  her 
than  I ever  was  of  Tippins.  Therefore,  I will 
fight  it  out  to  the  last  gasp,  with  her  and  for  her, 
here,  in  the  open  field.  When  I hide  her,  or 
strike  for  her,  faint-heartedly,  in  a hole  or  a 
corner,  do  you,  whom  I love  next  best  upon 
earth,  tell  me  what  I shall  most  righteously  de- 
serve to  be  told: — that  she  would  have  done 
well  to  turn  me  over  with  her  foot  that  night 
when  I lay  bleeding  to  death,  and  spat  in  my 
dastard  face.” 

The  glow  that  shone  upon  him  os  he  spoke 
the  words  so  irradiated  his  features  that  he  look- 
ed, for  the  time,  as  though  he  had  never  been 
mutilated.  His  friend  responded  as  Eugene 
would  have  had  him  respond,  and  they  dis- 
coursed of  the  future  until  Lizzie  came  back. 
After  resuming  her  place  at  his  side,  and  ten- 
derly touching  his  hands  and  his  head,  she  said: 

“ Eugene,  dear,  you  made  me  go  out,  but  I 
ought  to  have  staid  with  you.  You  are  more 
flushed  than  you  have  been  for  many  days. 
What  have  you  been  doing?” 

“ Nothing,”  replied  Eugene,  “ but  looking  for- 
ward to  your  coming  back.” 

“And  talking  to  Mr.  Lightwood,”  said  Liz- 
zie, turning  to  him  with  a smile.  “But  it  can 
not  have  been  Society  that  disturbed  you.” 

“Faith,  my  dear  love!”  retorted  Eugene,  in 
his  old  airy  manner,  as  he  laughed  and  kissed 
her,  “I  rather  think  it  was  Society,  though  !* 

The  word  ran  so  much  in  Mortimer  Light- 
wood’s  thoughts  as  he  went  home  to  the  Temple 
that  night,  that  he  resolved  to  take  a look  at 
Society,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a consider- 
able period. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

THE  VOICE  OF  SOCIETY. 

Behooves  Mortimer  Lightwood,  therefore,  to 
answer  a dinner  card  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneer- 
ing requesting  the  honor,  and  to  signify  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  Lightwood  will  be  happy  to  have  the 
other  honor.  The  Veneerings  have  been,  as 
usual,  indefatigably  dealing  dinner  cards  to  So- 
ciety, and  whoever  desires  to  take  a hand  had 
best  be  quick  about  it,  for  it  is  written  in  the 
Books  of  the  Insolvent  Fates  that  Veneering 
shall  make  a resounding  smash  next  week. 
Yes.  Having  found  out  the  clew  to  that  great 
myBtery  how  people  can  contrive  to  live  beyond 
their  means,  and  having  over-jobbed  his  jobber- 
ies as  legislator  deputed  to  the  Universe  by  the 
pure  electors  of  Pocket  Breeches,  it  shall  come 
to  pass  next  week  that  Veneering  will  accept 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  that  the  legal  gentle- 
man in  Britannia’s  confidence  will  again  accept 
the  Pocket  Breeches  Thousands,  and  that  the 
Veneerings  will  retire  to  Calais,  there  to  live  on 
Mrs.  Veneering’s  diamonds  (in  which  Mr.  Ve- 
neering, as  a good  husband,  has  from  time  to 
time  invested  considerable  sums),  and  to  relate 
to  Neptune  and  others,  how  that,  before  Ve- 
neering retired  from  Parliament,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  composed  of  himself  and  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dearest  and  oldest 
friends  he  had  in  the  world.  It  shall  likewise 
come  to  pass,  at  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
period,  that  Society  will  discover  that  it  always 
did  despise  Veneering,  and  distrust  Veneering, 
and  that  when  it  went  to  Veneering’s  to  dinner 
it  always  had  misgivings — though  veiy  secretly 
at  the  time,  it  would  seem,  and  in  a perfectly 
private  and  confidential  manner. 

The  next  week’s  books  of  the  Insolvent  Fates, 
however,  being  not  yet  opened,  there  is  the  usu- 
al rush  to  the  Veneerings,  of  the  people  who 
go  to  their  house  to  dine  with  one  another  and 
not  with  them.  There  is  Lady  Tippins.  There 
are  Podsnap  the  Great  and  Mrs.  Podsnap.  There 
is  Twemlow.  There  are  Buffer,  Boots,  and  Brew- 
er. There  is  the  Contractor,  who  is  Providence 
to  five  hundred  thousand  men.  There  is  the 
Chairman,  traveling  three  thousand  miles  per 
week.  There  is  the  brilliant  genius  who  turned 
the  shares  into  that  remarkably  exact  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds, 
no  shillings,  and  no  p^ice. 

To  whom  add  Mortimer  Lightwood,  coming 
in  among  them  with  a reassumption  of  his  old 
languid  air,  founded  on  Eugene,  and  belonging 
to  the  days  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  man 
from  Somewhere. 

That  fresh  fairy,  Tippins,  all  but  screams  at 
sight  of  her  false  sWain.  She  summons  the  de- 
serter to  her  with  her  fan ; but  the  deserter,  pre- 
determined not  to  come,  talks  Britain  with  Pod- 
snap. Podsnap  always  talks  Britain,  and  talks 
as  if  he  were  a sort  of  Private  Watchman  em- 
ployed, in  the  British  interests,  against  the  rest 
of  the  world.  “ We  know  what  Russia  means, 
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Sir,”  says  Podsnap;  “we  know  what  France 
wants ; we  sec  what  America  is  up  to ; bat  we 
know  what  England  is.  That’s  enough  for  us.” 

However,  when  dinner  is  served,  and  Light- 
wood  drops  into  his  old  place  over  against  Lady 
Tippins,  she  can  be  fended  off  no  longer.  “ Long 
banished  Robinson  Crusoe,”  says  the  charmer, 
exchanging  salutations,  “ how  did  you  leave  the 
Island  ?” 

“Thank  you,”  says  Lightwood.  “It  made 
no  complaint  of  being  in  pain  any  where.” 

“ Say,  how  did  yon  leave  the  savages  ?”  asks 
Lady  Tippins. 

“They  were  becoming  civilized  when  I left 
Juan  Fernandez,  ” says  Lightwood.  ‘ ‘At  least  they 
were  eating  one  another,  which  looked  like  it.” 

“ Tormentor !”  returns  the  dear  young  creat- 
ure.  “ You  know  what  I mean,  and  you  trifle 
with  my  impatience.  Tell  me  something,  im- 
mediately, about  the  married  pair.  You  were 
at  the  wedding.” 

“Was  I,  by-the-by?”  Mortimer  pretends, 
at  great  leisure,  to  consider.  “ So  I was !” 

“ How  was  the  bride  dressed  ? In  rowing  cos- 
tome?” 

Mortimer  looks  gloomy,  and  declines  to  an- 
swer. 

“I  hope  she  steered  herself,  skiffed  herself, 
paddled  herself,  larboarded  and  starboarded  her- 
self, or  whatever  the  technical  term  is,  to  the 
ceremony  ?”  continues  the  playful  Tippins. 

“However  she  got  to  it  she  graced  it,”  says 
Mortimer. 

Lady  Tippins  with  a skittish  little  scream  at- 
tracts £he  general  attention.  ‘ ‘ Graced  it ! Take 
care  of  me  if  I faint,  Veneering.  He  means  to 
tell  us  that  a horrid  female  waterman  is  grace- 
ful!” 

“Pardon  me.  I mean  to  tell  you  nothing, 
Lady  Tippins,”  replies  Lightwood.  And  keeps 
his  word  by  eating  his  dinner  with  a show  of  the 
utmost  indifference. 

“You  shall  not  escape  me  in  this  way,  you 
morose  backwoods-man,”  retorts  Lady  Tippins. 
“You  shall  not  evade  the  question,  to  screen 
yonr  friend  Eugene  who  has  made  this  exhibi- 
tion of  himself.  The  knowledge  shall  be  brought 
home  to  you  that  such  a ridiculous  affair  is  con- 
demned by  the  voice  of  Society.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Veneering,  do  let  us  resolve  ourselves  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  subject.” 

Mrs.  Veneering,  always  charmed  by  this  rat- 
tling sylph,  cries : “ Oh  yes ! Do  let  us  resolve 
ourselves  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  House ! 
So  delicious!”  Veneering  says,  “As  many  as 
are  of  that  opinion,  say  Aye — contrary,  No— the 
Ayes  have  it.”  But  nobody  takes  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  joke. 

“Now,  I am  Chairwoman  of  Committees!” 
cries  Lady  Tippins. 

(“What  spirits  she  has!”  exclaims  Mrs.  Vo* 
neering;  to  whom  likewise  nobody  attends.) 

“And  this,”  pursues  the  sprightly  one,  “is  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  what-you-may- 
call-it — elicit,  I suppose — the  voice  of  Society. 


I The  question  before  the  Committee  is,  whether 
1 a young  man  of  very  fair  family,  good  appear- 
ance, and  some  talent,  makes  a fool  or  a wise 
man  of  himself  in  marrying  a female  waterman, 
turned  factory  girl.” 

“Hardly  so,  I think,”  the  stubborn  Mortimer 
strikes  in.  “I  take  the  question  to  be,  whether 
such  a man  as  you  describe.  Lady  Tippins,  does 
right  or  wrong  in  marrying  a brave  woman  (I 
say  nothing  of  her  beauty),  who  has  saved  his 
life,  with  a wonderful  energy  and  address ; whom 
he  knows  to  be  virtuous  and  possessed  of  re- 
markable qualities ; whom  he  has  long  admired, 
and  who  is  deeply  attached  to  him.” 

“But,  excuse  me,”  says  Podsnap,  with  his 
temper  and  his  shirt-collar  about  equally  rum- 
pled ; “ was  this  young  woman  ever  a female 
waterman  ?” 

“Never.  But  she  sometimes  rowed  in  a boat 
with  her  father,  I believe.” 

| General  sensation  against  the  young  woman. 
Brewer  shakes  his  head.  Boots  shakes  his  head. 
Buffer  shakes  his  head. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Lightwood,  was  she  ever,” 
pursues  Podsnap,  with  his  indignation  rising  high 
into  those  hair-brushes  of  his,  “a  factory  girl?” 

“Never.  But  she  had  some  employment  in 
a paper  mill,  I believe.” 

General  sensation  repeated.  Brewer  says,  “ Oh 
dear!”  Boots  says,  “Oh  dear!”  Buffer  says, 
“ Oh  dear !”  All,  in  a rumbling  tone  of  protest. 

“Then  all  I have  to  say  is,”  returns  Podsnap, 
putting  the  thing  away  with  his  right  arm,  “ that 
my  gorge  rises  against  such  a marriage — that  it 
offends  and  disgusts  me — that  it  makes  me  sick 
— and  that  I desire  to  know  no  more  about  it.” 

(“Now  I wonder,”  thinks  Mortimer,  amused, 
“ whether  you  are  the  yoice  of  Society !”) 

“Hear,  hear,  hear!”  cries  Lady  Tippins. 
“Your  opinion  of  this  mesalliance,  honorable 
colleague  of  the  honorable  member  who  has  just 
Bat  down  ?” 

Mrs.  Podsnap  is  of  opinion  that  in  these  mat- 
ters there  should  be  an  equality  of  station  and 
fortune,  and  that  a man  accustomed  to  Society 
should  look  out  for  a woman  accustomed  to  So- 
ciety and  capable  of  bearing  her  part  in  it  with 
— an  ease  and  elegance  of  carriage — that — ” 
Mrs.  Podsnap  stops  there,  delicately  intimating 
that  every  such  man  should  look  out  for  a fine 
woman  as  nearly  resembling  herself  as  he  may 
hope  to  discover. 

(“  Now  I wonder,”  thinks  Mortimer,  “ wheth- 
er you  are  the  Voice !”) 

Lady  Tippins  next  canvasses  the  Contractor, 
of  five  hundred  thousand  power.  It  appears  to 
this  potentate,  that  what  the  man  in  question 
should  have  done,  would  have  been,  to  buy  the 
young  woman  a boat  and  a small  annuity,  and 
set  her  up  for  herself.  These  things  are  a ques- 
tion of  beef-steaks  and  porter.  You  buy  the 
young  woman  a boat.  Very  good.  You  buy 
her,  at  the  same  time,  a small  annuity.  You 
speak  of  that  annuity  in  pounds  sterling,  but  it 
is  in  reality  so  many  pounds  of  beef-steaks  and  so 
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many  pints  of  porter.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
yonng  woman  has  the  boat.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  consumes  so  many  pounds  of  beef-steaks  and 
so  many  pints  of  porter.  Those  beef-steaks  and 
that  porter  are  the  fuel  to  that  young  woman’s 
engine.  She  derives  therefrom  a certain  amount 
of  power  to  row  the  boat;  that  power  will  pro- 
duce so  much  money ; and  thus  you  get  at  the 
young  woman’s  income.  That  (it  seems  to  the 
Contractor)  is  the  way  of  looking  at  it. 

The  fair  enslaver  having  fallen  into  one  of  her 
gentle  sleeps  during  this  last  exposition,  nobody 
likes  to  wake  her.  Fortunately,  she  comes  awake 
of  herself,  and  puts  the  question  to  the  Wander- 
ing Chairman.  The  Wanderer  can  only  speak 
of  the  case  as  if  it  were  his  own.  If  such  a 
young  woman  as  the  young  woman  described, 
had  saved  his  own  life,  he  would  have  been  very 
much  obliged  to  her,  wouldn’t  have  married  her, 
and  would  have  got  her  a berth  in  an  Electric 
Telegraph  Office,  where  young  women  answer 
very  well. 

What  does  the  Genius  of  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  no  shillings, 
and  no  pence,  think  ? He  can’t  say  what  he 
thinks,  without  asking : Had  the  young  woman 
any  money  ? 

“No,”  says  Lightwood,  in  an  uncompromis- 
ing voice ; “no  money.” 

“ Madness  and  moonshine,”  is  then  the  com- 
pressed verdict  of  the  Genius.  “ A man  may 
do  any  thing  lawful,  for  money.  But  for  no 
money  ? — Bosh !” 

What  docs  Boots  say  ? 

Boots  says  he  wouldn’t  have  done  it  under 
twenty  thousand  pound. 

What  does  Brewer  say  ? 

Brewer  says  what  Boots  says. 

What  does  Buffer  say. 

Buffer  says  he  knows  a man  who  married  a 
bathing-woman,  and  bolted. 

Lady  Tippins  fancies  she  has  collected  the  suf- 
frages of  the  whole  Committee  (nobody  dream- 
ing of  asking  the  Vcneerings  for  their  opinion), 
when,  looking  round  the  table  through  her  eye- 
glass, she  perceives  Mr.  Twemlow  with  his  hand 
to  his  forehead. 

Good  gracious ! My  Twemlow  forgotten ! My 
dearest ! My  own ! What  is  his  vote  ? 

Twemlow  has  the  air  of  being  ill  at  ease,  as 
he  takes  his  hand  from  his  forehead  and  replies. 

“ I am  disposed  to  think,”  says  he,  “ that  this 
is  a question  of  the  feelings  of  a gentleman.” 

“A  gentleman  can  have  no  feelings  who  con- 
tracts such  a marriage,”  flushes  Podsnap. 

“ Pardon  me,  Sir,”  says  Twemlow,  rather  less 
mildly  than  usual,  “ I don’t  agree  with  yon.  If 
this  gentleman’s  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  respect, 
of  admiration,  and  affection,  induced  him  (os  I 
presume  they  did)  to  marry  this  lady—” 

“This  lady!”  echoes  Podsnap. 

“ Sir,”  returns  Twemlow,  with  his  wristbands 
bristling  a little,  “you  repeat  the  word ; I repeat 
the  word.  This  lady.  What  else  would  you 
call  her  if  the  gentleman  were  present?” 


This  being  something  in  the  nature  of  a poser 
for  Podsnap,  he  merely  waves  it  away  with  a 
speechless  wave. 

“ I say,”  resumes  Twemlow,  “ if  such  feelings 
on  the  part  of  this  gentleman  induced  this  gen- 
tleman to  marry  this  lady,  I think  he  is  the 
greater  gentleman  for  the  action,  and  makes  her 
the  greater  lady.  1 beg  to  say,  that  when  I use 
the  word  gentleman,  I use  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  degree  may  be  attained  by  any  man. 
The  feelings  of  a gentleman  I hold  sacred,  and 
I confess  I am  not  comfortable  when  they  are 
made  the  subject  of  sport  or  general  discussion.” 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  sneers  Podsnap, 
“ whether  your  noble  relation  would  be  of  your 
opinion.” 

“Mr.  Podsnap,”  retorts  Twemlow,  “permit 
me.  He  might  be,  or  he  might  not  be.  I can 
not  say.  But  I could  not  allow  even  him  to  dic- 
tate to  me  on  a point  of  great  delicacy,  on  which 
I feel  very  strongly.” 

Somehow  a canopy  of  wet  blanket  seems  to 
descend  upon  the  company,  and  Lady  Tippins 
was  never  known  to  turn  so  very  greedy  or  so 
very  cross.  Mortimer  Lightwood  alone  bright- 
ens. He  has  been  asking  himself,  as  to  every 
other  member  of  the  Committee  in  turn,  “I 
wonder  whether  you  are  the  Voice!”  But  he 
does  not  ask  himself  the  question  after  Twemlow 
has  spoken,  and  he  glances  in  Twemlow’s  direc- 
tion as  if  he  were  grateful.  When  the  company 
disperse — by  which  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneer- 
ing have  had  quite  as  much  as  they  w ant  of  the 
honor,  and  the  guests  have  had  quite  as  much 
as  they  want  of  the  other  honor— Mortimer  sees 
Twemlow  home,  shakes  hands  with  him  cordial- 
ly at  parting,  and  fares  to  the  Temple,  gayly. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

IN  LIEU  OP  PREFACE. 

When  I devised  this  story,  I foresaw  the  like- 
lihood that  a class  of  readers  and  commentators 
would  suppose  that  I was  at  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal exactly  what  I was  at  great  pains  to  sug- 
gest : namely,  that  Mr.  John  Harmon  was  not 
slain,  and  that  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  was  he. 

Pleasing  myself  with  the  idea  that  the  supposi- 
tion might  in  part  arise  out  of  some  ingenuity 
in  the  story,  and  thinking  it  worth  while,  in  the 
interests  of  art,  to  hint  to  an  audience  that  an 
artist  (of  whatever  denomination)  may  perhaps 
be  trusted  to  know  what  he  is  about  in  his  voca- 
tion, if  they  will  concede  him  a little  patience, 

I was  not  alarmed  by  the  anticipation. 

To  keep  for  a long  time  unsuspected,  yet  al- 
ways working  itself  out,  another  purpose  origin- 
ating in  that  leading  incident,  and  turning  it  to 
a pleasant  and  useful  account  at  last,  was  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  difficult 
part  of  ray  design.  Its  difficulty  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  mode  of  publication  ; for  it  would 
bo  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  many  read- 
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era,  pursuing  a story  in  portions  from  month  to 
month  through  nineteen  months,  will,  until  they 
hare  it  before  them  complete,  perceive  the  rela- 
tions of  its  finer  threads  to  the  whole  pattern 
whioh  is  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  story- 
weaver  at  his  loom.  Yet,  that  I hold  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  mode  of  publication  to  outweigh 
its  disadvantages,  may  be  easily  believed  of  one 
who  revived  it  in  the  PickwictotPapers  after  long 
disuse,  and  has  pursued  it  ever  since. 

There  is  sometimes  an  odd  disposition  in  this 
country  to  dispute  as  improbable  in  fiction  what 
are  the  commonest  experiences  in  fact.  There- 
fore I note  here,  though  it  may  not  be  at  all 
necessary,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  Will  Cases 
(as  they  are  called)  far  more  remarkable  than 
that  fancied  in  this  book ; and  that  the  stores 
of  the  Prerogative  Office  teem  with  instances  of 
testators  who  have  made,  changed,  contradicted, 
hidden,  forgotten,  left  canceled,  and  left  un- 
canceled, each  many  more  wills  than  were  ever 
made  by  the  elder  Mr.  Harmon  of  Harmony 
Jail. 

In  my  social  experience,  since  Mrs.  Betty  Hig- 
den  came  upon  the  scene  and  left  it,  I have  found 
Circumlocutional  authorities  disposed  to  be  warm 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  view  of  the  Poor 
Law.  My  friend  Mr.  Boundcrby  could  never 
see  any  difference  between  leaving  the  Coketown 
“hands”  exactly  ns  they  were,  and  requiring 
them  to  be  fed  with  turtle  soup  and  venison  out 
of  gold  spoons.  Idiotic  propositions  of  a par- 
allel nature  have  been  freely  offered  for  my  ac- 
ceptance, and  I have  been  called  upon  to  admit 
that  I would  give  Poor  Law  relief  to  any  body, 
any  where,  any  how.  Putting  this  nonsense 
aside,  I have  observed  a suspicious  tendency  in 
the  various  authorities  to  divide  into  two  parties ; 
the  one  contending  that  there  are  no  deserving 


Poor  who  prefer  death  by  slow  starvation  and 
bitter  weather  to  the  mercies  of  some  Relieving 
Officers  and  some  Union  Houses;  the  other  ad- 
mitting that  there  are  such  Poor,  but  denying 
that  they  have  any  cause  or  reason  for  what  they 
do.  The  records  in  our  newspapers,  the  late  ex- 
posure by  The  Lancet,  and  the  common  sense 
and  senses  of  common  people,  furnish  too  abund- 
ant evidence  against  both  defenses.  But  that 
my  view  of  the  Poor  Law  may  not  be  mistaken 
or  misrepresented,  I will  state  it.  I believe 
there  has  been  in  England,  since  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  no  law  bo  often  infamously  adminis- 
tered, no  law  so  often  openly  violated,  no  law 
habitually  so  ill-supervised.  In  the  majority  of 
the  shameful  cases  of  disease  and  death  from 
destitution  that  shock  the  Public  and  disgrace 
the  country,  the  illegality  is  quite  equal  to  the 
inhumanity — and  known  language  could  say  no 
more  of  their  lawlessness. 

On  Friday  the  Ninth  of  June,  in  the  present 
year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  (in  their  manuscript 
dress  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  at  break- 
fast) were  on  the  Southeastern  Railway  with  me 
in  a terribly  destructive  accident.  When  I had 
done  what  I could  to  help  others,  I climbed  back 
into  my  carriage — nearly  turned  over  a viaduct, 
and  caught  aslant  upon  the  turn — to  extricate 
the  worthy  couple.  They  were  much  soiled,  but 
otherwise  unhurt.  The  same  happy  result  at- 
tended Miss  Bella  Wilfer  on  her  wedding-day, 
and  Mr.  Riderhood  inspecting  Bradley  Head- 
stone’s red  neckerchief  as  he  lay  asleep.  I re- 
member with  devout  thankfulness  that  I can 
never  be  nearer  parting  company  with  my  read- 
ers* forever  than  I was  then,  until  there  shall  be 
written  against  my  life  the  two  words  with  which 
I have  this  day  closed  this  book — The  End. 

September  8,  I860. 


AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 


TO-NIGHT  we  gather  round  the  hearth 
While  now  the  Christmas  time  is  near, 
The  time  we  keep  with  song  and  mirth, 
With  noisy  games  and  festal  cheer. 

Not  quite  twelve  fleeting  months  have  passed, 
With  rapid  changes,  through  a year 
Of  shifting  light  and  shade,  since  last 
We  kept  our  merry  Christmas  here. 

A 

Then  War’s  fierce  clarion  sounded  loud, 
And  faces  that  we  see  to-night, 

Once  veiled  within  the  battle’s  cloud, 

Shone  in  the  camp-fire’s  lurid  light. 


What  tears  for  them? — let.  sorrow  cease 
For  those  who  know  not  grief  or  care ; 

Theirs  is  a deeper,  holier  peace — 

They  breathe  a calmer,  purer  air! 

Long  ages  since  the  dawn  of  day. 

Gilding  the  edges  of  the  morn, 

Looked  in  athwart  the  gloom  where  lay 
The  Christ-child  of  the  Virgin  born. 

And  high  o’er  Bethlehem's  halls  and  towers, 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  .night, 

Cro.wning  the  dark  and  silent  hours, 

One  pale  star  shone  with  mystic  light. 


And  others,  whom,  no  more  we  see, 

Lie  silent  in  Death’s  dreamless  sleep, 

Nor  shocks  of  ages  yet  to  be 

Shall  vex  their  slumbers  long  and  deep. 

To  them  we  fill  our  glasses  high, 

We  pledge  them  through  all  future  years, 
To  them  we  drain  the  goblet  dry 
In  spite  of  rising  wells  of  tears. 
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Oh  happy  morn,  whose  dawning  gave 
Hope  to  a lost  and  sinful  race, 

Thy  influence  reaches  past  the  grave, 

On  through  remotest  time  and  space! 

Ring  bells  of  cheer,  ring  in  the  day 
When  cruel  wrong  at  last  shall  cease; 

When  feud  and  hate  shall  pass  away, 

And  bring  the  reign  of  Love  and  Peace ! 
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OUR  authority  for  so  denominating  a famous 
city  is  derived  from  one  of  those  pert  and 
peripatetic  oracles — the  news-boys.  A gentle- 
man (who  waxed  suddenly  indignant),  whose  sur- 
tout,  bandana  handkerchief,  visage,  and  bear- 
ing declared  him  an  old-school  recipient  of  the 
“moral  sense  of  the  community,”  inquired  of 
one  of  those  varlets,  who  rushed  on  to  the  crowd- 
ed piazza  of  a fashionable  watering-place  hotel, 
vociferating,  “ Here’s  the  'Erald,  Times , and  Trib- 
une /”  if  he  had  a copy  of  the  Boston  Journal t 
“Don’t  sell  village  papers,  Street"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  named  Boston  in  honor  of  John  Cot- 
ton, minister  of  St.  Butolph's,  at  Boston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  where  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  original  emigrants  may  still  read 
their  ancestral  name  on  the  old  grave-stones. 
But  other  appellatives  more  significantly  desig- 
nate the  place ; such  as  “ the  Cradle  of  Liber- 
ty,” because  there  the  people,  by  word  and  deed, 
initiated  the  war  of  American  Independence ; 
“ the  Athens  of  America,”  so  called  in  token  of 
literary  pre-eminence  and  social  culture ; “ the 
City  of  Notions,”  because  of  a normal  propen- 
sity of  the  inhabitants  to  magnify  and  reiterate 
an  idea,  enterprise,  or  local  fact  with  exclusive 
emphasis — such  as  the  introduction  of  water 
from  a neighboring  pond,  the  advent  of  an  emi- 
nent foreigner,  a special  reform,  a personal  scan- 
dal, the  demise  of  a prominent  citizen,  a critical 
controversy,  or  the  great  organ  at  the  Music 
Hall.  The  last  of  these  facetious  titles,  bestowed 
by  a medical  wit,  is  “ Hub  of  the  Universe,”  in 
allusion  to  the  provincial  complacency  of  the 
people. 

In  a physical  sense  the  “Hub,”  whence  ra- 
diate the  spokes  of  so  many  railways,  is  not  a 
favorable  point  of  the  wheel  of  life  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  original  character,  since  the  crowds 
of  social  aspirants  thus  drawn  to  the  centre,  add- 
ed to  the  perpetual  influx  of  Celts  from  beyond 
the  sea,  have  overlaid  the  Boston  dear  to  octo- 
genarians, and  neutralized  all  the  traits  and 
most  of  the  aspects  that  individualize  the  mem- 
ory of  the  town  even  thirty  years  ago.  Munic- 
ipal, Insurance,  and  Banking  offices  are  rarely 
occupied  by  natives ; the  original  head-quarters 
of  liberal  Protestantism  in  America  are  inhab- 
ited by  a Roman  Catholic  majority;  from  the 
old  and  quaintly  picturesque  streets  more  osten- 
tatious dwellings  have  spread  into  the  Back  Bay; 
churches  are  transplanted  thither ; tall  massive 
blocks  of  stores  fill  avenues  where  the  homes 
of  the  Bostonians  once  shed  the  warm  glow  of 
the  domestic  hearth  on  snow-clad,  quiet  paths, 
sacred  to  pleasant  neighbors  and  playful  boys, 
now  choked  up  with  barrels,  bales,  and  boxes. 
The  Hancock  House — ancient  shrine  of  hospi- 
tality and  patriotism — has  disappeared,  and  even 
the  “old  corner” is  no  longer  the  trysting-place 
of  literati;  Pearl,  Summer,  and  Franklin  streets 
are  given  up  to  traffic;  and  the  old  families, 
whose  domiciles  once  clustered  there  in  modest 
comfort,  have  migrated  or  passed  away. 


The  old-fashioned  mansions,  indeed,  do  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  loftier  dwellings 
which  have  superseded  them,  at  least  to  the  eye 
of  conservative  taste.  The  wide  front  yards 
with  fine  shade-trees  and  a flagged  walk  from 
the  gate  to  the  front-door,  with  its  broad  thresh- 
old and,  glistening  brass  knocker — the  spacious 
paneled  hall  and  wide,  easy  staircase  with  elab- 
orate balusters — t^e  parlor  with  its  low  ceiling 
and  cross-beam,  its  turkey  carpet,  large  mahog- 
any side-board,  hospitable  punch-bowl  or  silver 
flagon,  and  cut-glass  decanters — the  deep-cush- 
ioned window-seats,  snug  and  sunny — the  fam- 
ily portraits  by  Stuart  or  Copley,  the  daintily- 
worked  screen,  the  massive  and  shining  andi- 
rons and  genial  wood-fire  gleaming  on  Scripture 
tiles — all  unite  to  form  a picture  in  fond  mem- 
ories beside  which  the  more  convenient  econo- 
mies and  more  showy  but  far  less  cozy  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  present  day,  seem  coldly 
elegant. 

The  returned  native  threads  his  unsaluted 
way  through  strange,  and  by  no  means  gentle 
crowds,  looking  in  vain  for  familiar  faces.  Many 
of  the  best  people  of  the  town  of  his  youth  are 
banished  to  the  suburbs  or  lost  in  the  throng ; 
nowand  then  he  recognizes  a wTell-known  figure 
apparently  as  much  out  of  place  as  himself.  The 
courteous  gentleman  wdiose  bow  was  a benedic- 
tion, the  venerable  merchant  whose  word  was  a 
bond,  the  man  of  letters  whose  criticism  was  de- 
cisive, the  fair  woman  whose  beauty  wa$  a pride 
and  pleasure  to  all — these  dominant  social  ele- 
ments are  no  more ; nor  are  others  substituted 
therefor;  for  the  population  is  too  large,  too 
heterogeneous,  and  too  busy  to  allow  of  perva- 
sive individualities  or  a social  nucleus  around 
which  lore  and  wisdom  harmoniously  crystallize. 
Cars  filled  with  “all  kinds  of  folks”  usurp  the 
thoroughfares ; where  the  juveniles  used  to 
skate,  is  a public  garden ; English  steam-packets  ( 
land  hundreds  of  passengers  weekly  at  the  docks. 
The  old  landmarks  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the 
old  customs  foregone,  the  old  names  forgotten  ; 
but  strangers  are  still  specially  invited  to  pews, 
and  when  any  eminent  person  dies  his  charac- 
ter is  duly  analyzed  by  the  Historical  Society 
and  the  Daily  Advertiser . 

Settled  in  1640  by  English  emigrants,  Boston 
long  maintained  a literary  as  well  as  civic  in- 
dividuality. In  the  old  town  records  is  the 
chirographyof  John  Winthrop.  That  chronicle 
indicates  weary  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  In- 
dian attacks,  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  social 
despotism.  The  declivities  on  which  the  city 
is  built  have  historical  traditions ; the  winding 
and  hilly  streets  mark  the  ancient  cow-paths. 
There  is  the  Province  House,  denuded  of  its 
dignity,  long  the  scene  of  colonial  rule;  the 
church  where  Franklin  was  baptized;  the  old 
elm  under  which  he  played,  the  site  of  the 
chandler’s  shop  where,  at  the  sign  of  the  blue-  • 
ball,  his  father  worked,  and  the  grave  where  the 
ashes  of  both  his  parents  rest.  There  is  Faneuil 
Hall,  where  for  a century  has  echoed  the  elo- 
quence of  freemen;  the  adjacent  University 
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founded  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  and  near 
by  the  noble  statue  of  James  Otis  to  commem- 
orate the  early  advocate  of  liberty ; the  obelisk 
on  the  neighboring  Bunker  Hill  to  mark  the 
spot  where  occurred  the  first  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  cannon-ball,  imbedded  in  an  an- 
cient wall,  to  typify  the  siege  over  which  Wash- 
ington kept  ward.  Chastellux  and  Warvillc, 
the  Abbe  Robin  and  Kohl  have  recorded  its 
social  prestige,  and  Copley  painted  its  belles  of 
old.  The  country  around  is  like  an  English 
landscape.  The  old  town  architecture  suggests 
its  ancesfral  character.  Built  in  the  deepest 
curve  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  is  studded 
with  islands,  in  the  middle  it  rears  its  civic 
dome  surrounded  by  steeples  and  roofs.  Vane, 
Goffe,  Whalley  were  once  its  honored  guests. 
King’s  Chapel  and  Copp’s  Hill  figure  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Cooper.  The  flag  of  the  Revolution 
was  first  reared  there.  Witches  and  Quakers 
were  there  persecuted  unto  death  and  slaves 
originally  imported  ; the  whipping-post  and  the 
pillory  were  municipal  institutions.  The  Mys- 
tic and  the  Charles  flow  thither  to  the  sea.  There 
Cotton  Mather  indited  his  Magnalia,  Whitfield 
preached  to  thousands  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe  was  escorted  in 
breeches  and  buckles  through  the  streets.  Off 
the  harbor  was  fought  the  naval  battle  wherein 
Lawrence  fell ; Shirley  sent  thence  recruits  to 
the  old  French  war.  There  were  memorable 
times  of  pestilence,  of  political  feuds,  and  of 
maritime  adventure.  State  Street,  the  mart 
of  bankers  and  brokers,  witnessed  the  “ Boston 
Massacre”  when  British  troops  first  fired  on 
American  citizens.  Brattle,  Pemberton,  Wig- 
glesworth,  Bowdoin,  Elliot,  Dexter,  Wendall, 
Lee,  Sullivan,  Phillips,  Eckley,  Otis,  Minot, 
Lloyd,  and  a host  of  others,  have  left  enduring 
memories  among  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Bostonians.  Long  Wharf  and  the  Common  are 
endeared  landmarks  to  the  native;  the  “North 
and  South  End”  are  rife  with  family  traditions 
undreamed  of  by  the  new  inhabitants.  In  the 
Old  South’s  belfry  was  the  study  of  Dr.  Belknap, 
the  first  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
pigeon  that  haunted  it  is  embalmed  by  the  muse 
of  Willis.  Fisheries  at  first,  distilleries  after- 
ward, East  India  trade  later,  and  factories  at 
last  brought  wealth  to  the  coffers  of  the  Bos- 
tonians. The  jokes  of  Mather  Byles,  the  songs 
of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  geniality  of  Dr. 

••  Kirkland,  the  ghost-stories  of  Allston,  the  teach- 
ing of  Dr.  Park,  the  editorship  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  hospitalitiesof  Cabot  live  in  mature  mem- 
ories still. 

Hawthorne  has  daguerreotyped  the  early  per- 
secutions and  the  primitive  legends.  A “hun- 
dred orators”  keep  alive  the  glory  of  the  national 
anniversary.  Long  wooden  bridges  span  river 
and  estuary;  and  the  lost  of  the  cocked  hats 
lingered  there.  Thanksgiving,  Fast-day,  Elec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  meet  with 
due  observance.  Archbishop  Cheverus  is  re- 
membered with  affection.  The  Handel  and  Ha- 
dyn  societies  perform  oratorios:  Public  schools 


thrive.  Tudor  thence  exported  ice  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  Timothy  Dexter  warming-pans  to 
the  West.  Ostinelli  long  conducted  orches- 
tras, Bob  New  shaved,  Eustaphieve  was  Russian 
consul,  Maffit  preached  Methodism  and  Em- 
mons patriotism,  Dr.  Gardiner  taught  the  Clas- 
sics, Selfridge  shut  Austin,  and  Manlius  Sar- 
gent put  it  all  in  a note-book.*  There  solemn 
Reviews  appear  quarterly,  a Public  Library  is 
thronged,  Lowell  lectures  flourish ; there  Pres- 
cott wrote  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  translated  La  Place,  Ticknor  chronicled 
Spanish  literature,  Lyell  and  Agassiz  expounded 
the  wonders  of  nature,  Sprague  composed  “ Curi- 
osity,” and  Quincy  built  a market.  There  was 
born  Motley,  there  once  lived  Bancroft,  and 
there  Spurzheim  died.  There  is  Stuart’s  orig- 
inal portrait  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Warren’s 
skeleton.  Cape  Cod’s  hardy  sons  sailed  thence 
on  long  voyages,  and  returned  to  become  mer- 
chants of  renown.  There  throve  Puritanism  of 
old  and  Transcendentalism  in  our  day;  there 
they  threw  the  tea  into  the  harbor  and  cut  off 
General  Jackson’s  head  from  the  prow  of  the 
Constitution . 

The  place  is  famous  for  crackers  and  Cochi- 
tuate,  for  poetry  and  mackerel,  for  snow-storms 
and  lectures.  Sleigh-rides  are  magnificent  and 
greetings  hasty;  litterateurs  hold  colloquies  at 
book-stores ; chaises  are  still  extant,  and  so  are 
tracks ; there  is  still  a pudding-store  at  Dorches- 
ter ; but  Salem  Turnpike  has  become  a myth , 
deacons  are  grown  obsolete , the  Transcript  still 
gives  zest  to  tea ; the  General  Cburt  and  Select- 
men have  given  place  to  the  Legislature  and  a 
Mayor.  Charles  Sumner  is  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  John  A.  Andrew  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  private  collections  of  rare 
books  and  curiosities  in  the  possession  of  men 
whose  vocations  are  the  reverse  of  literary  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  social  culture  of  the 
people.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  choice  libra- 
ries were  the  discriminate  and  expensive  glean- 
ings of  a leather-dresser  and  a wool-merchant. 

The  spirit  of  intellectual  emulation  early  pos- 
sessed the  brain  and  heart  of  the  Boston  boy ; 
the  school  prize  and  declamation  were  followed 
by  the  collegian’s  essay,  and  this  by  the  Review 
or  Magazine  article  and  the  social  prestige  of 
wit;  distinction  therein  is  the  goal  of  youth  and 
the  criterion  of  manhood ; the  process  of  4 ‘ cram- 
ming” and  rhetorical  display  become  a kind  of 
mental  necessity ; the  reputation  of  smartness 
is  coveted;  literary  anecdotes  and  apt  quota- 
tions are  garnered  for  the  banquet ; tropes  and 
figures,  repartees  and  aphorisms  exercise  the 
brain  and  tongue;  by-and-by  the  shadow  of 
personal  eminence  overlays  the  sunshine  of  un- 
conscious being ; a certain  artificial  manner  and 
an  absence  of  the  spontaneous  formalize  inter- 
course; cliques  rule;  mutual  admiration  iso- 
lates : there  is  a sopbomorical  elbmeat  which 
survives  student-life ; to  be  literary  and  respect- 
able is  the  sine  qua  non. 

* Dealings  with  the  Dead,  by  an  Old  Sextoo.  % vole.  * 
Boston,  1855. 
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All  this,  in  its  way,  is  legitimately  allied  to 
credit  and  culture ; but  it  is  a limited  develop- 
ment, a one-sided  aspect  and  influence.  It  is 
not  that  genuine  play  of  the  mind  which  lends 
vivacity  to  the  Paris  Salon , nor  the  intellectual 
content  of  the  German  Conversazione^  but  rather 
a provincial  and  egotistic  phase  of  society  and 
character ; a partial  and  patent  form  of  inter- 
course devoid  of  much  that  is  rich  and  attract- 
ive in  sympathy — much  that  is  natural  and  hu- 
man in  life.  It  tends  to  sequestration  of  feel- 
ing, to  parsimony  in  thought,  to  intolerance  in 
opinion,  to  pedantry  in  expression.  “Don’t 
you  dote  upon  Wordsworth?”  asked  a Boston 
belle  of  her  astonished  partner,  as  she  crossed 
over  in  a quadrille.  ‘ 4 1 accuse  T.  Carlyle  of 
inhospitality  to  my  thought,”  wrote  home  a Bos- 
ton philosopher,  after  pouring  his  views  into  the 
inattentive  ear  of  the  author  of  “Sartor  Re- 
sartus”  in  the  crowded  Strand.  Table-talk  in 
the  modern  Athens  is  often  cut  and  dried. 

There  are  “ more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of”  in  the  Bostonian  phi- 
losophy. There  is  a genius  of  character,  a 
geniality  of  manners  which  have  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  social  pleasure  and  individual  faith 
and  freedom  as  any  gift  or  discipline  of  mind ; 
there  is  a daily  beauty  in  life  to  which  the  soul 
ministers  more  than  the  intellect;  there  is  an 
interest  in  men  and  women  as  such,  which  tran- 
scends the  charm  of  wit  and  the  power  of  knowl- 
edge ; there  is  a freshness  and  an  adaptation  of 
nature  which  are  more  auspicious  inlets  to  truth 
and  soul  than  the  keenest  intelligence  or  the 
most  psychological  curiosity  ; there  is  aglow  of 
temperament  more  humanizing  than  the  most 
effective  training,  and  a virtue  in  sentiment 
deeper  than  that  of  sense ; the  critical  is  second- 
ary to  the  appreciative ; to  respond  heartily  is 
a more  liberal  function  than  to  discriminate 
willfully.  1 4 A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy”  as  well 
as  a subject  of  analysis ; to  enter  into  another’s 
consciousness  is  nobler  than  to  be  absorbed  in 
our  own.  Enlarged  minds  are  broadly  sympa- 
thetic. Our  great  artist  declared  himself  “ a 
wide  liker;”  the  sweetest  of  English  humor- 
ists, delicately  keen  in  his  literary  insight,  said 
that  “ Shaftesbury  was  not  too  high  for  him  nor 
Jonathan  Wild  too  low;”  Burke, Franklin, and 
Webster  found  true  companionship  by  the  way- 
side  of  common  lifo ; and  it  was  the  proverbial 
philosophy  of  old  that  nothing  human  is  alien. 
Michael  Angelo  reveled  in  the  “ harmless  com- 
edy of  life;”  and  Sydney  Smith  fed  his  mind 
more  from  broad  intercourse  and  observation 
than  books.  “Writing,”  said  the  Countess 
Hahn  Hahn,  “is  but  the  surrogate  of  living.” 
The  “infinite  variety”  of  nature  is  violated  by 
a uniform  local  standard ; and  the  provincial 
errors  of  the  old  Italian  republics  mar  the  full 
and  free  activity  of  individual  endowments  in 
the  American  Athens  to-day. 

“Nature  ever, 

Finding  discordant  fortune,  like  all  seed 

Out  of  it*  proper  climate,  thriven  but  ill. 

And  were  the  world  below  content  to  murk 

And  work  on  the  foundation  nature  lays, 
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It  would  not  lack  supply  of  excellence. 

But  ye  perversely  to  religion  strain 

Him  who  was  bom  to  gird  on  him  the  sword, 

And  of  fluent  phraeeman  make  your  king; 

Therefore  your  steps  have  wandered  from  the  path.” 

Dante's  Paradieo. 

The  result  of  this  exclusive  reliance  on  brain 
— this  self-absorption  to  produce  ideas,  is  to 
breed  a perverse  indifference  to  all  but  special 
intellectual  objects — a want  of  natural  human 
sympathy  w'ith  any  form  of  talent  or  kind  of 
culture  or  phase  of  character  outside  of  a pre- 
scriptive circle.  To  excel  and  not  to  coalesce 
with  others  is  the  aim.  “ I showed  my  Chess- 
Player,”  said  the  ingenious  Maelzel,  “to  my 
countrymen  the  Germans,  and  they  said,  4 it  is 
a wonder* — to  the  English,  and  they  declared 
it  1 a triumph* — to  the  French,  and  they  ex- 
claimed, 4 superbe , magnifiqueP — to  a Boston  man, 
and  he  said,  ( what  you  bet  I no  make  one  like 
him  ?’  ” 

Even  in  those  kinds  of  mental  development 
which  presuppose  impulse  and  susceptibility 
there  is  a rigid  adherence  to  the  intellectual,  a 
studied  repudiation  of  the  impassioned.  Byron 
and  Burns  were  not  immaculate,  but  they  were 
soulful ; and  an  element  of  hnman  as  well  as 
ethereal  fire  is  needed  to  keep  aglow  even  the 
thoughts  of  genius,  and  transmit  them  with  vi- 
tal force  to  the  ages.  The  same  traits  limit 
and  harden  social  intercourse,  and  magnify 
trifles  of  conduct.  It  was,  and  perhaps  is  still, 
as  damaging  to  a youth’s  reputation  to  be  seen 
writh  his  collar  turned  down  and  driving  a gig 
as  if  detected  in  a convivial  row.  Hence  it  is 
proverbial  that  dissipation  in  that  latitude  is 
excessive  and  fatal,  or  ignored  wholly ; there  is 
rarely  any  medium.  Few  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  recognize  the  natural  claims  of  social  can- 
didates ; for  years  the  so-called  €lite  will  “ pass 
by  on  the  other  side”  some  gifted  fellow-creat- 
ure “not  of  our  set;”  and  then  after  the  more 
cosmopolitan  seal  of  approval  has  been  given  at 
Washington,  Newport,  or  New  York,  make  the 
first  advances  to  a most  desirable  acquaintance, 
sedulously  avoided  for  years  from  fear  of  Mrs. 

Grundy.  Dr.  Spurzheim  warned  the  Bostoni- 
ans, when  their  city  was  far  more  individual 
than  at  present,  that  their  local  intermarriages 
and  provincial  exclusiveness  would  cause  the 
stock  to  deteriorate  and  the  soul  to  famish ; he 
even  suggested  that  an  invasion  of  Southern 
Europeans  would  prove  the  best  remedy.  But 
the  exigencies  of  trade  and  the  facilities  of  travel  •* 

are  fast  undermining  all  local  traits  and  fnsing 
social  tendencies. 

A critic  of  the  inflnence  of  this  egotism  and 
hardihood  upon  religious  development,  recog- 
nizes the  same  defect,  limit,  and  perversity: 

“The  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  are  dispar- 
aged in  the  interest  Of  a fastidious  intellectual- 
ism,  a dainty  taste,  and  a teasing  criticism ; tlfe 
whole-hearted  love  for  real  men,  women,  and 
children  in  their  ordinary  relations,  supplanted 
by  a haughty  preference  for  a cultivated  clique 
or  a mystical  and  transcendental  communion, 
more  exclusive  tlian  any  aristocracy  in  the  world; 
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indifFerentism,  dilettante  ism,  and  morbid  criti- 
cism located  in  high  places  and  making  a dreary 
yacoity  where  should  be  a luminous  centre  of 
life.”* 

Saturday  night  is  no  longer  a stated  do- 
mestic reunion.  On  that  day,  of  old,  salt  cod- 
fish, cider,  and  hickory-nuts  formed  the  dinner, 
with  a due  admixture  of  beets,  carrots,  and 
pork-scraps ; whereby  an  Italian  traveler  in  1790 
records  that  he  suffered  the  greatest  indigestion 
of  his  life.  On  that  night  amusements  were 
foregone,  children  underwent  special  ablutions, 
and  were  sent  early  to  bed,  in  anticipation  of 
the  great  day  of  the  week,  signalized  by  extraor- 
dinary solemnity  of  walk  and  visage,  clean  at- 
tire, exemplary  church  attendance ; a sirloin 
of  beef  and  an  Indian  pudding  between  the 
services,  followed  by  Catechism  and  singing  of 
hymns  in  the  evening ; which  regimen  produced 
a curious  periodical  infirmity,  that,  according 
to  George  Combe,  also  once  characterized  the 
same  weekly  anniversary  in  Scotland,  and  was 
there  called  the  “Sunday  Headache.”  “Do 
you  know  what  day  it  is?”  was  the  stern  pa- 
rental query  to  the  frivolous  urchins.  What 
the  talk  of  Longinus  and  Plato  was  to  the  neo- 
phytes of  antiquity,  the  lectures  of  Abelard  and 
Cousin  to  the  Paris  student,  the  discussions  of 
the  Medici  gardens  to  the  medieval  Florentine 
scholar,  such  was  the  sermon  to  the  Bostonian ; 
for  this  his  constitutional  walk,  his  special  toilet, 
his  family  procession  to  church  were  the  care- 
ful preparatives : to  listen,  compare  notes,  dis- 
cuss and  criticise  the  Sunday  discourse  was  the 
regular  intellectual  treat ; “ who  is  to  preach  ?” 
the  anxious  inquiry  in  the  temple-porch.  From 
the  days  of  John  Cotton,  Dr.  Cooper,  Elliot, 
and  Bishop  Parker  to  those  of  Buckminster  and 
Channing  the  pulpit  was  to  him  what  the  fo- 
rum, the  stage,  and  the  academy  is  to  other  com- 
munities : his  most  endeared  literary  traditions 
were  those  of  local  pulpit  oratory;  the  “min- 
ister” of  his  youth  was  the  saintly  genius  most 
fondly  enshrined  in  his  memory ; the  most  re- 
fined legacy  of  Puritanism  no  form  of  literature 
then  and  there  held  such  memorable  sway  as 
the  Homily.  “ It  will  raise  the  price  of  pews,” 
said  a thrifty  member  of  a congregation,  mov- 
ing down  the  crowded  aisle  after  a great  suc- 
cess of  this  kind;  “I  don’t  care  to  have  his 
sermons  published,  if  you  can  not  print  the  tone 
with  them,”  said  an  old  lady  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  issue  a volume  of  her  deceased  pastor’s 
discourses.  We  once  saw  in  the  private  study  of 
an  Episcopal  divine,  shelves  filled  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  remarkable  men  who,  in  classic  style 
and  with  eloquent  sentiment,  thus  ministered  to 
the  eager  and  critical  demand  for  preaching  in 
the  American  Athens;  and  when  we  expressed 
our  surprise  that  he  should  thus  cherish  the 
works  of  theological  opponents,  his  reply  was : I 
“They  are  the  only  books  I know  that  attract- 
ively expatiate  on  the  philosophy  of  Christiani- 
ty ; they  warm  me  to  my  sermonizing  though  I 
repudiate  the  dogmas.”  Basil  Hall  considered 

• Rev.  A.  IL  Mayo. 


the  most  noteworthy  of  his  experiences  in  Boston 
the  scene  on  a Sunday  morning  when  Dr.  Chan- 
ning preached.  Henry  Ware’s  New-Year’s  Eve 
Sermon  has  a pensive  charm  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  used  to  linger  thoughtfully 
with  him  on  “ the  shoal  of  time.”  Judge  Story, 
in  his  Consecration  Address  at  Mount  Auburn, 
could  invoke  no  more  touching  memory  where- 
with to  bring  home  to  his  audience  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  departed,  and  its  claim  to  sepulchral 
honor,  than  the  silvery  voice  of  Buckminster. 

Out  of  the  psychological  tendencies  and  spec- 
ulative beauties  of  these  ethical  teachings  in  the 
capital  of  New  England  sprang,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  literary  animus  and  the  minor  phi- 
losophies of  her  educated  people ; from  the  re- 
sistance of  liberal  Christians  to  Orthodox  big- 
otry arose  not  a little  of  the  independent  think- 
ing and  intellectual  self-assertion  so  character- 
istic of  her  children.  The  first  ambition  of  the 
Harvard  graduate,  of  cleverness  and  scholar- 
ship, nurtured  in  this  atmosphere,  was  to  excel 
as  a pulpit  orator ; and  when  the  fervor  of  youth 
began  to  cool  and  the  function  itself  to  become 
distasteful,  he  left  the  pulpit  for  the  professor’s 
chair ; that  for  the  political  arena  or  diplomat’s 
mission ; and,  in  mature  years,  when  the  “ weary 
honors  of  successful  ambition  weighed  like  lead 
on  the  wearer,”  reverting  to  his  original  literary 
instincts,  resorted  to  History  for  a more  perma- 
nent fame.  Such,  with  more  or  less  variation 
in'  detail,  has  been  the  career  of  some  of  the 
most  intellectually  ambitious  Athenian  men  of 
letters,  whose  earliest  aspiration  was  the  ser- 
mon. Nor  did  the  influence  thereof  end  with 
the  highly  educated  ; laymen  became  eager  for 
the  honors  of  the  homily,  and  in  Sunday-schools 
and  free  chapels  were  heard  the  voices  of  trades- 
men and  mechanics.  “ What  will  the  poor  fel- 
low do  now  ?”  asked  the  neighbor  of  a bankrupt 
of  his  friend ; “ fall  back  on  the  immortal  soul,” 
was  the  reply. 

The  lyceum  and  the  periodical  press  still  fur- 
ther stimulated  the  minds  of  the  modern  Athe- 
nians, and  oratory  gradually  became  subtilized 
into  philosophy.  There  the  Yankee  intellect 
was  sublimated,  retaining  its  acuteness,  its  rhet- 
oric, its  local  traits : these  grew  concise  and  ethe- 
real under  the  inspiration  of  German  literature 
and  mystic  colloquy.  Then  arose  the  trans- 
cendentalists,  led  off  by  Margaret  Fuller : the 
origin,  progress,  and  influence  whereof  are  de- 
scribed in  her  Memoirs.  With  much  eloquence, 
and  no  little  insight,  there  was  vast  affection 
in  many  of  those  philosophers : truly  were  some 
of  them  described  as  expositors  of  ideas,  those 
of  which  that  were  true  were  not  netv , and  those 
which  wfcre  new  were  not  true.  Half  the  apparent 
originality  was  verbal.  Aphoristic  language 
covered  imitative  thought ; a cant  of  philosophy 
concealed  familiar  convictions.  In  a word,  the 
shrewdness  which  the  Yankee  trader  applied  to 
barter,  the  Yankee  thinker  applied  to  literature ; 
there  was  no  spontaneous  overflow,  but  a stud- 
ied ingenuity;  his  intellectual  work  was  a mo- 
saic composed  of  gems  garnered  from  a wide 
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and  often  a little  explored  range  of  lore.  “Or- 
phic sayings”  were  often  a quaint  remoulding  of 
“ proverbial  philosophy;”  and  the  “Dial”  meas- 
ured the  life-throbs  of  society  with  no  more  ac- 
curate index  than  the  town-clock,  only  with  a 
mysterious  picturesqueness  singularly  winsome 
to  a class  of  minds  to  which  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion and  integrity  of  thought  are  less  impressive 
than  oracular  vagueness.  Some  of  these  aspir- 
ants for  a new  philosophy  hunted  for  ideas  with 
the  sagacity  wherewith  their  less  thoughtful 
brethren  “poke  about  for  pence;”  and  they 
made  the  most  of  their  capital  by  cunning  phra- 
seology— seeing,  or  professing  to  see,  so  deeply 
and  so  far,  that  merely  sensible  mortals  were 
baffled,  and  sometimes  gained  over  into  descry- 
ing something  “very  like  a whale”  in  every 
cloud  at  which  their  oracular  guides  significant- 
ly gazed.  “Margaret,  this  is  poetry,”  said  a 
transcendentalist  to  his  companion,  as  Fanny 
Ellsler  gave  a miraculous  twirl  to  her  extended 
leg.  “No,  Waldo,”  was  the  reply,  “it  is  relig- 
ion.” “Do  you  understand  this?”  asked  an 
auditor  of  a transcendental  lecturer  of  the  most 
sagacious  lawyer  in  Massachusetts.  “ No,”  he 
answered ; “but  my  daughters  do.”  There,  in- 
deed, was  the  true  field  wherein  these  mystic 
seeds  of  desultory  and  fantastic  thought  Nour- 
ished; the  young  were  bewitched  with  the 
“Ideal,”  with  “a  Mission”  and  “Affinities;” 
enchanted  by  “the  depth  of  their  own  nature,” 
disgusted  with  the  material  and  conventional; 
“ there  is  hope,”  they  felt,  “ in  extravagance, 
there  is  none  in  routine self-reliance  was  more 
grand  than  receptivity. 

Yet  time  has  wonderfully  corrected  and  har- 
monized what  was  noxious  in  this  “entusymu- 
sy.”  It  was  in  the  last  analysis  but  an  instinct- 
ive protest  against  the  formality  and  coldness 
of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  and  social  lim- 
its wherein  these  fresh  souls  dwelt.  Moreover, 
expression  has  become  definite  with  the  really 
gifted  of  those  who  were  the  recognized  exposi- 
tors of  the  new  school ; they  have  become  more 
practical  in  theory,  direct  in  utterance.  Emer- 
son's later  writings  are  more  legitimate  speci- 
mens of  the  English  essay ; chaste  as  Addison, 
tolerant  as  Montaigne,  and  often  as  practically 
suggestive  as  Steele  or  Sydney  Smith.  We 
still,  however,  find  the  weird  in  opposition  to 
the  human  spirit ; the  constant  assertion  of 
will  and  self-reliance  as  the  essence  of  the  true 
“Conduct  of  Life” — indicative  of  a tempera- 
ment wherein  “the  blood  and  judgment  are  not 
so  well  commingled”  as  to  make  a representa- 
tive thinker,  but  one  whose  clerical  descent 
and  New  England  discipline  has  concentrated 
into  an  intellectual,  self-sufficing  gleaner  of 
ideas,  rather  than  a comprehensive  and  sym- 
pathetic human  interpreter — “a  polished  Puri- 
tan with  the  piety  left  out,”  as  he  has  been  clev- 
erly described.  Climate,  culture,  organization, 
and  the  prevailing  kind  of  social  life  have  much 
to  do  with  all  the  erratic  phenomena  of  Athe- 
nian development ; they  refine  rather  than  ex- 
pand, clarify  rather  than  warm,  individualize 


rather  than  harmonize  the  consciousness  and 
the  influences  of  intellectual  life. 

An  English  visitor,  one  bright  day  in  autumn, 
was  encountered  by  a native  on  one  of  the 
bridges  near  Boston,  with  a servant  following 
loaded  with  a thick  over-coat,  a spencer,  a shawl, 
a pair  of  over-shoes,  and  an  umbrella.  “I'm 
sorry  you’re  leaving  us,”  said  the  latter.  “ Oh, 
I’m  only  taking  a walk,”  replied  John  Bull. 
“1  expect  to  use  all  these  things  in  turn  before 
I get  home  to  dinner,  your  climate  is  so  infer- 
nally changeable.”  A youth,  born  abroad,  when 
he  first  danced  in  a quadrille  at  a party  in  the 
environs  of  Boston,  remarked  that  the  way  his 
fair  partner  touched  hands  reminded  him  of  “ a 
boy  feeling  for  cucumbers  in  the  dark.”  Is  there 
not  a connection  between  these  two  illustrations 
of  climate  and  manners?  A certain  scientific 
alternation  of  heat  and  cold  destroys  the  malle- 
ability of  metals,  and  at  the  same  time  inefeases 
their  incisive  quality;  and  why,  if  half  that  phi- 
losophers tell  us  of  the  influence  of  climate  on 
humanity  is  true,  may  not  the  prevalent  altern- 
ation of  winds  modify  character?  Tempera- 
ment has  much  to  do  with  social  manifestations, 
and  temperature  with  temperament.  A man  or 
woman  who  has  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
a sudden  chill  and  glow,  and  has  the  physical 
vigor  therefor,  becomes  reticent;  the  feelings, 
like  the  perspiration,  are  checked,  and  sensibili- 
ty like  the  cuticle,  grows  impervious.  The  east 
wind,  so  grateful  after  sultriness,  yet  so  bleakly 
penetrating  and  repulsive  to  delicate  nerves, 
from  its  abrupt  refrigerative  effect  has  no  little 
influence  upon  the  social  instincts  of  the  Bos- 
tonian. 

The  denizen  of  New  York  in  his  Sunday  walk 
in  Fifth  Avenue  encounters  such  pleasurable 
greetings  that  he  is  assured  the  sight  of  him  is 
a satisfaction  on  the  mere  ground  of  compan- 
ionship, as  a human  beinfc,  not  because  he  can 
gratify  curiosity,  exchange  criticisms,  or  is  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society ; the 
social  feeling  there  is  normal,  and  irrespective 
of  intellectual  or  financial  distinction.  Let  him 
promenade  Beacon  Street  between  churches  and 
the  salutation  will  be  curt  or  curious,  rarely 
warmed  by  the  zest  of  fellowship.  “ When  did 
you  come  ? How  lon£  are  you  going  to  stay  ? 
What  are  you  about?”  says  the  Bostonian  to 
the  occasional  visitor.  “How  are  you?  I’m 
delighted  to  see  you.  Come  in  to  dinner?” 
says  the  Gothamite. 

Boston  is  a good  place  to  have  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  you,  and  just  as  good  a one  to  have 
it  made  chronic;  want  of  sympathy  does  the 
one,  cliqueism  the  other.  Most  people  there 
are  bookish,  few  genial ; men  arc  esteemed  os 
lions  more  than  as  brothers;  and  women  as 
brilliant  rather  than  lovable.  “ What  does  he 
know  ?”  is  the  query  regarding  each  new*  social 

candidate.  * * How  did  you  like ’s  speech  ?” 

asked  one  of  the  auditors  of  his  youthful  friend. 
“I  was  thinking  how  much  better  I could  do  it 
myself,”  was  the  characteristic  reply.  You  can 
find  more  fluent  and  suggestive  talkers  in  Bos- 
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ton  in  a day  than  you  can  in  New  York  in  a 
month ; but  among  the  latter  there  is  a ready 
hospitality  for  your  spontaneous  self,  while  the 
former  meets  each  idea  with  critical  comment 
or  argumentative  challenge ; the  one  may  wake 
up  your  mind,  but  the  other  is  far  more  likely 
to  refresh  your  heart.  Intellect  is  idolized  in 
Boston ; fellowship  enjoyed  in  New  York.  Book- 
stores are  the  casinos,  clubs  the  mental  gym- 
nasiums, reading  the  recreation  of  the  genuine 
modern  Athenian.  You  see  scores  of  pale  girls 
carrying  home  books  from  the  public  library ; 
you  hear  perpetual  criticism;  a bon  mot  is  a 
social  victory,  a literary  dinner  the  fashionable 
desideratum — all  of  which  is  charming  in  its 
way.  It  promotes  mental  alacrity,  it  keeps 
people  out  of  mischief,  it  leads  to  culture  and  to 
fame — but  when  exclusive,  leads  also  to  hardi- 
hood, to  egotism,  and  to  the  abeyance  of  fresh, 
broad,  and  earnest  social  sympathies.  It  is  not 
all  of  life ; it  does  not  embrace  the  soulful,  the 
appreciative,  the  responsive,  so  vast  and  dear, 
that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  academic  and 
the  grasp  of  the  knowing  faculty ; yet  is  it  com- 
placently regarded  as  a universal  test  and  tri- 
umph. The  Boston  Review  is  named  for  the 
American  continent — the  Boston  Magazine  for 
the  Atlantic  Ocean!  Boston  is  an  admirable 
place  for  a young  man  to  go  away  from ; it  is 
also  an  admirable  place  to  which  to  return — for 
a visit ; provided  that  one  knows  how  to  im- 
prove his  time  and  opportunities. 

A dinner  with  the  Atlantic  Club,  a visit  to 
Cambridge,  a chat  in  some  lawyer’s  or  editor’s  of- 
fice, a rummage  at  the  Antiquarian  Book-Store, 
an  hour  at  the  City  Library  or  the  Athenaeum, 
or  a colloquy  with  Longfellow  or  Holmes,  Dr. 
Walker  or  Dr.  Hedge,  Emerson,  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Howe,  Henry  James,  William  Hunt,  or  Whip- 
ple, will  soon  convince  any  one  that  the  intel- 
lectual prestige  of  Boston  is  well  founded,  and 
its  best  social  resources  charmingly  available. 
The  names  of  Story,  Channing,  Quincy,  and 
Everett  are,  alas ! inscribed  at  Mount  Auburn ; 
Webster  and  Prescott  are  no  more ; Theodore 
Parker  survives  in  his  disciples. 

A few  of  the  solid  and  accomplished  men  of 
Boston  lag  behind  the  times,  and  are  candidates 
for  the  diet  recently  prescribed  by  a wit  for  such 
perverse  citizens  — Ketch-up  • there  are  evi- 
dences that  some  of  them  have  already  taken 
homeopathic  doses  of  the  same.  Despite  the 
encroachments  of  a foreign  and  rural  popula- 
tion, the  bereavements  and  transitions  of  society, 
and  the  local  changes,  there  is  fresh  and  noble 
proof  that  Boston  is  true  to  her  birth-right  and 
loyal  to  her  patriotic  inheritance.  The  list  of 
her  martyred  sons  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  in- 
inclndes  the  most  honored  of  her  family  names 
on  the  heroic  roll,  so  tenderly  cherished  and 
worthily  commemorated — Dwight,  Cary,  Dchon, 
Revere,  Putnam,  Lowell,  Shaw,  and  others ; so 
that  the  returning  native  can  solace  his  regrets 
for  all  that  is  passed  away,  by  the  hallowed  mem- 
ories that  have  newly  crowned  his  birth-place 
with  sacred  fame.  # 


HAPPY  AND  UNHAPPY  MARRIAGES. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  that  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  turns  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  civil  condition  of  life.  But  the  mar- 
| riage  tie  comprises  vastly  more  than  this,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  the  holiest  affections  of 
which  mankind  is  susceptible. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  holiest  condition  in 
which  the  sexes  can  exist  together,  and  which 
forms  the  very  pivot  of  civilization — how  is  it 
that  such  a noble  institution  is  at  once  the  most 
sacred  of  human  conditions,  and  the  indirect 
origin  of  the  gravest  evils  of  this  life? 

Is  it  destiny  that  inflicts  upon  the  human  be- 
ing all  the  torments  which  attend  unmated  man- 
kind, or,  as  the  alternative,  offers  this  being  a 
condition  full  of  anxiety  and  tribulation — and 
perhaps  woe?  -Does  a perfection,  9een  in  the 
anticipated  future,  so  thoroughly  fade  in  the 
reality  in  which  it  comes  to  be  clothed?  Or 
does  society  breathe  the  curse  of  staleness  upon 
the  very  condition  of  life  to  which  it  owes  its 
most  chcrishable  privileges  ? To  all  these  que- 
ries we  must  answer,  No. 

At  least  as  regards  marriage,  it  is  not  com- 
monly true  that  we  get  too  little  for  our  pains. 
The  trouble  is,  that  we  expect  too  much.  Hence 
we  are  frequently  astonished,  and  even  morti- 
fied, that  our  partner  for  life  does  not  possess 
the  very  desiderata  which,  in  truth,  we  ourselves 
lack.  Besides,  it  is  not  flattering  to  be  charged 
with  ignorance  concerning  self-imposed  duties ; 
and  when  the  question  turns  upon  conjugal  ob- 
ligations, there  is  a sort  of  self-justification  in 
attributing  to  incompatibility  of  disposition  the 
origin  of  numerous  domestic  troubles.  Sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  the  reverse,  like  courage, 
has  been  pretty  evenly  dispensed  to  the  human 
family.  And  the  average  disposition  of  an  in- 
dividual is  oftener  governed  by  the  view  he  takes 
of  the  common  events  of  life  than  by  an  inherent 
peculiarity  of  character.  But  even  though  this 
fact  be  generally  admitted,  the  practical  appli- 
cation is  rejected  ; because  men  and  women  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  their  domestic  bliss  or 
misery  mainly  results  from  inconsiderable  acts 
involving  neither  marked  harmony  or  contra- 
riety of  disposition,  nor  any  deep-working  of  the 
moral  nature. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Jones  possess  a fair  average  of 
good  disposition.  Mrs.  Jones  finds  her  recrea- 
tion in  music  or  painting,  or  in  both ; or  per- 
haps she  evinces  a lively  interest  in  church  mat- 
ters during  the  week.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  com- 
prehend “ four-quarter  time,”  and  can  not  appre- 
ciate Titian.  Indeed,  he  does  not  wish  to  cul- 
tivate or  admire  either  art — a very  evident  fact, 
because  he  rings  his  changes  upon  a stale  old 
joke  about  “four-quarters” and  “five-twenties” 
at  the  expense  of  the  former ; and  he  insists  that, 
after  all,  the  prettiest  combination  of  color  is 
red,  white , and  blue . And  as  for  occasions  of 
outburst  of  this  questionable  witticism,  could 
there  be  a more  appropriate  time  than  upon 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  when  he 
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grumblingly  calls  to  conduct  his  wife  from  the 
church  door? 

Mr.  Thompson  admires  what  is  essentially 
termed  “home  music,”  while  his  wife  finds  no 
enjoyment  in  the  art  outside  the  opera-house. 
It  is  quite  a fortuitous  circumstance  if  she  does 
not  take  lessons  at  $100  per  quarter;  and  a 
positive  mercy  if  poor  Thompson’s  home  be  not 
invaded  by  a crowd  of  fiercely  mustached  vaga- 
bonds and  dowdy,  unwashed  females.  Enough 
is  here  disclosed  to  show  that  considerable  ma- 
terial for  unhappiness  lies  not  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  married  life,  but  at  the  surface  of  do- 
mestic existence.  Thus,  they  who  appear  hap- 
py in  the  eye  of  society  often  fail  to  appreciate 
each  other’s  pursuits  through  unwillingness  to 
nourish  a kindred  sympathy,  and  the  evil  lays 
the  ground-work  of  ultimate  coldness — if  not  of 
unfaithfulness.  It  is  a good  firing  to  behave 
well  in  society ; but  it  is  a great  deal  better  to 
act  justly  at  home.  Truly,  a laudable  desire 
for  public  esteem  begetteth  many  a courteous 
action ; but  it  is  in  the  inner,  the  unseen,  the 
sacred  apartment  of  our  home  that  the  pride  of 
goodness  and  truth  gives  birth  to  happiness. 

Taking  an  average  condition  in  life,  man's 
contentment  of  mind  is  considerably  according 
to  his  own  making ; and  likewise,  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  his  happiness  lies  greatly  in  his 
hands.  This  should  be  a cheering  reflection, 
thongh  we  fear  it  is  not  commonly  nourished. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  a true  one.  Because,  in 
the  present  case,  if  the  married  life  be  thorough- 
ly analyzed,  a majority  of  suffering  will  be  found 
to  originate  in  errors  of  omission  rather  than  in 
those  of  commission ; and  in  errors  of  omission 
frequently  lies  the  evil  in  question.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  doing  a kindly  act,  did  we  but  dis- 
play one  half  the  zeal  which  animates  us  in  con- 
cealing the  consequences  of  a bad  deed,  many 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our  earthly  career 
would  be  avoided,  and  a peaceful  death  would 
be  the  closing  scene  of  a life  of  truth  and  love. 

Unfortunately,  the  errors  of  our  partners  re- 
fect themselves  in  an  undue  degree  upon  our 
character,  and  stamp  our  reciprocative  actions 
with  a portion  of  the  faultiness  to  which  these 
actions  owe  their  origin.  It  is  so  gratifying  to 
be  a corrector  of  error — an  avenger  of  truth! 
We  forget  our  own  fallibility,  and  we  increase 
to  an  indefinite  degree  the  veiy  ills  which  we 
had  desired  to  dissipate. 

The  rare  power  of  man  to  gaze  undismayed 
upon  the  vicissitudes  which  beset  his  path  through 
life,  proclaims  the  exalted  characteristics  of  his 
sex,  and  entitles  him  to  love,  to  cherish,  and  to 
ennoble  the  being  who  is  so  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness. Yet,  from  its  very  nature,  his  noble 
equipoise  is  often  lost  in  the  petty  vexations  of 
the  moment.  It  has  been  said  that  were  man- 
kind deprived  of  the  notoriety  attending  a pub- 
lic death  there  would  be  no  martyrs.  Truly 
it  were  difficult  to  play  martyr  if  none  stood  by 
to  applaud ; and  for  a similar  reason,  perhaps,  it 
is  a difficult  thing  to  play  hero  in  one’s  own 
house.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it — 


the  game  does  not  pay.  But  we  frequently 
grin  and  bear  many  little  annoyances  which  a 
little  thoughtfulness  would  overcome. 

What  if  our  husband  grumbles  a little  over 
an  indifferent  breakfast  ? Why  not  suffer  our 
wife  to  sing  her  doleful  tale  about  the  short- 
comings of  a delinquent  servant  ? Poor  as  it  is, 
the  former  would  not  sell  his  meal  for  twenty 
times  its  value.  And  for  the  rest,  it  is  poor 
consolation  to  give  sharp  advice  to  a wife  when 
all  she  desires  from  her  husband  is  a little  sym- 
pathetic grumble. 

We  greatly  fear  that  men  and  women  think 
too  much  about  one  another , and  too  little  for 
each  other . The  love  of  a man  may  bo  actually 
enthralled  by  very  humble  means : the  homely 
but  ever  ready  slippers  at  the  evening  fireside ; 
the  dainty  bit  which  his  wife  has  prepared  (with 
a ten  minutes*  labor)  expressly  for  his  evening 
meal;  or  the  little  display  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, sweetly  granted  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

And  surely  the  love  of  woman  were  cheaply 
earned  and  secured  by  little  deeds  and  even 
sacrifices.  When  alone,  she  dreams  of  us  as 
wholly  immersed  in  the  business  of  the  day. 

But  the  small  basket  of  early  or  rare  fruit,  or 
the  new  ribbon,  which  we  might  so  easily  bring 
her  now  and  then,  would  tell  her  its  own  little 
tale — that  she  is  in  our  heart  even  when  we  are 
immersed  in  the  duties  and  excitements  of  traffic. 

What  if  we  slat  our  things  around  now  and 
then  ? Pray  don’t  look  sour.  Remember  that 
we  are  men ; and  men  are  rarely  celebrated  for 
the  proper  ordering  of  the  clothes-press.  And 
as  for  the  things  which  our  wife  carries  about 
whenever  she  travels — and  truly  their  name  is  le- 
gion ! — why  be  over-troubled  about  them  ? Pick 
up  her  parasol , throw  her  veil  over  your  arm ; 
carry  her  traps.  Of  course  these  things  trouble 
you.  Whom  do  they  not  trouble?  But  you 
would  be  far  more  sorely  troubled  were  she 
gone  forever,  and  if  these  very  sources  of  an- 
noyances were  carefully  packed  away  in  some 
dark  closet.  She  may  not  reward  you  on  the 
spot  for  all  your  trouble,  but  there  are  ninety- 
nine  chances  in  a hundred  that  she  feels  grate- 
ful for  your  aid,  and  she  will  soon  learn  to  miss 
you  when  you  are  absent. 

In  the  case  of  interested  marriages  it  seems 
cruel  that  the  lives  of  such  couples  should  ap- 
pear to  give  the  lie,  on  the  score  of  happiness, 
to  their  less  sordid  but  more  noisy  neighbors. 

If,  however,  it  prove  a source  of  consolation  to 
these  latter,  they  should  remember  that 
“The  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps 
The  hurt  that  honor  feels.'’ 

And,  in  the  end,  it  is  very  questionable  if  the 
inconveniences  of  life  attending  disinterested 
marriages  is  not  invariably  to  be  preferred  to  the 
apparent  harmony  existing  between  individuals 
united  solely  through  mercenary  motives,  who, 
by  tacit  consent,  agree  to  disagree ; and  who  con- 
sequently lead  a life  of  mock  tranquillity.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
doomed  to  teem  with  men  and  women  who, 
amidst  their  pettj  bickerings,  lose  sight  of  the 
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high  mission  for  which  they  were  created.  And 
this  state  of  affairs  is  often  to  be  wondered  at, 
because  the  woman,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands her  power  (one  would  suppose),  will  not 
abandon  the  little  graces  by  which  she  gained 
the  love  of  her  liege  lord.  And  he  who  fails  to 
preserve  his  love  in  its  early  freshness  abandons 
the  respect  and  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  him- 
self. For  if  the  character  of  Husband  be  of  an 
order  at  once  creative,  ennobling,  and  sacred, 
how  noble  and  sacred  must  be  the  being  of  her 
who  is  his  co-worker  in  holiness,  the  repository 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  keeper  of  his  affec- 
tions and  his  innocence,  and  the  lovely  modeler 
of  the  characters  of  his  children  ! 

And  though  the  character  of  Wife,  entail  a 
measure  of  subjectiveness,  her  many  sacrifices 


are  not  only  such  as  she  would  never  sustain  in 
devotion  to  her  own  sex,  but  they  are  frequently 
of  a reciprocal  nature,  and  find  reward  in  the 
bosom  alone  of  him  for  whom  she  suffers  them 
— in  the  bosom  alone  of  him  for  whose  sake  she 
bears  the  honorablo  title  of  wife  and  mother — 
his  all  in  all — his  heaven  upon  earth  I 

It  was  a saying  replete  with  poetic  imagery 
when  our  Saviour  called  the  Church  His  Wife. 
But  it  was  more  than  poetry — it  was  the  poetry 
of  truth ! In  the  lives  of  Christ  and  His  Bride 
is  shadowed  forth,  in  typical  hues,  the  deep  de- 
votion that  should  crown  the  marriage  vow. 

Then,  indeed,  were  solved  the  holy  problem 
of  this  life ; for  man  and  woman  would  prepare 
each  other  for  the  true  consummation  of  their 
Ioyc  in  the  realms  of  Eternal  Bliss ! 


(Mur's  Castj  Cjioir. 


THE  year  is  closing  peacefully  after  the  wild 
storms  of  war,  and  the  Christmas  that  is  com- 
ing will  be  truly  a festival  of  peace  and  good-will. 
The  passions  generated  by  civil  war  can  not  be  rap- 
idly quieted ; and  for  many  a month  and  year  the 
country  must  toss  and  heave  like  the  sea  after  a 
tempest. 

Yet,  what  a North  Carolinian  said  the  other  day 
is  very  true,  that  there  is  apparently  no  ill-feeling,  no 
viudictive  wish,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  great  sobriety,  there  is  a profound  conviction  of 
the  dangerous  fallacy  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  rebellion  proceeded,  but  there  is  an  equally  sober 
wish  that  all  trace  of  the  difference  may  disappear 
as  swiftly  and  as  surely  as  possible. 

The  result  of  the  war  is  a misfortune  for  nobody. 
It  has  consumed  human  life,  it  has  wasted  property, 
but  the  gains  for  each  side  are  greater  than  the 
losses.  The  principles  of  national  unity  and  of 
equal  rights  before  the  law  have  been  vindicated  in 
such  a way  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  again 
questioned,  and  the  advantage  of  such  a result  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind is  incalculable. 

For  the  present,  of  course,  some  of  those  who 
heartily  supported  the  rebellion  do  not  admit  the 
truth  of  these  principles — they  merely  acquiesce  in 
the  superior  force  which  has  asserted  them.  Such 
persons  may  even  maintain  a sullen  attitude  of  re- 
sistance, and  cherish  a secret  hope  of  once  more  try  * 
ing  the  issue  by  arms.  But  these  are  not  the  men 
who  fought,  they  are  those  who  were  content  to 
snuff  the  battle  afar  off.  Soldiers  are  practical  men. 
They  depend  upon  force,  and  they  know  when  they 
are  overpowered.  Soldiers  submit,  orators  do  not. 

That  there  is  a feeling  of  intense  hostility  at  the 
South  toward  the  men  who  are  supposed  especially 
to  represent  the  principle  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
contest  is  not  to  be  denied.  Those  who  denounce 
Slavery,  for  instance,  are  supposed,  not  unnatural- 
ly but  untruly,  to  hate  slaveholders.  But  they  do 
not.  They  may  deplore  its  effect  upon  public  inter- 
ests and  private  character,  and  expose  them  as  plain- 
ly as  words  permit,  but  that  is  quite  independent  of 
any  meaner  feeling  whatever.  They  may  claim  that 
all  men  have  inherent  rights,  but  that  is  not  to  be 
the  enemies  of  any  man  or  class,  but  the  very  re- 
verse. In  this  country  we  demand  equal  rights  for 


all  men,  because  the  denial  of  them  imperils  the 
peace  and  rights  of  every  man.  No  man,  or  class, 
or  community  hero  can  separate  itself  from  any  oth- 
er. What  is  any  man’s  business,  so  far  as  rights 
are  concerned,  is  every  man’s.  The  factory  system 
in  New  England,  for  instance,  is  the  business  of 
Georgia  and  Arkansas,  as  of  every  other  community 
in  the  country.  For  if  m that  system  fundamental 
rights  should  be  disregarded  and  ignorance  and  crime 
fostered,  fhere  is  not  a citizen  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  the  land  who  would  not  only  be  justified,  but 
morally  bound,  to  protest  and  expose  the  iniquity. 
The  mind-vour-own-busincss  kind  of  statesmanship 
is  the  best  or  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  the  worst, 
if  you  think  that  nothing  but  your  own  immediate 
personal  benefit  is  your  business.  It  is  the  best,  if 
you  understand  that  no  man  in  a country  can  be 
isolated  from  any  other,  and  that  all  go  up  or  down 
together. 

There  is  a necessary  difference,  but  no  necessary 
antagonism,  between  the  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. Climate  and  soil  are  subtle  influences,  affect- 
ing both  character  and  commerce.  The  people  of 
New  England,  of  the  northwest,  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  of  the  South,  will  always  have  local 
characteristics ; and  what  will  be  the  task  of  a true 
statesmanship  but  to  modify  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  prevent  their  development  into  alienation  ? 

The  freest  communication  and  the  freest  debate 
will  level  the  lines  and  bring  us  all  more  closely 
and  amicably  together.  Whatever  tends  to  sepa- 
rate us,  physically  or  mentally,  prolongs  jealousy 
and  hostility.  And,  in  this  sense,  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  newspapers  become  actual  ministers 
of  national  peace.  Neither  side  should  ask  silence 
or  timidity  of  the  other.  What  we  all  want  is  the 
truth  stated  as  forcibly  as  the  pen  and  tongue  can 
utter  it.  The  policy  that  each  earnestly  believes 
to  be  essential  to  the  national*  welfare  each  must 
earnestly  advocate,  and  perpetually  appeal  to  the 
great  final  tribunal— the  people  at  the  polls. 

If  this  could  be  the.  spirit  on  all  sides,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  countiy,  even  with  profound  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  would  not  be  a very  long  or  diffi- 
cult process. 

The  danger  of  ascribing  a literal  fulfillment  to 
prophecies  of  any  kind  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
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manuscript  which  has  come  into  our  hands,  and 
which  was  written  in  the  Utica  Lunatic  Asylum 
by  one  of  the  patients  in  1857.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a letter  to  the  writer  s father.  He  says : 

“That  yen  may  know  what  I have  been  doing,  Satan 
the  King,  the  Ark,  the  Christ  (for  the  times  are  changed), 
will  issue  ten  commandments  which  shall  supersede  Mo- 
ses’s law  and  Christ’s  law,  and  in  forty-two  months  de- 
stroy the  temple  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
build  it  again.  These  things  will  go  into  the  contents  of 
my  Book  of  Revelations.  This  is  not  speculation,  and  is 
more  than  orthodox." 

Forty- two  months  from  the  date  of  the  letter  is 
about  the  exact  time  of  the  fall  of  Sumter.  The 
disagreeable  part  of  the  prophecy  is,  that  Satan  is 
not  only  to  destroy  but  to  rebuild  the  Government. 
But  meanwhile  our  lunatic  friend  is  proved  a much 
better  prophet  than  the  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  Miller 
— if  that  is  any  consolation  to  any  body. 

The  soldiers  of  the  late  war  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  as  those  of  our  Revolution  did,  that 
they  are  forgotten  and  disregarded  by  the  people. 
TJhero  is  no  passport  to  popular  favor  so  sure  as  the 
record  of  military  service.  The  gates  of  political 
success  are  thrown  wide  open  to  the  veterans,  and 
no  party  feels  even  a hope  of  victor}'  at  the  polls 
which  does  not  head  its  ticket  with  a General. 
The  chief  candidates  of  all  parties  in  all  the  States 
in  the  late  Autumn  elections  were  soldiers ; and  it  is 
as  true  of  the  late  rebel  as  of  the  loyal  States.  In 
Mississippi  General  Humphreys  has  been  elected ; 
and  in  South  Carolina  General  Wade  Hampton  has 
been  defeated— if  defeated  at  all — by  a very  small 
majority : each  of  them  being  opposed  by  a civilian. 
The  most  effective  speakers  also  have  been  soldiers. 
Whatever  may  be  their  other  qualifications  for  ora- 
tory and  political  leadership,  there  is  a popular  in- 
stinct that  men  who  have  freely  and  constantly 
risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Government  have 
a peculiar  right  to  advise  how  it  shall  be  conducted. 

Then  the  personal  presence  of  heroes  is  always 
inspiring.  There  is  universal  curiosity  to  see  the 
man  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  won  signal  vic- 
tories. If  it  has  merely  added  renown  to  the  na- 
tional  name  the  national  gratitude  is  irrepressible. 
Nelson  wa9  the  most  popular  man  in  England.  But 
if  the  victory  has  been  a clear  gain  for  civilization 
and  mankind  as  well  as  a national  glory,  the  en- 
thusiasm and  feeling  are  not  to  be  described.  In 
the  United  States  the  most  popular  men — those 
whom  more  people  would  go  a greater  distance  to 
see  than  any  other— are  Grant,  Farragut,  Sherman, 
and  Sheridan. 

The  same  kind  of  interest  attends  the  story  of 
their  lives  and  achievements.  When  Southey 
wrote  the  Life  of  Nelson,  which  he  did  with  singu- 
lar skill,  the  poet  of  Thalaba  and  Madoc  was  the 
most  popular  author  in  England.  So  also  the  un- 
pretending volume  in  which  Major  Nichols  tells 
the  Story  of  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea  has  been 
eagerly  sought  and  every  where  read,  and  already 
more  than  thirty’-  editions  have  been  sold.  A simi- 
lar sketch  of  Sheridan’s  scouring  of  the  Shenandoah 
would  have  the  same  general  charm. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  prompted  the  sketch- 
es of  the  careers  of  our  great  Generals  which  have 
l>ccn  published  in  this  Magazine,  and  which  have 
been  read  with  such  avidity  and  interest  all  over 
the  land.  That  very  interest  has  led  to  criticism 
of  them,  to  objection  as  to  some  of  the  details,  and 
to  correction  of  some  unavoidable  misstatements. 


Of  course  in  such  narrations  there  will  be  descrip- 
tions of  operations  which  will  be  challenged,  and 
estimates  of  character  which  will  seem  to  many 
unjust.  And  there  may  even  be  misrepresent*- 
tions  which  arise  from  any  thing  but  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  the  writers.  Thus  we  are  sure  the 
paper  upon  General  Sheridan  in  our  August  num- 
ber, while  it  vividly  describes  the  resistless  force 
with  which  the  genius  of  that  noble  soldier  mag- 
netizes an  army,  leaves  a wrong  impression  as  to 
his  general  habit  of  speech.  The  reader  would 
easily  suppose  that  the  General  was  habitually  pro- 
fane, and  constantly  swore,  as  General  Grant  con- 
stantly smokes.  This  is  a mistake;  for  General 
Sheridan,  though  not  a Puritan,  is  not  a profane 
man.  In  the  ardor  of  battle,  when  he  sees  men 
faltering  or  his  plans  miscarrying,  like  Washing- 
ton at  Monmouth,  and  like  every  General  in  our 
army,  with  few  exceptions,  Sheridan  peals  out  a 
ringing  oath,  which  has  the  force  of  an  act,  and  in 
the  wild  tumult  drives  home  his  will  upon  every 
man  around  him.  But  the  last  offense  of  which 
such  a man  would  be  guilty  is  weakening  his  com- 
mon conversation  with  the  foolish  rhetoric  of  oaths. 
We  point  what  we  are  saying  by  this  illustration 
because  of  a popular  and  not  unnatural  impression 
that  so  sw  ift  and  impetuous  a soldier  must  be  al- 
ways a liberal  swearer;  and  because  we  regret  that 
unintentionally  the  opinion  should  have  been  con- 
firmed in  these  pages.  “ Sound  swearing  helps 
wonderfully  in  the  field,”  said  one  of  our  most  brill- 
iant Major-Generals  to  the  Easy  Chair;  “I  swear 
myself  then,  and  don’t  feel  guilty.”  Yet  in  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years  we  hod  never  heard  him 
use  an  oath. 

The  kind  reader  will  not  understand  that  we  are 
justifying  profanity;  we  are  only  defending  the 
good  name  of  men  we  all  love  and  honor  against 
misconception. 

The  popular  admiration  of  the  soldiers,  which  is 
the  text  of  our  little  sermon,  is  farther  shown  in  the 
generous  way  in  which  the  political  canvass  was 
conducted.  No  orator  of  character  sought  to  depre- 
ciate the  service  of  the  opposing  military  candidates, 
unless  their  failure  were  conspicuous  and  unchal- 
lenged. They  were  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  a certain  policy,  and  if  personal  criticism  was 
made  it  was  solely  upon  the  ground  of  political 
sentiment  or  action.  Every  speaker  felt  that  he 
wounded  his  own  cause  if  he  aimed  a blow  at  the 
military  career  of  the  opponent. 

From  this  kind  of  idolatry  a very  grave  misohief 
may  easily  spring.  A soldier  is  not  of  necessity  a 
goods  civil  magistrate.  Indeed  there  are  reasons 
why  he  should  be  a peculiarly  poor  one.  The  law 
in  which  he  has  been  trained  is  military  law,  and 
military  law  is  despotic.  But  the  security  has  been, 
and  is,  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  military  he- 
roes are  only  civilians  after  all,  and  even  if  they 
were  bred  soldiers  they  had  been  reabsorbed  into 
civil  life  when  the  war  began.  Grant  had  been  at 
West  Point,  but  he  was  a tanner  in  the  spring  of 
1861.  Sherman  had  been  in  a banking-office  in 
California.  The  war  found  Burnside  upon  a rail- 
road, and  Hooker  upon  a farm.  And  it  was  not 
found  that  the  soldiers  who  had  become  civilians 
were  the  least  efficient  when  the  trial  came. 

There  was  indeed  a strong  prejudice  against  West 
Point  when  the  war  began ; not  because  it  was 
doubted  that  young  men  there  received  a good  mili- 
tary education,  but  because  the  political  influence 
of  the  school  was  believed  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
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National  Government.  The  influence  waa  thought 
to  have  helped  foster  the  silly  notion  that  it  was 
gentlemanly  to  be  a rebel  and  indifferent  to  human 
rights.  It  was  the  vice  of  much  of  our  city  society, 
and  was  perhaps  not  a little  encouraged  by  many  at 
the  Point.  The  consequence  was  a very  general 
feeling  that  the  Military  Academy  was  almost  a hot- 
bed for  treason,  and  great  injustice  was  done  to  the 
West  Pointers.  But  the  war  has  vindicated  the 
value  aud  influence  of  the  Academy,  while  it  has 
shown  also  how  rapidly  the  exigency  will  turn  a 
civilian  into  a soldier,  for  some  of  the  volunteer  offi- 
cers are  among  the  best  in  the  service.  To  take  a 
man  whose  name  is  in  the  newspaper  upon  the  ta- 
ble, there  is  General  John  A.  Logan. 

A man  likt  General  Logan  is  a typical  American 
citizen.  Of  strong  native  sense,  of  great  natural 
knowledge  of  men,  and  long  and  familiar  experience 
of  affairs,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  Western  politi- 
cians, an  earnest  and  effective  representative  in 
Congress,  with  lion-like  spirit  opposing  the  begin- 
nings of  rebellion  and  uttering  the  famous  prophecy 
which  four  years  made  history  ; one  of  the  earliest 
soldiers  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
successful,  General  Logan  respects  his  double  stars 
enough  to  give  his  tongue  where  he  has  given  his 
sword,  and  to  maintain  by  eloquence  the  principles 
which  he  defends  in  battle. 

Snch  men  are  the  strength  of  the  country.  And 
the  country  knows  it.  A nation  which  has  done 
what  we  have  in  the  last  few  years  may  well  be 
trusted.  The  intelligence  which  saved  it  from  for- 
cible* overthrow  will  secure  it  against  being  out- 
witted. The  spirit  which  defeated  Charles  First  in 
the  field  baffled  Guy  Fawkes  in  the  cellar.  The 
strong  sense  that  was  deaf  to  Lee’s  cannon  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  by  the  tongues  of  his  soldiers 
turned  Representatives  and  Senators. 

0 

The  holiday  season  brings  the  annual  feast  of 
beautiful  books ; and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  dif- 
ference between  the  “Tokens”  and  “Souvenirs” 
and  “ Keepsakes”  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and 
the  books  of  a similar  intention  in  our  time.  The 
most  successful  and  popular  holiday  books  are  the 
works  of  the  best  authors  illustrated  by  the  best 
artists.  A pleasant  type  of  this  taste  was  the  songs 
of  Shakespeare,  illustrated  by  a London  club,  a few 
years  since ; and  among  the  classics  of  the  holiday 
season  is  “The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
published  by  the  Harpers,  a work  which  must  be 
always  attractive  as  a body  of  beautiful  poetry  su- 
perbly illustrated. 

Among  the  present  “gems  of  the  season”  the 
“Songs  of  Seven,”  by  Jean  Ingelow,  charmingly 
illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  shining.  This  series 
of  tender  and  melodious  poems  is  already  familiar ; 
for  since  Mre.  Browning  no  verse  has  been  accepted 
by  the  popular  heart  as  moro  truly  womanly  than 
Jean  Ingelow’s.  The  “Songs  of  Seven”  are  the 
songs  of  the  various  epochs  of  a woman’s  life  meas- 
ured by  intervals  of  seven  years.  The  child,  the 
girl,  the  maid,  the  lover,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the 
widow,  all  sing  their  characteristic  experience  in 
exquisite  and  pathetic  music.  It  is  a singularly 
felicitous  selection  for  the  purpose,  by  Roberts  and 
Brothers. 

Then  the  “ Gems  from  Tennyson,”  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  gives  ns  his  most  popular  poems  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  many  hands.  When  Tenny- 
son’s first  thin  volume  was  published,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  a copy  floated  over  the  ocean  into 


the  hands  of  a young  enthusiast  and  scholar  in  Bos- 
ton, and  he  wrote  an  ardent  word  of  recognition  of 
the  new  poet,  which  he  took  to  the  editor  of  an  in- 
fluential Review.  The  grave  and  reverend  editor 
read  the  article  and  returned  it  to  the  writer,  say- 
ing, kindly,  that  such  stuff  could  not  be  considered 
poetry  by  any  sane  man.  Now  in  the  same  Boston 
there  are  some  fifteen  different  editions  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  and 
there  is  no  more  popular  author  in  England  or 
America. 

The  Easy  Chair  adds  to  these  two  sumptuous 
books  a plain,  slight  volume  published  by  Bunco  and 
Huntington,  “ Walt  Whitman’s  Drum  Taps.”  If 
any  reader  is  appalled  by  seeing  that  name  in  so 
choice  a society,  let  us  not  argue  the  matter  nor  ex- 
press any  opinion,  but  ask  whether  there  is  no 
poetry  in  this  wail  upon  the  death  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  the  “ Song  of  the  Drum”  which  follows: 

“O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rock,  the  prize  we  sought 
is  won; 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I hear,  the  people  all  ex- 
ulting, 

While  follow  eya  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
daring: 

But  O heart!  heart!  heart! 
v Leave  you  jjot  the  little  spot. 

Where  onlhe  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

“O  Captain  1 my  Captain  1 rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up.  for  you  the  flag  Is  flung,  for  you  the  bugle 
trills; 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboa’d  wreaths — for  you  the 
shores  a-crowding; 

For  yon  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces 
turning; 

O Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  I push  beneath  yon: 

It  is  some  dream-  that  on  the  deck 
You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

“ My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  Ups  are  pale  and  still ; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor 
will; 

But  the  ship,  the  ship  Is  anchor'd  safe,  Us  voyage  closed 
and  done ; 

From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  sliip,  comes  in  with  object 
won ; 

Exult,  O shores!  and  ring,  O bells! 

But  I,  with  silent  tread. 

Walk  the  spot  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

In  the  song  of  the  Drum  there  is  a terrible  per- 
sistence which  perfectly  expresses  the  resolution  of 
the  first  days  of  the  war : 

“ Beat,  beat,  drums  l Blow ! bugles,  blow  1 
Through  the  windows  — through  doors  — burst  like  a 
force  of  ruthless  men. 

Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation ; 
Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  Is  studying; 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet— no  happiness  must  he 
have  now  with  bis  bride ; 

Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace  plowing  his  field  or 
gathering  his  grain ; 

So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums— so  shrill 
you  bugles  blow! 

“Beat,  drums,  beat!  Blow,  bugles,  blow l 
Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in 
the  streets; 

Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses  ? 

No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds: 

No  bargainers’  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or  specu- 
lators— Would  they  continue? 

Would  the  talkers  be  talking?  Would  the  singer  at- 
tempt to  sing? 
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Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  court  to  state  his  case  before 
the  judge  ? 

Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles,  wild- 
er blow ! 

“ Beat,  beat,  drums  t Blow,  bugles,  blow  1 

Make  no  parley — stop  for  no  expostulation ; 

Mind  not  the  timid— mind  not  the  weeper  or  prayer; 

Mind  not  the  old  man  beseeching  the  young  man; 

Let  not  the  child's  voice  be  heard,  nor  the  mother's 
entreaties; 

Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead,  where  they 
lie  awaiting  the  hearses, 

So  strong  you  thump,  O terrible  drums!— so  loud  you 
bugles  blowl" 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1854  the  allied  army  in 
the  Crimea  found  itself  separated  from  its  base  by 
several  miles  of  mud.  Starvation  seemed  to  threat- 
en it.  It  held  up  imploring  hands  to  Heaven,  Al- 
lah, and  Downing  Street.  But  no  help  came.  In 
similar  circumstances,  when  the  Union  army  in  this 
country  was  impeded,  the  colonels  found  in  their 
regiments  men  of  every  faculty  who  could  build  a 
railroad,  drive  a locomotive,  print  a newspaper  and 
edit  it,  and  in  general  do  nimbly  and  successfully 
whatever  was  to  be  done.  It  was  the  Yankee  gen- 
ius, apt  for  every  thing.  , 

Meanwhile  the  allied  army  was,  plainly,  stuck 
in  the  mud.  Heaven,  mindful  of  its  old  methods, 
waited  to  help  those  who  helped  themselves:  Al- 
lah was  obdurate,  and  Downing  Street  impotent. 
But  the  Yankee  genius  is  universal,  and  does  not 
disdain  to  inspire  a Britfcn  as  well  as  a Briton’s 
cousin.  So  one  morning  Mr.  Peto,  of  the  famous 
firm  of  Peto  and  Grissell,  which  had  built  the  Hun- 
gerford  Market,  and  the  Reform  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club-houscB  in  London,  and  which  had 
contracted  for  building  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, called  upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Minister  at  War,  and  proposed,  without  prospect  of 
profit,  to  step  over  the  Crimea  and  lift  the  army  out 
of  the  mud  by  laying  down  a railroad  to  its  bread 
and  butter  base.  The  Duke  was  delighted  with 
Mr.  Peto,  and  sent  him  with  more  than  a thousand 
navvies,  or  laborers,  to  the  Crimea ; and  there  he 
laid  a few  miles  of  level  road,  and  the  baffling  mud 
was  conquered.  The  Government  shared  the  de- 
light of  the  Minister  at  War,  and  grateful  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  man  who  had  enabled  her  to  step 
over  the  mud,  she  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Mr.  Peto  rose  from  his  knees  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Bar- 
onet. 

His  recent  visit  to  this  country  was  so  celebrated 
in  the  daily  papers  as  to  be  almost  a national  event. 
Sir  Morton  is  the  greatest  railway  contractor  in  the 
world.  He  built  the  Norwegian  Grand  Trunk  lino 
and  the  Royal  Danish  line,  a large  part  of  the  chief 
British  roads  and  the  great  Canadian  line ; and  as 
the  epoch  of  peace  dawned  again  in  this  country 
no  man  saw  more  clearly  the  immense  works  that 
must  be  undertaken  for  internal  communication; 
and  he  came  at  once  to  see  for  himself  and  to  do 
what  might  be  wisely  and  profitably  done. 

He  has  been  over  our  chief  lateral  lines,  received 
at  every  poiut  with  the  most  friendly  hospitality 
and  sympathy,  and  he  and  his  party  responding 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  of  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  theatre  which  this  country  opened  for 
roads,  and  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people 
and  their  institutions.  . With  our  usual  ardor,  it 
ha9  not  been  enough  that  he  should  visit  mines 
and  exchanges  and  offices  of  every  kind,  but  he 
must  see  the  schools  and  speak  to  the  scholars,  he 


must  talk  to  the  Sunday-schools,  he  must  take  part 
with  the  Bible  Union.  Certainly  we  get  the  most 
out  of  our  visitors  of  every  kind.  Our  capacity  for 
lionizing  is  Continental. 

Sir  Morton  and  his  party  have  not  been  wanting. 
They  were  friendly  to  us  during  the  war,  and  they 
had  earned  the  welcome  they  received.  Always) 
prompt,  affable,  and  generous,  they  spoke  freely 
and  enthusiastically;  and  as  their  departure  ap- 
proached Sir  Morton  invited  to  a banquet  at  DeL 
monico’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests,  who  vicari- 
ously received  his  magnificent  gratitude  and  fare- 
well. 

It  was  not  unfortunate  that  this  remarkable  ex- 
change of  civilities  was  proceeding  simultaneously 
with  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Russell  and 
Mr.  Adams.  The  true  interests  of  the  two  nations 
do  not  demand  wrar,  and  certainly  those  of  mankind 
do  not.  We  sw  ell  and  rage  at  an  England  typified 
by  a dull,  blundering,  and  obstinate  old  Poz  of  a 
John  Bull;  but  there  is  quite  another  England- 
humane,  generous,  and  progressive.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  the  latter  in  the  former.  We  forget  Sir 
Morton  Peto  in  John  Laird,  and  Goldwin  Smith 
and  John  Bright  in  Roebuck  and  Beresford  Hope. 
It  will  be  no  mean  service  if  the  pleasant  trip  of 
Sir  Morton  Peto  shall  bring  us  into  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  with  those  who  love  what  we 
love  and  honestly  work  with  us  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 


Among  such  Englishmen  we  could  hardly  count 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  died  in  October,  after  d long 
life  of  fourscore  years,  threescore  of  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  public  service.  He  was  not 
identified  with  any  great  principle  or  measure.  He 
can  neither  be  called  a great  man  nor  a great  En- 
glishman. lie  was  an  adroit  politician,  shrewd, 
nnscrupulous,  and  popularly  successful,  who  had 
seen  a long  series  of  wonderful  events,  and  liad  been 
a part  of  British  and  even  of  European  history  at  a 
remarkable  period. 

The  more  earnest  liberals  in  England  undoubted- 
ly feared  and  condemned  the  Yoltairean  spirit  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  managed  the  government 
of  England.  They  felt  that  he  did  not  see  the  deep- 
er tendencies  of  the  time;  that  he  tided  England 
along  from  day  to  day,  but  that  grave  perils  in- 
creased at  which  ho  merely  jauntily  smiled  or  sneer- 
ed. Technically  in  the  party  divisions  of  England 
a Whig,  he  had,  like  the  great  Whig  Lords  who 
seated  William  Third  upon  the  throne,  a Tory  heart. 
He  kept  the  peace  and  amused  the  people.  He  was 
a Parliamentary  pet  of  that  England  which  is  typi- 
fied by  John  Bull.  But  the  England  of  Milton,  of 
Hampden,  of  Horner,  of  Mackintosh,  of  Mill  and 
Cobden  and  Bright,  was  one  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand nor  care  to  understand. 

The  old  man,  who  never  seemed  old,  and  who 
probably  stood  in  the  general  imagination  of  his 
countrymen  as  he  was  always  depicted  in  Punch — 
a spruce  and  debonnairo  ci-devant  jeune  komme , with 
a sprig  in  his  mouth — was  returned  to  Parliament 
at  the  last  general  election,  and  died  in  the  highest 
position  which  a British  subject  can  attain.  His 
death  will  probably  be  hereafter  seen  to  have 
marked  the  end  of  an  epoch.  The  strict  Whig 
policy  has  long  ceased  to  be  a liberal  movement. 
The  party  raises  an  old  cry  of  reform  as  the  election 
approaches,  but  its  reforms  are  apples  of  Sodom. 
The  hope  and  faith  and  progressive  civilization  of 
England  require  other  leaders,  and  they  will  be 
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found.  The  Palmerstonian  era  of  smiling,  sneer- 
ing do-nothing  must  give  way  to  a real  movement. 
A land  in  which  the  rich  are  constantly  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  is  a pyramid  standing 
more  and  more  upon  its  apex.  It  will  inevitably 
topple  over  if  it  can  not  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  law  of  gravity. 


The  Easy  Chair  has  borne  frequent  testimony  in 
the  matter  of  railroad  manners,  and  hears  with  sym- 
pathy the  words  of  its  friend  “A  Disappointed  Man.” 
He  tells  a frequent  tale.  But  we  must  all  denounce 
the  managers  of  railroads  for  not  providing  cars 
enough.  It  is  often  difficult  to  find  any  seat  what- 
ever upon  the  great  lines. 

44  Dear  Mb.  East  Chair, — When  we  quietly  submitted 
to  be  ruled  by  our  late  erring  sisters  we  bad  a great  deal 
to  say  about  plantation  manners.  We  found  fault  with 
the  insufferable  insolence  and  assumption  of  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  and,  cravens 
though  we  were,  indignantly  protested  against  it,  which 
was  all  very  right  and  proper.  I would  like  to  ask,  how- 
ever, if  plantation  manners  are  any  worse  than  railroad 
manners  ? We  have  railroad  manners  now,  and  very  bad 
ones  at  that.  I ride  often  upon  the  rail,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a day  that  I do  not  blush  for  my  countrymen  (and 
women)  or  feel  indignant  at  the  want  of  common  courtesy 
displayed. 

14  Courtesy,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  Is  the  divine  right  of  every 
one. 

44  Suppose  that  I live  in  Yonkers— I do  not,  however,  but 
in  New  Jersey,  which  is  a much  nicer  place— I am  tired 
with  my  hard  day's  work,  and  I am  no  sooner  seated  in 
the  cars  than  enter  Adlhead  and  three  ladies  in  waterfalls. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  cars  there  are  other  seats  which 
would  comfortably  accommodate  the  whole  party.  This 
Is  of  no  moment,  however,  for  Adlhead  has  taken  a fancy 
to  my  seat  and  says,  not  blandly,  4 Will  you  please  take 
another  Beat  to  accommodate  these  ladies?’ 

44  It  does  not  strike  this  individual  that  he  is  taking  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  with  a stranger,  that  he  has  no  shad- 
ow of  right  in  thus  asking  me  to  vacate  my  place.  I have 
paid  for  it,  I have  pre-empted  it  by  squatting  on  it;  but 
he  brings  a battery  of  waterfalls  to  bear  on  me,  and  obliges 
me  to  succumb — to  meekly  gather  up  my  impedimenta  and 
take  another  corner,  if  haply  there  is  one  left  by  this 
time,  for  the  crowd  rush  in  so  fast  that  they  are  Boon 
taken.  I once  had  the  moral  courage,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  to  re- 
fuse a request  like  the  one  recorded  above.  1 said,  4 1 pre- 
ferred to  remain  where  I was.’  Do  you  think  that  Adlhead 
bowed  politely  and  sought  some  other  place  ? Not  he.  He 
made  an  audible  remark  to  the  effect  that 1 boors  who  did 
not  know  what  good  manners  were  ought  to  be  put  in  cars 
by  themselves,’  and  marched  off  in  a huff.  I agree  with 
his  conclusion.  I fully  admit  the  claims  of  dress.  I know 
that  if  there  are  more  threads  in  one  inch  of  Dives’s  linen 


than  there  are  in  mine  Dives  Is  the  better  man,  and  I 
know  that  broadcloth  has  a soothing  effect  where  kersey- 
mere is  simply  exasperating;  that  silk  has  claims  that  de- 
laines can  not  dream  of;  but  I do  not  think  that  Adlhead 
ought  to  claim  my  Beat  merely  because  he  and  his  friends 
fancy  it. 

44  Quite  recently  I sat  in  a cor  rattling  homeward,  and 
two  ladies  behind  me  began  one  of  those  conversations  on 
personal  character  which  are  so  interesting  to  the  general 
public.  Not  with  subdued  voices  they  spake,  but  loud 
and  shrill,  to  rise  above  the  clatter  of  the  wheels.  One 
of  the  speakers  was  fair  to  view,  and  the  other  was  a 
catamaran.  Said  the  fair  oue  with  the  golden  water- 
fall: 

44  4 Oh,  they  say  she  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  him !’ 

44  4 He’s  a brute  1*  said  the  old  lady. 

44  4 1 can’t  abide  him  I'  re-echoed  her  companion.  4 He 
treats  her  shockingly;  his  children,  too.  The  other  day 
they  were  at  our  house,  and  she  wanted  to  put  a shawl  on 
the  child  (In  August),  and  he  would  not  permit  her,  say- 
ing the  child  did  not  need  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
thing  so  cruel  ?’ 

44  The  old  lady  responded  with  uplifted  hands : speech 
was  too  poor  to  do  justice  to  this  act  of  barbarity.  They 
went  on  at  a rapid  rate  much  longer  to  show  how  ill-bred 
this  person  was,  when  the  train  slacked  to  stop  at  a sta- 
tion. In  the  seat  just  opposite  an  individual  arose  and 
bowed  politely  to  these  dissectors  of  character,  and  said, 
simply,  4 Ladies,  I am  much  obliged  to  you !’  and  walked 
away.  It  was  a righteous  retribution,  for  it  was  the  dis- 
sected Individual  himself! 

44  Can  plantation  manners  show  any  tiling  ruder  than 
this  ? Railroad  manners  of  the  present  day  are  equal  to 
any  emergency.  I have  seen  persons  who  no  doubt  move 
| in  respectable  society  cover  the  space  around  them  far  and 
near  with  saliva.  On  some  lines  of  road  there  seems  to 
be  a manly  competition  as  to  who  shall  spit  the  most  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  every  passenger  is  obliged 
to  wade  through  to  the  dry  side. 

44  At  Newark,  New  Jersey,  there  got  iuto  tho  cars  one 
day  a person  who  looked  like  a gentleman  externally; 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  nice  clothes,  fine  linen,  and  peculiar 
sleeve-buttons,  and  he  shortly  began  to  give  his  political 
opinions  In  a loud,  domineering  tone,  abusing  every  one 
who  differed  from  him  by  personal ities.  His  line  of  argu- 
ment consisted  in  comparing  4 a nigger*  to  a goat.  By  bis 
side  sat  a lady — a passenger— who  endured  the  coarse  lan- 
guage with  evident  disgust,  and  longed  for  some  means  of 
escape,  but  none  presented.  Was  not  this  too  bad?  and 
is  it  not  a shame  for  any  person  to  countenanco  such  acts 
by  listening  to  the  speaker?  Wo  laugh  at  Englishmen 
for  being  so  reserved  when  traveling;  but  would  it  not 
be  an  improvement  on  railroad  manners  of  the  present 
time  if  we  were  to  imitate  the  English  in  this  respect  ? I 
desire  to  see  every  insolent  passenger,  every  tobacco-spit- 
ting passenger,  every  indecent  passenger  put  out  by  the 
conductor  or  frowned  down  by  the  traveling  public,  andjt 
hereby  do  my  share  of  tho  frowning. 

44  A Disappointed  Man.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  3d  of  November. — On 
the  11th  of  October  the  President  directed  the 
release,  on  parole,  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  late  Vice-President ; George  A.  Trenholm, 
of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; John 
H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Postmaster-General  of  the  late 
Confederacy;  and  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama, 
and  Charles  Clark,  of  Mississippi,  who  were  in  cus- 
tody at  Fort  Warren.  The  order  says  that,  where- 
as these  persons 

^ 44  Have  made  their  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  applied  to  the  President  for  pardon 
under  his  Proclamation ; and  whereas  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  sufficiently  restored  in  the  afore- 
said States  to  admit  of  the  enlargement  of  said  persons 


from  close  custody,  it  is  ordered  that  they  be  released  on 
giving  their  respective  paroles  to  appear  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  may  designate  to  answer  any  charge 
tliat  he  may  direct  to  be  preferred  against  them ; and  also 
that  they  will  respectively  abido  until  further  orders  in 
the  places  herein  designated,  and  not  depart  therefrom ; 
and  if  the  President  shall  grant  his  pardon  to  any  of  said 
persons  such  person's  parole  will  thereby  be  discharged.” 

The  places  of  residence  designated  in  this  order 
are  the  States  of  which  the  persons  respectively  are 
citizens.  Mr.  Reagan,  shortly  before  his  release,  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people  of  Texas,  from  which 
we  extract,  with  some  abridgment,  a few  para- 
graphs. He  says : 

44  Your  condition  as  a people  is  one  of  novelty  and  ex- 
periment, involving  the  necessity  of  political,  social,  and 
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industrial  reconstruction ; and  this  has  to  be  done  in  op- 
position to  your  education,  traditional  policy,  and  preju- 
dices. You  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  making  the 
most  you  can  out  of  your  present  condition,  without  the 
hope  of  doing  all  you  might  desire.  The  State  occupies 
the  position  of  a conquered  nation.  In  order  to  secure  to 
yourselves  again  the  blessings  of  local  self-government, 
and  to  avoid  military  rule  and  the  danger  of  running  into 
military  despotism,  you  must  agree : 

“ First , To  recognize  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  within  the  sphere  of  its  pow- 
er, and  its  right  to  protect  itself  against  disintegration  by 
the  secession  of  the  States.  And  Second , You  must  rec- 
ognize the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  right  of  those  who 
have  been  slaves  to  the  privileges  and  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

u But  even  this  may  fail  In  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
unless  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  new  State  Govern- 
ment for  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  the  former 
slaves.  And  present  appearances  indicate  that  this  will 
be  required  by  Northern  public  sentiment  and  by  Con- 
gress; and  our  people  are  injno  condition  to  disregard 
that  opinion  or  power  with  safety.  But  I am  persuaded 
you  may  satisfy  both  without  further  injuries  to  yourselves 
than  has  already  occurred.  If  you  can  do  this  and  secure 
to  yourselves  liberty,  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  right  of  local  self- 
government,  you  will  be  more  fortunate  than  many  other 
conquered  people  have  been/' 

Mr.  Reagan  anticipates  a stubborn  and  sincere 
resistance  to  conferring  the  elective  franchise  upon 
the  former  slaves,  but  thinks  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  are  not  insuperable.  lie  suggests  that 
this  can  be  dohe  with  safety  by, 

“First,  extending  the  privileges  and  protection  of  the 
laws  over  the  negroes  as  they  are  over  the  whites,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  testify  in  the  courts  on  the  same  condi- 
tions ; leaving  their  testimony  subject  to  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  its  credibility,  but  npt  objecting  to  its  admissibility. 
SccojuI , fixing  an  intellectual  and  moral,  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  a property  test,  for  the  admission  of  all  persons 
to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  without  reference 
to  race  or  color,  which  would  secure  its  intelligent  exer- 
cise. My  own  view  would  be : First,  That  no  person  now 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  deprived  of  it 
because  of  any  new  test.  Second , That  to  authorize  the 
admission  of  persons  hereafter  to  the  exercise  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  they  should  be  males,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  States ; should  have  resided  in 
the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  district,  county,  or  precinct 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election  at  which  they  pro- 
pose to  vote ; should  be  able  to  read  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage understandingly ; and  must  have  paid  taxes  for  the 
last  year  preceding  for  which  such  taxes  were  due  and 
payable ; subject  to  any  disqualification  for  crime,  of  which 
the  person  may  have  been  duly  convicted,  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.” 

After  discussing  at  length  several  topics  of  local 
importance,  Mr.  Reagan  concludes : 

“And  we  must  bury  past  animosities  with  those  of  our 
fellow-citizena  with  whom  we  have  been  at  war,  and  cul- 
tivate with  them  feelings  of  mutual  charity  and  fraternal 
good-will.  And  it  will  be  greatly  to  your  advantage,  in 
many  ways  which  I can  not  trespass  on  you  to  mention 
now,  to  hold  out  inducements  to  them,  and  to  emigrants 
from  other  countries,  to  come  and  settle  among  you  with 
their  labor  and  skill  and  capital,  to  assist  in  the  diffusion 
of  employments,  the  increase  of  your  population,  and  the 
development  of  your  vast  resources  into  new  creations  of 
wealth  and  power.” 

On  the  13th  of  October  an  interview  was  held  be- 
tween the  President  and  a committee  appointed  by 
the  South  Carolina  Convention  to  solicit  the  pardon 
of  Messrs.  Davis,  Stephens,  and  others.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  in  reply  to  the  request : That  all  conld 
not  be  pardoned  at  once ; that  discrimination  must 
be  exercised,  depending  much  upon  locality  and  cir- 
cumstances ; if  treason  was  committed,  there  ought 
to  be  some  test  to  determine  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  punish  the  crime ; the  fact  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land,  and 
declared,  even  if  clemency  should  come  afterward. 
In  the  course  of  informal  conversation  the  President 
urged  that  the  South  ought  to  pass  laws  protecting 


the  colored  people  in  their  persons  and  property, 
and  enabling  them  to  collect  their  debts.  Persons 
of  color  should  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  the  value 
of  their  testimony,  as  in  the  case  of  all  others,  to  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth. — Another  conversation 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Stearns  is  specially 
notable  from  the  fact  that  the  report  of  it  is  certified 
by  the  President  to  be  accurate.  The  President 
said  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  work  of  recon- 
struction should  bo  performed  by  the  action  of  the 
States  themselves,  that  he  was  equally  opposed  to 
State  Supremacy  and  to  National  Consolidation;  that 
it  was  better  to  leave  the  question  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  each  State,  subject  to  National  control 
in  case  of  palpably  w rong  action.  If  be  were  in 
Tennessee  he  should  be  in  favor  of  Negro  Suffrage, 
with  certain  conditions;  but  he  thought  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  late  rebel  States  would  pro- 
duce serious  difficulties.  He  was,  however,  in  favor 
of  ultimately  apportioning  representation  according 
to  the  number  of  qualified  voters,  which  would  af- 
ford strong  reasons  for  the  re-constructed  States  to 
extend  the  basis  of  suffrage  so  as  not  to  exclude  per- 
sons of  color. — The  general  policy  of  the  President, 
although  it  has  never  been  formally  announced,  may 
be  gathered  from  a careful  examination  of  his  sep- 
arate acts  and  declarations.  This  policy  meets  the 
approval  of  the  entire  people  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  men  of  extreme  views  upon 
either  side.  Its  leading  features  are  these : 

The  National  Government,  in  its  sphere,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution,  is  paramount  to  the  re- 
spective State  Governments. — No  State  can  law- 
fully sccedo  from  the  Union : consequently  all  the 
so-called  ordinances  of  secession  are,  ipso  facto , null 
and  void,  and  must  be  so  considered  and  formally 
acknowledged ; therefore,  all  debts  and  obligations 
purported  to  be  contracted  by  any  State  to  aid  the 
rebellion  are  of  no  force,  and  must  be  formally  pro* 
nounced  so  to  be.. — Slavery  is  lawfully  abolished 
in  all  of  the  States  formerly  in  rebellion ; and  this 
fact  must  be  recognized  and  affirmed  iu  their  Con- 
stitutions.— The  freedmen  must  be  protected  in  their 
civil  and  personal  rights. — The  question  of  the  ex- 
tension to  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be 
left  to  the  several  States,  each  acting  for  itself;  br.t 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government,  so  far  as  it 
can  properly  act  in  the  matter,  should  favor  the  ex- 
tension of  this  right  to  such  of  the  freedmen  as  are 
capable  of  properly  exercising  it — The  general 
amnesty  to  persons  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion 
should  be  as  broad  as  possible;  and  pardons,*  in 
special  cases  not  embraced  in  the  general  amnesty, 
should  be  granted  whenever  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Tlio  No>ih  Carolifia  Convention  assembled  at 
Raleigh  on  the  2d  of  October.  Mr.  Holden,  the 
Provisional  Governor,  sent  in  a brief  message  stat- 
ing that  the  duties  of  that  body  were  too  plain  to 
require  any  suggestions  from  him.  North  Carolina, 
he  said,  attempted,  in  Maj?,  1861,  to  separate  her- 
self from  the  Federal  Union.  The  attempt  involved 
her  in  a disastrous  war.  She  entered  the  rebellion 
a slaveholding  State,  and  she  emerged  from  it  a 
non-slaveholding  State;  in  other  respects,  “so  far 
as  her  existence  as  a State,  and  her  rights  as  a 
State  are  concerned,  she  has  undergone  no  change.” 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Convention  would 
ineert  in  the  Constitution  a provision  forever  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  State. — The  most  important 
business  before  the  Convention  was  the  form  in 
which  the  ordinance  of  secession  should  be  abro- 
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gated;  the  form  in  which  the  ordinance  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  couched ; and  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  upon  the  war-debt  of  the  State. 
The  repealing  ordinance  was  passed  unanimously  in 
the  following  terms : 

“The  ordinance  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  ratified  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1789,  which 
adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  all  acts,  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  to  said  Consti- 
tution, are  now,  and  at  all  limes  since  the  adoption  and 
ratification  thereof,  have  been  in  full  force  and  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  ordinance  of  the  20th  of  May, 
1861,  declaring  the  same  to  be  repealed,  rescinded,  and 
abrogated ; and  the  said  supposed  ordinance  Is  now,  and 
at  all  times  hath  been,  pull  and  void.*' 

The  ordinance  for  the  abrogation  of  Slavery  reads 
simply  as  follows : 

44  Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  delegates  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  and  it 
Is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  That  Slavery  and  invol- 
n Diary  servitude,  otherwise  than  for  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  here- 
by forever  prohibited  in  the  State.1' 

An  ordinance  was  passed,  the  precise  form  of 
which  has  not  reached  us,  prohibiting  any  future 
Legislature  from  assuming  or  paying  any  State  debt 
created  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  rebellion.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
strong  disposition  in  the  Convention  to  avoid  tho 
passage  of  such  an  ordinance,  or  at  all  events  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  popular  vote.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
vention seems  to  have  been  determined  by  a tele- 
gram from  President  Johnson  to  Governor  llolden, 
in  which  he  says : 

41  Every  dollar  of  the  State  debt  created  to  aid  the  re- 
'bellion  against  the  United  States  should  be  repudiated 
finally  and  forever.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  should 
not  be  taxed  to  pay  a debt  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a rebellion 
to  which  they,  in  fact,  if  left  to  themselves,  were  opposed. 
Let  those  who  have  given  their  means  for  the  obligations 
of  the  State  look  to  that  power  they  tried  to  establish  in 
violation  of  law,  Constitution,  and  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  must  meet  their  fate.  It  is  their  misfortune,  and 
ctfn  not  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  any  State  professing 
themselves  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Union.1' 

The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, Judge  Rcade,  the  President,  delivering-^  fare- 
well address,  in  which  ho  said : 

44  Our  work  is  finished.  The  breach  in  the  Govern- 
ment,  as  far  as  the  same  was  by  force,  has  been  overcome 
by  force ; and  so  far  as  the  same  has  had  the  sanction  of 
legislation,  the  legislation  has  been  declared  to  be  null 
and  void.  So  that  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done  ex- 
cept the  withdrawal  of  military  power  when  all  our  gov- 
ernmental relations  will  be  restored,  without  further  ask- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  element  of 
•lavety,  which  has  so  long  distracted  and  divided  the  sec- 
tions, has  by  a unanimous  vote  been  abolished.  Every 
man  in  the  State  is  free.  The  reluctance  which  for  a while 
was  felt  to  the  sudden  and  radical  change  in  our  domestic 
relations — a reluctance  which  was  made  oppressive  to  us 
by  our  kind  feelings  for  the  slave,  and  by  our  apprehen- 
sions of  the  evils  which  were  to  follow  him — has  yielded  to 
the  determination  to  be  to  him,  as  we  always  have  been, 
his  best  friends ; to  advise,  protect,  educate,  and  elevate 
him ; to  seek  bis  confidence,  and  to  give  him  ours,  each  ! 

occupying  appropriate  positions  to  the  other It  re-  ! 

mains  for  os  to  return  to  our  constituents  and  engage  , 
with  them  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  our  beloved  State 
to  order  aod  prosperity.*'  | 

An  election  has  been  ordered  by  Governor  Hoi- 1 
den,  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  November,  to  vote  upon 
the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  ordinance  abro- 
gating the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  of  tho  ordi- 
nance abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery ; and  for 
the  choice  of  Governor,  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  county  officers,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  ordinance  prohibiting  tho  assumption 
of  the  rebel  State  debt  is  absolute,  and  is  not  re- 
ferred to  the  people. 


The  Georgia  State  Convention  assembled  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  on  the  25th  of  October.  Herschell  V. 
Johnson,  in  1860  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Douglas 
ticket,  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention. 
We  have  as  yet  only  brief  telegraphic  dispatches 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  defer  to 
a future  Number  an  account  of  its  proceedings, 
merely  noting  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  as  matters  of  course ; and  that 
the  main  subject  of  discussion  appears  to  have  been 
whether  the  rebel  war  debt,  amounting  to  about 
$18,000,000,  should  be  recognized.  The  Provision- 
al Governor  had  been  officially  notified  through  tho 
Secretary  of  State  that 

44  The  President  of  the  United  States  can  not  recognize 
the  people  of  any  State  as  having  resumed  the  relations 
of  loyalty  to  the  Uuion  that  admits  as  legal  obligations 
or  debts  contracted  in  their  names  to  promote  tho  war  of 
the  rebellion." 

General  Humphreys,  formerly  of  the  Confederate 
arn#,  has  been  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi.  In 
his  inaugural  address  ho  says  that  he  himself  had 
“always  believed  that  no  one  or  more  States  could 
constitutionally  sever  the  ties  that  unite  the  people 
of  the  several  States  into  one  people yet  “a  dif- 
ferent doctrine  was  taught  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  Government,  and  was  maintained  by  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  and  most  illustrious  patriots 
that  adorn  our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  school  of  politicians  could  not  have 
found  a better  mode  for  solving  the  question  than 
by  the  arbitrament  of  war.  But,”  continues  Gov- 
ernor Humphreys  (we  quote  textually  a few  of  the 
most  important  passages  in  his  address) : 

“The  question  was  thus  referred,  and  has  been  decided 
Against  u*  by  a tribuual  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  acknowledging  the 
decision,  desire  to  return  to  the  Union  and  renew  their 
fealty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States If  un- 

flinching fidelity  in  war  gives  evidence  of  reliable  fidelity 
in  peace,  the  people  of  the  South  may  be  safely  trusted 
when  they  profess  more  than  willingness  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  The  South,  having  ventured  all  on  the  arbit- 
rament of  the  sword,  has  lost  all  save  her  honor,  and  now 
accepts  the  result  in  good  faith.  It  Is  our  duty  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  order,  to  tho  res- 
toration of  law,  the  faith  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Union;  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
our  sister  States,  and  establish  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  upon  more  durable  foundations,  trust- 
ing that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  rebellion  will  not  be 
lost  either  to  tho  North  or  the  South The  State  of  Mis- 

sissippi has  already,  under  the  pressure  of  the  result  of 
tho  war,  by  her  own  solemn  act,  abolished  slavery.  It 
would  be  hypocritical  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  she  has  done  so  willingly.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  her  honor  to  show  by  her  future  course  that 
she  has  done  so  in  good  faith,  and  that  slavery  shall  never 
again  exist  within  her  borders,  under  whatever  name  or 
guise  it  may  be  attempted.  The  sudden  emancipation  of 
her  slaves  has  devolved  upon  her  the  highest  responsibili- 
ties and  duties.  Several  hundred  thousand  of  the  negro 
race,  unfitted  for  political  equality  with  tho  white  race, 
have  been  turned  loose  upon  society ; and  in  the  guard- 
ianship she  may  assume  over  this  race  she  must  deal  just- 
ly with  them,  and  protect  them  in  all  their  rights  of  per- 
son and  property.  The  highest  degree  of  elevation  In  the 
scale  of  civilization  of  which  they  are  capable,  morally 
and  intellectually,  must  be  secured  to  them  by  their  edu- 
cation and  religious  training;  but  they  can  not  be  admit- 
ted to  political  or  social  equality  with  the  white  race.  It 
is  due  to  ourselves,  to  the  white  emigrant  invited  to  our 
shores,  to  maintain  the  fact  that  ours  is  and  shall  ever  be 
a government  of  white  men." 

Governor  Humphreys  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ne- 
gro is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  South ; that  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  work  by  being  protected  against  injus- 
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tice  from  liis  employer;  that  he  should  be  free  to 
choose  his  own  labor  and  make  his  own  bargains ; 
but  he  must  choose  some  employment  that  will  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.  The  employer  also 
should  be  assured  that  the  work  agreed  upon  shall 
be  performed ; and  if  the  laborer  attempts  to  escape 
be  should  “ bo  returned  to  his  employer  and  be 
forced  to  work  until  the  time  for  which  he  contract- 
ed has  expired.”  The  Governor  urgfes  that  the  State 
should  make  provision  for  the  disabled  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy,  for  their  families,  and  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  have  fallen.  He  says : “ To  Mis- 
sissippi alone  can  they  look  for  assistance.  Whether 
* it  was  right  or  wrong  to  call  the  soldiers  to  arms,  it 
can  not  be  wrong  to  make  such  provision  for  them 
as  will  relieve  them  and  their  families  from  want 
and  suffering,  and  secure  to  their  children  the  bene- 
fits of  education)  Justice  and  gratitude  demand  it ; 
honor  and  magnanimity  will  bestow  it.” 

An  important  question  will  come  up  for  decision 
at  the  assembling  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December.  A number,  perhaps  all,  of  the  South- 
ern States  will  have  elected  members  of  Congftss. 
By  the  Constitution  each  House  is  “ the  judge  of 
the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  own 
members and,  by  law,  the  clerk  of  the  preceding 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  make  out  the  roll  of 
persons  elected  to  that  body,  and  only  those  whose 
names  are  on  that  roll  can  act  until  the  House  has 
been  organized.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  an  Act 
of  Congress  prescribed  that  every  member  should 
take  an  oath  containing  this  clause : 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I have  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I have  been  a 
citizen  thereof;  that  I have  voluntarily  given  no  aid, 
countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  armed  hostility  thereto;. .. .that  I have  never 
yielded  a voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  Govern- 
ment, Authority,  Power,  or  Constitution  within  the  Unit- 
ed States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto/* 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  tho  members  elected  from 
the  Southern  States  can  truthfully  take  this  oath. 
The  case  is  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  II. 
Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Fillmore’s 
Administration,  and  recently  elected  to  Congress 
from  Virginia.  He  states  that  for  two  years  before 
the  rupture  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
of  preserving  the  Union  ; that  in  1861,  as  member 
of  the  Senate  of  that  State  and  of  the  Convention, 
he  spoke  and  voted  to  the  last  against  the  ordinance 
of  secession ; that  after  it  was  passed  and  ratified 
by  tho  people,  he  signed  it,  not  because  he  approved 
it,  but  because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  authenticate 
the  act  of  his  constituents ; but  that  he  refused  to 
change  his  negative  vote;  and  after  the  close  of 
tho  Convention  retired  to  private  life,  and  neither 
sought  nor  held  any  public  position  during  the  war ; 
and  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  he  was 
among  the  first  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  Virginia  to  the  Union.  “ But,” 
says  Mr.  Stuart,  “after  all  my  counsels  had  been 
overruled,  and  all  my  kindred  had  become  involved 
in  the  death-struggle,  my  sympathies  were  with  my 
own  people,  and  in  common  with  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  men  of  character  and  respectability  in  the 
South,  1 gave  aid,  countenance,  and  encouragement 
in  every  way  I could  to  my  gallant  though  mis- 
guided countrymen.”  Ho  goes  on  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  war  every  able-bodied  male  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  fifty  was  declared  by  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act  to  be  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  that 
those  who  were  disqualified  by  bodily  infirmity  were 
not  exempt,  but  assigned  to  light  duty ; bo  that  the 


I entire  male  population  of  the  South,  between  those 
ages,  was  “engaged  in  armed  hostility  against  the 
United  States,”  and  thus  incurred  the  penalty  of 
disfranchisement.  “ Under  the  Conscription  law,  ” 
he  say 8,  “ my  eldest  son,  five  of  my  nephews,  three 
brothers-in-law,  and  probably  thirty  other  relatives 
were  required  to  go  into  the  army,  and  were  thus 
‘in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States.’”  To 
these  and  their  comrades  he  had  given  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  and  had  thus  placed 
himself  beyond  the  exclusion  prescribed  by  the 
words  and  letter  of  the  law.  If  this  law  is  carried 
out  to  the  letter  he  says,  “there  are  few  in  Vir- 
ginia who  are  qualified— I will  not  say  to  represent 
her  people — but  td  fill  her  places  in  Congress  or  any 
other  position  under  the  Government.”  Assuming 
— the  elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — that  this  test  oath  is  con- 
stitutional, it  is  a grave  question  whether  it  should 
now  be  exacted.  He  urges  that  it  was  “a  war 
measure,  intended  to  keep  out  disaffected  persons 
during  the  war,  not  to  establish  a basis  of  recon- 
struction after  the  war;”  and  that  now,  the  war 
being  over,  the  Southern  States  having  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Union,  accepted  the  results 
of  the  war,  and  “upon  the  invitation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Administration,”  having  conformed,  or  being 
about  to  conform,  their  Legislation  and  their  State 
Constitutions  to  the  new  state  of  affairs,  with  the 
“understanding  that  the  Southern  States  were  to 
be  restored  to  their  ancient  relations  of  fraternity 
and  equality  in  the  Union,”  it  would  not  be  “fair 
dealing  with  the  Southern  States  to  meet  them  at 
the  threshold  of  Congress,  and  at  every  department 
of  the  Government,  with  a disfranchisement  which 
would  exclude  from  every  public  trust  probably 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Southern  population.” 
He  says  that : 

a When  the  South  accepted  the  proposition  for  reunion 
it  was  for  reunion  under  the  Constitution.  No  other  re- 
union ought  to  be  desired  by  a magnanimous  victor,  and 
no  other  would  be  productive  of  that  permanent  harmony 
and  of  those  substantial  benefits  which  we  all  hope  to  at- 
tain by  jt.  I think,  therefore,  that  justice  and  sound 
policy  rajuire  that  this  test  oath  should  be  put  aside  as 
other  portions  of  the  machinery  of  the  war  have  been  put 
aside/* 

The  questions  to  be  decided  are,  whether,  in  the 
outset,  Mr.  M‘Pherson,  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House, 
has  tho  legal  right — and,  if  having  the  right,  wheth- 
er he  shall  exercise  iU-of  deciding  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  credentials  of  members  elected  from  tho 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  so  admitting  them  to 
or  excluding  them  from  taking  part  in  organizing 
the  House ; and  then,  supposing  them  to  be  admit- 
ted, whether  the  inability  of  men  like  Mr.  Stuart 
to  take  the  test  oath  shall  vacate  their  seats;  or 
whether  this  oath  shall  be  rescinded  or  modified. 
In  case  they  are  admitted  by  the  decision  of  the 
Clerk,  or  otherwise,  at  the  outset,  these  members 
will  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  subsequent 
question  of  the  oath,  upon  which  will  depend  their 
right  to  the  seats  occupied  by  them. 

The  recent  State  elections  at  the  North,  as  far 
as  yet  held,  have  been  favorable  to  the  Union  par- 
ty. In  Pennsylvania  their  majority  reaches  nearly 
30,000,  the  prominent  office  to  be  filled  being  that 
of  State  Auditor.  In  Ohio  the  Union  candidate  for 
Governor  had  nearly  25,000;  and  in  Iowa  about 
16,000  majority. — In  Mississippi  General  B.  G. 
Humphreys,  late  of  the  Confederate  array,  has  been 
elected  Governor.  We  have  given  extracts  from  his 
inaugural  address.  Immediately  upon  his  election 
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be  was  pardoned  by  the  President.  In  South  Car - 
oUna  the  contest  for  Governor  between  Mr.  Orr 
and  General  Wade  Hampton  was  very  close.  By 
the  latest  accounts  it  appears  that  the  former  lias 
been  elected  by  a small  majority. 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made, 
October  11,  an  elaborate  speech  at  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, in  which  he  advocated  a reduction  in  the  cur- 
rency and  a speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  The 
October  return  of  the  condition  of  the  national  debt, 
as  compared  with  that  for  September,  is  as  follows : 

Total  Debt.  Interest. 

September  31 . $2,744,947,726  $137,529,216 

October  31 . . . 2,740,854,758  JU^92^078_ 

Decrease $4,092, *j6S  Increase . . $1,408,862 

There  is  now  in  the  Treasury  $34,554,987  in  coin, 
and  $33,800,591  in  currency.  The  amount  of  legal- 
tender  notes  in  circulation  i9  $633,709,591. 

The  Fenian  movement  continues  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention.  A Congress  composed  of  600 
delegates  from  the  “Brotherhood”  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  October  16.  The  proceedings  of  the 
body  were  mainly  conducted  with  closed  doors.  It 
is  clear  that  considerable  quantities  of  arms  and 
sums  of  money  are  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Order.  In  Canada  grave  apprehen- 
sions are  entertained  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
by  the  Fenians  upon  the  British  Provinces.  In 
what  manner  this  organization  proposes  to  carry  out 
its  purposes,  and  the  means  at  its  command,  are  still, 
to  a great  extent,  matters  of  conjecture. 

An  elaborate  discussion  has  taken  place  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Great  Britain,  involving  the  most  important  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  growing  out  of  the 
late  rebellion.  This  correspondence,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Adams,  our  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Earl 
Russell,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  covers  a 
space  of  more  than  five  months,  Mr.  Adams’s  first 
letter  being  dated  April  7,  and  his  last  September 
18,  1865.  The  possible  importance  of  this  corre- 
spondence warrants  us  in  giving  at  some  length  the 
principal  points  brought  forward  on  each  side : 

April  7. — Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Earl  Russell  setting 
forth  the  depredations  “committed  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  by  the  vessel  known  in  the  port  of 
London  as  the  Sea  King,  but  since  transformed  into  the 
Shenadoah .”  lie  therefore  announces  that  his  44  Gov- 
ernment can  not  avoid  entailing  upon  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  the  responsibility  of  this  damage."  He 
then  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  British  steamer  City  of 
Richmond  lias  been  suffered  to  transport  men  and  supplies 
from  London  to  the  French-built  ram  Olinthe , subsequent- 
ly by  fraud  transformed  into  the  Confederate  Stonewall 
He  acknowledges  that  the  British  Government  has  en- 
deavored to  put  a stop  to  these  outrages,  but  maintains 
that  44  the  hostile  policy  which  It  has  been  the  object  of 
all  this  labor  to  prevent,  has  not  only  not  been  checked, 
but  is  even  now  going  into  execution  with  more  and  more 
complete  success.*’  This  policy,  being  substantially  44  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  mercantile  navigation  belonging 
to  the  ptople  of  the  United  States has  so  far  succeeded 
that  44  the  United  States  commerce  is  rapidly  vanishing 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
multiplying  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,"  and  u this  process 
is  going  on  by  reason  of  the  action  of  British  subjects  in 
co-operation  with  emissaries  of  the  insurgents,"  who 
have  supplied  vessels,  armaments,  and  men.  There  is, 
•ays  Mr.  Adams,  in  " the  history  of  the  world  no  parallel 
cast  to  this  of  endurance  of  one  nation  of  injury  done  to 
it  by  another  without  bringing  on  the  gravest  complices 
lions and  that  no  such  event  has  followed  has  been  ow- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  the  British  Government  has 
been  animated  by  no  aggressive  disposition  toward  the 
United  States  but  has  endeavored  u to  prevent  the  malev- 
olent operations  of  many  of  its  subjects.” 

While  doing  u full  justice  to  the  amicable  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,”  Mr.  Adams  declares  bis  belief 
that  “ practically  this  evil  had  its  origin  in  the  first  step 
taken  which  can  never  be  regarded  by  my  Government  in 
Vol.  XXXII.— No.  187.— I 
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any  other  light  than  as  precipitate,  of  acknowledging  per- 
sons as  a belligerent  Power  on  the  ocean,  before  they  had 
a single  vessel  of  their  own  to  show  floating  upon  it;'* 
and  thus  that  this  Power,  as  a belligerent  upon  the  ocean, 
44  was  actually  created  in  consequence  of  this  recognition , 
and  not  before and  all  the  success  which  it  has  attained 
on  the  ocean  has  been  owing  to  British  aid  ; so  that  44  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  not 
only  having  given  birth  to  this  naval  belligerent , but  also 
of  having  nursed  and  maintained  it  to  the  present  hour." 

Mr.  Adams  then  goes  on  to  say  that  whatever  may  be  the 
validity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  British  Government 
have  hitherto  rested  their  defense  against  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  evils,  these  are  now  invalid  by  the  practical 
reduction  of  all  the  ports  heretofore  held  by  the  insur- 

Sents ; and  that  therefore  41  the  President  looks  with  con- 
dence  to  Her  Ma)68ty*8  Government  for  an  early  and  ef- 
fectual removal  of  all  existing  causes  of  complaint  on  this 
score."  and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
may  be  freed  "from  annoyance  from  the  injurious  acts 
of  any  of  JJer  Majesty's  subjects,  perpetrated  under  the 
semblance  of  belligerent  rights 
Mr.  Adams  clones  this  letter  by  stating  that  during  the 
whole  war  British  vessels  have  had  free  pratique  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States ; and  says  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President  the  time  has  come  when  the  reciprocity  in 
these  hospitalities  should  be  restored.  The  navy  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  soon  be  augmented,  and  he  is 
directed  to  ask  "as  to  the  reception  which  these  vessels 
may  expect  in  the  ports  of  the  British  Kingdom  " 

May  4. — Earl  Russell  replied  to  this  note  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  states  in  the  outset  that  he  4 4 can  never  admit  that  t)*e 
duties  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States  are  to  be 
measured  bit  the  losses  which  the  United  States  have  sus- 
tained." The  only  question  was  whether  “the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  have  performed  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly the  dalles  which  international  law  and  their  own 
municipal  law  imposed  upon  them." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  war,  " in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  Great  Britain  had  no  share,  caused  nothing 
but  detriment  to  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,”  who  had  previ- 
ously carried  on  a profitable  commerce  with  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union.  Had  there  been  no  war  the  treaties 
with  the  United  States  would  have  secured  the  existence 
of  this  lucrative  commerce.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaimed  a blockade  of  the  ports  of  seven 
States  of  the  Union ; and,  argues  Earl  Russell,  " he  could 
lawfully  interrupt  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  Southern 
States  upon  one  ground  only,  namely , that  the  Southern 
States  were  carrying  on  tear  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ; tn  other  words,  that  they  were  bellig- 
erents." The  British  Government  must  then  pursue  one 
of  two  courses:  acknowledge  the  blockade,  and  proclaim 
neutrality ; or  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  and  insist  upon 
the  right  of  British  subjects  to  trade  with  the  ports  of  the 
South.  They  chose  the  former  course  as  at  once  the  most 
just  and  friendly  to  the  Unitod  States.  "It  was,"  Earl 
Russell  affirms,  "your  own  Government  which , in  assum- 
ing the  belligerent  right  of  blockade,  recognized  the  South- 
ern States  as  belligerents ." 

Earl  Russell  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  complaints 
against  the  British  Government  for  permitting  the  egress 
of  " vessels  built  in  English  ports,  and  afterward  equipped 
with  an  armament  sent  from  the  British  coasts.”  In  the 
case  of  the  Alabama  he  says  that  Mr.  Adams  furnished  on 
the  22d,  and  more  fully  on  the  24th  of  May,  1862,  some 
evidence  that  this  vessel  was  being  equipped  for  the  (Jon* 
federate  service.  This  evidence  was  reported  upon  on  the 
29th  by  the  law  officers ; but  on  that  very  morning  the 
vessel  " was  taken  to  sea  on  the  false  pretense  of  a trial- 
trip;”  and  although  the  evidence  44  furnished  a sufficient 
ground  for  detaining  the  Alabama,  it  was  yet  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  found  sufficient  to  procure  a 
conviction  from  a jury,  or  even  a charge  In  fdVor  of  con- 
demnation of  the  vessel  from  a judge."  The  Sheiiandoah 
had  been,  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  King , a merchant- 
vessel;  was  sold  to  a merchant,  and  cleared  for  China  as 
a merchant-ship;  no  evidence  was  produced  that  she  was 
intended  for  Confederate  service.  Earl  Russell  refers  to 
the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  detaining  the  ves- 
sels El  Tousson  and  El  Monassir:  for  this  they  were 
charged,  upon  high  authority,  with  having  acted  illegally, 
unjustifiably,  and  without  excuse.  Though  that  charge 
was  unfounded, 44  nothing  but  the  intimate  conviction  that 
those  vessels  were  intended  for  Confederate  vessels  of  war, 
that  unless  detained  they  would  attempt  to  break  the 
blockade  of  the  United  States  squadrons,  and  that  such  an 
act  might  have  produced  the  gravest  complications,  coaid 
have  sustained  the  Government  under  the  weight  of  the 
charges  thus  urged.”  In  these  cases,  and  in  all  others, 
Earl  Russell  contends  that  44  Her  Majesty's  Government 
faithfully  performed  their  obligations  as  neutrals." 

Earl  Russell  enters  upon  an  elaborate  historical  argn- 
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meat  to  show  that  In  1815-1820,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  took  the 
name  ground  as  that  which  it  now  condemns  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain.  The  essential  points  of  this  statement 
are  that  at  this  period  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United 
States  depredated  upon  the  commerce  aDd  territory  of 
Portugal,  and  that  in  answer  to  demands  of  reparation  by 
the  Portuguese  Government,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  replied  in  substance  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  having  used  all  means  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out  6f  such  vessels  in  their  ports,  ucan  not 
consider  itself  bound  to  indemnify  individual  foreigners 
for  losses  by  capture  over  which  the  United  States  have 
neither  control  or  jurisdiction;”  and,  “For  any  acts  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  committed  out  of  their  juris- 
diction and  beyond  their  control,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  responsible.”  That  the  United  States 
are  pledged  to  this  view,  which  is  claimed  to  be  identical 
with  that  now  held  by  the  British  Government,  is  further 
supported  by  other  cases — this  of  Portugal  being,  however, 
the  most  important.  Earl  Russell  asks — the  form  of  the 
question  implying  a negative  answer;  "Is  her  Majesty* a 
Government  to  assume  or  be  liable  to  a responsibility  for 
conduct  which  her  Majesty* 8 Government  aid  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  and  to  punish  t — a responsibility  which 
Mr.  Adams,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
In  the  case  of  Portugal,  positively  and  firmly  declined." 

To  the  question  whether  American  vcssels-of-war  should 
bo  treated  in  British  ports  as  British  vessels-of-war  are  in 
American  ports,  Earl  Russell  replies  that  this  shall  be  done 
"with  the  single  exception  that  if  an  enemy's  vesscl-of- 
tear  should  come  into  the  same  j>ort,  the  vessel  which  shall 
first  leave  shall  not  be  pursued  by  the  enemy  till  twenty- 
four  hours  shall  have  elapsed ."  Before  answering  the 
question  “whether  Confederates  are  still  to  be  treated  as 
belligerents,"  Earl  Russell  “ wishes  to  know  whether  the 
United  States  are  prepared  to  put  an  end  to  the  belligerent 
rights  of  search  and  capture  of  British  vessels  on  the  high 
sea 8.  (Jpon  the  ansicer  to  this  question  dejfends  the  course 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  trill  pursue."  j 

May  20 — Mr.  Adams  replied  to  the  foregoing  letter. 
After  recapitulating  the  points  in  his  former  note  of  April 
T,  he  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution 
the  British  Government,  taking  the  precise  opposite  of  its 
present  position,  made  it  a ground  of  war  against  Holland 
and  France  that  they  had  done  just  what  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  done  in  the  present  case.  Then  passing  to 
the  question  of  the  Alabama , Mr.  Adams  shows  that  this 
vessel  was  suffered  to  escape  to  sea  in  spite  of  promises, 
express  and  implied,  tli&t  this  should  not  be  permitted, 
and  under  circumstances  which  “ look  almost  as  if  it  were 
intended  as  a positive  insult;**  and  moreover  afterward 
she  was  in  British  ports  “ every  where  hailed  with  joy,  and 
treated  with  hospitality  as  a legitimate  cruiser ."  Mr. 
Adams  therefore  reaffirms  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the 
Government  of  tho  United  States  “/or  all  the  damage 
done  by  this  vessel  during  her  career , and  asks  reparation 
therefor ." 

In  answer  to  the  argument  of  Earl  Russell,  drawn  from 
the  case  of  Portugal  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams 
shows  that  the  United  States  not  only  did  all  in  its  power 
to  exeente  the  laws  already  existing  to  prevent  the  aggres- 
sions complained  of,  but  passed  new  ones,  amply  sufficient, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  old  ones.  This  action  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  British  Government,  which  formally  declared 
that  it  had  u finally  determined  to  rely  upon  the  existing 
statutes  as  quite  effective  to  answer  the  desired  purpose." 

Mr.  Adams  concludes  this  long  and  elaborate  dispatch 
by  affirming  the  conclusion  that,  “ The  nation  that  recog- 
nized a Power  as  a belligerent  before  it  had  built  a ves- 
sel, and  became  itself  the  source  of  all  the  belligerent  char- 
acter it  hasever  possessed  on  the  ocean , must  be  regarded 
as  responsible  for  all  the  damage  that  has  ensued  from 
that  cause  to  the  commerce  of  a Power  with  which  it  was 
under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  preserve  amity  and 
peace.** 

Aug.  30.— Earl  Russell  “purposely,"  as  he  says,  took 
almost  three  and  a half  months  to  reply  to  the  foregoing 
note  of  Mr.  Adams.  Then,  after  much  diplomatic  com- 
plimenting and  controversy,  he  refers  to  & proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Adams  almost  two  years  before  (October  23, 
1803),  that  the  matters  in  question  should  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  some  neutral  Power.  The  final  answer 
is  clear  and  dcclsfVe : “ Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
decline  either  to  make  reparation  and  compensation  for 
the  captures  made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  any  foreign  state"*  but,  it  is  added,  the  British 
Government  "is  ready  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a Commission  to  which  will  be  referred  all  claims  aris- 
ing during  the  late  civil  war  which  the  two  Powers  shall 
agree  to  refer  to  the  Commissioners ."  This  letter  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  complimentary  remark  upon  the 


success  of  the  United  States  (then  achieved),  congratula- 
tions upon  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  “ of  which  the  Brit- 
ish nation  have  always  entertained  and  still  entertain  the 
deepest  abhorrence;”  and  refers  to  the  assurances  fre- 
quently given  by  Mr.  Adams  that  he  has  “never  permit- 
ted himself  to  doubt  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. . . .and  that  it  has  steadily  en- 
deavored to  discountenance,  and  in  a measure  to  check, 
the  injurious  operations  of  many  of  ller  Majesty's  sub- 
jects," notwithstanding  the  efforts  “with  which  public 
writers  and  speakers  have  ondeavored  to  poison  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  the  United  States,  and  to  produce  ill-will  and 
hatred  between  the  two  nations.'' 

SepL  IS.— Mr.  Adams  replied,  reiterating  his  belief  in 
the  friendly  intentions  of  the  British  Government.  But 
he  adds,  significantly:  “Inasmuch  as  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  not  lefcs  than  between  individuals,  must 
depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions toward  each  other,  rather  than  upon  their  motives , 
the  questions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  events  of  the 
late  war  appear  to  lose  Utile  of  their  gravity  from  any 
reciprocal  disavowal , however  complete , of  any  ill-urill  on 
the  part  of  the  respective  governments.**  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, at  great  length,  to  re-argue  the  points  in  controversy, 
declaring  that  upon  the  correct  decision  of  them  “ may 
depend  the  security  which  the  commerce  of  belligerents 
will  hereafter  enjoy  upon  the  high  seas  against  the  hazard 
of  being  swept  from  them  through  the  acts  of  notions 
professmn  to  be  neutral , and  bound  to  be  friendly.**  lie 
asks  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  to  “ consider  which  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  present  on  every  sea  around  the 
globe  the  most  tempting  prizes " in  the  event  of  a war. 
lie  says  that  if  the  principles  maintained  by  the  British 
Government  should  be  adoptod  as.a  part  of  the  code  of  in- 
ternational law,  u a new  era  in  the  relations  of  neutrals  to 
belligerents  on  the  high  seas  will  open.  Xeutral  ports  will 
before  long  become  the  true  centres  from  which  the  most 
effective  and  dangerous  enterprises  against  the  commerce 
of  belligerents  may  be  contrived , fitted  out,  and  executed . 

Ships,  men,  and  money  will  always  be  at  hand  for 

the  service  of  any  Power  sufficiently  etrong  to  hold  forth 

the  probability  of  repayment  in  anv  form New 

Florida*,  Alabama s,  and  Shenandoah*  will  appear  on 
every  sea and,  adds  Mr.  Adams,  “ if  sueh  be  the  recog- 
nized law , I trill  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  the  country 
which  1 have  the  honor  to  rejiresent  would  not , in  the 
end , be  as  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  circum- 
stances as  Great  Britain.**  x 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  of  Earl  Russell  for  a Commis- 
sion to  adjudicate  upon  such  questions  os  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  them,  Mr.  Adams  simply  says  that  it  will  be 
laid  before  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whoee 
instructions  he  awaits  before  returning  & reply.  .Mr. 
Adams,  after  briefly  alluding  to  the  general  tone  and  cur- 
rent of  British  feeling  and  action  during  tho  war  of  four 
years,  concludes  by  saying,  “ U ifA  my  Government , as 
with  my  countrymen  at  large , there  is  still  left  a strong 
sense  of  injured  feeling  which  only  time , and  the  hopes  of 
a better  understanding  in  future  held  out  bu  the  concili- 
atory strain  of  your  Lordship's  note  are  likely  to  correct.'* 

Two  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  discussion 
have  been  settled  by  the  logic  of  events:  the  over- 
throw of  tho  Confederacy  involves  the  abrogation 
of  the  belligerent  rights  accorded  to  its  vessels; 
and  also  removes  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  American  men-of-war  in  Brit- 
ish ports ; and  this  removal  has  been  formally  an- 
nounced. But  the  main  question  remains  unsettled. 
The  correspondence  is  eminently  courteous  in  tone; 
but  divested  of  all  formal,  complimentary,  and  argu- 
mentative matter,  the  case  6tands  thus : The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  formally  claims  that 
Great  Britain  is  responsible  for  all  damages  inflicted 
upon  our  commerce  by  vessels  claiming  to  be  Con- 
federate, yet  built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  and 
from  Great  Britain.  The  British  Government  ns 
formally  refuses  to  admit  the  validity  of  this  claim, 
or  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitration  of  any  foreign 
Power.  And  in  proposing  to  submit  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  decision  of  a Commission,  the  British 
Government  formally  excludes  the  main  question 
at  issue.  The  British  Government,  it  says,  in  ef- 
fect, can  not  submit  to  any  other  authority  the  de- 
i cision  of  the  propriety  of  its  own  acts. 
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SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  IJayti  the  attempted  revolution  against  the 
Government  of  President  Geffrard  appears  to  have 
been  suppressed;  Cape  Haytien,  the  only  point 
really  held  by  the  insurgents,  having  been  surren- 
dered. 

From  Mexico  the  accounts  are,  as  usual,  contra- 
dictory, and  only  partially  reliable.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  balance  of  success  is  still  largely 
in  favor  of  the  Imperialists,  and  that  the  Juarez 
Government  is  practically  put  down.  The  Im- 
perial Government  of  Maximilian,  it  is  equally 
clear,  is  kept  in  place  only  by  foreign  force.  The 
contest  is  now  simply  a guerrilla  warfare,  marked 
by  the  utmost  atrocities  on  both  sides.  The  Im- 
perial Government  has  inaugurated  measures  to  in- 
vite foreign  emigration  into  Mexico,  and  has  con- 
fided the  management  of  the  business  to  Matthew 
F.  Mamy,  once  Superintendent  of  the  National  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  and  J.  B.  Magrudcr,  both 
lately  in  the  Confederate  service. 

In  the  region  of  the  River  Plata  the  Paraguayans 
appear  to  have  suffered  considerable  reverses ; but 
the  details  are  too  vague  to  be  noted  at  length.  It 
is  said  fhat  at  Yatay  (18th  of  August)  3000  Para- 
guayans were  44  literally  annihilated”  by  the  allied 
Brazilians  and  Argentines;  and  that  7000  more, 
surrounded  by  20,000  enemies,  were  momentarily 
expected  to  surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Brazilian  fleet  is  said  to  have  suffered  severely  in 
an  attempt  to  pass  batteries  erected  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  descent  down  the  river. 

EUROPE. 

Lord  Palmerston  (Henry  John  Temple),  the  Brit- 
ish Premier,  died  on  the  18th  of  October.  He  was 
bom  October  20,  1784,  and  so  lacked  but  two  days 
of  having  completed  bis  81st  year.  Although  born 
in  England  be  was  of  a family  long  established  in 
Ireland,  where  most  of  tbeir  estates  lay.  His  title, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1802,  was  an  Irish  one, 


not  constituting  him  a peer  of  the  realm.  He  £&s 
strictly  a Commoner.  His  political  life  covers 
nearly  sixty  years,  he  having  been  elected  to  Par- 
liament in  1806.  Wo  enumerate  the  principal  posts 
which  he  held  during  this  long  period,  without  at- 
tempting to  present  the  party  changes  with  which 
they  were  connected.  In  1807  he  was  a Junior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; from  1809  to  1828  Secre- 
tary at  War;  from  1830  to  1841,  with  few  inter- 
vals, and  afterward  from  1845  to  1852,  Foreign 
Secretary;  from  1853  to  1855  Home  Secretary; 
from  1855  to  1857  Premier,  and  again  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  Derby  Administration  in  June,  1859, 
Premier  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  general 
political  character  has  been  briefly  sketched  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Magazine. — Earl  Russell  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  place  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  to  construct  a new  Cabinet  This  appears  to 
be  a mere  temporary  measure,  since,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  Earl  is  nearly  75  years 
old.  As  far  as  wc  can  judge,  it  Appears  to  be  an 
almost  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
soon  be  callod  upon  to  fill  the  post  of  British  Prem- 
ier. 

A disease  among  cattle,  designated  as  the  Rinder- 
pest (“  Cattle-Plague”),  has  broken  out  in  portions 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain. — The  chol- 
era is  slowly  advancing  in  various  directions.  In 
and  about  Paris  many  deaths  have  occurred.  But 
beyond  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  it 
has  not  as  yet  assumed  a very  virulent  form.  Gib- 
raltar has  suffered  severely.  All  intercourse  be- 
tween that  British  strong-hold  and  the  adjacent  Span- 
ish main  land  having  been  prohibited,  the  people 
have  endured  much  from  famine  as  well  as  from 
pestilence.  In  Turkey  the  disease  has  subsided. 
The  season  has  so  far  advanced  that  little  danger  is 
apprehended  from  the  further  advance  of  the  disease 
at  present.  But  grave  fears  are  entertained  for  the 
approaching  spring  and  summer. 


Cent’s  Dratner. 


BEGINNING  a new  Volume,  the  Drawer  re- 
members with  pleasure  all  the  yean;,  the 
many  merry  years  it  has  had  with  the  readers  of 
Uarpcr's  Monthly.  Through  the  long  and  weary 
war  the  Drawer  ever  kept  up  good  heart,  and  many 
a soldier's  hearty  laugh  and  cheerful  smile  were  due 
to  the  good  things  he  found  in  these  bright  pages. 
And  now,  in  these  44  piping  times  of  peace, M the 
Drawer  rejoices  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
keeps  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  good  old  way — one 
of  the  44  institutions”  of  the  land. 


Tom  Marshall’s  putting  down  the  man  at  Buf- 
falo who  cried  44  louder”  while  Tcm  was  speaking  is 
often  told,  but  the  following  is  as  new  as  true : 

At  a great  political  meeting  Tom  began*  his 
speech,  and  bad  made  but  little  progress  until  he 
was  assailed  with  a torrent  of  abuse  by  a man  from 
the  Bull  Run  District.  Not  at  all  disconcerted, 
Tom  sung  out  at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  44  Be  jabers 
that’s  me  fren’  Patrick  Murphy — the  man  that  spells 
God  with  a little  G,  and  Murphy  with  a big  M !” 

If  Pat  had  any  elevated  ideas  of  his  smartness, 
the  roars  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  shot  must 
have  caused  him  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving 
words  to  more. 


The  following  comes  to  us  from  Dobb’s  Ferry, 
on  the  Hudson : 

At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  I was  recently,  an 
elderly  colored  woman  of  the  true  Southern  type 
thus  addressed  me:  “Can  you  tell  me,  Sab,  whar 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau  Co.  is  ?”  I answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  as  I was*  going  to  the  same  place 
told  her  to  accompany  me.  On  our  arrival  she 
inquired  of  the  officer  in  charge  “if  this  was  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau  Co.?”  He  said  “Yes,”  and 
asked,  44 What  can  I do  for  you?”  She  said: 
44  Well,  I want  a bureau : none  of  your  common 
pine  ones.  I want  a mahogany  bureau,  with  a 
looking-glass.”  She  could  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  this  was  the  legitimate  business  of  the  office — 
to  furnish  bureaus  to  freedmen — but  was  finally 
satisfied  by  an  assurance  that  from  the  first  lot  re- 
ceived a mahogany  bureau  with  a looking-glass 
would  be  reserved  for  her. 


The  County  Courts  of  Virginia,  composed  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  who  never  studied  law,  furnish 
many  amusing  incidents.  Five  honest  farmers  in 
the  County  of  M were  convened  as  an  Examin- 
ing Court  to  determine  by  the  evidence  whether  a 
mere  boy  who  was  arrested  upon  a grave  charge  of 
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felony  should  be  “sent  on”  to  the  Circuit  Court  for 
trial.  The  evidence  furnished  the  Court  by  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  was  very  conclusive  against 
the  prisoner.  The  Justices  heard  the  evidence,  and 
then  held  a consultation  how  they  would  dispose 
of  the  case.  After  some  time  the  Court  determ- 
ined that  as  the  prisoner  was  quite  young  and  might 
reform  they  would,  through  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Court,  give  the  young  man  a severe  lecture 
and  then  discharge  him.  Accordingly  old  Squire 

H , who  talked  through  his  nose,  arose,  and 

looking  fiercely  at  the  prisoner,  ordered  him  to 
stand  up,  and  then  commenced  his  lecture : 

“Young  man,  it’s  awful,  awful,  I say;”  and 
then  remembering  the  points  of  the  evidence  his 
indignation  reached  the  highest  point  as  he  ex- 
claimed, in  thunder  tones,  “ Clear  out  of  my  sight, 
you  omary  scamp  /” 

Thus  closed  the  lecture,  amidst  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  spectators. 


“ Popping  the  Question”  is  one  of  the  fine  arts 
undoubtedly,  and  few  attain  great  skill  in  it.  In- 
deed a happy  hit  is  better  than  a studied  effort. 
Jones  has  put  his  experience  into  verse,  and  sings 
it  when  he  feels  bad : 

I pressed  my  beating  heart, 

I smoothed  my  ruffled  hair, 

I stepped  into  the  room, 

I found  Lorinda  there. 

I seised  her  lily  hand, 

I squeezed  it  o*er  and  o'er, 

I bent  my  well-turned  legs, 

I knelt  npon  the  floor. 

I told  my  tale  of  woe, 

1 whispered  all  my  fears. 

Then,  what  d'ye  think  she  did  ? 

Why,  coolly  boxed  my  ears! 

A piquant  poet  of  the  softer  sex  insists  that  ladies 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  popping  the  question : 

O ! what  a shocking  thing,  indeed, 

01  what  a stupid  fashion, 

That  when  a woman  falls  in  love 
She  may  not  breathe  her  passion. 

As  though  she  could  not  make 'as  well 
The  needful  declaration. 

That  she  intends  to  make  with  “Miss" 

A final  separation; 

And  could  not  just  as  well  present 
The  thrilling,  sweet  proposal, 

That  she  would  like  to  give  herself 
To  Hymen's  blest  disposal. 

Or,  to  be  more  explicit  e'en. 

And  save  my  readers  trouble, 

That  she  Intends  to  change  herself— 

Her  single  self  to  double. 

To  think  a woman  could  not  say, 

“I  love  yon  more,  my  Harry, 

Than  all  the  world — except  myself— 

* Dear,  would  yon  like  to  marry  ? 

Jim  wants  me,  but  I don't  wont  him, 

Consider  what  you  utter, 

Because  my  heart,  you  see— you  see- 
ls in  a dreadful  flutter  1'* 

The  ladies  are  not  very  much  down-trodden  in 
this  matter,  though.  They  are  very  proficient  in 
urging  men  to  ask  the  questions  which  by  etiquette 
they  are  not  allowed  to  ask  themselves. 

A lover,  vainly  trying  to  explain  some  scientific 
theory  to  bis  fair  inamorata,  said,  “ The  question  is 
difficult,  and  I don't  see  what  I can  do  to  make  it 
dear."  4 4 Suppose  you  pop  it,  ” whispered  the  blush- 
ing damsel. 


“Miss  Brown,”  said  a young  fellow  to  a brisk 
brunette,  44 1 have  been  to  learn  to  tell  fortunes. 
Just  let  me  have  your  hand,  if  you  please.”  “ La ! 
Mr.  White,  how  sudden  you  are ! Well,  go  and  ask 
father!” 

That  reminds  us  of  a story  of  Professor  Wilson. 

A young  man  who  had  gained  the  affections  of  his 
daughter,  waited  upon  “papa”  and  stated  his  case, 
of  which  the  Professor  had  a previous  inkling.  The 
young  gentleman  was  directed  to  desire  the  lady  to 
come  to  her  father,  and,  doubtless,  her  obedience 
was  prompt.  Professor  Wilson  had  before  him,  in 
review,  some  work,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  was 
duly  inscribed,  “With  the  author’s  compliments.” 

He  tore  this  out,  pinned  it  to  his  daughter's  dress,  f 
solemnly  led  her  to  the  young  lover,  and  went  back 
to  bis  work. 

Hon.  W.  T.^Willey,  United  States  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  be- 
fore the  County  Court  of  M . He  was  retained 

by  a prisoner  to  defend  him  at  an  Examining  Court. 
The  evidence  closed.  Young  Willey  watched  the 
Court  closely  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  feeling  of 
the  Justices  toward  his  client;  but  no  ray  of  light 
could  he  discover.  After  the  Prosecuting  Attorney 
bad  opened  the  argument  Mr.  Willey  advocated  the 
cause  of  his  client.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  action,  he  made  a most  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Court,  and  asked,  44  Can  it  be  possible 
from  the  evidence  that  my  client  is  guilty?”  Old 

Squire  K , a member  of  the  Court,  wiped  a tear 

from  his  cheek,  and,  much  to  the  young  advocate's 
surprise,  answered,  promptly,  “iVo,  I'll  be  switch- 
ed if  it  is!"  Mr.  Willey  was  sure  of  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Court.  His  client  was  acquitted. 

A Kentucky  contributor  sends  greeting: 

Near  the  town  of  D , in  the  Blue-grass  region 

of  Kentucky,  lives  the  family  of  a gentleman  who 
represented  Missouri  in  the  late  rebel  Senate. 
George  and  Charley  are  the  pets  of  the  household ; 
the  former  a goldcn-haircd,  bright- eyed  scamp,  full 
of  mischief,  and  alw  ays  cunning  enough  to  attempt 
to  shield  himself  by  some  device ; the  latter  his  op- 
posite in  disposition— amiable,  yielding,  and  easily 
tyrannized  over.  George  is  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  this  weakness.  Shortly  after  the  fa- 
ther’s return  from  Dixie  he  interfered  w ith  George’s 
overbearing  conduct  toward  his  brother  Charley, 
and  reproved  him  severely.  George  was  very  young 
when  his  father  left,  and  since  his  return  had  not 
become  reconciled  to  a calm  submission  to  parental 
authority,  and  when  reproved  by  his  father  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  he  boldly  said : “You  let  me 
alone ; I don’t  know  what  you  come  here  for  any 
how,  always  making  a fuss.  If  you  don’t  quit  I'll 
tell  General  Fry,  and  hell  hang  you  for  a tcebelf" 

An  Irish  dragoon,  on  hearing  that  his  widowed 
mother  had  married  since  he  quitted  Ireland,  ex- 
claimed, “ Murther ! I hope  she  won’t  have  a sOn 
oulder  than  me ; if  she  docs,  I shall  lose  the  estate.” 


Here  are  two  anecdotes  from  Kansas : 

During  the  last  political  campaign  Colonel  Law- 
rence was  making  a very  humorous  speech  in  Rep- 
resentative Hall,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ridiculed 
those  Republicans  who  had  fused  with  old  Border- 
ruffian  Democrats  in  order  to  control  the  election 
and  divide  the  spoils.  Asa  Hairgrove,  a noted 
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ehara<jter  in  the  State,  considering  himself  assault- 
ed, and  having  imbibed  rather  freely,  arose  in  the 
audience  and  asked  the  speaker  if  he  was  ‘ ‘ throw- 
ing importunities  at  him.”  Colonel  L.  remarked 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  thrown  any 
such  an  article,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were.  This  raised  the  laugh  at  Asa’s  expense, 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  this  incident  led  to 
his  reform,  for  he  has  since  joined  the  “ Sons,”  and 
is  a consistent  member 

E.  C.  K.  Garvey,  formerly  of  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, resides  now  at  Tecumseh,  where  he  lives 
in  good  style,  gives  fine  entertainments,  has  hosts 
of  visitors,  and  keeps  fast  horses.  His  forte  con- 
sists in  contracting  debts,  giving  his  note  in  consid- 
eration, with  the  honest  purpose  of  letting  the  hold- 
er keep  the  note  if  it  is  not  paid  at  maturity.  The 
incident  I wish  to  relate  of  him  is  as  follows : Be- 
fore Kansas  had  arisen  to  the  dignity  of  a State  E. 
G.  K.  G.  was  the  proprietor  of  a newspaper  at  To- 
peka. The  editorial  management  of  the  paper  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  An  old  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  G.’s  in  Illinois,  a Methodist  preacher,  hav- 
ing died,  he  wished  a good  notice  to  accompany  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  which  was  written  at 
hi^^fequest,  the  closing  words  of  which  were,  “ Let 
us  4rop  a tear  to  his  memory.”  This  was  placed 
on  the  “hook”  ready  for  the  compositor.  Soon 
after  Garvey  came  into  the  office,  and  reading  the 
“puff”  of  his  deceased  friend  demurred  to  the  last 
sentence  as  exhibiting  a rather  niggardly  flow  of 
sympathy— only  dropping  one  tear  to  the  memory 
of  so  good  a man.  A wag  present  suggested  that 
it  would  appear  better  to  read  a ‘‘tear  or  two,*  and 
another  thought  “or  perhaps  three”  should  be  add- 
ed, so  that  the  sentence  would  read ; “ Let  us  drop 
a tear  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,  to  his  memory.” 
This  satisfied  Garvey,  and  so  the  notice  appeared. 


Jones  bays  wheat  at  a railroad  station  not  a 
hundred  miles  away.  He  is  sharp,  but  did  over- 
reach himself  once.  In  buying  a load  he  placed  a 
heavy  plank  upon  the  scales  for  convenience  in 
weighing.  After  he  had  paid,  he  whispered  to  a 
crony,  “ Say  nothin* ; I shaved  that  fellow ; I never 
deducted  the  plank  but  once  — keep  steady!”  It 
took  some  time  to  convince  him,  but  he  finally  did 
see  that  he  had  bought  thirty  pounds  of  plank  twen- 
ty-one times.  Jone9  don't  like  to  be  asked  the  price 
(k  pine  plank  by  his  best  friends. 


A friend  in  La  Grange,  New  York,  writes  to 
the  Drawer. 

Judge  Fine,  of  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, is  well  known  as  an  able  lawyer,  an  excellent 
judge,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  withal 
a fine  scholar  and  interesting  public  speaker.  In 
the  exciting  Presidential  canvass  of  1840  the  Judge 
and  two  or  three  of  his  lawyer  friends  were  out 
stumping  it,  when  there  fell  in  with  them  one  of 
the  numerous  political  bores  of  the  country  who  had 
far  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  who  insisted  on 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Judge’s  appointments  with 
the  party.  Every  where  the  fellow  made  himself 
noisily  conspicuous,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
Judge  and  his  friends,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  more  intelligent  among  the  audiences.  After 
endurance  had  ceased  to  be  a virtue  the  Judge  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  him.  The  party  had  stopped 
at  the  little  village  of  De  Kalb  for  refreshments ; 
and  when  the  wine  was  being  passed  Bore,  who  had 


seated  himself  next  to  the  Judge,  demanded  that 
each  of  the  party  should  in  turn  tell  a story  or  sing 
a song — beginning  with  the  Judge.  The  Judge  re- 
marked that  he  never  sang,  but  he  would  tell  a 
story.  Then,  addressing  himself  particularly  to 
Bore,  he  proceeded : It  was  in  the  good  old  times, 
such  as  ASsop  tells  of,  when  all  the  animals  as  well 
as  man  had  the  gift  of  speech,  that  a fox  in  his 
rambles  came  to  a deserted  chnrch,  which  he  determ- 
ined to  explore  in  quest  of  game  or  information.  In 
wandering  over  the  building  he  came  at  length  into 
the  belfry,  when,  seeing  the  bell,  his  curiosity  was 
greatly  excited,  and  he  resolved  to  find  out  what  it 
was.  So  he  climbed  up  on  the  timbers  till  he  could 
reach  the  bell,  and  finding  it  would  swing,  he  con- 
tinued to  move  it  till  the  clapper  struck  the  side, 
when  the  noise  caused  him  to  start  back  in  alarm, 
bat  finding  himself  unhurt  he  approached  it  again 
and  swung  it  till  it  rung  repeatedly,  when  at  last  he 
withdrew  in  great  disgust,  and,  shaking  his  paw  at 
it,  exclaimed — (and  here  the  Judge  rose,  keeping 
his  eye  on  Bore)  — “You  long-tongued,  hollow- 
headed,  noisy  fool,  you!”  And  the  Judge  left  the 
room.  Bore  had  business  home  that  night 

Oub  little  Stella  had  been  sitting  for  some  time 
very  quietly  by  her  aunt,  when  suddenly  looking 
up  from  her  work,  she  remarked,.  “Aunty,  if  all  the 
folks  in  the  world  should  think  out  aloud  what  a 
racket  there  would  be !” 


A Pennsylvania  seven-year-old  was  reproved 
lately  for  playing  outdoor  with  boys : she  was  “ too 
big  for  that  now.”  But  with  all  imaginable  inno- 
cence she  replied,  “Why,  grandma,  the  bigger  we 
grow  the  better  we  like  ’em  1”  . Grandma  took  time 
to  think. 


A Pennsylvania  contributor  writes : 

In  these  out-of-the-way  regions  there  dwells  a 
stub  of  the  law  who  is  possessed  of  august  presence 
and  imposing  physical  structure,  having  judicial 
impartiality  depicted  in  every  lineament  of  his  be- 
nevolent face,  but  is  nevertheless  slow  to  see  the 
point — in  fact,  “ thick”  otherwise  than  crosswise. 
This  uncommon  peculiarity  is  the  occasional  cause 
of  a little  fun. 

He  had  an  attack  of  catarrh  not  long  ago,  and 
it  happened,  as  J.  Billings  would  say,  “ thusly 
Loitering  in  a store  one  evening  he  accidentally 
saw  the  clerk  take  a mouse  from  the  trap  to  throw 
into  the  street.  Thinking  it  would  be  a nice  mor- 
sel for  his  cat,  the  sole  companion  of  his  solitude,  he 
took  the  little  animal  and  tucked  it  into  his  vest 
pocket  as  the  handiest  receptacle.  Before  he  reached 
home  he  forgot  all  about  it.  The  weathor  was  warm, 
and  by  the  next  day  it  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 
his  mind  that  something  “smelt” — in  fact,  that  there 
was  something  rotten  in  Denmark — but  what  it  was 
he  could  not  divine.  The  second  day  the  odor  was 
powerful,  and  not  of  the  Frangipanni  order  cither. 
Something  must  be  done ; so,  after  some  reflection 
and  a good  deal  of  sniffing,  he  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cause  of  bis  bad  breath  was  the  catarrh, 
and  that  he  had  it  bad.  On  the  advice  of,  and  in 
company  with,  three  or  four  officious  friends  (?),  the 
“case”  was  stated  to  the  Doctor.  Now  this  par- 
ticular Doctor  likes  a good  thing,  and  accordingly 
investigated  the  matter  with  professional  dignity. 
After  a series  of  sly  and  exceedingly  impertinent 
interrogatories,  he  gave  the  following  “opinion 

“ Mr.  S , that  you  are  a well-read  man  is  in- 
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disputable  ; that  you  are  also  red-olent  of  mephitic 
odors  is  not  a matter  of  controversy.  I have  diag- 
nosed your  case  with  care.  There  are  two  supposi- 
tions possible — one  isn’t,  the  other  is.  The  first, 
that  something  has  crawled  into  you  and  died ; the 
second,  that  you  have  the  catarrh.  As  the  proper 
remedial  agency  to  be  employed  in  alleviating  your 
distressing  condition  allow  me  to  offer  you  these 
pills.  Take  three  every  half  hour  for  the  next  ten 
days.  Your  case  is  critical.  No  laughing  1— [This 
to  the  grinning  friends.]— Put  the  pills  in  your  vest 
pocket  and  observe  the  directions.  ” 

Our  unfortunate  complied,  and  in  so  doing  struck 
the  cause  of  all  his  woes.  With  a long,  low  whis- 
tle and  amazed  eyes  he  carefully  drew  forth  the  de- 
cayed corpus  by  the  tail.  The  roar  that  ensued 
bailies  description,  while  poor  S—  walked  Blowly 
aw  ay,  gazing  contemplatively  upon  the  little  animal 
that  dangled  from  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  evident- 
ly utterly  incapable  of  expressing  his  emotions. 

An  anecdote  given  in  your  October  Number  sug- 
gests the  following : 

R , an  officer  of  our  navy,  well  known  for  his 

gallant  and  heroic  conduct  during  the  late  rebellion, 
is  a man  of  exceedingly  fastidious  tastes,  manifest- 
ing due  consideration  and  delicacy  in  his  relations 
with  liis  fellow  men  and  women.  Subject  to  hu- 
man frailties,  ho  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  very 
dependent  upon  a particular  brand  of  cigars,  which 
usually  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  luggage 
when  traveling.  During  a stage-coach  ride  in  the 
Southwest  his  stock  of  Havanas  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  being  reduced  to  bnt  two,  which 
state  of  exhaustion  he  fully  realized,  especially  in 
view  of  being  unable  to  replenish  until  reaching  a 
point  a day’s  journey  distant,  where  he  barely  hoped 
to  obtain  a fresh  supply.  I 

Breakfast  having  been  accomplished  and  the 
starting  of  the  coach  announced,  he  took  a legiti- 
mate “ light,”  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  connoisseurs,  then  seated  himself  some- 
what luxuriously  in  the  vehicle,  half-audibly  solil- 
oquizing, 44  Only  two  cigars  left.  Well,  I must 
fully  enjoy  them!”  Having  but  ono  compagnon 
du  voyage,  who  made  no  objection  to  his  indulgence, 
he  reclined  lazily  against  the  cushion,  watching  the 
floating  wTcaths  of  smoke,  and  wondering  if  somo 
of  the  “ Spanish”  had  not  surreptitiously  escaped  un- 
enjoyed,  when  suddenly  thosfa^e  of  proceedings  was 
interrupted  by  a halt  at  the  door  of  a neat  cottage, 
from  which  emerged  a respectable-looking  female, 
attired  a la  mode , cap-a-pie.  “Well,”  thought 

R , ‘ 4 my  dream  of  temporary  bliss  has,  I fear, 

been  summarily  abbreviated  f Perhaps,  though,  as 
the  day  is  fine  and  the  coach  is  open,  I may,  by 
making  due  apologies,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  my 
cigar,  os  I can  not  surely  think  of  throwing  it 
away ! ” 

Waiting  until  the  new  companion  had  fairly  en- 
sconced herself,  avoiding  any  apparent  obtrusion 
upon  her  delicate  sensibilities,  he  ventured  to 
make  the  hackneyed  inquiry,  “Madam,  do  you 
object  Jto  a cigar?”  To  which  she  readily  replied, 
much  to  liis  surprise  and  consternation,  “Well, 
Mister,  I don’t  care  if  I do  take  one,  if  you’ve  got 
some  bandy ; I left  my  pipe  to  home  this  morning !” 


Out  here  in  Oregon,  between  Boise  City  and 
Happy  Camp,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Boiso  River, 
there  is  a toll-road  owned  and  kept  by  a Jew,  who 
having  no  charter  for  liis  road,  of  course  can  only 


collect  toll  when  travelers  please  to  pay  it  Among 
the  numerous  teamsters  who  had  passed  ovfer  this 
road  was  a Down  Easter  by  the  name  of  Dunn,  who 
made  the  common  excuse,  as  he  went  into  Happy 
Camp  with  his  six  large  freight  teams  that  he  was 
44 strapped and  promising  to  settle  as  he  came 
back.  On  coming  back  he  found  that  the  son  of 
Abraham  had  him  charged  with  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ! and,  Jew  like,  remarked  that  that  was  little 
enough ; but,  said  he,  44 1 he’s  liberal,  and  I trows 
off  half.”  Whereupon  Jonathan  straightened  him- 
self up  to  full  six  feet  high,  and,  said  lie,  44 1 never 
allow  myself  to  be  outdone  in  liberality,  and  so  111 
throw  off  the  other  half  and  well  call  it  square !” 

A writer  suggests  in  the  New  York  Saturday 
Times  that  every  railroad  should  be  provided  with 
its  private  grave-yard,  where  ita  victims  might  be 
interred  at  the  company’s  expense — a simple  act 
of  justice  to  surviving  relatives.  Appropriate  epi- 
taphs could  be  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  each  accident,  stating  that  nobody  was 
to  blame,  etc.,  as  the  following,  for  instance: 

COW  ON  TRACK. 

A bovine  waif  from  the  adjoining  field 
The  track  invaded  and  my  fate  she  sealed ; 

By  the  cow-catcher  caught,  she  flew  sky-hig  > *# 
And  so,  dear  friends,  1 hope  at  last  shall  1.  r 

MISPLACED  SWITCH. 

A son  of  Erin,  to  the  duty  new, 

And  slightly  tipsy,  the  wrong  lever  drew. 

Thirty  were  killed,  and  here,  in  sweet  repose. 

They  wait  till  Gabriel's  warning  whistle  blows. 

The  Smashtown  Railroad  Company  with  a sigh 
Reoords  their  fato— but  ah  I we  all  must  die; 

And  as  life's  tracks  all  end  in  Death’s  abode, 

Much  those  escape  who  take  the  shortest  road. 

OPEN  DRAWBRIDGE. 

“ Drawbridge  shut!"  the  signal  said. 

'Twasn't  shut.  Alas!  how  solemn! 

Such  is  life  t Bee  list  df  dead 
On  the  other  side  this  column. 

A Western  correspondent  says:  In  a district 
in  the  Far  West  wo  had  a gentleman  teacher  who 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  some  lessons  in  polite- 
ness. Among  other  things  he  told  the  boys  in  ad- 
dressing a gentleman  they  should  always  say  44  Sir,” 
and  gave  them  examples,  and  made  quite  a lesson 
of  it.  Ono  boy  was  particularly  delighted,  and  took 
occasion  to  speak  to  his  teacher  often,  to  show  he 
profited  by  his  teachings.  ’When  he  went  home  to 
dinner  his  father  said : 

“Toni,  have  some  meat?” 

14  Yes,  Sir,  I thank  you.” 

The  next  thing  the  child  knew  his  father's  band 
came  whack  on  liis  ear,  and  his  father’s  voice  thun- 
dered forth,  “I’ll  teach  you  to  eass  your  dad!” 
Tom  gave  up  being  polite. 

Last  year  a soldier  of  one  of  our  infantry  regi- 
ments at  Nashville  being  in  need  of  a pair  of  boots, 
and  not  being  able  to  draw  them  from  the  Quarter- 
Master,  went  into  the  shop  of  a Jew  dealer,  and 
immediately  priced  some  that  were  lying  on  the 
counter. 

44  Desc  poots  ish  nine  dollars,”  said  the  dealer. 

44 Can’t  give  it;  they  are  too  dear,”  said  the  sol- 
dier. 

14  My  grashus!”  says  the  Jew,  “dey  costs  me 
shust  eight  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  in  New 
York.  You  must  let  a potty  make  a leetle  sotne- 
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tings.  Here,  Shon”  (to  a boy),  “pring  de  invoice 
of  dese  fine  poota,  and  I show  de  sbentlemans  de 
price.” 

The  invoice  was  immediately  produced,  and  after 
some  higgling,  which  brought  down  the  price  con- 
siderably, the  soldier  bought  a pair  and  started  off. 
He  had  walked  only  one  or  two  squares,  however, 
when  the  soles  came  off!  Of  course  he  at  once 
made  tracks  for  the  Jew  store,  and  on  entering  ac- 
costed him  with — 44  Look  hero,  you  scoundrel,  you’ve 
swindled  me.  These  boots  ain’t  worth  a cent !” 
The  Jew  looked  up  in  amazement  at  his  customer, 
and  putting  on  an  air  of  well-feigned  astonishment, 
replied:  “Oh,  demiah  not  infantry  poota:  Ithought 
you  vas  a cavalry  man.” 


All  the  way  from  Fort  Abercrombie,  Dacotah 
Territory,  this  comes  to  the  Drawer : 

The  “Old  Cap,”  as  ho  is  familiarly  called  here- 
about, weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, is  a huge  embodiment  of  fun,  and  the  dry- 
est  of  jokers.  No  opportunity  escapes  him  for  get- 
ting a good  sell  upon  any  of  his  friends,  while  it  is 
but  seldom  that  the  “tables  are  turned”  upon  him. 
By-tbe-way,  he  is  Assistant  Quarter-Master  at  this 
postt  «md  a thorough-going  officer.  Frank,  his  most 
inti  e friend,  is  also  something  of  a jester,  and 
«ucc  ^ ded,  not  long  since,  in  perpetrating  a sell  upon 
him.  The  Captain  took  it  all  in  good  part,  mere- 
ly intimating  that  he  “owed  the  gentleman  one,” 
which  he  would  endeavor  to  cancel  at  sight.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered.  A dinner  was  being  giv- 
en by  the  officers  of  the  post  td  some  thirty  stran- 
gers (officers  of  an  expedition  which  was  passing  at 
the  time).  “Old  Cap”  and  Frank  were  both  on 
hand,  in  their  liveliest  moods ; and  the  latter,  think- 
ing it  a good  opportunity  for  perpetrating  joke  No. 
2 upon  the  former,  called  upon  him  for  a speech, 
and  was  accommodated  in  the  following  style : 

“My  Friends  and  Fellow-Officers, — ‘I  feel 
that  it  is  good  to  be  here.'  My  heart  leaps  with 
joy  at  being  permitted  to  share  in  the  festivities  of 
this  happy  occasion.  It  tends,  as  it  were,  to  lift 
one  for  the  moment  above  the  cares  of  business,  and 
infuses  into  the  mind  a something  that  is  elevating 
and  ennobling.  And,  my  friends,  os  you  now  be- 
hold me,  all  glee,  hilarity,  and  eloquence,  you  will 
scarcely  credit  my  words  when  I tell  you  that  it  is 
not  always  thus  with  me.  4 All’s  not  gold  that 
glitters.’  Perhaps  ’tis  well.  Without  first  tasting 
the  bitter  we  could  not  fully  appreciate  that  which 
is  sweet;  and  without  being  born  naked,  how,  I 
ask,  should  we  ever  have  found  out  the  necessity 
for  clothes  ? Ay,  gentlemen,  my  fortitude  and  for- 
bearance are  often  sorely  tried,  as,  with  your  kind 
indulgence,  I will  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  a very 
few  words.  [Cries  of  ‘Go  ahead!’]  Well,* then, 
to  begin : I am  running  a saw-mill  at  this  post  for 
1 Uncle  Sam,*  which  is  propelled  by  a ten-horse 
power,  but  at  times  I have  so  much  other  work  for 
the  horses  to  do  that  I run  it  with  a less  number. 
Last  week  I was  required  to  forward  a concise  state- 
ment of  the  amount  and  kinds  of  transportation  on 
hand  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  department,  and 
being  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  number  of  horses 
employed  in  the  mill  at  the  time  I sent  Frank  to 
ascertain,  with  directions  to  report  the  facts  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  my  desk  I sat  and  sat,  like 
4 Patience  on  a monument,’  with  pen  in  hand,  await- 
ing his  speedy  return.  T wo  long  h ours  elapsed,  and 
no  Frank ! If  ever  I did  feel  like  swearing,  that 
was  the  time ; and  it  makes  the  blood  boil  in  my  ! 


veins  at  this  very  moment  as  I think  of  it ! Final- 
ly my  patience,  for  which  I am  proverbial,  ‘went 
back  on  me,*  and  seizing  my  hat  I rushed  out  to 
the  mill  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  delay.  On 
arriving  there  I found  Frank  looking  into  "the  in- 
closure where  the  horses  were  going  round  on  the 
machine,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  (for  I teas 
mad,  though!)  I demanded  to  know  what  he  stood 
there  all  this  while  for  gaping  at  the  horses,  when 
ho  knew  I was  waiting  to  learn  how  many  there 
were ! At  this  apparently  rough  treatment  Frank 
immediately  ‘about  faced,’  and,  with  a look  of  the 
most  ineffable  scorn  and  indignation  depicted  upon 
his  usually  smiling  countenance,  exclaimed,  intones 
of  thunder,  ‘Why,  I have  already  counted  five  hun- 
dred and  Bixty-three,  and  am  waiting  for  the  rest 
to  pass  by.  The  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more 
there  are!*" 

Tub  three  that  follow  come  fresh  from  Texas  to 
the  Drawer,  from  a correspondent  who  is  always 
welcome  as  of  old : 

Bill  Triplett,  a son  of  “old  Kentucky,”  many 
years  ago  emigrated  to  Arkansas,  and  lived  in  a 
kind  of  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  way,  till  finally  he 
was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  borrowing  all  the 
ready  cash  he  got  hold  of.  One  day  be  went  to . 
Fred  Trapnall— of  whom  bo  boasted  as  an  old  friend, 
and  who  was  a whole-souled  fellow — and  asked  the 
loan  of  ten  dollars.  Fred  was  a candidate  for  the 
Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket ; but  Bill  was  an 
inveterate  Democrat*  When  he  asked  the  loan  on 
this  occasion,  Fred  said,  44  Bill,  how  does  it  happen 
that  when  you  want  money  you  always  come  to 
me,  but  when  Pm  a candidate  you  are  always  op- 
posed to  me?”  This  ought  to  have  been  a poser, 
but  Bill  was  smart.  Said  ho : “ Fred,  look  at  me 
right  good ! I’ll  tell  you : Politically  I’m  opposed 
to  you,  but  financially  I’m  your  friend  l” 


Hedge  Triplett  was  known  in  the  olden  times 
of  Arkansas  as  a lawyer  that  traveled  the  circuit, 
and  famous  for  his  marvelous  stories.  He  was  orig- 
inal, courageous,  and  witty.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a creek  that  was  very  high  had  to  be  crossed,  he, 
together  with  the  Judge  and  lawyers,  were  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  stream  on  a fallen  tree  and  swim 
their  horses.  Hedge  was  the  first  to  cross.  Ho 
had  just  begun  when  he  heard  an  unusual  noise  at 
the  other  end  of  the  log,  on  the  opposite  side : he 
discovered  a huge  bear  in  the  act  of  coming  over 
toward  him.  Both  could  not  cross  on  the  same  log, 
in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same  time;  and  ho 
thus  addressed  his  Bruinship:  “Mr.  Bar!  do  you 
intend  to  cross  this  log  before  I do  ? Make  up  your 
mind  quick!”  The  bear  showed  bis  teeth  and 
growled  terribly.  Hedge  began  to  show  a disposi- 
tion to  retire,  but  before  doing  so  ho  said,  4‘  If  yon 
will  come  first,  HI  show  you  a fine  specimen  of  fall- 
ing off  a log!”  and  off  he  dropped. 


In  the  good  old  times  before  railroads  in  Arkan- 
sas, when  the  lawyers  had  to  travel  afoot  or  on 
horseback,  Fred  Trapnall,  who,  besides  being  a moist 
excellent  lawyer  was  a capital  good  fellow,  was  in 
company  with  three  others  on  his  way  to  Chicot 
Court.  The  road  -was  chiefly  through  the  river 
bottoms ; the  waters  were  extremely  low,  and  gro- 
ceries accordingly  scarce.  Fred  had  a singularly 
sweet  tooth,  and  his  coffee  almost  universally  had 
to  be  sweetened  over  again.  On  this  occasion,  at 
dinner,  he  sent  his  cup  back  to  the  presiding  mis- 
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thography , but  what  license  should  he  take  with 
the  grammar  ? That  point  he  submitted  to  the  fore- 
man, who  told  him  to  “give  it  a free  translation 
into  English!”  He  did  so — retaining  the  leading 
ideas,  but  so  modifying  the  construction  of  the  whole 
speech  that  the  proof-reader  found  it  impossible  to 
read  it  by  copy.  After  he  had  given  it  a silent 
reading,  comparing  it  with  the  original  to  see 
“that  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof”  had 
been  retained,  he  inquired  for  “ the  man  who  set  up 

Doctor  N ’s  speech, ” remarking : 4 ‘ Whoever  did 

it  has  made  quite  a respectable  speech  out  of  very 
poor  material;  and  I don’t  believe  the  Doctor  will 
recognize  it  as  his  own.”  The  Doctor  called  in  to 
read  the  proof,  and  after  he  hod  perused  the  speech 
carefully,  he  exclaimed,  “Well,  I do  declare  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  how  yon  printers  can  do  these 
things  without  making  mistakes ! I don’t  find  a 
single  one  in  the  whole  of  this  yer  speech.  It  is  jest 
axactly  as  I nt  iV,  word  for  word /” 

An  old  gentleman  named  Gould  having  married 
a young  lady  of  nineteen,  thus  addressed  his  friend, 
Doctor  T , at  the  wedding  festival : 

u So  you  see,  my  dear  Sir,  though  eighty  years  o!<^ 

A girl  of  nineteen  falls  in  love  with  old  GoutyS 

To  which  the  Doctor  replied : \ 

11 A girl  of  nineteen  may  love  Gould ^ it  Is  true. 

But  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  it  ia  Gold  without  U.H 


tress  of  the  cabin,  with — 44  If  you  please,  madam,  I 
like  my  coffee  very  sweet,  and  I’ll  thank  you  for  a 
little  more  sugar.”  He  was  helped,  but  returned  it 
with  a similar  request,  even  to  the  third  time  of 
asking;  when  the  lady,  44 her  eyes  in  a fine  frenzy 
rolling,”  seized  the  delinquent  sugar-dish,  and* step- 
ping rapidly  to  Fred  plumped  it  down  before  him 
on  the  table,  and  said,  “There ! take  it  all  !” 

The  prospectus  of  the  “Union  Sosiety  against 
profane  language  and  the  use  of  tobaco,”  in  the 
Drawer  for  October,  brought  to  my  mind  several 
“spells”  I have  encountered  in  my  peregrinations : 
one -or  two  of  w’hich  I will  relate: 

The  late  Doctor  P . for  some  years  a Member 

of  Congress  from  Ohio,  was  one  of  a large  class  of 
educated  men  with  whom  I have  come  in  contact 
who  could  readily  detect  an  error  of  orthography  in 
print,  but  was  unable  to  write  correctly  one  word  in 
five.  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor  sent  a speech  to 
the  Globe  office,  written  out  by  himself,  to  prevent 
misrepresentation  by  the  reporters,  and  while  it  was 
being  put  in  type  he  called  in  to  assist  in  reading 
the  proof-sheets.  Before  it  was  completed  Harry 

W r (a  very  modest  but  intelligent  compositor) 

bad  occasion  to  call  the  Doctor’s  attention  to  a 
word  which,  he  said,  he  couldn’t  “exactly  compre- 
hend.” The  Doctor  glanced  at  the  word,  and  then 
gave  Harry  a look  of  mingled  incredulity  and  aston- 
ishment ; and  finally,  as  if  desirous  that  the  whole 
office  should  take  cognizance  of  the  compositor’s 
stupidity,  in  a loud  and  distinct  voice  spelled  and 
syllabled  the  word,  thus:  “p-r-u,  pru,  c-li-c,  she — 
pruche  ; it’s  the  plainest  word  on  the  page !”  The 
roar  of  laughter  which  at  that  point  broke  forth 
from  every  quarter  of  the  room  left  the  Doctor  in 
doubt  for  a moment  whether  it  was  at  his  own  or 
Harry’s  expense;  but  when  it  was  succeeded  by, 
•'  What’s  that,  Doctor  ? — something  good  to  eat  ?” 
“No,  it  must  mean  something  good  to  drink !”  etc., 
he  began  to  44 see  it.’  “Well!”  he  exclaimed, 
“if  you  are  all  so  d — d smart,  let  us  hear  one  of 
you  spell  it!”  Harry  modestly  suggested  that  it 
should  be  spelled  P-r-u-s-s-i*a,  commencing  with  a 
capital  P,  and  not  with  a small  p,  as  the  Doctor  had 
written  it.  The  Doctor  44  caved,”  and  calling  George 
(the  office  boy),  gave  him  a silver  dollar  and  told 
him  to  go  into  Powell’s  and  get  a bottle  of  whisky. 

“ There !”  exclaimed  the’individual  who  had  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  “something good  to  drink,’’ 
41 1 knew  it  was  a beverage  of  some  sort !” 


Doctor  N , of  North  Carolina,  represented 

his  district  in  Congress  some  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  in  the  habit  every  session  of  44  getting  up”  an 
eight-page  speech  for  the  edification  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  usually  employed  some  one  to  put  them 
44  in  shape”  before  sending  the  manuscripts  to  the 
printer.  If  the  Doctor  ever  had  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  either  Webster  or  Murray,  it  waft  pretty 
evident  he  had  44  cut  their  acquaintance”  long  since. 
On  one  occasion  he  took  his  speech  to  the  printer  in 
his  44  own  liandrite,”  as  he  expressed  it,  adding  that 
be  was  a “powerful  pore  writer,  but  asiden  from 
the  handrite  he  reckoned  they’d  find  it  all  correct.” 
The  foreman  glanced  at  it,  pronounced  the  writing 
plain  enough  (as  it  was),  and  gave  the  whole  of  the 
copy  to  one  of  the  compositors.  The  first  paragraph 
contained  a large  number  of  agricultural  curiosi- 
ties— such  as  “bey,”  “otes,”  “taters,”  “beens,” 
44  wheet,”  44  kom,”  etc.,  etc. — which  served  to  amuse 
without  perplexing  him.  He  could  correct  the  or- 


Bartt Willard,  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vermont,  was  noted  for  bis  care- 
less, vagabond  habits,  ready  wit,  and  remarkable 
facility  at  extempore  rhyming.  Sitting  one  day  in 
a village  store,  among  a crowd  of  idlers,  the  mer- 
chant asked  him  why  he  always  wore  that  shocking 
bad  bat.  Barty  replied  that  it  was  simply  because 
he  was  unable  to  buy  a better. 

“Come,  now,”  said  the  store-keeper,  “make  me 
a good  rhyme  on  the  old  hat  immediately,  and  111 
give  you  a new  hat,  the  best  one  in  the  store.” 

Instantly  Barty  threw  the  old  one  on  the  floor, 
and  began : 

“Here  lies  my  old  hat, 

And  pray  what  of  that? 

’Tis  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my  ralmcut ; 

If  I buy  me  a better, 

You'll  make  me  your  debtor. 

And  send  me  to  jail  for  the  payment.*1 

The  new  hat  was  voted  to  be  fairly  won,  and 
Barty  boro  it  off  in  triumph,  saying,  “ It’s  a poor 
bead  that  can’t  take  care  of  itself!” 

Alexander,  fourth  Earl  of  Kellie,  was  rather  a 
hard  liver.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
third  JEarl  of  Balearras,  and,  in  the  first  confidence 
of  married  love,  intrusted  to  her  keeping  the  key 
of  the  wine-cellar.  Lady  Kellie,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion that  he  invited  his  boon  companions  to  dinner 
and  drink,  gave  out  as  much  wine  as  she  thought 
good  for  them,  and  walked  quietly  up  to  Carnuee 
with  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  in  her  pocket,  to 
talk  her  four  hours  w ith  the  minister’s  wife.  Tho 
party  soon  discussed  the  modicum  she  had  left  out 
for  their  consumption,  and  on  his  lordship  sending 
for  more  he  learned  how  matters  stood.  He  had 
the  cellar-door  forced  forthwith  from  its  hinges,  and 
desired  the  servants  to  take  it  to  the  manse,  with 
his  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  and,  if  she  asked 
any  questions,  to  say  that 4 4 it  was  the  cellar-door 
come  to  look  for  the  key,” 
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JL  years  ago  (in  October,  IjSSfi),  from©  account 
was  given  of  live  most  northerly  settlement  of 
men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  eonti- 
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prosperous,  increasing  in  numbers  with  little  or 
no  immigration,  and  enjoying  a home  where 
doctors  starve,  and  the  soil  yields  60  <S>  60 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Since  that  article  was  written  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  impending 
collapse  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  have 
suggested  the  scheme  of  a Northern  Pacific 
Railway  to  be  constructed  wholly  on  British 
Territory.  The  notion  is  a favorite  one  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors.  Canadian  explorers 
have  traced  the  course  of  the  road.  It  would 
start  from  their  new  capital,  Ottawa ; run  over 
the  mountains  and  lakes  to  Fort  Garry,  on  Red 
River;  thence  along  the  Assiniboine  to  the 
Saskatchewan ; along  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; over  them,  and  down 
the  Thompson  or  Fraser  to  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia. 

This  is  no  mere  newspaper  scheme.  Men  of 
science  and  practical  knowledge  openly  advo- 
cate its  accomplishment.  True,  during  the  first 
and  last  two  stages  of  the  proposed  route  the 
railroad  would  run  through  mountains,  lakes, 
morasses,  and  unpassable  thickets — a country 
which  experienced  woodsmen  and  Indians  can 
only  traverse  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles 
a day.  But  the  word  impossible  has  been  struck 
out  of  the  modern  dictionary.  Professor  Hind, 
a learned  Englishman,  and  Fellow  of  no  end  of 
Scientific  Societies,  has  been  over  the  ground 
and  declares  that  the  road  can  be  built.  It 
would  probably  cost  a hundred  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  thirty  years  of  time ; and  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  work- 
men perishing  of  cold  and  hunger  during  the 
winter  season,  when  work  would  have  to  be  sus- 
pended. Our  Canadian  neighbors,  however, 
regard  these  matters  as  minutiae  The  line  of 
road  having  been  discovered,  and  the  feasibili- 
ty of  its  construction  admitted  by  a learned 
Professor,  it  is  held  in  Canada  that  nothing  now 
remains  for  the  British  Government,  if  it  values 
its  transatlantic  possessions,  but  to  vote  the 
hundred  millions  at  once,  and  send  out  a few 
ship-loads  of  laborers  to  begin  grading. 

It  is  remarked,  with  perfect  accuracy,  that 
the  Pacific  shore  of  America  trends  eastward 
from  Vancouver’s  Island  to  California,  and  that 
the  British  port  of  Victoria  is  considerably  near- 
er Hakodadi  and  Shanghai  than  San  Francisco. 
If  therefore  the  British  American  Railroad  were 
built,  and  no  other,  all  the  trade  of  Asia  would 
pass  over  it,  beating  the  overland  route  via 
Suez  to  London  by  a fortnight.  It  is  true  that 
tho  operation  of  this  road  might  be  interfered 
with  during  seven  months  of  the  year  by  the 
snow,  which  falls  to  a depth  of  forty  and  sixty 
feet  over  a considerable  part  of  the  country 
through  which  the  proposed  line  would  run. 
But  this  again  is  a minor  matter.  The  snow- 
drifts might  be  tunneled,  or  Brobdignagian 
snow-plows  might  be  introduced,  or  some  broth- 
er Professor  of  the  learned  Hind  might  be 
tempted  to  invent  a chemical  apparatus  for 
melting  the  snow  on  the  rails.  Our  Canadian 


friends  are  positivejhat  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  only  build  the  road,  some  contriv- 
ance will  be  devised  to  keep  it  open  during  win- 
ter. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  British  Government 
will  respond  favorably  to  the  request  of  the 
colonists.  The  more  railroads  the  better;  and 
the  longer  they  are  the  better  still.  Though 
this  country  is  not  “ dismembered,  and  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  never-ending  civil  war,”  as 
a colonial  advocate  of  a British  American  Pa- 
cific Railroad  eloquently  urged,  in  support  of 
his  appeal  to  England  to  take  the  new  route  to 
Asia  into  her  own  hands,  we  are  none  the  less 
anxious  to  see  our  neighbors  on  every  side  de- 
veloping their  resources,  opening  up  new  terri- 
tory, and  marking  out  new  paths  for  trade.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  every  American  to  see  ev- 
ery part  of  American  soil  producing  food,  and 
supporting  industrious  men. 

Two  enterprising  Englishmen,  Lord  Milton 
and  Dr.  Cheadle,  have  lately  gone  over  the 
country  through  which  the  proposed  British 
American  Pacific  Railroad  would  pass.  Both 
were  men  of  extraordinary  physical  power,  of 
resolute  mind,  of  experience  in  woodcraft,  and 
of  shrewdness  and  courage.  They  started  fully 
prepared  for  danger  and  hardship.  There  was 
no  cockney  snobbery  about  them.  The  Lord 
was  as  ready  to  cook,  cut  fuel,  lead  a horse, 
carry  a load,  or  mend  his  moccasins  as  if  he 
had  been  to  the  manner  bom.  The  Doctor,  a 
man  of  gigantic  strength,  was  equally  indefati- 
gable in  body  and  imperturbable  in  temper. 
Both  were  essentially  English  in  the  resolute 
obstinacy  with  which  they  pursued  their  task  in 
the  teeth  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 
They  left  England  with  the  intention  of  trav- 
ersing British  America  to  the  Pacific.  That 
intention  they  fulfilled,  at  what  cost  of  suffer- 
ing and  privation  this  article  will  endeavor 
briefly  to  show. 

One  small  inconsistency  in  starting  may  be 
forgiven  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  to  work 
their  way  through  the  trackless  forests  and 
mountains  lying  between  Ottawa  and  the  Red 
River  settlement,  they  wisely  pushed  as  far 
west  as  they  could  over  our  railroads  and  in 
our  steamers,  passing  through  Chicago,  thence 
to  La  Crosse*  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Paul,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Georgetown,  Min- 
nesota. This  was  not  exactly  “exploring  a 
track  for  a Pacific  Railroad  wholly  on  British 
soil;”  but  it  saved  22°  of  travel  through  the 
wilderness,  and  placed  the  travelers  in  97°  west 
longitude  without  hardship  or  loss  of  time.  From 
Georgetown  a little  stern- wheel  steamer  runB 
down  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Garry  * but  the 
steamer  not  being  in  port  when  our  travelers 
wanted  her,  they  chartered  two  bark  canoes, 
and  undertook  the  voyage  in  them.  It  was 
not  a successful  experiment.  The  travelers 
fell  among  storms,  which  are  severe  in  that  re- 
gion ; lost  their  food  and  part  of  their  cloth- 
ing ; were  repeatedly  in  danger  of  drowning ; 
narrowly  escaped  the  Sioux,  who  were  just 
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then  engaged  in  massacring  all  whites  in  Min- 
nesota ; and  at  last  were  glad  enongh  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  steamer,  which  came  along  in 
due  course,  with  plenty  of  pork  and  beans  in 
her  cabin — a rare  treat  for  the  famished  En- 
glishmen. 

At  Fort  Garry  horses  were  bought,  and  four 


guides— French  Canadian  half-breeds — hired  ; 
and  though  it  was  obviously  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  that  year, 
it  was  determined  to  push  forward  well  into 
the  Saskatchewan  country  that  fall,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Rocky  Mountains — the  most  peril- 
ous part  of  the  journey — early  in  the  ensuing 
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spring  or  summer.  Accordingly,  on  23d  of 
August,  1862,  our  travelers,  equipped  in  car- 
iboo shirts  and  moccasins,  mounted  on  sound 
horses,  and  provided  with  well-stocked  packs, 
double-barreled  smooth-bores,  and  plenty  of 
ammunition,  sallied  forth  from  Fort  Garry  and 
turned  their  faces  westward. 

The  first  stage  of  their  journey,  lay  through 
a fair  country,  abounding  in  grass  for  the  cat- 
tle, and  fairly  supplied  with  birds  in  the  covers, 
and  fish  in  the  streams.  In  thirty-four  days 
this  first  stage,  five  hundred  miles  long,  was 
accomplished  without  mishap,  and  the  party 
encamped  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  south  side 
of  Saskatchewan.  Like  most  Hudson  Bay 
forts,  Carlton  House  is  a square  fort,  with  tow- 
ers at  the  angles,  well-adapted  to  stand  a siege 
against  Indians  *,  for  the  rest,  more  famous  as 
a place  of  trade  than  as  a place  of  war,  and 
well-stocked  within  with  Indian  gewgaws,  and 
all  manner  of  creature  comforts.  Its  chief  at- 
traction to  travelers  consists  in  its  being  the 
best  point  on  the  continent  from  which  to  hunt 
the  buffalo. 

The  Englishmen  had  not  been  many  hours 
there  before  a hunt  was  arranged.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  hunters,  mounted  on  the  best 
of  their  horses,  and  each  armed  with  a double- 
barrel,  loaded  with  ball,  sallied  forth  in  high 
spirits.  They  took  with  them  carts  to  carry 
home  the  buffalo  meat.  After  traveling  a few 
miles  their  advance  skirmishers  came  gallop- 
ing back  to  the  main  body,  shouting : 

“ Les  boeu/s  1 Les  bent/s  sont  procJies  /’*  (The 
bulls ! The  bulls  are  near !) 

It  was  a thrilling  moment.  Girths  were 
tightened ; caps  examined  ; nerves  braced  for 
the  encounter.  At  the  word  of  command  from 
the  half-breed  who  officiated  as  captain  the 
hunters  advanced  in  line.  Presently  a herd 
of  nine  bulls,  quietly  feeding  on  the  prairie,  be- 
came visible,  and  soon  after  five  or  six  similar 
herds.  At  a fast  walk,  or  slow  trot,  the  hunt- 
ers approached,  the  half-breed  imitating  the 
lowing  of  a cow  to  deceive  the  buffalo.  They 
looked  up  at  their  enemy,  and  not  liking  his 
appearance,  proceeded  to  move  off  at  a leisure- 
ly pace — so  leisurely  that  the  hunters  • rapidly 
gained  on  them.  They  were  not  more  than 
200  yards  distant  when  the  stupid  buffalo  re- 
alized the  situation,  and  all  the  herds  together 
began  to  run  away  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
At  this  La  Ronde,  the  half-breed,  gave  the 
signal  • 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!  allcz!  allcz!” 

And  dashing  spurs  into  the  horses  the  hunt- 
ers charged  into  the  herd  as  if  they  had  been 
rebel  infantry.  In  a minute  they  were  among 
them  tumbling  over  them,  the  horses,  as  en- 
thusiastic in  the  chase  as  their  masters,  almost 
leaping  on  the  uncouth  beasts  as  they  tore 
through  the  herd.  It  always  happens  in  such 
cases  that  a hunter  chooses  his  victim.  The 
first  shot,  unless  fired  by  an  old  hand,  seldom 
kills ; the  wounded  brute  gallops  off,  and  must 
be  run  down  and  hit  again.  Thus,  in  less 


| time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the  encounter, 
the  herd  was  scattered,  and  so  were  the  hunt- 
ers, each  in  chase  of  his  own  beast.  The  chase 
was  not  long,  however.  In  most  cases  the 
second  shot  was  fatal.  And  in  less  than  one 
hour  the  hunters  were  together  again  counting 
their  spoils.  It  is  etiquette,  in  the  Saskatche- 
wan country,  when  you  kill  a man  to  take  his 
scalp : when  you  kill  a buffalo  to  take  his  tongue. 
The  Englishmen  went  home  each  with  a tongue 
at  his  saddle-bow,  and  the  more  expert  half- 
breed  had  two. 

Other  hunters  of  a meaner  species  made  their 
appearance  on  the  field  almost  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  cleared  away.  These 
were  the  wolves,  who  crowned  every  hillock, 
and  seemed  to  spring  from  every  tuft  of  grass. 
No  sooner  had  the  hunters  turned  their  backs 
on  their  game  than  these  marauders  were  at 
work,  tearing  great  strips  of  warm  meat  from 
the  dead  buffaloes’  sides,  and  picking  their  hones 
clean  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It 
does  not  do  in  this  country  to  leave  your  game 
even  for  ten  minutes  if  you  ever  wish  to  see  it 
again. 

Winter  was  now  at  hand.  Snow  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  in  the  mornings  the  pools 
were  covered  with  a coating  of  ice.  Our  trav- 
elers resolved  to  go  into  winter -quarters  at 
once,  and  selected  for  their  residence  a spot 
some  70  miles  northwest  of  Carlton  House,  on 
the  border  of  a meadow  called  The  Beautiful 
Prairie.  This  spot  they  reached  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  proceeded  to  build  a log- 
house.  A rude  kind  of  mortar — familiar  enough 
to  some  of  our  frontiersmen— consisting  of  mud 
and  chopped  grass,  calked  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  logs ; a roof  of  dry  pine  sticks,  cov- 
ered with  marsh  grass  and  mud,  proved  water- 
tight or  nearly  so ; a sheet  of  parchment  fast- 
ened over  a hole  sawn  in  the  logs  answered 
the  purpose  of  a window,  and  another  hole, 
closed  with  boards  taken  from  the  carts,  did 
duty  as  door.  A comfortable  winter  residence 
for  a climate  in  which  the  mercuiy  falls  to  35° 
below  zero  was  thus  constructed;  and  when  a 
chimney  was  built  of  square  stones  and  clay, 
supported  by  a frame-work  of  green  wood  to 
prevent  its  falling  down,  our  travelers  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  desire.  Later  in  the  win- 
ter they  found  themselves  inconvenienced  by 
the  debris  of  civilized  life — bones,  chips,  and 
other  “litter,”  which  threatened  to  rise  to  the 
roof  of  their  dwelling ; but  this  evil  they  reme- 
died by  digging  downward  and  lowering  their 
floor  a couple  of  feet. 

Having  achieved  a home  the  travelers  now 
proceeded  to  hunt.  There  were  some  buffalo 
not  far  distant.  These  were  followed,  and  a 
few  fine  animals  killed,  not  without  much  suf- 
fering from  cold  by  the  hunters,  who  were 
more  than  once  obliged  to  camp  out  without 
covering  near  their  game  to  protect  it  from  the 
wolves.  But  the  chief  object  of  the  English- 
men was  to  catch  the  valuable  furred  animals — 
the  white  fox,  the  fisher,  the  marten,  and  the 
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mink.  The  marten  and  the  fisher,  as  every 
body  knows,  arc  clothed  in  the  fur  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  sable.  The  ermine  abounds  in 
this  region,  but  is  not  considered  worth  hunt- 
ing. All  these  furred  animals  are  caught  in 
traps.  When  the  hunter  perceives  the  track 
of  a marten  or  a fisher  in  the  snow,  be  builds 


a small  palisade  in  the  shape  of  .half  nn  oval^ 
with  stakes  of  about  three  feet  in  length.  In 
this  palisade  a bait  is  set  on  the  end  of  a stick. 
Above  the  bait  a heavy  tree  lies,  supported  by 
a prop.  When  we  add  that  the  stick  which 
holds  the  bait  connects  with  the  prop,  wc  mere- 
ly anticipate  our  juvenile  readers,  many  of 
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whom  have  made  traps  of  this  very  pattern. 
Hunters  call  them  “deadfalls.”  Mr.  Marten, 
scouting  around  in  search  of  a breakfast,  dis- 
covers the  bait,  generally  a piece  of  squirrel  or 
partridge.  Eager  to  get  at  it  he  crawls  under 
the  big  tree  and  snaps.  Down  goes  the  prop, 
falls  the  tree,  poor  Mr.  Marten  has  his  back 
broken,  and  Mrs.  Peter  O’Leum  will  presently 
take  his  place  inside  of  his  soft  for. 

The  silver  fox  is  generally  caught  in  a steel 
trap,  similar  to  the  traps  used  for  catching  rats, 
but  so  large  that  it  often  requires  two  men  to 
set  them.  He  is  generally  caught  by  the  leg, 
and  when  the  accident  happens  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  step  off.  Unhappily  his  progress  is 
impeded  by  a strong  stake  which  the  hunters 
chain  to  the  trap,  and  which,  of  course,  catches 
in  the  underwood,  and  hooks  itself  every  where. 
If  the  fox  be  an  old  brute  of  a determined  char- 
acter, he  seldom  hesitates  in  this  emergency. 
With  his  teeth  and  the  claws  of  his  other  three 
feet  he  amputates  the  imprisoned  limb,  and 
leaving  this  meagre  trophy  for  his  hunters  goes 
off  into  hospital  in  some  secure  retreat.  But 
few  foxes  have  the  nerve  for  this  operation. 
Many  are  so  exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts 
to  escape  that  when  the  hunters  come  up  with 
them  they  submit  like  lambs  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  It  doubtless  consoles  them  in  this 
supreme  momenf  to  reflect  that  their  skins 
will  be  worth  $200  or  $250  in  the  London 
market. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  fur  hunter  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  the  wolverine  or  carcajou. 
This  brute  possesses  an  intellect  superior  to 
thaf  of  many  men,  and  is  reported,  on  good 
Indian  authority,  to  bear  a close  relationship 
to  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  It  is,  in  general 
terms,  impossible  to  catch,  trap,  sl|oot,  or  de- 
ceive him.  He  knows  mankind,  and  sees 
through  them.  He  knows  all  about  traps. 
When  a hunter  sets  his  traps,  thirty  and  forty 
in  a day,  for  marten  and  fisher,  the  carcajou 
watches  him  grimly,  and  sucking  his  paws, 
mentions  to  Mrs.  Carcajou  that  another  of  those 
fools — men — is  going  to  provide  them  with 
breakfast.  At  an  early  hour  next  morning 
the  hunter  starts  to  examine  his  traps.  Just 
an  hour  before  him  Mr.  Carcajou  has  started  on 
the  same  errand.  Wherever  marten  or  fisher 
or  mink  or  other  furry  creature  has  been  caught, 
carcajou  releases  him  and  cats  him  up.  He  is 
a provident  creature,  too.  When  he  has  eaten 
his  fill,  he  does  not  stop  work,  if  any  traps 
remain  unexamined,  but  continues  his  rounds 
faithfully,  and  hide9  all  further  plunder  in  a 
cache  or  store-room. 

Young  hunters  set  traps  for  the  carcajou. 
Their  seniors  know  better.  The  “dead  fall” 
he  laughs  at.  Squatting  on  his  haunches  he 
studies  it  out,  finds  out  its  weak  place,  and  at- 
tacking it  on  that  side,  carries  off  the  bait  in 
safety.  Once  in  a long  time  a hasty  carcajou 
is  snared  in  a steel  saw  trap.  As  soon  as  he 
realizes  the  accident  he  proceeds  to  detach  the 
trap  from  any  stake  or  tree  to  w'hich  it  may  be 


tied,  then  hastens  off  to  a seclnded  spot  with 
the  trap  on  his  leg.  A fox  in  the  like  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  proceeds  to  amputate  the  limb. 
The  carcajou  dislikes  surgery,  and  is  a master 
of  the  mechanical  forces.  He  goes  to  work 
with  wedge  and  lever,  and  with  incredible  per- 
severance labors  away  until  he  has  pried  the 
trap  far  enough  open  to  extricate  his  leg. 

Indians  often  set  a gun  on  full  cock  in  spots 
where  he  is  expected,  and  fasten  the  bait  with 
a string  to  the  trigger.  But  the  carcajou  gen- 
erally examines  the  contrivance  before  he  bites, 
and  concludes  to  attack  the  bait  from  the  rear. 
If  the  gun  goes  off  he  is  generally  found  nearer 
the  stock  than  the  muzzle. 

An  old  half-breed,  driven  to  fury  by  the 
depredations  of  a carcajou,  placed  a gun  in  a 
tree,  with  muzzle  downward,  and  exposed  on 
the  ground  beneath  a tempting  bait,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  trigger.  There  was  no  attack- 
ing this  trap  in  the  rear.  As  the  hunter  ex- 
pected, the  carcajou  came  to  the  spot  and  in- 
spected the  bait  But  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  that  curious  phenomenon  in  the  tree 
above.  What  could  that  mean  ? Master  Car- 
cajou did  not  know.  He  had  never  seen  in 
all  his  experience  a tree  bearing  fruit  of  that 
kind.  But  he  thought  he  would  be  on  the  safe 
side.  So  he  climbed  the  tree,  gnawed  away 
the  fastenings  of  the  gun,  saw  it  fall  harmlessly 
in  the  snow,  and  then — but  not  till  then  — 
helped  himself  to  the  bait. 

Our  English  hunters  tried  the  plan  of  ex- 
posing poisoned  baits  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  carcajou.  Of  twenty  traps  all  alike  ten 
were  baited  with  meat  containing  strychnine. 
It  was  of  no  avail.  On  going  to  examine  their 
traps  they  found  that  the  sagacious  brute  had 
eaten  all  the  wholesome  baits,  while  ho  had  bit- 
ten in  two  and  thrown  aside  those  which  were 
poisoned. 

When  pressed  by  hunger  the  carcajou  will 
eat  almost  any  thing — old  boots,  saddles,  and 
all  kind  of  groceries.  A hunting  party  which 
had  built  a convenient  log-hut  with  parchment 
windows,  found,  on  returning  from  a hunt,  that 
one  of  these  animals  had  devoured  their  win- 
dows. It  will  not,  however,  attack  mankind ; 
its  invariable  sagacity  teaching  it  that  such 
meals  would,  on  the  average,  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth.  Were  it  otherwise  minded,  it 
would  prove  a formidable  enemy,  its  strength 
being  superior  to  that  of  any  animal  of  these 
latitudes,  the  grizzly  bear  alone  excepted. 

The  long  winter  was  spent  by  the  travelers 
in  hunting  these  animals,  making  excursions 
to  the  lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forming 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  The  smaller 
lakes  freeze  solid  to  the  bottom,  and  hence  in 
the  spring  are  found  destitute  of  life.  In  some 
of  the  larger  the  fish  seem  to  flock  to  air-holes, 
in  obedience  to  a law  with  which  ichthyology 
is  yet  unacquainted.  At  one  place  visited  by 
the  hunters  an  air-hole  was  found,  to  which 
| fish  thronged  in  such  numbers  that  the  water 
I was  thick  with  them : the  snow  in  the  neigh- 
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The  Indians  were  of  the  rare  known  as, Wood 
Crees,  as  contradistinguished  from  Plain  Crees. 
The  former  are  simply  bores ; the  latter  art1 
murderers.  A Plain  Cree  smokes  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  you*  cats  your  pcmmican,  and  sleeps 
under  your  blanket ; next  morning  he  steal* 
your  horse,  ami  about  dusk  he  tomahawks  and 


Uood  was  beaten  hard  by  the  wolverine,  the 
fisher,  and  the  marten,  which  had  evidently 
lived  on  the  fish,  and  scores  of  fat  crows  roost- 
ing in  the  trees  adjacent  gave  proof  that  they 
too  knew  the  spot.  Yet  the  fish  could  not  at 
any  time  have  been  more  numerous  than  they 
were  when  our  travelers  saw'  the  place. 
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scalps  you.  The  Wood  Crees  are  not  given  to 
tomahawking  and  scalping.  They  merely  sit 
with  you  on  a visit  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  sing  you  songs  all  night,  to  which  it  is  the 
height  of  ill-breeding,  and  occasionally  death, 
not  to  listen  patiently.  On  the  third  evening 
you  generally  consider  the  Plain  Cree  the  bet- 
ter creature  of  the  two. 

“ If  I were  a Plain  Cree — ” said  an  angry 
Wood  Cree  to  Dr.  Cheadle,  drawing  his  knife, 
and  feeling  with  the  point  for  a soft  place  in 
the  Doctor’s  anatomy. 

“ But  you  are  not,”  replied  the  Doctor  with 
perfect  equanimity,  “and  so  you’d  better  keep 
that  tool  to  cut  up  buffalo.” 

And  the  savage,  arrested  in  his  purpose  by 
the  firmness  of  the  white  man,  slunk  away  dis- 
comfited. 

It  does  not  do  to  let  an  Indian,  be  he  Wood 
Indian  or  Plain  Indian,  smell  spirits.  It  op- 
erates on  them  like  oil  of  rhodium  on  rats. 
Spill  a wine-glassful  of  rum  or  whisky  on  the 
snow,  and  Indians  ten  miles  away  will  scent  it, 
and  come  swarming  to  the  place  demanding 
liquor. 

“Why  does  not  our  good  mother,”  said  a 
chief  to  Lord  Milton,  alluding  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, “send  her  red  children  fire-water?  We 
want  and^nust  have  it.” 

More  than  once,  even  among  friendly  In- 
dians, the  exhibition  of  spirits  hod  well-nigh 
cost  the  party  their  lives.  Once,  at  least,  a 
band  of  Indians,  after-  exhausting  entreaty  and 
menace,  resorted  to  actual  violence,  and  the 
Englishmen  were  only  saved  from  murdter  by 
the  courage  and  strength  of  a half- breed,  who, 
Ajax-like,  seized  the  leading  chief,  a corpulent 
man,  in  his  arms,  raised  him  in  air,  dashed 
him  senseless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and 
threatened  to  do  the  like  to  the  next  disturber 
of  the  peace.  The  Indian  is  now  what  he  was 
two  centuries  since.  The  passion  for  drink  is 
the  strongest  in  his  nature,  and  when  gratified 
he  becomes  the  wildest  of  wild  beasts. 

A touching  story  of  Indian  heroism  is  told 
by  Lord  Milton.  An  Indian  hunter  had  come 
to  the  hut  with  his  son,  a boy  of  thirteen,  and 
had  obtained  liquor  enough  to  stupefy  him. 
The  two  “savages”  started  homeward  at  night- 
fall. Overcome  by  the  liquor  he  had  drunk, 
and  benumbed  by  the  cold  winter  air,  the  fa- 
ther fell  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  crossing  a 
lake,  and  soon  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  boy, 
terribly  frightened,  but  with  complete  presence 
of  mind,  dragged  his  father  off  the  ice  into  a 
thicket,  built  a fire  and  laid  him  alongside, 
covering  him  with  every  blanket  and  skin  he 
had.  All  night  long — a terrible  night,  with 
the  thermometer  20°  below  zero — that  boy 
tended  the  fire,  and  watched  over  his  drunken 
father,  never  once  thinking  of  himself  or  at- 
tempting to  take  his  share  of  the  blankets. 
When  morning  came  the  father  awoke  well  and 
unharmed,  and  the  pair  pursued  their  journey 
homeward. 

Indian  dogs  are  about  as  curious  animals  as 


their  masters.  In  the  far  north  they  do  the 
work  of  horses,  haul  packs,  draw  sleighs,  and 
drag  their  owners  over  many  a mile  of  snow- 
drift, living  themselves  on  the  merest  pittance. 
Our  travelers  generally  found  the  dogs  ill-bred, 
ill-tempered,  and  prone  to  give  as  much  trou- 
ble as  they  could.  At  every  difficult  point  in 
the  road  they  would  cither  lose  the  trail  and  • 
upset  the  packs,  or  they  would  lie  down  and 
refuse  to  move  until  kicked  and  beaten  within 
an  inch  of  their  lives.  When  well-trained  and 
well-managed,  however,  they  do  wonders.  It 
is  known  that,  in  Northern  Michigan,  much  of 
the  mail  service  is-  done,  and  done  well  and 
regularly,  by  dogs.  A pack  of  Carlton  House 
dogs  traveled  seventy  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  or  water,  drawing  a sleigh  in  which 
lay  their  owner  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes.  This 
is  as  good  as  can  be  told  of  the  best  horses. 

Both  dogs  and  men  suffer  frightfully  during 
the  long  winter  of  the  Saskatchewan  country. 
Ever}'  hunting-party  meets  Indians  bent  double 
from  the  emptiness  of  their  stomachs.  Even 
in  the  region  where  the  buffalo  most  abounds 
it  seems  that  the  natives  can  not,  as  a rule, 
collect  food  enough  in  the  fall  to  supply  them 
during  winter.  Our  travelers  more  than  once 
experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  they  saw 
Indians  who,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  perish- 
ed afterward  of  actual  starvation. 

Spring  came  at  last,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  April  the  travelers  bade  adieu,  not  without 
regrets,  to  La  Belle  Prairie,  and  crossing  the 
Saskatchewan  journeyed  slowly  to  Fort  Pitt, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  a fortnight 
without  adventures  of  any  kind  Fort  Pitt  is 
the  middle-ground  between  the  Blackfeet  and 
Plain  Crees,  and  is  usually  chosen  as  the  place 
for  negotiations  whenever  these  warlike  tribes 
project  a truce.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
wars  between  the  two  races.  On  one  occasion 
a Cree  Indian,  belated  in  a hunt,  arrived  at 
the  Fort  and  begged  for  shelter,  which  could 
not  be  refused.  Close  after  him  arrived  a par- 
ty of  Blackfeet  on  horseback,  who  had  tracked 
their  enemy,  and  now  demanded  that  he  be 
surrendered  to  them.  After  reflection  and 
some  preparations  for  a fight,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  factor  refused  to  surrender  the  Cree, 
but  proposed  to  compromise.  He  agreed  to 
keep  the  Cree  safely  within  the  Fort  for  a 
month.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  war 
continued  between  the  two  tribes  the  Blackfeet 
might  come  for  him.  But  the  Cree  was  to 
have  one  hundred  yards  start  of  his  pursuers, 
and  the  latter  were  to  be  armed  with  nothing 
but  their  knives.  The  compromise  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Blackfeet  had  no  sooner  taken  their  de- 
parture than  the  Cree  was  put  into  training. 
He  was  fed  on  semi-raw  buffalo  meat,  and 
made  to  run  every  day  from  two  to  three  miles. 
All  luxuries  and  smoking  were  denied  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Blackfeet  appear- 
ed in  strong  force,  demanding  their  pound  of 
flesh.  The  factor  and  his  men  turned  out  well- 
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armed.  From  the  Blaekfect  all  weapons  ex- 
cept their  knives  were  taken  and  stored  in  the 
fort.  A distance  of  one  hnndrcd  yards  was 
staked  out,  and  the  Cree  was  stationed  at  his 
post-  At  the  signal  both  parties  started  to 
run.  The  Cree,  overcome  by  the  prospect  of 
midden  and  violent  death,  lost  his  nerve  at 


first,  and  his  pursuers  gained  rapidly  upon  him. 
The  spectators  began  to  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect. But  after  a minute  or  two  he  began  to 
recover.  Instead  of  gaining  on  him  the  Black- 
feet  lost  ground,  and  the  intelligent  training 
of  the  previous  month  beginning  to  tell,  the 
Cree  soon  left  bis  pursuers  behind,  and  at  last 
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outran  them  altogether  and  escaped  safely  into 
the  woods. 

From  Fort  Pitt  an  easy  journey  of  a few  days 
through  a beautiful  rolling  countiy  brought  the 
travelers  to  Edmonton,  in  1 13°  30'.  The  only 
feature  of  interest  on  the  way  was  the  sight  of 
several  deserted  beaver  dams.  The  beaver, 
which  a few  years  ago  was  almost  extermin- 
ated in  the  service  of  the  hatters,  still  exists, 
though  in  small  numbers,  on  tributaries  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Instead  of  establishing  power- 
ful camps,  which  could  hold  their  own  against 
fox  or  wolverine,  and  making  nothing  of  fell- 
ing the  largest  trees  to  dam  up  mountain  tor- 
rents, the  beaver  nowadays  is  a feeble,  timor- 
ous creature,  consorting  with  half  a dozen  of 
its  own  species,  afraid  of  every  other  furred 
animal,  and  unable  to  saw  through  any  tree 
thicker  than  a twig.  By  way  of  completing 
its  disgrace  the  hunters  despise  it.  Silk-worms 
have  superseded  it  in  the  service  of  the  hatters, 
and  it  has  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  an  object  of  envy  among 
hunters.  It  is  a creature  of  the  past.  As 
such,  however,  it  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  country  in  which  it  lived.  It  was  the  cre- 
ator of  most  of  the  marshes  existing  in  the 
Saskatchewan  country.  Streams  which  flowed 
pure  and  steady  into  the  great  lakes  of  that  re- 
gion were  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  dammed 
by  beavers  that  they  have  never  since  found 
their  old  beds,  and  now  empty  into  great  bogs 
spreading  over  miles  of  once  fertile  country. 
Nearly  every  stream  between  the  Pembina  and 
the  Athabasca,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  M‘Leod,  has  been  destroyed  by  beavers, 
and  nothing  but  vast  pine  swamps  remain  to 
mark  their  place. 

All  this  country  between  the-  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Athabasca  is  fertile.  It  will  grow 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  all  the  coarser  grains  in 
abundance.  It  contains  large  quantities  of 
coal,  of  which  wide  seams  are  laid  bare  by  the 
water-courses*,  but  the  coal  is  probably  a late 
formation,  burning  with  an  earthy  appearance 
and  much  smoke.  Here,  as  throughout  Brit- 
ish North  America,  the  great  trouble  is  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter  A priest, 
settled  near  Edmonton,  had  occasion  to  make 
a winter  journey  over  the  snow.  Caught  by  a 
snow-storm  he  cut  down  trees  and  built  a fire. 
Next  summer,  happening  to  pass  the  place 
where  he  had  encamped,  he  noticed  that  the 
trees  which  he  had  cut  down  were  still  thirty 
feet  high.  The  snow  had  fallen  so  thickly  that 
it  was  hard  enough  to  travel  over  at  a height 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  What  can  ever 
be  done  with  a country  so  cursed  by  nature  ? 

At  Edmonton  the  Englishmen  made  their 
final  preparations  for  crossing  the  countiy  to 
the  Pacific.  They  secured  the  services  of  a 
half-breed,  who  soon  deserted  them,  an  Indian 
who  was  known  as  44  the  Assiniboine,  ” his  wife, 
and  boy  of  thirteen  ; and  an  Irishman  named 
O’Brien  forced  himself  upon  them  and  became 
not  the  least  of  their  sufferings.  The  seven 


had  twelve  horses,  100  pounds  per  man  of  flour 
and  pemmican,  an  ample  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  a modest  quantity  of  salt,  tea,  and 
tobacco.  Thus  provided,  in  the  first  week  in 
June  they  set  out  to  find  their  way,  through 
trackless  wilds  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
to  the  nearest  port  in  British  Columbia — some 
750  miles  distant. 

It  took  them  three  weeks  to  reach  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  Thus  far  the  journey  was 
not  perilous  or  arduous.  The  country  was 
fine,  there  was  ample  forage  for  the  cattle,  and 
pigeons,  partridge,  and  trout  for  the  travelers. 
Once,  in  the  evening,  the  Assiniboine,  who  had 
sallied  from  camp  in  search  of  game,  stumbled 
on  three  grizzly  bears , and  his  gun  missing  fire 
he  ran  some  risk  of  parting  forever  from  his 
companions.  But  being  an  old  hunter  he 
threw  up  his  arms,  stood  his  ground  manfully, 
and  shouted  when  Bruin  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack; which  mode  of  procedure  disconcerted 
the  brute,  and  after  a time  led  to  his  retreat. 
On  another  occasion  the  travelers  incautiously 
lit  a fire  in  a pine  thicket.  As  the  flames  in- 
creased they  spread  noiselessly  through  the 
moss  and  dry  leaves  to  the  trees,  and  almost 
before  the  travelers  could  look  round  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  a frightful  conflagration 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  all  their 
stores  and  horses.  By  good  luck  and  energy, 
however,  they  overcame  these  perils,  and  on 
the  lost  day  of  June  began  to  ascend  the  great 
mountains  of  North  America. 

So  far  as  scenery  went  they  were  now  fully 
rewarded  for  their  labors.  The  view  from  the 
mountain  ridges  which  they  climbed — grim, 
bald-headed  cliffs,  smooth  lakes,  silent  val- 
leys, long  stretches  of  seemingly  fertile  cham- 
paign, though  unconscious  of  human  husband- 
ry— was  unequaled  in  their  experience.  We 
who  have  seen  Bierstadt’s  chef-d’oeuvre  can 
realize  the  scene.  But  the  travelers  had  too 
many  cares  to  dwell  on  landscapes.  To  get 
the  pack-horses  up  the  steep  mountain  sides ; 
to  prevent  their  slipping  oyer  the  rocks,  and 
not  only  killing  themselves  but  losing  their  in- 
estimable burden  of  pemmican,  tea,  and  to- 
bacco , to  get  them  and  the  packs  safely  across 
innumerable  mountain  torrents,  swollen  by 
spring  rains,  to  provide  them  with  food  in 
mountain  passes  where  not  even  a weed  or  a 
shrub  can  find  room  to  grow;  to  ford  streams 
running  with  the  velocity  of  mill- races;  to 
cross  lakes  too  deep  to  be  forded  and  nor  easily 
navigated  by  rafts ; worst  of  all,  to  keep  the 
Irishman,  who  was  always  in  trouble  and  could 
neither  help  the  party  nor  even  take  care  of* 
his  horse  or  himself,  from  coming  to  sort  grief, 
were  toils  quite  sufficient  to  engross  the  minds 
of  even  such  energetic -travelers  as  our  English- 
men. 

About  the  12th  July  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  was  reached,  and  the  party  began 
to  descend  the  Pacific  slope.  They  hod,  as 
they  supposed,  achieved  the  most  difficult  por- 
tion of  their  task.  They  were  not  over  two  or 
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three  hundred  miles  from  Kamloops,  in  British 
Columbia.  A month’s  bard  travel  they  reck- 
oned would  bring  them  out  once  more  into  a 
•^mi-civilized  country.  So  they  pushed  on 
bravely. 

Their  first  great  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  a 
pack-horse  which  strayed  into  a mountain  tor- 


rent, and,  too  stupid  to  find  his  way  to  shore, 
was  carried  down  stream  and  lost.  With  him 
perished  all  the  tea,  salt,  and  tobacco ; all  the 
ammunition  except  what  the  travelers  had  on 
their  jKjrsons ; all  their  spare  clothes,  buffalo 
robes,  and  what  was  of  least  value,  their  money 
and  letters  of  credit.  At  first  this  seemed  a 
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rapid  current  was  caught  and  saved  by  the 
faithful  Assiniboinc. 

Resigning  themselves  to  this  privation  the 
travelers  made  a raft  and  began  to  float  down 
one  of  the  mountain  streams.  Very  shortly 
the  stream  became  a torrent,  the  raft  was  hur- 
ried along  with  the  velocity  of  a cataract,  and. 


stunning  Mow.  No  more  pipes,  no  more  tea. 
no  more  dry  clothes.  Nothing  to  eat  besides 
what  game  might  be  met  but  n little  penmii* 
can  and  Hour.  At  the  same  time  another 
pack-bor*c,  known  as  “Bucephalus,”  had  fall- 
en into  the  stream  and  was  swept  down ; but 
after  having  been  carried  two  miles  down  the 
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yanking  against  a fallen  tree*,  swept  under 
<vUfc  its  freight,  leaving  Lord  Mi) ton  and  the 
A&mibpto'e  woroati  lntnging  lc»  the 
luer  were  rescued  with  difficulty.  an$i  the 
party  then  abandoned  the  plan  <&f  floating 
down  ’sfrefcm;  find  followed  an  M trail  whieh 
«oi)  c^me  to  a iuilden  end. 


The r tvcm  to  a di/shuflnemng'  position.  Ex  - 
pi  oration?  on  every  jdde  reported  dense  thir  l cl* , 
through  which  neither,  man  nor  horse  could  pft*s 
Tvifhont  great  exmion.  Their  provision?  nor* 
reduced  yo.  three  days5  supply  for  the  party; 
Jfo  gunte  or  fowl  were.  In  sight.  No  Indian* 
lived  fin  the  nei^hhprlmoil  The  travel*!*'. 
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AMniboine,  who  had  lost  one  hand  many  rears 
before  by  the  explosion  of  a gun,  was  now*  crip- 
pled in  the  other. 

They  had  to  choose  between  taking  their 
chances  on  a raft  on  the  Thompson  River,  and 
catting  a path  tor  themselves  through  the 
forest  to  Kamloops,  then  some  130  miles  dis- 


clothes  and  moccasins  were  in  rags.  The 
horses  were  half-starred  and  so  weak  that  they 
could  barely  walk;  having  no  other  forage 
than  twigs  and  leaves.  It  was  nearly  the  first 
of  August.  To  add  to  all,  the  Englishmen  had 
tost  their  axe,  and  had  nothing  left  to  fell  trees 
with  but  a small  hatchet : and  their  guide,  the 
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every  size  and  every  shape,  en tangled  in  every 
fusible  combination.  Around  these  fallen  trees 
gre  w thickets  of  prickly  shrub,  whose  leaves  and 
t wigs  arc  anned  with  sharp  spines,  strong  enough 
to  pierce  a moccasin,  and  sharp  enough  to  draw 
the  blood  from  hand  or  arm.  Through  this  coun- 
try our  travelers  undertook  to  inarch. 


taut.  The  first  plan  involved  such  imminent 
risk  of  life  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  lat- 
ter. lint  to  traverse  that  forest  was  no  holiday 
pastime.  Fallen  trees  Lav  piled  around  in  bar- 
riers six  to  eight  feet  high ; living  trunks,  dead 
trunks,  rotten  trunks;  prostrate,  reclining, 
propped  up  at  even*  possible,  angle ; trees  of 
Vol.  XXXII.— No.  1*8.—  I, 
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soup-kettle  with  a sparing  hand.  One  even- 
ing, almost  in  despair,  they  resolved  to  send 
the  Assiniboine  out  next  morning  on  a voyage 
of  discovery,  to  see  if  there  might  not  he  some 
settlement,  or  Indian  camp,  or  open  country 
within  reach.  He  returned  at  evening  bearing 
a marten,  and  saving  : 


They  had  put  themselves  on  short  rations, 
and  lived  exclusively  on  a sort  of  soup  made  of 
peramican  and  dour,  and  strengthened  by  an 
occasional  skunk  or  partridge  allot  by  the  way- 
side.  The  peimniean  being  nearly  exhausted 
they  killed  a horse,  dried  his  flesh — poor  brute ! 
there  wasn’t  much  of  it — and  doled  it  into  the 
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This  was  not  encouraging.  The  chances 
were  fair  that  the  travelers  would  share  the 
dead  Indian's  fate.  Even  the  Assiniboine  be- 
gan to  despair,  and  at  a difficult  ford  actually 
sat  down  and  declared  he  would  go  no  further. 
But  the  Englishmen  had  more  nerve,  or  more 
sense.  Perish  they  might,  but  it  would  not  be 


for  want  of  trying  to  save  themselves.  Day 
after  day,  with  empty  stomachs  and  weak  limbs 
they  toiled  through  the  forest,  comforting  each 
other,  and  calculating,  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour,  how  much  nearer  they  were  getting  to 
Kiim  loops. 

At  last,  on  18th  August,  their  ears  were 
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joiced  over  it  as  wildly  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
terrified  by  the  same  phenomenon.  Next  day 
Indians  appeared,  one  of  whom  offered  for  sale 
potatoes,  which  our  ravenous  Englishmen  de- 
voured raw,  being  too  hungry  to  wait  to  cook 
them.  But  it  was  not  till  five  days  afterward 
that  the  party  caught  sight  of  a civilized  dwell- 
ing* Of  their  rush  to  reach  it ; of  the  supper 
of  bacon  and  cabbage  and  cakes,  washed  down 
with  vast  bowls  of  tea  ; of  the  amazement  with 
which  the  Indians  and  dwellers  at  the  place 
watched  the  gastronomical  performance  of  the 
wasted  and  ragged  wanderers;  of  the  stony 
sleep  which  followed  under  a sound  roof— what 
traveler  needs  to  be  told  ? 

Through  what  peril  they  had  safely  passed 
they  hardly  knew  till  they  heard  the  sad  story 
of  five  Canadians  who  had  attempted  the  same 
journey  the  year  previous.  They  were  three 
brothers  named  Rennie,  and  two  men  named 
Helstone  and  Wright.  Deeming  it  impossible 
to  work  their  way  through  the  woods,  they  had 
lashed  two  canoes  together,  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercies  of  the  Fraser  River. 
In  a rapid  their  canoes  were  overturned,  their 
provisions  lost,  and,  while  two  of  the  Rennies 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  the  other  three 
travelers  were  left  on  a rock  in  the  stream. 
There  they  remained  forty-eight  hours,  without 
food,  and  with  the  water  freezing  all  round 
them.  When  they  were  taken  off  they  were 
too  badly  frost-bitten  to  move.  The  two  Ren- 
nies collected  for  them  a stock  of  fire-wood,  and 
leaving  them  nearly  all  their  provisions  started 
for  help  to  Fort  Kamloops,  which  they  reck- 
oned was  six  days  distant.  They  little  knew 
the  delays  of  travel  in  these  virgin  forests. 
They  were  twenty -eight  days,  and  nearly 
starved  to  death,  when  they  reached  the  fort, 
and  it  was  many  weeks  before  a party  of  In- 
dians, wandering  through  the  wild  in  search  of 
game,  came  upon  the  spot  where  the  three  Ca- 
nadians had  been  left.  They  afterward  report- 
ed that  they  saw  not  three,  but  two  men,  wild 
and  savage,  who  were  eating  the  legs  of  a dead 
man ; and  who,  when  the  Indians  approached, 
drew  their  revolvers  and  frightened  them  away. 
In  the  following  spring  the  place  was  revisited. 
The  phones  of  two  men  were  found  piled  in  a 
heap ; one  skull  had  been  split  open  with  an 
axe,  and  many  of  the  other  bones  showed  the 
mark  of  teeth.  The  body  of  the  third  man  was 
found,  stripped  of  clothing,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  had  evidently  murdered  and  eaten 
his  comrades,  and  in  his  turn  had  been  killed 
by  the  Indians  for  the  Sake  of  his  clothes  and 
gun. 

Kamloops  presented  no  points  of  interest  to 
travelers  who  had  seen  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany’s stations  all  the  way  from  Red  River; 
so  after  obtaining  new  clothing,  and  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  continued  fasts,  our  trav- 
elers hastened  down  the  country  to  Yale,  New 


Westminster,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the 
sea.  A few  days  were  spent  in  a visit  to  the 
Fraser  River  diggings,  and  the  gold-hunter  was 
duly  examined  in  his  native  purity — without, 
however,  developing  any  characteristics  which 
Californian  story  has  not  made  familiar  to  us  all. 

Our  authors*  thus  compare  the  British  Col- 
onies with  California : 

“British  Columbia,  rich  beyond  conception 
in  many  ways,  is  not  an  agricultural  country. 
Vancouver  Island,  too,  is  merely  a huge  rock, 
in  the  hollows  of  which  vegetable  mould  has 
collected.  But  this  is  often  too  shallow  to  be 
worked  with  the  plow,  and  these  fertile  oases 
are  generally  of  small  extent — fit  for  gardens 
rather  than  farms. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  two  colonies  in  this  respect,  their  popu- 
lation is  still  supplied  with  provisions  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  their  gold  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
Americans.  California  is  probably  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  Possessing  every  valu- 
able mineral  in  inexhaustible  abundance— ex- 
cept coal,  which  has  not  been  yet  found  in  any 
quantity — she  has  also  a soil  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  Her  mountains  are  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  her  valleys  as  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Wheat  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  “volunteer 
crops” — the  produce  of  the  second  and  even 
third  year  from  the  seed  shaken  out  in  the 
gathering  of  the  previous  harvest — spring  up 
without  the  labor  of  man.  Fruits  of  every 
kind — from  the  apples,  pears,  and  grapes  of 
temperate  climes,  to  the  pine-apples  and  ba- 
nanas of  the  tropics— come  to  perfection  writh- 
in  her  limits.  Oats  grow  wild  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ; and  in  the  alluvial  plains, 
besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  flourish  maize,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton. 

“It  is  far  otherwise  with  British  Colum- 
bia. She  probably  equals  California  in  miner- 
al wealth,  but,  being  as  it  were  a mere  contin- 
uation of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
a sea  of  hills,  a land  of  mountains  and  forests, 
or  shingly  swells  and  terraces  covered  with 
bunch-grass,  the  farmer  looks  in  vain  for  rich 
alluvial  valleys.” 

These  travelers — men  competent  to  judge, 
and  decidedly  British  in  their  prejudices — con- 
firm an  impression  previously  entertained  by 
many  in  this  country,  that  the  northern  limit 
of  productive  country  on  the  Pacific  shore  lies 
south  of  the  Boundary  Line.  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  have  to  feed  all  the  miners  on 
Fraser’s  Iiiver. 

• The  Sorthirest  Paemige  by  Land;  bciug  the  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  un- 
dertaken with  the  view  of  Exploring  a Route  aero**  the 
Continent  to  British  Columbia  through  British  Territory, 
by  one  of  the  Northern  Passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain*. 
By  Viscount  Milton,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  and  W.  B. 
Chkadle,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map* 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  press  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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A SPOT  REVISITED. 


THOU  hast  not  fallen  to  decay, 

O cver-buoyant  Nature! 

The  streams  have  kept  their  wonted  way 
The  trees  their  olden  stature. 

The  same  sweet-singing  waterfall 
Through  the  green  valley  leaping, 

The  same  calm  sunshine  over  all 
In  benediction  sleeping. 


Tim  acorn  cone  she  hides  in  earth 
Long  dews  and  suns  must  cherish 
And  all  her  things  of  highest  worth 
Grow  slowly,  slowly  perish. 

Only  this  human  life  of  ours. 

So  full  pf  wondrous  promise, 

Dies  quickly  as  the  summer  flowers 
That  evening  taketli  from  us. 


And  / am  changed  since  when  I stood 
In  this  eternal  shadow, 

And  saw  beneath  me  field  and  wood, 
The  river  and  the  meadow. 

Not  all  the  same  I come,  to  thee, 

Dear  spot  by  memory  haunted ; 
Unchanged  iu  this,  that  still  to  me 
Thou  art  a land  enchanted. 


For  Nature  keeps  her  olden  course 
As  something  fixed  and  holy; 

Her  streams,  with  all  their  ceaseless  force, 
Wear  their  new  channels  slowly. 

While  in  the  rock  she  cuts  one  groove 
For  passage  of  a river, 

Our  life  slips  down  the  whole  remove 
From  Time  to  the  Forever. 
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Cmms-ei  jug  h?$  gh^Vd  hi*  ^Ve^nm! 
patting  m im  xpim  i0^hm^  esp/t^em,  w»  vs ; 

* S$Wt  i w ytjuf  aaflMihi  y$u  ftoijfenjFin 
that the  deceased  bad  flnaife  & will  ?”  The  wlf- 
iifcas  hesitates,  ami  looks  idiotfe  * 

tfc  Answer  mty  2$ity roars  the  counsel,.  “ #nd 
rejrieuiher  you  are  on  war  Bid  you  not 

Jtfrtftv  tlmi  the  deceased.  had  made  a.  will 'T- 
TJ»e  witness  answers  at  last;  ‘"Weil,  Sir-  I 
mis  j'1  which  **  causes  considerable  amuse  meat 
in  court,  " ; un»l  greatly  prorokes  the  ex&aunmg 
counsel.  ( ;^  . *' 

“ N aw,  8irT  M’ifi»;e  3 ha*e  he$n  aide  to  screw 
po  much  on/:  of  youi  peril* j>#  yon  wfll  nnfwer 
me  this  t^esWb  : * Whut  lihl/the  deceased  die 
tfTn 

Tlitf  vritnees  d«cs  not  appear  to  understand. 

IN  •iib'sVi^nK^c  vriUftkw^H;-?:  7^  y “ What  did  the  deeau^pd  did  dtrv  the  cdua- 

• ’ ■ ■ ' - >e!  repeats. 

<vxvi;wfet &<*?*'**  ;- , d&S  of  & Tiifcsdav,  -Sit***  saw  the  wit^'.yp’ 

< orUi^  >ii ‘ Mr^cv  V fve  vyl^rtofcvi:  Af : ih*«*.  wirh  the  fttimiKt  gtnvHyy  And  of  mumyy  *, .■.:£ 

iIm;  -v  ":  r;  •.«.r;,k  ■ i , i ':  h;^.l  T\  ^ - V':  tfm  aruUnnOe  go  i/no  codvulstoA  ttiut the  erte 

bv-  to  rector*  order  in  court. 

Tiio  pa.{swh  *&>/•  «$rij*r  ittfy  f r^verof  the  slighter 
*Mf  i-'-em  y >>y,w*V»7‘V  »:•  «•  in  tdu^dtifiug  a- eftiHVdfiii  counsel 4tre  geh.er^i^v/^jjt* 

$ • . i ; :i  .s  ^ gfnd  t<»  get  ri*.l  nf  hjm,  extepl  when  the  pro* 

’.  • •;.  * '.ccediugri  are  getting  »U0  :iud  warn  fculivemug- 

mt:$  h»t di^t^te-Or  wid  ri>p|£  >H?b ••  .^lielcAtHise’l lifift’A'  butt  of  this  kind'  to 
fa  bit  t‘V  ifpoui  A‘ j Ah#  tffb.;  t#f  ftjwwh -4tt ; just  a&  wanton  stredi- 

V*;;.;  • •■  > ■ ;.  totv  i like  to  h?:is;\r  hie!  timlU;  sport.  of  an  idiot. 

; tgi  :••**  V-  : ’ht'-r»*i\>r'ro/  -f 

* o-,  . .0, ‘ ' . k * '$?  - 

. ■ : ' ;•  i ■;>  • I 

• j^rv*^a»jeT.v*>^  ‘ ' : - - W •'  ’,  v * .* 

<•»•«.  - ' n • - « r . — '■’"  - ' - 

. lA.  iW>‘  ft ?jO>sT>4V^i4r4it  t ,5^S>5ii  s8s 

t ‘ ‘ii= ; ■ • » : r§  7?y^ : Tfr 

.id  f<#.  ‘4  iptf  d’0  hh  t!  t>> . S if  ltd:  'ilnv  • . '-t  X 

• •'  tfrVn^  -A  " •'•■  •::;^  ''-••• 

■yvJvtdtii}  a iHtifc  out  ^ .'  1'^^* 

i*  tied  u -iMiTupleto'.  one  wt\c  or  atiotlier*  .r : •v';:^i:J|Vj  1$$  - ..' 

Ho  iw  rtvither  rt  muuiidi  to  hU  own  imriy.  nor  fflSEjSfr  • 

a defeat  to  the  -oppudM  >^tdc  AH  that  he  does  jHg  . 

ia  a'  delmitp  wav  is.  td ::*fi£imi<.  cohsrdeiraWe  p \ *'■  ' \/.r v-v* 

The  odd,  uuirjac^  and  almost  pumdo.vkal  / ; ‘ . OjH^-V*. 

thing  about 7 hU  witness ,;iA‘>hiit ^tte A«W  cunts' 
amuhefi.enr  in  am  degree,  cousitlcrahlc  or  " 

orherwivt\  any  where  else.  At  home  he  U tr -fJpz.  - 

simply  liiCTipy  ami  srupid ; ahroad  'in  the  world,  \‘  ■ 

he  is,  a heavy  iiiipedimeht  in  every  IxulyV  waj^  | ,tu 

He  if  a very  milikely^  iliiDt  indoedr  and  no  onfe  \ 

things  of  jfinempting  W)  icttihr? dirtJ  r»ut  of  him.  j The  next  wHiit**  who  M-ep^  into  the  box  t$ 
lleiSaboia  a*  Ukelyt^ft^dium^  pnyposo  * a charge  ^hebt  iiti  Umt^l^^d-  cx^  5»-  h<6. 


*&*}  'J#H$.  V.4VS.N'^  8arsf 
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find  tipidlrgent  #Hi<ier  ii*  enfe*  unn  'details.  : 

500  the  ease  a* .»  glapeo.  Mr-;  Stapbahg;  : 
has  beum  ;^kmfc.frcev  tlo  him  vi*it&l  u mu- 
sic fcall  tjjr  ;kwiv  where  fee.  Ini*  pdtmd  in  i|& 
i<hwai*\  he  Itf^v  jlaiivid  at , a, he  faai  par- 
taken  of  ihPdlbd  kid nyy&  ntn  ulglit  auppwt*.fo4i'm  ; 
and  pbteB  fia  fi  jj«yt#J  wdyeck-  i. 

teas  ft inpnt\  lie  ha*  Vlisregamcd  -that  Vbotoomc 
•convivial  tm'.&im  which  mm  r bar .yon  should  ? 
beyer-  mix  :$$&*,  Mr.  Siapbattg:  ha* 

miffed  hi a thn  ewriMMiuem*  heung  a dte-  r 

'jitititinn  to  beat  kis  ^tirl  agonist  lntnp-pw^  toy 
WAfco  the  •mhih'ight  'rdvoes  with  iul-h-e-rn  ’ ; 

by  tosistiug  the  ; 

umkynty  of  the  and  p^rbam  offer} ng 

thorn  tjiat  mc^t  uftfUtrdmiabfe  of  all  inanity 
khno'ti  tp  ” 

When  M i\  SUpb^r ig  appear*  in  the  dyek  he 
niekotf  4 gixiftt  ctfort.  w>t>m«-.a9:wf  the  picswiico 
of  bin Jh'wfte¥  to  kr«p  hi*  fonmgc  up.  The 
gloss  and  glory  rtf  f»Y*  nftire  3m\'«  been  sbtne- 
wbaf  >U  mined  by  4 duruiavs  in  the  rblla : i 
but  whftfc iyk  .hit*  Tost  in  tbte  Jf£spe<*t  he  i^ideav-  3 
off$  tit  make  up  for  by  u jiniity  devli  mtty^rtare  i 
maimer, 
and 


jle*ayM 'he  * 'Fi^sh, wot. : ‘ sprung, T;  md  h w 
didalE  ^W  wbitf  fevvW  tfitb  him  in 

volute  a grabif air,  ft*  if  it  were  A . higk  prfvile^  Uiixb 
of  ht«  order U>  gut  drunk  and  resist  ifee  police*  of  hi 6 
His  maimer  ulnim?  impBee  that  it  fee*  tilth  a and  V 
cdnifeaecnsfeu  nnki*  part  to  noma  there  nod  of  his 
allow  tlm  magistrate  to  InWe  any  tiling  t6  my  given  i 
in  the  niftii£r*  T&ere  it1  notsueft  awbry  gf*ttH  Mgc 
difference  bfttureeh  the  eumiort  (d  thisgimtfe*  Thii 
manly  offender  and  tbpt  fif  t he  rrifo-  fond  3 

iiuU  who  throws  hi#  rfipe  at  the  df  do  tire  o<r 

dares,  Whch  s^htence  im  fmpiOttnfceih  thAt  £( 

u could  do  that  l|ttle  lot  ou  Ms  Mr,  teltfc© 

SIflpbung  throws  tiisolent  glahc^  ftfc  tljO'hetieb^  i prida, 
find  when  he  i»  fined,  instantly  brings  out  a has  a t 
3ha«dfut:of  .'t»i.oney:%vitit-,an  .air  that-au**  .plaitily 
— ^ Fine  xyvuj ; make  it  double  if  ydtt  (fkc ; H's  j 
ho  thing  to  mef’  When  Mr.  Slnpbang  “ l^ave^  j 
the  court  witls  Ms  frieiuLs^  h«i  ha  tit^  centrt*  of  ' 
n sott  bf  triumphal  fw-oce^itm ; you  would  not 
•think  '.iff at  he  tuid  been  5ub}iigtitdl  t<>  fhtViui-  | ; > . 

thority  of -the  Jaw,  bur  •Tarhef(.^1iat:.lK\  Ijthd  ifi-j  ^ \c: 
umplied  over  it.  His  *k  $%$$<  Jiike  y^f3;r- 

lumkeif.  In  most  cases  they  the  frnfy'fidiifMih  ; 

of  his  -revelry,  who  linye  heeh-' 
than  Mr,  Slapbang  in  eluding  thy 
ibe  police.  When  Mr.  Lfthvhe  .th*'  Sgjra 

court  with  his  Fiiends,  he  p©wk  4K:. 

met  tp  the  .public  bouse,  wliero  the  chm-  4^^ 
pan  v AHreasti<^Uy  dimk  to  the  jolly  good  healtli 
of  the  ♦*  M,.  d>  v In  the  police  reports  nest 
uiortiihg  he  is  dc<scvibt*d  as  u A ycumg  geritle- 
tuarii  A medicnl  Ktudeht,  who  pkid  the  hue,  and 
iuiuie'iia  tdy  left  ihc  court  with  hit*  fneuds,;' 

Tluc  wi  tn ess  who  insists  tha  t hlio’k  in  white 
is  one  of  thoAC.  self-conceited  persons,  who, 

when  they  ot>rh  ^ w all  I ^fbn  wtne** J 

hazards,  fie  has  (dtmmoii.  of  buiog  dte-  limlignatton  at  tij&  dofthrs  which  caunsel  throw 
honoat,  -dt ■ ^ true  ^ mid  % a vaHetjr  of 

but  he  He  i«  hut  he 

ity,  anil  u nof  roH^  ilr.jud  nC  helar  tfeugio  ihe  m the  Siiin^  rime,  m inhrflimi'rc  idea  of 
Wttftk-niiuilcd!  pe^eiu-  Hmt''W-^2i!3fe-  is^v^-lfc  i^r  bt«  own  importaiiee;  He  & a man  wbo^mdics 


TftJ?  A^fONIBUCP  AfUP  tmiUUMAifT  wh^kss. 
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yoip*:'preiry  eymyn-d  mth  weeping,  tioU 
ybhr  drihntsk  rhebk  blanched  /with  anguish  and 
coursed  with  bitter  tear*;.  WTuen  Mpl  in?  herd 
ppfssed  by  the  opposing;  siihv* 

t*ndgt«$p  t h<y  rewii  it*  if  fat  tfbpport-  % wjji 
tfceit  jt«  ^c>^a^»pdAte4  witfe*:  <uid 

a chair  v anti,  the  jury  will  tiifok  §||^i|i%xr 
aitiining  cormsei  t*  brute,  o?fd ysB-  Wihjwred 
ftogel.” 

Qhsormrrce  of  these  directions  |>y  a young 
And  interesting  female  xieyer  fedls.  She ..\sytll 
got  rloiir  oft'.  even  if  have  iin;nb;Kd  heir 
grtMuhnothcr. 

)r\  a v^miph;-  case  of  blighted  o Uvili'.*n  fhw 
irn«>  need  ta  rzke  so  much  trouble,  (hity  lei 
the  |idy  be  well  rind look  pretty,  and 

[c  Wolmons  at  once  (to  the  jaty)  that  the  4c- 
fendimt  fe  riot  only  heartless  and  cfa<4  in  the- 
laftt  degree,  hot  utterly  in^enmhle  to  the  charms 
ofymiC  h and  bn ace rice.  Yet  iri  mue  cose#  not 
pf  ten  thiri  interesting  female  riht»  weps  and 
V*b.s  and  tiim  UPf  smeJHng-bMid!^  h an  ‘artful 
4ft*hej»eiv  l>ok  >u  the  genriemao  whe*  itified 
with  her  afteruom  !#  that  the  mri  of  person 
to  kiluUe,  in  urijr  female  hreiisi  the  de^Mririg 
dkm&nf  tpwa  r !a  hef  the  son  pf  person  to  love 
4tft’  pin?  hat . hliri^lf;.  or  to  chori*))  arir  filing 
hni  hh  whisker*.  He  ia  a triflcty  it  is  trrie. 
hut  he  hrw  not  frilled  with  thafjn  faro ‘'.ting  anti 
Artful  f0^C4  bean,'  heemistfshcha*  no  heart 
■tn  trifle  \nth>  She  might  sue  him  for  wa&Hri^ 
her  time,  bat  not  for  breaking  her  heart. 


doesn^t  like  it.  He  la  art  easy  prey  tjoromiseh.  j 
a*  eTe,ry  witness  % who  tiaudri  rijwtidiU  j 
itopominrie,  Arid  gets  iipgeafc  &>>m  : t&rif.i 

Vi  -1-:  v . '•  • ' ! 


ritty  or  i 

high  pedestal.  " ' ■;■■:■  if  v/*.i 

The  y hung  huly  whose  aflfceuoiikl  vhc  do/efid- 
ant  has  trilled  wuhnrid  blighted,,  (s  gpifoTfdly 
of  the  order  of  temufe  Known  ni^ 

And  when  she  U i«iei>)af,)hg  4m  '' jpnvtk 

the  Ji^y  . A judge  remivly  stated-ulmcst  c^m- 
pbtfnsd — that  there  U no  gettifjg  jnrie*  to  rind 
u ynang  hn*3 ; interacting  female  gniby  of  any 
thing— eT»vn  when  guilt  i^  hrooghf  home  w her 
without  tire  ^ ^ dkri)nr  Cotmael 

kuon  this  weli;  nu<!^  lf«rii  tohl,  alwitys  mvmvot 
a ypnng  amt  Hit^rfiATing  Annuls cijTOjjjr^t; 
herself  so  as  (o  mb  imprtisiapa.  upon  the 

•>,ir*'  • ■■■'[  y . '-i  i ' : ': 

. ' The  mge , ilitce^fons, . f •.belter^ . urB  ^oniCh 
thing  jbk^  thlh  ’f%  Kpi^r  the  box  {or  the;  dp'rk 
:h  the  oriisO  may  tic  ) u 00  four  veiV.dowrt.  This 
me  oec^ktoii  to  tell \$Pu  to  rrii^  your  veil 
u?<>  -h*uv  voar  ihcc  to  the  jury.  When  you  do 
thH  hui^b  iido  and  u^e  voar  white  cam- 
bric pocket  hull iikerch >cf.  Then  lei  the  jury 


xou^u  i.ady  tvHoefe  imorwM  uayl  akln  Trjtn^n  wmi. 
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THE  HOLIDAYS. 

L — CHRISTMAS  TO  NEW-YEAR’S  EYE. 

ALFRED,  the  wisest  and  best  of  English 
kings,  who  first  reigned  over  all  England, 
and  who  truly  deserved  the  title  of  “Great,” 
with  a view  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  established  a decree  that  thenceforth 
the  holidays  should  begin  with  Christinas  and 
end  with  Twelfth-Night,  or  the  Epiphany.  Al- 
though the  law's  of  King  Alfred  were  not  as 
immutable  as  the  law's  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, his  decree  has  remained  operative  longer 
than  any  of  theirs;  for  even  at  the  present 
time,  when  nearly  ten  centuries  have  glided 
by,  thousands  regard  the  twelve  days  included 
within  the  prescribed  limits  as  par  excellence 
The  Holidays.  Habit,  which  soon  establishes 
its  authority,  and  exerts  a strong  influence  over 
the  ways  of  man  in  every  nation,  has  doubtless 
rendered  the  posterity  of  King  Alfred  ready  to 
“honor”  the  custom  of  the  Saxon  Monarch 
“in  the  observance;”  and  who  have  thus  be- 
come “to  the  manner  born.”  It  was  a right 
good  decree,  however,  of  King  Alfred,  one  well 
worthy  to  be  honored  among  the  noble  laws 
w'hich  will  be  ever  dear  to  Merrie  England. 

In  viewing  the  holidays  and  their  associa- 
tions the  first  day  which  naturally  attracts  our 
attention  is  Christmas.  If  it  be  true,  as  re- 
marked by  Cicero,  that  “the  days  of  our  pres- 
ervation are  not  less  illustrious  than  the  days 
of  our  birth,”  with  what  nnfeigned  joy  and 
gratitude  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  a Chris- 
tian land  hail  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity, 
the  Birthday  of  the  great  Redeemer  who  came 
to 

Restore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  seat! 

When  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid 
the  “morning  stars  sang  together,”  and  when 
the  Saviour  Christ  was  bom  the  host  of  heaven 
joined  in  ‘ * angelic  symphony.  ” Christmas  is  a 
day  in  which  all  have  a share,  in  which  all  can 
rejoice.  Yet  the  emotions  which  it  excites  are 
peculiar.  Surrounded  by  nothing  that  is  at- 
tractive in  nature,  when 

No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen, 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  rude  evergreen, 

it  comes  in  the  “ Wintermonath” — a dreary 
month — of  all  the  months  the  gloomiest  of  the 
year.  There  is,  however,  a joy  within,  in- 
spired by  the  thoughts  and  associations  to 
which  the  season  gives  birth,  that  triumphs 
over  external  nature,  and  often  brings  a ray  of 
gladness  even  to  those  whose  hearts  are  w'eary. 
Yes,  on  this  festival  we  would  ^11  join  in  saying 
with  honest  George  Wither : 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We’ll  bury’t  in  Christmas  pie. 

And  evermore  be  merry. 

Reader,  you  have  heard  of  the  Magi,*  those 
wise  men  of  the  East,  who,  nightly  watching 

• See  Alfoud’s  Greek  Testament  and  Tbkwcu’s  Wi*e 
Men,  We  are  indebted  to  them  and  Mrs.  Jameson  for 
most  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  Magi.  j 
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the  courses  of  the  stars  through  an  atmosphere 
so  pure  that  the  little  moons  of  Jupiter  are 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  gather  imaginary 
knowledge  from  the  heavens,  and  calculate  the 
• horoscopes  of  men.  Three  of  these  sages — 
known  in  legendary  lore  as  Gaspar,  Melchior, 

, and  Balthazar — warned  by  the  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  occurred  upon  the 
20th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4004,* 
and  no  doubt  otherwise  diviaely  instructed,  left 
their  distant  homes  to  seek  him  who  should  be 
! born  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  star  they  had 
| seen  in  the  East.  They  traveled  toward  the 
Holy  City,  and  on  their  way,  during  the  27th 
of  October,  witnessed  again  the  conjunction  of 
the  great  planets.  Reaching  Jerusalem  prob- 
ably some  time  in  November,  they  asked: 
“ Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?” 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Magi  did  not  in- 
| quire  after  the  King  of  Israel — the  theocratic 
name  which  our  Saviour  was  afterward  chal- 
lenged to  prove  his  right  to  by  coming  down 
from  the  cross — but  after  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
thereby  showing  that  they  were  Gentiles  and 
ignorant  of  Israel. 

Herod  the  Great,  who  then  reigned  over 
Judea,  being  a usurper,  was  naturally  alarmed 
at  the  question  of  the  Magi:  “Where  is  he 
who  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews?”  He  immedi- 
ately investigated  the  matter,  and,  in  order  that 
j he  might  the  more  readily  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  child,  pretended  to  take  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  approaching  monarch,  and  even 
expressed  a desire  to  join  in  worshiping  him. 
The  Magi  having  ascertained  that  Bethlehem 
— “The  House  of  Bread” — was  the  City  of 
David  where  Christ,  the  “Bread which  cometh 
down  from  heaven,”  should  be  born,  resumed 
their  journey.  On  the  12th  of  November  a 
third  conjunction  of  the  two  great  planets* oc- 
curred, and  as  no  conjunction  in  the  science  of 
astrology  is  of  deeper  import,  they  were  con- 
firmed in  their  previous  convictions  of  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  which  must  attach  to  the  child 
whose  house  of  life  was  thus  singularly  distin- 
guished. They  had  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
and  like  Pharaoh's  dream,  a vision  of  it  had 
been  doubled  to  them  by  the  way. 

On  the  25th  of  December!  the  Saviour, 
“ which  is  Christ  the  Lord,”  was  born  into  the 
world.  His  mother  while  at  Bethlehem  was 
enrolled,  and  the  record  of  her  enrollment,  as 
preserved  in  the  Roman  archives — “ Mary  of 
whom  Christ  was  born ” — has  fortunately  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Tertnllian. 

The  exact  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  at 
Bethlehem  is  unknown.  In  all  probability  it 

* Thin  is  tho  vulgar  date.  The  true  date,  according  to 
the  latest  chronological  investigation,  was  a.m.  3098. 

t After  an  exhaustive  investigation  Dr.  Jnrvls  has 
proven  that  the  Nativity  took  place  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, a.m.  8098.  We  may  say,  therefore,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  carol : 

God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen  1 
Let  nothing  you  dismay; 

Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
I Wm  bom  on  Christm  os-day. 
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took  place  shortly  after  the  25th  of  December. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  abode  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  they  announced  the  object  of  their 
journey;  and  adoring  the  “ heaven-born  child” 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  they  presented 
their  threefold  offerings:  gold,  in  homage  to 
His  Majesty  as  King ; myrrh , as  an  anointing 
of  Him  who  was  appointed  to  die ; frankincense , 
as  an  odor  of  sweet  savor.  We  are  indebted 
to  tradition  for  this  interpretation  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Wise  Men ; it  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  beautiful,  and  certainly  contains 
some  truth.  Their  office  performed  and  their 
duty  discharged,  the  Magi  returned  to  their 
distant  homes,  and  thus  escaped  the  snare 
which  Herod  had  laid. 

Who  these  Magi  were  is  a question  which 
has  always  excited  a great  deal  of  interest. 
“The  most  probable  opinion  is,”  says  Doctor 
Jarvis,  “ that  they  were  Persian  priests,  of  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  who  combined  with  their 
worship  the  knowledge  of  medical  botany  and 
astronomy.  Why  they  were  chosen,  among 
all  the  Gentiles,  to  have  the  first  knowledge  of 
the  new-born  Messiah,  and  how  they  came  to 
connect  his  birth  with  that  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  are  questions  which 
can  not  be  fully  solved.  The  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam (Numbers,  xxiv.  17),  “There  shall  come 
a Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a Sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel,  ” may  have  been  widely  known  in 
the  East,  and  from  age  to  age  perpetuated.  It 
bears  an  obvious  relation  to  the  prophecy,  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster  by  the  Persians,  concern- 
ing Osh anderhegha,  or  the  Man  of  the  World, 
who  should  be  born  of  a virgin ; should  cause 
the  law  of  his  Father  to  be  received ; and  should 
confirm  it  by  his  miracles  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  preaching.  Another,  but  a Christian 
historian  of  the  East,  the  celebrated  Abulpha- 
ragi,  relates  that  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians 
concerning  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  or- 
dered them  to  bring  gifts  to  him  in  token  of 
their  reverence  and  submission.  He  declared 
that  in  the  latter  days  a pure  virgin  would  con- 
ceive, and  that  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born  a 
star  would  appear  above  the  splendor  of  day. 

* 1 You,  my  sons , will  perceive  its  rising  before  all 
other  nations . When,  therefore,  you  shall  see 
the  star,  go  whithersoever  it  shall  direct  you. 
Adore  that  child,  offering  him  your  gifts.  He 
is  the  Word  which  created  the  heavens.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  prophe- 
cies, which  possibly  come  down  to  us  through 
a distorting  medium,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
representations  of  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus,  and 
the  Fourth  Eclogue  of#  Virgil,  that  a very 
surprising  and  general  expectation  prevailed 
among  the  heathen  of  a great  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  who  was  then  to  be  made 
manifest. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Magi  passed 
the  residue  of  their  lives  in  India,  where  they 
were  baptized,  at  an  advanced  age,  by  St. 
Thomas,  the  apostle  of  the  far  East.  The  same 
authority  likewise  tells  us  that  their  bones  were 


removed  to  Milan  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
whence  they  were  transferred  by  Barbarossa 
to  Cologne,  and  enshrined  in  gold.  In  Ger- 
many they  were  long  honored  and  distinguish- 
ed as  “The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne;”  and 
during  the  Dark  Ages  pilgrimages  were  con- 
stantly made  to  their  tombs,  which  were  held 
in  equal  estimation  with  those  of  the  saints. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  threefold  conjunc- 
tion of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  which 
synchronized  with  the  then  approaching  birth 
of  Christ,  and  the  journey  of  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East.  The  latter  had  “seen  his  star 
in  the  East.”  The  coincidence  is  singular,  es- 
pecially as  the  Magi  were  both  astrologists  and 
astronomers,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
cognizant  of  whatever  portents  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  and  certainly  would  have  been  influ- 
enced by  them.  We  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  affirm  that  a supernatural  star  did  not  ex- 
hibit itself  at  that  time.  Our  Lord’s  birth  was 
miraculous,  and  may  well  have  been  attended 
by  miraculous  signs.  We  simply  state  the 
facts  as  curious  and  interesting. 

Immediately  in  connection  with  the  birth 
of  Christ  occurred  another  sign  too  wonderful 
to  be  forgotten — the  manifestation  to  the  shep- 
herds of  the  “ heavenly  host”  heralding  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Saviour.  As  St.  Matthew,  alone 
of  the  Evangelists,  has  recorded  the  visit  of 
the  Magi,  so  St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  who 
gives  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  scene 
“by  night”  on  the  hills  of  Judea.  The  story 
is  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  Milton  has 
included  it  in  his  sublime  “Ode  on  the  Na- 
tivity”— the  stately  preluding  of  the  Paradise. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  Nativity 
was  not  observed  as  a regular  festival.  Ac- 
cording to  Origen  the  great  yearly  festivals 
celebrated  at  that  time  were  the  Passover  or 
Easter,  and  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.  “ The 
fundamental  notion  of  the  whole  Christian  life, 
which,”  says  Neander,  “referred  every  thing 
to  the  suffering,  the  resurrection,  and  the  glori- 
fication of  Christ,”  may,  in  some  degree,  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  this.  We  can  not  think, 
however,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
were  so  prompt  to  commemorate  the  week- 
ly recurrence  of  the  day  on  which  the  Lord 
arose  by  a festival,  which,  analogously  observed, 
entirely  supplanted  the  Sabbath,  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  Birthday  of  the  Lord.  Indeed 
Neander  admits  that  we  do  “ find  one  trace  of 
Christmas  as  a festival.  Its  history  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  a kindred 
festival:  the  festival  of  the  Manifestation  of 
Jesus  in  his  character  of  Messiah,  his  consecra- 
tion to  the  office  of  Messiah  by  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry, 
as  the  Messiah,  which  was  afterward  called  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  We  find  in  later  times 
that  these  festivals  extended  themselves  in  op- 
posite directions — that  of  Christmas  spreading 
from  the  west  to  east,  and  that  of  the  Epiphany 
from  east  to  west.” 

Mrs.  Howitt  informs  us  that  the  first  church- 
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man  who  makes  any  mention  of  Christmas  is 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  refers  to 
it  in  a paschal  letter  written  about  a.d.  170. 
A regular  observance,  however,  of  the  day  did 
not  obtain  among  Christians  until  the  fourth 
century.  Yet  the  early  Church  could  not  have 
been,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  was  not,  regard- 
less of  a day  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
life.  Among  the  eastern  Christians  it  first 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Epiphany , or 
“ Manifestation  of  Light the  true  Light  hav- 
ing on  that  day  been  born  into  the  world.  Aft- 
erward the  latter  name  was  transferred  to 
Twelfth-Night. 

As  soon  as  Christmas  was  fully  recognized 
in  the  Church  as  one  of  its  leading  festivals 
the  celebration  of  it  rapidly  spread.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  and  its  own  natural  claims 
secured  for  it  the  affections  of  all  of  every  de- 
gree. It  became  the  “gentle  and  joyeuse 
day.”  In  the  north  of  Europe  reminiscences 
of  old  ceremonies  are  still  found,  and  even 
make  part  of  the  customs  of  the  present  day ; 
while  the  Yule-tide  legends  have  lost  none  of 
their  attractions.  Doubtless  the  Christmas- 
trees  of  Germany,  now  grown  too  familiar  to 
need  description,  have  been  handed  down 
through  many  generations. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  began  the  year  with  Christ- 
mas, or  “Yule,”  as  they  called  it,  and  ushered 
in  the  day  by  burning  on  Christmas -eve,  or 
“Mother  Night,”  the  Yule-log  and  candles. 
The  log  was  selected  with  much  care,  and  a 
procession  having  been  formed,  it  was  drawn 
from  its  place,  generally  in  some  wood,  and 
placed  in  the  capacious  chimney,  where  it  was 
duly  burned.  At  the  same  time  candles,  oft- 
en of  great  size,  were  lighted.  The  whole 
ceremony  was  supposed  to  typify  the  “Mani- 
festation of  Light.”  There  is  a primitive  char- 
acter, however,  about  it  which  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  is  the  relic  of  some  Druid  rite. 
Herrick  thus  refers  to  the  custom  in  his  “ Hes- 
perides:” 

Come  bring  with  a noise, 

My  menrie,  metric  boys, 

The  Christmas  log  t<*the  firing; 

While  ray  good  dame,  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring. 

With  the  last  year's  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending 
On  your  psalteries  play 
That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  teendlng.* 

The  advent  of  Christmas  was  joyfully  hailed 
by  the  Waites — bauds  of  persons  who  paraded 
the  streets  at  midnight,  playing  upon  instru- 
ments of  music  and  chanting  hymns  and  car- 
ols. “The  practice  of  singing  canticles  or 
carols  in  the  vulgar  tongue  on  Christmas-ove, 
and  thence  called  nods  in  France,  had  its  ori- 
gin,” Dr.  Burney  tells  us,  “about  the  time 
that  the  common  people  ceased  to  understand 
Latin.  The  word  * noel’  is  derived  from  nata- 
* Teend , obsolete,  “to  light”  or  “to  burn.'1 


lisy  and  signified  originally  a cry  of  joy  at  Christ- 
mas.” There  was  of  course  a great  variety  of 
these  carols,  and  some  of  them  were  singular 
enough. 

In  the  churches  the  Angelic  Chorus  and  the 
Gloria  in  Excdsis  were  doubtless  always  chant- 
ed. One  of  the  hymns  of  the  Waites,  Mr. 
Howitt  says,  the  modern  “Methodists  have 
adopted  for  their  early  morning  service 
Christians  awake!  salute  the  happy  mom. 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom. 

A variety  of  modes  of  celebrating  Christmas 
may  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Some  customs,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  universal,  especially  the  one  of  orna- 
menting the  churches  and  houses  with  ever- 
greens and  bright  berries.  Ivy,  holly,  and 
laurel  were  generally  employed  to  adorn  the 
churches,  while  the  mistletoe,  having  been 
esteemed  sacred  by  the  Druids,  was  confined, 
except  at  York,  to  the  houses.  The  game  in 
which  the  mistletoe  formed  a particular  feature 
was  among  the  most  amusing  and  exciting  of 
the  Christmas  festivities,  and  is  still  in  vogue  in 
the  rural  parts  of  England.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Hone : 

THE  MI8TLETOEL 
Stout  emblem  of  returning  peace, 

The  heart's  full  gush,  and  love's  release; 

Spirits  in  human  fondness  flow. 

And  greet  the  pearly  Mistletoe. 

Many  a maiden's  cheek  is  red 
By  Ups  and  laughter  thither  led; 

And  fiutt'ring  bosoms  come  and  go 
Under  the  Druid  Mistletoe . 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  a theft 
When  love  and  youth  and  joy  are  left ; 

The  passion's  blush,  the  roses  glow, 

Accept  the  Cupid  Mistletoe. 

Oh  l happy,  tricksome  time  of  mirth, 

Qiv'n  to  the  stare  of  sky  and  earth  1 
May  all  the  best  of  feeling  know. 

The  custom  of  the  Mistletoe  l 

8pread  out  the  laurel  and  the  bay, 

For  chimney-piece  and  window  gay: 

Scour  the  brass  gear — a shining  row, 

And  Holly  place  with  Mistletoe. 

Married  and  single,  proud  and  free. 

Yield  to  the  season,  trim  with  glee, 

Time  will  not  stay— he  cheats  us,  so— 

A kiss  ? — *tis  gone  1 — the  Mistletoe. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  furmenty 
— made  of  spiced  milk  and  barley — the  Yule- 
gifts,  the  Yule-cakes,  the  wassailing,  and  the 
mumming,  which  formed  part  of  the  Christmas 
gambols,  and  added  so  much  to  the  general 
merriment.  Some  of  these  ancient  customs 
may  still  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  England. 

“In  Yorkshire, JStAffordshirc,  Cornwall,  and 
Devon,”  says  Mr.  Howitt,  “the  old  spirit  of 
Christmas  seems  to  be  kept  up  more  earnestly 
than  in  most  other  counties.  In  Cornwall  they 
still  exhibit  the  old  dance  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon.  A young  friend  of  ours  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Calden-Low,  in  the  Staffordshire 
hills,  at  Christmas,  in  came  the  band  of  be- 
dizened actors,  and  performed  the  whole  an- 
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cient  drama,  personating  St.  George,  the  King 
of  Egypt,  the  fair  Sabra  (the  King’s  daughter), 
the  Doctor,  and  other  characters,  with  great 
energy  and  in  rude  verse.  In  Devon  they  still 
bless  the  orchards  of  Christmas-eve,  according 
to  the  old  verses : 

Wassail  the  trees,  that  they  may  beare 
You  many  a plum,  and  many  a peare : 

For  more  or  less  fruits  they  will  bring 
As  you  do  give  them  wassailing. 

In  some  places  they  walk  in  procession  to  the 
principal  orchards  in  the  parish.  In  each  or- 
chard one  tree  is  selected  as  the  representative 
of  the  rest,  and  is  saluted  with  a certain  form 
of  words.  They  then  sprinkle  the  tree  wkh 
cider,  or  dash  a bowl  of  cider  against  it.  In 
other  places  only  the  farmer  and  his  servants 
assemble  on  the  occasion,  and  after  immersing 
cakes  in  cider  hang  them  on  the  apple-trees. 
They  then  sprinkle  the  trees  with  cider,  pro- 
nounce their  incantation,  and  then  go  home  to 
feast.” 

George  Wither,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  very  pleasantly  describes  the  manner 
in  which  Christmas  was  observed  in  his  time. 
We  give  a part  of  the  poem : 

CHRISTMAS. 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful’at  feast, 

Let  every  man  be  jolly ; 

Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 

Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 

Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine. 

Drown  sorrow  in  a cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighbors’  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked-meat  choke. 

And  ail  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

We'll  bury*t  in  Christmas  pie, 

And  evermore  be  merry. 

Now  eveiy  lad  is  wondrous  trim, 

And  no  man  minds  his  labor ; 

Our  lasses  have  provided  them 
A bagpipe  and  a tabor. 

Youug  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys 
Give  life  to  one  another’s  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 

Perceive  that  they  are  merry 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errants; 

And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants: 

But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 

And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer; 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year, 

And  then  they  shall  be  merry 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased. 

The  debtor  drinkB  away  his  cares. 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 

Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat, 

Why  should  we  pine  or  grieve  at  that  ? 

Hang  sorrow!  care  will  kill  a cat, 

And  therefore  let’s  be  merry 

Then  wherefore.  In  these  merry  days, 

Should  we,  I pray,  be  duller? 

No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays. 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller: 


And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sing, 

Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring 
Woods  and  hills  and  every  thing 
Bear  witness  we  are  merry. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  also  in  “Marmion” 
given  a fine  picture  of  Christmas.  The  passage 
is  too  familiar  to  most  readers  to  be  reproduced 
here.  It  begins : 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved,  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  book  again. 

With  all  its  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night: 

On  Christmas-eve  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas-eve  the  mass  was  sung ; 

That  only  night  of  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  In  the  mistletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassals,  tenants,  serf,  and  alL 

And  closes : 

England  was  merry  England  then — 

Old  Christmus  brought  his  sports  again; 

T^raa  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 
*Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  chanting  of 
the  “Waites”  on  Christmas-eve.  The  carol- 
ing, however,  was  not  confined  to  the  eve  or 
morn  of  Christmas,  but  sometimes  lasted  for  a 
number  of  days.  In  connection  with  this  cus- 
tom Mr.  Howitt  recalls  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers  the  quaint  old  carol,  which  was  sung 
by  bands  of  little  children  at  Christmas,  and 
which  brings  fairly  before  us  the  paintings  of 
the  old  masters,  where  Joseph  is  always  repre- 
sented as  so  old  a man,  and  Murv  sits  in  the 
“oxen’s  stall”  with  her  crown  on  her  head. 

Joaeph  was  an  old  man,  and  an  old  man  was  he, 

And  he  married  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Galilee. 

It  goes  on  to  describe  how  they  went  into  the 
garden,  and  Queen  Mary  asked  Joseph  to 
gather  her  some  cherries,  on  which  he  turned 
very  crabbed,  made  Mary  weep,  and  then  all 
the  cherry-trees  made  their  obeisance, 

And  bowed  down  to  Mary's  knee — 

And  she  gathered  cherries  by  one,  two,  aod  three. 

These  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  legend  which  re- 
lates that  Jesus,  when  a boy,  was  playing  with 
other  boys,  when  they  made  sparrows  of  clay, 
and  he  made  a sparrow  too ; but  his  sparrow 
became  instantly  alive  and  flew  away. 

Simple  were  the  times  when  such  rude 
rhymes  as  these  were  framed,  to  be  sung  before 
the  doors  and  by  the  blazing  Yule-logs  of  gentle 
and  simple.  They  are  not  calculated  to  stand 
the  test  of  these  days — the  schoolmaster  will 
root  them  all  out ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  leave  untouched  the  cordial  spirit  of  piety 
and  affection  so  fitted  to  make  happy  this  deso- 
late period  of  the  year. 

The  pens  of  Irving  and  of  Dickens  have 
made  our  readers  familiar  with  the  English 
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Christinas  in  all  its  features.  They  have  il- 
lustrated it  from  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe  to 
the  brown  October  and  the  hearty  cheer.  What 
have  they  left  unsaid,  or  what  have  they  touched 
which  they  have  not  adorned  ? To  add  to  their 
descriptions  would  be 

with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

So  fascinating  are  their  accounts  of  the  holiday 
life  of  old  England  that  no  one  can  read  them 
without  deling  that  a corresponding  chord  has 
been  touched  in  his  own  breast,  and  wishing 
that  he  might  share  in  such  glorious  scenes  of 
jollity  and  happiness.  It  is  a feeling  to  be  in- 
dulged— 

Mirth  is  the  medicine  of  life. 

It  cures  its  ilia,  it  calms  its  strife, 

It  softly  smooths  the  brow  of  care 
And  writes  a thousand  graces  there. 

It  is  a feeling  to  be  cherished ; it  springs  from 
the  genial  nature  of  man,  and  tells  of  a com- 
mon humanity — a humanity  which,  though  it 
has  been  defiled  by  the  “trail  of  the  serpent,” 
has  yet  been  redeemed  by  a common  Saviour. 

Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King, 

Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 

God  and  sinners  reconciled. 

The  American  Christmas  is  a modification 
of  the  English.  Puritanism  long  resisted  its 
observance,  but  a better  influence  has  at  last 
triumphed.  “The  festival  is  very  generally 
remem bered  now  in  this  country,”  writes  Miss 
Cooper,  “ though  more  as  a social  than  a re- 
ligions holiday,  by  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
such  observances  on  principle.  In  large  towns 
it  is  almost  universally  kept.  In  the  villages, 
however,  but  few  shops  are  closed,  and  only 
one  or  two  of  the  half-dozen  places  of  worship 
are  opened  for  service.  Still  every  body  rec- 
ollects that  it  is  Christmas ; presents  are  made 
in  families;  the  children  go  from  house  to 
house  wishing  Merry  Christmas ; and  probably 
few  who  call  themselves  Christians  allow  the 
day  to  pass  without  giving  a thought  to  the 
sacred  event  it  commemorates  as  they  wish 
their  friends  a Merry  Christmas.” 

There  is  only  one  sport  in  which  the  people 
engage  on  Christmas  which  can  be  called  pe- 
culiarly American.  We  refer  to  turkey-shoot- 
ing ; but  as  that  is  pursued  upon  other  days  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a Christmas  sport. 
We  need  not  describe  it.  As  an  amusement 
it  is  cruel  and  unworthy  of  Christian  men. 
Would  that  they  who  indulge  in  it  could  read 
the  “ Hart  Leap  Well,”  that  they  might  learn 
Never  to  blend  their  pleanure  or  their  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

On  Christmas-day  at  least  the  thought  of  the 
poet  should  find  an  echo  in  every  heart. 

“ Our  ancestry,”  Gouverneur  Morris  writes, 
“may  be  traced  to  four  nations — the  Dutch, 
the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Germans. 
We  are,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  bom 
cosmopolite.”  Hence,  as  might  be  expected, 
v*c  have  inherited  various  customs.  This  is 


quite  apparent  on  Christmas.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Mynheers  pay  due  honor  to 
St.  Nicholas  or  Santa  Claus ; the  English  adorn 
their  houses  with  evergreens;  the  French  at- 
tend mass  and  chant  nods ; the  Germans  deck 
their  Christmas-trees  as  of  old  in  VcUerland ; 
and  all  are  right  merry,  for  it  is  “Mem* 
Christmas  to  all.  ” 

We  will  not  enlarge  upon  any  of  the  modes 
in  which  Christmas  is  kept  in  our  own  country, 
for  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
The  influence  of  the  Church  has  made  the  day 
familiar;  and  the  sweet  sound  of  the  choral 
song  annually  announces  the  return  of  the  Na- 
tivity to  gladden  the  hearts  and  charm  the  ears 
of  thousands. 

“ Merry  Christmas !”  exclaims  Miss  Cooper, 
“Merry  Christmas,  indeed!  Every  beautiful 
festival  we  hold  in  religious  reverence  is  con- 
nected with  this  greater  festival ; they  all,  laden 
with  graces  and  blessings,  follow  in  the  train 
of  this  holy  day.  Ay,  it  is  the  .rising  of  the 
Sim  of  Righteousness  on  Christmas  mom, 
which  has  ever  softened  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  given  us,  with  every  successive  week,  the 
milder,  purer  light  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  What 
better  joy  have  we,  indeed,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  hour  of  every  passing  year  of  life, 
which  docs  not  flow  from  the  event  wo  this  day 
bear  in  fervent,  thankful  remembrance  ? Every 
mercy  of  the  past  dates  from  the  advent  we  joy- 
fully celebrate  to-day.  Every  hope  for  the 
future  looks  to  the  same  great  mystery.  Every 
prayer  offered  to  Heaven  becomes  an  accepta- 
ble prayer  only  through  faith  in  the  same  ineffa- 
ble Name.  Every  exalted  anticipation  of  final 
release  from  sin  and  sorrow,  of  attainment  to 
the  unspeakable  joys  of  purity  and  wisdom, 
obedience,  and  peace,  is  utterly  groundless, 
save  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Nativity, 
,hvmned  this  day  by  the  Christian  Church 
Catholic.” 

Apart  from  the  feelings  which  the  sacred  re- 
lations of  the  festival  awaken,  and  the  religious 
duties  which  it  involves,  Christmas  is  a day  pe- 
culiarly connected  with  the  associations,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  obligations  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life.  It  is  a day  when  every  plunt  of 
bitterness,  which  sin  may  have  sown  and  self- 
ishness may  have  fostered,  should  be  carefully 
rooted  out,  that  there  may  he  4 4 peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men.”  It  is  a day  when 
the  44  peace-makers”  may  realize  that  they  are 
“blessed”  indeed.  It  is  a day  that  should  be 
enlivened  by  the  free  and  hearty  interchange 
of  the  best  feelings  of  family  and  friends.  It 
is  a time  to  enlarge  the  heart  by  a gentle  sym- 
pathy with  the  sorrowful,  and  to  extend  the 
hand  of  gratulation  to  those  whom  God  hath 
gladdened — “to  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
and  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice.  ” It  is  a 
time,  too,  to  remember  the  poor. 

Christmas  comes  to  all,  but  it  comes  not  to 
all  alike.  The  contrast  between  reality  and 
what  it  should  be  often  renders  the  day  one  of 
sadness  rather  than  of  mirth.  It  is  true  that 
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all  h^vc  an  interest  in  the  common  joy — that 
all  who  will  can  4 ‘joy  in  the  God  of  their  sal- 
vation yet  Christinas  seems  to  call  for  some- 
thing more — something  >vhicli  will  satisfy  the 
human  want  which  makes  itself  imperatively 
felt  on  a day  in  which  all  the  world  appears  to 
exclaim — 

44  Bear  witness  we  are  merry  p* 

Alas!  some  hare  no  homes  to  be  merry  in; 
some  have  no  relatives  to  greet  them;  some 
liave  neither  homes  nor  friends ; and  many  are 
chilled  by  the  cold  hand  of  poverty.  But  a 
warm  heart,  a gentle  look,  a kind  word,  and 
an  open  hand  will  do  much  to  alleviate,  to 
cheer  even  those  whose  lot  has  fallen  in  the 
shadow.  Christmas  is  a day,  therefore,  to  de- 
velop sympathy;  a day,  by  its  genial  charac- 
ter, to  draw  out  man’s  better  nature,  and  to 
give  warmth  and  coloring  to  life.  Yes,  though 
the  wind  be  cold,  the  white  mantle  of  winter 
enshroud  the  earth,  and  the  gray  sky  look  sad, 
a right  good  day  is  Christmas,  merry  Christ- 
mas ! “Oh  speak  good  of  the  Lord” for  “ this 
joyous  period  of  the  year ! ” 

Any  notice  of  Christmas  would  be  quite  im- 
perfect without  some  account  of  the  manner  in 
w'hich  the  Church  celebrates  the  Birthday  of 
her  Lord.  The  following  beautiful  descrip- 
tion is  by  Bishop  Coxe.  It  would  bo  vain  to 
attempt  to  add  to  it : 

“It  is  a good  custom  to  divide  the  solemni- 
ties of  this  glorious  feast,  when  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,  so  as  to  have  Morning  Prayer  at 
sunrise ; the  Holy  Communion,  with  sermon, 
at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock;  and  the  Evening 
Prayer  at  sunset.  In  treating  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  day  we  shall  suppose  such  to  be  their 
arrangement. 

“How  beautifully  breaks  the  morning  sun 
on  the  snowy  landscape,  enlivening  the  cold 
air  and  dispelling  the  darkness ! so  shines  forth 
the  Snn  of  Righteousness  upon  the  winter  of 
man’s  ruined  estate,  and  gives  light  to  his  eyes 
and  gladness  to  his  heart.  Well  may  Chris- 
tians salute  each  other  with  congratulations, 
and  by  acts  of  kindness  and  tenderness  to  the 
poor  proclaim  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  proper  psalms  for  the  morning  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  the  feast  in  strains  of  rapture 
and  adoration,  indited  by  the  Spirit,  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Fa- 
ther. His  Gospel  ‘goes  forth  into  all  lands,’ 
and  4 there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  there- 
of.’ To  Him,  in  the  45th  Psalm,  the  Father 
addresses  the  salutation : 4 Thou  art  fairer  than 

the  children  of  men Gird  thee  with  thy 

sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O thou  most  mighty! 

Good  luck  have  thou  with  thine  honor 

Thy  seat,  O God,  endureth  forever.’  In  this 
connection,  too,  the  Church  is  introduced  as  the 
bride  of  Christ,  coming  before  Him  in  her  glo- 
rious attire,  and  worshiping  him  as  her  Lord 
God.  St.  Cyprian  regards  this  Psalm  not  less 
as  a special  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation,  but , 
refers  it  primarily  to  the  eternal  generation  of  ! 
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the  Son,  reading  the  first  verse  of  it,  4 My  heart 
hath  generated  a blessed  Word,’  and  consider- 
ing it  the  language  of  the  Father  to  the  Son 
rather  than  that  of  the  Psalmist  to  the  Messiah. 

“The  first  lesson  is  very  short,  but  perhaps 
it  is  the  sublimest  passage  in  the  Prophets : 
kThe  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light,  ’ What  follows,  say  the  critics,  should 
be  read  as  an  interrogation,  as  if  it  were,  4 Hast 
thou  multiplied  the  nation , and  not  increased  the 
jog  f To  which  the  prophet  responds,  in  view 
of  the  union  of  all  nations  in  exulting  over  a 
Redeemer’s  birth : 4 They  joy  before  thee  accord- 
ing to  the  joy  in  hanicst,  and  as  men  rejoice  when 
they  divide  the  spoil ' He  then  makes  a bold 
lyrical  transition  to  another  view  of  the  first 
Advent,  as  4 a battle  of  the  warrior ’ with  the 
powers  of  darkness : and  its  terrible  results  to 
the  Jewish  nation  are  presignified  by  the  warn- 
ing, 4 This  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire,' 
The  conflagration  of  the  Temple  under  Titus 
was  the  terrible  consequence  of  Jewish  unbe- 
lief in  their  promised  Messiah ; and  while  ex- 
ulting in  the  prophecy  of  Gentile  converts  the 
inspired  lyrist  makes  this  apostrophe  to  the 
sad  reverse  of  Gentile  joy  exhibited  among  his 
own  people.  Then  follows  that  magnificent 
burst  of  adoration  and  faith:  4 For  unto  us  a 
child  is  bom;  unto  us  a Son  is  given;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful , Counselor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father , the  Prince 
of  Peace' 

4 4 It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be 
added  to  this  to  heighten  its  effect,  except 
after  the  Te  Deum , the  Lesson  from  the  Gos- 
pel which  narrates  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy in  strains  scarcely  less  elevated.  ' How 
simple,  yet  how  sublime,  the  narrative  of  the 
Virgin’s  arrival  at  Bethlehem ; of  the  pastoral 
scenes  in  the  neighboring  fields;  of  the  great 
light  that  shined  upon  them,  and  of  the  message 
of  the  Angel ! Who  can  look  upon  a Christian 
congregation  gathered  together,  here  in  distant 
America,  on  Christmas-day,  without  feeling  the 
fidelity  of  the  promise,  4/  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people,  ’ 

“But  the  sendee  still  culminates;  for  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  take  up  the  wor- 
ship at  this  point,  and  carry  it  on  to  the  ele- 
vated stage  of  devotion,  where  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist becomes  our  only  sufficient  expression 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  The  110th  Psalm  is 
a majestic  introit:  4 7 he  deto  of  thy  birth  is  of 
the  womb  of  the  morning .*  From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  full  of  4 Messiah  the  Prince,  ’ and  of 
the  blessings  of  his  Covenant ; and  hence  it  is 
one  of  the  appointed  Psalms  for  Evening  Pray- 
er. The  Collect  not  only  celebrates  our  Sav- 
iour’s birth  4 of  a pure  virgin,  ’ but,  recognizing 
the  exceeding  great 4 love  bestowed  on  us,  ’ that 
we  also  should  be  4 called  the  sons  of  God,  ’ it 
supplicates  for  that  daily  renewal  of  grace,  by 
which  our  sonship  may  bo  preserved,  and  wc 
, may  be  made  eternally  4 heirs  of  God  and  joint 
! heirs  with  Christ.’ 
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“The  Epistle  is  not  only  appropriate  for  its 
majestic  proclamation  of  the  Advent  of  the  Son 
of  God,  fulfilling  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
but  also  for  the  sequel  to  this  proclamation, 
which  defines  His  gloiy  and  divinity.  Christ 
is  not  an  angel,  but  by  inheritance  far  better : 
He  is  ‘ the  Son  of  the  Father’ — and  where  was 
this  title  given  to  any  angel  ? or  when  did  God 
say  of  any  created  being,  ‘Let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him  V Of  the  angels  God  saith 
certain  things,  defining  their  character  and  of- 
fice ; but  the  Son  of  God  He  addresses  as  God, 
the  copartner  of  His  own  throne  and  sceptre. 
Yes,  continues  the  Apostle,  to  the  same  Jesus 
is  addressed  the  language  which  defines  Him  as 
alike  the  Creator  and  the  Judge  of  the  world : 
‘ 77«m/,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth , and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thine  hands!*  Again:  lAs  a vesture  Thou 
shah  fold  them  up , and  they  shall  be  changed  ; but 
Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall  not  fail.9 
Such,  then,  is  the  little  Babe  whom  we  have 
seen  4 w'rapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  tying 
in  a manger.’  His  name  is  Lord  and  God: 
the  stars  of  heaven  are  the  work  of  His  fingers; 
and  He  shall  dispose  of  them  at  the  last.  Now 
follows  the  Gospel,  and  the  jubilant  shout, 

‘ Glory  be  to  Thee,  O Lord !’  may  well  precede 
it.  4 In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God* 
Thus  the  Evangelist  declares  his  generation 
before  the  world  was,  His  creative  power,  and 
His  Godhead.  How  is  it  that  the  eternal  God 
is  born  of  a woman  ? The  great  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  is  finally  asserted  in  these  divine 
>vords : 1 The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us;  and  we  beheld  His  glory ; the  Glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father , full  of  Grace 
and  Truth.*  Here  the  Nicene  Creed  is  intro- 
duced (where  Morning  Prayer  has  been  said  at 
the  early  hour),  and  there  is  no  moment  in  the 
w orship  of  the  entire  year  when  its  lofty  strains 
of  confession  and  worship  come  in  with  equal 
effect.  The  Gospel,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it,  seems  to  prolong  itself  in  this  creed 
as  in  a sublime  hymn,  in  which  the  Church  re- 
sponsively salutes  Christ  as  what  the  Gospel 
proclaims  Him,  and  lays  her  tribute  at  His 
feet. 

“It  is  important  to  observe  the  Preface, 
which  introduces  the  Trisagion,  in  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  as  of  like  significance  with  the  creed, 
and  as  blending  all  angels  with  the  Church 
Catholic  in  the  ascription  of  this  festal  homage 
to  the  blessed  Trinity,  in  view  of  the  great  hu- 
mility of  God  the  Son.  From  the  Holy  Feast 
that  follow’s  who  can  turn  away  without  shar- 
ing the  emotions  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem, 4 who  returned  praising  and  blessing  God 
for  the  things  they  had  seen  and  heard  ?’ 

“At  the  Evening  Prayer  which  closes  this 
blessed  day  the  Psalms  are  again  admirably  se- 
lected. In  the  89th,  the  covenant  of  God  with 
David,  and  with  the  greater  son  of  David,  is 
the  burden  of  the  Psalmist’s  ‘song  of  mercy 
and  of  judgment.*  Of  the  110th,  what  has 


been  said  of  the  Introit  may  suffice ; only  let 
it  bo  noted  that  in  the  last  verse  Christ  is  ex- 
hibited in  His  power  and  His  resurrection  as 
a mighty,  victor,  who  lifts  up  his  head,  indeed, 
at  the  end  of  the  fight,  but  not  without  stoop- 
ing, in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  ‘ to  drink  of  the 
brook  in  the  way’ — or,  in  other  words,  to  feel 
the  suffering  and  to  share  the  nourishment  of 
the  poorest  of  human  beings.  In  the  132d 
Psalm,  ‘ Ephratah,  ’ it  must  be  remembered,  is 
Bethlehem ; and  4 the  Anointed’  is  the  Messi- 
ah, or  Christ.  Viewing  Him  as  the  Son  of 
David,  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  Psalm  is  appro- 
priate to  the  day,  and  speaks  of  the  blessings 
promised  to  the  Church  in  the  oath  which  was 
confirmed  to  the  Royal  Prophet — ‘ of  the  fruit 
of  thy  body  shall  I set  upon  thy  seat.* 

“ The  feast  of  Christmas,  ” adds  Bishop  Coxe, 
“reigns  over  the  whole  time  till  Twelfth-Night, 
or  the  Epiphany.  Let  the  day  itself,  then,  be 
sacred  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  the  joys  of 
Home ; and  let  such  restrained  festivity  as  is 
innocent  in  itself  be  reserved  for  other  days  of 
this  holy  tide.” 

Christmas,  in  the  succession  of  the  holidays, 
is  followed  immediately  by  St.  Stephen’s  Day 
on  the  26th,  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Day  on 
the  27th,  and  the  Innocents’  Day  on  the  28th 
of  December. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  divide  the  holy  com- 
pany of  martyrs  into  three  classes,  viz.,  mar- 
tyrs in  deed,  but  not  in  will — such  were  the 
Innocents ; martyrs  in  will,  but  not  in  deed — 
such  was  St.  John  the  Evangelist ; martyrs  in 
will  and  deed — such  was  St.  Stephen.  Thus 
is  exemplified  at  this  season  the  martyrdom  of 
all  that  have  been  slain  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  whose  souls  John  beheld  under  the  altar 
in  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  Fifth  Seal.  A 
strange  incident  for  the  holidays!  But  joy 
and  sorrow  are  nearly  connected,  and  it  may 
serve  to  moderate  an  excess  of  the  former. 
“Let  outragious  ioyousnes  be  chaunged  to 
holsoe  sadnes,”  says  UdaL 

The  name  of  Stephen,  whose  memory  is  cel- 
ebrated on  the  2Gth,  stands  first  upon  the  list 
of  the  seven  persons  whom  the  Apostles  ordain- 
ed deacons  to  aid  them  in  the  labors  of  the 
Church.  He  is  described  as  a “man  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*’  and  he  soon  gave 
evidence  of  it.  Besides  the  works  that  he  did, 
his  speech  before  the  council,  as  a specimen  of 
terse  and  rapid  generalization,  is  unrivaled, 
and  for  fervor  and  eloquence  has  only  been 
equaled  by  the  finest  efforts  of  St.  Paul  him- 
self. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  trans- 
lation of  it  given  by  St.  Luke  was  verified  by 
the  “young  man”  who  heard  it  delivered,  and 
was  “consenting  to  his  death.”  All  that  wc 
know  of  Stephen  is  contained  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  Acts,  and  need  not  bo 
enlarged  upon. 

St.  Stephen’s  Day,  in  old  times  in  England, 
was  called  Boxing  Day — not  for  pugilistic  rea- 
sons, but  because  on  that  day  it  was  the  cus- 
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tom  for  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  to 
go  the  rounds  with  a box  and  solicit  pecuniary 
gifts  from  patrons  and  employers.  Humphrey 
intimates  that  the  boxes  were  “earthen,”  and 
adapted  to  take  in  money,  but  not  to  let  it  out 
until  they  were  “broken  like  a potter’s  vessel 
into  many  shares.  ” From  this  custom  sprang 
the  phrase  “Christmas-box,”  which  is  now 
generally  applied  to  presents  of  a somewhat 
similar  character  made  upon  Christmas -day. 

On  St.  Stephen’s  Day  it  was  the  fashion, 
many  years  ago,  to  exhibit  a “merry  disport,” 
or  pageant,  which  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Reformation,  in  the  hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Mr.  Hone  describes  it  in  his  “Year 
Book.”  Reveling  appears  to  have  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  scene,  if  we  may  judge 
from  one  of  the  stanzas  chanted  by  the  “an- 
cientest  of  masters 

Bring  hither  the  bowle, 

The  brimming  brown  bowle, 

Ami  quaff  the  rich  juice  right  merrilie ; 

Let  the  wine-cup  go  round 
Till  the  solid  ground 
Shall  quake  at  the  noise  of  our  revelrie. 

Let  wasaail  and  wine 
Their  pleasures  combine, 

While  we  quaff  the  rich  juice  right  merrilie; 

Let  us  drink  till  we  die. 

When  the  saints  we  relie 
Will  mingle  their  songs  .with  oar  revelrie. 

This  savors  of  the  “Abbot  of  Unreason.” 
We  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  further 
descriptions  of  the  mumming  and  masking 
which  took  place  in  old  times  on  St.  Stephen’s 
Day — they  were  but  continuations  of  the  Christ- 
mas gambols — but  will  pass  on. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day , the  27th,  apart 
from  the  Apostle  himself  and  the  sendee  gf  the 
festival,  offers  but  little  that  is  interesting.  In- 
deed we  find  only  one  custom  peculiar  to  it, 
and  that  is  well  described  in  some  verses  which 
Mr.  Hone  says  Barnaby  Googe  has  translated 
from  the  “Popish  Kingdome,”  a Latin  poem, 
written  in  1553,  by  Naogeorgus.  Doubtless 
the  said  Naogeorgus  was  a man  of  parts ; but 
as  to  where  he  lived,  or  who  he  was,  we  are 
quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  are.  All  that  we  can  say,  too,  of  Bar- 
naby is  that  he  was  a poet  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  give  his  lines,  however: 

Next*  John,  the  sonne  of  Zebedee, 
hath  lil»  appointed  day, 

Who  onco  by  cruell  tyraunt’e  will 
constrayned  was,  they  say, 

Strong  poyson  up  to  drinke,  therefore 
the  papistes  doe  beleeve 
That  whoso  puts  their  trust  in  him 
no  poyson  them  can  greere. 

The  wine  beside  that  halowed  is 
in  worship  of  his  name. 

The  priestea  doc  give  the  people 
that  bring  money  for  the  same. 

And  after,  with  the  selfe  same  wine, 
are  little  mancheta  made 
Agaynst  the  boystrous  winter  stormes, 
and  sundry  euch  like  trade. 

The  men  upon  this  solemne  day 
do  take  this  holy  wine 
To  make  them  strong,  so  do  the  maydes 
to  make  them  faire  and  fine. 
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Innocents'  Day9  or  Childermas , the  28th. — We 
have  related  Herod’s  design  upon  the  life  of  the 
young  Child,  and  the  frustration  of  his  first  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Him.  Exasperated  at  being 
mocked,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  Magi,  he  im- 
mediately directed  a general  massacre  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem  to  bo  made  ; thus  hop- 
ing to  effect  his  object.  The  flight,  however,  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus  into 
Egypt  completely  foiled  him  a second  time,  and 
secured  the  Child  forever  from  all  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature.  Objections  to  the  narrative  of 
Matthew  have  been  raised  by  skeptics.  “They 
may  be  answered  best,”  says  Alford,  “by  re- 
membering the  monstrous  character  of  this  ty- 
rant. Herod  had  marked  his  way  to  his  throne, 
and  his  reign  itself,  with  blood ; had  murdered 
his  wife  (the  beautiful  Mariamne)  and  three 
sons,  the  last  just  about  this  time;  and  was 
likely  enough,  in  his  blind  fury,  to  have  made 
no  inquiries,  but  given  the  savage  order  at 
once.”  Of  the  extent  of  the  massacre  we  are 
not  informed;  but,  as  Alford  remarks,  “it  is 
not  probable  that  a great  number  of  children 
perished  in  so  small  a place  as  Bethlehem  and 
its  neighborhood.” 

It  was  once  the  habit  fa  the  Roman  Church 
to  say  masses  on  Innocents’  Day  for  the  bo uls 
of  the  victims  who  perished  in  Herod’s  massa- 
cre. Hence  the  day  received  the  appellation 
of  Childermas.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hone 
for  the  following : 

“It  was  formerly  a custom  to  whip  up  the 
children  on  Innocents’ -day  morning,  in  order 
‘ that  the  memorial  of  Herod’s  murder  of  the 
Innocents  might  stick  the  closer,  and  so,  in  a 
moderate  proportion,  to  act  over  the  cruel  tie 
again  in  kinde.’  The  day  w as  deemed  itself  of 
especial  ill  omen ; and  hence  the  superstitious 
never  married  on  Childermas  - day.  Neither 
upon  this  day  was  it  ‘lucky’  to  put  on  new 
clothes,  or  pare  the  nails,  or  begin  any  thing 
of  moment.  In  the  play  of  4 Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tle’  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  is  instanced  by 
an  objection  urged  to  an  expedition  proposed 
on  a Friday:  ‘Friday,  quoth ’a,  a dismal  day.’ 
This  vulgar  superstition  reached  the  throne; 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  IV.  (according 
to  Jcnn)  was  put  off  till  the  Monday,  because 
the  preceding  Sunday  was  Childermas  - day. 
Lastly,  a mother  in  the  ‘ Spectator’  is  made  to 
say  at  that  time : ‘ No,  child,  if  it  please  God 
you  shall  not  go  into  join-hand  on  Childermas- 
day.’” 

Something,  nevertheless,  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  the  day.  The  lawyers  selected  it  as  a 
period  for  relaxation,  and  the  “King  of  the 
Cockneys”  received  especial  honor  on  Childer- 
mas-day.  In  fact  it  was  a holiday  to  all  ex- 
cept those  from  whom  it  derived  part  of  its 
name. 

St.  Thomas  a Bechet's  Day , the  29th. — Bccket 
is  only  recognized  as  a saint  and  martyr  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  have 
devoted  the  29th  not  only  to  him  but  to  some 
other  saints,  of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
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Wo  believe  that  they  canonized  so  many  that 
they  could  not  furnish  each  one  with  a day  to 
himself. 

St.  Sabinas' s Day , the  30th. — This  day,  like 
the  former,  belongs  to  several  saints,  of  whom 
St.  Sabinus  is  the  principal.  None,  however, 
is  of  any  importance.  We  can  not  find  that 
cither  of  the  days  last  mentioned  was  marked 
by  any  particular  usages,  or  had  any  thing  par- 
ticular connected  with  it.  We  merely  mention 
th6m  because  they  have  a place  in  the  Calendar. 

New- Years  Eve,  the  31st. — We  would  pre- 
mise that  the  phrase  “eve” or  “even,”  though 
an  abbreviation  of  the  word  evening,  in  its 
present  acceptation  applies  to  the  whole  day 
which  precedes  a festival.  Formerly,  Chris- 
tians were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  “ vigils”  on 
the  evenings  prior  to  certain  festivals,  and  by 
extraordinary  devotions  preparing  for  the  bet- 
ter celebration  of  the  feast  on  the  following 
day.  The  words  “eve”  and  “vigil”  thus  grew 
to  be  almost  synonymous.  New-Year’s  Eve, 
however,  is  not  a vigil ; for  none  of  the  festi- 
vals which  occur  between  Christmas  and  Can- 
dlemas, the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  Febru- 
ary 2d,  is  preceded  by  a vigil ; the  period  being 
regarded  as  one  of  jo  f and  not  proper  for  fast- 
ing. The  same  is  true  of  the  days  which  inter- 
vene between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The 
eves  of  Christmas  and  of  Easter  were  always 
esteemed  the  most  important  vigils  of  the  year, 
and  were  observed  with  the  greatest  strictness 
by  the  devotional.  The  Christmas  and  Easter 
seasons  were  likewise  considered  periods  for 
especial  rejoicing,  and  were  honored  accord- 
ingly. 

New-Year’s  Eve — 

Yes,  tbe  year  is  growing  old, 

And  liis  eye  is  pale  and  bleared ! 

Death  with  frosty  hand  and  cold 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard. 

Sorely — sorely ! 

Yes,  the  year  is  hastening  to  a close ; soon  it 
will  be  united  to  those  which  preceded  it,  and 
save  by  the  influence  it  must  exercise  upon 
time  to  come,  it  will  be  known  no  more.  No 
more  ! How  touching  is  the  expression ! It  is 
peculiar  to  our  own  language.  To  what  sad 
thoughts  it  gives  rise ; what  melancholy  feel- 
ings it  awakens!  No  more!  Yes,  the  year 
has  grown  old.  Time  pursues  its  stealthy, 
steady,  unfaltering  progress ; soon,  too,  we  will 
grow  old  like  the  year.  Jamieson  supposes 
the  name,  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  “to  be  derived 
from  the  carols  sung  on  this  day.”  The  last 
stanza  of  one  of  those  chanted  on  Christmas 
would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  Singing  E’en. 
It  forms  part  of  the  collection  presented  to  Mrs. 
Howitt  by  Mrs.  Fletcher : 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house 
And  mistress  also; 

And  all  the  little  children 
That  round  the  table  go 

With  their  pockets  full  of  money, 

Arid  their  cellars  full  of  beer ; 

And  God  send  you  a Happy  New  Year. 


Again: 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

Mistress  and  children  dear; 

Joyful  may  their  Christmas  be, 

And  happy  their  New  Year. 

“To  this  day  also  belongs,”  adds  Mrs.  How- 
itt, “th t Hogmanay y or Hogmena,  which  has  been 
supposed,  and  not  without  some  appearance  of 
reason,  to  be  a corruption  of  a Druid  rite,  w hile  - 
the  word  itself  would  seem  to  have  come  to  us 
from  Normandy.  GW,  or  Guy , is  the  Celtic 
name  for  ‘oak;*  and  Keysler  tells  us  that  on 
the  31st  of  December  the  boys  and  youths  go 
about  the  towns  and  villages  begging  for  gifts, 
while,  by  way  of  wishing  a happy  New  Year,  they 
say  4 Au  Guy  L'An  Nevf—  To  the  Mistletoe,  the 
New-Year’s  come;’  by  which  word  they  desig- 
nate not  only  the  season  but  ‘the  gift  received. 

“In  Scotland  the  custom  prevailed  until  very 
lately,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  ceased  entirely  to 
exist,  of  distributing  sweet  cakes  and  a partic- 
ular kind  of  sugared  bread  for  several  days  be- 
fore and  after  the  new  year ; and  on  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year,  especially  called  Hog- 
menai,  the  social  meetings  made  a point  of  re- 
maining together  till  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
when  they  all  rose  up,  kissed  each  other,  and 
wished  a Happy  New  Year  around.  Children 
and  others  went  about  for  several  nights  from 
house  to  house  in  gtiisarts,  or  gtnsarcls , that  is 
to  say,  in  masquerade  disguises,  singing  at  the 
same  time : 

4 Rise  up,  good  wife,  and  be  no  swier 
To  deale  your  bread  as  long's  you're  here; 

The  time  will  come  when  you’ll  be  dead. 

And  neither  want  nor  meal  nor  bread.' " 

What  can  be  said  of  a year  ? Of  what  one 
shall  we  speak  ? Each  year  differs  from  every 
other;  and  to  every  person  each  year  presents 
quite  a different  aspect.  The  thoughts  natu- 
rally dwell  most  upon  that  which  is  passing 
away.  Let  those  to  whom  it  has  been  illu- 
mined by  the  favoring  smiles  of  a kind  Heaven 
rejoice  ancLbe  thankful ; and  let  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  sad  and  weary  take  heart  of  grace, 
and  be  strong  in  hope  for  the  future. 

Edwin  Lee’s  “Christmas  and  New  Year” 
concludes  thus  • 

The  clack  strikes  twelve,  and  the  Old  Year  die*.  Boi* 
raise  Ms  body  on  a bier , and  maidens  sing  the  /olio ic- 
ing Dirge : 

Bring  the  last  December  rose, 

Frosted  o'er  with  wintry  snows; 

Lot  the  fading  petals  fall 
O'er  the  Year’s  funereal  pall 

From  the  wood  some  oak  leaves  bring 
That  were  green  in  early  spring; 

Scatter  them  about  the  bier 
Of  the  now  departing  Year. 

Let  the  bells  upon  their  wheels, 

' While  our  fond  ideas  veer, 

Ring  the  solemn  midnight  peals, 

Ling'rlng  for  the  dying  Year. 

Harkl  the  peal  lias  ceased  to  roll; 

Silence  reigns;  but  now  a toll 
Breaks  upon  the  startled  ear — 

Gone  forever  is  the  Year  I 
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IN  EIGHT  SECTIONS. 

{ 1. — CHOLOOKE. 

MR.  FITZ  PATRICK,  a friend  of  mine  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  had  invited  me,  then 
in  London,  to  spend  the  month  of  July  with 
him ; and  mnch  as  I dislike  exposing  a favorite 
horse  to  the  risks  of  sea-travel,  I took  Cholookd 
with  me. 

I have  always  had  a jealousy  of  grooms.  To 
abandon  a valuable  animal  to  their  influence 
and  care  is  a kindred  fault  to  that,  even  oftener 
seen,  of  substituting  the  nurse  for  the  mother. 
Looked  at  merely  as  property,  no  kind  of  it 
thrives  better  than  the  horse  for  the  constant 
use  of  the  master’s  eye.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  a friend — as  I considered  Cholookd — the  horse 
is  not  only  happier  for  the  attention  of  his  mas- 
ter, but  confers  a happiness  on  him  by  his  grati- 
tude shown  in  affectionate  manners  and  re- 
doubled service,  which  no  indolent  horseman 
need  ever  expect  to  experience.  I have  never 
felt  easy  unless  I visited  my  horso  at  least  once 
a day.  This  has  boen  particularly  the^ase  since 
Cholooke  saved  my  life  for  the  sixth  time,  al- 
though when  I took  steamer  from  Liverpool  he 
had  only  obliged  me  to  that  extent  five  times; 
yet  I could  not  persuade  myself  to  leave  him  in 
the  London  stables.  I had  indeed  gone  so  far 
as  to  send  my  luggage  to  the  train  for  Liver- 
pool before  I made  up  my  mind  to  take  him 
across  the  Channel.  I had  half  an  hour  for  lunch 
and  lounging — picked  up  “Charley  O’Malley” 
to  amuse  me  between  stout  and  sandwich — got 
struck  with  a fit  of  horse-enthusiasm — thought 
how  proud  I should  be  of  Cholooke'  in  Lever’s 
country — saw  a groom  in  the  street  whipping 
some  other  man’s  favorite  horso  unmercifully — 
and  jumping  into  a cab  reached  the  station  in 
time  to  detain  the  train.  When  I did  set  out 
Cholookd  was  with  me.  And  with  me,  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  he  landed  in  Ireland. 

That  change  of  mind  was  for  mo  the  luckiest 
turn  of  fortune’s  wheel.  How  Cholooke  saved 
my  life  for  the  sixth  time,  together  with  his 
own,  his  master’s,  and,  what  is  still  more,  his 
country’s  reputation,  it  is  my  intention  herein 
to  relate. 

Cholookd  is  a strange  name  for  a horse — I 
don’t  deny  it.  He  was  named  after  the  loftiest 
waterfall  in  the  known  world — the  greatest  of 
the  Great  Yo-Semite  falls,  in  California.  There 
was  a manifest  propriety  in  thus,  naming  him, 
since  his  earliest  christenings  were  in  the  spray 
flung  by  that  fierce  priest  of  Nature,  old  Cho- 
looke, who  was  baptizer,  font,  and  sponsor  all 
in  one.  Then,  too,  the  namesakes  resembled 
each  other  in  temperament.  My  horse  had  his 
spurts  and  plunges  like  Cholooke.  Neither  of 
them  would  satisfy  people  who  like  mill-dams. 

I never  liked  them.  If  any  enterprising  spec- 
ulator in  the  picturesque  should  go  about  New 
York  contracting  to  introduce  a waterfall,  on 


reasonable  terms,  into  every  body’s  back-yard, 
he  should  not  put  one  in  mine.  I would  not 
have  a waterfall  that  could  go  into  a back-yard. 
For  the  same  reason  I would  not,  at  any  figure, 
buy  that  animated  spring-board  known  popular- 
ly as  “ the  kind  family  horse.”  Niagara  would 
please  me  no  better  were  its  roar  warranted  not 
to  disturb  the  most  delicate  invalid.  I would  not 
comb  Ben  Lomond ; nor  would  I twice  look  at 
a horse  who  had  not  enough  spirit  in  him  to 
behave  as  savagely  as  Cholookd  did  under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  my  first  introduction 
to  him. 

Our  meeting  occurred  at  a San  Francisco 
sales-stablc,  where  I had  gone  to  buy  homes  for 
a party  consisting  of  myself  and  several  other 
gentlemen  about  setting  out  for  a tour  of  ex- 
ploration in  the  Sierra. 

I had  selected  for  the  examination  of  my 
friends  the  animals  which  I thought  particular- 
ly to  the  taste  of  each,  when  I found  I had  left 
but  scanty  choice  for  myself.  I was  looking 
discontentedly  at  an  amiable,  large-legged  pie- 
bald, who,  to  believe  his  proprietor,  had  all  the 
wisdom  of  Balaam’s  ass,  and,  to  believe  his  ears, 
might  have  possessed  the  same  pedigree.  I had 
just  made  up  my  mind  to  look  elsewhere,  when 
a bright  blood-bay  of  sixteen  hands  rushed  up 
the  front  ramp,  and  nearly  through  the  stable, 
out  of  the  back-door  again. 

“Oh ! here’s  one  you  haven’t  seen,” said  the 
proprietor,  getting  out  of  his  way  with  all  dis- 
patch. 

“Humph!”  insubordinatcly  growled  the 
groom.  “ Who  wants  that  divil  ?” 

I fixed  my  eyes  on  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation. Ho  was  frothing  at  the  mouth  like  a 
case  of  demoniacal  possession.  He  had  torn 
the  girth  of  a trotting-harness  from  his  back, 
and  every  now  and  then  snapped  at  the  remain- 
der viciously  as  a wild-cat,  meanwhile  uttering 
sounds  unlike  any  previous  horse  uttterance  I 
ever  heard,  and,  in  my  mind,  comparable  only 
to  the  panting  way  in  which  men  abuse  each 
other  in  the  breathless  stage  of  a rough-and- 
tumble  fight — a sort  of  0-0-0 ! terminating  in 
a gasp  of  concentrated  spite.  It  was  only  to  be 
wondered  that  he  had  not  smashed  the  thills 
and  skeleton  of  the  buggy  which  some  unrea- 
soning person  had  ventured  to  strap  to  his  in- 
dignant sides. 

He  was  a bom  saddle-horse.  That  was  as 
plain  as  day.  He  knew  it  as  well  as  I did; 
and  when  he  saw  me  looking  at  him  he  stopped 
biting  at  his  harness,  and  regarded  me  from  his 
blood-shot,  bulged-out  eyes  for  several  seconds, 
with  an  expression  like  the  query : 

“Stranger!  can  you  understand  why  I re- 
bel?” 

I answered  the  question  by  walking  up  to 
him  and  patting  his  neck.  The  groom  direful- 
! ly  muttered,  “Ye’d  better  lave  that  alone;” 
but  Cholooke  did  not  seem  to  be  of  his  opinion. 
He  nipped  at  me  once,  but  seeing  that  I did  not 
start  he  paused,  reflected,  and  then  put  his  head 
around  gently  in  play.  I felt  my  way  down  his 
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cheeks  and  nose,  talking  to  him  in  that  low 
petting  voice  to  which  a horse  is  as  susceptible 
as  a woman.  Before  long  he  was  permitting 
me  to  examine  his  mouth  and  his  feet,  as  if  I 
had  been  the  family  farrier  for  generations  up 
his  pedigree. 

My  examination  resulted  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  sound  of  wind  and  limb;  in  age 
rising  six ; well  put  together ; capable  of  being 
trained  both  to  speed  and  to  endurance ; a good 
eater  and  of  healthy  habit,  as  indicated  by  a 
skin  the  most  beautiful  I ever  saw  over  horse- 
flesh— soft  and  pliant  as  a woman’s,  with  silky 
hair  of  that  lustrous  bay  shade  which  is  irides- 
cent in  the  sun.  As  I afterward  found,  not 
even  a month’s  44  picketing  out”  could  make  it 
lie  roughly. 

The  frank  confession  of  both  proprietor  and 
groom  finally  informed  me  that,  as  a drawback 
to  the  above  excellences,  Cholooke  (then  called 
44  Scarem-much,”  as  a stable-yard  corruption 
of  the  name  Scaramouches  under  which  a terri- 
fied lady-owner  had  sold  him)  was  an  animal 
of  most  uncertain  and  unfortunate  temper,  and 
gifted  with  all  the  vices  under  the  sun.  I saw, 
moreover,  for  myself  that  he  was  perceptibly 
ewe-necked ; but  experience  had  taught  me  that, 
however  touch  of  a defect  this  trait  may  be  in 
point  of  looks,  it  is  any  thing  else  but  that  a9 
regards  speed  and  endurance.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  hard  to  quote  from  the  calendars  of  the  turf 
any  first-class  animals  which  curbed  to  a degree 
entitling  him  to  a position  among  fashionable 
parade  horses.  All  pasturing  animals  are  apt 
to  acquire  the  ewe-neck,  and  few  peculiarities 
sooner  become  permanent. 

As  to  Cholook<Ts  moral  defects  I reasoned  in 
this  wise : 44  Here  is  a misunderstood  intellect. 
I can  not  supposo  that  all  the  fury  I have  wit- 
nessed could  be  aroused  by  the  mere  heat  and 
worry  of  a light  trotting-harness.  There  is 
some  common-sense  in  a horse.  Ho  has  ad- 
equate motives  if  one  can  but  find  them.  He 
is  enraged  because  he  is  entirely  mismanaged. 
And  he  has  the  very  shape  for  a saddle !” 

Here — as  the  physical  strayed  into  the  moral 
field — I asked  the  proprietor  if  he  had  ever  tried 
him  under  saddle.  The  groom  grinned,  and 
answered  for  his  superior  that  the  last  time  a 
gentleman  tried  that  the  beast  threw  him  and 
broke  his  arm. 

f asked  if  the  sufferer  had  been  using  a Mex- 
ican bit.  The  man  said,  44  Yes,”  and  I replied 
that  I had  supposed  so.  The  conference  ended 
in  my  saddling  him  myself,  bridling  him  with 
a plain  snaffle,  and  riding  away  upon  him,  aft- 
er the  payment  of  seventy  dollars  in  gold  of  the 
realm.  But  for  his  reputation  I certainly  could 
not  have  bought  him  under  $600. 

My  acquisition,  like  most  of  those  desperate 
characters  which  philanthropy  undertakes  to  ed- 
ucate up  to  the  normal  standard,  was  no  case 
for  sudden  conversion,  and  gave  me  a tussle  be- 
fore he  consented  to  reform.  He  was  full  of 
blood — three-quarters  Morgan,  and  the  rest  be- 
longing to  a tribe  of  Mustangs  famous  for  speed 


and  endurance.  He  had  the  spirit  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  both  his  sources.  He  liked  me  from 
the  outset,  but  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
accept  me  as  his  master  until  I had  proved  my- 
self so.  I felt  all  the  fonder  of  him  for  that — a 
fondness  growing  out  of  respect — and  set  about 
presenting  him  the  evidence  necessary  to  com- 
plete conviction. 

During  the  ten  days  which  were  to  elapse  be- 
fore my  party  started  for  the  Sierra  I daily  took 
Cholookd  out  for  drill.  In  a very  short  time  I 
found  that  he  wanted  nothing  for  wind  and  con- 
dition but  a wise  daily  increase  of  exercise,  his 
well-known  ferocity  having  given  him  little  to 
do  but  cat  and  drink  during  his  stay  at  the  salcs- 
stable.  He  was  presently  able  to  make  the  dis- 
tance between  Point  Lobas  and  the  stables — 
eight  miles — in  twenty-six  minutes.  For  a 
green  horse  I thought  this  satisfactory,  espe? 
daily  as  he  only  broke  twice  in  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

Regarding  his  spiritual  state  there  still  re- 
mained much  ground  for  concern.  On  consult- 
ing my  diary  of  that  period  I find — 

1.  Cholookd  bucked. — The  thing  itself  is  dread- 
ful enough  without  permitting  ideal  minds  to 
make  it  worse  than  it  is  by  pondering  upon  the 
mystery  of  the  still  more  fearful  word.  I hast- 
en, then,  to  define  “bucking”  as  a violent  per- 
pendicular leaping  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
the  animal  landing  perfectly  stiff-legged,  with  an 
effect  jarring  to  the  nerves  of  the  most  rugged 
constitution,  and  producing  in  the  most  her- 
metically sealed  countenance  what  refined  doc- 
tors nowadays  call  “nasal  hemorrhagia.” 

For  this  vice  one  good  prescription  is  to  let 
the  horse  44  buck  himself  out.”  To  accomplish 
this  with  ease  to  the  rider  every  frontiersman’s 
spur  has  a little  iron  bell  dangling  from  the 
rowel.  This,  which  in  peacefhl  times  jingles 
for  cheerfulness, in  times  of  tempest  (i.e.,  “buck- 
ing”) is,  by  an  adroit  movement  of  the  foot, 
thrown  between  the  rays  of  tho  iron  star.  This 
brings  the  spur  to  a dead-lock.  One  of  its 
points  is  thrust  on  each  side  of  the  horse  into 
the  hair-cloth  meshes  of  the  cincle  (Californian 
for  girth),  and  by  this  firm  clastic  foothold,  with 
his  feet  entirely  out  of  the  stirrups,  the  horse- 
man raises  himself  just  sufficiently  to  avoid  the 
shock  as  his  animal  strikes  the  ground.  By 
this  process  a patient  man  can  tire  out  the  worst 
horse  that  ever  bucked. 

In  my  diary  I find  here : 

“Mem. — A good  method  to  show  the  antagonist  that 
you  can  s'and  it  as  long  as  he  can.— When  your  liorso 
has  tired  of  bucking,  you  quietly  let  yourself  down  on  his 
saddle;  allow  him  a little  while  to  recover  his  breath, 
feel  you  tranquilly  on  bis  back,  and  realize  that  he  ha* 
accomplished  nothing  but  his  own  unnecessary  exhaus- 
tion, and  that  perhaps  this  new  man  may  be  his  master 
after  alt  If,  then,  you  proceed  to  breathe  him  for  a mile 
or  two;  a little  over  tho  usual  pace,  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 
Its  effect  will  be  to  expend  much  of  the  extra  nervous  irri- 
tation remaining  from  hia  fit  of  sulks,  and  will  show  him 
at  once  that  you  have  only  waited  for  him  to  return  to 
reason  that  yon  might  resume  your  own  predetermined 
way.” 

But  the  grand' constitutional  remedy  for  Cho- 
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lookd’s  bucking  (and  how  many  sprigs  and  bios-  conceived  resolution  to  ascend  to  the  porch  and 
soms  of  evil  fall  off  when  that  is  applied  at  the  enter  the  front-door.  If  we  were  far  enough  in 
roots !)  I found  to  be  making  him  love  me.  If  the  country  to  encounter  rancho  or  barn-yard 
he  did  that , he  would  like  to  have  me  on  his  gates  I invariably  had  a fight  with  him  before  I 
back,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  would  stop  buck-  could  persuade  him  to  pass  them.  He  was  as 
ing  as  a proceeding  imperfectly  calculated  to  obstinate  upon  the  right  of  visit  as  an  English 
keep  me  there.  To  my  surprise  (for  it  is  usu-  Admiralty  Lord,  and  took  as  long  to  be  con- 
ally  one  #f  the  most  obstinate  of  vices)  this  vinced  that  his  freak  could  not  be  indulged, 
bucking  ceased  to  trouble  me  sooner  than  any  Firmness  beyond  his  own,  exerted  with  steady 
defect  in  his  character.  gentleness,  was  the  remedy  which  prbved  finally 

And  that  I might  still  see  by  what  uncertain  successful ; but  at  first  I lived  in  constant  un- 
certainty as  to  the  exact  line  where  society  ceased 
to  tolerate  horse-training  on  the  public  highway ; 
where  misfortune  shaded  into  a legal  offense; 
and  where  my  tribulations  with  Cholookd  might 
amount  to  a cause  for  the  action  “ Queue  cla a- 
backward  with  the  hardest  part  of  the  skull.  It  sum  fregit .” 

is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  a horse’s  brain-  5.  I will  not  farther  “ peach”  upon  him  to 
case  coming  without  the  slightest  premonition,  the  public  than  to  mention  that  be  sometimes 
with  the  velocity  of  a prize-fighter’s  fist  against  balked,  and  on  such  occasions  was  a Gibraltar  in 
a rider’s  thorax,  is  a dose  which  may  unfit  the  horse-flesh.  More  properly  I should  call  him 
strongest  pair  of  lungs  for  their  normal  use  for  a Tarpeian  Rock,  because  many  an  unhappy 
at  least  five  minutes.  wretch  had  been  thrown  from  his  precipitous 

Regarding  this  vice  too  murderous  to  dally  front  when  the  notion  of  stopping  short  in  a 
with  I undertook  to  cure  it  immediately.  It  three-minute  dash  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
was  the  only  mean,  treacherous  fault  which  I sickened  him  of  this  terrific  pleasantry  by 
Cholookd  had  ; all  the  more  reason,  then,  why  I bringing  his  nose  around  close  against  my  left 
should  at  once  give  him  my  opinion  of  it.  The  knee,  and  keeping  him  in  that  position  with  my 
third  time  that  ho  exhibited  it  I had  been  an  hand  held  low,  while  I spurred  him  upon  the 
hour  watching  for  him,  and  was  ready.  As  his  right  flank  so  mercilessly  that  if  I had  worn  any 
head  came  up  my  fist  went  down.  They  met  thing  but  the  blunt  Mexican  apparatus  the  blood 
just  back  of  his  ears  along  the  crease.  He  would  have  streamed  from  my  rowels.  After 
reeled  and  staggered  like  a drunkard.  A little  turning  him  like  a peg-top  as  long  as  I could 
child  could  have  led  him  away.  I looked  to  see  stand  it  I again  gave  him  his  head.  For  the 
him  fall,  and  cleared  my  feet  of  the  stirrups,  first  minute  that  receptacle  of  mischief  was  not 
but  he  presently  recovered  himself,  went  forward  of  much  use  to  him.  While  he  was  still  thor- 
at  a brisk  rate  sneezing,  and  never  more  at-  oughly  bewildered,  and  feeling  wildly  with  his 
tempted  the  trip-hammer  trick  on  me.  feet  to  keep  himself  from  falling,  I launched  him 

3.  Cholooke  bit. — I cured  this  vice  by  getting  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  halting  him  only 
his  mouth  healthy,  partly  by  a wash,  of  which  when  he  was  out  of  breath.  This  is  not  the 
myrrh  and  alum  were  the  chief  ingredients,  and,  way  to  deal  with  most  balky  horses.  In  harness 
still  more,  by  the  use  of  a rational  bit.  I never  a horse  usually  balk3  because  his  load  is  too 
approached  him  without  holding  out  some  little  j heavy,  or  because  inconsistent  orders  and  gen- 
tid-bit  that  associated  my  gestures  toward  his  oral  ignorant  management  have  perplexed  him. 
mouth  with  pleasurable  impressions;  and  final-  j But  Cholooke  had  no  such  excuses.  Ilis  balk- 
ly  he  permitted  examination  of  it  with  as  much  ( ing  with  me  was  the  purest  perversity,  though 
confidence  as  a baby  shows  in  letting  you  feel  mismanagement  had  doubtless  originated  the 
its  gums.  Though  his  skin  was  so  sensitive  vice  with  him. 

that  he  was  constantly  compelled  to  nip  at  in-  I shall  hnvo  been  followed  thus  far  by  horse- 
seots,  he  never  showed  his  teeth  at  a human  men.  If  any  other  readers  have  accompanied 
acquaintance  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  them  I will  make  the  rest  of  the  way  as  interest- 
service  with  me.  ing,  in  other  technical  respects,  as  I know  how. 

4.  An  insane  propensity  to  break  into  the  After  I had  reformed  Cholooke'  I found,  just 
premises  of  private  citizens. — In  the  outskirts  as  I had  expected,  that  I had  a horse  in  every 
of  San  Francisco  Cholooke  was  a terror  to  the  respect  superior  to  the  six-hundred-dollar  ani- 
inhabitants  of  shanties.  He  despised  their  hum-  > mal  who  had  never  needed  reformation,  or  whose 
ble  inclosures,  and  undertook  on  every  favorable  character  had  been  formed  by  some  other  hand 
occasion  to  flank  their  rails  or  tear  down  their  j than  his  rider  and  previous  to  his  purchase, 
pickets.  He  was  fond  of  old  straw-hats,  and  j No  dog  over  possessed  more  attachment  to  his 
did  not  scruple  to  take  them  from  the  heads  of  i master,  or  a higher  degree  of  intelligence.  Cho- 
children  belonging  to  suburban  foreign  parents,  j lookd  was  fast ; I trotted  him  in  three  minutes 
Within  the  city  limits  he  behaved  like  Attila.  j without  the  spur.  He  was  versatile ; breaking 
Civilization  had  no  boundaries  for  him.  I have  into  the  gallop  at  word  of  command ; falling 
known  him  stop  at  a flight  of  freestone  steps,  into  the  pace  by  a mere  touch  on  the  shoulder ; 
and  fill  with  dismay  a refined  family  looking  out  leaping  any  obstruction  over  which  one  could 
of  the  parlor  windows  by  a suddenly  yet  sternly  take  a first-class  English  hunter ; dancing  in 
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tenure  I held  his  aristocratic  favor  he  indulged 
in  an  eccentricity  none  the  less  painful,  because, 
so  far  os  I can  learn,  it  was  purely  original  with 
himself. 

2.  This  consists  of  a sudden  blow  delivered 
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excellent  time  to  music,  or  even  to  drum-tap. 
He  was  so  obedient  that  he  would  fight  rather 
than  leave  the  place  to  which  I had  assigned 
him  without  “rein-strap”  or  hitch  of  any  kind ; 
and  his  endurance  was  proportional  to  his  other 
virtues.  As  the  crowning  excellence  of  all  he 
had  “ nous ” — was  the  animal  for  an  emergency, 
and  not  9nly  knew  how  to  shift  for  himself,  but 
on  occasion  for  his  rider  also. 

Having  abundance  of  'time  I sent  on  my  lug- 
gage by  the  common  conveyance,  and,  on  the 
back  of  Cholook^,  pursued  my  own  journey 
from  the  coast  to  my  friend’s  estate. 

$ 2.— THREE  NATIONALITIES. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  of  an  early  July  evening 
when  I trotted  up  the  fine  old  avenue  of  elms 
and  European  lindens  leading  from  the  porter's 
lodge  to  Nestledown — Mr.  Fitz  Patrick’s  hospi- 
table country  house.  During  the  afternoon  I 
had  been  compelled  to  turn  in  to  a road-side 
44  shebeen”  by  one  of  those  almost  daily  summer 
showers  which  preserve  to  this  beautiful  island 
its  Emerald  reputation,  and  now  every  refreshed 
leaf  of  boughs  above  or  blade  of  grass  beneath 
was  tipped  with  its  pendent  orb  of  crystal  turn- 
ing to  ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  and  carbuncle 
in  the  slant  flame  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
house,  as  I saw  the  moment  I passed  the  lodge, 
occupied  a commanding  position  on  the  edge 
of  what  we  in  America  should  call  “a  bluff.” 
This  natural  formation  was  artificially  terraced 
down  each  flank  toward  the  north  and  south, 
but  left  in  its  original  shape  on  the  eastern 
slope  where  the  house  fronted.  This  slope  was 
luxuriantly  sodded  to  its  foot,  where  it  met 
the  lawn  proper.  Through  this  lawn  wound 
the  avenue,  graveled  hard  as  a pavement,  and 
reaching  the  base  of  the  southern  terraces, 
ascended  in  a roundabout  but  picturesque  series 
of  lines  to  a broad  and  lofty  carriage  arch  in 
front  of  the  porch,  built  of  creamy  tufa,  sup- 
ported by  corbeled  pillars,  and  bearing  the  Fitz 
Patrick  arms  carved  on  the  keystones. 

I was  met  by  my  host  with  a hearty  Irish 
welcome,  half-way  between  the  lodge  and  the 
terraces.  He  was  mounted  on  a brisk  little  Gal- 
loway, and  accompanied  me  directly  to  his  sta- 
bles, where  I saw  Cholooke'  put  up  for  the  night. 
This  attended  to  he  led  me  to  the  house  by  a 
shrubby  foot-path,  showed  me  my  room  and 
asked  me  to  excuse  further  ceremony  till  the 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  as  his  family  had  just  come 
in  from  a day  at  the  Assize  races,  and  were 
dressing,  as  I much  needed  to  do  myself.  My 
baggage  having  reached  Nestledown  before  me, 
I was  able  to  acquit  myself  of  a very  satisfactory 
toilet;  and  being  a young  man  at  that  time, 
put  on  my  prettiest  white  tie  as  well  as  my  most 
winning  manners.  Upon  whom  my  impression 
was  to  be  made  I had  no  idea ; Mr.  Fitz  Patrick’s 
eldest  child  being  a son  then  at  Trinity  College ; 
his  wife  dead  a number  of  years  previously ; 
and  the  pet  daughter  of  whom  I had  often  heard 
him  speak,  invariably  mentioned  as  “my  little 
girl”  or  44  the  baby.” 


To  my  surprise  I discovered  oil  descending  to 
the  great  west  parlor  a charming  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  with  dreamy  brown  eyes  and  riant e 
mouth  ; golden  hair  (most  beautiful  of  all  con- 
trasts. for  dark  eyes);  a figure  developed  by 
horsewomanship  and  other  outdoor  exercise  into 
the  very  perfection  of  womanhood  \ a delicate 
little  hand  that  looked  like  rose-leaves,  and 
when  she  gave  it  to  me  with  innocent  confi- 
dence in  indorsement  of  her  father’s  welcome, 
felt  like  rose-leaves  too.  Her  voice  was  an  in- 
strument of  many  keys — all  of  them  so  sweet 
that  I could  not  decide  which  I liked  best.  Just 
as  I made  up  my  mind  in  favor  of  the  liquid 
undertone  which  took  me  home  to  American 
sunsets  and  the  vesper  gurgle  of  our  wood-robin, 
Daisy  laughed  a silvery  little  laugh  like  a June 
waterfall,  and  again  I was  undecided. 

I might  have  considered  the  question  with 
more  equanimity  had  I not  discovered,  even  be- 
fore we  went  in  to  dinner,  that  another  person 
was  interested  in  its  solution  equally  with  my- 
self. 

That  person  was  an  insufferable  Englishman ! 

Algernon  Maurice  Sidney  Trevannion  was 
captain  of  a company  in  Her  Majesty’s  Guards. 
He  was  introduced  to  me  by  that  name  and  title ; 
/was  presented  to  him  as  plain  Mr.  Von  Haar- 
lem, the  American  traveler,  hunter,  and  horse- 
man. Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  though  the  farthest  in 
the  world  removed  from  snobbery,  could  not 
help  the  feeling  common  to  every  man  under 
British  rule  that  I needed  a little  pedigree  to 
put  me  right  before  the  Captain,  and  that  as  a 
mere  private  citizen  I should  have  but  little 
picking  on  my  bones  for  a dainty  young  aristo- 
crat, none  of  whose  London  acquaintances  had 
less  names,  blood,  or  titles  than  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  introducing  me  he  added,  by  way 
of  appendix,  that  I belonged  to  a very  old  New 
York  family. 

The  Captain  cast  upon  me  one  of  those  supe- 
rior smiles  which  make  their  recipient  forever 
the  enemy  of  the  donor.  As  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick 
and  I turned  away  from  the  bow-window  in 
which  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  and  the  Captain  were 
standing  I heard  that  mellow  English  voice  say 
to  the  beautiful  Daisy : 

“Aw  really  1 Quite  a delightful  paradox! 
Then  they  do  have  old  families  in  New  York  ? 
How  long  does  it  take  to  make  them  ? Pray 
when  was  New  York  founded  ? George  Third — 
somewhere  about  that  time,  if  I recollect.  I 
say ! how  jolly  it  must  be  for  an  ancient  histo- 
rian in  that  country — so  close  to  his  facts,  you 
know.” 

Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  and  I were  crossing  the  parlor 
to  a table  strewn  in  elegant  carelessness  with  bog- 
oak  ornaments  of  every  description,  carved  by  a 
tenant  of  his,  in  whose  genius  (like  most  Irish 
landlords  at  this  day,  unless  their  veins  are 
tainted  with  absenteeism)  he  took  a just  pride. 
I knew  that  the  veriest  snob  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  such  pleas- 
antry as  the  Captain’s  with  a gentleman  to  whom 
he  had  just  been  introduced.  I therefore  cx- 
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cused  his  language  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  have  it  reach  my  ears.  Throwing 
a quick  glance  over  my  shoulder  I perceived 
that  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  did  not  even  smile  at  the 
wit  of  Mr.  Trevannion.  Woe  to  him  if  she  had 
smiled ! Since  she  had  not,  I put  him  down  in 
my  mind  for  a conditional  amnesty. 

I felt  still  more  like  forgiving  him  when  the 
footman  announced  dinner,  and  in  virtue  of  my 
being  the  latest  guest  I was  assigned  the  pleas- 
urable service  of  handing  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  in 
to  the  table.  We  formed  a partio  carrtfe  at  the 
first  homelike  dinner  I had  enjoyed  since  I left 
my  own  bachelor  menage  in  New  York.  The 
father  and  daughter  sat  vis-h-vis.  The  Captain 
sat  on  the  father’s  right,  I on  the  daughter’s. 
The  superior  smile  was  in  point-blank  range 
with  my  soup,  which  it- cooled,  and  my  salmon, 
which  it  made  watery ; it  dried  the  juice  out  of 
my  slice  of  sirloin  and  flattened  my  Champagne. 

“Father  hoped  to  see  yoji  here  last  evening, 
Mr.  You  Haarlem,”  said  Miss  Fitz  Patrick. 

“ And  I should  have  been  here  then  if  I had 
not  come  from  the  harbor  on  horseback.” 

“You  have  missed  something  which  I should 
have  been  much  pleased  to  have  you  see — the 
county  races” — said  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick.  44  Some- 
thing he  would  have  liked  to  see ; eh,  Trevan- 
nion ?” 

“Aw — yes — that  is  aw — I suppose— I should 
say  aw— quite  a novelty  to  an  American  gentle- 
man— when  he  got  acquainted  with  it,  you  know 
— we  do  those  things  so  differently  to  our  friends 
on  the  other  side.”  (Superior  smile  again.) 

4 4 Yes ; I believe  as  a general  thing  we  do  make 
a little  better  time  than  you  do.  Bat  I can  see  a 
great  improvement  in  you  since  we  sent  over 
Rarey  and  Ten  Broock.” 

“ *Pon  me  honor ! I say,  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick, 
Mr.  Von  Haarlem  seems  to  regard  us  as  a mis- 
sionary field !” 

“ Yes,  so  I observe.  He  looks  at  you  with  one 
TattersaU’s  eye  and  another  from  Exeter  Hall.” 

44  Aw  1 You,  did  you  say  ? Why  not  us  f” 

“ Because  I’m  an  Irishman,  I suppose,  and 
being  open  to  any  valuable  knowledge  that  pre- 
sents itself,  don’t  need  evangelization  quite  as 
much  as  you  across  the  Channel.  Besides,  ” added 
my  host  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “was  there 
ever'  an  Irishman  who  didn’t  know  every  thing 
about  horses  already?  Stop  the  veriest  bog- 
trotter  any  where  on  our  tight  little  island,  and 
a hundred  to  one  he’ll  tell  you  that  he  was 
brought  up  with  them  4 from  the  time  I was  the 
height  of  a bee’s  knee.’  Isn’t  that  your  expe- 
rience, Von  Haarlem?” 

“ Yes,  among  Irishmen  in  America.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I feel  it  a disappointment  not 
to  have  been  here  at  the  races.  I should  like 
to  see  the  horsemanship  on  which  they  pride 
themselves  so  much.” 

44  Ever  attended  the  Darby , Mr.  Von  Haar- 
lem?” asked  the  Captain,  in  a charitable  tone, 
as  if  he  pitied  the  mortification  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cause  an  American  by  referring  to  that 
subject. 


44 1 was  present  at  the  last  races,  Sir.” 

44  Aw.” 

The  Boston  yes,  the  German  so,  and  the  aw 
of  Young  England,  mean  unspeakable  things. 
The  Captain’s 44  aw”  meant  my  entire  extinction. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  44  Darby”  was  my  final 
rebuke,  and  I saw  beneath  the  exterior  puppy- 
ism of  the  Englishman  the  true  generosity  of 
the  man.  He  would  not  crow  over  me ; the 
“Darby”  had  been  recalled  to  my  mind,  my 
American  pretensions  were  floored,  and  he  would 
not  strike  them  after  they  were  down.  But  he 
evidently  expected  me  to  say  something.  When 
he  saw  me  silent  he  cast  a puzzled  glance  at  me 
and  continued : 

44 Very  well,  Sir;  what,  aw,  was  your  im- 
pression, aw?” 

44 1 saw  many  beautiful  animals,  some  which 
under  the  training  of  my  countryman,  Hiram 
Woodruff,  might  be  made  an  honor  to  any  Amer- 
ican race-course.” 

“Bless  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
looking  piteously  to  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick.  44  Why, 
this  is  prodigious !” 

My  host  laughed,  and  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  smiled 
in  spite  of  herself. 

44  In  fairness  I should  hare  told  you,”  said  the 
former,  addressing  Captain  Trevannion,  44  that 
my  friend  here  is  no  mere  theorist  in  horse  mat- 
ters, but  a most  obstinate  and  experienced  oppo- 
nent. By-the-way,  Von  Haarlem,  that  horse  of 
yours  has  a splendid  head.  I never  saw  cleaner 
lines  nor  a more  spirited  eye.  Where  did  you 
get  him  ? There’s  evident  blood  in  him,  though 
for  the  life  of  me  I couldn’t  tell  where  it  comes 
from.” 

“Til  tell  you,  then.  His  father  was  a full 
Morgan,  his  mother  half  Morgan  and  half  Mus- 
tang. In  the  English  sense  neither  of  these 
races  is  ‘blood.’  The  Mustang  is  a reclaimed 
animal,  belonging  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  the  wild  herds  of  the  American  plains. 
His  remote  ancestors  were  two  stallions  and  four 
mares  turned  loose  on  the  Pampas  by  early  Span- 
ish adventurers.  Whence  were  descended  the 
half-dozen  animals  which  colonized  the  New 
World  of  course  nobody  can  say,  though  they 
probably  had  some  Arab  or  rather  Moresco  stock 
in  them.” 

44  Isn’t  that  blood?”  asked  Miss  Daisy.  44  A fy 
pet  horse  is  an  Arabian,  and  if  any  horse  was 
ever  blooded  he  is.” 

She  looked  so  beautiful  in  her  enthusiasm  that 
if  her  pet  had  been  a Suffolk  punch  I believe  I 
should  have-  risked  my  reputation  by  saying 
“Yes,”  even  before  the  man  of  the  superior 
smile. 

44  Yes,  it  was  blood  once ; but  the  twelve  or  fif- 
teen generations  of  savagery  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  stock  were  turned  loose  on  the 
plains  have  obliterated  nearly  all  the  external 
characteristics  of  whatever  Arab  blood  the  Mus- 
tangs possess.  Their  great  speed  and  power  of 
endurance  may  perhaps  be  relied  on  to  prove 
the  pedigree ; they  also  resemble  the  Arabian 
in  size,  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  En- 
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glish  thorough-bred.  So  much  for  the  Mustang 
half  of  my  pet’s  mother.  The  rest  of  her  and 
the  whole  of  Cholookd’s  sire — the  Morgan  blood, 
though  not  as  far  from  its  European  source  as 
the  Mustang,  is  still  sufficiently  remote  to  have 
allowed  time  for  acclimation  and  other  modify- 
ing influences  to  produce  an  entirely  distinct 
variety.  The  original  Morgan  horse  was  born 
in  1793,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  at 
the  age  of  two  years  was  taken  to  Vermont, 
where  indeed  most  people  supposed  him  to  have 
originated,  multitudes  of  excellent  horses  there 
claiming  descent  from  him.” 

“Where  is  Vermont?”  asked  Miss  Daisy. 

“It’s  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Charleston,” 
said  Captain  Trerannion.  4 4 If  I remember  right- 
ly it's  not  very  far  from  New  Orleans.” 

“His  nearest  relations  with  European  stock 
are  derived  through  his  paternal  grandfather, 
imported  ‘Traveler.’  Among  his  foreign  an- 
cestors are  included  English  Eclipse,  Childers, 
and  the  Godolphin  Arabian.”  * 

44 Aw!”  said  the  Captain,  “then  it’s  easy 
enough  to  see  where  his  blood  comes  from.” 

“Excuse  me,  Captain  Trcvannion,  but  you 
are  not  ignorant  that  the  mother  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  race-characteristics. 
The  mother  of  the  original  Morgan  was  three 
generations  off  from  tho  nearest  British  thor- 
ough-bred, and  is  described  by  her  contempora- 
ries as  unusually  heavy-chcsted,  with  long  shag- 
gy hair  upon  her  legs,  almost  like  a 4 Shelty ;’ 
of  medium  size,  and  of  a color  approaching  the 
sorreL  An  animal  less  like  the  typical  English 
thorough-bred  in  external  respects  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  There  has  been  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  derive  her  pedigree  on  both  sides 
from  the  same  Wild-air  blood  to  which  it  is  be- 
lieved she  may  trace  her  sire.  At  the  best  her 
origin  is  very  uncertain ; only  less  so  than  that 
of  the  greatest  trotter  which  ever  lived — Flora 
Temple.  So  you  see  that  the  famous  4 Morgan’ 
was  an  equine  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh — the  found- 
er of  his  own  family.  Though  Flora  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  a first-class  (indeed  the 
first-class)  race-horse,  she  i9  not  the  only  one.” 

44  How  about  your  Lady  Suffolk?”  asked  Mr. 
Fitz  Patrick. 

44  She  comes  from  a strain  entirely  unknown 
beyond  hef  sire  ‘Engineer.’  ‘Dutchman’  is 
even  obscurer  in  his  pedigree,  and  on  our  side 
of  the  water  there  are  numerous  celebrated  ani- 
mals besides,  who  in  their  vein9  have  not  one 
well-authenticated  drop  of  any  fluid  which  Cap- 
tain Trcvannion  would  call  blood.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  all  pure  trotting  horses,  I indorse,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  Mr.  Wheelan’s  assertion, 
that  he  knows  in  the  city  of  New  York  above  a 
score  of  roadsters  in  common  use,  which  could 
successfully  enter  the  lists  against  the  fastest 
trotters  on  the  English  turf.  So,  Mr.  Fitz  Pat- 
rick, your  discovery  that  my  horse  had  4 blood’ 
in  him  is  a great  compliment  to  your  intuition, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  him  which  Captain 
Trevannion  would  consider  such,  or  which  would 
be  so  regarded  at  Tattersall’s. 


By  this  time  the  Captain  had  recovered  from 
the  stupor  of  amazement  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged  by  my  stolid  refusal  to  be  crushed  out 
by  the  “Darby.” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Von  Haarlem !”  said  he,  returning 
to  the  charge.  “I  say!  What,  aw,  did  you 
see,  aw,  to  dissatisfy  you  in  the  Darby  ?” 

44  Nothing,  Captain  Trevannion ; for,  as  your 
Dissenters  say,  English  horsemen  ‘live  up  to 
their  light and  I believe  that  in  process  of  time 
they  will  abandon  their  false  conservatism  and 
their  bad  school  in  riding  heartily  to  adopt  a 
better  style.” 

Captain  Trevannion  bad  asked  my  objections 
to  the  English  school  of  horsemanship  very  much 
as  he  would  inquire  the  reason  why  I wished  to 
change  the  British  form  of  government,  burn 
down  St.  Paul’s,  or  substitute  Methodism  for  the 
Established  Church.  That  any  institution  of 
the  country  in  whose  service  he  wore  epaulets 
could  be  changed  for  the  better  struck  him  very 
much  as  I should  have  been  affected  by  a pro- 
posal to  dig  up  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  re- 
set it  point  downward. 

Feeling  that  the  conversation  was  becoming 
too  argumentative  for  a dinner-table,  we  dropped 
the  issue  by  mutual  consent,  the  Captain  and 
myself  having  promised  each  other  to  compare 
horses  at  the  stable  on  the  following  day. 

4 3. — THE  AFFAIR  PROPOSED. 

A fine  drizzle  set  in  during  the  night  and 
lasted  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  spoiling 
all  our  calculations.  Mr.  Fitz  . Patrick  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  day  in  his  library,  auditing 
the  accounts  of  his  model  estate  with  Donohue 
the  steward.  The  Captain  and  I were  accord- 
ingly turned  over  for  entertainment  to  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick.  The  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself  of  her  burdensome  trust  greatly  enhanced 
my  admiration  for  her.  If  I was  one-tenth  as 
heavy  a load  as  the  Captain,  Miss  Fitz  Patrick 
deserved  a crown  of  martyrdom.  I had  often 
read  with  wonder  passages  in  English  novels  de- 
scribing the  ennui  of  a party  of  gentlemen  weath- 
er-bound among  the  ladies  at  a country  scat ; 
how  they  yawned  and  dawdled ; how  they  wan- 
dered from  the  grate  to  the  window,  from  the 
sofa  to  the  piano ; now  listlessly  reading  a new 
story ; now  sketching  a little ; now  cleaning  their 
guns;  now  picking  the  bones  of  the  poor  old 
Times  down  to  its  very  advertisements.  Though 
the  domestic  novelists  of  Great  Britain  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  testimony  upon  this 
point,  I used  to  leave  a large  margin  for  exag- 
geration on  the  ground  that  almost  all  writers 
feel  authorized  to  set  their  own  country  in  ridic- 
ulous lights  which  they  would  exclaim  against 
as  the  most  shameful  injustice  were  the  bur- 
lesque perpetrated  by  a foreigner.  I could  not 
believe  that  the  real  life  of  any  country  could 
afford  examples  of  such  imbecile  helplessness, 
such  absence  of  aim,  such  extinction  of  all  re- 
sources, among  well-educated,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, eminently  capable  men,  as  the  modem 
English  novel  (among  mogazinists  especially) 
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portrays  in  every  description  of  a 44  nasty  day” 
at  a British  country  seat. 

No  novel  could  exaggerate  Captain  Trevan- 
nion.  I felt,  in  beholding  him,  like  a man  who 
had  read  of  the  dodo  without  compromising 
himself  by  a belief  in  that  bird,  but  who  had  at 
length  lighted  on  an  unmistakable  survivor  of 
the  species  in  a trackless  wild  of  some  tropic 
island. 

Trevannion  was  one  of  those  anomalous  men 
who  exist  elsewhere  as  curiosities,  but  whom  the 
philosopher  must  visit  England  to  Bee  in  their 
full  development  and  possessing  a normal  status 
among  mankind — not  wondered  at  because  they 
are  universal.  Nobody  is  surprised  at  elephants 
in  Africa ; nobody  would  look  twice  at  Captain 
Trevannion  in  England. 

With  us  ignorance  of  every  thing  beyond  the 
blissful  scope  of  ofte’s  own  clique  stands  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  thorough  meanness  of 
nature;  enormous  self-complacency,  without 
the  slightest  effort  to  hide  it  or  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  it  is  a perpetual  challenge  to  ridicule, 
is,  prima  facie,  inconsistent  with  one’s  being  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.  But  the  aver- 
age high-born  Englishman  lives  in  a portable 
and  impenetrable  Grosvenor  Square.  Its  rail- 
ing is  not  cracked  by  the  summit  frosts  of  Mount 
Blanc  nor  meltod  by  the  sun  of  the  equator; 
the  Grand  Lama  himself,  without  an  introduc- 
tion, can  not  speak  to  him  through  its  bars. 
He  goes  down  in  a diving-bell  and  wonders 
what  “our  fellows”  would  say  if  they  were 
there.  He  would  be  ashamed  if  he  could  not 
be  waked  up  at  any  hour  of  tho  night  and  give 
the  name  of  any  shire-town  in  England  before 
he  had  opened  his  eyes;  but  he  considers  it 
rather  praiseworthy  than  otherwise  to  be  igno- 
rant of  all  remaining  mundane  geography.  In 
this  respect  none  but  the  Chinaman  can  be  his 
parallel ; and  I am  not  sure  but  the  Chinaman 
would  by  this  time  have  abdicated  in  his  favor, 
bad  he  not  drugged  that  pagan  off  the  track  of 
enlightenment  by  cramming  opium  down  his 
throat  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Yet  this 
Englishman,  if  you  seek  his  best  key,  and  touch 
it  adroitly,  is  one  of  the  most  benevolent  men 
in  the  world.  He  is  a good,  broad  creature, 
tortured  to  death  in  a tight  surtout  inherited 
from  Tudor  dwarfs  and  Stuart  starvelings.  In 
warm  sympathetic  countries,  where  he  takes  off 
his  body  and  sits  in  his  soul,  yon  can  see  where 
our  own  superior  race  of  Anglo-Saxons  got 
some  of  its  best  qualities. 

The  Englishman  is  an  exception  to  all  laws 
of  moral  classification.  He  may  be  an  exquisite 
without  being  effeminate ; a bully  yet  not  a cow- 
ard; a braggart  with  foundation  for  his  self- 
complacency.  He  is  unjust,  selfish,  arrogant  in 
private  life,  yet  there  are  no  hands  I had  rather 
fall  into  than  his  as  a prisoner,  if  I have  only 
shown  pluck  enough  and  done  him  the  damage 
that  makes  him  respect  me.  Trollop  begins  his 
1 4 Bertrams”  with  the  exclamation  4 1 Vce  Metis  T 
It  is  awful  not  to  succeed  in  England.  But  if 
one’s  conquest  has  put  England  to  her  trumps 


she  sets  him  on  her  right  hand  at  Guildhall 
feasts,  and  the  “ Vbb”  refers  only  to  those  turtle 
which  bleed  for  his  honor.  Englishmen  need  a 
great  deal  of  study — but  to  the  patient  they  be- 
come intelligible  at  last.  Like  vice,  they  are 

“Monsters  of  such  hideous  mlon 
That  to  be  hated  need  but  to  be  seen; 

Yet  when  we  grow  familiar  with  their  free, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.** 

All  this  seems  episodical,  but  is  not ; for  it  has 
amounted  to  a generic  description  of  the  typical 
Englishman  Trevannion,  and  leaves  me  nothing 
to  describe  save  his  personnel. 

He  was  six  feet  high.  His  hair  was  a hand- 
some wavy  blonde,  parted  in  the  middle.  His 
mustache  was  yellower  than  his  hair,  his  mili- 
tary whiskers  a modulatory  tone  between  the 
two.  His  manners  were  those  of  a great,  green, 
conceited  boy,  “ brought  up  by  hand”  by  the 
relentless  Mrs.  JoeGargeiy,  of  British  tradition. 
His  life  was  one  long  chronic  6in  against  the 
canons  of  natur&l  good-breeding ; but  he  would 
sooner  have  been  nnjointed  alive  than  to  have 
offended  against  those  artificial  regulations  which 
proved  his  blood,  gave  him  his  entrde  at  Al- 
mack’s,  made  him  liked  in  his  club,  or  secured 
his  position  in  his  regiment.  He  was  twenty- 
four  years  old ; I was  twenty-eight,  and  on  his 
social  level — so  I could  be  much  patienter  with 
him  than  if  I had  held  in  any  respect  “ the 
junior  hand.”  His  father  had  once  owned  the 
estate  adjoining  Nestledown;  which  fact  ac- 
counted for  his  intimacy  with  the  family,  and 
his  invitation  to  pass  a summer’s  furlough  with 
them.  He  had  the  long  upper  lip  and  the  short 
nose  of  his  race  which  make  so  many  English- 
men look  like  a gutta-percha  head  of  Antinous 
pulled  out  lengthwise ; his  eyes  were  a hand- 
some blue,  opened  into  a perpetual  stare  of  as- 
tonishment the  moment  he  got  out  of  England. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  said  44  Aw!”  and  thought 
things  44  prodigious,”  under  circumstances  whose 
tendency  on  our  veriest  American  Hoosier  would 
have  been  only  to  make  him  more  cosmopolitan. 
A man  whom  one  would  gladly  have  had  at  his 
back  in  an  Inkcrmann  charge ; but  oh  I what  a 
dreadful  comrade  for  any  minor  emergency  like 
a rainy  day  at  Nestledown  1 

While  he  stood,  backing  the  peat  fire  after 
the  British  fashion,  glowering  into  luicidal  va- 
cancy, and  answering  every  attempt  to  amuse 
him  in  curt  but  not  rudely  intended  monosylla- 
bles, I sat  down  before  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  and 
converted  myself  into  a reel  from  which  her  deft 
fingers  wound  ounce  after  ounce  of  double  zephyr 
into  those  gold  and  crimson  fruits  containing 
the  gems  of  some  resplendent  future  Afghan.  * 

I was  already  in  love  with  my  host’s  daugh- 
ter. I did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  though  I 
could  see  that  the  Captain  was  desperately  en- 
amored— so  much  easier  is  observation  than  in- 
troversion to  a man  not  past  his  prime.  The 
Captain  was  44  a laggard  in  love,”  though  far 
enough  from  44 a dastard  in  war.”  The  mo- 
ment I took  the  skein  on  my  extended  hands 
I could  perceive  that  the  Captain  was  groaning 
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inwardly  above  the  fire  rag,  to  think  that  he  had 
not  snatched  the  halcyon  opportunity  and  him- 
self become  the  reel.  That  aniere  pensce  was 
the  final  drop  in  a cup  already  brimming  bitter- 
ly enough  with  Irish  drizzle. 

“I’m  afraid  that  you  gentlemen  will  have  a 
dull  time,”  said  Miss  Fitz  Patrick,  with  a glance 
at  the  unpromising  sky. 

44  I assure  you  I’m  enjoying  myself  very  much,” 
I answered  maliciously,  looking  straight  at  the 
fair  speaker. 

The  Captain  smiled  another  of  his  superior 
smiles,  and  told  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  that  ho  feared 
she  was  likely  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  Saying 
this  he  looked  directly  at  me. 

44  Oh  no  I”  said  Daisy,  44 1 don’t  dislike  rainy 
weather ; I think  it  makes  me  enjoy  sunshine, 
and  riding,  and  all  the  outdoor  pleasures  all  the 
more  when  it’s  over.” 

44 1 confess  to  the  same  feeling,”  said  1, 44  when 
I’m  imprisoned  in  pleasant  company.” 

The  Captain  bit  his  lip,  beiAg  in  a state  of 
mind  where  he  found  it  easy  to  interpret  my  re- 
mark us  meaning  that  he  did  not  fall  under  that 
head. 

44  Aw!  you  Yankees  are  celebrated  for  your 
adaptability.  Now,  as  for  me,  d’ye  see  I’d  much 
rather  join  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  in  a dash  over  the 
country  on  horseback  than  to  hold  all  the  yarn 
for  her  that  was  ever  spun.  I wish  I’d  learned 
to  crochet  or  work  fauteui  1-cushions,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ; then,  d’ye  know  I’d  sit  down 
and  play  Sardanapalus  myself.  But  I never 
could  learn — fact  is,  my  early  education  has  been 
neglected.” 

44 1 believe  you,  Captain,”  I replied,  44  if  the 
true  education  is  as  I regard  it — the  education 
that  gives  a man  the  largest  number  of  re- 
sources. I don’t  know  what  you’ll  think  of 
4 us  Yankees,’  as  you  call  Americans,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I can  knit,  sew,  crochet,  wash 
and  iron — indeed  have  actually  performed  those 
feats  when  camping  out  in  the  wilderness  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  feminine  assist- 
ance.” 

4 4 Aw!  that  may  be  explained  by  delicate 
health  in  early  youth.  We  chaps  have  too 
much  rough-and-tumble  in  our  childhood  to  get 
time  for  those  things ; but  Americans  usually, 
I imagine,  haven’t  the  strength  of  constitution 
to  stand  our  athletic  sports — and  I can  conceive 
of  a frail  boy  devoting  himself  to  fancy  work  as 
a very  laudable — aw,  in  fact,  a very  useful  oc- 
cupation. The  line  between  men  and  women 
is  drawn  much  more  sharply  with  us  than  it  is 
with  you.” 

44  But  I also  know  how  to  ride,  box,  fence, 
sail,  row,  swim,  fish,  and  shoot.” 

There  was  a certain  significance  in  the  tone 
of  this  italicized  assertion,  thoroughly  recipro- 
cated in  the  voice  and  smile  of  the  Captain  as 
he  once  more  pronounced  that  protean  mono- 
syllable “Aw!” 

With  the  tact  of  a first-class  woman  Miss 
Fitz  Patrick  changed  the  subject  to  one  of  less 
dangerous  ground.  I seconded  her  efforts  to 


draw  the  Captain  into  a conversation  on  the 
subject  of  his  ‘travels — he  with  several  other 
gentlemen  having  made  a yacht-excursion  two 
years  before  to  see  the  midnight  sun  and  hunt 
walrus  among  the  Scandinavians.  But  Duke 
Frederick  would  never  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  say  to  Celia  and  Rosalind,  44  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ; see  if  you  can  move  him,”  had  Orlando 
been  an  Englishman.  British  sulks  rest  on  a 
base  broad  as  Magna  Charta ; 44  they  sit  on  no 
precarious  throne  nor  borrow  leave  to  be.”  The 
Captain  was  not  to  be  coaxed  back  into  good- 
nature by  strategy.  He  hated  America  with  all 
the  stout  rancor  of  a Tory ; Lord  Manners  was 
his  model  statesman;  Roebuck  would  have 
been  but  for  his  lack  of  pedigree.  In  me  he 
saw  not  a man  but  an  American;  and  even 
that  ex-officio  courtesy  which  an  Englishman 
of  the  upper  classes  must  atjleost  exhibit  to  a 
lady  only  moderated  the  form  of  his  expres- 
sions, not  their  animus,  their  tone,  or  the  look 
which  accompanied  them.  To  see  that  demo- 
cratic Yankee  holding  skeins  for  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  to  know  that  every  thing  he  did  or 
said  ouly  compromised  him  before  her  by  reason 
of  its  evident  motive,  almost  drove  him  to  mad- 
ness, and  he  became  more  impolite  than  it  is 
possible  for  any  other  than  an  Englishman  to 
be,  all  through  sheer  desperation. 

The  North-Cape  excursion  suggested  to  him 
the  immense  fun  which  had  been  made  of  hit 
party  when  Ross  Browne  met  them  on  one  oc- 
casion at  the  Geysers.  Our  witty  countryman, 
on  his  return  to  America,  published  an  illus- 
trated article,  including  a picture  of  the  party 
just  on  the  verge  of  burlesque,  and  an  account 
of  their  baggage,  which  embraced  every  luxury 
purchasable  at  Cross  and  Blackwells,  together 
with  all  manner  of  patent  garments  or  shooting 
and  cooking  apparatus.  When  Browne  asked 
them  why  they  hadn’t  brought  a bath-tub  one 
of  them  replied  with  charming  naivete : 

44  Oh,  moi  deah  fcllaw!  you  know  a man 
must  put  up  with  some  privations  when  he’s 
traveling  in  a wild  country!”  To  this  article, 
as  miserably  fallacious,  the  Captain  referred 
with  great  indignation,  acknowledging  the  an- 
chovy paste  but  denying  the  gooseberry  jam. 

By  the  time  Miss  Fitz  Patrick’s  last  skein 
was  wound  she  and  I had  turned  the  conversa- 
tion a dozen  times;  but  the  Captain  invariably 
led  it  back  to  his  anti-American  grievance.  We 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  question  what- 
ever. Miss  Fitz  Patrick’s  position  was  so  evi-  . 
dently  uncomfortable  that  at  last,  under  pre- 
tense of  paying  a visit  to  Cholooke,  I excused 
myself  to  the  young  lady  and  left  the  parlor. 
When  I returned  to  my  own  room  an  hour  aft- 
erward I found  pinned  against  my  door  a note 
sealed  with  the  Trcvannion  arms.  Opening  it 
I discovered  it  to  read  thus : 

Mr.  Schuyler  Fori  Haarlem: 

44  Sle,— Daring  this  morning's  interview  you  took  occa- 
sion to  make  ecveml  offensive  remarks  regarding  both  my 
country  and  myself,  ak?o  to  indicate  by  your  manner  a 
state  of  mind  even  more  offensive  tlion  your  words.  I am 
a British  officer ; your  invitation  to  the  house  of  my  friend 
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in  the  absence  of  other  proof  secures  your  position  as  a gen- 
tleman. Therefore  I assume  that  you  understand  the  sat- 
isfaction which  this  morning's  scene  compels  me  to  de- 
mand of  you.  Permit  me  to  hear  from  you  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  friend  upon 
whose  services  you  Intend  to  rely — your  weapons,  and  the 
time  and  place  you  prefer  for  our  meeting. 

“Iam  yours  respectfully, 

41  Aloeeson  M.  S.  Tbbvannion.” 

My  first  impulse  was  to  accept  the  challenge. 
A few  minutes*  reflection,  however,  showed  me 
that  the  murder  of  one  of  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick’s 
guests  would  be  an  ill  recompense  for  his  own 
and  his  daughter’s  warm-hearted  hospitality; 
and  I knew  that  this  was  exactly  what  our  af- 
fair would  amount  to  if  I chose,  as  I had  the 
right,  my  own  familiar  and  favorite  weapon,  the 
breech- loading  Ballard  rifle  at  100  yards.  There 
was  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  accepting 
Trevannion’s  challenge,  though  I was  only  par- 
tially conscious  of  it  at  the  time.  Within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  I had  become  “ dearer  to 
myself,”  because  I hoped  some  day  to  be  “dear 
to  some  one  else.”  After  fifteenThinutcs’ sober 
reflection  I resolved  on  my  method  of  dealing 
with  Trevannion,  and,  wrapping  myself  in  my 
aqna-scutura,  went  in  search  of  him  to  pnt  it  in 
instant  operation. 

I found  him  at  the  stables  smoking  a stolid, 
fat  regalia  while  he  superintended  the  groom, 
who  was  currying  his  English  thorough-bred. 
I invited  him  to  walk  with  me,  and,  defying 
the  drizzle,  struck  out  across  the  fields  to  the 
back  of  the  estate.  I began  the . conversa- 
tion. 

4 1 1 have  read  your  note,  Captain  Trevannion, 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  your  method 
of  settling  our  affairs.  The  weapon  is  the  rifle 
—distance  one  hundred  yards.  As  I am  ac- 
quainted with  nobody  in  this  neighborhood  but 
Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  and  can  not  think  of  abusing 
his  hospitality  by  selecting  him  as  the  second 
for  one  of  his  guests  about  to  shoot  another,  I 
propose  that  we  should  adopt  a method  not  un- 
usual in  the  Western  States  of  my  own  country 
and  dispense  with  seconds  altogether.” 

“ Aw,  really,  but  that’s  a most  unprecedent- 
ed thing,  you  know. 

44  Yes,  on  this  side  of  the  world.  But  I see 
no  need  of  compromising  any  one  else  in  our 
dispute.  At  any  rate  my  proposition  is  the 
only  practicable  one.  If  you  are  too  attached 
to  precedent  to  fight  writhout  seconds,  I see  no- 
thing but  to  leave  the  matter  just  as  it  stands. 
In  that  case  you  will  remember  that  I was  not 
the  one  who  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
meeting.” 

44  Aw,  well,  dispense  with  the  seconds  then.” 

“Bear  in  mind  that  I will  fight  if  you  wish, 
while  you  listen  to  another  plan  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me  equally  honorable  to  both  of  us. 
For  the  sake  of  our  whole-souled  host  and  his 
lovely  daughter  I frankly  confess  that  I should 
prefer  not  to  fight  you.  It  would  be  a source 
of  great  vexation  to  both  of  them  were  two  of 
their  guests  to  fight  a duel  at  Nestledown.  If 
one  of  us  were  brought  back  to  the  house — ! 


bloody,  dead,  and  disagreeable,  while  the  other 
were  compelled  to  save  his  own  life  by  fleeing 
from  the  police,  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  sum- 
mer would  be  destroyed  for  both  father  and 
daughter.” 

44  Aw ! Well,  if  you  are  so  delicate  for  their 
sake  I’ll  accept  an  apology,  and  consider  the 
matter  concluded. ” 

“Pardon  me!  not  so  fast,  Captain  Trevan- 
nion. I have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  apolo- 
gizing. I think  that  your  behavior  has  been 
very  bad;  that  you  have  been  the  aggressor; 
that  you  have  permitted  your  insular  prejudices 
to  overcome  your  good-breeding.  I believe  that 
cool  reflection  will  show  you  this,  and  that  the 
moment  you  give  your  native  generosity  a 
chance  you  will  be  readier  to  give  than  to  ask 
an  apology.  We  are  men,  don’t  let  ub  act  like 
a pair  of  sulky  boys.  My  second  proposal  is 
this:  Our  unpleasant  difference  springs  from 
the  subject  of  horses  and  riding ; as  we  have 
begun  let  us  conclude;  each  of  us  has  with 
him  his  favorite  saddle-horse  and  his  national 
accoutrements;  both  ourselves  and  our  animals 
represent  diametrically  opposite  schools ; each 
of  us  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own ; ac- 
cordingly let  us  settle  our  quarrel  by  a race. 
Let  us  spend  the  rest  of  this  week  in  training 
for  the  encounter.  On  the  first  fair  day  next 
week  we  will  select  any  good  piece  of  road  in 
the  neighborhood  and  invite  Mr.  and  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick  to  take  the  judge’s  stand.  The  matter 
will  thus  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  skill 
as  truly  as  if  we  matched  our  shootipg  instead 
of  our  riding  against  each  other.  Not  only 
shall  we  settle  our  personal  dispute  in  this  way 
but  the  question  at  issue  between*  our  horses 
and  our  schools  of  riding.  This  method  will, 
moreover,  possess  the  pre-eminent  advantage  of 
saving  our  generous  friends  here  all  the  distress 
and  mortification  consequent  on  our  4 going  out’ 
in  the  usual  sense.” 

We  walked  silently  for  a quarter  of  a mile — 
the  Captain  smoking  his  cigar  in  short  rapid 
puffs,  which  revealed  the  high-pressure  condi- 
tion of  his  mind.  At  length  he  broke  out : 

“ Egad ! the  idea’s  not  a bad  one.  Agreed.” 

I handed  tho  challenge  back  to  him.  Ho 
tore  it  into  small  bits,  and  we  returned  to  the 
house.  After  taking  off  our  damp  wraps  and 
walking-shoes  we  met  in  tho  parlor,  and  Miss 
Daisy  sang  us  back  to  good-nature  with  Moore’s 
sweet  melodies  and  a voice  that  sweetly  matched 
them. 

9 4— HORSE  TALK  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  sun  next  morning  rose  in  a cloudless 
sky,  and  each  of  the  four  faces  which  met  at 
breakfast  reflected  him  in  the  shape  of  content- 
ment and  good-nature. 

“Isn’t  it  splendid,  papa?”  said  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick.  “I  don’t  know  what  we  should  have 
done  if  there  were  no  more  getting  outdoors 
than  wo  had  yesterday.” 

The  Captain  looked  ruefully  at  this  speech. 
His  conscience  made  him  interpret  it  as  a deli- 
cate rebuke  for  the  discomfort  he  had  caused  us 
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yesterday.  I langhed  and  asked  Miss  Daisy  if 
this  were  a naive  way  of  telling  ns  how  stupid 
she  found  us  indoors. 

“Oh  no,  indeed!  If  it  had  been  stupid 
(which  I didn’t  think)  I should  have  laid  all 
the  blame  on  myself,  for  I was  responsible  and 
yon  were  my  wards  in — what  do  they  call  the 
place  where  they  punish  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  ?” 

“Chancery?” 

“Yes,  Chanceiy.  You  see,  to-morrow  is 
papa’s  birthday.  Hold  up  your  head,  dear,  and 
tell  the  gentlemen  how  old  you  are.” 

“ Twenty-two.”  „ 

“ So  you  are,  you  little  papa — not  a day  over 
— and  you’ll  stay  there  till  I catch  up  with  you, 
won’t  you?  As  I was  just  about  saying,  I’m 
very  indulgent  to  him,  and  always  give  him  the 
uicest  birthday  .party  that  can  be  constructed 
out  of  our  wild  Irish  materials.  I never  let 
him  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  himself,  and 
as  1 wanted  one  whole  day  to  prepare  the  out- 
door part  of  it,  I am  delighted  to  see  the  weather 
so  fine.  Among  other  things  we’re  going  to 
have  a barbecue  in  a meadow  a mile  from  here, 
all  the  tenantry  will  be  invited  to  it,  and  both 
you  gentlemen  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
regular  Irish  jigs  danced  by  fifty  couples  at  a 
time ; and  to  hear  the  harp  that  once  on  Tara’s 
walls  the  soul  of  music  shed,  with  bagpipe  ob- 
ligato. Brother  will  arrive  here  from  Trinity 
to-night,  and  in  the  mean  time  I shall  have  to 
leave  you  gentlemen  in  care  of  the  eminent 
beneficiary,  os  they  say  when  they  present  serv- 
ices of  plate.” 

“Why  not  let  me — the  Captain  and  me — at- 
tend you  as  your  faithful  henchman?”  (The 
Captain  cast  a grateful  glance  at  me  which 
seemed  to  say,  “ I sha’n’t  forget  your  magna- 
nimity in  including  me/”  Poor  fellow!  He 
would  have  solicited  the  privilege  for  himself 
two  minutes  later.  His  intellect  always  ignited 
with  a damp  fuse.) 

“Let  you?  To  be  sure!  I should  have 
asked  you  at  first,  only  I thought  it  might  be 
stupid  for  you  to  go  ambling  about  the  estate 
with  a woman  of  business  like  me.  If  you 
would  like  to  go,  my  Hadji  will  be  at  the  porch 
by  ten  o'clock.  Brien,  send  word  to  the  stables 
to  have  these  gentlemen’s  horses  saddled  and 
brought  up  at  the  same  time,  and  send  Shaugh 
ahead  of  us  on  his  pony  to  opett  the  gates  be- 
tween hero  and  Kelpie  Hill.  I’m  going  there 
first,  gentlemen,  to  select  the  ox  for  to-morrow’s 
barbecue.  Mr.  Yon  Haarlem  will  almost  fancy 
that  he’s  among  the  Mexican  vaqueros  again 
when  he  sees  our  wild  herd.” 

A thought  struck  me.  “If  you’re  willing, 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick,  I’ll  almost  make  you  fancy 
so  yourself.  I have  a genuine  lariat  in  my  sad- 
dle-bags, and  though  it’s  two  years  since  I’ve 
used  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a picket- 
rope,  my  right  hand  has  not,  I’m  sure,  so  far 
lost  its  cunning,  that  I can  not,  by  the  assistance 
of  Cholookd,  bring  down  any  giant  of  the  herd 
you  may  select,  and  thus  give  you  a miniature 
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| representation  of  the  way  the  thing  is  done  in 
California.” 

“ Good ! Capital!”  cried  Daisy,  clapping  her 
| little  hands.  “ Only — please  don’t  hurt  the 
poor  beast,  if  he  is  going  to  be  barbecued  to- 
morrow.” 

“Not  in  the  least!”  I replied.  “I’ll  be  as 
gentle  as  Rarey.” 

Papa  Fitz  Patrick  folded  his  hands  whimsi- 
cally and  implored  Daisy  for  once  to  relax  the 
rigor  of  the  birthday  ceremonials  and  let  him 
accompany  the  party.  He'd  so  much  like  to 
see  a lasso  thrown,  and  never  might  have  such 
a good  chance  again.  Well,  if  he’d  be  a very 
good  boy  Daisy  would  consent ; and  the  foot- 
man was  sent  out  to  order  still  another  horse. 
Though  the  Captain  saw  that  I was  to  be  the 
inevitable  celebrity  of  the  occasion,  I must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  manfully  denied 
himself  the  luxury  of  the  superior  smile. 

When  we  rose  from  the  table  we  found  our 
animals  at  the  door.  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  rode  the 
same  sturdy  little  Galloway  upon  which  he  had 
met  me  the  evening  of  my  arrival.  A beauti- 
ful black  Arabian  of  fourteen  hands  bore  Dai- 
sy’s saddle.  The  Captain’s  horse  was  a large 
chestnut  gelding,  containing  undoubted  Eclipse 
blood,  full  of  fire,  without  a superfluous  ounce 
of  fat  on  him;  but  with  that  convex  neck  and 
perpendicular  action  of  the  fore-legs  which  could 
not  fail  to  set  at  ease  any  American  horseman 
who  proposed  to  match  him  with  a first-class 
animal  capable  of  heaping  down  to  his  work. 
Beautiful  os  Inkermann  was  in  all  his  outlines 
he  was  only  a parade  horse  after  all,  for  he  had 
never  learned  to  economize  his  time  and  strength 
by  sticking  close  to  the  ground.  The  Captain’s 
face  brightened  as  he  looked  at  my  Cholooke. 
He  said  nothing ; but  I could  see  that  he  had 
as  little  fear  of  my  animal  as  I of  his.  Even 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick  could  not  entirely  conceal  her 
di&ppointment  at  the  looks  of  my  horse.  I 
laughed  inwardly  to  witness  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  poor  Cholooke’s  ewe-neck  and  general 
democratic  bearing.  I saw  that  if  I had  been 
a betting  man,  and  chosen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Captain’s  inexperience,  I could  have  booked 
my  horse  against  his  for  a race  of  any  descrip- 
tion, taking  odds  of  one  hundred  to  one.  Both 
he  and  I carefully  avoided  any  reference  to  each 
other’s  beasts,  and  devoted  ourselves  to  the 
praise  of  Miss  Fitz  Patrick’s  Arabian.  We  were 
equally  reticent  regarding  each  other’s  accou- 
trements. My  own  was  a modification  of  the 
Mexican  saddle,  relieved  of  all  the  weight  nec- 
essary on  the  rugged  mountain  roads  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  but  superfluous  in  older  and  smooth- 
er countries.  The  Captain’s  saddle  was  the 
slippery  little  pad  universally  used  in  England, 
with  stirrups  hung  two  inches  forward  of  their 
proper  position,  and  those  polished  irons  which 
seem  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of  in- 
security both  to  foot  and  seat.  The  Captain’s 
head-gear  was  complicated  as  the  rigging  of  a 
man-of-war,  comprising  snaffle,  curb,  and  mar- 
tingale. I had  neither  of  these  but  the  first. 
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Through  a splendid  avenue  of  old  oaks,  whose 
foliage  was  so  luxuriant  that  the  sun  had  not 
yet  kissed  the  dew  off  the  grass  beneath,  our 
cavalcade  set  off  from  the  porch,  preceded  by 
the  red-headed  urchin  Shaugh,  riding  a ragged 
little  pony,  with  all  the  sense  of  importance 
shown  by  a drum-major  or  a brigadier  of  home- 
guards.  The  royal  breadth  of  our  road  permit- 
ted us  to  ride  abreast,  Miss  Fits  Patrick  going 
between  the  Captain  and  myself,  while  her  fa- 
ther occupied  the  place  on  my  left  hand.  The 
elder  gentleman  took  a great  interest  in  my  ac- 
coutrements, and  I found  real  pleasure  in  ex- 
plaining them  to  a veteran  horseman  whose 
long  experience  had  only  made  him  more  toler- 
ant of  unfamiliar  things. 

Mb.  F.  P.  “Doesn’t  your  horse  fret  under 
the  weight  of  that  saddle?” 

Myself.  “ Not  at  all.  The  saddle  I used  in 
Mexico  weighs  at  least  ten  pounds  heavier  than 
this,  but  my  horse  never  suffered  from  a chafe. 
It’s  entirely  a matter  of  training  and  good  care. 
If  you  never  allow  your  horse  to  stand  for  an 
hour  without  taking  off  his  saddle,  and  watch 
yonr  blanket  to  see  that  it  don’t  wrinkle — if  on 
stopping  for  the  night  you  sponge  his  back  with 
tepid  water  and  a trifle  of  Castile  soap,  a well- 
trained  animal  will  average  his  thirty  miles  a 
day  over  our  roughest  California  roads  for  six 
successive  weeks  without  the  least  abrasion  of 
the  skin  or  any  loss  of  condition  through  fret- 
ting.” 

Mb.  F.  P.  “But  what  advantage  does  your 
saddle  offer  to  compensate  for  any  greater 
weight  ?” 

Myself.  “The  extra  weight  is  a mere  con- 
comitant of  greater  comfort  and  safety  to  the 
rider.  The  American  saddle  is  the  invention 
of  a people  who  live  in  the  saddle,  and  its  char- 
acteristics are  simply  on  the  principle  of  making 
home  happy.  Nothing  could  be  more  tiresome 
than  an  English  saddle  on  a long  march.  The 
back  of  my  saddle,  as  you  see,  rises  so  high  and 
preserves  such  correct  anatomical  curves  that 
all  strain  on  the  sacral  vertebra  is  done  away 
with.  This  high  pommel  is  not  only  the  most 
convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  coil  of  my 
lariat  (as  you  now  obserre),  but  in  climbing  the 
steeper  passes  of  the  Sierra  I found  the  greatest 
relief  to  my  horse  and  myself  result  from  lean- 
ing far  forward  with  this  pommel  as  a support. 
I have  slept  on  it,  in  safe  districts,  for  three 
miles  at  a time.  When  we  come  to  your  mini- 
ature pampas  you  will  see  another  important  use 
for  it  as  soon  as  I have  thrown  my  lasso.” 

The  Captaix.  “But  how  about  those  gro- 
tesque stirrups?” 

Myself.  “They  are  the  only  stirrup.  Look 
at  them  while  I demonstrate  ” (I  drew  my  foot 
out  of  the  nigh-stirrup  and  raised  the  latter  for 
inspection.)  “The  frame,  you  see,  is  a tough 
hoop  of  young  hickory  bent  into  the  proper 
shape.  This  is  elastic — no  shock  can  break  it ; 
it  is  so  roomy  that  the  least  touch  releases  the 
foot  from  it ; yet  the  surface  in  contact  with  my 
boot-sole  is  either  artificially  corrugated  or  left 


so  rough  in  the  making  that  the  wildest  horse 
on  earth  could  not  dislodge  my  foot  from  it. 
For  still  further  security  this  short  shoe,  or  toe, 
constructed  of  the  stoutest  hide,  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  hickory.  With  such  a shoo  no 
experienced  horseman  could  by  any  possibility 
foul  his  ankle.” 

The  Captain.  “Experienced  horsemen  in 
England  are  not  in  the  habit  of  fouling  their 
ankles  with  our  stirrup.” 

Daisy.  “Yet  you  remember  how  brother 
sprained*  himself  by  gettiug  his  foot  quite 
through.  Poor  fellow  I ho  could  not  leave  the 
house  for  a month  afterward;  and  he  was  al- 
ways called  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
countiy.” 

The  Captain.  “Ob,  aw,  yes;  I do  know 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  But  I 
must  believe  that  the  security  of  our  stirrup  is 
just  about  absolute  where  the  rider  knows  his 
business.” 

Myself.  “For  a short  pleasure-ride  I will 
acknowledge  it  comparatively  secure.  Even  in 
the  Park  there  is  great  danger.  I’ve  known 
numerous  people  thrown,  or  slipped  off,  to  be 
dragged  several  miles  by  their  stirrup.  I’ve 
seen  one  person  instantly  killed  by  having  his 
horse  fall  under  an  attack  of  staggers.  Not 
being  able  to  release  his  foot  he  was  crushed 
like  an  egg-shell.” 

Daisy.  “ Your  stirrups  hang  very  differently 
from  Captain  Trevannion’s.  At  first  I thought 
they  had  got  awry  by  accident.” 

Myself.  “Yes ; mine  hang  exactly  from  the 
middle  of  the  saddle ; the  Captain’s  are  about 
two  inches  forward  of  that  line.” 

Mb.  F.  P.  “ What’s  the  advantage  of  your 
arrangement  ?” 

Myself.  “It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  mat- 
ters which  distinguish  our  New  World  school  of 
horsemanship.  Without  our  stirrup  neither  this 
method  of  suspension  nor  our  American  riding- 
school  would  be  practicable.  All  our  English 
cousins  laugh  at  the  idea  of  their  stirrup  not 
being  secure,  though  none  of  us  need  rummage 
his  memory  any  great  length  of  time  to  recall 
cases  where  it  has  killed  or  maimed  the  skill* 
fulest  riders.  Now  see  the  mutual  dependence 
of  all  the  pieces  of  our  accoutrements,  and  of 
these  with  the  school.  The  slippery  little  disk 
of  the  English  stirrup  iron  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
in  constant  rapport  with  the  foot  that  you  arc 
obliged  to  remedy  the  matter  by  throwing  it 
forward  out  of  the  line  of  the  rider’s  body,  and 
shortening  the  stirrup-leather  until  his  leg  acts 
like  an  oblique  bracev  This  arrangement,  by 
increasing  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  renders  the 
stirrup  somewhat  safer,  but  at  the  expense  of 
grace  and  ease.  When  a rider  rises  in  the  stir- 
rup he  must  be  perpendicular  over  his  centre  of 
gravity.  To  recover  this  position  the  English 
rider  is  compelled  to  bend  so  far  forward  that 
he  looks  like  a man  in  pain,  crouched  over  to 
such  a degree  that  a shrewd  Yankee  boy  whom 
I brought  over  with  me  to  attend  to  Cholooke' 
used  to  compare  him  to  ‘a  monkey  on  the  top 
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of  a meetin’-house.’  Now  look  at  the  effect  of  I 
these  individual  errors  upon  the  school  of  the  1 
horseman.  Every  time  that  his  horse  rises  the  ! 
rider  makes  a voluntary  down-stroke  with  his  | 
feet,  giving  people  who  see  him  a painful,  a j 
sympathetic,  or  a ludicrous  impression.  If  ever ! 
a man  worked  his  passage  it  is  he.  Beholding  ! 
him  I am  possessed  of  all  the  emotions  I was  j 
just  referring  to— plus  another  of  indignation  at  j 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  tire  out  both  their 
own  and  their  horse’s  backs  by  doing  for  them- 
selves the  work  which  would  be  purely  auto- 
matic if  they  would  only  study  nature  and  com- 
mon-sense. Who  can  see  the  race-pictures  of  = 
this  country  without  a sort  of  mirthful  anger  at 
the  people  who  talk  horse  more  elaborately  and 
constantly  than  any  on  earth,  yet  ride  with  their 
knees  tucked  up  under  their  chins  and  their  bod- 
ies bent  double  ?” 

The  Captain.  “ Aw ! I say,  Mr.  Fitz  Pat- 
rick, what  a pity  that  it  has  never  occurred  to 
her  Majesty  to  employ  Mr.  Yon  Haarlem  as 
private  tutor  for  the  Horse  Guards,  eh?” 

Myself.  “‘What  shall  he  do  who  cometh 
after  the  king  ?’  I’m  afraid  that  another  Amer- 
ican not  long  ago  got  the  inside  track  for  that 
position.”  I now  smiled  a superior  smile  my- 
self, as  I added,  “I  suppose  you  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Rarey  ?” 

Miss  F.  P.  “Do  you  disapprove  of  rising  in 
the  saddle,  then  ? I have  always  supposed  that 
it  was  the  true  scientific  method— indeed,  great- 
ly superior  to  the  style  of  sitting  close,  both  in 
l>oint  of  grace  and  of  relief  to  horse  and  rider.” 

The  Captain.  “Aw!  Americans  are  gen- 
erally dyspeptic,  and  their  doctors  advise  them, 
I’ve  been  told,  to  let  themselves  be  jolted  like  a 
sack  of  com.” 

Myself.  “ / invariably  rise  in  my  stirrups, 
but  not  in  the  English  fashion.  My  method  is 
purely  automatic : I make  my  stirrups*  lift  me 
instead  of  giving  them  a separate  kick  at  each 
lift  of  my  horse.  You  see  that  my  stirrups  hang 
perpendicularly  in  the  line  of  my  body.  I let 
the  leathers  out  until  they  lack  only  about  an 
inch  and  a half  of  the  length  of  my  leg.  If 
they  were  of  exactly  that  length  I should  be  lit- 
erally standing  in  my  stirrups,  as  upright  as  if  I 
were  on  the  ground ; indeed,  as  you  may  notice, 
that  is  my  apparent  posture  now.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, were  I now  to  stand  in  my  stirrups  there 
would  be  about  one  hand-thickness  between  me 
and  the  saddle.  This  inch  and  a half  discrep- 
ancy I distribute  through  the  three  joints  of  the 
ankle,  the  knee,  and  the  hip,  bending  each  of 
them  half  an  inch  out  0f  the  rectilinear,  and 
putting  a slight  but  permanent  tension  into  the 
flexor  muscles  of  each.  My  foothold  being  as 
secure  as  if  my  sole  were  nftiled  to  the  stirrup, 
furnishes  a point  of  attachment  to  a triple  series 
of  delicato  springs.  Nothing  in  the  useful  arts 
is  so  perfect  for  its  purpose  as  this  arrangement 
provided  by  nature  for  him  who  knows  how  to 
use  it.  As  my  horse  lifts,  his  momentum  com- 
municates itself  upward  in  the  line  of  my  body. 
Were  the  stirrup  in  fivnt  of  me  it  would  either 


I merely  flex  my  knee,  leaving  my  body  to  re- 
I ceive  the  full  jolt ; put  a most  inordinate  6train 
I on  my  knee  if  I stiffened  that  joint  sufficiently 
1 to  lift  my  body — a strain  quite  unendurable  for 
j any  protracted  period,  and  analogous  to  hold- 
I ing  out  one’s  own  weight  at  arm’s-length ; or 
! compel  me  to  restore  ray  relations  to  the  centre 
; of  gravity  by  throwing  my  trunk  forward  into 
| the  ungraceful  attitude  I referred  to  a little  while 
ago,  and  rise  by  a separate  impulse  at  every 
lift  of  my  horse.  According  to  the  American 
arrangement  the -jolt  is  absorbed  by  three  suc- 
cessive springs  meeting  it  in  the  line  of  their 
; greatest  elasticity ; and  thus  by  the  time  it 
reaches  my  body  it  is  practically  annihilated. 
I exaggerated  when  I spoke  of  the  distance  be- 
tween me  and  my  saddle  as  a hand’s  thickness. 
A man  in  constant  practice,  even  with  the  hard- 
est trotting  horse,  need  not  make  the  slightest 
perceptible  rise.  He  only  anticipates  his  sad- 
dle, does  not  get  away  from  it.  But  I am 
ashamed  of  myself!  I have  been  giving  you 
a sermon  where  I only  meant  an  explanation. 
You  must  know  that  reformers  and  lecturers  are 
an  indigenous  growth  in  my  country.  Besides, 
if  I have  an  enthusiasm  in  the  world  it’s  for  a 
trotting  horse.” 

Miss  F.  P.  “I’m  sure  nobody’s  tired  of  your 
sermon.  I could  be  preached  to  about  horses 
all  day  long — couldn’t  I,  Hadji?”  And  she 
patted  the  nock  of  her  beautiful  black  Arab, 

| who  turned  his  head  around  to  rub  against  her 
hand  like  a petted  cat. 

Mr.  F.  P.  “Bat  why  cultivate  trotting 
horses  ? Is  there  any  reason  beyond  the  pres- 
ervation of  a fancy  stock,  like  pouter  pigeons, 
or  half-lop  rabbits?” 

The  Captain.  “Just  what  I was  going  to 
ask  myself— aw  1” 

Myself.  “In  America  a gentleman  is  ex- 
pected to  ride  a trotting  horse — at  least  to  know 
ho\v ; and  the  comparative  difficulty  of  acquir- 
ing the  art  to  sit  a trotter  gracefully  no  doubt 
makes  it  the  fashion.  But  I also  believe  that 
it  is  easier  for  the  horse  on  long  stretches  to  trot 
than  to  canter  or  gallop.  In  the  latter  gaits  a 
great  deal  of  the  animal’s  energy  is  wasted  in 
perpendicular  motion,  which  does  not  help  his 
journey  forward  a particle.  Of  course  a horse 
can  run  much  faster  than  he  can  trot,  but  he  can 
trot  much  longer  than  he  can  run.  The  closer 
he  sticks  to  the  ground  the  less  muscular  en- 
ergy does  he  throw  away,  and  the  less  does  he 
pound  his  fore-feet.  It  seems  to  me  that  style 
and  economy  are  both  on  the  side  of  the  trot- 
ting horse.” 

5 6— THE  LARrAT. 

We  now  passed  Shaugh,  his  broad  face,  after 
the  Page  system  of  painting,  “ laid  in”  with  one 
uniform  ground  of  freckle,  and  glazed  over  that 
1 with  an  equally  uniform  grin.  He  had  dis- 
mounted, and  stood  by  his  pony’s  head,  cap  in 
hand,  holding  open  for  us  the  gate  of  the  wild- 
cattle  park. 

The  herd  was  a magnifleent  one,  chiefly  com- 
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posed  of  black  Highlanders,  numbering  several 
hundred,  and  gamy  as  buffaloes.  We  could  not 
approach  a group  of  them  nearer  than  forty 
yard s before  their  heads  and  tails  began  play- 
ing see-saw,  and  they  scurried  away  at  a speed 
which  would  have  delighted  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  Mexican  vaqueros.  Miss  Fitz  Patrick’s 
horse  had  such  confidence  in  his  mistress  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  shy,  but  as  the  veins  throbbed 
foster,  beading  out  his  delicate  skin,  as  his  legs 
trembled  and  his  small  ears  twitched  nervously, 
it  was  easily  to  be  seen  that  he  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  our  game.  My  host’s  little  Galloway 
stood  stolidly  indifferent  as  a saw-horse.  The 
Captain’s  thorough-bred  behaved  so  that  his  mas- 
ter was  overwhelmed  with  mortification — stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs,  prancing,  swelling  as  if  he 
would  burst  his  girths,  and  jumping  sideways  as 
every  new  group  stampeded  in  front  of  us.  The 
Captain  rose  many  pegs  in  my  estimation ; for 
he  kept  both  his  seat  and  his  temper  with  a skill 
that  showed  the  real  man  and  horseman  under- 
neath the  glaze  of  Young  Englandism  which 
had  made  him  so  intolerable  on  a rainy  day  in- 
doors. 

“ I say,  Von  Haarlem ! Don’t  judge  him  or 
me  by  this  beastly  behavior ! He  wouldn’t  act 
so  if  he  heard  a whole  park  of  artillery  going 
off  behind  him,  but  he’s  new  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  d’ye  see?” 

“ It’s  not  such  a bad  time  to  judge  his  rider 
aa  to  judge  him.  I must  congratulate  you  on 
your  seat.  I don’t  see  how  it  could  be  improved 
except  by  a change  of  saddles.”  I said  this  in 
a tone  which  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  could  hear,  and 
Trevannion  gave  me  an  unconscious  look  of  ex- 
ceeding gratitude. 

As  for  my  Cholookd,  he  alone  of  all  the  horses 
exhibited  positive  delight.  His  ewe-neck  went 
up  like  a stag's ; he  pricked  his  ease  forward, 
he  danced,  he  pawed,  he  pulled  at  the  snaffle, 
he  Bnorted  in  a tone  of  almost  human  signifi- 
cance ; tjiuraph  and  impatience  bulged  his  eyes ; 
the  rekindled  memories  of  many  an  ancient 
buffalo  hunt  filled  them  with  fire.  I was  both 
proud  and  amused  to  hear  Miss  Fitz  Patrick 
say  to  her  father,  in  what  was  intended  for  an 
aside,  “Dear  me,  papa,  who  would  ever  im- 
agine that  was  the  same  horse?” 

Knowing  that  she  could  not  with  safety  get 
much  nearer  the  cattle  than  we  had  succeeded 
in  doing  already,  I unslung  my  field-glass  and 
handed  it  to  her,  with  a request  that  she  would 
use  it  to  select  my  quarry  from  a group  feeding 
on  a grassy  knoll  about  a hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  where  we  had  halted.  She  chose  a 
splendid  fat  ox,  crossed  between  the  native  and 
Durham.  The  herd  was  browsing  with  heads 
turned  from  us,  and  this  particular  ox  was  at  the 
head  of  the  herd.  I resolved  to  flank  him  by 
going  round  the  other  side  of  the  knoll,  and 
then  to  take  him  in  front.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
ger which  the  rest  might  incur  by  remaining 
where  they  were  if  I stampeded  the  cattle  to- 
ward them,  I requested  them  to  accompany  roe 
until  I broke  cover,  afterward  accompanying  me 
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or  ascending  the  knoll  to  see  the  hunt  at  their 
leisure,  as  might  please  them  best.  Cholooke 
understood  the  manoeuvre  as  well  as  if  I had 
been  able  to  communicate  with  him  in  the  Mus- 
tang dialect  of  Morgan,  and  stopped  fretting  the 
moment  I let  him  go,  although  I kept  his  gait 
down  to  a walk.  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  was  aston- 
ished at  him. 

“ See,”  she  said,  “ he  creeps  like  a cat ! Is 
there  any  thing  he  can’t  be  taught  ?” 

“ He  does  that  by  instinct — compliment  him, 
not  his  trainer,”  said  I,  as  I took  the  coil  of  ray 
lariat  from  the  pommel  and  cleared  it  for  the 
throw. 

Three  minutes  after  this  I broke  cover.  The 
ox  was  within  forty  yards  of  me  when  he  saw 
me,  wheeled  and  started  off  on  a lumbering  gal- 
lop. This  species  of  chase  was  so  novel  to  Miss 
Fitz  Patrick  that  although  I could  have  finished 
the  job  immediately  I prolonged  it  for  several 
minutes  by  holding  Cholooke  in  and  accommo- 
dating his  pace  to  that  of  the  game.  The  young 
girl,  satisfied  that  I would  keep  my  promise  and 
cause  our  victim  no  pain  further  than  that  of 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  usual  custom  on  a 
•warm  day,  gave  herself  up  so  entirely  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  chase  that  I was  in  danger  of 
being  distracted  from  the  object  of  my  pursuit 
to  look  at  and  admire  her.  She  rode  with  the 
grace  of  a flying  swallow  and  the  fearlessness  of 
a Cossack.  Her  golden  hair  had  shaken  loose 
from  its  net  and  was  streaming  back  from  her 
jockey  (she  had  not  been  so  corrupted  by  fashion 
as  to  wear  that  universal  English  and  all  too  com- 
mon American  crime,  a man’s  “stove-pipe”), 
like  wind-driven  spray  from  a fountain  of  sun- 
shine; her  cheeks  were  warmed  into  that  ex- 
quisitely shaded  tint  which  has  no  like  on  earth 
unless  it  be  hinted  by  the  inner  pink  of  some  In- 
dian conch-shell ; her  eyes  that  I once  called  a 
dreamy  brown  were  full  of  joyful  fire ; her  lips 
were  slightly  parted  by  childlike  eagerness  and 
quickened  breath ; and  I frankly  said  to  myself 
that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I had 
ever  in  my  life  seen  on  horseback  in  either 
hemisphere.  Is  it  remarkable  that  I was  able 
to  note  and  chronicle  all  these  particulars  in  so 
short  a time?  Just  remember,  if  you  please, 
the  oft-recorded  phenomenon  of  people  seeing  a 
whole  lifetime  flash  by  them  in  a second  when 
they  discovered  that  “it  was  all  up  with  them.” 
It  was  all  up  with  me  ! 

I can  imagine  how  mv  old  chums  of  the 
plains  and  the  pampas  will  laugh  when  they 
picture  the  man  who  so  lately  hunted  buffaloes 
and  mustangs  by  their  side  dashing  recklessly 
with  lasso  in  hand  at  a fat  domestic  steer  on  an 
Irish  pasture-field.  Let  those  laugh  who  win ! 
To  make  such  a comrade  so  beautifully  happy 
as  Daisy  I would,  faute  de  rnieux , have  imitated 
our  old  colossal  field-sports  by  tilting  at  cats  in 
a garret  astride  of  a walking-cane ! 

An  ox  is  not  a buffalo,  though  a wild  Irish 
ox  is  liker  one  than  most  animals  within  civil- 
ized fence  or  hedge,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  pace  of  the  herd  perceptibly  slackened. 
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Mindful  of  my  promise,  and  of  the  fact  that  a 
long  run  would  greatly  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  my  game,  regarded  from  the  point  of  barbe- 
cue, I pressed  forward  and  broke  into  the  herd 
to  select  and  separate  the  particular  animal  I 
wanted.  I knew  it  would  be  dangerous  for  Dai- 
sy to  follow  me  here,  her  horse  being  of  course 
entirely  untrained  for  vaquero  purposes,  and  told 
her  so.  She  replied;  “Oh!  I’m  not  in  the 
least  afraid ! I’ve  perfect  control  over  Hadji !” 
I leaned  over  toward  her  saddle  and  whispered : 
“ May  I ask  it  as  a particular  favor  to  me,  that 
you  won’t  risk  yourself?”  This  was  a very  sim- 
ple thing  to  say,  but  the  melting  sea-shell  pink 
of  her  cheeks  deepened  in  hue  as  she  heard 
it,  and  halting  her  Arab,  replied ; “ Yes.”  The 
Captain,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
his  nervous  thorough-bred  within  ten  rods  of  us, 
and  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  who  had  staid  back  with 
him  for  courtesy’s  sake,  now  rejoined  her.  The 
former  smiled  like  the  famous  Spartan  boy — or 
as  that  heroic  boy  probably  would  have  smiled 
had  there  been  a horse  instead  of  a fox  gnawing 
at  his  vitals — smiled  and  swore  not.  I so  ad- 
mired his  fortitude  and  gallantry  that  I wished 
that  there  were  ten  different  things  which  he 
knew  how  to  do  better  than  I,  that  I might  com- 
pete with  him  in  each  and  get  beaten  in  all.  I 
do  not  wish  to  diminish  the  glory  of  his  self- 
control,  but,  as  he  afterward  confessed  to  me, 
he  had  got  through  all  his  swearing  before  Miss 
Daisy  returned  to  her  father  and  himself.  It 
consisted  principally  of  ingenious  imprecations 
on  his  own  head,  to  take  effect  if  he  did  not 
send  his  brute  to  Tattcgraall’a  the  very  day  he  got 
back  to  London. 

Five  minutes  more  and  I had  separated  my 
ox  from  the  herd.  My  lasso  whizzed  as  deftly 
as  if  it  felt  a pride  in  its  national  reputation, 
and  “ringed”  both  horns  of  the  steer.  These 
were  very  broad,  so  I regarded  that  throw  as 
the  best  and  most  difficult  I ever  made.  There 
was  a brown -eyed  inspiration  behind  me! 
Though  I had  no  time  to  bow  my  acknowledg- 
ment, I could  distinguish  a lady’s  voice  in  the 


cheers  with  which  my  fortunate  cast  was  rec- 
ognized. Feeling  this  novel  fillet  about  his 
brow,  the  ox  put  forth  fresh  energies.  I let 
Cholooke'  press  him  closer,  and  gathered  in  sev- 
eral yards  of  slack,  my  end  being  held  by  half 
a dozen  turns  round  the  saddle-horn.  Pressing 
still  closer  I came  upon  his  flank,  and  dropped 
a bight  of  the  lariat  near  his  fore-feet.  As  ho 
fouled  one  of  them  I reined  Cholookd  in.  The 
horse  had  not  forgotten  his  American  training ; 
“caelum  non  animos ,”  etc. — you  know  the  rest — 
and  instantly  went  down  almost  on  his  haunches, 
like  a bird-dog,  planting  his  four  hoofs  deep  in 
the  turf.  The  ox  gave  one  tug — his  very  best 
— but  could  not  break  the  lariat  nor  pull  Cho- 
lookd head  over  heels — the  only  way  in  which 
any  good  vaquero-horse  can  be  upset.  Of  course 
my  game  was  not  aware  of  this  last  fact,  so  start- 
ed to  run  sideways.  Cholookd,  without  a hint 
from  me,  wheeled  at  once  as  on  a pivot,  and 
again  put  himself  in  exact  line  with  the  strain. 
This  time  the  ox  got  inextricably  fouled,  and 
went  down  on  his  knees.  Before  he  could  con- 
sider himself  and  make  an  attempt  to  come  up 
again  Cholooke  and  I had  thrice  made  his  cir- 
cuit, winding  the  lariat  around  him  as  long  as 
it  would  last.  I then  dismounted,  rind  leaving 
Cholookd  without  fastening  of  any  kind  (a  con- 
fidence which  he  never  betrayed  by  stampeding), 
proceeded  to  tic  the  steer’s  legs  with  little  hop- 
ples of  braided  leather-rope,  extemporized  by 
myself  that  morning.  Last,  I got  my  lariat 
clear  of  him,  coiled  it  once  more  around  my 
pommel,  and  returned  to  the  knoll,  where  I re- 
ceived welcome  from  the  brightest  pair  of  eyes 
that  ever  rewarded  a man  for  doing  something 
so  perfectly  easy  to  him  that  he  feels  ashamed 
to  be  praised  for  it,  and  looks  around  nervously 
to  see  if  somebody  who  knows  what  a humbug 
he  is  is  not  laughing  at  him.  Because  that 
somebody  will,  in  all  likelihood,  rea<J  these 
pages,  I skip  all  the  congratulations  I received 
and  (with  my  habitual  modesty)  handed  over 
to  Cholookd,  coming  at  once  to  our  ride  home- 
ward 


FIVE  MINUTES  LATE! 

FOR  my  love  I’ve  waited  long  while,  as  often  I’ve  done  before; 

He’s  behind  his  appointed  time,  a minute,  or  two,  or  more. 

Ill  up  and  see  it  he’s  coming,  o’er  the  garden  wall  I’ll  peep ; 

If  I sit  any  longer  here,  I’ll  dream  myself  to  sleep. 

He’s  coming ! I sec  him ! heigh-ho ! I dote  on  being  in  love, 

One  feels  so  consequential  when  called  an  Angel  or  a Dove. 

Oh ! doesn’t  he  seem  in  a flutter,  as  he  hastes  across  the  field : 

Now,  he  stops  to  look  at  his  watch — my  heart’s  beginning  to  yield. 

No!  my  brows  I’ll  knit  in  anger,  though  I’ve  ne’er  done  so  before; 

But  I’ll  do  it  this  time — I will,  he’s  five  minutes  late,  or  more. 

Perchance,  the  fault  of  delaying  may  not  be  a fault  of  thine; 

I’ll  change  my  mind,  and  wear  a smile,  and  with  it  my  face  shall  shine. 

We’ve  sworn  to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  vowed  to  love  till  we  die; 

He  sees  me  now — I know  he  does  by  the  smile  that’s  in  his  eye. 

I’ve  no  time  to  be  scolding  now,  I’ll  go  and  open  the  gate, 

And  shall  whisper  in  Vincent’s  ear,  “Five  minutes,  or  more,  you’re  late!” 
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ARMADALE. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,”  tlTHl?  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,”  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FOUBTH. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MISS  GWILT’S  DIARY. 

“ July  21  st,  Monday  night , eleven  o'clock. 

— He  has  just  left  me.  We  parted  by  my  de- 
sire at  the  path  out  of  the  coppice ; he  going  his 
way  to  the  hotel,  and  I going  mine  to  my  lodg- 
ings. 

“I  have  managed  to  avoid  making  another 
appointment  with  him  by  arranging  to  write  to 
him  to-morrow  morning.  This  gives  me  the 
night’s  interval  to  compose  myself,  and  to  coax 
my  mind  back  (if  I can)  to  my  own  Affairs.  I 
say,  4 if  I can,’  for  I feel  as  if  his  story  had  taken 
possession  of  me,  never  to  leave  me  again.  Will 
the  night  pass,  And  the  morning  find  me  still 
thinking  of  the  Letter  that  came  to  him  from 
his  father’s  death-bed  ? of  tho  night  he  watched 
through,  on  the  Wrecked  Ship ; and,  more  than 
all,  of  the  first  breathless  moment  when  ho  told 
me  his  real  Name  ? 

“Would  it  help  me  to  shake  off  these  im- 
pressions, I wonder,  if  I made  the  effort  of 
writing  them  down?  There  would  be  no  dan- 
ger, in  that  case,  of  my  forgetting  any  thing 
important.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be 
the  fear  of  forgetting  something  which  I ought 
to  remember  that  keeps  this  story  of  Midwinter’s 
weighing  as  it  does  on  my  mind.  At  any  rate, 
the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  In  my  present 
situation  I must  be  free  to  think  of  other  things, 
or  I shall  never  find  my  way  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  that  are  still  to 
come. 

“ Let  me  think.  What  haunts  me',  to  begin 
with? 

“The  Names  haunt  me.  I keep  saying  and 
saying  to  myself : Both  alike ! Christian  name 
and  surname,  both  alike!  A light-haired  Al- 
lan Armadale,  whom  I have  long  since  known 
of,  and  who  is  the  son  of  my  old  mistress.  A 
dark-haired  Allan  Armadale,  whom  I only  know 
of  now,  and  who  is  only  known  to  others  under 
the  name  of  Ozias  Midwinter.  Stranger  still ; 
it  is  not  relationship,  it  is  not  chance,  that  has 
made  them  namesakes.  The  father  of  the  light 
Armadale  was  tho  man  who  was  horn  to  the 
family  name,  and  who  lost  the  family  inherit- 
ance. The  father  of  the  dark  Armadale  was 
the  man  who  took  the  name,  on  condition  of 
getting  the  inheritance — and  who  got  it. 

“ So  there  are  two  of  them — I can’t  help 
thinking  of  it — both  unmarried.  The  light- 
haired Armadale,  who  offers  to  the  woman  who 
can  secure  him  eight  thousand  a year  while  he 
lives;  who  leaves  her  twelve  hundred  a year 
when  he  dies ; who  must  and  shall  marry  me 
for  those  two  golden  reasons ; and  whom  I hate 
and  loath  as  I never  hated  and  loathed  a man 


yet.  And  the  dark-haired  Armadale,  who  has 
a poor  little  income  which  might  perhaps  pay 
his  wife’s  milliner,  if  his  wife  was  careful ; who 
has  just  left  me,  persuaded  that  I mean  to 
marry  him  ; and  whom — well,  whom  I might 
have  loved  once,  before  I was  the  woman  I am 
now. 

“ And  Allan  the  Fair  doesn’t  know  he  has  a 
namesake.  And  Allan  the  Dark  has  kept  the 
secret  from  every  body  but  the  Somersetshire 
clergyman  (whose  discretion  he  can  depend  on) 
and  myself. 

“And  there  are  two  Allan  Armadales— two  Al- 
lan Armadales — two  Allan  Armadales.  There ! 
three  is  a lucky  number.  Haunt  me  again, 
after  that,  if  you  can ! 

“What  next?  The  murder  in  the  timber 
ship  ? No ; the  murder  is  a good  reason  why 
the  dark  Armadale,  whose  father  committed  it, 
should  keep  hi!  secret  from  the  fair  Armadale, 
whose  father  was  killed ; but  it  doesn’t  concern 
me.  I remember  there  was  a suspicion  in  Ma- 
deira at  the  time  of  something  wrong.  Was  it 
wrong?  Was  the  man  who  had  been  tricked 
out  of  his  wife  to  blame  for  shutting  the  cabin- 
door  and  leaving  the  man  who  had  tricked  him 
to  drown  in  tho  wreck?  Yes  — the  woman 
wasn’t  worth  it. 

“ What  am  I sure  of  that  really  concerns  my- 
self? 

“ I am  sure  of  one  very  important  thing.  I 
am  sure  that  Midwinter — I must  call  him  by  his 
ugly  false  name  or  I may  dbnfuse  the  two  Arma- 
(Jalcs  before  I have  done — I am  sure  that  Mid- 
winter is  perfectly  ignorant  that  I and  the  little 
imp  of  twelve  years  old  who  waited  on  Mrs. 
Armadale  in  Madeira,  and  copied  the  letters 
that  were  supposed  to  arrive  from  the  West  In- 
dies, are  one  and  the  same.  There  are  not 
many  girls  of  twelve  who  could  have  imitated  a 
man’s  handwriting  and  held  their  tongues  about 
it  afterward,  as  I did — but  that  doesn’t  matter 
now.  What  does  matter  is,  that  Midwinter’s 
belief  in  the  Dream  is  Midwinter’s  only  reason 
for  trying  to  connect  me  with  Allan  Armadale 
by  associating  me  with  Allan  Armadale’s  father 
and  mother.  I asked  him  if  he  actually  thought 
me  old  enough  to  have  known  either  of  them. 
And  he  said  No,  poor  fellow,  in  the  most  inno- 
cent, bewildered  way.  Would  ho  say  No,  if  he 
saw  me  now  ? Shall  I turn  to  the  glass  and 
see  if  I look  my  five-and- thirty  years  ? or  shall  I 
go  on  writing?  I will  go  on  writing. 

“There  is  one  thing  more  that  haunts  me 
almost  as  obstinately  as  the  Names. 

“ I wonder  whether  I am  right  in  relying  on 
Midwinter’s  superstition  (as  I do)  to  help  me  in 
keeping  him  at  arm’s-length*.  After  having  let 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  hurry  me  into 
saying  more  than  I need  have  said,  he  is  certain 
to  press  me ; he  is  certain  to  come  back,  with 
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possession  of  his  fortune;  the  woman  who  has 
tome  to  Thptp^Ambrose  to  marry  him  for  hi* 
fortune  now  he  lias  got  it:  and  more  extraordi- 
nary still,  the  woman  who  stood  in  the  Shadow’s 
place  at  the  pool ! These  may  be  coincidences, 
hut  they  are  strange  coincidences.  I declare 
1 begin  to  fancy  that  1 believe  in  the  Dream 
tool 

u Suppose  I say  to  him,  ‘ I think  ns  yon  think, 
1 say,  what  you  said  in  your  letter  to  me,  Let  ns 
part  before  the  harm  is  done.  l«*mvc  me  before 
the  third  Vision  of  the  Dream  comes  true.  Leave 


a man’s  hateful  selfishness  and  impatience  in 
such  things,  to  the  question  of  marrying  me. 
Will  the  Dream  help  me  to  check  him?  After 
alternately  believing  and  disbelieving  in  it,  he 
has  got,  by  his  own  confession,  to  beliering  in 
it  again.  Can  I say  1 believe  in  it  too?  I 
leave  better  reasons  for  doing  so  than  he  knows 
of.  I am  not  only  the  person  who  helped  Mrs. 
Armadale's  marriage  by  helping  her  to  impose 
on  her  own  father — I am  the  woman  who  tried 
to  drown  herself ; the  woman  who  started  the 
series  of  accidents  which  put  young  Armadale  in 
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me;  and  put  the  mountains  and  the  seas  be- 
tween you  and  the  man  who  bears  your  name  !* 

“Suppose,  on  the  other  6ide,  that  his  love 
for  me  makes  him  reckless  of  every  thing  else  ? 
Suppose  he  says  those  desperate  words  again, 
which  I understand  now — ‘What  is  to  be,  will 
be.  What  have  I to  do  with  it,  and  what  has 
she  ?’’  Suppose — suppose — 

“I  won’t  write  any  more.  I hate  writing! 
It  doesn’t  relieve  me— it  makes  me  worse.  I’m 
farther  from  being  able  to  think  of  all  that  I 
must  think  of,  than  I was  when  I sat  down.  It 
is  past  midnight.  To-morrow  has  come  already 
— and  here  I am  as  helpless  as  the  stupidest  wo- 
man living ! Bed  is  the  only  fit  place  for  me. 

“Bed?  If  it  was  ten  years  since,  instead  of 
to-day ; and  if  Phad  married  Midwinter  for  love, 
I might  be  going  to  bed  now  with  nothing  heav- 
ier on  my  mind  than  a visit  on  tip-toe  to  the 
nursery,  and  a last  look  at  night  to  see  if  my 
children  were  sleeping  quietly  in  their  cribs.  I 
wonder  whether  I should  have  loved  my  chil- 
dren if  I had  ever  had  any  ? Perhaps,  yes — 
perhaps,  no.  It  doesn’t  matter. 

“ Tuesday  morning , ten  o'clock, — Who  was  the 
man  who  invented  laudanum?  I thank  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  whoever  he  was. 
If  all  the  miserable  wretches  in  pain  of  body  and 
mind,  whose  comforter  he  has  been,  could  meet 
together  to  Bing  his  praises,  what  a chorus  it 
would  be ! I have  had  six  delicious  hours  of 
oblivion ; I have  woke  up  with  my  mind  com- 
posed ; I have  written  a perfect  little  letter  to 
Midwinter;  I have  drunk  my  nice  cup  of  tea, 
with  a real  relish  of  it ; I have  dawdled  over  my 
morning  toilet  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  relief — 
and  all  through  the  modest  little  bottle  of  Drops 
which  I see  on  my  bedroom  chimney-piece  at 
this  moment.  ‘ Drops,’  you  are  a darling  ! If 
I love  nothing  else,  I love  you, 

“My  letter  to  Midwinter  has  been  sent  through 
the  post ; and  I have  told  him  to  reply  to  me  in 
the  same  manner. 

“I  feel  no  anxiety  about  his  answer — he  can 
only  answer  in  one  way.  I have  asked  for  a lit- 
tle time  to  consider,  because  my  family  circum- 
stances require  some  consideration,  in  his  inter- 
ests as  well  as  in  mine.  I have  engaged  to  tell 
him  what  those  circumstances  are  (what  shall  I 
say,  I wonder  ?)  when  we  next  meet ; and  I have 
requested  him  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  all  that 
has  passed  between  us  a secret  for  the  present. 
As  to  what  he  is  to  do  himself  in  the  interval 
while  I am  supposed  to  be  considering,  I have 
left  it  to  his  own  discretion — merely  reminding 
, him  that,  in  our  present  situation,  his  remaining 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose  might  lead  to  inquiry  into 
his  motives,  and  that  his  attempting  to  see  me 
again  (while  our  positions  toward  each  other  can 
not  be  openly  avowed)  might  injure  my  reputa- 
tion. I have  offered  to  write  to  him  if  he  wishes 
it ; and  I have  ended  by  promising  to  make  the 
interval  of  our  necessary  separation  as  short  as  I 
can. 

“This  sort  of  plain  unaffected  letter — which 


I might  have  written  to  him  last  night,  if  his 
story  had  not  been  running  in  my  head  as  it  did 
— has  one  defect,  I know.  It  certainly  keeps 
him  out  of  the  way,  while  I am  casting  my  net, 
and  catching  my  gold  fish  at  the  great  house 
for  the  second  time — but  it  also  leaves  an  awk- 
ward day  of  reckoning  to  come  with  Midwinter 
if  I succeed.  How  am  I to  manage  him  ? What 
am  I to  do  ? I ought  to  face  those  two  ques- 
tions as  boldly  as  usual — but  somehow  my  cour- 
age seems  to  fail  me;  and  I don’t  quite  fancy 
meeting  that  difficulty  till  the  time  comes  when 
it  must  be  met.  Shall  I confess  to  my  diary  that 
I am  sorry  for  Midwinter,  and  that  I shrink  a 
little  from  thinking  of  the  day  when  he  hears 
that  I am  going  to  be  mistress  at  the  great 
house  ? 

“But  I am  not  mistress  yet — and  I can’t  take 
a step  in  the  direction  of  the  great  house  till  I 
have  got  the  answer  to  my  letter,  and  till  I know 
that  Midwinter  is  out  of  the  way.  Patience ! 
patience ! I must  go  and  forget  myself  at  my 
piano.  There  is  the  ‘ Moonlight  Sonata’  open, 
and  tempting  me,  on  the  music-stand.  Have  I 
nerve  enough  to  play  it,  I wonder?  Or  will  it 
set  me  shuddering  with  the  mystery  and  terror 
of  it,  as  it  did  the  other  day  ? 

“ Five  o'clock, — I have  got  his  answer.  The 
slightest  request  I can  make  is  a command  to 
him.  He  has  gone — and  he  sends  me  1h6  ad- 
dress in  London.  ‘There  are  two  considera- 
tions’ (he  says)  ‘ which  help  to  reconcile  me  to 
leaving  you.  The  first  is,  that  you  wish  it,  and 
that  it  is  only  to  be  for  a little  while.  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  I think  I can  make  some  arrange- 
ments in  London  for  adding  to  my  income  by 
my  own  labor.  I have  never  cared  for  money 
for  myself—  but  you  don’t  know  how  I am  be- 
ginning already  to  prize  the  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments that  money  can  provide,  for  my  wife’s 
sake.’  Poor  fellow ! I almost  wish  I had  not 
written  to  him  as  I did  ; I almost  wish  I had  not 
, sent  him  away  from  me. 

“Fancy,  if  mother  Oldershaw  saw  this  page 
in  my  diary ! I have  had  a letter  from  her  this 
morning — a letter  to  remind  me  of  my  obliga- 
tions, and  to  tell  me  she  suspects  things  are  all 
going  wrong.  Let  her  suspect ! I sha’n’t  trou- 
ble myself  to  answer — I can’t  be  worried  with 
that  old  wretch  in  the  state  I am  in  now. 

“It  is  a lovely  afternoon — I want  a walk — 

I mustn’t  think  of  Midwinter.  Suppose  I put 
on  my  bonnet,  and  try  my  experiment  at  once 
at  the  great  house  ? Every  thing  is  in  my  fa- 
vor. There  is  no  spy  to  follow  me,  and  no  law- 
yer to  keep  me  out  this  time.  Am  I hand- 
some enough  to-day?  Well,  yes— handsome 
enough  to  be  a match  for  a little  dowdy,  awkward, 
freckled  creature,  who  ought  to  be  perched  on  a 
form  at  school,  and  strapped  to  a back-board  to 
straighten  her  crooked  shoulders. 

14  *Th«  nursery  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter; 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter  * 

“How  admirably  Byron  has  described  girls 
in  their  teens ! 
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“ Eight  o'clock . — I have  just  got  back  from 
Armadale’s  house.  I have  seen  him,  and  spok- 
en to  him  ; and  the  end  of  it  may  be  set  down  ] 
in  three  plain  words.  I have  failed.  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  my  being  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe -Ambrose  than  there  is  of  my  being 
Queen  of  England. 

“Shall  I write  and  tell  Oldershaw?  Shall 
I go  back  to  London  ? Not  till  I have  had  time 
to  think  a little.  Not  just  yet. 

“ Let  me  think ; I have  failed  completely — 
failed,  with  qjl  the  circumstances  in  favor  of  suc- 
cess. I caught  him  alone  on  the  drive  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  was  excessively  disconcerted, 
but  at  the  same  time  quite  willing  to  hear  me. 

I tried  him,  first  quietly — then  with  tears,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  I introduced  myself  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  poor  innocent  woman  whom  he  had 
been  the  means  of  injuring.  I confused,  I in- 
terested, I convinced  him.  I went  on  to  the  pure- 
ly Christian  part  of  my  errand,  and  spoke  with 
such  feeling  of  his  separation  from  his  friend, 
for  which  I was  innocently  responsible,  that  I 
turned  his  odious  rosy  face  quite  pale,  and  made 
him  beg  me  at  last  not  to  distress  him.  But, 
whatever  other  feelings  I roused  in  him,  I never 
once  roused  his  old  feeling  for  me.  I saw  it  in 
his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  me  ; I felt  it  in  his 
fingers  when  we  shook  hands.  We  parted  friends 
and  nothing  more. 

“It  is  for  this,  is  it,  Miss  Milroy,  that  I re- 
sisted temptation,  morning  after  morning,  when 
I knew  you  were  out  alone  in  the  park  ? I have 
just  left  you  time  to  slip  in  and  take  my  place 
in  Armadale’s  good  graces,  have  I?  I never 
resisted  temptation  yet  without  suffering  for  it 
in  some  such  way  as  this ! If  I had  only  fol- 
lowed my  first  thoughts,  on  the  day  when  I took 
leave  of  you,  my  young  lady — well,  well,  never 
mind  that  now.  I have  got  the  future  before 
me  ; you  are  not  Mrs.  Armadale  yet ! And  I 
can  tell  you  one  other  thing — who  ever  else  he 
marries,  he  will  never  marry  you.  If  I am  even 
with  you  in  no  other  way,  trust  me,  whatever 
comes  of  it,  to  be  even  with  you  there ! 

“Iam  not,  to  my  own  surprise,  in  one  of  my 
furious  passions.  The  last  time  I was  in  this 
perfectly  cool  state,  under  serious  provocation, 
something  came  of  it,  which  I daren’t  write 
down,  even  in  my  own  private  diary.  I shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  something  comes  of  it  now. 

“On  my  way  back  I called  at  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  lodgings  in  the  town.  He  was  not  at 
home,  and  I left  a message  telling  him  to  come 
here  to-night  and  speak  to  me.  I mean  to  re- 
lieve him  at  once  of  the  duty  of  looking  after 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy.  I may  not  see  my 
way  yet  to  ruining  her*prospects  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  as  completely  as  she  has  ruined  mine. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  and  I do  see  it,  I 
don’t  know  to  what  lengths  my  sense  of  injury 
may  take  me ; and  there  may  be  inconvenience, 
and  possibly  danger,  in  having  such  a chicken- 
hearted  creature  as  Mr.  Bash  wood  in  my  confi- 
dence. 

“ I suspect  I am  more  upset  by  all  this  than 


I supposed.  Midwinter’s  story  is  beginning  to 
haunt  me  again,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

“A  soft,  quick,  trembling  knock  at  the  street 
door!  I know  who  it  is.  No  hand  but  old 
Bashwood’s  could  knock  in  that  way. 

“Nine  o'clock . — I have  just  got  rid  of  him. 

He  has  surprised  me  by  coming  out  in  a new 
character. 

“ It  seems  (though  I didn’t  detect  him)  that 
he  was  at  the  great  house  while  I was  in  com- 
pany with  Armadale.  He  saw  us  talking  on  the 
drive : and  he  afterward  heard  what  the  serv- 
ants said,  who  saw  us  too.  The  wise  opinion 
below  stairs  is  that  we  have  ‘made  it  up,’  and 
that  theftnaster  is  likely  to  marry  me  after  all. 

4 He’s  sweet  on  her  red  hair,’  was  the  elegant  ex- 
pression they  used  in  the  kitchen.  * Little  Missie 
can’t  match  her  there — and  little  Missie  will  get 
the  worst  of  it.’  How  I hate  the  coarse  ways 
of  the  lower  orders ! 

“ While  old  Bash  wood  was  telling  me  this  I 
thought  he  looked  even  more  confused  and  nerv- 
ous than  usual.  But  I failed  to  see  what  was 
really  the  matter  until  after  I had  told  him  that 
he  was  to  leave  all  further  observation  of  Mr. 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  to  me.  Every  drop 
of  the  little  blood  there  is  in  the  feeble  old  creat- 
ure’s body  seemed  to  fly  up  into  his  face.  He 
made  quite  an  overpowering  effort ; he  really 
looked  as  if  he  would  drop  down  dead  of  fright 
at  his  own  boldness ; but  he  forced  out  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  that,  stammering,  and  stuttering, 
and  kneading  desperately  with  both  hands  at 
the  brim  of  his  hideous  great  hat.  4 1 beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Gwi-Gwi-Gwilt ! You  are  not  re- 
ally go  go-going  to  marry  Mr.  Armadale;  are 
you  ?*  Jealous — if  ever  I saw  it  in  a man’s  face 
yet,  I saw  it  in  his — actually  jealous  of  Arma-  * 

dale,  at  his  age ! If  I had  been  in  the  humor 
for  it  I should  have  burst  out  laughing  in  his 
face.  As  it  was,  I was  angry,  and  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  him.  I told  him  he  was  an  old  fool, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  on  quietly  with  his  usual 
business  until  I sent  him  word  that  he  was  want- 
ed again.  He  submitted  as  usual ; but  there 
was  an  indescribable  something  in  his  watery  old 
eyes,  when  he  took  leave  of  me,  which  I have 
never  noticed  in  them  before.  Love  has  the 
credit  of  working  all  sorts  of  strange  transform- 
ations. Can  it  be  really  possible  that  Love  has 
made  Mr.  Bashwood  man  enough  to  be  angry 
with  me  ? 

“ Wednesday . — My  experience  of  Miss  Mil- 
roy’s  habits  suggested  a suspicion  to  me  last 
night  which  I thought  it  desirable  to  clear  up 
this  morning. 

“It  was  always  her  way,  when  I was  at  the 
cottage,  to  take  a walk  early  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast.  Considering  that  I used  often 
to  choose  that  very  time  for  my  private  meet- 
ings with  Armadale,  it  struck  me  as  likely  that 
my  former  pupil  might  be  taking  a leaf  out  of 
my  book,  and  that  I might  make  some  desira- 
ble discoveries  if  I turned  my  steps  in  the  direc- 
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tioo  of  the  major’s  garden  at  the  right  hour.  I 
deprived  myself  of  my  Drops  to  make  sure  of 
waking;  passed  a miserable  night  in  conse- 
quence; and  was  ready  enough  to  get  up  at 
six  o'clock,  and  walk  the  distance  from  my 
lodgings  to  the  cottage  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 

“I  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  park- 
side  of  the  garden  inclosure  before  I saw  her 
come  out.  She  Beemed  to  have  had  a bad 
night  too ; her  eyes  were  heavy  and  red,  and 
her  lips  and  cheeks  looked  swollen,  as  if  she  had 
been  crying.  There  was  something  on  her  mind, 
evidently;  something,  as  it  soon  appeared,  to 
take  her  out  of  the  garden  into  the  park.  She 
walked  (if  one  can  call  it  walking  witli  such  legs 
as  hers!)  straight  to  the  summer -hdhse,  and 
opened  the  door,  and  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
went  on  quicker  and  quicker  toward  the  low 
ground  in  the  park,  where  the  trees  are  thickest. 
I followed  her  over  the  open  space  with  perfect 
impunity,  in  the  preoccupied  state  she  was  in ; 
and  when  she  began  to  slacken  her  pace  among 
the  trees  I was  among  the  trees  too,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  her  seeing  me. 

“ Before  long  there  was  a crackling  and 
trampling  of  heavy  feet  coming  up  toward  us 
through  the  underwood  in  a deep  dip  of  the 
ground.  I knew  that  step  as  well  os  she  knew 
it.  ‘ Here  I am, 1 she  said,  in  a faint  little  voice. 
I kept  behind  the  trees  a few  yards  off,  in  some 
doubt  on  which  side  Armadale  would  come  out 
of  the  underwood  to  join  her.  He  came  out 
up  the  side  of  the  dell  opposite  to  the  tree  be- 
hind which  I was  standing.  They  sat  down 
together  on  the  bAnk.  I sat  down  behind  the 
tree,  and  looked  at  them  through  the  under- 
wood, and  heard  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
every  word  that  they  said. 

, u The  talk  began  by  his  noticing  that  she  look- 
ed out  of  spirits,  and  asking  if  any  thing  had 
gone  wrong  at  the  cottage.  The  artful  little 
minx  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  im- 
pression on  him ; she  began  to  cry.  He  took 
her  hand,  of  course,  and  tried,  in  his  brutishly 
straightforward  way,  to  comfort  her.  No ; she 
was  not  to  be  comforted.  A miserable  prospect 
was  before  her;  she  had  not* slept  the  whole 
night  for  thinking  of  it.  Her  father  had  called 
her  into  his  room  the  previous  evening,  had 
spoken  about  the  state  of  her  education,  and  had 
told  her,  in  so  many  words,  that  she  was  to  go 
to  school.  The  place  had  been  found,  and  the 
terms  had  been  settled ; and  as  soon  as  her 
clothes  could  be  got  ready  Miss  was  to  go. 
4 While  that  hateful  Miss  Gwilt  #as  in  the 
house,’  says  this  model  young  person,  4 1 would 
liave  gone  to  school  willingly — I wanted  to  go. 
But  it’s  all  different  now  ; I don't  think  of  it  in 
the  same  way ; I feel  too  old  for  school.  I’m 
quite  heart-broken,  Mr.  Armadale.’  There  she 
stopped,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  say  more,  and 
gave  him  a look  which  finished  the  sentence 
plainly — ‘I’m  quite  heart-broken,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, now  we  are  friendly  again,  at  going  away 
from  you!'  For  downright  brazen  impudence, 
which  a grown  woman  would  be  ashamed  of, 


give  me  the  young  girls  whose  4 modesty’  is  so 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the  nanseous  do- 
mestic sentimentalists  of  the  present  day  1 

“Even  Armadale,  booby  as  he  is,  understood 
her.  After  bewildering  himself  in  a labyrinth 
of  words  that  led  nowhere,  he  took  her — one  can 
hardly  say  round  the  waist,  for  she  hasn’t  got 
one — he  took  her  round  the  la9t  hook-and-eye 
of  her  dress,  and,  by  way  of  offering  her  a refuge 
from  the  indignity  of  being  sent  to  school  at  her 
age,  made  her  a proposal  of  marriage  in  so  many 
words. 

“If  I could  have  killed  them  both  at  that 
moment  by  lifting  up  my  little  finger,  I have 
not  the  least  doubt  I should  have  lifted  it  As 
things  were,  I only,  waited  to  see  what  Miss  Mil- 
roy  would  do. 

“She  appeared  to  think  it  necessary*— feel- 
ing, I suppose,  that  she  bad  met  him  without  her 
father's  knowledge,  and  not  forgetting  that  I 
had  had  the  start  of  her  as  the  favored  object  of 
Mr.  Armadale’s  good  opinion — to  assert  herself 
by  an  explosion  of  virtuous  indignation.  She 
wondered  how  he  could  think  of  such  a thing 
after  his  conduct  with  Miss  Gwilt,  and  after  her 
father  had  forbidden  him  the  house ! Did  he 
want  to  make  her  feel  how  inexcusably  she  had 
forgotten  what  was  due  to  herself?  Was  it 
worthy  of  a gentleman  to  propose  what  he  knew 
as  well  as  she  did  was  impossible  ? and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Any  roan  with  brains  in  his  head 
would  have  known  what  all  this  rhodomontade 
really  meant.  Armadale  took  it  so  seriously 
that  he  actually  attempted  to  justify  himself. 
He  declared,  in  his  headlong,  blundering  way, 
that  he  was  quite  in  earnest ; he  and  her  father 
might  make  it  up,  and  be  friends  again ; and  if 
the  major  persisted  in  treating  him  as  a stran- 
ger, young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  situa- 
tion had  made  runaway  marriages  before  now, 
and  fathers  and  mothers  who  would  not  for- 
give them  before  had  forgiven  them  afterward. 
Such  outrageously  straightforward  love-making 
as  this  left  Miss  Milroy,  of  course,  but  two  al- 
ternatives— to  confess  that  she  had  been  saying 
No  when  she  meant  Yes,  or  to  take  refuge  in  an- 
other explosion.  She  was  hypocrite  enough  to 
prefer  another  explosion.  4 How  dare  you,  Mr. 
Armadale  ? Go  away  directly  ! It’s  inconsider- 
ate, it’s  heartless,  it’s  perfectly  disgraceful  to  say 
such  things  to  me!’  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It 
seems  incredible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
he  was  positively  fool  enough  to  take  her  at 
her  word.  He  begged  her  pardon,  and  went 
away  like  a child  that  is  put  in  the  corner — the 
most  contemptible  object  in  the  form  of  man 
that  eyes  ever  looked  on ! • 

“ She  waited,  after  he  had  gone,  to  compose 
herself,  and  I waited  behind  the  trees  to  see 
how  she  would  succeed.  Her  eyes  wandered 
round  slyly  to  the  path  by  which  he  had  left 
her.  She  smiled  (grinned  would  be  the  truer 
way  of  putting  it,  with  such  a mouth  as  hers) ; 
took  a few  steps  on  tip-toe  to  look  after  him ; 
turned  back  again,  and  suddenly  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  crying.  I am  not  quite  so  easily 
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taken  in  as  Armadale,  and  I saw  what  it  all  don't  care.  I'm  lonely  and  helpless.  I want 
meant  plainly  enough.  somebody  who  is  gentle  and  loving,  to  make 

“ ‘To-morrow,’  I thought  to  myself,  ‘yon  much  of  me;  I wish  I had  his  head  on  my  bo- 
will  be  in  the  park  again,  miss,  by  pure  acci-  som  again ; I have  a good  mind  to  go  to  Lon- 
dent.  The  next  day,  you  will  lead  him  on  into  don  and  marry  him.  Am  I mad?  Yes;  all 
proposing  to  you  for  the  second  time.  The  day  people  who  are  as  miserable  as  I am  are  mad. 
after  he  will  venture  back  to  the  subject  of  run-  1 must  go  to  the  window  and  get  some  air. 
away  marriages,  and  you  will  only  be  becom-  Shall  I jump  out?  No;  it  disfigures  one  so, 
ingly  confused.  And  the  day  after  that,  if  he  and  the  coroner’s  inquest  lets  so  many  people 
has  got  a plan  to  propose,  and  if  your  clothes  see  it. 

are  ready  to  be  packed  for  school,  you  will  listen  “The  air  has  revived  me.  I begin  to  re- 
to  him.’  Yes,  yes;  Time  is  always  on  the  member  that  I have  Time  on  my  side,  at  any 
man's  side,  where  a woman  is  concerned,  if  the  rate.  Nobody  knows  but  me  of  their  secret 
man  is  only  patient  enough  to  let  Time  help  meetings  in  the  park  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
him.  ing.  If  jealous  old  Bash  wood,  who  is  slinking 

“ I let  her  leave  the  place  and  go  back  to  the  and  sly  enough  for  any  thing,  tries  to  look  pri- 
cottage,  quite  unconscious  that  I had  been  look-  vately  after  Armadale,  in  his  own  interests,  he 
ing  at-her.  I waited  among  the  trees  thinking,  will  try  at  the  usual  time  when  he  goes  to  the 
The  truth  is,  I was  impressed  by  what  I had  steward’s  office.  He  knows  nothing  of  Miss 
heard  and  seen,  in  a manner  that  it  is  not  very  Milroy’s  early  habits ; and  he  won’t  be  on  the 
easy  to  describe.  It  put  the  whole  thing  before  spot  till  Armadale  has  got  back  to  the  house, 
me  in  a new  light.  It  showed  me — what  I had  For  another  week  to  come  I may  wait  and 
never  even  suspected  till  this  morning — that  she  watch  them,  and  choose  my  own  time  and  way 
is  really  fond  of  him.  of  interfering  the  moment  I see  a chance  of  his 

“ Heavy  as  my  debt  of  obligation  is  to  her,  getting  the  better  of  her  hesitation,  and  making 
there  is  no  fear  now  of  my  failing  to  pay  it  to  her  say,  Yes. 

the  last  farthing.  It  would  have  been  no  small  “ So  here  I wait,  without  knowing  how  things 
triumph  for  me  to  stand  between  Miss  Milroy  will  end  with  Midwinter  in  London ; with  my 
aud  her  ambition  to  be  one  of  the  leading  ladies  purse  getting  emptier  and  emptier,  and  no  ap- 
of  the  county.  But  it  is  infinitely  more,  where  pearance  so  far  of  any  new  pupils  to  fill  it ; 
her  first  love  is  concerned,  to  stand  between  Miss  with  Mother  Oldershaw  certain  to  insist  on  hav- 
Milroy  and  her  heart’s  desire.  Shall  I remem-  ing  her  money  back  the  moment  she  knows  I 
her  my  own  youth  and  spare  her  ? No ! She  have  failed ; without  prospects,  friends,  or  hopes 
has  deprived  me  of  the  one  chance  I had  of  of  any  kind — a lost  woman,  if  ever  there  was  a 
breaking  the  chain  that  binds  me  to  a past  life  lost  woman  yet.  Well ! I say  it  again  and 
too  horrible  to  be  thought  of.  I am  thrown  again  and  again — I don’t  care ! Here  I stop, 
back  into  a position,  compared  to  which  the  if  I sell  the  clothes  off  my  back,  if  I hire  myself 
position  of  an  outcast  who  walks  the  streets  is  at  the  public  house  to  play  to  the  brutes  in  the 
endurable  and  enviable.  No,  Miss  Milroy — no,  tap-room;  here  I stop  till  the  time  comes,  and 
Mr.  Armadale ; I will  spare  neither  of  you.  I see  the  way  to  parting  Armadale  and  Miss 
“ I have  been  back  some  hours.  I have  been  Milroy  forever ! 
thinking,  and  nothiim  has  come  of  it.  Ever 

since  I got  that  strange  letter  of  Midwinter’s  " Seven  o'clock. — Any  signs  that  the  time  is 
last  Sunday,  my  usual  readiness  in  emergencies  coming  yet  ? I hardly  know — there  are  signs 
has  deserted  me.  When  I am  not  thinking  of  of  a change,  at  any  rate,  in  my  position  in  the 
him  or  of  his  story,  my  mind  feels  quite  stupe-  neighborhood. 

fied.  I who  have  always  known  what  to  do  on  “Two  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the  many 
other  occasions,  don’t  know  what  to  do  now.  old  and  ugly  ladies  who  took  up  my  case  when 
It  would  be  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  warn  I left  Major  Milroy’s  service,  have  just  called, 
Mqjor  Milroy  of  his  daughter’s  proceedings,  announcing  themselves  with  the  insufferable 
But  the  major  is  fond  of  his  daughter ; Arma-  impudence  of  charitable  Englishwomen,  as  a 
dale  is  anxious  to  be  reconciled  with  him ; deputation  from  my  patronesses.  It  seems  that 
Armadale  is  rich  and  prosperous,  and  ready  to  the  news  of  my  reconciliation  with  Armadale 
submit  to  the  elder  man — and  sooner  or  later  has  spread  from  the  servants’  offices  at  the  great 
they  will  be  friends  again,  and  the  marriage  j bouse,  an<?  has  reached  the  town,  with  this  re- 
will  follow.  Warning  Major  Milroy  is  only  the  suit.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  my  ‘pa- 
way  to  embarrass  them  for  the  present ; it  is  not  tronesses’  (and  the  opinion  of  Major  Milroy 
the  way  to  part  them  for  good  and  all.  also,  who  has  been  consulted),  that  I have  acted 

“What  is  the  way?  I can’t  see  it.  I could  with  the  most  inexcusable  imprudence  in  going 
tear  my  own  hair  off  my  head ! I could  burn  to  Armadale’s  house,  and  in  there  speaking  on 
the  house  down ! If  there  was  a train  of  gun-  i friehdly  terms  with  a man  whose  conduct  to- 
powder  under  the  whole  world,  I could  light  it,  | ward  myself  has  made  his  name  a bv-word  in 
and  blow  the  whole  world  to  destruction — I am  , the  neighborhood.  My  total  want  of  self-re- 
in such  a rage,  such  a frenzy  with  myself  for  not . spect  in  this  matter  has  given  rise  to  a report 
seeing  it!  J that  I am  trading  as  cleverly  as  ever  on  my 

“Poor  dear  Midwinter!  Yes,  ‘dear.'  I good  looks,  and  that  I am  as  likely  as  not  to 
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end  in  making  Armadale  many  me  after  all. 
My  ‘patronesses’  are,  of  course,  too  charitable 
to  believe  this.  They  merely  feel  it  necessary 
to  remonstrate  with  me  in  a Christian  spirit,  and 
to  warn  me  that  any  second  and  similar  impru- 
dence on  my  part  would  force  all  my  best  friends 
in  the  place  to  withdraw  the  countenance  and 
protection  which  I now  enjoy. 

“ Having  addressed  me,  turn  and  torn  about, 
in  these  terms  (evidently  all  rehearsed  before- 
hand), my  two  Gorgon -visitors  straightened 
themselves  m their  chairs,  and  looked  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say,  4 You  may  often  have  heard  of 
Virtue,  Miss  Gwilt,  but  we  don’t  believe  you 
ever  really  saw  it  in  full  bloom  till  we  came 
and  called  on  you.’ 

“Seeing  they  were  bent  on  provoking  me,  I 
kept  my  temper,  and  answered  them  in  my 
smoothest,  sweetest,  and  most  lady-like  man- 
ner. I have  noticed  that  the  Christianity  of  a 
certain  class  of  respectable  people  begins  when 
they  open  thqir  prayer-books  at  eleven  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  ends  when  they  shut 
them  up  again  at  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Nothing  so  astonishes  and  insults  Chris- 
tians of  this  sort  as  reminding  them  of  their 
Christianity  on  a week-day.  On  this  hint,  as 
the  man  says  in  the  play,  I spoke. 

“ 4 What  have  I done  that  is  wrong?’  I asked, 
innocently.  ‘Mr.  Armadale  has  injured  me; 
and  I have  been  to  his  house  and  forgiven  him 
the  injury.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, ladies?  You  can’t  have  really  come  here 
to  remonstrate  with  me  in  a Christian  spirit  for 
performing  an  act  of  Christianity?* 

“The  two  Gorgons  got  up.  I firmly  believe 
some  women  have  cats’  tails  as  well  as  cats* 
faces.  I firmly  believe  the  tails  of  those  two 
particular  cats  wagged  slowly  under  their  petti- 
coats, and  swelled  to  four  times  their  proper 
size. 

“ 4 Temper  we  were  prepared  for,  Miss  Gwilt,’ 
they  said,  ‘but  not  Profanity.  We  wish  you 
good-evening.’ 

“So  they  left  me,  and  so  ‘Miss  Gwilt’  sinks 
out  of  the  patronizing  notice  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

“I  wonder  what  will  come  of  this  trumpery 
little  quarrel  ? One  thing  will  come  of  it  which 
I can  see  already.  The  repbrt  will  reach  Miss 
Milroy’s  ears.  She  will  insist  on  Armadale’s 
justifying  himself — and  Armadale  will  end  in 
satisfying  her  of  his  innocence  by  making  an- 
other proposal.  This  will  be  quite  likely  to 
hasten  matters  between  them — at  leifst  it  would 
with  mo.  If  I was  in  her  place  I should  say  to 
myself,  4 1 will  make  sure  of  him  while  I can.’ 
Supposing  it  doesn’t  rain  to-giorrow  morning,  I 
think  I will  take  another  early  walk  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  park. 

“ Midnight . — As  I can’t  take  my  drops,  with  a 
morning  walk  before  me,  I may  as  well  give  up 
all  hope  of  sleeping,  and  go  on  with  my  diary. 
Even  with  my  drops.  I doubt  if  my  head  would 
be  very  quiet  on  my  pillow  to-night.  Since  the 


little  excitement  of  the  scene  with  my  ‘ lady  pa- 
tronesses’ has  worn  off  I have  been  troubled  with 
misgivings  which  would  leave  me  but  a poor 
chance,  under  any  circumstances,  of  getting 
much  rest. 

44 1 can’t  imagine  why,  but  the  parting  words 
spoken  to  Armadale  by  that  old  brute  of  a lawyer 
have  come  back  to  my  mind ! Here  they  are,  as 
reported  in  Mr.  Bashwood’s  letter : 4 Some  oth- 
er person’s  curiosity  may  go  on  from  the  point 
where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped,  and  some  oth- 
er person’s  hand  may  let  the  broad  daylight  in 
yet  on  Miss  Gwilt.* 

“What  does  he  mean  by  that?  And  what 
did  he  mean  afterward  when  he  overtook  old 
Bashwood  in  the  drive,  by  telling  him  to  grat- 
ify his  curiosity?  Does  this  hateful  Pedgift 
actually  suppose  there  is  any  chance — ? Ri- 
diculous! Why,  I have  only  to  look  at  the 
feeble  old  creature,  and  he  daren’t  lift  his  little 
finger  unless  I tell  him.  He  try  to  pry  into 
my  past  life  indeed!  Why,  people  with  ten 
times  his  brains  and  a hundred  times  his  cour- 
age have  tried — and  have  left  off  as  wise  as 
they  began. 

“I  don’t  know,  though — it  might  have  been 
better  if  I had  kept  my  temper  when  Bashwood 
was  here  the  other  night.  And  it  might  be 
better  still  if  I saw  him  to-morrow,  and  took 
him  back  into  my  good  graces  by  giving  him 
something  to  do  for  me.  Suppose  I tell  him 
to  look  after  the  two  Pedgifts,  and  to  discover 
whether  there  is  any  chance  of  their  attempting 
to  renew  their  connection  with  Armadale?  No 
such  thing  is  at  all  likely;  but  if  I gave  old 
Bashwood  this  commission  it  would  flatter  his 
sense  of  his  own  importance  to  me,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  excellent  purpose 
of  keeping  him  out  of  my  way. 

44  Thursday  morning , nine  o'clock . — I have  just 
got  back  from  the  park. 

“For  once  I have  prdved  a true  prophet. 
There  they  were  together,  at  the  same  early 
hour,  in  the  same  secluded  situation  among  the 
trees ; and  there  was  Miss  in  full  possession  of 
the  report  of  my  visit  to  the  great  house,  and 
taking  her  tone  accordingly. 

44  After  saying  one  or  two  things  about  me, 
which  I promise  him  not  to  forget,  Armadale 
took  the  way  to  convince  her  of  his  constancy 
which  I felt  beforehand  he  would  be  driven  to 
take.  He  repeated  his  proposal  of  marriage, 
with  excellent  effect  this  time..  Tears  and  kiss- 
es and  protestations  followed ; and  my  late  pu- 
pil opened  her  heart  at  last  in  the  most  inno- 
cent manner.  Home,  she  confessed,  was  get- 
ting so  miserable  to  her  now  that  it  was  only 
less  miserable  than  going  to  school.  Her  mo- 
ther’s temper  was  becoming  more  violent  and 
unmanageable  every  day.  The  nurse,  who  was 
the  only  person  with  any  influence  over  her, 
had  gone  away  in  disgust.  Her  father  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  immersed  in  his  clock, 
and  was  made  more  and  more  resolute  to  send 
her  away  from  home  by  the  distressing  scenes 
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which  now  took  place  with  her  mother  almost 
day  by  day.  I waited  through  these  domestic 
disclosures  on  the  chance  of  hearing  any  plans 
they  might  have  for  the  future  discussed  be- 
tween them ; and  my  patience,  after  no  small 
exercise  of  it,  was  rewarded  at  last. 

“The  first  suggestion  (as  was  only  natural 
where  such  a fool  as  Armadale  was  concerned) 
came  from  the  girl.  She  started  an  idea,  which 
I own  I had  not  anticipated.  She  proposed 
that  Armadale  should  write  to  her  father ; and, 
cleverer  still,  she  prevented  ail  fear  of  his  blun- 
dering by  telling  him  what  he  was  to  say.  He 
was  to  express  himself  as  deeply  distressed  at 
his  estrangement  from  the  major,  and  to  re- 
quest permission  to  call  at  the  cottage  and  say 
a few  \wmls  in  his  own  justification.  That  was 
all.  The  letter  was  not  to  be  sent  that  day,  for 
the  applicants  for  the  vacant  place  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s  nurse  were  coming,  and  seeing  them  and 
questioning  them  would  put  her  father,  with  his 
dislike  of  such  things,  in  no  humor  to  receive 
Armadale’s  application  indulgently.  The  Fri- 
day would  be  the  day  to  send  the  letter,  and 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  if  the  answer  was 
unfortunately  not  favorable,  they  might  meet 
again.  4 1 don’t  like  deceiving  my  father ; he 
has  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  And  there 
will  be  no  need  to  deceive  him,  Allan,  if  we 
can  only  make  you  friends  again.'  Those 
were  the  last  words  the  little  hypocrite  said, 
when  I left  them. 

44  What  will  the  major  do  ? Saturday  morn- 
ing will  show  I won’t  think  of  it  till  Saturday 
morning  has  come  and  gone.  They  are  not 
man  and  wife  yet ; and  again  and  again  I say 
it,  though  my  brains  are  still  as  helpless  as 
ever,  man  and  wife  they  shall  never  be. 

“On  my  way  home  again  I caught  Bash- 
wood  at  his  breakfast,  with  his  poor  old  black 
tea-pot,  and  his  little  penny  loaf,  and  his  one 
cheap  morsel  of  oily  butter,  and  his  darned 
dirty  table-cloth.  It  sickens  me  to  think  of  it. 

44 1 coaxed  and  comforted  the  miserable  old 
creature  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
quite  blushed  with  pleasure.  He  undertakes 
to  look  after  the  Pedgifts  with  the  utmost  alac- 
rity. Pcdgift  the  elder  he  describes,  when 
once  roused,  as  the  most  obstinate  man  living ; 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  give  way  unless  Ar- 
madale gives  way  also  on  his  side.  Pedgift 
the  younger  is  much  the  more  likely  of  the  two 
to  make  attempts  at  a reconciliation.  Such  at 
least  is  Bashwood’s  opinion.  It  is  of  very  little 
consequence  now  what  happens  either  way.  The 
only  important  thing  i9  to  tic  my  elderly  ad- 
mirer safely  again  to  my  apron-string.  And 
this  is  done. 

44  The  post  is  late  this  morning.  It  has  only 
just  come  in,  and  has  brought  me  a letter  from 
Midwinter. 

44  It  is  a charming  letter ; it  flatters  me  and 
flutters  me  as  if  I was  a yonng  girl  again.  No 
reproaches  for  my  never  having  written  to  him ; j 
no  hateful  hurrying  of  me,  in  plain  words,  to : 


; marry  him.  He  only  writes  to  tell  me  a piece 
! of  news.  He  has  obtained,  through  his  law- 
| yers,  a prospect  of  being  employed  as  occasion- 
al correspondent  to  a newspaper  which  is  about 
to  be  started  in  London.  The  employment  will 
require  him  to  leave  England  for  the  Continent, 
which  would  exactly  meet  his  own  wishes  for 
the  future,  but  he  can  not  consider  the  proposal 
seriously  until  he  has  first  ascertained  whether 
it  would  meet  my  wishes  too.  He  knows  no 
will  but  mine,  and  he  leaves  me  to  decide,  after 
first  mentioning  the  time  allowed  him  before 
his  answer  must  be  sent  in.  It  is  the  time  of 
course  (if  I agree  to  his  going  abroad)  in  which 
I must  marry  him.  But  there  is  not  a word 
about  this  in  his  letter.  He  asks  for  nothing 
but  a sight  of  my  handwriting  to  help  him 
through  the  interval,  while  we  are  separated 
from  each  other. 

“That  is  the  letter;  not  very  long,  but  so 
prettily  expressed. 

44 1 think  I can  penetrate  the  secret  of  his 
fancy  for  going  abroad.  That  wild  idea  of 
putting  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between 
Armadale  and  himself  is  still  in  his  mind.  As 
if  either  he  or  I could  escape  doing  what  we  are 
fated  to  do— supposing  we  really  are  fated — by 
putting  a few  hundred,  or  a few  thousand  miles, 
between  Armadale  and  ourselves ! What  strange 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  1 And  yet  how  I like 
him  for  being  absurd  and  inconsistent ; for  don’t 
I see  plainly  that  I am  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ? 
Who  leads  this  clever  man  astray  in  spite  of 
himself?  Who  makes  him  too  blind  to  see  the 
contradiction  in  his  own  conduct  which  he 
would  see  plainly  in  the  conduct  of  another 
person  ? How  interested  I do  feel  in  him ! 
How  dangerously  near  I am  to  shutting  my 
eyes  on  the  past  and  letting  myself  love  him ! 
Was  Eve  fonder  of  Adam  than  ever,  I wonder, 
after  she  had  coaxed  him  into  eating  the  apple? 
I should  have  quite  doted  on  him  if  I had  been 
in  her  place.  (Memorandum : To  write  Mid- 
winter a charming  little  letter  on  my  side,  with 
a kiss  in  it;  and  as  time  is  allowed  him  before 
he  sends  in  his  answer  to  ask  for  time  too  before 
I tell  him  whether  I will  or  will  not  go  abroad.) 

44 Five  o'clock. — A tiresome  visit  from  my 
landlady ; eager  for  a little  gossip,  and  full  of 
news,  which  she  thinks  will  interest  me. 

“ She  is  acquainted,  I find,  with  Mrs.  Milroy's 
late  nurse ; and  she  has  been  seeing  her  friend 
off*  at  the  station  this  afternoon.  They  talked 
of  course  df  affairs  at  the  cottage,  and  ray  name 
turned  up  in  the  course  of  conversation.  I am 
quite  wrong,  it  seems,  if  the  nurse’s  authority 
is  to  be  trusted  in  believing  Miss  Milroy  to  be 
responsible  for  sending  Mr.  Armadale  to  my 
reference  in  London.  Miss  Milroy  really  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  it  all  originated  in  her 
mother’s  mad  jealousy  of  me.  The  present 
wretched  state  of  things  at  the  cottage  is  due 
entirely  to  the  same  cause.  Mrs.  Milroy  is 
firmly  persuaded  that  my  remaining  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  is  referable  to  my  having  some  private 
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means  of  communicating  with  the  major  which 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  discover.  With  this 
conviction  in  her  mind  she  has  become  so  un- 
manageable that  no  person,  with  any  chance  of 
bettering  herself,  could  possibly  remain  in  at- 
tendance on  her ; and,  sooner  or  later,  the  ma- 
jor, object  to  it  as  he  may,  will  be  obliged  to 
place  her  under  proper  medical  care. 

44  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  the 
wearisome  landlady  had  to  tell  me.  Unneces- 
sary to  say  that  I was  not  in  the  least  interested 
by  it.  Even  if  the  nurse's  assertion  is  to  be 
depended  on — which  I persist  in  doubting — it  is 
of  no  importance  now.  I know  that  Miss  Mil- 
roy,  and  nobody  but  Miss  Milroy,  has  utterly 
ruined  my  prospect  of  becoming  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale of  Thorpe- Ambrose — and  I care  to  know 
nothing  more.  If  her  mother  was  really  alone 
in  the  attempt  to  expose  my  false  reference,  her 
mother  seems  to  be  suffering  for  it,  at  any  rate. 
And  so  good-by  to  Mrs.  Milroy — and  Heaven 
defend  me  from  any  more  last  glimpses  at  the 
cottage,  seen  through  the  medium  of  my  land- 
lady's spectacles  1 

44 Nine  o'clock, — Bashwood  has  just  left  me, 
having  come  with  news  from  the  great  house. 
Pedgift  the  younger  has  made  his  attempt  at 
bringing  about  a reconciliation  this  very  day, 
and  has  failed.  I am  the  sole  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure. Armadale  is  quite  willing  to  be  reconciled, 
if  Pedgift  the  elder  will  avoid  all  future  occasion 
of  disagreement  between  them,  by  never  recur- 
ring to  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt.  This,  how- 
ever, happens  to  be  exactly  the  condition  which 
Pedgift’s  father — with  his  opinion  of  me  and  my 
doings — would  -consider  it  his  duty  to  Armadale 
not  to  accept.  So  lawyer  and  client  remain  as 
far  apart  as  ever,  and  the  obstacle  of  the  Ped- 
gifts  is  cleared  out  of  my  way. 

44  It  might  have  been  a very  awkward  obsta- 
cle, so  far  as  Pedgift  the  elder  is  concerned,  if 
one  of  his  suggestions  had  been  carried  out — I 
mean,  if  an  officer  of  the  London  police  had  been 
brought  down  here  to  look  at  me.  It  is  a ques- 
tion, even  now,  whether  I had  better  not  take  to 
the  thick  veil  again,  which  I always  wear  in  Lon- 
don and  other  large  places.  The  only  difficulty 
is,  that  it  would  excite  remark  in  this  inquisitive 
little  town  to  see  me  wearing  a thick  veil,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  summer  weather. 

44  It  is  close  on  ten  o’clock — I have  been  daw- 
dling over  my  diary  longer  than  I supposed.  No 
words  can  describe  how  weary  and  languid  I 
feel.  Why  don’t  I take  my  sleeping  drops  and 
go  to  bed  ? There  is  no  meeting  between  Ar- 
madale and  Miss  Milroy  to  force  me  into  early 
rising  to-morrow  morning.  Am  I trying,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  to  see  my  way  clearly  into 
the  future — trying,  in  my  present  state  of  fa- 
tigue, to  be  the  quick-witted  woman  I once  was, 
before  all  these  anxieties  came  together  and  over- 
powered me  ? or  am  I perversely  afraid  of  my 
bed  when  I want  it  most?  I don't  know — I am 
tired  and  miserable ; I am  looking  wretchedly 
haggard  and  old.  With  a little  encouragement 


I might  be 'fool  enough  to  burst  out  crying. 
Luckily,  there  is  no  one  to  encourage  me.  What 
sort  of  night  is  it,  I wonder  ? 

44  A cloudy  night,  with  the  moon  showing  at 
intervals,  and  the  wind  rising.  I can  just  hear 
it  moaning  among  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  unfin- 
ished cottages  at  the  end  of  the  street.  My 
nerves  must  be  a little  shaken,  I think.  I was 
startled  just  now  by  a shadow  on  the  wall.  It 
was  only  after  a moment  or  two  that  I mustered 
sense  enough  to  notice  where  the  candle  was, 
and  to  see  that  the  shadow  was  my  own. 

44  Shadows  remind  me  of  Midwinter — or,  if 
the  shadows  don't,  something  else  does.  I must 
have  another  look  at  his  letter,  and  then  I will 
positively  go  to  bed. 

44 1 shall  end  4n  getting  fond  of  him.  If  I 
remain  much  longer  in  this  lonely  uncertain 
state — bo  irresolute,  so  unlike  my  usual  self — 1 
shall  end  in  getting  fond  of  him.  What  mad- 
ness ! As  if  / could  ever  be  really  fond  of  a 
man  again ! 

“Suppose  I took  one  of  my  sudden  resolu- 
tions and  married  him.  Poor  as  he  is,  he  would 
give  me  a name  and  a position,  if  I became  his 
wife.  Let  me  see  how  the  name — his  own  name 
— would  look,  if  I really  did  consent  to  take  it 
for  mine. 

44  4 Mrs.  Armadale !’  Pretty. 

44  4 Mrs.  Allan  Armadale!'  Prettier  still. 

“My  nerves  must  be  shaken.  Here  is  my 
own  handwriting  startling  me  now!  It  is  so 
strange — it  is  enough  to  startle  any  body.  The 
similarity  in  the  two  names  never  struck  me  in 
this  light  before.  Marry %which  of  the  two  I 
might  my  name  would  of  course  be  the  same. 
I should  have  been  Mrs.  Armadale,  if  I had  mar- 
ried the  light-haired  Allan  at  the  great  house. 
And  I can  be  Mrs.  Armadale  still,  if  I many  the 
dark-haired  Allan  in  London.  It's  almost  mad- 
dening to  write  it  down — to  feel  that  something 
ought  to  come  of  it — and  to  find  nothing  come. 

44  How  can  any  thing  come  of  it  ? If  I did  go 
to  London  and  marry  him  (as  of  course  I must 
marry  him)  under  his  real  name,  would  he  let 
me  be  known  by  it  afterward?  With  all  his 
reasons  for  concealing  his  real  name  he  would 
insist — no,  he  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  that — he 
would  entreat  me  to  take  the  name  which  he  has 
assumed.  Mrs.  Midwinter.  Hideous ! Ozias, 
too,  when  I wanted  to  address  him  familiarly  as 
his  wife  should.  Worse  than  hideous ! 

“And  yet,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
humoring  him  in  this,  if  he  asked  me.  Suppose 
the  brute  at  the  great  house  happened  to  leave 
this  neighborhood  as  a single  man ; and  suppose, 
in  his  absence,  any  of  the  people  who  know  him 
heard  of  a Mrs.  Allan  Armadale,  they  would  set 
her  down  at  once  as  his  wife.  Even  if  they  act- 
ually saw  me — if  I actually  came  among  them 
with  that  name,  and  if  he  was  not  present  to 
contradict  it — his  own  servants  would  be  the  first 
to  say,  4 We  knew  she  would  marry  him  after 
all!’  And  my  lady-patronesses,  who  will  be 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  of  me  now  we  have 
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quarreled,  would  join  the  chorus  sotto  voce: 
1 Only  think,  my  dear,  the  report  that  so  shocked 
us  actually  turns  out  to  be  true!’  No.  If  I 
marry  Midwinter,  I must  either  be  perpetually 
putting  ray  husband  and  myself  in  a false  posi- 
tion— or  I must  leave  his  real  name,  his  pretty, 
romantic  name,  behind  me  at  the  church-door. 

“ My  husband ! As  if  I was  really  going  to 
marry  him  ! I am  not  going  to  marry  him,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

“ Half  past  ten . — Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  how  my 
temples  throb,  and  how  hot  my  weary  eyes  feel ! 
There  is  the  moon  looking  at  me  through  the 
window.  How  fast  the  little  scattered  clouds 
are  flying  before  the  wind ! Now  they  let  the 
moon  in;  and  now  they  shut  the  moon  out. 
What  strange  shapes  the  patches  of  yellow  light 
take  and  lose  again  all  in  a mtfknent ! No  peace 
and  quiet  for  me  look  where  I may.  The  can- 
dle keeps  flickering,  and  the  very  sky  itself  is 
restless  to-night. 

“ ‘To  bed ! to  bed!’  as  Lady  Macbeth  says. 
I wonder,  by-the-by,  what  Lady  Macbeth  would 
have  done  in  my  position?  She  would  have 
killed  somebody  when  her  difficulties  first  be- 
gan. Probably  Armadale. 

“ Friday  morning.  — A night’s  rest,  thanks 
again  to  my  Drops.  I went  to  breakfast  in  bet- 
ter spirits,  and  received  a morning  welcome  in 
the  shape  of  a letter  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

“My  silence  has  produced  its  effect  on  Mother 
Jezabel.  She  attributes  it  to  the  right  cause, 
and  she  shows  her  claws  at  last.  If  I am  not 
in  a position  to  pay  my  note-of-hand  for  thirty 
pounds,  which  is  duwon  Tuesday  next,  her  law- 
yer is  instructed  to  * take  the  usual  course.’  Jf 
I am  not  in  a position  to  pay  it ! Why,  when 
I have  settled  to-day  with  my  landlord,  I shall 
hare  barely  five  pounds  left ! There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a prospect  between  now  and  Tuesday 
of  my  earning  any  money ; and  I don’t  possess 
a friend  in  this  place  who  would  trust  me  with 
sixpence.  The  difficulties  that  are  swarming 
round  me  wanted  but  one  more  to  complete 
them,  and  that  one  has  come. 

“Midwinter  would  assist  me,  of  course,  if  I 
could  bring  myself  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 
But  that  means  marrying  him.  Am  I really 
desperate  enough  and  helpless  enough  to  end  it 
in  that  way  ? No ; not  yet. 

“ My  head  feels  heavy ; I must  get  out  into 
the  firesh  air  and  think  about  it. 

“ Two  o'clock. — I believe  I have  caught  the 
infection  of  Midwinter’s  superstition.  I begin 
to  think  that  events  are  forcing  me  nearer  and 
nearer  to  some  end  which  I don’t  see  yet,  but 
which  I am  firmly  persuaded  is  now  not  far  off. 

“ I have  been  insulted — deliberately  insulted 
before  witnesses — by  Miss  Milroy. 

“After  walking,  as  usual,  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented place  I could  pick  out,  and  after  trying 
not  very  successfully  to  think  to  some  good  pur- 
pose of  what  lam  to  do  next,  I remembered  that 
I needed  some  note  paper  and  pens,  and  went 


back  to  the  town  to  the  stationer's  shop.  It 
might  have  been  wiser  to  have  sent  for  what  I 
wanted.  But  I was  weary  of  myself,  and  weary 
of  my  lonely  rooms ; and  I did  my  own  errand, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  something 
to  do. 

“ I had  just  got  into  the  shop  and  was  asking 
for  what  I wanted  when  another  customer  came 
in.  We  both  looked  up  and  recognized  each 
other  at  the  same  moment : Miss  Milroy. 

“ A woman  and  a lad  were  behind  the  count- 
er besides  the  man  who  was  serving  me.  The 
woman  civilly  addressed  the  new  customer. 
‘ What  can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for 
you,  Miss?’  Aftei*  pointing  it  first,  by  looking 
me  straight  in  the  face,  she  answered,  ‘Nothing, 
thank  you,  at  present.  I’ll  come  back  when  the 
shop  is  empty.’ 

“She  went  out.  The  three  people  in  the 
shop  looked  at  me  in  silence.  In  silence,  on 
my  side,  I paid  for  my  purchases,  and  left  the 
place.  I don’t  know  how  I might  have  felt  if 
I had  been  in  my  usual  spirits.  In  the  anxious 
unsettled  state  I am  in  now,  I can’t  deny  it,  the 
girl  stung  me. 

“ In  the  weakness  of  the  moment  (for  it  was 
nothing  else)  I was  on  the  point  of  matching 
her  petty  spitefulness  by  spitefulness  quite  as 
petty  on  my  side.  I had  actually  got  as  far  as 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  on  my  way  to  the 
major's  cottage,  bent  on  telling  him  the  secret 
of  his  daughter's  morning  walks  before  my  bet- 
ter sense  came  back  to  mfe.  WJ^en  I did  cooi 
down  I turned  round  at  once  and  took  the  way 
home.  No,  no,  Miss  Milroy,  mere  temporary 
mischief-making  at  the  cottage,  which  would 
only  end  in  your  father  forgiving  you  and  in 
Armadale  profiting  by  his  indulgence,  will  no- 
thing like  pay  the  debt  I owe  you.  I don’t 
forget  that  your  heart  is  set  on  Armadale ; and 
that  the  major,  however  he  may  talk,  has  al- 
ways ended  hitherto  in  giving  you  your  own 
way.  My  head  may  be  getting  duller  and  dull- 
er, but  it  has  not  quite  failed  me  yet. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  there  is  Mother  Older- 
shaw’s  letter  waiting  obstinately  to  be  answered ; 
and  here  am  I,  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  it 
yet.  Shall  I answer  it  or  not  ? It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter for  the  present;  there  are  some  hours  still 
to  spare  before  the  post  goes  out. 

“ Suppose  I asked  Armadale  to  lend  me  the 
money?  I should  enjoy  getting  something  out 
of  him ; and  I believe,  in  his  present  situation 
with  Miss  Milroy,  he  would  do  any  thing  to  be 
rid  of  me.  Mean  enongh  this,  on  my  part. 
Pooh ! When  you  hate  and  despise  a man  as  I 
hate  and  despise  Armadale,  who  cares  for  look- 
ing mean  in  his  eyes  ? 

“And  yet  my  pride — or  my  something  else,  I 
don’t  know  what — shrinks  from  it. 

“Half  past  two— only  half  past  two.  Oh, 
the  dreadful  weariness  of  .these  long  summer 
days  I I can’t  keep  thinking  and  thinking  any 
longer;  I must  do  something  to  relieve  ray 
mind.  Can  I go  to  my  piano?  No;  I’m  not 
fit  for  it.  Work?  No;  I shall  get  thinking 
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again  if  I take  to  my  needle.  A man  in  my 
place  would  find  refuge  in  drink.  l’m  not  a 
man,  and  I can’t  drink.  I’ll  dawdle  over  my 
dresses  and  put  my  things  tidy. 

• * * * * * 

44  Has  an  hour  passed  ? More  than  an  hour. 
It  seems  like  a minute. 

44  1 can’t  look  back  through  these  leaves,  but 
I know  I wrote  the  words  somewhere.  I know 
I felt  myself  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  some 
end  that  was  still  hidden  from  me.  The  end 
is  hidden  no  longer.  The  cloud  is  off  my  mind, 
the  blindness  is  gone  from  my  eyes.  I see  it ! 
I see  it ! 

44  It  came  to  me — I never  sought  it.  If  I 
was  lying  on  my  death-bed  I could  swear,  with 
a safe  conscience,  I never  sought  it. 

44 1 was  only  looking  over  my  things ; I was 
as  idly  and  as  frivolously  employed  as  the  most 
idle  and  most  frivolous  woman  living.  I went 
through  my  dresses  and  my  linen.  What  could 
be  more  innocent  ? Children  go  through  their 
dresses  and  their  linen. 

44  It  was  such  a long  summer  day,  and  I was 
so  tired  of  myself.  I went  to  my  boxes  next. 
I looked  over  the  large  box  first,  which  I usual- 
ly  leave  open ; and  then  I tried  the  small  box, 
which  I always  keep  locked. 

44  From  one  thing  to  the  other,  I came  at  last 
to  the  bundle  of  letters  at  the  bottom — the  let- 
ters of  the  man  for  whom  I once  sacrificed  and 
suffered  every  thing ; the  man  who  has  made  me 
what  I am  A hundred  times  I have  determ- 
ined to  burn  his  letters,  but  1 have  never  burned 
them.  This  time  all  I said  was,  4 1 won’t  read 
his  letters !’  And  I did  read  them. 

“The  villain — the  false,  cowardly,  heartless 
villain — what  have  I to  do  with  his  letters  now? 
Oh,  the  misery  of  being  a woman  f Oh,  the 
meanness  that  our  memory  of  a man  can  tempt 
us  to,  when  our  love  for  him  is  dead  and  gone ! 
I read  the  letters — I was  so  lonely  and  so  mis- 
erable I read  the  letters. 

44 1 came  to  the  last — the  letter  he  wrote  to 
encourage  me  when  I hesitated  as  the  terrible 
time  came  nearer  and  nearer ; the  letter  that 
revived  me  when  my  resolution  failed  at  the 
eleventh’  hour.  I read  on,  line  after  line,  till  I 
came  to  these  words : 

41 4 1 really  have  no  patience  with  each  atxrardl- 

tlea  as  you  have  written  to  me.  You  say  I ara  driving 
you  on  to  do  what  is  beyond  a woman's  courage.  Am  I ? 

I might  refer  you  to  any  collection  of  Trials,  English  or 
foreign,  to  show  that  you  were  utterly  wrong.  But  such 
collections  may  be  beyond  your  reach ; and  I will  only  refer 
you  to  a case  in  yesterday's  newspaper.  The  circum- 
stances are  totally  different  from  our  circumstances;  but 
the  example  of  resolution  in  a woman  is  an  example  worth 
your  notice. 

“ 1 You  will  find  among  the  law  reports  a married  woman 
charged  with  fraudulently  representing  herself  to  be  the 
missing  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  merchant  service,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  The  name  of  the 
prisoner's  husband  (living),  and  the  name  of  the  officer  (a 
very  common  one,  both  as  to  Christian  and  surname), 
happened  to  be  identically  the  same.  There  was  money 
to  be  got  by  it  (sorely  wanted  by  the  prisoner's  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached),  if  the  fraud  had 
succeeded.  The  woman  took  It  all  on  herself.  Her  hus- 


band was  helpless  and  ill,  and  the  bailiffs  were  after  him. 
The  circumstances,  as  you  may  read  for  yourself,  were  all 
in  her  favor,  and  were  so  well  managed  by  her  that  the 
lawyers  themselves  acknowledged  she  might  have  sne- 
ceeded,  if  the  supposed  drowned  man  had  not  turned  up 
alive  and  well  in  the  nick  of  time  to  confront  her.  The 
scene  took  place  at  the  lawyers’  office,  and  came  out  in 
the  evidence  at  the  police-court.  The  woman  was  hand- 
some, and  the  sailor  was  a good-natured  man.  He  want- 
ed, at  firet,  if  the  lawyers  would  have  allowed  him,  to  let 
her  off.  He  said  to  her,  among  other  things,  You  didn't 
count  on  the  drowned  man  coming  back,  alive  and  hearty, 
did  you,  ma'am  T*  “ It’s  lucky  for  you,’’  she  said, 44  I didn't 
count  on  it.  You  have  escaped  the  sea,  but  you  wouldn't 
have  escaped  me.’*  11  Why,  what  would  yon  have  done  if 
you  had  known  1 was  coming  back?”  says  the  sailor.  She 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  and  answered : M I would 
have  killed  you.”  There  1 Do  you  think  such  a woman 
as  thftt  would  have  written  to  tell  me  I was  pressing  her 
farther  than  she  had  courage  to  go  ? A handsome  woman, 
too,  like  yourself!  You  would  drive  some  men  in  my  po- 
sition to  wish  they  had  her  now  in  your  place.’ 

44 1 read  no  farther.  When  I had  got  on, 
line  by  line,  to  those  words,  it  burst  on  roe  like 
a flash  of  lightning.  In  an  instant  1 saw  it  as 
plainly  as  I see  it  now.  It  is  horrible,  it  is  un- 
heard-of, it  outdares  all  daring;  but,  If  I can 
only  nerve  myself  to  face  one  terrible  necessi- 
ty, it  is  to  be  done.  I may  personate  the  richly- 
provided  widow  of  Allan  Armadale^  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose , if  J can  count  on  Allan  Armadale's 
death  in  a given  time . 

44  There,  in  plain  words,  is  the  frightful 
temptation  under  which  I now  feel  myself  sink- 
ing. It  is  frightful  in  more  ways  than  one — for 
it  has  come  straight  out  of  that  other  tempta- 
tion to  which  I yielded  in  the  by-gone  time. 

44  Yes ; there  the  letter  has  been  waiting  for 
me  in  my  box,  to  serve  a purpose  never  thought 
of  by  the  villain  who  wrote  it.  There  is  the 
Case,  as  he  calls  it — only  quoted  to  taunt  me ; 
utterly  unlike  my  own  case  at  the  time — there 
it  has  been,  waiting  and  lurking  for  me  through 
all  the  changes  in  my  life,  till  it  has  come  to  be 
like  my  case  at  last.  * 

44  It  might  startle  any  woman  to  see  this,  and 
even  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  whole  thing  has 
been  in  my  Diary,  for  days  past,  without  my 
knowing  it ! Every  idle  fancy  that  escaped  me 
has  been  tending  secretly  that  one  way  1 And 
I never  saw,  never  suspected  it,  till  the  reading 
of  the  letter  put  my  own  thoughts  before  me  in 
a new  light — till  I saw  the  shadow  of  my  own 
circumstances  suddenly  reflected  in  one  special 
circumstance  of  that  other  woman’s  case! 

4 4 It  is  to  be  done,  if  I can  but  look  the  neces- 
sity in  the  face.  It  is  to  be  done,  if  I can  count 
on  Allan  Armadale's  death  in  a given  time, 

44  All  but  his  death  is  easy.  The  whole  series 
of  events  under  which  I have  been  blindly  chaf- 
ing and  fretting  for  more  than  a' week  past  have 
been  one  and  all — though  1 was  too  stupid  to  see 
it — events  in  my  favor  , events  paving  the  way 
smoothly  and  more  smoothly  straight  to  the  end. 

“In  three  bold  steps — only  three! — that  end 
might  be  reached.  Let  Midwinter  marry  me 
privately,  under  his  real  name — step  the  first! 
Let  Armadale  leave  Thorpe- Ambrose  a single 
man,  and  die  in  some  distant  place  Among  stran- 
gers— step  the  second ! 
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“Why  am  I hesitating?  Why  not  go  on  to 
step  the  third,  and  last  ? 

“ I will  go  on.  Step  the  third,  and  last,  is 
my  appearance,  after  the  announcement  of  Ar- 
madale’s death  has  reached  this  neighborhood, 
in  the  character  of  Armadale’s  widow,  with  my 
marriage  certificate  in  my  hand  to  prove  my 
claim.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  son  at  noonday. 

« Thanks  to  the  exact  similarity  between  the  two 
names,  and  thanks  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  secret  of  that  similarity  has  been 
kept,  I may  be  the  wife  of  the  dark  Allan  Ar- 
madale, known  as  such  to  nobody  but  my  hus- 
band and  myself ; and  I may,  out  of  that  very 
position,  claim  the  character  of  widow  of  the 
light  Allan  Armadale,  with  proof  to  support  me 
(in  the  shape  of  my  marriage  certificate)  which 
would  be  proof  in  the  estimation  of  the  most 
incredulous  person  living. 

“ To  think  of  my  having  put  all  this  in  my 
Diary ! To  think  of  my  having  actually^n- 
templated  this  very  situation,  and  havinf^ren 
nothing  more  in  it,  at  the  time,  than  a reason 
(if  I married  Midwinter)  for  consenting  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  under  my  husband’s  assumed 
name! 

“What  is  it  daunts  me ? The  dread  of  ob- 
stacles ? The  fear  of  discovery  ? 

“ Where  are  the  obstacles?  where  is  the  fear 
of  discovery  ? 

“ I am  actaally  suspected  all  over  the  neigh- 
hood  of  intriguing  to  be  mistress  of  Thorpe- Am- 
brose. I am  the  only  person  who  knows  the 
real  turn  that  Armadale's  inclinations  have  tak- 
en. Not  a creature*  but  myself  is  as  yet  aware 
of  his  early  morning  meetings  with  Miss  Mil- 
roy.  If  it  is  necessary  to  part  them  I can  do  it 
at  any  moment  by  an  anonymous  line  to  the 
major.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  Armadale 
from  Thorpe-Ambrose  I can  get  him  away  at 
three  days’  notice.  His  own  lips  informed  me, 
when  I last  spoke  to  him,  that  he  would  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  be  friends  again  with 
Midwinter,  if  Midwinter  would  let  him.  I have 
only  to  tell  Midwinter  to  write  from  London, 
and  ask  to  be  reconciled ; and  Midwinter  would 
obey  me — and  to  London  Armadale  would  go. 
Every  difficulty,  at  starting,  is  smoothed  over 
ready  to  my  hand.  Every  after-difficulty  I could 
manage  for  myself.  In  the  whole  venture — des- 
perate as  it  looks  to  pass  myself  off  for  the  wid- 
ow of  one  man  while  I am  all  the  while  the 
wife  of  the  other — there  is  absolutely  no  neces- 
sity that  wants  twice  considering,  but  the  one 
terrible  necessity  of  Armadale’s  death. 

“ His  death  ! It  might  be  a terrible  neces- 
sity to  any  other  woman — but  is  it,  ought  it  to 
be  terrible  to  Me  ? 

“ I hate  him  for  his  mother’s  sake.  I hate 
him  for  his  own  sake.  I hate  him  for  go- 
ing to  London  behind  my  back  and  making 
inquiries  about  me.  I hate  him  for  forcing 
me  out  of  my  situation  before  I wanted  to  go. 
I hate  him  for  destroying  all  my  hopes  of  mar- 
rying him,  and  throwing  me  back  helpless  on 
my  own  miserable  life.  But  oh,  after  what  I 


have  done  already  in  the  past  time,  how  can  I ? 
how  can  I ? 

“The  girl,  too — the  girl  who  has  come  be- 
tween us;  who  has  taken  him  away  from  me ; 
who  has  openly  insulted  me  this  very  day — how 
the  girl  whose  heart  is  set  on  him  would  feel  it, 
if  he*died  ! What  a vengeance  on  hy  if  I did 
it ! And  when  I was  received  as  Armadale’s 
widow  what  a triumph  for  me  ! Triumph ! It 
is  more  than  triumph — it  is  the  salvation  of  me. 
A name  that  can’t  be  assailed,  a station  that 
can’t  be  assailed,  to  hide  myself  in  from  my 
past  life ! Comfort,  luxury,  wealth  I An  in- 
come of  twelve  hundred  a year  secured  to  me — 
secured  by  a will  which  has  been  looked  at  by  a 
lawyer;  secured  independently  of  any  thing  he 
can  say  or  do  himself!  I never  had  twelve 
hundred  a year.  At  my  luckiest  time  I never 
had  half  as  much  really  my  own.  What  have 
I got  now?  Just  five  pounds  left  in  the  world 
— and  the  prospect  next  week  of  a debtor’s 
prison. 

“ But  oh,  after  what  I have  done  already  in 
the  post  time,  how  can  I ? how  can  I ? 

“ Some  women — in  my  place,  and  with  my 
recollections  to  look  back  on — would  feel  it  dif- 
ferently. Some  women  would  say  : 4 It’s  easier 
the  second  time  than  the  first.  Why  can’t  I ? 
why  can’t  I ?’ 

“Oh,  you  Devil  tempting  me,  is  there  no 
Angel  near  to  raise  some  timely  obstacle  be- 
tween this  and  to-morrow,  which  might  help 
me  to  give  it  up  ? 

“I  shall  sink  under  it — I shall  sink  if  I write 
or  think  of  it  any  more!  I’ll  Bhut  up  these 
leaves  and  go  out  again.  I’ll  get  some  common 
person  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will  talk  of 
common  things.  I’ll  take  out  the  woman  of  the 
house,  and  her  children.  We  will  go  and  sec 
something.  There  is  a show  of  some  kind  in 
the  town — I’ll  treat  them  to  it.  I’m  not  such 
an  ill-natured  woman  when  I try ; and  the  land- 
lady has  really  been  kind  to  me.  Suijely  I 
might  occupy  my  mind  a little  in  seeing  her 
and  her  children  enjoying  themselves. 

“A  minute  since  I shut  up  these  leaves  as  I 
said  I would;  and  now  I have  opened  them 
again,  I don’t  know  why.  I think  my  brain 
is  turned.  I feel  as  if  something  was  lost 
out  of  my  mind ; I feel  as  if  I ought  to  find  it 
here. 

“ I have  found  it ! Midwinter!  ! ! 

“ Is  it  possible  that  I can  have  bq*n  thinking 
of  the  reasons  For  and  Against  for  an  hour  past 
J — writing  Midwinter’s  name  over  and  over  again 
— speculating  seriously  on  marrying  him — and 
all  the  time  not  once  remembering  that,  even 
with  every  other  impediment  removed,  he  alone, 
when  the  time  came,  would  be  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  my  way  ? Has  the  effort  to  face 
the  consideration  of  Arraadqle’s  death  absorbed 
me  to  that  degree  ? I suppose  it  has.  I can’t 
account  for  such  extraordinary  forgetfulness  on 
my  part  in  any  other  way. 

“Sharfl  stop  and  think  it  out,  as  I have 
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thought  out  all  the  rest  ? Shall  I ask  myself  if 
the  obstacle  of  Midwinter  would  after  all,  when 
the  time  came,  be  the  unmanageable  obstacle 
that  it  looks  at  present  ? No ! What  need  is 
there  to  think  of  it?  I have  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  the  better  of  the  temptation.  I have 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  landlady  and  her 
children  a treat ; I have  made  up  my  mind  to 
close  my  Diaiy.  And  closed  it  shall  be^ 

“Six  o'clock . — The  landlady’s  gossip  is  un- 
endurable ; the  landlady’s  children  distract  me. 
I have  left  them,  to  run  back  here  before  post- 
time and  write  a line  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

“The  dread  that  I shall  sink  under  the 
temptation  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  on 
me.  I have  determined  to  put  it  beyond  my 
power  to  have  my  own  way  and  follow  my  own 
will.  Mother  Oldershaw  shall  be  the  salvation 
of  me  for  the  first  time  since  I have  known  her. 
If  I can’t  pay  my  note-of-hand,  she  threatens 
me  with  an  arrest.  Well,  she  shall  arrest  me. 
In  the  state  my  mind  is  in  now,  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  to  me  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  whether  I like  it  or  not.  I 
will  write  and  say  that 'I  am  to  be  found  here. 
I will  write  and  tell  her,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  best  service  she  can  render  me  is  to  lock  me 
up! 

“Seven  o'clock. — The  letter  has  gone  to  the 
post.  I had  begun  to  feel  a little  easier,  when 
the  children  came  in  to  thank  me  for  taking 
them  to  the  show.  One  of  them  is  a girl,  and 
the  girl  upset  me.  She  is  a forward  child,  and 
her  hair  is  nearly  the  color  of  mine.  She  said, 
‘ I shall  be  like  you  when  I have  grown  bigger, 
sha’n’t  I ?’  Her  idiot  of  a mother  said,  ‘ Please 
to  excuse  her,  miss,'  and  took  her  out  of  the 
room,  laughing.  Like  me ! I don’t  pretend  to 
be  fond  of  the  child — but  think  of  her  being 
like  Me! 

“Saturday  morning . — I have  done  well  for 
once  in  acting  on  impulse,  and  writing  as  I did 
to  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  The  only  new  circum- 
stance that. has  happened  is  another  circum- 
stance in  my  favor ! 

“ Major  Milroy  has  answered  Armadale’s  let- 
ter entreating  permission  to  call  at  the  cottage 
and  justify  himself.  His  daughter  read  it  in  si- 
lence when  Armadale  handed  it  to  her  at  their 
meeting  this  morning  in  the  park.  But  they 
talked  about  it  afterward,  loud  enough  for  me 
to  hear  them.  The  major  persists  in  the  course 
he  has  taken.  He  says  his  opinion  of  Arma- 
dale’s conduct  has  been  formed,  not  on  common 
report,  but  on  Armadale’s  own  letters ; and  he 
sees  no  reason  to  alter  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  when  the  correspondence  between 
them  was  closed. 

“This  little  matter  had,  I confess,  slipped 
out  of  my  memory.  It  might  have  ended  awk- 
wardly for  me.  If  Major  Milroy  had  been  less 
obstinately  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  Arma- 
dale might  have  justified  himself,  the  marriage 
engagement  might  have  been  acknowledged, 


and  all  my  power  of  influencing  the  matter 
might  have  been  at  an  end.  As  it  is,  they  must 
continue  to  keep  the  engagement  strictly  secret; 
and  Miss  Milroy,  who  has  never  ventured  her- 
self near  the  great  house  since  the  thunder- 
storm forced  her  into  it  for  shelter,  will  be  less 
likely  than  ever  to  venture  there  now.  I can 
part  them  when  I please— with  an  anonymous 
line  to  the  major,  I can  part  them  when  I » 
please ! 

“After  having  discussed  the  letter  the  talk 
between  them  turned  on  what  they  were  to  do 
next.  Major  Milroy’s  severity,  as  it  soon  ap-  . 
peared,  produced  the  usual  results.  Armadale 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  elopement — and, 
this  time  she  listened  to  him.  There  is  every 
thing  to  drive  her  to  it.  Her  outfit  of  clothes 
is  nearly  ready ; and  the  summer  holidays,  at 
the  school  which  has  been  chosen  for  her,  end 
at  the  end  of  next  week.  When  I left  them 
tbmUiad  decided  to  meet  again  and  settle  some- 
thin on  Monday. 

“The  last  words  I heard  him  address  to  her 
before  I went  away  shook  me  a little.  He  said : 
‘There  is  one  difficulty,  Neelie,  that  needn’t 
trouble  us,  at  any  rate.  I have  got  plenty  of 
money.*  And  then  he  kissed  her.  The  way 
to  his  life  began  to  look  an  easier  way  to  me 
when  he  talked  of  his  money  and  kissed  her. 

“Some  hours  have  passed,  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I fear  the  blank  interval 
between  this  time  and  the  time  when  Mrs.  Old- 
ershaw calls  in  the  law  and  protects  me  against 
myself.  It  might  have  been  better  if  I had 
stopped  at  home  this  morning.  But  how  could 
I ? After  the  insult  she  offered  me  yesterday 
I tingled  all  over  to  go  and  look  at  her. 

“To-day;  Sunday;  Monday;  Tuesday. 
They  can’t  arrest  me  for  the  money  before 
Wednesday.  And  my  miserable  five  pounds 
are  dwindling  to  four!  And  he  told  her  he 
had  plenty  of  money!  And  she  blushed  and 
trembled  when  he  kissed  her!  It  might  have 
been  better  for  him,  better  for  her,  and  better 
for  me  if  my  debt  had  fallen  due  yesterday,  and 
if  the  bailiffe  had  their  hands  on  me  at  tl}is  mo- 
ment. 

“ Suppose  I had  the  means  of  leaving  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  by  the  next  train,  and  going  some- 
where abroad,  and  absorbing  myself  in  some 
new  interest,  among  new  people.  Could  I do 
it,  rather  than  look  again  at  that  easy  way  to 
his  life  which  would  smooth  the  way  to  eveiy 
thing  else  ? 

“ Perhaps  I might.  But  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from  ? Surely  some  way  of  getting  it 
struck  me  a day  or  two  since  ? Yes ; that  mean 
idea  of  asking  Armadale  to  help  me ! Well ; I 
will  be  mean  for  once.  I’ll  give  him  the  chunce 
of  making  a generous  use  of  that  well-filled 
purse  which  it  is  such  a comfort  to  him  to  re- 
flect on  in  his  present  circumstances.  It  would 
soften  my  heart  toward  any  man  if  he  lent  mo 
money  in  my  present  extremity ; and  if  Arma- 
dale lends  me  money  it  might  soften  my  heart 
toward  him . When  shall  I go  ? At  once ! I 
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won't  give  myself  time  to  feel  the  degradation 
of  it,  and  to  change  my  mind. 

“ Three  o'clock. — I mark  the  hour.  He  has 
sealed  his  own  doom.  He  has  insulted  me. 

“Yes!  I have  suffered  it  once  from  Miss 
Milroy.  And  I have  now  suffered  it  a second 
time  from  Armadale  himself.  An  insult — a 
marked,  merciless,  deliberate  insult  in  the  open 
day! 

“I  had  got  through  the  town,  and  had  ad- 
vanced a few  hundred  yards  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  great  house,  when  I saw  Armadale, 
at  a little  distance,  coming  toward  me.  He 
was  walking  fast,  evidently  with  some  errand 
of  his  own  to  take  him  to  the  town.  The  in- 
stant he  caught  sight  of  me  he  stopped,  colored 
np,  took  off  his  hat,  hesitated,  and  turned  aside 
down  a lane  behind  him,  which  I happen  to 
know  would  take  him  exactly  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  walk- 
ing when  he  first  saw  me.  His  conduct  said, 
in  so  many  words,  4 Miss  Milroy  may  hear  of 
it ; I daren’t  run  the  risk  of  being  seen  speak- 
ing to  you.*  Men  have  used  me  heartlessly; 
men  have  done  and  said  hard  things  to  me; 
but  no  man  living  ever  yet  treated  me  as  if  I 
was  plague-struck,  and  as  if  the  very  air  about 
me  was  infected  by  my  presence ! 

“I  say  no  more.  When  he  walked  away 
from  me  down  that  lane,  he  walked  to  his  death. 
I have  written  to  Midwinter  to  expect  me  in 
London  next  week,  and  to  be  ready  for  our  mar- 
riage soon  afterward. 


necessity  for  waiting  till  to-morrow.  I shall 
take  my  bonnet  off,  and  lock  the  letter  up  in  my 
desk. 

“ Sunday  morning. — There  is  no  resisting  it! 
One  after  another  the  circumstances  crowd  on 
me.  They  come  thicker  and  thicker,  and  they 
all  force  me  one  way. 

“ I have  got  Mother  Oldershaw’s  answer. 
The  wretch  fawns  on  me  and  cringes  to  me.  I 
can  see,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  acknowledged 
it,  that  she  suspects  me  of  seeing  my  own  way 
to  success  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  without  her  as- 
sistance. Having  found  threatening  me  useless 
she  tries  coaxing  me  now.  1 am  her  darling 
Lydia  again  ! She  is  quite  shocked  that  1 could 
imagine  she  ever  really  intended  to  arrest  her 
bosom  friend — and  she  has  only  to  entreat  me, 
as  a favor  to  herself,  to  renew  the  bill ! 

“ I say  once  more,  no  mortal  creature  could 
resist  it!  Time  after  time  I have  tried  to  escape 
the  temptation;  and  time  after  time  the  circum- 
stances drive  me  back  again.  I can  straggle  no 
longer.  Tho  post  that  takes  the  letters  to-night 
shall  take  my  letter  to  Midwintef  among  the  rest. 

“To-night!  If  I give  myself  till  to-night 
something  else  may  happen.  If  I give  myself 
till  to-night  I may  hesitate  again.  I’m  weary 
of  the  torture  of  hesitating.  I must  and  will 
have  relief  in  the  present,  cost  what  it  may  in 
the  future.  My  letter  to  Midwinter  will  drive 
me  mad  if  I see  it  staring  and  staring  at  me  in 
my  desk  any  longer.  I can  post  it  in  ten  min- 
utes’ time — and  I will ! 


“ Four  o'clock. — Half  an  hour  since  I put  on 
my  bonnet  to  go  out  and  post  the  letter  to  Mid- 
winter myself.  And  here  I am,  still  in  my 
room,  with  my  mind  torn  by  doubts,  and  my  let- 
ter on  the  table. 

“ Armadale  counts  for  nothing  in  the  perplex- 
ities that  are  now  torturing  me.  It  is  Midwin- 
ter who  makes  me  hesitate.  Can  I take  the 
first  of  those  three  steps  that  lead  me  to  the  end, 
without  the  common  caution  of  looking  at  con- 
sequences? Can  I marry  Midwinter,  without 
knowing  beforehand  how  to  meet  the  obstacle 
of  my  husband,  when  the  time  comes  which 
transforms  me  from  the  living  Armadale's  wife 
to  the  dead  Armadale's  widow  ? 

“ Why  can’t  I think  of  it  when  I know  I must 
think  of  it?  Why  can’t  I look  at  it  as  steadily 
as  I have  looked  at  all  the  rest  ? I feel  his  kisses 
on  my  lips ; I feel  his  tears  on  my  bosom ; I feel 
his  arms  round  me  again.  Ho  is  far  away  in 
London — and  yet,  he  is  here  and  won’t  let  me 
think  of  it ! 

“Why  can’t  I wait  a little?  Why  can’t  I 
let  Time  help  me?  Time?  It’s  Saturday! 
What  neejl  is  there  to  think  of  it,  unless  I like  ? 
There  is  no  post  to  London  to-day.  I must  wait. 
If  I posted  the  letter  it  wouldn’t  go.  Besides, 
to-morrow  I may  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
ought  to  wait  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
can’t  consider  myself  a free  woman  till  I know 
what  Mrs  Oldershaw  means  to  do.  There  is  a 
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“ It  is  done.  The  first  of  the  three  steps  that 
lead  me  to  the  end  is  a step  taken.  My  mind 
is  quieter — the  letter  is  in  the  post. 

“By  to-morrow  Midwinter  will  receive  it. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  Armadale  must  be 
publicly  seen  to  leave  Thorpe- Ambrose ; and  I 
must  be  publicly  seen  to  leave  with  him. 

“ Have  I looked  at  the  consequences  of  my 
marriage  to  Midwinter?  No!  Do  I know  how 
to  meet  the  obstacle  of  my  husband  when  the 
time  comes  which  transforms  me  from  the  living 
Armadale’s  wife  to  the  dead  Armadale’s  widow  ? 

“No!  When  the  time  comes  I must  meet 
the  obstacle  as  I best  may.  I am  going  blind- 
fold then — so  far  as  Midwinter  is  concerned — 
into  this  frightful  risk?  Yes;  blindfold.  Am 
I out  of  my  senses  ? Very  likely.  Or  am  I a 
little  too  fond  of  him  to  look  the  thing  in  the 
face?  I dare  say.  Who  cares? 

“I  won’t,  I won’t,  I won’t  think  of  it!  Haven’t 
I a will  of  my  own  ? And  can’t  I think,  if  I like, 
of  something  else  ? 

“Here  is  Mother  Jezabel's  cringing  letter. 
That  is  something  else  to  think  of.  I’ll  answer 
it.  I am  in  a fine  humor  for  writing  to  Mother 
Jezabel.  * * * * 

Conclusion  of  Miss  G wilt's  Letter  to  Mrs.  Older - 
show. 

“ I told  you,  when  I broke  off,  that  I 

would  wait  before  I finished  this,  and  ask  my 
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Diary  if  I could  safely  tell  you  what  I have  now 
got  it  in  my  mind  to  do.  Well,  I have  asked ; 
and  my  Diary  says,  ‘Don’t  tell  her!*  Under 
these  circumstances  I close  my  letter — with  my 
best  excuses  for  leaving  you  in  the  dark. 

“I  shall  probably  be  in  London  before  long 
— and  I may  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I 
don’t  think  it  safe  to  write  here.  Mind,  I make 
no  promise ! It  all  depends  on  how  I feel  to- 
ward you  at  the  time.  I don’t  doubt  your  dis- 
cretion— but  (under  certain  circumstances)  I am 
not  so  sure  of  your  courage.  L.  G.” 

UP.S. — My  be6t  thanks  for  your  permission 
to  renew  the  bill.  I decline  profiting  by  the 
proposal.  The  money  will  be  ready  when  the 
money  is  due.  I have  a friend  now  in  London 
who  will  pay  it  if  I ask  him.  Do  you  wonder 
who  the  friend  is  ? You  will  wonder  at  one  or 
two  other  things,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  before  many 
weeks  more  are  over  your  head  and  mine.” 


FATED  WORDS. 

“ Sunt  fata  verbi s." 

AS  words  consist,  like  ourselves,  of  a body 
and  a soul — the  outward  form  and  the 
inner  meaning — there  is  of  course  also  a double 
history  connected  with  these  two  parts.  The 
form  being  dependent  on  the  uttered  sound  or 
its  written  sign  is  subject  to  a number  of  ex- 
ternal influences ; and  the  meaning  given  it  by 
a nation,  which  passes  through  its  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  will  naturally  in 
like  manner  undergo  various  changes,  keeping 
pace  with  the  changes  in  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  most  cases  these 
modifications  amount  to  so  little,  perhaps  only 
a slightly  altered  spelling,  a contraction,  or  a 
widening  of  sound,  that  we  pass  it  by  as  a nec- 
essary and  natural  effect  of  the  influence  of 
time.  In  other  cases,  however,  violence  has  ap- 
parently been  done  to  the  words ; their  form 
has  been  twisted,  their  dimensions  have  been 
curtailed,  or  their  meaning  has  been  so  com- 
pletely changed  that  it  requires  diligent  search 
and  careful  comparison  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  original  form  with  its  modem  descend- 
ant. Such  cases  are,  if  not  always  interesting, 
yet  rarely  otherwise  than  instructive ; they  give 
evidence  of  what  might  be  fairly  called  the  inner 
life  of  a language ; and  as  our  English  presents 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  of  this 
kind,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  into  the  his- 
tory of  some  at  least  with  greater  care.  A large 
and  important  number  of  English  words  have 
undergone  a serious  contraction,  either  from 
misapprehension  of  their  original  form  or  from 
sheer  caprice  and  abuse.  This  applies  most  nat- 
urally perhaps  to  French  words  introduced  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  used  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  idiom  from  which  they  were  borrow- 
ed. There  has  been  no  period  in  English  his- 
tory when  French  scholars  have  not  been  more 
or  less  in  the  predicament  of  the  non  whom 
old  Dan  Chaucer  introduces  to  us  so  quaint- 
ly as : 


“a  Nonna,  a Priorcat«, 

That  of  hire  smiling  was  fill  simple  and  coy  . . . 

And  frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetishly 

After  the  echole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  frenche  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe.1' 

What  with  misspelling  and  mispronouncing 
French  words,  they  soon  lost  their  native  grace 
and  thus  pierre  became  pier , peluche  plush , 
gueule  jowl  or  jole,  chassis  sash , issuer  (exire) 
seicer  as  well  as  issue , vestiaire  vestry , chauffer 
chafe  and  chaff,  fatigue  simply  fay  and  blas- 
pheme blame  or  blaspheme,  Feuille  was  Angli- 
cized into  foil,  tuile  into  tile,  linon  was  made 
lawn,  and  voice  a volley. 

Where  special  or  technical  terms  have  under- 
gone such  changes,  the  derivation  is  of  course 
not  always  quite  so  clear,  and  must  be  accept- 
ed with  some  caution.  Tennis  comes  to  us,  we 
know  well,  from  the  exclamation  of  Tenez ! used 
at  hitting,  as  Tally  ho!  is  the  naturalized  form 
of  the  Au  Taillis!  of  the  French.  Whether 
omelet  really  represents  the  ceufs  mole's  of  the 
French  is  more  doubtful,  and  jeopardy  has  more 
than  one  pedigree,  that  of  jeu  perdu  or  jeu 
parti — the  game  is  lost  or  gone — being  the  more 
probable  from  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer : 

“And  when  he  through  his  madness  and  folie 
Has  lost  his  owen  good  thrugh  ju  partii, 

Then  he  czclteth  other  folk  thereto." 

Many  French  terms  have  been  much  disguised 
by  the  simple  loss  of  the  initial  €,  frequently,  no 
doubt,  caused  by  an  indistinct  impression  of  its 
being  an  article.  Thus  we  have  proof  from 
epreuve,  tin  from  etain,  />t«  from  dpingle,  and 
cheat  as  well  as  escheat.  Etiquette  has  become 
a ticket,  and  the  old  French  form  Estrange  retains 
its  double  form,  ’as  in : 

“How  comes  it  my  husband  oh  I 

How  conies  it, 

That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself?**  and 
“Thyself  I call  it  being  strange  to  me." 

The  same  errors,  which  in  olden  times  caused 
so  much  injury,  are  committed  by  the  ignorant 
in  our  own  day  with  French  words  that  are  now 
creeping  into  English ; and  there  is  good  reason 
for  us  to  pray  still  with  our  Saxon  ancestors  of 
yore  in  their  litany : “ A furore  Normannorum 
libera  nos  Domine !” 

There  is  perhaps  more  excuse  for  the  con- 
tractions which  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  foreign 
words  have  undergone  in  the  process  of  natural- 
ization. That  abavaoia  and  iravaKiia  should 
have  shrunk  and  shriveled  into  tansy  and  pansy 
is  certainly  quite  pardonable,  though  it  would 
be  very  difficult  now  to  trace  the  gradual  change 
from  step  to  step.  We  know  better  how  proxy 
came  from  procuracy,  as  proctor  from  procura- 
tor and  palsy  from  paralysis,  as  we  still  retain 
both,  the  full  and  the  shortened  form.  The 
French  fantaisie  or  the  Greek  original  gave  ns 
phantasy , which  in  Sylvester  is  already  phantsy , 
and  thus  shows  clearly  the  gradual  subsiding 
into  modem  fancy.  When  Hollinshed  says  of 
brandy  : “ It  lighteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth 
the  spirits,  it  cureth  the  hydropsy ,”  he  gives  us 
the  aucestor  of  our  shortened  dropsy.  A carious 
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derivation  is  that  of  quinsy,  which  is  in  reality 
the  same  word  as  synagogue,  coming  like  the 
latter  from  <rirv  and  ayu),  to  draw  together,  which 
became  afterward  synanche.  In  Holland's  Pliny 
we  find:  “The  young  birds  of  these  martins, 
if  they  be  burned  into  ashes,  are  a singular  and 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  deadly  squinancie," 
while  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,  has:  “Without  revelation  we  can  not 
tell  whether  we  shall  eat  to-morrow  or  whether 
a sqwnancy  shall  choke  us.  ’ ’ Furlong  is  of  course 
but  a furrow-long,  and  syrup  and  shrub  are  the 
6ame  word.  Cadet  is  from  capitellum,  a little 
captain,  as  cousin  is  from  consanguineus,  through 
the  French  cousin,  familiarly  contracted  into 
. the  verb  to  cozzen.  Grant  is  in  like  manner 
from  garantie,  whence  also  our  warrant,  and  the 
law  terms  livery  and  seizin  are  nothing  but  our 
ordinary  delivery  and  possession . The  same  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  save  time  and  breath  has 
led  to  a worse  treatment  of  another  class  of 
f words,  which  have  not  been  merely  contracted 
but  actually  deprived  of  a part  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  cases  in  which  Proper  Names 
have  suffered  thus  are  best  known.  Great  and 
noble  names  have  been  corrupted  to  mean  and 
base  uses.  There  is  said  to  be  a family  in  ex- 
istence now,  lineal  descendants  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  who  have  degenerated  into  Plant . Ev- 
ery body  has  heard  how  Admiral  Vernon,  in 
1739,  first  ordered  spirits  mixed  with  water  to 
be  dealt  out  to  his  sailors,  and  how,  being  com- 
monly dressed  in  grogram,  he  first  earned  that 
nickname  for  himself,  and  then  bestowed  it  in 
its  shortened  form  of  grog  upon  his  beverage. 
Tram-roads  recall  to  us  the  full  name  of  their 
inventor,  Outram,  and  gin  is  the  first  half  of 
Geneva,  where  the  best  of  it  .was  distilled,  as 
we  speak  now  of  Hollands.  St.  Mary  Over  the 
River  has  dwindled  into  St.  Mary  Overy,  as  poor 
Magdalen,  with  her  repentant  tears,  has  gone 
through  the  abbreviation  of  Maud  into  maudlin . 

The  process  is,  however,  by  no  means  limited 
to  Proper  Names,  and  is  still  going  on,  in  our 
day,  with  numerous  Common  Nouns,  although 
here  also  foreign  words  have  naturally  suffered 
most.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  with 
part  of  the  form  we  must  needs  lose  part  of  the 
meaning  also,  and  in  language  as  in  society 
“ half  words  are  the  perdition  of  women,,  not 
only,  but  of  all  who  employ  them.  It  seems  to 
be  mere  chance  whether  a word  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  first  syllables,  as  is  the  case  with 
omnibus  in  its  change  to  bus,  and  of  caravan 
into  van , words  which  are  fast  becoming  legiti- 
mate, or  the  last,  as  when  cabriolet  is  shortened 
into  cab , citizen  into  cit,  and  gentleman  into 
gent.  The  simple  aid  is  the  remnant  of  aide- 
de-camp,  perhaps  through  adjutant,  as  plot  was 
originally  complot.  Mob  from  the  “ mobile  val- 
gus,” together  with  sham,  Macaulay  called  very 
justly,  “ remarkable  memorials  of  a season  of 
tumult  and  imposture,”  though  the  connection 
with  Whigs  and  Tories,  at  which  he  points,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  established.  The  buffalo  of 
the  West  has  left  us,  probably  through  the  French 
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bufilc,  nothing  but  the  buff,  now  the  color  of 
untanned  leather,  while  the  Latin  erinaceous 
shows  a curious  descent  to  the  French  be'risson, 
Mandeville’s  urchoune,  Chaucer's  urchon,  and 
finally  our  own  urchin.  Another  animal,  thus 
ill-treated,  is  the  young  of  the  frog  and  the  toad, 
which  was  once  ceremoniously  styled  toad-pullet, 
and  has  now  sunk  into  tadpole.  Phiz  is  a very 
early  abbreviation  of  the  awkwardly  long  physi- 
ognomy, as  primitive  manners  are  now  more 
frequently  called  prim . A navvy  is  but  the  half 
of  a navigator,  and  a wig  the  sad  remnant  of  the 
stately  periwig,  the  French  word  perruque,  first 
made  Dutch  in  the  strange  form  of  perruik. 
The  “ handiwork”  of  the  early  leech  gave  rise 
to  the  unintelligible  chirurgeon,  whom  we  now 
simply  call  surgeon;  his  hospital  has  likewise 
been  shorn,  and  is  now  often  spited  only,  os  in 
Spitalfields,  and  Spital  Inn.  Slang  terms  of 
this  class  abound  in  all  directions ; of  the  more 
admissible  of  them  Dickens’s,  “ whenever  I saw 
a beadle  in  full  fig,”  refers  of  course  to  figure, 
as  to  go  or  to  live  on  tick  has  reference  to  the 
ticket  received  at  the  pawnbrokers,  from  which 
is  also  derived  the  old  phrase,  “ on  tick  and  on 
bill.”  Flirt  is  not  unlikely  a mutilated  form 
of  the  French  fleurette. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  connect- 
ed with  this  maltreatment  of  certain  classes  of 
words,  is  the  quaint  and  often  exceedingly  amus- 
ing manner  in  which  the  people  at  large  have 
endeavored  to  make  foreign  words  more  easy  of 
understanding,  by  twisting  them  into  somo  re- 
semblance with  English  words.  This  tendency 
ought  to  serve  as  a warning  against  the  too  free 
admission  of  foreign  words  which  can  not  con- 
vey to  the  masses  more  than  a dim,  uncertain 
meaning.  What  is  a pantheon  to  us,  who  be- 
lieve either  in  one  God  or  none,  that  we  should 
place  it  in  the  midst  of  our  towns,  by  the  side 
of  Christian  churches?  If  we  attend  a debating 
club  at  a colosseum  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
colossi  only  in  their  own  estimation ; but  wolves, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
found  in  our  lyceums,  as  long  since,  we  fear, 
as  Minerva  has  abandoned  our  atheneums.  The 
French  arc  in  the  same  predicament ; there  is 
something  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  the  English- 
man in  their  advertisements  of  a boulingrin  vert 
before  a country-house,  or  of  rosbifs  de  mouton 
in  their  eating-houses,  terms  of  which  already 
Voltaire  felt  the  ridicule  keenly.  So  do  their 
modem  panorama  universe!,  their  feux  pyriques, 
and  above  all  the  guerre  polemique  of  the  clever 
St.  Beuvo  incur  sharp  and  well-deserved  criti- 
cisms from  their  own  writers.  But  if  these 
words  have  become  so  obscure  in  French,  how 
much  more  unintelligible  must  they  be  when 
transferred  to  another  language ! Here  are  a 
few  examples : 

Every  body  knows  our  dandelion , or  dandy 
lion  as  it  was  recently  printed  in  a book  for  the 
instruction  of  youth ! Its  derivation  from  dent 
do  lion  is  evident.  The  fair  apple  of  France, 
there  known  as  belle  et  bonne  is,  with  us,  vul- 
garized into  bellybound;  the  beautiful  rose  dcs 
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quatre  saisons  into  rose  of  quarter  sessions , while 
the  polyanthus  tuberosa,  in  French  tuberense, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a tuberous  plant, 
is  forced  into  a ttiberose . The  admirable  chaus- 
sees  of  the  Empire  are  elsewhere  causeicays ; \ 
their  ancien,  the  “ancient”  Cassio  of  Shaks- 
})eare,  our  ensign  and  their  frerc-ma^on,  we  hard- 
ly know  how,  with  us  a freemason . Their  contre- 
danse,  so  called  from  the  couples  dancing  oppo- 
site each  other,  has  become  a country  dance , and 
the  hautbois  that  serves  in  the  orchestra,  by  a 
ludicrous  association,  a hautboy . Animals  have 
not  fared  any  better;  the  langouste  of  the  French 
coast  is  on  the  English  shore  a longoystcr , the 
hogfish  or  porcpisce  of  Spenser  a porpoise , and 
the  ecrevisse  goes  through  a whole  scries  of 
transformations,  appearing  as  krevys  in  Lyd- 
gate, as  crevish  in  Gascoyne,  as  craifish  in  Hol- 
land, and  thus  merges  finally  into  our  craufish 
with  a double  effort  of  Anglicizing  tho  name. 
The  sleeping  mouse  or  souris  dormcusc  is  very 
naturally  transformed  into  a dormouse , the  farce 
of  the  French  cook  into  forced  meat,  and  the 
quelque  chose  into  kickshaw.  The  transition 
from  the  redingote  to  a riding-coat  is  as  amusing 
as  that  from  the  ancient  vertugalc,  or  still  older 
vertugadin,  to  a farthingale , a word  made  after 
the  analogy  of  nightingale.  Tho  French  rope- 
dancer  s soubresault  from  the  Latin  supersaltus 
and  the  Italian  sobresalto,  was  already  in  Old 
English  sumbersault,  and  thus  become  with  a 
double  association  of  ideas  our  summerset . Where 
the  French  saw  with  superstitious  eyes  a hand 
and  five  fingers,  a main  de  gloiro,  we  discover  a 
likeness  to  a man's  two  legs,  and  call  the  same 
root  mandragore.  Equally  odd  is  the  change 
from  the  rightly  spelled  OyezI  of  our  courts  to  the 
pronunciation  0 yes!  and  the  way  in  which  the 
men  originally  stationed  by  the  king's  buvet 
(from  boire,  anciently  buver),  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  side-board  and  its  costly  wines,  first  be- 
came buffetiers,  and  then  vulgarly  known  as  beef- 
euters.  Even  whole  phrases  can  be  traced  to 
such  violent  twistings  of  words,  as  the  proverbial 
dormir  comme  une  taupe,  which  has  lost  all 
reference  to  the  mole,  and  is  now  to  sleep  like  a 
top , and  the  faire  un  faux  pas,  to  commit  a 
blunder,  which  is,  at  least  provincially,  to  make 
a fox-paw. 

Words  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  languages  have,  of  course,  still  less  mean- 
ing left  in  their  altered  form,  and  here  also 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  instill  in  them 
new  life  by  giving  them  a somewhat  English 
shape.  Greek  names  of  plants  furnish  y\v*vg 
pi?a,  the  sweet  root,  which  was  once  glycorvs  and 
is  now  liffuorice  or  licorice  ; the  a rapig  aypia  or 
fleawort  became  staves-acre , and  the  Kapvopvovi- 
yov,  already  in  Chaucer  clone  girofle  for  the 
true  French  form  cion  de  girofle,  became  first 
gillyflower , and  then,  with  the  ignorant,  even 
July  flower.  The  SrjptaKTi  of  the  Greeks  under- 
went a strange  series  of  changes  in  form  and 
meaning.  It  had  its  original  name  from  the 
viper,  whose  own  flesh  was  long  considered  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  remedy  against  the  creat- 


ure’s bite.  As  such  it  became  a famous  anti- 
dote, and  as  leech  was  once  the  common  name 
of  all  followers  of  Aisculapius,  so  this  prepa- 
, ration  became  synonymous  with  medical  con- 
: fection ; the  French  called  it  then  theriaque, 
which,  however,  Chaucer  already  curtailed  to 
triaclc,  and  as  treacle  it  now  signifies  simply  the 
sweet  sirup  of  molasses,  with  a slight  hint  at 
its  trickling  propensity.  Ignorance  transformed 
tragacant  gum  into  gum  dragon , as  even  now 
necromancy,  the  art  of  calling  up  tho  dead,  is 
often  called  black  art,  as  if  it  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  a pretended  ncgromancy.  Our  fore- 
fathers already  mistook  the  Lvdius  lapis  Graeco- 
rum  and  called  it,  perhaps  with  reference  to  its 
unusual  weight  or  because  it  attracts  iron,  load- 
stone, just  as  they  called  the  northstar  the  lead- 
ing or  loadstar.  The  translation  of  Holy  Writ 
made  thus  emerods  out  of  hemorrhoids,  associa- 
ting their  infliction  with  the  rod  of  the  Lord ; at 
the  samo  time  Ilemicrania  was,  through  the 
French  migraine  probably,  converted  into  we- 
grini.  We  still  speak  of  the  tiny  grapes  of 
Corinth  as  currants,  as  if  they  were  the  native 
fruit  of  that  name,  and  the  common  people  of 
England  often  say  pottercarrier  for  apothecary, 
as  Jack  calls  his  good  ship  Bcllerophon  a Billy 
Ruffian. 

Botanical  names  of  Latin  origin  have  led  to 
similar  unintentional  disguises.  Asparagus  is 
universally  known  as  sparrow-grass ; febrifuge 
as  feverfew ; and  ros  marinus  as  rosemary.  A 
frontispicium  is  a frontispiece;  and  since  the 
lanterna  of  the  ancients  was  first  made  of  thin, 
split  layers  of  horn,  it  has  become  a lanthom. 
The  rachitis  of  the  physician  is  the  rickets  of  the 
masses;  the  selarium  of  convents  our  sal  t-cellar ; 
and  the  viridum  jus  of  the  dispensary  the  ver- 
juice of  the  people.  Petrels,  or  Mother  Cary’s 
chickens,  are,  as  it  were,  little  St.  Peters,  be- 
cause, like  the  Apostle,  they  can  walk  on  the 
water.  The  Ligurnum  of  Italy  was  by  us 
changed  into  Leghorn , while  other  languages 
retain  the  original  name. 

We  treat  the  modern  Italians  as  badly,  for 
we  call  their  articiocco  girasole,  a sun -flower 
artichoke,  which  came  from  Peru  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  us,  with  utter  disregard  to  geography, 
but  with  a willful  appropriation  of  the  Girasole, 
Jerusalem  artichoke;  their  renegado,  who  has 
denied  his  faith,  is  to  us  a runagate;  their  lus- 
trino,  lutestring ; their  fambala,  furbelow ; and 
their  coasting- vessel,  urea,  simply  a hooker. 

The  Spanish  cayo,  used  to  designate  a rock 
or  a sand-bank,  wre  transform  into  a key ; and 
the  Indian  word  urican,  which  has  formed  the 
French  ouragan,  reappears  in  English  as  hurry- 
cane!  The  Spaniards  call  the  commander  of 
a fleet  by  an  Arabic  word  Amiral,  and  Milton 
still  wrote  of  a tree  fit  to  become  “ the  mast  of 
so  me  great  Ammiral.  ” But  there  seems  to  have 
arisen  very  early  an  idea  that  the  name  had 
something  to  do  with  admirable ; and  hence 
Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  already  style 
the  chief  naval  commander  Admirabilis,  or  Ad- 
miratus — and  hence  our  Admiral. 
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German  and  Dutch  words  have  not  escaped 
on  account  of  thfcir  close  relationship.  The 
f fysenblas  of  Holland — meaning  the  bladder  of 
the  fish  called  hysen,  our  sturgeon — is  now  isin- 
glass ; the  German  Wermuth  has  become  bitter 
wormwood;  the  Lindwurm  of  noble  Siegfried  a 
'mean  blindworm  ; a prophetic  Weissager  a con- 
temptible wiseacre ; and  the  harsh  name  of  the 
Rhenish  town  of  Bacharach  is  often  found  in 
old  English  plays  as  Bacbrag . The  farther  we 
go  from  the  family  of  languages  to  which  En- 
glish belongs  the  more  difficult  is  it,  of  course, 
to  trace  the  nature  of  such  changes.  The  Mount- 
vidgeon  pea  of  our  gardeners*  catalogues  reminds 
probably  few  readers  of  its  Montevidean  origin ; 
and  the  familiar  night  mare  carries  still  fewer  back 
to  distant  Finland,  where  Mara,  the  fearful  elf, 
inflicts  severe  punishment  on  the  wicked  and 
the  scorner.  The  common  demijohn  once  upon 
a time  spelled  damajan,  comes  from  a Persian 
city  called  Damaglan,  where  a famous  kind  of 
glass-ware  was  manufactured,  which  the  Cru- 
saders brought  back  with  them  to  their  Euro- 
pean homes. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  connected  with 
this  process  of  giving  new  forms  and  new  mean- 
ings to  words,  which  are  perfectly  extraneous 
and  unconnected  with  their  history,  is  that  even 
English  nouns  should  have  been  thus  ill-treated. 
This  arose,  probably,  first  in  names  of  foreign 
origin  though  borne  by  English  families.  The 
Flemish  Tupigny  became  an  English  Twopen- 
ny s and  the  Danish  names  of  Askatil,  Thurgod, 
and  Guthlac,  were  changed  into  Ashkettle , Thor - 
oughgoody  and  Uoodluck . There  is  a place  in 
Nortrich,  now  called  Goodluck’s  Close,  which 
in  ancient  documents  is  correctly  written  Guth- 
lac’s  Close,  and  thus  allows  us  to  trace  the  grad- 
ual change.  From  names  the  process  was  ex- 
tended to  common  nouns.  A Welsh  rarebit 
became  a Welsh  rabbit;  gorseberries  were  made 
gooseberries , as  gossamer  is  often  called  goose- 
summer ; and  Saxon  maregold,  which  contained 
the  same  old  word  of  mere — a marsh,  or  water, 
which  appears  in  merman  and  mermaid — be- 
came marygold.  The  diminutive  kin  being  no 
longer  effective  in  connection  with  the  obsolete 
word  culver  (from  the  Latin  columba),  it  was 
modernized  into  cidverkey.  Certain  cards  in 
our  common  games  were  of  old  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  long,  splendid  gown  worn  by 
king,  queen,  etc.,  according  to  the  gorgeous 
costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  hence  ob- 
tained the  name  of  coat-cards ; when  the  origin 
#was  forgotten,  these  personages  suggested  an- 
other idea,  and  they  are  now  called  court-cards. 
Old  Saxon  words  have  especially  suffered  in 
this  manner.  What  we  now  call  shamefaced 
had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  a face,  but 
was  shamefast — formed  after  the  manner  of 
steadfast,  and  printed  thus  in  Chancer,  Frois- 
sart, and  the  first  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
Saxon  name  of  that  class  of  plants  which  con- 
tains absinth  was  suthewort,  or  soothing-wort ; 
first  the  latter  part  became  obscure,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  change  into  soothing -wood;  then 


the  first  part  also  was  forgotten,  and  the  people 
now  call  it  southern-wood.  Shuttle-cock  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  still  used  correctly  as  shuttle- 
cork  ; but  stirrup  has  long  since  superseded  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stig  rap — from  stigan,  to  step  up  ; 
and  rap,  a rope. 

Sadder  by  far,  and  yet  clothed  with  addition- 
al interest,  is  the  fate  of  English  nouns  that  have 
suffered  in  meaning  what  those  we  have  men- 
tioned have  only  endured  in  form.  Here  it  is 
the  spirit  itself  that  is  maltreated ; and  unfor- 
tunately, as  in* life  with  men  so  with  words  also, 
many  have  fallen,  few  only  have  risen. 

It  is  singular  that  terms  of  war  should  be 
almost  the  only  examples  of  nouns  that  have 
risen  from  an  humble  to  a nobler  meaning. 
Thus  cavalry  comes  from  the  Latin  caballus, 
which  meant  at  first  nothing  more  than  a pack- 
horse,  from  which,  however,  was  subsequently 
derived  the  caBallarius,  who  finally  rose  to  the 
French  chevalier,  and  thus  gave  us  both  forms 
— cavalry  and  chivalry.  Infantry  consisted  once 
of  the  infantes,  the  boys  and  servants  who  ran, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the  side  of  their  masters 
on  horseback  ; these  formed  gradually  separate 
corps,  known  as  infanterie,  and  finally  assumed 
the  place  of  their  lords,  the  knights,  in  the  es- 
timation of  great  commanders.  The  humble 
servant,  who  at  first  was  called  in  old  German 
a Schalk,  and  whose  sole  duty  was  the  attend- 
ance on  a mare,  became  known  as  Marcscalk ; 
he  rose  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  royal 
stables,  and  obtained  one  of  the  high  charges 
at  court.  It  was  then  he  was  named  Marshal \ 
and  distinction  in  the  field  procured  for  him  the 
chief  copimand  of  the  forces.  The  French, 
however,  have  still  by  the  side  of  our  Field- 
Marshal  another  marcchal,  who,  as  of  old,  pur- 
sues a profession  more  akin  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  is  a simple  farrier.  The  knight 
himself  had  a hard  struggle  before  he  obtained 
the  high  position  he  still  ocupies.  The  first  of 
the  name  known  in  historic  documents  was  a 
menial  servant,  such  as  the  German  Knecht  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Already  in  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  however,  the  word  is  used  frequently 
for  boy;  thus  we  meet  with  a tynewintra 
cnicht,  a boy  of  ten  winters ; and  in  the  Gos- 
pel version  the  Apostles  are  called  learning 
cnichts.  Certain  privileged  boys  were  subse- 
quently allowed  to  bear  arms,  and  as  this  hon- 
orable distinction  was  only  sparingly  conferred, 
the  word  gradually  acquired  a higher  applica- 
tion ; and  finally  settled  down,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  into  the  grade  and  style  of  a knight. 

Other  words  have  declined.  The  process  is 
generally  this : Words  are  unfamiliar  and  digni- 
fied at  first ; they  become  gradually  more  com- 
mon, and  with  it  indifferent;  until  some  sink 
finally  into  trivial  and  contemptible  by-words. 
Occasionally  the  history  of  such  decay  is  well 
authenticated,  as  in  the  case  of  Bridewell.  St. 
Bridget,  or  shorter,  St.  Bride,  gave  her  name 
to  a well  in  London,  and  a church  built  near 
was  called  the  same.  Then  a royal  palace  was 
added,  where  King  John,  and  even  Henry  VIII., 
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resided.  After  that,  however,  the  mansion  was 
neglected,  and  when  quite  decayed  it  was  con- 
verted into  a hospital,  always  bearing  the  origin- 
al name  of  St.  Bride's  Well.  This  was  changed 
by  the  agency  of  Ridley  the  Martyr,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  into  a house  of  correction.  Ulti- 
mately it  became  a simple  prison,  and  Bride- 
well is  now  applied,  wherever  English  is  spoken, 
to  a work-house,  neither  blessed  saint  nor  holy 
well  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  edifice. 
A somewhat  similar  fate  was  that  of  a priory  in 
London,  known  as  St.  Mary’s  of  Bethlehem,  be- 
cause intended  to  lodge  the  Bishop  of  Bethle- 
hem whenever  he  should  be  in  England.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  such  a remarkable  visit  nev- 
er occurred  afterward,  or  simpler  motives,  led 
Henry  VIII.  to  grant  it  to  the  city,  who  con- 
verted it  into  a house  for  the  insane.  Hence 
the  name  of  Bedlam , now  universally  used  for 
lunatic  asylums.  As  we  have  nefentioned  above 
several  military  words  that  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  reaching  high  honor,  we  may  here 
add  one  that  has  been  less  fortunate.  The  no- 
ble family  of  Merode,  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands,  boasted  of  one  brave  member 
who  was  unfortunately  more  successful  in  mak- 
ing forays  into  the  enemy's  land  than  in  obtain- 
ing great  victories.  This  uncomfortable  repu- 
tation gave  rise  to  the  term  of  Marauders . 

Among  common  nouns  there  are  again  many 
of  foreign  origin,  the  meaning  of  which  has  suf- 
fered sadly  in  the  course  of  time.  Giving  pre- 
cedence to  the  sex,  we  find  that  the  belle  dame 
of  the  French  was  by  Spenser  already  written 
in  shorter  English  form,  but  used  as  yet  for  fair 
lady.  Soon  after  Gallic  courtesy  trj^nsferred 
the  term  to  grandmothers,  and  it  now  appears 
as  beldame , often  used  to  designate  a hag  or  a 
witch.  Wo  arc  told  a moral  lesson,  character- 
istic of  the  change  of  manners,  by  the  French 
word  prude,  which  originally  meant  a prudent, 
honest  man,  and  in  that  meaning  survives  in 
prud’homme,  the  title  of  umpires  between  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  in  France.  In  the  fair 
sex,  however,  it  has  changed  to  express  what  is 
objectionable  rather  than  praiseworthy.  An- 
tiyue  also  conveys  its  lesson ; used  at  first  ex- 
clusively for  what  is  old  and  old-fashioned,  it 
was  changed  in  form  and  meaning  into  antics, 
suggestive  of  the  fact  that  in  an  age  where  the 
young  rule  all  that  is  old  is  objectionable  and 
liable  to  ridicule.  The  haughty  supercilious- 
ness with  which  the  Roman  citizen  looked  down 
upon  the  poor  emigrant  to  foreign  shores  gave 
to  his  colonies  a dash  of  contempt,  which  sur- 
vived for  a time  in  the  kindred  feeling  of  En- 
glishmen toward  distant  colonies,  and  led  to  the 
contraction  of  the  word  into  clown.  The  feeling 
is  said  to  be  extinct ; the  word  survives  as  a sign 
of  its  former  prevalence.  There  seems  to  be 
an  invincible  tendency  for  words  to  become 
harsher  and  more  sweeping  in  their  condemna- 
tory meaning  if  they  but  contain  the  germ  of 
such  a growth.  Is  this  indicative  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  heart  to  see  the  mote  in  the 
neighbor’s  eye  and  not  the  beam  in  our  own  ? 


Thus  we  find  that  base  meant  originally  nothing 
more  than  low  or  humble,  and  even  in  the  Bible 
version  our  Lord  was  said  to  be  “ equal  to  them 
of  greatest  baseness;”  now  it  is  used  only  for 
the  scamp  and  the  criminal.  In  like  manner  a 
miscreant  was  simply  a misbeliever,  such  as  Joan 
of  Arc  is  represented  by  Shakspeare ; subse- 
quently it  became  a term  of  vilest  reproach. 
This  leads  us  to  the  two  words  pagan  and  villain , 
both  of  which  are  now  terms  of  reproach,  after 
having  once  had  reference  only  to  the  residence 
of  certain  classes  of  men.  For  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  first  proclaimed  abroad  in  Italy  every 
town  from  the  blue  waters  of  Sicily  to  the  snow- 
capped Alps  in  the  north  seems  to  have  opened 
its  gates  wide  to  the  messengers  of  peace.  But 
in  the  villages  and  waste  tracts  of  land  which 
still  were  found  here  and  there,  the  rustics  went 
on  in  the  old  path,  burning  incense  on  their 
heathen  altars,  and  slaying  white  bulls  in  honor 
of  Jove  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them. 
It  was  then  that  the  term  of  country  people,  pa- 
gans, first  became  synonymous  with  worshipers 
of  graven  images,  and  from  them  it  has  come 
down  in  undiminished  strength  to  our  day. 
Such  is  the  force  of  a word  carrying  with  it  on 
the  stream  of  long  centuries  some  powerful  idea. 
It  is  curious,  moreover,  to  notice  that  while  pa- 
ganus  has  sunk  so  low  its  fellow  compaganus 
has  risen  to  our  modem  companion . The  same 
fate,  however,  befell  the  Roman  master  who  was 
sent  to  his  villa  in  the  country,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  villaneus.  This  was  by  no 
means  in  itself  a word  of  reproach  ; and  although 
it  may  have  shared  the  degradation  of  pagan  us 
to  a certain  degree,  it  was  not  even  in  old££n- 
glish  used  to  express  more  than  rusticity  or 
coarseness.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Chaucer 
employs  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Canterbury 
Tales  when  he  says : 

“But  firste  I praie  you  of  your  cotirtesic. 

That  ye  ne  asette  it  not  my  vitaiite;  ’ 

Though  that  I plainly  epeke  in  this  materc, 

Ne  though  I spoke  hia  wordea  properly.” 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  how  pilgrims  to 
Rome  became  idle  roomers , and  those  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Sainte  Terre,  were  sus- 
pected of  being  saunterers.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  French  word  purlieu  meant  in  England 
what  it  literally  signifies,  a pur  lieu,  i.  e.,  land 
taken  in  from  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivation, and  hence  freed  from  the  strict  forest 
law's  of  those  days.  Now  it  is  commonly  used 
for  a disreputable  neighborhood.  Two  words 
of  Eastern  origin  have  suffered  similar  injuiy. 
When  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  made  their* 
courts  brilliant  with  gorgeous  displays  and  cun- 
ning masks  dances  in  Turkish  costumes  were 
much  in  fashion,  and  known  as  Mahomcrias, 
from  their  association  with  Mohammed’s  fol- 
lowers. Later  the  word  dwindled  down  into 
mummery , and  means  now  a low  masquerade,  a 
disgusting  disguise.  Our  w'ord  gibberish  has  a 
loftier  origin : it  comes  from  a famous  sage, 
Geber,  an  Arab  who  sought  for  the  philosopher's 
! stone,  and  perhaps  used  unintelligible  incanta- 
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tions,  a habit  which  led  to  the  present  use  of  the 
word. 

English  words  have,  of  course,  not  so  often 
suffered  in  this  way,  as  there  was  always  more 
or  less  in  their  sound  to  recall  the  original  mean- 
ing. Still,  examples  are  here  also  not  wanting 
of  words  that  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate. 
There  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  boer,  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  gave  his  name  to  our  neighbor;  his 
rustic  ways,  however,  soon  became  known  as 
boorish , and  the  coarse,  ill-mannered  man  is 
apt  to  be  called  a boor.  Hence,  also,  through 
the  derivative  boerly,  our  less  obnoxious  burly. 
The  same  change  took  place  in  the  Saxon  ceorl, 
which  was  originally  a name  of  honor,  meaning 
emphatically  a free  man,  and  still  survives  in 
our  Charles.  It  is  surmised,  however,  that  these 
free  dwellers  on  their  own  soil  became  soon  ob- 
noxious to  king  and  nobles  alike,  and  that  hence 
their  name  soon  sank  to  a lower  meaning.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says  already  of  King 
Charles  that  he  was  a 44  Ceorle  Cyng,”  a churl- 
ish king,  afld  thus  a churl  has  remained  to  this 
day  a rude  boor.  The  kindred  word  follow  is 
even  now  in  a state  of  transition ; it  still  has 
the  original  meaning  of  companionship  when  we 
speak  of  fellow-sufferers  or  fellow-citizens ; but 
a fellow,  by  itself,  is  no  compliment,  and  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  word  to  assume  an  objec- 
tionable meaning.  Knave,  on  the  contrary,  has 
fallen  sadly.  In  its  earlier  days  it  served  to 
designate  a son  or  a boy,  and  St.  Paul  was  thus 
called  “a  knave  of  Jesus  Christ.”  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  German  Knabe  to  this  day.  But 
when  the  sister  language  made  a slightly  differ- 
ent word,  Knappe,  and  bestowed  it  up«n  a serv- 
ant-even as  serf  differs  from  servant — our  En- 
glish did  not  follow  the  praiseworthy  example, 
and  used  knave  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
accounts  for  our  calling  the  king’s  servant  in  a 
pack  of  cards  the  knave,  and  from  the  German 
we  have  borrowed  our  knapsack , the  boy’s  sack 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  Shakspeare  shows  us 
clearly  in  what  state  of  transition  the  word  was 
in  his  time,  as  he  uses  it  now  for  our  boy  and 
then  for  a scamp,  while  in  Julius  Ctesar  he  even 
says,  “Gentle  knave,  good-night!” 

Thus  it  was  also  with  one  of  the  numerous 
descendants  with  which  the  root  bred,  to  breed, 
has  endowed  our  language.  Besides  the  words 
breed,  brood,  bride,  and  brother,  it  has  bequeath- 
ed to  us  the  unfortunate  brat,  which  originally 
meant  nothing  but  offspring,  and  is  thus  used 
in  an  old  writer : 

uO  Israel,  O household  of  the  Lord, 

O Abraham's  brats,  O brood  of  blessed  seed, 

O chosen  sheep  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed'!” 

Then  it  became  usual  to  designate  an  ill-fa- 
vored child  as  a brat,  and  now  the  word  is 
hardly  admissible  in  polite  conversation.  Three 
names  of  persons  of  the  fair  sex  have  had  a pe- 
culiar fate.  Gossip , which  is  at  least  but  rarely 
applied  to  men,  has  the  same  high  origin  as 
Gospel,  meaning  sib,  or  akin  in  God,  and  used 
for  all  persons  who  jointly  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  sponsors  for  a child  about  to  be  bap- 


tized. Now  the  word  bears  too  pointed  an  allu- 
sion to  the  talking,  slandering  propensities  of 
certain  persons  to  be  any  longer  complimentary. 
It  is  curious  that  the  corresponding  word  in 
French,  commere,  has  lost  its  higher  nature  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  The  once  noble 
title  of  housewife,  in  its  full  form  still  unsur- 
passed as  to  its  simple  and  approving  meaning, 
has  degenerated  into  the  vile  hussy.  As  if  to 
make  amends,  we  find  that  the  ancient  word 
Cwen,  once  simply  used  in  opposition  to  Gom, 
as  woman  to  man,  lias  from  an  expression  of 
the  mere  difference  in  sex  risen  to  designate 
the  woman  by  eminence,  the  queen,  as  cyning, 
of  the  kin,  gave  us  king ; and  the  royal  children 
of  France  and  of  Spain  are  to  this  day  called 
Fils  de  France  and  Infantes  de  Espafia. 


ME.  DOD’S  SIX  SHOTS. 

PRELIMINARY!  ON  GREATNESS. 

YOU  never  would  have  taken  old  Mr.  G.  R. 

Dod  to  be  a hero ; and  yet  he  is  the  man 
who  was  shot'  at  those  six  distinct  and  separate 
times  concerning  which  I am  now  about  to  tell 
you. 

Why  is  it  we  will  persist  in  attributing  such 
length  and  breadth  to  a hero  the  instant  we  hear 
of  one  ? It  is  the  instinct  of  our  nature  to  do 
so,  I acknowledge;  confounding  the  physical 
with  the  intellectual.  You  observe  our  clearest 
idea  of  size  is  cubical.  By  the  term  great  we 
mean,  intuitively,  length,  breadth,  thickness; 
the  moment,  therefore,  a man  is  spoken  of  in  oar 
hearing  as  Great  he  looms  up  before  our  imagin- 
ation  a perfect  Goliath.  Isaac  Watts,  himself 
scarce  the  dimensions  of  a boy  of  ten,  was  justly 
indignant  at  this  universal  yet  gross  and  exceed- 
ingly false  standard  of  weight  and  measure — not 
the  body,  the  mind  is  “the  measure  of  the 
man,”  he  insisted.  If  the  writer  only  had  time 
from  narrating  the  story  of  those  Six  Shots  to 
do  so,  he  would  venture  to  assert  that  we  do  not 
as  invariably  attribute  size  to  the  moral  as  to 
the  intellectual.  Not  one  of  us  but  has  a fixed 
idea  that  Napoleon  the  First,  being  intellectual- 
ly so  great,  was  a son  of  Anak,  whoever  Ma- 
dame La  Mere  may  have  been.  Hence  the  un- 
bounded astonishment  expressed  by  that  officer 
of  the  Dellerophon  who  says  he  found  it  absolute- 
ly out  of  his  power  to  believe  that  44  the  little 
pot-bellied  old  man,”  who  clambered  up  the  side 
of  the  British  vessel  after  the 44  affair”  at  Water- 
loo and  put  himself  with  an  air,  doubtless  re- 
membering Talma  when  he  did  it,  upon  “the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people,”  was  none 
other  than  the  great  Corsican.  Not  a man  of 
us  but  would  v have  been  as  much  disappointed 
as  said  officer.  Yet  you  are  not  so  positively 
certain  but  that  John  Howard  was  a small  man ; 
nor  does  it  at  all  shock  you  to  know  that  Wilber- 
force  was  actually  a dwarf.  Paul  the  Apostle 
was  very  small  as  well  as  bold,  and,  taking  this 
great  preacher  himself  as  a text,  one  might  de- 
liver quite  an  ingenious  discourse  upon  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  always  associate  goodness  with 
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dimension,  and  the  wherefore  of  the  fact ; you 
can  scent  a profound  argument,  in  this  direction, 
concerning  the  superiority  of  the  moral  over  the 
mental,  the  greater  ethereality,  spirituality  of 
soul,  in  a word,  over  mind.  But  we  will  not 
travel  farther  'in  this  direction  lest  we  travel 
alone.  Besides,  we  are  leaving  G.  R.  Dod  be- 
hind. See  him  standing  there  behind  his  count- 
er, a very  little  old  gentleman ; a little  deaf  or 
so,  only  his  deafness  comes  and  goes  with  cir- 
cumstances in  a manner  which  would  be  con- 
sidered remarkable  if  the  infirmity  were  dumb- 
ness or  blindness  or  lameness.  Or  rather,  would 
have  been  so  considered  in  ordinary  times — the 
amazing  appearances  and  disappearances  of  all 
forms  of  human  infirmity  in  this  country  since 
draft  and  conscription  altering  all  that. 

Yes,  a quite  small,  somewhat  deaf,  old  gentle- 
man is  Mr.  G.  Ii.  Dod.  Spectacles;  but  quick 
little  eyes  behind  them.  Great  need  had  Mr. 
Dod  of  these  organs.  He  had  begun  with  a 
small  store  years  ago  in  the  town  of  his  resi- 
dence, a town  of  which  sufficient  clew  is  given 
when  it  is* said  that  it  lies  in  cne  of  the  South- 
western States. 

With  the  increase  of  his  business  Mr.  Dod 
has  movcfl  into  a very  large  store.  If  it  had 
been  a very  broad  store  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered so  much,  for  Mr.  Dod  could  then  have 
had  its  whole  area  well  in  sight  all  the  time 
whether  behind  the  hardware  and  grocery  count- 
er on  the  right  as  you  enter,  or  behind  the  dry 
goods  and  fancy  articles  counter  on  your  left  in 
entering.  The  bother  was  in  its  being  a nar- 
row but  very  long  store.  Mr.  Dod  had  no  clerk 
though  a large  run  of  custom ; the  consequences 
are  plain.  No  man  could  have  sharper  eyes ; 
making  up,  his  eyes  did,  for  any  deficiency  in 
his  hearing  by  their  extra  and  exceeding  sharp- 
ness, as  the  sense  of  touch  does  in  the  blind  for 
that  deficiency.  No  roan  could  move  with  a 
more  rapid  motion  than  he  either ; small  bodies, 
according  to  a law  of  nature,  moving  faster  than 
large  ones.  Yet,  quick  ns  was  his  body,  quicker 
still  as  were  his  eyes,  Mr.  Dod  could  not  possi- 
bly be  at  one  end  of  his  establishment  and  at 
the  other  at  the  same  instant. 

To  any  one  knowing  the  fact,  that,  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments also  were  pretty  well  abrogated  in 
Mr.  Dod’s  region,  at  the  time  in  question,  the 
consequences  of  the  length  of  that  merchant’s 
store  were  evident.  While  he  is  at  the  front 
end  selling  calico  to  some  wearisome  old  lady, 
sunbonneted  and  chaffering,  a mischievous  boy 
is  very  apt  to  be  pocketing  lumps  of  sugar  for 
profit,  or  starting  the  faucet  of  a molasses  barrel 
for  fun  at  the  other.  Or,  if  busy  selling  bacon 
at  the  back  end  of  the  store,  almost  as  sure  as 
you  live  some  loitering  negro  at  the  other  is 
waiting  for  the  critical  moment  when  Mr.  Dod’s 
eyes  are  on  the  scale,  ascertaining  the  exact 
notch  in  which  the  weight  should  hang,  in  that 
swift  instant  to  purloin  a long-coveted  locket 
from  the  show-case  or  a bolt  of  ribbon  for  Sukey 
at  home  from  the  counter.  Whatever  it  was 


before  night  old  Mr.  Dod  knew  it.  Knew  the 
loss  to  resolve  upon  still  greater  watchfulness  in 
future,  a resolve  thoroughly  kept. 

With  so  much  of  preliminary,  let  us  come  at 
once  to  the  six  separate  and  distinct  times  upon 
which  Mr.  G.  R.  Dod  was  shot  at — rarely  are 
shots  truer,  in  one  sense  at  least,  than  were 
these. 

SHOT  THE  FIRST. 

It  was  fired  very  soon  after  Mr.  Dod  settled 
in— suppose  we  agree  upon  it  as  Johnsonville. 
Because  Mr.  Dod  was  not  born  in  the  town  in 
question.  He  was  himself  a grown  man  before 
the  town  itself  was  born.  Mr.  Dod  was  bom 
in  Delaware.  Until  full  fifty  years  old  he  had 
lived  in  Delaware,  now  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, now  in  that,  in  the  same  small  country 
neighborhood  therein.  Probably  nothing  could 
have  been  more  even,  apparently  monotonous, 
than  was  his  early  life  and  manhood  therein. 
In  all  probability  Mr.  Dod  never  had  during  all 
his  life,  before  moving  to  Johnson WHe,  a single 
incident  worth  naming  an  adventure — not  one. 

And  just  here  is  a mistake  we  all  make  again. 
We  think  the  years  passed  in  compelled  obscur- 
ity, comparative  inaction,  monotony  even,  as  ut- 
terly lost.  A wheat  seed  might  as  justly  reason 
so  of  its  sojourn  underground.  A peripd  of  ob- 
scurity, of  almost  absolute  inaction,  is  indispens- 
able— such  is  the  mysterious  law  of  God — to 
after  distinction  and  success.  St.  Paul  must 
sojourn  in  Arabia  even  after  his  miraculous 
conversion  full  throe  years  in  absolute  obscurity 
before  he  can  preach.  Luther  lies — how  preg- 
nant a wjieat  grain ! — in  the  darkness,  and  al- 
most death,  of  his  monastery,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Wartburg  seclusion  thereafter,  before  he  can 
yield  fruit  for  the  feeding  of  a starving  world. 
In  what  obscurity — a brewery  business,  was  it 
not? — in  which  Cromwell  must  sojourn  full  for- 
ty years  first.  Illustrations  of  the  fact  down  to 
Louis  Napoleon  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  and 
since  that,  crowd  upon  you.  Some  of  us  Union 
men,  dungeoned  within  the  South  during  all 
the  war,  comforted  ourselves  with  hope,  strong 
belief  even,  that  not  in  vain,  with  reference  to 
the  future,  were  we  passing  those  hours  and 
long  years  of  weariness  and  agony.  * 

But  we  must  come  back  to  G.  11.  Dod. 

As  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  as  the  ship-timber 
in  its  warehouse,  as  Cincinnatus  in  his  furrows, 
old  Mr.  Dod  passed  away  his  life  in  Delaware, 
seasoning,  without  an  incident  meanwhile  dur- 
ing all  those  long  years.  By  what  sudden  im- 
pulse he  is  carried  to  his  new  home  is  not  known. 
The  Hand  which  has  its  own  ways  of  bringing 
about  the  migration  of  the  birds,  and  the  scat- 
tering over  the  world  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent the  seeds  of  plants,  guides  each  one  of  us 
also. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  astonished  than 
was  good  old  Mr.  Dod  to  find  himself,  by  a rap- 
id chain  of  those  curiously  interlinked  events  we 
call  accidents,  but  which  are  ready  as  subtilely 
and  purposely  interwoven  as  is  the  most  exqui- 
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site  work  of  the  goldsmith,  drawn  to  and  fas- 
tened in  Johnsonville. 

Scarce  a month  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Dod  or- 
ders a suit  of  clothes  of  Michael  Flannegan. 
He  would  never  have  done  it  if  he  had  but 
known  the  tailor  in  question.  The  fact  is,  so- 
ciety in  his  new  home  was  terribly  mixed  up. 
A more  incongruous  medley  of  individuals,  all 
temperaments,  all  occupations,  all  nationalities, 
nil  variety  of  antecedents,  than  was  to  be  found 
in  Johnsonville  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
— a perfect  01  la  Podrida , the  spice  and  pepper 
thereof  far  from  being  left  out.  This  was  two 
years  before  the  war,  and  Johnsonville  was  but, 
in  its  medley  of  inhabitants,  an  instance  of  a 
something  more  or  less  true  of  towns  in  all  that 
region. 

The  remarkable  effect  of  the  war  in  having 
welded  as  with  heat  and  hammer  such  towns 
into,  each  one  of  them,  unity  as  well  as  solidity 
is  a tempting  topic  to  enter  upon.  But  the 
temptation  must  be  resisted,  at  least  here.  Only 
let  the  reader  kindly  observe  how  hard  it  is  to 
the  writer  to  cleave  to  old  Mr.  Dod. 

Very  for  is  that  little  old  gentleman  from 
being  an  Apollo  Belvidere : but  the  task  of  pre- 
senting him  to  you  is  very  like  the  getting  out 
that  statue  from  its  surrounding  mass ; the  ob- 
ject is  in  the  centre  of  the  marble ; the  diffi- 
culty is  in  getting  all  extraneous  matter  away 
from  it.  But  then  Mr.  Dod  is  a nobler  char- 
acter by  far  than  the  god. 

Michael  Flannegan  is  ordered  to  make  the 
suit ; the  measure  of  little  old  Mr.  Dod  is  duly 
taken  by  Mike — though  how  the  customer  failed 
to  see  and  feel  and  smell,  for  that  matter,  the 
oscillating  manner  of  Mike's  measuring  is  a 
mystery.  Perhaps  inebriation  was  as  unknown 
as  polygamy  or  cannibalism  in  the  quiet  and 
moral  community  from  which  Mr.  Dod  came. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  tailor  is  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  the  suit  from  a certain  bolt  of  brown 
broadcloth  in  his  shop.  The  price  is  settled 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  Saturday  after- 
noon, by  three  o'clock,  the  clothes  are  to  be 
sent  in. 

This  will  be  a wearisome  story  if  we  do  not 
take  care. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock?  Old 
Mr.  Dod,  any  citizen  of  Johnsonville,  can  at 
this  moment  step  into  the  witness-box,  lay  hand 
on  Scripture,  and  solemnly  swear  that  never 
during  their  whole  stay  in  the  place  had  they 
known  a promise  to  be  kept  to  its  instant.  The 
deponent,  on  oath,  would  acknowledge  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  be  prompt  to  the  mo- 
ment in  his  instance  from  causes  beyond  his 
control ; but  the  recklessness  of  promising  and 
failing  to  keep  promise  on  the  part  of  every 
body  else  in  Johnsonville  was  amazing,  or  would 
be,  if  all  of  us  in  the  place  had  not  long  since 
ceased  to  expect  it.  The  hour  at  which  a pair 
of  boots  are  to  be  done  or  a couple  to  be  mar- 
ried, at  which  your  borrowed  wheel-barrow  is  to 
be  sent  home  or  the  doctor  to  call  in,  at  which 
a burial  is  to  take  place — however,  it  was  well 


a burial  never  did  take  place  at  the  agreed  hour , 
if  the  mournful  cortege  had  arrived  m accord- 
ance with  that  at  the  grave-yard  the  grave  would 
not  have  been  half  dug,  scarce  marked  out — we 
say  the  hour  at  which  a thing,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, was  to  be  done  was  always  settled  between 
parties  from  memories  of  usage  in  dther  days 
and  other  places ; but  as  to  the  least  exactness 
in  keeping  a promise 

You  see  how  we  are  turned  aside  from  old 
Mr.  Dod.  Yet  no  one  can  be  more  anxious 
than  the  writer  to  keep  strictly  to  him,  know- 
ing that  the  attempt  is  to  narrate  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  shot  at  six  times  in  ways  cul- 
minating in  interest  to  the  last  report,  and  that 
we  have  as  yet  hardly  began  a statement  of  the 
first  instance. 

The  tailor  did  not  6end  old  Mr.  Dod  his  suit 
of  brown  broadcloth  at  three  o’clock  on  Satur- 
day afternoon ; but  the  Hibernian  warmth  with 
which  he  regretted  being  unable  to  do  so,  the 
ardor  with  which  old  Mr.  Dod,  mildly  repre- 
senting to  him  the  dilapidation  of  his  wardrobe 
after  his  long  journey  from  Delaware,  and  his 
pressing  need  of  the  garments,  he  promised  to 
let  him  have  them  on  the  ensuing  Saturday 
These  satisfied  good  Mr  Dod.  Another  Satur- 
day arrives,  but  the  clothing  does  not. 

Some  two  months  after  they  were  due  Mi- 
chael Flannegan  sends  the  required  clothing 
home,  but  something  has  been  heated  mean- 
while besides  Mike’s  goose.  Quiet  Mr  Dod  has 
said  sharper  things  than  ho  ever  dreamed  him- 
self capable  of  saying  in  sober  old  Delaware. 
As  to  Michael  Flannegan,  he  was  at  the  outset 
of  the  affair  an  Irishman  and  an  inebriate,  and 
has  been  increasingly  such  during  its  progress. 

Owid&  to  the  condition  of  his  wardrobe  Mr 
Dod,  although  a strict  member  of  a church,  has 
absented  himself  therefrom  some  Sabbaths  now, 
sorely  against  his  will,  no  ordinance  of  nature 
with  him  being  more  inflexible  than  his  habit  of 
attendance  thereat.  Rising  from  bed  this  Sab- 
bath morning  he  hastens  to  put  on  his  new  suit. 

Whether  Mike  was  intoxicated,  or  enraged, 
or  indulged,  being  a large  man  himself,  in  a 
deliberate  sarcasm  upon  Mr.  Dod’s  dimensions — 
whether  these  or  a combination  of  these  is  the 
reason,  Mr.  Dod  in  drawing  on  his  new  gar- 
ments finds  the  waistband  of  his  trowsers  to 
come  up  immediately  beneath  his  arms,  the  low- 
est button  of  his  dress  coat  to  be  on  a level  with 
his  knees,  and  his  vest  also  cut  and  made  upon 
the  same  scale.  What  would  not  you  have 
done  in  like  case  ? Mr.  Dod  bundles  them  up 
and  sends  them  back  to  the  maker. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  since  ho  can  not 
go  to  church,  Mr.  Dod  will  take  a walk.  True, 
he  observed,  as  he  left  his  door,  the  huge  tailor 
walking  along  over  the  way  with  a rifle,  but  it 
awakened  in  his  mind  only  the  idea  that  the 
Irishman  was  setting  out  to  hunt,  and  with  a 
sigh  at  the  Sabbath  desecration  thereof,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  toward  the  suburbs  of  the  place ; 
so  ignorant  is  he  of  Johnsonville  and  its  cus* 
toms.  He  learns  better  afterward. 
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Michael  Flannegan  was  out  hunting.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Dod  in  his  walk  they  get  well  out 
of  town,  the  farther  out  the  better  for  the  exas- 
perated tailor  Arrived  at  the  end  of  what  he 
considers  the  length  of  a Sabbath  morning’s  walk 
should  be,  having  long  since  forgotten  his  clothes 
and  their*  inis-maker,  the  good  old  gentleman 
turns  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  doing  so  he  ob- 
serves the  burly  Irishman  not  forty  paces  off, 
sees  him  throw  up  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  hears 
the  whiz  of  a ball  past  his  left  ear,  and  is  him- 
self, his  neat  Sunday  cane  in  his  hand,  in  in- 
stant pursuit  of  the  would-be  assassin,  all  in 
much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  Never 
had  the  old  gentleman  ran  that  way  in  Dela- 
ware, even  in  his  earliest  youth ; but  then,  nev- 
er had  any  such  motive  impelled  him  there. 
You  observe,  it  was  owing  to  Michael  Flanne- 
gan's  astonishment  that  his  forty  paces  of  start 
were  so  little  advantage  to  him.  Stopping  to 
knock  down  his  customer  with  fist  or  rifle,  no 
more  enters  his  mind  than  the  probability  of  its 
being  done  enters  that  of  little  old  Mr.  Dod. 
He  has  hardly  time  to  turn  and  fly  before  his 
intended  victim  is  at  his  heels.  Never  mention 
size  again  as  the  measure  of  a man ; an  ox  is 
large,  a hornet  is  small.  And  never  ox  lum- 
bered off  pursued  by  a vengeful  gad-fly  or  hor- 
net, more  desperate  to  escape,  than  does  the 
burly  Hibernian  in  this  case  from  the  tough  lit- 
tle Delawarean.  Flies,  but  in  vain ; now  over 
one  ear,  now  over  the  other,  whack  after  whack 
he  receives  from  Mr.  Dod's  Sunday  cane,  silent 
but  pursuing.  Right  past  the  post-office  where 
Johnsonville  in  general  is  assembled  to  get  its 
papers  and  talk  over  the  news ! Why  say  more  ? 
Mr.  Dod  reaches  his  own  house  with  the  small- 
est supply  of  breath  left  in  his  bosom,  a?id  only 
the  handle  of  his  cane  in  his  hand.  Monday 
finds  him  established  as  a hero  forever  in  John- 
sonville ; the  use  of  a stick  on  his  part  instead 
of  a bowie-knife  or  a revolver,  is  new  there ; is 
hardly  en  regie ; but  there  is  a sense  that  more 
genuine  courage  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the  ob- 
solete weapon  than  of  its  Western  improvements. 
Yes,  Monday  finds  old  Mr.  Dod  a hero,  but  Mi- 
chael Flannegan  it  does  not  find  at  all.  He 
disappeared  bag  and  baggage  from  Johnsonville 
— that  place,  at  least,  knows  him  no  more  for- 
ever. 

SHOT  THE  SECOND. 

Of  the  many  mysteries  in  this  world  is  this — 
why  certain  things  therein  were  ever  created. 
We  won’t  speak  of  the  sea- weed,  the  algce,  over 
which  the  Latin  poet  puzzled  centuries  before 
Christ,  as  to  why  it  was  made  at  all,  because 
we  all  know  that  iodine  is  manufactured  there- 
from. Nor  will  we  allude  to  the  sea-jelly,  half 
vegetable,  half  animal,  which,  after  a storm, 
lie  heaped  for  hundreds  of  miles  upon  the  sea- 
shore : doubtless  these  furnish  forth  the  confec- 
tionery establishments  of  the  deep  caves  of  ocean. 
Neither  will  we  mention  those  minute  calamities 
the  mosquitoes — these  are  winged  ministrnnts  to 
ns  working  patience,  having  their  work  for  and 


upon  us  equally  with  the  angels,  if  we  but  un- 
derstood it.  There  is,  however,  a certain  spe- 
cies of  men  created,  for  which,  although  there 
be  apparently  no  demand  at  all  on  any  account 
whatever,  there  is  always  an  ample  supply. 
This  species  assumes,  in  cities,  the  form  of  bar- 
room loafer  or  of  Broadway  dandy.  In  the 
Southwest  it  loiters  away  its  life  at  cross-road 
groceries,  or  in  vague  saunterings  through  forest 
and  along  river — neither  positive  drunkard,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  genuine  hunter  on  the  other. 
With  a battered  wool  hat  on  its  head,  a much 
muddied  suit  of  jeans  on  its  person,  a rifle  on 
its  shoulder,  the  individual  of  the  species  strolls 
through  life  of  no  possible  use  to  itself  or  to  any 
one  else.  Purpose  is  a thing  almost  as  un- 
known to  it  as  to  a crow ; more  unknown  to  it 
than  to  a bee  or  an  ant.  Lounging  through  old 
fields  the  individual  in  question — wo  will  give  it 
no  name,  it  has  too  little  distinctive  character  to 
be  that  much  defined  and  set  apart — will  pick 
an  owl  or  a buzzard  off  the  top  of  a dead  tree 
with  its  rifle  just  as  readily  as  if  the  object  were 
a turkey  or  a panther.  No  particular  reason  in 
that  any  more  than  in  any  thing  else  in  life ; 
if  it  were  a globe  of  moss,  or  a prominent  knob 
on  a dead  limb,  it  would  be  fired  at  as  well. 
And  it  was  just  such  an  individual  as  this  that 
happened  (the  words  “chanced”  and  “hap- 
pened” are  as  appropriate  to  such  as  they  are  to 
a floating  thistle-down,  or  a straw,  or  bubble  on 
a brook)  to  be  sauntering  along  the  street  of 
Johnsonville  one  Monday  afternoon  not  six 
months  after  the  adventure  of  Mr.  Dod  with 
Mike  Flannegan.  The  first  named  of  these 
gentlemen  is  in  business  now.  A wagon  stands 
at  the  door  of  his  store  ladened,  this  afternoon, 
with  a fresh  supply  of  goods.  An  energetic  as 
well  as  courageous  person  is  little  Mr.  Dod ; tire 
wagoner  is  slow  and  awkwafrd  in  unloading  his 
burden,  and  Mr.  Dod  has  off  his  coat  and  is  on 
top  of  the  load  to  assist  in  no  time.  As  the 
individual — you  note  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  designating  him.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the 
Second  loved  Saunter  even  more  than  Ports- 
mouth, Castlemaine,  Nell  Gwyn,  and  the  rest. 
Saunter,  says  Macaulay,  was  the  goddess,  really, 
of  his  worship : the  purposeless  monarch  shall 
serve  our  turn  for  a name.  It  so  chanced,  then, 
that  this  King  Charles  in  lounging  up  the  street 
spied  Mr.  Dod  upon  the  top  of  the  wagon.  It 
was  a critical  moment,  if  that,  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman had  only  known  it.  He  is  perched  upon 
the  very  summit  of  the  loaded  wagon,  is  stoop- 
ing with  his  back  toward  King  Charles,  no  coat 
tails  to  injure  his  outline,  globular,  prominent, 
distinct  against  the  sky.  The  object  strikes  the 
eye  of  His  Majesty  sauntering  listlessly  up  the 
street  exactly  as  a knob,  or  a buzzard,  an  owl,  a 
hawk,  or  a sphere  of  moss  on  the  top  of  a dead 
tree  in  easy  shot  would  have  done.  With  His 
Majesty  town  and  forest  are  about  as  same  a 
thing  as  Sunday  and  Monday  are  the  same  days. 
Taking  exactly  as  much  and  as  little  thought  in 
this  case  as  he  would  have  taken  in  the  other, 
he  throws  his  rifle  to  an  aim  at  the  centre  of 
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Mr.  Dod  and  fires.  The  ball  sings  past  that 
gentleman’s  right  ear,  very  near  indedd.  As 
the  old  man  rises  from  his  stooping  posture  His 
Majesty,  having  dropped  his  rifle  into  the  hol- 
low of  his  left  arm,  watching  to  see  the  effect  of 
his  shot,  says  exactly  as  he  would  have  done 
had  it  been  knob,  buzzard,  moss,  or  owl  in- 
stead, 

“ Humph ! missed !”  and  lounges  on  without 
another  thought  of  Mr.  Dod. 

And  Mr.  Dod  ? His  first  thought  is  that  it  is 
Michael  Flannegan  come  again.  He  sees  King 
Charles  sauntering  slowly  by,  his  rifle  again 
on  his  shoulder,  in  search  of  some  new  ob- 
ject of  interest ; understands  the  whole  thing  at 
a glance ; gazes  through  his  spectacles  after  the 
marksman  for  near  five  minutes ; says,  44  Hah !” 
and,  turning  again  to  his  work,  toils  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened. 

And  that  is  all,  absolutely  the  entire  stoxy 
from  beginning  to  close,  of  Mr.  Dod’s  second 
shot.  You  will  not,  dear  reader,  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  by  doubting 
the  above.  An  actual  fact  as  it  is,  bewail  rath- 
er your  ignorance  of  Johnsonville  and  its  stage 
of  civilization  at  that  time  than  the  truthfulness 
of  the  writer  in  what  he  says  of  the  same. 

SHOT  THE  THIRD. 

Let  us  do  exact  justice  to  Johnsonville,  how- 
ever. There  was  a terrible  amount  of  violation 
of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  going  on  there  all 
the  time.  In  fact,  poetry  is  a beautiful  thing: 
we  remember  touching  verses  thereof  we  mem- 
orized in  childhood,  passages  whidh  we  have 
heard  in  public  addresses,  striking  selections 
which  we  have  had  declaimed  to  us  from  the 
stage — these  rise  to  mind  occasionally  and  in  our 
more  contemplative  moments  ; yet,  not  poetry, 
prose  instead,  is  the  vernacular  of  daily  life. 
So  of  law  and  order  in  Johnsonville.  A good 
many  of  us  resident  therein  have  heard  of  it. 
Murder,  for  instance : we  have  read  in  novels 
what  a horrid  thing  it  is  to  take  the  life  of  a fel- 
low-creature— the  commission  of  a murder,  as 
in  Eugene  Aram,  say,  and  all  the  consequents 
upon  it,  make  up  the  interest  of  the  story.  Our 
childhood  was  affrighted  by  narratives  of  haunt- 
ed houses,  of  ghosts  rambling  around  a certain 
oak,  of  spectres  to  be  found  upon  some  set  spot 
on  highway  or  blasted  heath,  from — to  use  the 
accuracy  of  an  advertisement-dark  till  twelve 
p.m.  In  every  case — hamlets  and  all  the  rest — 
a murder  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  ter- 
ror turns.  We  have  read  in  newspapers  of 
murders  in  great  cities ; of  the  activity  of  the 
polioe ; of  the  crowded  court-room  ; of  the  days 
of  cross-examination,  pleading,  counter-plead- 
ing, charge  to  the  jury,  verdict,  sentence;  of 
the  execution — all  covering  columns  upon  col- 
umns of  the  papers,  copiously  illustrated  with 
pictures,  perhaps.  There  are  old-fashioned  opin- 
ions advanced  in  Scripture,  also,  in  reference  to 
murder  as  a crime.  Yes ; we  have  memories, 
traditions,  theories,  sentimentalities  in  reference 
to  murder,  exactly  os  we  have  poetic  fancies. 


But  such  fancies  are  no  more  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  Johnsonville  than  is  poetry  the  common 
language  of  its  streets.  About  once  a month 
some  man  kills  another  man  there,  with  all  im- 
aginable variety  of  motive  and  manner.  We 
will  be  a little  shocked  in  the  first  instant  of 
hearing  of  it — there  the  whole  thing,  which  cre- 
ates elsewhere  such  tremendous  sensation,  be- 
gins and  ends.  The  murderer  escapes  as  a mat- 
ter of  course. 

But  about  Mr.  Dod  ? 

Pardon! — It  is  very  hard  to  crystallize  about 
noble  little  Mr.  Dod — as  they  say  rock-candy  is 
crystallized  about  a thread — all  we  have  to  say. 
— The  justice  we  were  endeavoring  to  do  John- 
sonville was  this : all  the  crimes  committed  there 
were  not  always  by  its  own  residents.  The 
town,  from  its  position,  was,  to  multitudes  of 
bad  men  without  homes,  what  some  tree-top 
overlooking  many  farm-yards  is  to  the  hawk — 
merely  a point  upon  which  to  alight  for  a few 
moments  until  the  next  victim  can  be  selected. 
That  night,  as  an  illustration,  a few  months 
after  the  event  last  narrated,  upon  which  Mr. 
Dod  was  fired  at  the  third  time,  not  before  in 
Johnsonville  and  not  since  the  event,  has  Mr. 
Dod  seen  or  heard  of  the  parties.  The  circum- 
stances were  these : 

44  I was  detained  pretty  late  that  night  in  my 
store” — we  will  let  the  old  gentleman  tell  his 
own  story  this  time — 44  It  must  have  been  near 
midnight.  I was  busy  writing  inside  when  a 
rap  comes  upon  the  front-door.  I paid  no  at- 
tention to  it  at  all.  But  the  rapping  kept  up 
so  long  at  last  I went  there  and  asked,  ‘ Who’s 
there  ?’  Somebody  begged  me  to  open  the  door. 
I refused  to  do  so.  I would  have  done  it  in- 
stantly back  in  Delaware,  but  not  where  I was. 
I had  lived  too  long,  by  this  time,  in  Johnson- 
ville for  that.  Besides  the  voice,  rather  voices 
— for  there  were  two  men  of  them — were  strange 
to  me. 

44  ‘ Oh,  open  the  door,  man  !’  they  urged. 

44  4 No,  I won  t.  What  do  you  want  ?' 

44  4 Pshaw,  open  your  door,  we  want  to  light  a 
candle ; what  are  you  afraid  of?’ 

44  But  I wouldn’t.  They  tried  their  best  to 
get  me  to  do  so.  No,  Sir.  I now  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  You  see  I had  been  pretty 
active  since  going  into  business  in  Johnsonville ; 
I may  say  quite  active.  I had  bought  and  sold 
quite  a lot  of  goods  by  this  time.  I dare  say  it 
was  supposed  I had  money  in  the  store.  A 
great  mistake,  for  my  rule  was  to  keep  my 
money  going  as  fast  os  I could,  turning  it  over 
and  over.  My  m&xim  always  has  been,  a nim- 
ble sixpence  is  worth  more  than  a slow  shilling. 
Oh,  well,  at  la6t  one  of  them,  after  they  had 
whispered  a long  time  together1 — you  see  it  was 
midnight,  as  dark  as  pitch,  not  a soul  except 
ourselves  awake  any  where  in  that  part  of  the 
town— one  of  them  says  to  me  in  a low  tone 
with  a curse,  it  is  amazing  how  well  even  a 
deaf  man  can  hear  when  he  listens  closely, 
says, 

44  4 Mr.  Dod!’ 
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‘“Well,  what?’  asked  I. 

‘“You  let  us  in.  We  are  two  of  us  here 
armed  to  the  teeth.  We  intend  to  get  in.  If 
you  don't  unbar  the  door  this  instant  we  will 
break  in  ’ 

*• « Try  it  1*  That  was  evciy  word  I said.  ‘ Try 
it ! 1 And  the  only  weapon  I had  in  the  world 
was  the  old  hatchet  I used  in  opening  my  goods 
boxes.  It  is  very  strange.  I never  had  such 
feelings  in  old  Delaware  in  my  life  as  I had 
then.  ‘Try  it 5*  I said,  that  was  all.  It  was 
very  6trange,  but  I actually  wished  they  would 
try  it ; sure  as  you  live,  Sir,  I would  have  killed 
one  of  those  men  with  the  hatchet,  both  of  them. 
I felt  as  confident  of  it  as  I ever  did  in  any  trade 
I ever  made  in  ray  life.  All  I said  was,  ‘ Try  it ! ’ ” 

“And  what  then,  Mr.  Dod?” 

“Why,  Sir,  they  gave  a little  kick  to  the 
door  and  went  off ; Did  you  never  know,  Sir, 
that  scoundrels  are  always  cowards?  I never 
molest  or  wrong  any  man  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  If  any  man  tries  to  wrong  me  I 
am  sure  he  is  a miserable  coward.  Ah,  I’ve 
told  you  that  about  Mike  Flannegan.  Yes,  a 
base  coward,  and  I go  on  that  as  a certainty. 
Well,  I laid  down  the  hatchet,  went  back  to 
my  work  and  forgot  all  about  them.  When  I 
had  got  through,  I barred  and  locked  up  very 
carefully, ‘you  may  believe,  creeping  as  suddenly 
and  as  silently  out  of  the  front-door  as  I could. 
Sure  enough  there  they  were,  two  men,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  evidently  watching. 
I did  not  even  have  the  hatchet,  but  walked, 
none  the  less  rapidly,  straight  over  at  them. 
One  broke  and  ran.  The  other  lingered  till  I 
came  up. 

“‘So  somebody  has  been  disturbing  you, 
Mr.  Dod?’  he  said.  A big  ruffian  he  was,  and 
armed  heavily. 

“ ‘ How  do  you  know  it?*  I asked,  quick  as  a 
Hash. 

“ ‘ Oh,  I happened  to  be  passing  along,  heard 
them  at  your  door.’ 

‘“Happened  to  bo  passing  along?  Hap- 
pened ? and  at  this  hour  of  the  night ! Now, 
Sir’ — I said  to  him,  coming  up  very  close  as  I 
spoke : he  was  two  good  feet  higher  than  I was, 
but  I felt  exactly  as  I would  have  done  if  I was 
speaking  to  a boy  I hod  come  upon  in  my  wa- 
ter-melon patch — ‘now,  Sir,*  I said,  ‘I  will  let 
you  off  this  once.  But  I do  most  solemnly  as- 
sure you  if  ever  I catch  you  about  my  store 
a^ain  it  will  bo  the  worse  for  you,  the  worse  for 
you !’  Why,  Sir,  he  would  have  shot  me  down 
with  his  revolver,  or  cut  me  down  with  his 
knife  if  I had  spoken  in  any  other  tone,” 
reasoned  little  Mr.  Dod  through  his  spectacles. 
“Till  a man's  conscience  is  utterly  gone,  if  you 
boldly  and  fearlessly  talk  with  it  against  him, 
not  argue  the  question,  you  see,  but  assume, 
with  him,  that  he  is  wrong — it  must  be  done 
promptly  and  boldly — he  wilts  down  at  once  like 
a great  big  bad  boy. 

“ * Oh,  I was  only  in  fun,’  he  said. 

“ ‘Well,  I don’t  want  any  more  such  fun; 
and  what  is  more,  I won’t  have  it,’  I said,  and 


went  home  leaving  him  standing  there;  went 
home,  went  to  bed,  went  to  sleep. 

“No,  I am  satisfied  it  was  not  that  man ; it 
must  have  been  the  one  that  ran  away — the 
| man,  I mean,  who  tried  it  again  the  next  week. 

! My  wife  said  I ought  to  keep  a loaded  pistol 
about.  I didn’t  think  so.  You  can’t  think 
how  much  I would  hate  to  kill  a fellow-being, 
Sir.  I know  it  is  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
here  in  Johnson ville,  but  I was  taught  different 
in  Delaware.  If  you  believe  me,  Sir,  I uever 
shot  off  a pistol  in  my  life.  Never  owned  one, 
in  fact,  except  as  I owned  mouse- traps,  coffee- 
mills,  and  the  like  to  sell  again  in  the  store. 
Kill  such  a roan  ? send  his  immortal  soul 
straight  to  hell  in  the  very  act  of  committing  a 
crime?  No,  Sir.  I would  Tather  take  my 
chances — almost  rather  be  killed  myself. 

“Yes,  although  it  was  so  dark  I couldn’t  see 
the  ruffian  that  night  on  the  street — his  features 
I mean — I am  satisfied  he  gave  it  up.  It  was 
the  other  man  I am  almost  certain. 

“It  was  quite  late  one  evening  next  week. 
I open  store  very  early  and  I close  very  late. 
I am  fond  of  selling  goods ; try  to  sell  as  many 
as  I can.  That  evening  a big,  rough,  red- 
whiskered  chap  came  lounging  in  my  store, 
asking  for  this  and  for  that  and  for  the  other. 
It  never  came  into  my  mind  once.  He  got  me 
started,  too,  to  telling  him  about  our  way  of 
tanning  leather  in  Delaware — I used  to  sell  a 
good  deal  of  the  article  there.  I had,  at  last, 
to  light  a candle  and  put  it  on  the  show-case 
between  us.  Yes,  he  wanted  a plug  of  tobacco ; 
then  he  wanted  thirty  feet  of  stake-rope.  That 
last  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  him.  It  took 
me  over  the  counter  in  front  of  him  to  get  it. 
Besides,  I had  taken  out  my  knife  to  cut  it,  and 
was  busy  measuring  it  off  with  the  yard-stick 
just  before  him,  holding  the  knife  between  my 
lips  as  I did  so.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  very 
few  people  passing.  I looked  up  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  yard  and  knew  my  man  in  an  instant ! 
Full  in  the  doorway  he  was,  a revolver  in  one 
hand,  a bowie-knife  in  the  other.  I saw  his 
w'hole  game  in  a flash,  and  was  over  the  heap 
of  rope  and  standing  in  eighteen  inches  of  him 
as  quick. 

“ You  see  he  would  have  shot  or  stabbed  me 
while  my  eyes  were  down  on  the  rope  measuring 
it,  only  I suppose  he  feared  the  noise  would  at- 
tract people  to  the  spot.  His  idea  was  to  fright- 
en me.  Frighten  me ! People  sometimes  say 
I am  a little  close  in  my  trading.  I don't  think 
so ; yet  who  knows  ? Perhaps  I may  be.  But 
it's  generally  people  who  have  failed  in  trying  to 
be  too  close  with  me  in  a batgain  that  say  so. 
Well,  maybe  I am;  perhaps  so.  We  make 
our  living  in  Delaware  by  hard  knocks — slow 
and  steady — for  what  I know” — Mr.  Dod  rea- 
soned it  over  in  his  mind — “I  may  be  a little 
close.  But  I do  not  think  any  man  can  fright- 
en me.  Nobody  tried  it  back  in  Delaware ; it 
was  very  often  tried  since  I moved  to  Johnson- 
ville. 

“Well,  there  we  stood,  that  big  bully — re- 
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volver  in  one  hand,  bowie-knife  in  the  other — 
and  I,  with  my  eyes  fastened  upon  his,  that  lit- 
tle pocket-knife  in  my  hand.  It  was  the  stran- 
gest thing  in  the  world.  He  didn’t  say  one 
word,  and  I didn't  say  a word — not  one — only 
watched  his  least  motion  like  a hawk.  I knew 
if  I took  my  eye  off  of  his  I was  a dead  man.  I 
never  can  tell  how  I managed  it,  but  I Blowly 
backed  him  along,  pushing  him  along  with  my 
eyes  in  and  against  his,  somehow,  to  the  front- 
door. I dared  not  cry  for  help : rather  I never 
once  thought  of  doing  so.  There  was  a sort  of 
spell  on  us  both  which  I was  afraid  to  break  by 
a sound  or  a move.  I dared  not  look  one-half 
inch  to  one  side  or  other,  but  I had  an  impres- 
sion at  last  that  the  man  was  backed  till  his 
heels  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  front-door. 
Then  I gave  a sudden  jump  with  all  my  might 
against  his  broad  chest,  keeping  my  eyes  in  his 
to  the  last,  and  out  he  went  backward  and  down 
the  steps  into  the  dark  like  a bag  of  potatoes. 
Down  he  went,  but  as  he  went,  whether  it  was 
by  accident  or  he  did  it  to  kill,  I don’t  know, 
but  his  revolver  went  off.  Sing  it  went  by  my 
left  ear  as  I slammed  the  door  to,  locked,  and 
barred  it.  I am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I was 
quite  nervous  when  it  was  all  over,  a kind  of 
tremble  from  head  to  foot.  Not  until  it  was 
over-— cold  and  still  as  a rock  till  then.  See  the 
ballet  ? There  it  is  sticking  in  the  ceiling  over 
your  head — 

44  Calico  ? Oh,  molasses  ? Yon  will  excuse 
me,  ma’am,  I am  a little  deaf.  Yes,  ma’am,  an 
excellent  article ; step  this  way.” 

SHOT  THE  FOURTH. 

If  there  ever  lived  in  this  world  an  individual 
who  refrained  from  all  vain  imaginings  of  every 
sort  that  individual  was  Mrs.  Dod.  When  we 
see  a child  remarkably  like  its  parents  we  hasten 
to  congratulate  them  upon  the  fact,  having  some 
vague  idea  that  the  resemblance  indicates,  in 
proportion  to  its  degree,  an  unusual  affection 
existing  between  said  parents — upon  which  who- 
ever will  let  him  write  a treatise.  Certainly 
may  you  count  upon  such  mutual  affection  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  when  they  have  grown 
exceedingly  like  each  other.  If  you  had  met 
Mr.  Dod  at  the  North  Pole  and  afterward, 
knowing  nothing  about  her,  Mrs.  Dod  at  the 
South  Pole,  you  would  instantly  have  said, 
How  came  these  duplicates  so  far  apart  ? Two 
peas  from  the  same  pod  ? Had  yon  clothed  Mrs. 
Dod  in  her  husband’s  habiliments,  not  forgetting 
the  spectacles,  and  Mr.  Dod  in  his  wife’s  gar- 
ments, it  is  solemnly  believed  the  former  might 
have  measured  calico  and  weighed  bacon  at  the 
store,  and  the  latter  have  baked  cakes  and 
mended  stockings  at  homo  for  a twelvemonth 
and  no  one  have  detected  the  arrangement. 
Only  Mrs.  Dod  was,  morally,  the  best  of  the 
two,  of  course ; that  all  wives  are.  Quiet,  do- 
mestic, pious  Mrs.  Dod,  brimful  of  all  good 
works  in  her  silent,  unobtrusive  fashion — not  as 
beautiful  at  all  as  an  angel,  she  certainly  seemed 
as  faultless.  Very  much  higher  in  position  will  i 


such  stand  in  the  other  world  than  they  do  in 
this  pinchbeck  and  parvenu  state  of  existence. 

It  is  this  Mrs.  Dod  who  electrified  her  hus- 
band, before  he  was  out  of  bed  one  morning, 
with  a dream  she  had  dreamed  during  the  past 
night.  Never  before  in  her  life  had  she  ever 
dreamed,  at  least  ever  told  a dream.  Never 
since  has  she  indulged  in  such  a variation  upon 
the  even  tune  and  tenor  of  her  daily  life.  She 
had  started  out  with  her  husband  upon  some 
mysterious  procession,  had  returned  without  him 
— that  was  the  whole  of  it.  But  she  had  dreamed 
it  over  and  over  all  night  through.  And  there 
is  a vague  waving  of  hearse  plumes  about  the 
memory  of  her  procession,  a horror  and  a dread. 
Never  has  Mr.  Dod  seen  his  wife  so  disturbed. 

Worse  and  worse.  Mr.  Dod,  having  duly 
derided  his  wife’s  fears  and  concealed  his  own, 
dresses  and  proceeds  to  the  stable  os  usual  to 
feed  cow  and  horse.  He  is  hardly  out  of  the 
room  when  little  Rhoda  awakes  with  a serfeam. 
No  children  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dod.  Their 
only  daughter  Rhoda  is  a mere  memory,  with 
her  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  of  Delaware,  in 
whose  soil  she  slumbers  by  the  old  church.  A 
mere  memory,  save  as  she  is  alive  again  to  them 
in  her  little  daughter  and  namesake. 

It  has  been  recorded  herein  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dod  were  devoid  of  imagination ; yet,  as  little 
Rhoda  stands  by  her  grandpapa's  knees  when 
he  is  at  home  at  night  from  the  store,  and  puts 
aside  her  flaxen  hair  and  looks  up  to  him  with 
her  blue  eyes,  both  of  the  old  people  forget  for 
a time  the  lapse  of  years  and  fail  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  their  first  Rhoda — the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  they  love  her  a deal  more 
than  they  did  the  first.  And  this  morning  lit- 
tle Rhoda  springs  from  bed  with  the  cry,  44  Oh, 
grandpa ! grandpa  is  dead!” 

In  vain  good  Mrs.  Dod,  far  from  being  soothed 
in  her  distress  by  the  child’s  grief,  endeavors  to 
persuade  her  to  the  contrary.  The  child  clam- 
bers into  his  bed  to  see  for  herself,  tears  in  and 
out  of  every  room  of  the  house  in  frantid  search 
for  him,  in  her  bare  feet,  her  night-dress  and  di- 
sheveled hair  streaming  about  her.  Still  scream- 
ing in  terror  for  her  grandfather,  she  rushes  out 
of  the  house,  as  she  is,  to  the  stable,  sees  him 
there,  plunges  after  him  regardless  of  Mooly’s 
horns  and  Billy’s  heels,  and  climbs  up  upon 
him  and  clings  to  him  laughing  and  crying  and 
trembling  and  hugging  and  kissing  her  little 
grandpa  in  a way  one  who  had  never  seen  old 
Mr.  Dod  except  in  the  act  of  drawing  molasses, 
or  shoveling  out  sugar  from  a hogshead,  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  somewhat  soiled  as  to  dress,  and 
wrinkled  as  to  cheeks,  and  pinched  as  to  nose 
and  lips,  would  never  have  imagined  possible. 

Old  Mr.  Dod  is  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  it 
all,  and  resolves  to  think  it  well  over  when  he 
can  get  time.  And  Rhoda  flies  in  an  inch  of 
Billy's  heels,  grazing  with  her  night-gown  Moo- 
ly's  horns,  back  to  the  house  as  eagerly  as  she 
left  it,  to  assure  her  grandma  that  grandpa  is 
still  alive.  The  demnrest,  quietest  child  in  the 
I world  ordinarily,  she  seems  possessed  this  morn- 
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ing,  which  would  be  less  strange  if  her  grand- 
mother had  not  been  also  seized  upon  at  about 
the  same  time  by  the  spirit,  whether  from  below 
or  from  above. 

And  it  comes  upon  old  Mr.  Dod,  too,  this 
Banshee,  this  Lares,  this  warning  Simulacra — 
whatever  it  is.  No  more  sentiment  in  this  old 
couple,  as  rigid  and  as  wooden  as  the  Noah  and 
his  wife  of  a child's  toy  ark — almost  as  small 
and  as  much  alike  as  said  well  known  pair  by- 
the-by ! Yet  even  these  are  lifted  by  the  same 
Aura,  whatever  it  is  that  possesses  little  Rhoda. 

Every  syllable  hero  narrated  being  simple 
fact  we  won’t  spoil  it  by  theory,  merely  remark- 
ing: 

l*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.*' 

A little  worn,  perhaps,  the  quotation,  but  an 
admirable  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

Y6s,  it  seizes  upon  old  Mr.  Dod,  too.  Not 
m direct  connection  with  wife  or  grandchild 
either.  He  gets  through  feeding,  does  fifty 
other  little  jobs  about  the  stable  and  the  back 
premises,  doesn’t  go  to  the  house  till  Rhoda, 
standing  just  within  the  back-door,  rings  the  bell 
for  breakfast.  Just  as  he  gets  within  twenty  feet 
of  that  door  it  come  upon  him,  a horror,  a dread, 
a shivering  as  of  death.  Still  he  advances  to- 
ward his  little  pet  ringing  hard  at  the  bell  within 
the  door,  dressed  by  this  time,  entirely  over  her 
fright,  smoothed  hair  and  demure  blue  eyes  as 
usual. 

But  she  ceases  ringing  with  the  smile  frozen, 
so  to  speak,  on  her  face  as  her  grandfather  ap- 
proaches, terrified  at  the  horror  on  his  face, 
ceases  and  screams  with  dismay.  With  a force 
like  a gust  of  wind  blowing  full  against  him, 
like  a sea  wave  bearing  strong  upon  his  chest  to 
sweep  him  back,  the  old  man  presses  on  with 
his  persistence  all  aroused  against  his  fear.  His 
foot  is  on  the  lower  step  of  the  back-door,  there 
is  the  sudden,  sharp  crack  of  a revolver  from 
his  left  hand  somewhere,  but  he  is  in  the  house 
safe  and  sound,  his  grandchild  sobbing  in  his 
arms,  his  good  little  wife  weeping  upon  his 
shoulder.  Singular  dimness  of  vision,  however, 
when  he  can  look  around  a little.  No  specta- 
cles on ! Yes,  exactly  as  he  supposed,  they  lie, 
what  is  left  of  them,  on  the  ground  far  off  to  the 
right  of  the  back  step.  Ah,  yes,  that  accounts 
for  the  throbbing  in  the  left  eye,  the  ball  from 
the  revolver  had  passed  that  near  it  carrying  off 
the  spectacles  in  its  course. 

“ I ees  perfectly  aston-ished  at  you,  Sare ! 
You  one  old  man,  vieux , le  plus  age , what  you 
call  him?  qui  dure  depots,  long-temps ! Suppose 
my  head  there,  heh  ? Des  vitres , window  ? I 
sit  at  my  cafe!  Que  voulez-vousf  You  shoot 
wizout  sense !” 

For  Mr.  Dod’s  next  neighbor  to  the  right 
along  the  street,  a nervous  French  dancing-mas- 
ter and  music-teacher,  has  rushed  in  as  the  fam- 
ily sit  down  to  breakfast,  without  even  waiting 
to  knock;  and,  after  ten  minutes  of  the  most 
intense  gesticulation  and  explanation  on  the 


part  of  Mods.  Saligne,  they  learn  that  the  ball 
which  Mr.  Dod  60  narrowly  escaped  has  made 
a hole  through  the  Frenchman’s  window,  very 
nearly  making  one  through  his  head,  as  he  sits 
at  breakfast. 

It  takes  another  ten  minutes  to  explain  to 
their  effervescing  neighbor,  illustrating  the  ex- 
planation with  the  wreck  of  the  spectacles,  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  supernatural  part 
of  the  affair  Mr.  Dod  keeps  to  himself.  But 
when  Mons.  Saligne,  turning  his  wrath  to  won- 
der, pours  that  upon  them  instead,  Mr.  Dod 
compressing  his  lips  at  his  wife  not  to  say  a 
word,  and  Mrs.  Dod  sips  her  coffee  not  in  the 
least  intending  to — no  telling  certainly  who  fired 
the  shot.  To  all  that  Mons.  Saligne'  seizes  upon 
this  occasion  to  advance  in  reference  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  Johnsonville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dod  have 
nothing  to  say,  one  half  of  the  Frenchman’s 
vehement  opinion  being  in  his  own  unknown 
tongue,  the  other  half  being  profanity. 

The  fact  is,  Johnsonville  has  como  upon  the 
pair  in  a way  they  never  thought  of,  more  like 
an  attack,  lengthened  and  severe,  of  influenza, 
say ; they  can  trace  it  all  to  the  imprudence  of 
leaving  Delaware  in  the  first  place,  as  you  can 
trace  influenza  to  getting  your  feet  wet,  but  are 
as  resigned  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the 
one  affliction  as  they  would  have  been  in  regard 
to  the  other. 

Good  Mr.  D.  d never  whispers  Tony  Price’s 
name  to  his  wife,  yet  he  knows  it  roust  have 
been  Tony.  But  the  day  before  he  had  seized 
upon  Tony  in  the  very  act  of  secreting  a Der- 
ringer from  his  own  show-case,  had  taken  Tony 
by  the  shoulder,  marched  him  out  at  the  front- 
door with  a brief  assurance  that  if  he  ever  en- 
tered the  store  again  ho  would — Tony  never 
could  remember  exactly  what  Mr.  Dod  would 
do,  only  that  it  was  something  to  be  bitterly  re- 
sented. Who  can  tell?  Not  fourteen  years  old 
yet,  Tony  had  already  shot  down  a negro  boy 
for  making  mouths  at  him. 

If  two  shots  after  this  had  not  yet  to  be  nar- 
rated it  would  gratify  the  writer  to  say  a word 
about  the  rapidity  with  which  infants  in  John- 
sonville became  men.  As  to  childhood,  as  known 
in  other  climes,  it  was  as  mythical  in  Johnsoa- 
ville  almost  as  execution  for  murder.  A boy 
of  six  and  upward  had  other  luxuries  here  from 
what  he  would  have  had  at  the  same  age  else- 
where. A sugar-plum  elsewhere  is  a chew  of 
tobacco  here ; a stick  of  candy  between  the  lips 
elsewhere  a cigar  here ; a hobby-horse  there  is 
a vicious  pony  here ; a rattle  there  a revolver 
here.  They  say  that  the  young  crocodile  the 
instant  it  is  born 

But  no,  all  this  is  not  Mr.  Dod.  He  does  not 
certainly  know  to  this  hour  who  fired  that  shot. 
Tony  is  long  since  dead,  poisoned,  poor  fellow, 
by  drinking  a bottle  of  rat  poison  from  his  mo- 
ther’s closet  by  mistake  for  brandy  when  he  was 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  a frolic.  This 
mystery  still  hangs,  like  a curl  of  smoke  after 
the  ball  is  sped,  over  the  subject,  a mystery  as 
impalpable  and  beyond  grasp  as  the  other. 
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The  singular  premonitions  of  death  in  this 
case!  Not  the  premonitions  themselves,  that 
there  is  no  use,  as  has  been  said,  of  even  at- 
tempting to  explain ; but  that  there  should  be  a 
warning  of  certain  death  when  there  was  only 
danger  of  death  instead.  Does  the  barometer 
ever  indicate  storm,  and  the  storm  not  come  at 
last  ? But  there  was  the  approach  of  danger  in 
this  case,  as  there  may  be  the  approach  of  a 
tempest  in  the  other,  even  though  in  neither  case 
it  actually  smites  and  shivers.  True,  since  then 
there  is  a shrinking,  as  of  the  mercury  in  its 
tube  of  glass,  of  the  blood  and  marrow  in  their 
tubes  of  vein  and  bone,  at  the  threatening  of 
danger  even  when  it  does  not  actually  smite, 
such  premonitions  are  given  to  us  of  our  maker 
as  the  barometer  is,  not  in  vain  but  for  actual 
use. 

Not  entirely  so.  That  near  relative  of  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  walked  the  floor  all 
one  night  in  frenzy  of  apprehension  for  her  lover 
who  was  away  in  excellent  health  on  a journey, 
what  availed  this  premonition  to  her,  when,  as 
it  was  afterward  ascertained,  her  lover  was  that 
very  night,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  dying  in 
agonies  of  pain  from  cholera?  She  was  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  hear  the  tidings  of  his  death 
when  it  came,  knew  with  perfect  certainty,  when  - 
the  messenger  knocked  at  the  door,  that  he  had 
come  to  bring  her  the  news — that  was  all  the 
avail  premonition  was  to  her.  The  profound 
conclusion,  let  ns  hasten  to  it,  is  that  we  under- 
stand nothing  whatever  upon  the  matter. 

But  that  solid,  stolid,  thoroughly  unimagin-  j 
ative  and  practical  people  like  these  two  should 
have  been  so  exercised ! To  every  rill,  however 
obscure  and  dull,  it  is  granted  to  have  at  least  a 
cascade  or  so  before  it  reaches  the  sea ; and  it  is 
some  sudden  fall  over  rugged  rocks,  too,  that 
makes  it.  But  these  two,  so  matter  of  course 
and  common-sense  os  they  were ! It  was  as  if 
the  grub  should  suddenly  flash  forth  its  butter- 
fly wings,  and  then  refold  them  again  beneath 
its  dull  skin  and  be  a grub  again.  But  the 
wings  can  not  be  as  completely  and  closely  folded 
as  they  were  before.  Like  every  other  event 
which  befalls  one  in  this  world,  this  thing  did 
not  happen  to  these  without  effect.  Perhaps  all 
its  use  was  in  that,  and  it  did  them  good. 

SHOT  THE  FIFTH. 

And  here  the  writer  will  have  to  hold  his  pen 
with  a firmer  hand  than  before ; this  shot  is  fired 
daring  the  era  of  secession  and  in  the  very  cen- 
tre thereof,  and  there  are  a thousand  things  con- 
nected with  that  to  drag  the  pen  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other  from  Mr.  Dod.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  cling  to  him  amidst  the  storm  as  with  all 
our  might. 

One  of  the  innumerable  curses  of  secession  to 
the  South  itself— and  here  we  are  departing  from 
Mr.  Dod  at  the  very  outset,  but  we  can  not  help 
it — was  the  way  in  which  Confederate  soldiers 
themselves  ravaged  it.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
destruction  by  them  as  acts  of  “ military  neces- 
sity” of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Southern  proper- 


ty in  the  shape  of  railroads,  stores,  cotton,  corn, 
and  the  like.  The  small  part  of  the  awful  sui- 
cide to  which  reference  is  now  made  is  to  the 
habit  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  plundering,  on 
military  necessity,  of  an  individual  nature  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  stores  of  such  towns  and 
villages  in  the  South  as  came  in  their  way. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  we  would  stand  in 
, balcony  and  window,  wave  handkerchief,  throw 
flowers,  offer  water  from  our  eyes  and  our  cis- 
terns, spread  tables  and,transparencics,  peal  about 
their  ears  all  the  noise — vocal  and  instrumental 
— in  reach  from  the  shrill  hurrah  of  a child  up 
to  the  clang  of  every  church-bell.  Later  in  the 
war,  when  the  same  soldiers,  who  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  harder  eating  mean- 
while, marched  by,  we  double  locked  our  store- 
doors,  nailed  down  our  windows,  and  hid  our- 
selves in  our  inmost  apartments  as  they  marched 
through. 

It  began,  at  first  with  the  soldiers  taking  our 
eggs  and  the  hens  that  laid  them;  next  our 
fruit;  then  our  fence-rails  for  firing ; after  that 
hogs,  bee-hives,  beeves,  and  any  and  every  thing 
that  came  in  their  way,  with  a good  deal  that 
did  not ; but  in  a mathematically  progressive  se- 
ries of  articles  of  increasing  value  with  the  in- 
creasing degree  of  demoralization.  The  coun- 
try about  Johnson ville,  as  the  war  advanced, 
being  pretty  cleanly  swept  of  these,  our  gallant 
defenders  ascended  on  the  scale  of  theft  to  the 
6tores.  It  was  at  a still  later  stage,  that,  broken 
into  squads  of  thoroughly  degraded  desperadoes, 
they  took,  with  blackened  faces,  money  and  life, 
with  brutal  tongues  cursing  the  unresisting  vic- 
tims even  while  plundering  and  butchering  them. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  awful  ceremony  of 
the  Harakara  in  Japan  ; how  some  portly  noble, 
in  case  of  emergency,  slices  himself  open  with 
keen  blade,  and  so  fulls  and  perishes  on  the 
ground  weltering  in  his  bowels  and  his  blood. 
We  all  know  of  the  epidemic  suicide  of  the  Brit- 
ons during  the  fogs  of  November  and  tho  blow- 
ing of  the  east  wind.  Since  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  least,  did  ever  a people  butcher  itself 
more  slowly,  deliberately,  causelessly,  utterly, 
than  did  the  Southern  people ! Oh,  that  terri- 
ble and  foggiest  of  all  Novembers ! Oh,  the  long 
continued  blowing  of  that  awful  east  wind ! 

But  let  us  cleave  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Dod. 

When  Mr.  Dod  engaged  in  selling  goods  he 
imagined  it  a peaceful  calling;  during  secession 
lie  found  it  the  most  perilous  and  warlike  of 
businesses,  and  he  manned  his  store  during  long 
months  of  that  period  exactly  as  he  would  have 
done  a breach,  expecting  and  prepared  for  an 
assault  at  any  moment. 

And  here  is  a trait  in  Mr.  Dod’s  character 
which  can  not  be  concealed  consistently  with 
the  truth.  Very  many  were  the  days  of  thanks- 
giving and  fasting  appointed  by  the  Confederate 
authorities.  Upon  these  the  stores  in  Johnson- 
ville,  as  a general  rule,  were  closed.  But  his 
store — little  old  Mr.  Dod  was  alone  in  this — did 
not  close.  By  defect,  perhaps,  of  his  singular 
deafness  he  never  heard  of  these  days  in  time 
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to  close  his  store,, or  did  not  hear  of  them  with  side  of  the  counter,  had  the  other  boot  with  us 
sufficient  clearness  as  to  their  exact  date  until  desperate  a clutch.  The  string  which  held 
they  were  past.  No  one  denies  that  this  may,  them  together  breaking  down  falls  the  soldier 
in  part,  have  been  owing  to  a reluctance  on  his  with  clattering  armor,  and  before  he  can  rise 
side  to  lose  any  available  moment  of  making  Mr.  Dod  has  that  boot  also  upon  the  shelf  be- 
money ; no  more  energetic  little  man  in  the  side  its  mate. 

world  than  Mr.  Dod  in  the  turning  an  honest  But  things  wax  serious.  Not  two  weeks  aft- 
penny.  But  that  was  only  the  smallest  segment  er  this  and  Mr.  Dod  has  to  confront  a needier, 
of  his  reason.  Nor  was  it  from  an  infidel  mo-«  more  drunken,  more  desperate  son  of  Mars, 
tive,  or  even  any  worldly-mindedness  in  things  No  store  in  Johnsonville  but  lias  been  heavily 
spiritual,  which  caused  him  so  to  act.  A mem-  plundered  by  soldiery  by  this  time — all  except 
her  of  the  church  in  the  place  himself,  no  com-  his  store.  Drunken  cavalry  ride  at  will  on 
municant  could  be  more  regular  in  his  attend-  horseback  into  almost  every  store  on  the  street, 
ance  thereat ; a more  devoted  and  sincere  Chris-  and  the  keepers  thereof  think  it,  on  the  whole, 
tian  never  lived.  But  somehow  his  church  it-  the  safest  plan  to  pass  it  over  as  a joke,  get 
self,  from  its  pastor  down,  was  almost  as  dere-  them  out  the  best  way  they  can,  reassure  such 
lict  in  these  purely  political  feasts  and  fasts  as  fainting  females  as  happen  to  be  shopping  in 
Mr.  Dod — to  the  deep  and  loud-spoken  indig-  the  store  at  the  moment,  and  say  as  little  as 
nation  of  all  good  secessionists  in  Johnsonville.  possible  afterward  about  it.  Not  so  tough  lit- 
And  a terrible  to-do  these  made  about  it,  until  tie  Mr.  Dod.  Once  only  an  intoxicated  soldier 
they  wearied  of  abusing  a church  which  re-  tried  it  with  him : before  the  horse’s  nose  was 
mained  as  unswerved  thereby  from  the  even  fairly  in  the  door  Mr.  Dod  had  flown  at  the  an- 
tenor  of  its  way  as  the  summer  breeze  in  its  imal’s  head  like  a wasp  or  a wild-cat,  and  horse 
quiet  blowing.  and  rider  lay  tumbled  in  the  gutter  before  the 

You  observe,  no  man  living  could  lay  the  store,  the  horse  being  rather  the  uppermost  of 
least  charge  against  either  Mr.  Dod  or  Mr.  the  two  than  otherwise. 

Dod’s  church ; neither  it  nor  he  did  any  thing  But  on  the  occasion  to  which  reference  is  now 
objectionable  to  the  most  patriotic,  scarcely  even  made  the  soldier  in  question  not  only  threatens 
said  any  thing,  so  far  as  could  be  authenticated,  but  acts.  After  long  colloquy  between  the  two 
But  then  there  was  a vast  deal  which  both  he  — if  that  can  be  called  such  where  there  is  such 
and  it  failed  to  do  and  say.  While  the  Hon.  stone  deafness  on  the  one  side — the  soldier  con- 
Ferdinand  Fulgor  was  demonstrating  the  incal-  eludes  his  remarks  by  seizing  upon  an  armful 
culable  blessings  of  the  Confederacy  and  curses  of  shoes  from  the  counter  and  making  for  the 
of  the  Union  you  never  saw,  perhaps,  one  mem-  door.  In  a flash  is  the  owner  thereof  after 
her  of  that  church  even  present  among  the  an-  him.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  process ; 
dience.  From  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bowow — the  but  Mr.  Dod  hangs  upon  the  offender’s  rear  so 
tremendous  preacher  of  the  Gospel  before  se-  active,  persistent,  incessant,  it  can  only  be  de- 
cession, and  perhaps  after  secession,  if  he  snr-  scribed  by  saying  that,  although  Mr.  Dod  is  a 
vives  it,  politician  and  pamphleteer — Mr.  Dod,  square  or  so  along  the  streets  in  accomplishing 
and  pretty  much  all  of  the  same  membership,  it,  he  at  last  returns,  bringing  his  shoes  with 
shrank  with  deeper  seated  horror,  if  possible,  him. 

than  even  from  the  purely  political  leaders  of  But  here,  this  cool  November  day,  eighteen 

the  disastrous hundred  and  sixty-four,  has  little  Mr.  Dodd,  in 

But  we  must  cleave  to  Mr.  Dod.  his  arduous  business  a9  merchant,  to  man  the 

What  we  were  endeavoring  to  observe  was,  counter  against  a dozen  or  so  of  soldiers  whoso 
that,  as  he  did  not  close  his  store  upon  days  of  rations  seem  to  have  of  late  consisted  altogether 
military  thanksgiving  or  fasting,  so  neither  did  of  whisky  to  the  exclusion  of  either  food,  cloth- 
he  shut  up  his  front-door  and  retire  home  by  ing,  or  soap.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Dod  de- 
the  back  way  whenever  there  happened  to  be  scends  into  the  arena  of  argument.  He  has 
Confederate  soldiers  in  town : a course  quite  sincerest  pity  for  the  men  whom  political  mad- 
common,  and  not  without  reason,  among  the  ness,  on  the  part  of  a few  leaders,  has  torn  from 
store-keepers  of  the  town.  the  plow  and  the  shop,  first  to  brutalize  then  to 

Perhaps  it  was  because  it  came  on  so  gradu-  have  butchered.  He  knows  that  they  have  not 
ally  that  Mr.  Dod  got  hardened  to  it.  At  first  for  many  long  months  had  one  cent,  even  of 
the  soldiers,  dropping  into  his  store  to  inquire  the  worthless  Confederate  money,  in  pay.  He 
for  this  article  and  that,  would  curse  extortion-  knows  that  the  clothing  and  all  other  supplies, 
ers  in  general ; but  here  Mr.  Dod’s  deafness  for  which  cotton  has  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
came  to  his  assistance.  Next,  on  being  told  try  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales,  is  very 
the  price  of  tobacco,  they  would  heap  upon  his  largely  a myth,  the  proceeds  being  put,  at  a 
head  curses,  of  the  specialty  and  personality  of  thousand  brokera’  offices  in  Europe,  to  the  credit 
which  Mr.  Dod  could  have  had  no  doubt,  if  his  of  military  men  of  all  ranks  and  their  favorites, 
deafness  had  not  risen  between  him  and  them  in  view  of  a residence  abroad.  So  he  reasons 
with  the  torrent.  Next  a barefooted  soldier  with  them.  He  tell9  them  that  his  State,  coun- 
actually  seized  upon  one  of  a pair  of  boots,  with  ty,  corporation  taxes  are  a hundred  per  cent, 
many  a terrible  oath  that  he  would  have  the  higher  than  before  the  war.  That  he  has  to 
pair  or  die ; but  then  Mr.  Dod,  on  the  other  pay,  in  addition,  no  less  than  five  distinct  taxes 
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caused  by  the  war.  That  he  takes  Confederate 
money  at  exactly  the  rates  others  take  it  from 
him. 

Mr.  Dod,  behind  his  counter,  waxes  warm, 
gesticulates;  he  has  the  profound  attention  of 
an  admiring  audience.  He  has  forgotten  that 
strategy  is  part  of  war;  he  has  the  attention 
of  some  to  distract  his  eyes  from  the  operations 
of  others ; is  being  flanked  in  fact  by  a burly 
soldier  on  his  left,  who,  under  cover  of  a hogs- 
head, is  appropriating  plugs  of  tobacco.  Dis- 
covering the  movement  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Dod 
leaves  argument  for  force,  faces  the  foe,  and  de- 
mands the  money  or  instant  restitution.  Be- 
fore it  can  be  written  the  soldier  has  his  revolv- 
er above  his  own  head  cocked,  is  bringing  it 
down  upon  Mr.  Dod’s  breast,  when  the  one  next 
him,  with  an  “ Oh  no,  Jim,  he  is  an  old  man!” 
grasps  the  weapon  in  such  a way  that  his  fore- 
finger is  between  the  hammer  and  the  cap,  and 
there  is  the  report  of  the  revolver  and  a curse 
of  pain  simultaneously ; the  soldier  intervening 
has  had  his  finger  broken  as  the  weapon  is 
wrenched  aside.  Bat  the  ball  only  makes  a 
smash  of  Mr.  Dod’s  person  as  it  is  reflected  in  a 
looking-glass  near  by;  and  for  the  fifth  time 
has  he  escaped. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  become  a regular 
veteran  by  this  time,  has  smelled  gunpowder, 
has  been  under  fire  so  much;  but  Mr.  Dod 
seems  absolutely  reckless  thereafter  when  sol- 
diers are  about.  For  some  reason  (can  it  pos- 
sibly be  owing  to  the  succession  of  Federal  vic- 
tories about  this  time  ?)  the  soldiers,  though  more 
numerous,  certainly  more  necessitous,  are  more 
harmless  — at  least  when  in  Mr.  Dod’s  store. 
So  far  from  fearing  them  he  treats  them  rather 
as  troublesome  boys. 

“Oh  come,  come,  men!”  he  says  to  them, 
when  lounging  too  long  and  in  troublesome 
numbers  about  the  counters,  “you  don’t  want 
to  buy  any  thing  ; this  is  a business  house — do 
get  away — go  along!”  sh-sh-shoo-ing  them  at 
the  same  time  with  an  npward  motion  toward 
them  of  both  his  hands,  advancing  upon  them 
as  he  does  so,  as  if  they  were  chickens  on  a gar- 
den-bed-, and,  strange  to  say,  they  arc  sh-shooed ! 

SHOT  THE  SIXTH  AND  LAST. 

We  all  know  how  that  to  Gutiere  de  Car- 
denas was  granted  the  privilege  of  placing  upon 
his  escutcheon  the  letters  SS,  he  having  first 
pointed  out  to  Isabella  her  lover  Ferdinand  with 
the  exclamation,  “ Ese  es,  Ese  es,”  sounding,  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  exactly  as  the  letters  afore- 
said. To  little  Mr.  Dod  might  be  granted  the 
same  privilege  with  reference  to  his  experiences 
in  being  fired  upon — only  ho  would  not  do  well 
to  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  have  said  letters 
engraved  or  painted,  there  being  no  saying  how 
much  oftener  he  is  to  be  a target  yet.  Let  us 
say  it  plainly  here,  though  during  this  present 
writing*  we  would  not  dare  in  this  latitude  to 
say  it  openly.  Little  Mr.  Dod  was,  is,  ever 

• This  narrative  was  written  in  Southwestern  41  Dixie" 
and  in  secession  times.— En.  Harter's  Mao. 
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will  be  a — Union  man.  As  you  sew  in  your  gold 
into  your  clothing  in  journeying  among  robbers ; 
as  you  conceal  under  turban  and  beard  and 
mantle  the  fact  of  your  being  a Frank  during 
a visit  to  a Turkish  mosque ; as  you  would  have 
most  carefully  secreted  your  being  a Protestant 
— [the  nineteenth  century  furnishing  no  illustra- 
tion strong  enough  for  this  as  well  as  for  a vast 
deal  besides  under  secession,  we  are  compelled 
to  go  back  a few  hundred  years] — while  under 
the  grip  of  Torquemada — as  you  most  painfully 
hide,  in  a word,  what  it  is  loss  if  not  death  to 
have  known,  so  do  we  Union  folks  still  in  the 
clutch  of  Jeff  Davis  conceal  that  fact.  And 
there  is  a terrible  deal  of  something  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  bo  called  lying 
in  the  doing  so.  One  neighbor  of  Mr.  Dods, 
a thorough-going  Union  man,  is  loud  and  strong 
in  his  talk  for  secession  on  the  streets  of  John- 
sonville;  “irony,”  “sarcasm,”  is  the  name  he 
gives  to  his  form  of  deception.  And,  if  one 
only  had  time  to  give  all  the  species  of  this  dis- 
simulation ! 

But  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Dod. 

Thoroughly  loyal  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, no  human  being  can  testify  to  a deed, 
word,  gesture  otherwise  on  his  part  from  the 
outset.  Let  it  be  recorded — the  only  man  who 
did  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  during  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal Terror  established  in  every  village  in  the 
South  was  our  hero.  Colonel  Fulgor  told  him 
in  person  that  if  he  did  not  take  it  he  ought  to 
be  hung.  Rev.  Mr.  Bowow  dropped  into  his 
store  to  get  goods  on  credit  when  cosh  was  the 
universal  law,  and  quoted  whole  chapters  of  Old 
Testament  and  New  to  him  in  proof  that  the 
not  being  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  was  sin  most 
heinous.  Oddy  Stanger,  drunk  as  usual,  in- 
formed Mr.  Dod,  in  stern  confidence,  that  if  he, 
Mr.  Dod,  didn’t  take  that  there  oath  in  two 
hours,  he,  Oddy  Stanger,  would  himself  shoot 
him  with  this  pistol,  Sir!  His  own  friends  urged 
him ; his  own  pastor  reasoned  with  him  all  that 
dreary  ratiocination  about  “the  powers  that  be,” 
and  about  “oaths  under  duress Mrs.  Dod  be- 
sought him  with  tears ; little  Rhoda  clinging 
to  him  with  loud  supplications.  In  fact,  with 
general  impressions  of  danger  to  her  grandpa, 
though  with  entire  ignorance  of  what  it  was  he 
must  not  do,  little  Rhoda  garrisons  his  lap  ev- 
ery night  after  he  comes  back  from  the  store, 
holds  his  little  old  face  steady  between  her  two 
palms  to  her  appeal,  and  beseeches,  “Oh  do, 
please,  grandpa;  do,  do,  please  do!”  but  goes 
sobbing  to  bed  at  last,  denied  her  request. 

The  truth  is,  every  known  appliance  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  tough  patriot  by  friend  from 
within  and  by  foe  from  without,  all  equally  in 
vain.  To  all  Mr.  Dod  is  nearly  as  deaf  and  en- 
tirely as  immovable  as  his  weight  in  granite. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  in  question  he  couldn’t 
take — wouldn’t — didn’t ! 

And  in  some  inexplicable  manner  all  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  not  taking  the  oath,  though 
they  gathered  dense  and  lurid  enough  about  his 
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head,  never  broke  upon  it  at  last.  Ah,  if  ev- 
ery Union  man  in  every  village  and  neighbor- 
hood throughout  the  South  had  only  been  as 
tough  and  sturdy  as  Mr.  Hod,  who  knows  what 
such  fragments  of  rock  here  and  there  among 
the  machinery  of  secession  might  not  have  ac- 
complished ? But  the  solemn  fact  is,  we  were, 
all  of  us,  terribly  frightened.  As  to  putting  off 
our  taking  the  oath  till  the  very  latest  moment, 
what  good  did  that  do  ? It  but  grouped  us  U nion 
people  together  before  the  Provost-Marshal  then 
in  tableau. 

We  have  all  seen  the  picture  in  “Nicholas 
Nickleby”  wherein  Mrs.  Squeers  is  immortal- 
ized in  the  act  of  administering  brimstone  and 
molasses  to  the  boys  of  Dotheboy’s  Hall.  If  we 
have  seen  that  engraving  we  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  the 
boys  as  delineated  before,  during,  after  taking 
the  dose.  Very  feebly  can  even  that  master- 
piece picture  forth  the  Union  people  of  John- 
sonville,  of  every  hamlet  in  the  South,  while 
taking  in  a body  their  dose  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  Some  of  us  made  a mighty  merit  of 
being  made  actually  ill  in  consequence.  Oth- 
ers of  us  affected  to  laugh  it  off  as  mere  Farce, 
though  we  felt  it  as  deepest  Tragedy.  Yet  oth- 
ers made  it  a Sacrament  of  future  vengeance. 
However,  with  whatever  sugar  coating,  we  all 
of  us  took  the  loathsome  bolus  except  Mr.  Hod. 
Sturdy  little  Mr.  Hod,  glorious  old  man ! Ho 
could  not  take  the  oath.  Would  not.  Hid  not. 

Three  cheers  for  this  warrior ! 

Let  us  come  to  our  Sixth  and  Lastly,  however. 
Anne  Carter  had  not  been  married  to  Alf  Park- 
er a full  month  when  Alf  saw  plainly  that  the 
only  course  for  him  to  pursue  was  to  leave  John- 
son ville.  A wheel-wright  Alf  was,  with  black 
hair,  brown  face,  and  pleasant  eyes,  which  look- 
ed every  man  fair  and  square  in  the  face ; hon- 
est, hard-working,  Union  to  the  core.  We 
all  knew  Alf  in  Johnsonville,  every  one  of  us, 
and  liked  him  too — Anne  especially.  Persisted 
in  liking  him,  Anne  did,  even  when  old  Car- 
ter, her  father,  cursed  Alf  for  a traitor  and  a 
Yankee  after  secession,  and  forbade  him  his 
house.  Not  unless  North  Carolina  lies  in  New 
England  was  Alf  Parker  a Yankee  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  but  no  Vermonter  or 
Connecticut  man  of  them  all  more  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Union  than  he.  Finding  conscrip- 
tion approaching,  Alf  has  no  path  left  him  but 
to  marry  Anne  and  leave. 

Not  to  the  end  of  the  honey-moon  could  iV^ne 
keep  house  for  him  in  the  neat  little  home  in 
which  they  had  set  up  their  household ; her  fa- 
ther— with  no  objections  to  Alf  but  his  politics 
— having  cast  her  vehemently  off.  No  one  so 
anxious  for  Alf  to  leave  as  she.  And  when  he 
is  gone— fairly  off  her  mind  in  the  Federal  lines, 
safe  and  sound — Anne,  a lithe  little  blonde 
though  she  is,  goes  to  work  supporting  herself 
with  her  needle  with  a will.  Raised  with  a 
dozen  negroes  about  her  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  her  having  to  comb  her  own  hair,  or  tie 
her  own  shoes,  too.  For  months  her  old  father 


(her  mother  being  long  dead,  no  sisters,  her 
brothers  all  in  the  Confederate  ranks)  had  said 
over  and  over  to  himself,  smoking  his  pipe  in 
his  front  porch  of  an  evening,  exactly  the  words 
in  which  he  would  reject  and  drive  her  away 
when  she  came  at  last  to  him  for  help. 

But  she  never  came.  As  the  months  rolled 
away  her  health  becomes  quite  delicate;  but 
she  stitches  away  to  the  last.  But,  bless  your 
soul,  she  never  could  have  held  out  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  and  for  Mrs.  Hod  over  the  way. 
It  came  at  last  that  either  Mrs.  Parker  was  over 
there  or  Mrs.  Hod  with  her  all  the  time  after  a 
Little  Alf  had  arrived.  Little  old  Mrs.  Hod 
became  a grandmother  as  well  as  mother  to  her. 
Rhoda  so  rejoiced  in  wee  Alf,  her  newest  doll 
in  fact,  as  never  even  to  notice  how  completely 
the  baby  and  his  mother  were  almost  members 
of  her  grandfather's  family.  My  impression  is 
that  Alf  p£re  never  knew  of  it,  the  entries  being 
made  only  in  books  considerably  far  away  above 
those  lying  on  old  Mr.  Hod’s  desk.  Yet  Mrs. 
Parker  might  as  well  have  resided  in  Mr.  Hod’s 
family  for  any  expense  she  was  at  during  those 
months.  Not  that  she  actually  lived  with  them. 
That  she  refused;  it  being  her  pride  to  keep 
house  as  Alf’s  wife,  independent  of  her  father, 
until  Alfs  return.  * 

You  can  not  imagine  how  extremely  unpleas- 
ant it  is  to  be  crowded  to  the  close,  compelled 
to  condense  ns  we  arc.  Ah,  most  beautiful  of 
episodes  in  the  horrors  of  the  war — if  we  had 
but  space  given  us  to  describe  it — the  loving- 
kindness of  Union  people  to  each  other  in  every 
neighborhood  throughout  the  South.  If  we 
only  could  tell  at  length  how  crusty  Mr.  Jones 
ceased  entirely  to  argue  angrily  for  infant  bap- 
tism with  obstinate  Brother  Wade  the  Baptist, 
never  even  alluded  to  the  matter,  coming  so 
cordially  together  upon  their  common  hatred  of 
secession.  Or  if  one  were  allowed  to  narrate, 
from  the  small  spark  of  its  kindling  to  the  great 
matter  into  which  it  at  last  blazed,  that  wretched 
neighborhood  quarrel  between  Messrs  Perkins 
and  Chandler — their  wives,  of  course,  included; 
and  then  to  tell  how — their  wives  still  included — 
Chandler  and  Perkins  dropped#the  quarrel  ut- 
terly and  forever,  clasping  hands  like  brothers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Union  forever.  Or  if  one 
could  but  describe  how  freely  and  cordially  old 
social  distinctions  passed  away  between  those 
alike  in  this.  And  how  joyfully  those  rich  yet 
penurious,  as  well  as  those  poor  yet  self-forget- 
ful, gave  of  their  clothing,  corn,  bacon,  money, 
every  thing  to  those  of  the  same  sentiments. 
Yes,  never  on  ball-room  floor  did  youthful  feet 
move  more  pat  and  prompt  to  the  music  than 
did  the  heart,  ay,  and  the  hands  too,  of  Union 
people  at  the  South  during  the  w ar  to  the  music 
— though  only  in  their  memories — of  “Hail 
Columbia!”  and  the  “ Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

Most  gladly  was  old  Mr.  Hod  a father,  and  a 
deal  sight  better  than  old  Mr.  Carter  ever  could 
be,  in  almost  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  Anne 
Parker.  Was  it  because  her  husband  was  gone  ? 
Because  she  was  so  pretty  and  sweet  and  unpro- 
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tected?  Because  she  lived  so  near,  and  had 
such  a cunning  little  elf  of  a baby?  Yes,  a 
little.  But  Mr.  Dod  was  rather  cold,  somewhat 
deaf,  considerably  tough  in  general  in  reference 
to  such  trifles  as  all  that.  But  it  was  mainly 
because  Alf  Parker  was  Union — a soldier  in 
the  Union  ranks;  because  Anne  herself  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  (now  her  husband  had 
explained  it  all  to  her)  Union  woman  in  the 
world;  because,  though  he  never  said  a sylla- 
ble, Sherman  himself  never  moved  in  his  grand 
orbit  more  thoroughly  true  to  the  Union  than 
did  this  leal  little  body  in  his  small  one : the 
course  of  events  being  as  much  beyond  his  con- 
trol as  the  winds — he  can  only  believe,  desire, 
pray  with  all  his  soul. 

Yes,  very  greatly  does  Mr.  Dod  become  at- 
tached to  pretty  Mrs.  Alf.  Baby  notwithstand- 
ing, she  is  somehow  only  a bride  still ; exactly 
at  the  third  quarter  of  the  honey-moon,  yet 
where  the  bridegroom  left  her.  What  with 
rushing  over  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  to  tell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dod  the  great  news  she  has  heard 
of  Federal  success;  or — seeing  from  her  window 
the  little  old  gentleman  come  home  of  an  even*, 
ing — runniug  in  to  find  out  what  is  the  news  he 
surely  must  have  heard  down  town  to-day,  very 
little  is  Mrs.  Parker  at  home.  She  tells  them 
she  is  going  to  make  up  for  that  when  Alf  gets 
back,  and  will  never  put  her  head  out  of  the 
door  for  years  after  that. 

Meanwhile  her  neat  little  house  opposite  is 
only  a make-believe  home  for  independence 
sake.  Here  this  morning  she  gets  a letter — by 
no  means  through  the  post-office — brimful  from 
Alf,  of  the  most  disrespectful  allusions  to  the 
Confederacy ; of  wonderful  Federal  events,  which 
do  not  always  come  up  to  time  at  last ; but  over- 
flowing with  love  undoubtedly  authentic.  Be- 
fore she  has  patience  to  read  it  half  through 
she  must  tear  across  the  way — baby  and  herself 
— wild  with  delight,  to  read  it  all  over  there 
with  a fresh  start  from  the  “darling  Anne.*’ 
And  how  blue  she  looks,  in  strict  keeping  with 
Mrs.  Dod.  Mr.  Dod  never  wilts  an  instant  that 
way,  when  the  news  is  bad  for  the  Union,  and 
all  Johnsonville  is  rejoicing  without,  even  though 
with  all  good  Union  people  they  both  say  they 
know  the  news  is  all  a lie.  And  ah,  how  she 
weeps  for  joy,  says  over  and  over  again,  w I told 
you  so,  Mr.  Dod!”  and  laughs — baby  in  old  Mrs. 
Dod’s  arms,  eagerly  assisting — when  the  news 
is  quite  disastrous  indeed  all  over  the  town  out- 
side. Not  that  Mrs.  Alf  has  any  very  profound 
knowledge  of  the  question  involved.  The  fact 
is,  the  Union,  the  Yankees,  the  Federal  Flag, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Hail  Columbia,  and  Yankee  Doo- 
dle, generally  are  to  her  only  Alf  Parker,  and 
Alf  Parker  so  long  separated  from  her. 

The  Hour  comes  at  last  to  us  in  Johnsonville 
and  the  Man. 

It  requires  the  main  force  of  a tolerably  strong 
will  to  hold  the  pen  from  flying  off  at  this  point 
from  Mr.  Dod  in  description  at  large  of  John- 
sonville that  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ten 
o’clock  that  eventful  morning  finds  Mrs.  Alf 
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Parker  standing  in  her  own  gateway  to  see  the 
Fcderals  pass.  She  had  twelve  times  resolved 
to  stand  rather  in  Mr.  Dod  s with  the  old  couple ; 
thirteen  times  had  she  determined  to  stand 
rather  in  her  own,  and  the  thirteenth  time  has 
it.  In  her  own  home — Mrs.  Alf  Parker’s  home 
— ready  for  Alf  to  come  in  and  sit  down  and — 

She  can  not  believe  it  can  possibly  be  true.  # 
She  has  not  slept  a wink  the  whole  night,  but 
never  bride  brighter  or  prettier  this  morning. 

As  to  Little  Alf,  washed,  dressed,  what  he  has 
of  hair  brushed  almost  utterly  away,  from  day- 
light that  morning  Mrs.  Alf  has  exhausted  baby’s 
patience  and  her  affection  upon  him  for  this 
first  meeting  between  father  and  child.  Baby  ? 

Little  Alf  is  a two-years’  old  boy  now,  so  long 
has  his  father  been  away.  Will  his  father  know 
him?  Will  he  think  him  like  him?  Will  he 
think  him  like  her?  Poor  little  Mrs.  Dod  has 
been  occupied  steadily  in  answering  those  ques- 
tions from  Mrs.  Alf  for  years  now  all  the  time, 
but  this  morning  they  press  with  special  stress 
upon  her.  Perhaps  a million  of  times  would  be  a 
mild  allowance  for  the  number  of  times  in  which 
the  young  mother  has  been  assured  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dod,  separately  and  together,  that  Alf— 
which  is  true — is  one  of  the  finest  children  they 
ever  saw 

As  the  rolling  dust  and  drums  inform  the  old 
couple  that  the  Federals  will  be  along  in  a few 
moments,  they  just  cross  over  to  Mrs.  Alf,  to  as- 
sure her  once  again  upon  this  subject — meet  her 
coming  over  to  them  for  information  upon  the 
subject — and  go  with  her  back  to  her  gateway. 

It  all  flashes  by  them  like  a dream.  Yankee 
Doodle  by  a military  band  ? You  may  say  so. 

The  Old  Flag  above  the  dust?  Ay,  and  light- 
ing upon  the  eyes  of  many  there  only  with  less 
splendors  than  the  star  over  the  stable  upon  the 
eyes  of  those  from  the  East  who  had  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a time  tarrying  in  Jerusalem.  Officers 
on  horseback,  rank  on  rank  of  men,  Anne’s  eyes 
glancing  like  lightning  along  the  row  of  bearded 
faces  for  the  one  face,  seen  only  in  dreams  for 
so  long,  glances  eagerly,  eagerly. 

Old  Mrs.  Dod  weeps  aloud.  Old  Mr.  Dod 
takes  off  his  spectacles  as  an  encumbrance,  and 
breaks  them  by  his  awkwardness  in  doing  so. 

For  while  Mrs.  Anne,  holding  little  Alf  in  her 
arm,  bends  her  fair,  flushed  face  forward,  de- 
vouring the  bronzed  faces  as  they  pass,  file  on 
file,  file  on  file,  an  officer  in  splendid  uniform — 
swarthy,  bearded,  erect,  handsome — has  reined 
in  I19  horse  within  five  feet  of  her.  There  is  a 
cry  of  joy,  a sudden  snatching  by  Mrs.  Dod  of 
the  baby  out  of  harm’s  way ; for  Mrs.  Alf  has 
thrown  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  hus- 
band stooping  to  her — baby  utterly  forgotten  by 
them  both.  The  next  moment,  however,  little 
Alf  is  in  his  father’s  arms,  on  horseback  still, 
holding  on  with  desperate  clutch  to  his  beard, 
while  a long  cheer  rings  from  the  ranks  as  they 
catch  the  whole  idea,  marching  by;  and  many 
a bronzed  hand  is  passed  hastily  over  the  eye. 

“Thank  God  you’ve  come,  Alf— thank  God !” 
from  Mrs.  Alf,  laughing  and  eying. 
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Now  if  old  Mr.  Dod  could  only  have  held  his 
tongue,  you  observe.  But  he  had  a way  of  re- 
peating a remark,  you  see,  unconsciously.  1 1 A 
tine  morning,  Mr.  Dod,”  a neighbor  would  say. 
* 4 Fine  morning,  fine  morning,”  would  be  his 
reply,  mechanically,  and  equally  had  it  been  the 
worst  of  mornings.  So  that,  when  Mrs.  Alf 
% made  her  remark,  who  can  blame  Mr.  Dod  for 
saying,  “ Yes,  thank  God,  thank  God ! " Heart- 
ily, too. 

Crack ! Dodge ! 

It  was  Mr.  Dod’s  narrowest  escape  yet.  Only 
the  day  before  Oddy  Stanger,  with  the  old 
grudge  against  Mr.  Dod,  had  held  his  revolver 
close  beneath  Mr.  Dod’s  nose  with  his  left  hand, 
while  he  had  cocked  and  uncocked  its  revolving 
works  with  his  right,  remarking  as  he  did  so, 
u Any  man  as  shows  he’s  glad  when  they  march 
in  I’ll  kill."  And  as  Oddy  Stanger  bad  already 
shot  down  a poor  cripple  for  thoughtlessly  whis- 
tling Yankee  Doodle  in  his  hearing  since  the 
war,  as  well  as  two  or  three  men  on  general 
principles  before  the  war,  it  wa9  exceedingly 
probable  ho  would  keep  his  word.  Stationing 
himself  in  convenient  range  among  the  crowd, 
he  had  at  least  attempted  to  keep  his  sacred 
word. 

But  Mr.  Dod  had  not  been  so  absorbed  by 
either  Mrs.  Alf  and  her  husband,  nor  the  Fed- 
erals  generally,  not  to  keep  watch  on  Oddy  as 
well  as  Oddy  on  him.  They  say  the  wild  ducks 
in  well-hunted  waters  learn  to  dodge  a ball. 
Whether  it  was  from  his  extensive  practice  or 
not  Mr.  Dod  dodged  that  ball. 

It  is  asserted  in  Federal  papers  that  Sher- 
man’s army  was  held  in  strict  discipline.  Let 
those  who  make  that  reckless  assertion  account 
for  the  fact  that  Oddy  Stanger  has  never  been 
heard  of  since  that  day  if  they  can. 

The  worst  part  of  this  sixth  shot  is  to  be  told ; 
and,  leaving  the  reader  in  tears  over  Oddy,  we 
close  what  we  have  been  making  desperate  ef- 
forts to  close  sooner  all  along. 

The  ball  that  Mr.  Dod  dodged  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowow  did  not.  It  struck  him,  looking  on  upon 
the  enemy  with  a bitter  sneer  upon  his  lip, 
through  the  very  centre  of  that  sneer,  demolish- 
ing his  upper  teeth,  nor  leaving  his  nose  un- 
scarred. It  is  known  that  he  will  recover  his 
hurt,  but  it  is  feared  the  accident  will  defeat  the 
answer  to  one  question  eagerly  asked  in  John- 
sonville ; that  is,  What  sort  of  sermons  will  Mr. 
Bowow  preach  when  the  Confederacy,  in  which 
he  has  embarked  all  his  faith  in  Christianity,  is 
gone  ? 


A NEW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDY. 

YOU  would  have  thought  it  the  very  last 
place  for  a tragedy,  that  little  Vermont  vil- 
lage, shut  in  among  the  quiet  hills,  where  I 
passed  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty- nine.  It  was  a place  absolutely,  as  it 
seined,  set  apart  from  the  outside  world  by 
those  green  summits  which  circled  round  it  so 
protectingly ; summits  which  caught  the  first 


sunbeams,  and  said  of  each  new  day,  “It  is 
good,”  while  yet  the  valley  where  the  little  vil- 
lage clustered  was  dusky  in  the  shadowy  morn- 
ing twilight.  I had  gone  there  just  because  it 
was  one  of  those  restful  spots  where  a year  seems 
twice  as  long  as  elsewhere.  I was  tired  with  the 
fever  and  turmoil  of  life,  and  wanted  a little 
space  in  which  to  pause  and  gather  strength  for 
the  coming  time.  I took  up  my  abode  with 
Mrs.  Payne,  a widow,  and  a good,  kind,  mo- 
therly soul. 

She  had  lived  alone  in  her  little  vine-shaded 
cottage  for  the  two  years  6ince  her  husband 
died ; and  she  was  heartily  glad  of  another  in- 
mate to  share  her  solitary  meals,  and  enliven  her 
life  with  a little  conversation  now  and  then. 

She  was  the  very  kindest  and  gentlest  of  gos- 
sips— that  is,  she  knew  all  her  neighbors’  affairs 
as  well  as  they  themselves  did,  and  liked  to  talk 
them  over  and  speculate  about  them ; but  she 
never  misjudged  any  one,  and  was  the  most 
merciful  of  critics. 

44  So  you’re  goin’  to  walk  to  the  post-office, 
are  you  ?”  she  said  one  night,  as  I put  on  my 
shawl  and  bonnet  after  an  early  tea.  “ Well, 

I wish  you’d  take  notice  who  waits  on  you — 
there’s  two  of ’em  there.” 

It  was  half  a mile.  I had  never  taken  the 
walk  before,  a neighbor’s  boy  having  always 
brought  my  letters.  But  I was  getting  strong 
in  the  mountain  air,  and  felt  quite  able  to  go, 
besides  I had  an  errand  to  dot  As  I walked  on, 
under  the  apple-trees  all  in  bloom,  my  thoughts 
grew  so  busy  with  far-away  things  that  I had 
forgotten  Mrs.  Payne’s  remark  until  it  was  re- 
called to  my  mind  by  the  excessively  polite 
eagerness  with  which  a young  man  came  for- 
ward, as  I entered  the  nondescript  establish- 
ment which  combined  in  itself  post-office,  dry- 
goods shop,  and  grocery  store,  after  the  manner 
of  little  New  England  villages.  This  young 
man  displayed  in  every  one  of  his  words  and 
movements  such  thorough  self-satisfaction  that 
you  were  at  once  tempted  to  search  for  the  se- 
cret of  so  boundless  a content.  He  was  just  the 
fellow  to  be  the  gallant  of  a country  village,  and 
turn  the  heads  of  all  the  silly  girls  whose  ideas 
of  a gentleman  had  been  formed  by  fifth-rate 
novels.  His  hands  were  white  and  soft  and 
well-kept ; his  dark,  curly  hair  was  shiny  with 
pomatum ; his  figure  was  tall  and  slender ; his 
eyes  black,  with  a certain  bead-like  brightness 
about  them  ; his  complexion  delicate  ns  a girl’s, 
with  a fresh  bloom  in  the  cheeks.  He  looked 
like  a wax  figure  in  a shop  window,  or  a fashion- 
plate  in  the  front  of  a magazine  of  modes.  I 
knew  enough  of  just  such  country  places  as 
Greendale  to  imagine  that  there  he  was  consid- 
ered the  finest  of  fine  gentlemen,  and  carried  on 
matters  with  a high  hand ; though  there  was 
probably  not  a hard-fisted  young  farmer  in  the 
place  who  had  not  five  times  as  much  informa- 
tion, good  sense,  and  genuine  manliness. 

I I just  glanced  at  the  person  who  stood  behind 
| the  other  counter — a lumpish,  middle-aged  man, 
j who  looked  as  if  he  were  subject  to  hypochon- 
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dria  and  afflicted  with  jaundice.  Clearly,  it 
was  my  red-cheeked,  white-handed  hero  whom 
Mrs.  Payne  wanted  me  to  notice.  I bought  of 
him  some  thread,  and  some  cambric  which  I 
required  for  a dress-facing,  received  my  letters 
at  his  hands,  and  went  my  way. 

“Well!”  Mrs.  Payne  suggested,  &s«I  went 
in. 

“The  young  man  waited  on  me,”  I said — 
“Philip,  I think,  they  called  him.” 

“ Yes,  Phil  Gleason.  I supposed  he  would. 
He  generally  does  attend  to  the  ladies,  unless 
they’re  old.  Do  you  think  he’s  fascinating  ?” 

I smiled  at  the  seriousness  with  which  she 
asked  the  question. 

“I  don’t  think  I should  find  him  so,”  I an- 
swered ; ‘ ‘ but  I can  imagine  some  people  might.” 

“Yes,  some  people  do!*  she  said, • signifi- 
cantly; and  then  sat  there  shaking  her  head 
and  waiting  for  me  to  ask  farther  questions,  as 
her  manner  was  when  she  had  a story  to  tell. 

“ Not  you,  I trust,  Mrs.  Payne  ?”  I inquired, 
gravely,  with  the  malicious  intention  of  teasing 
her,  which  failed,  as  it  deserved  to. 

“ No,  not  me.  Thank  Heaven,  I’ve  gone  by 
the  days  when  a white  hand  and  a red  cheek 
would  carry  me  away,  if  I was  ever  so  foolish  ; 
but  Phil  Gleason  has  it  pretty  much  his  own 
fashion  among  the  girls  here.  He’s  engaged, 
to  be  sure ; but  my  doubt  is  whether  he  means 
to  keep  his  word.  It’s  my  belief  that  promises 
don’t  mean  much  with  such  chaps  as  he,  when 
any  thing  happens  to  make  ’em  want  to  change 
their  minds.” 

“And  you  think  something  has  happened  in 
his  case?” 

“ Yes,  has  or  will.  Do  you  remember  that 
girl  you  noticed  in  the  singers*  seat  last  Sun- 
day?” 

I did  remember  her  well,  for  she  had  the 
sweetest  face  I had  seen  in  many  a day.  Not 
a strong  face — you  could  imagine  her  doing 
weak  and  foolish  things — but  a face  as  innocent 
of  evil  as  a child’s,  and  exquisitely  lovely  with 
a delicate,  flower-like  grace  and  bloom. 

“Sheiks  the  one — Dely  Scofield.  She’s  a 
pretty  little  thing — the  prettiest  girl  here — and 
a loving,  trusting  creature  as  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life.  She’s  silly  in  some  things,  to  be  sure 
— if  she  wasn’t  she  wouldn’t  be  engaged  to  Phil 
Gleason,  as  she  has  been  for  more  than  a year. 
Her  mother  is  a widow,  and  poor,  only  she’s 
got  this  girl ; and  I declare  to  you  I’ve  thought 
many  a time  that  I’d  give  all  the  money  Deacon 
Payne  left  me,  and  work  a good  deal  harder 
than  ever  Miss  Scofield  has  had  to,  if  only  I 
could  have  such  a girl  as  that  to  look  up  to  mo 
and  call  me  mother.  But  I haven’t  felt  so 
quite  so  much  since  she  got  engaged  to  Phil. 
If  she’d  been  my  daughter  that  would  ’a  troubled 
roe  more’n  a little.  And  it  did  trouble  Miss 
Scofield,  that’s  a feet,  at  first.  She  stood  out 
against  it  pretty  well ; but  after  a while  Dely 
had  her  own  way,  as  I've  noticed  these  only 
children  mostly  always  do,  ’specially  where  their 
mothers  are  widows.  That  girl  ain’t  strong  in 


any  thing  but  her  love ; but  she’s  strong  as  a 
lion  in  that.  It’s  my  belief  that  she’d  make  no 
more  of  dyin’  to  save  Phil  from  any  trouble 
than  she  would  of  eatin’  her  breakfast.  It’s 
strange,  too,  for  there  ain’t  but  a dreadful  lit- 
tle to  that  young  man  besides  his  black  eyes 
and  his  red  cheeks;  but  then  Dely’s  a silly  lit- 
tle thing,  and  somehow  he  just  suits  her” 

“What  could  possibly  make  him  want  to 
change  his  mind?”  I asked,  filling  up  a pause 
in  Mrs.  Payne’s  monologue.  * ‘ Surely  he’ll  nev- 
er find  any  one  prettier  or  sweeter !” 

“ No,  that  he  won’t.  You  see  it  went  on  for 
about  a year  all  right.  Phil  was  real  proud  of 
her,  for  every  one  calls  her  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Greendale.  He  was  there  every  Sunday  night, 
and  every  week-day  night  too,  for  that  matter, 
when  he  could  get  away  from  the  store.  He 
carried  her  to  all  the  dances  and  singing-schools 
and  picnics,  and  there  was  some  talk  about 
their  being  married  next  full.  But  this  spring 
a new  family  moved  into  the  place.  Squire 
Holbrook  died,  and  his  farm  was  sold,  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Day  bought  it.  I s’pose 
ha’s  well-off,  and  he,  too,  has  an  only  child. 
Maybe  you  noticed  Hetty  Day,  in  the  singin’- 
seat,  next  to  Dely  ? She’s  a regular  high-flyer — 
not  half  so  really  handsome  as  Dely,  but  a great 
deal  more  showy,  and,  you  know,  show  is  just 
what  takes  such  a fellow  ns  Phil  Gleason.  Be- 
sides, Dely  is  poor,  and  Job  Day’s  daughter  will 
be  well-off.  If  Phil  married  her  he  could  go 
right  home  now  and  live  with  the  old  folks  I 
s’pose  he's  engaged  to  Dely  yet;  but  he  only 
goes  there  Sunday  nights  now,/  and  it  looks 
mightily  to  me  as  if  he’d  like  to  find  an  excuse 
to  stay  away  altogether.  As  for  Hetty  Day, 
she’s  doing  her  best  to  get  him.  I s’pose  she’d 
’a  wanted  him,  like  enough,  if  he  hadn’t  been 
engaged  to  Dely ; but  that  just  made  her  a good 
deal  more  in  earnest,  and  set  her  on  to  see  what 
she  could  do.” 

“ I should  almost  hope  she  would  succeed,”  I 
said,  “if  I thought  Dely  would  have  strength 
enough  to  get  over  it.  She’d  be  just  throwing 
herself  away  on  him.” 

Mrs.  Payne  shook  her  head. 

“That’s  the  trouble.  She  hasn’t  got  any  of 
that  kind  of  strength,.  Dely  hasn’t.  But  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see.” 

With  which  oracular  utterance  she  left  me, 
and  made  her  way  to  her  dairy. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  every  time 
the  singers  stood  up  in  the  gaUeiy,  and  the  con- 
gr%ation  turned  and  faced  them,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Greendale,  I had  a good  opportunity  to 
compare  the  two  girls  between  whom  Phil  Glea- 
son’s weak  heart  was  wavering.  If  it  had  been 
a qnarter  of  a man’s  heart  no  wavering  would 
have  been  possible.  Dely  looked  like  a fresh 
wild  rose,  half-opened  and  with  the  dew  vet 
sparkling  on  its  pink  petals.  Hetty  Day  made 
me  think  of  a dahlia — handsome,  indeed,  in  a 
certain  way,  but  without  fragrance  or  signifi- 
cance. She  had  eyes  as  black  and  as  devoid  of 
expression  as  Mr.  Gleason’s  own,  heavy  black 
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hair,  a brilliant  color,  and  a full,  buxom  figure. 
There  were  men,  I knew,  who  admired  just  such 
highly-colored  flowers  and  women.  But  to  my 
eyes  the  contrast  of  these  pronounced  charms 
only  made  the  dainty  grace  of  Dely  Scofield 
more  noticeable.  Her  soft,  rippling  hair,  with 
the  golden  lights  where  the  sunbeams  struck 
it,  framed  the  pink  and  white  prettiness  of  her 
face  as  its  calyx  does  a flower.  Her  blue  eyes 
drooped  shyly  under  long  eyelashes,  curled  like 
a child's.  The  delicate  bloom  on  her  cheeks 
came  and  went  with  her  thoughts,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  all  was  as  innocent  and  trusting  as 
an  infant’s. 

After  church  Mrs.  Payne  introduced  me,  as  I 
had  before  requested  her,  to  the  Scofields,  and 
we  walked ‘toward  home  in  company.  I found 
Dely  just  what  I had  expected — simple,  confid- 
ing, with  not  much  to  her,  perhaps,  but  all  there 
was  of  her,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  true  as 
steel. 

“ If  Phil  Gleason  forsakes  that  girl  he  ought 
to  be  hung,”  Mrs.  Payne  said  with  energy,  as 
wo  went  into  the  house,  and  I agreed  with  her 
as  heartily. 

The  next  forenoon  I sat  up  stairs,  reading  a 
little,  dreaming  a little,  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
sweet,  restful  idleness  for  which  I had  come  to 
Greendale.  I heard  talking  in  the  room  under- 
neath, and  understood  that  Mrs.  Payne  had  a 
visitor,  but  thought  nothing  farther  about  it  un- 
til the  talk  ceased,  sojpe  one  went  away,  and 
my  landlady  came  up  stairs.  She  knocked  on 
my  door,  then  opened  it,  and  stood  there  in 
the  doorway  with  a look  on  her  face  that  fairly 
startled  me. 

“ He's  done  it !”  she  said. 

4 ‘Done  what,  Mrs.  Payne?” 

“ Given  her  up,  the  sneaking  villain ! I tell 
you  God  don't  let  such  things  go  unpunished. 
He’ll  have  to  suffer!” 

“Do  you  mean  Phil  Gleason?” 

“Yes.  He  went  over  to  Miss  Scofield’s  last 
night  and  asked  Dely  to  release  him.  He  told 
her  that  he  hadn't  meant  to  do  wrong.  He 
thought  he  loved  her  at  first,  and  he  never  should 
have  found  out  that  he  didn’t  if  he  hadn't 
seen  another  who  had  taught  him  what  love 
was.  The  impudent,  sentimental,  novel-read- 
ing scamp!” 

“And  what  did  Dely  do?”  I asked,  inter- 
rupting the  outpouring  of  her  indignation. 

“Behaved  like  a woman,  thank  Heaven! 
Whatever  she  felt  she  didn’t  show  it  out  for 
him  and  Hetty  Day  to  laugh  over.  She  fold 
him  very  quietly  that  he  whs  as  free  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  her;  and  that  since  he  didn’t 
love  her,  she  was  very  thankful  he  had  found  it 
out  before  they  were  married.  I guess  he  went 
away  disappointed.  No  doubt  he  thought  she’d 
make  a good  deal  more  fuss.  When  ho  was 
i gone  she  called  her  mother  and  told  her  the 
; whole,  and  then,  Miss  Scofield  said — for  it  was 
; she  that  told  me — her  face  and  lips  turned  white 
’ as  a piece  of  marble,  and  says  she,  ‘ Mother,  I’ve 
got  my  death !’  Then  she  kind  of  tottered,  and 


Miss  Scofield  took  hold  of  her  and  got  her  onto 
the  bed,  and  there  she  lay  all  night,  her  eyes 
wide  staring  open  without  sheddin’  a tear,  or 
speakin’  a word,  or  seemin'  to  hear  any  thing 
that  was  said  to  her.  This  mornin’  her  mo- 
ther’s been  trying  to  make  her  eat  and  drink, 
but  shetcouldn’t.  She's  nigh  about  distracted, 

Miss  Scofield  is,  and  she  run  over  here  to  sec  if 
I could  think  of  any  thing  to  be  done.” 

In  a moment  it  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
this  was  my  work  which  God  had  sent  me — to 
comfort  this  poor  soul. 

“Might  I go  over,  do  yon  think,”  I asked 
Mrs.  Payne,  “ without  it's  being  considered  in- 
trusive, or  hurting  their  feelings  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  I wish  you  would,  Tm  snre. 

I told  Mrs.  Scofield  I'd  tell  you,  and  maybe 
you’d  think  of  something  to  be  done.  You’re 
younger  than  I am,  and  you’ll  know  better  how 
to  deal  with  a young  girl.  I'll  never  blame  God 
any  more  because  I am  a childless  widow.  If 
Dely  Scofield  was  my  child  I believe  this  would 
break  my  heart.” 

I went  over  to  Mrs.  Scofield's,  praying  silent- 
ly, but  Heaven  knows  how  fervently,  all  the  way, 
that  I might  have  grace  and  strength  to  do  some 
good,  to  impart  some  comfort.  I was  not  alto- 
gether unselfish,  it  may  be — I wished  to  soothe 
my  own  heartache  a little  by  easing  another’s. 

I found  Mrs.  Scofield  in  the  outer  room ; and 
I told  her  I had  come  to  see  if  I could  say  any 
thing  to  rouse  and  comfort  her  daughter.  She 
read,  I know,  the  genuine  sympathy  in  my  face, 
for  she  searched  it  a moment,  and  then  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  bedroom  beyond, 

“ She’s  in  there.  Oh,  if  you  could  comfort 
her ! But  I think  if  ever  folks’  hearts  do  break, 
hers  has.  She  loved  that  creature  as  you  can’t 
guess.” 

I went  in.  Oh,  to  what  a white,  stricken 
lily  my  blushing  rose  had  turned!  All  the 
pink  prettiness  was  gone ; all  the  life  and  bright- 
ness dashed  out  of  the  young  face.  Some  in- 
stinct warned  her  of  my  approach,  and  she 
turned  her  head  a little  and  made  a motion  as 
if  to  get  up.  Then  she  sank  back  on  the  pillow 
again  and  said,  feebly, 

“Excuse  me,  won’t  you?  I am  not  well  this 
morning.” 

Then,  knowing  scarcely  how  to  approach  her, 

I went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  I said,  “ and  I should 
not  have  ventured  to  come  to  you  if  I had  not 
myself  known  sorrow.  I think,  Dely,  that  I 
have  felt  just  as  you  feel  now,  only  it  was  so 
much  the  worse  for  me  that  I had  no  mother  to 
live  for.  Yet,  through  God,  I triumphed  over 
my  pain,  and  found  still  something  left  in  life.” 

She  looked  at  me,  roused  to  a sort  of  dreary 
curiosity. 

‘ 1 You ! Did  you  ever  know  sorrow  and  heart- 
break? But  it  could  not  have  been  such  as 
mine.  You  don't  know  how  I loved  him ! There 
was  not  a moment  in  the  day  that  I did  not  think 
of  him ; and  when  I lay  down  to  sleep  I said  his 
name  in  my  last  prayer,  and  dreamed  of  him  all 
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night.  And  now  he's  just  dropped  out  of  my 
life,  and  don’t  you  see  how  empty  it  is?” 

There  was  an  utterly  indescribable  pathos  in 
her  voice  and  manner.  It  was  not  a complaint 
which  she  uttered — the  assertion  rather  of  a 
fixed  fact,  which  she  wished  me  to  understand. 

I lay  down  beside  her  on  the  bed.  I drew 
her  poor,  pretty  head  to  my  bosom,  and  then, 
praying  silently  for  help  to  a tender  Father  who 
knows  the  weakness  of  His  creatures,  I strove 
to  comfort  her — to  persuade  her  to  remember 
her  mother,  and  to  remember  the  long  hereafter, 
which  shall  bo  the  unfailing  recompense  for  all 
sorrows  nobly  borne,  all  tasks  bravely  done.  At 
length  I prevailed  so  far  that  she  suffered  me  to 
dress  her,  and  then  drank  a few  swallows  of  tea, 
and  ate  a fragment  of  toast.  When  I went  away 
she  said,  with  a humility  and  submission  which 
touched  me  to  the  heart : 

“You  have  done  me  good,  but  I doubt  if  I 
am  worth  it.  I am  such  a poor,  weak  girl. 
I’ll  try  to  do  right.  I’ll  live  for  mother’s  sake 
if  I can,  but  I’m  afraid  I can't.” 

I,  too,  was  afraid  she  could  not  as  I walked 
sorrowfully  back  to  Mrs.  Payne’s.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  to  livo  and  suffer.  Strong  na- 
tures bear  such  burdens  as  weak  ones  break  un- 
der. It  seemed  to  me  that  her  wound  would 
prove  mortal. 

After  that  I went  to  see  her  every  day.  She 
strove  hard  to  live,  as  she  had  promised.  She 
dressed  herself,  she  tried  to  eat,  she  even  went 
for  a while  about  some  of  her  daily  tasks  in  a 
helpless,  feeble  sort  of  way  which  it  was  pitiful 
to  see.  She  had  no  pride,  not  the  slightest. 
If  she  had  had  any  we  might  possibly  have  saved 
her  through  that.  But  she  cared  nothing  if  all 
the  world  knew  that  the  loss  of  Philip  Gleason 
had  broken  her  heart.  She  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  go  to  church,  so,  careless  of  com- 
ments, she  staid  away.  It  was  the  saddest  thing 
to  see  how  she  would  watch  for  sight  of  her  old 
lover.  He  drove  by  there  sometimes  with  his 
new  flame,  as  indeed  he  could  not  well  help, 
for  Mrs.  Scofield’s  little  cottage  was  on  the  road 
between  Farmer  Day’s  and  the  village.  On  such 
occasions  her  eyes  would  brighten  with  almost 
their  old  light,  until  he  had  passed  quite  beyond 
her  vision,  and  then  the  blank,  dreary  look 
would  come  back  to  her  face. 

“Is  Phillie  happy  ? Do  you  think  he  is  hap- 
py?” she  would  ask  sometimes.  “He  used  to 
seem  to  love  me  so,  I don’t  sec  how  it  could  have 
all  gone  out  of  his  heart.” 

Philip  teas  happy,  or  his  exultant  face  and 
satisfied  bearing  belied  him  strangely.  Hetty 
Day  seemed  to  fill  his  eyes  and  heart  full.  If 
he  had  thought  that  Dely  would  die  for  his  sake, 
perhaps  he  would  have  relented — for  the  honor 
of  human  nature  I hope  so — but  he  had  no  com- 
prehension of  such  a love  as  hers.  He  fancied, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  secluding  herself  and  put- 
ting on  melancholy  airs  to  bring  him  back,  and 
that  she  would  be  all  right  when  once  she  found 
that  he  was  really  married  and  it  was  done 
with.  At  any  rate  he  hurried  on  the  prepara- 


tions for  his  wedding;  and  though  we  would 
have  kept  it  from  Dely  if  wre  could,  somehow 
she  heard  of  every  thing,  and  every  day  it  seem- 
ed harder  work  for  her  to  live. 

With  the  midsummer  heats  she  drooped  per-  \ 
ceptibly,  and  even  I,  who  had  still  kept  some  \ 
faint  hope  alive  that  she  would  in  time  conquer 
her  heart-break,  gave  it  up  altogether  then,  and 
watched  her  through  the  summer  days  going 
down  into  the  valley  and  the  shadow,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  shines  a light  not  of  this 
world. 

The  first  day  of  September  Philip  Gleason  was 
married.  Dely  had  not  sat  up  much  for  some 
time,  but  that  day  she  insisted  on  being  placed 
in  an  easy-chair  at  the  open  window.  Her  mo- 
ther and  I both  knew  why,  and  obeyed  her  si- 
lently. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  wedding  was  over. 

A smart  carriage  dashed  down  the  hill  from  Mr. 
Day’s,  containing  the  newly  married  pair,  for 
Mistress  Hetty  had  expanded  notions,  and  they 
were  going  away  on  a fortnight’s  bridal  tour. 
The  bride  had  an  overdressed  air,  of  course, 
but  she  looked  undeniably  handsome  in  a bux- 
om, rustic  style  of  handsomeness.  Phil  was,  as 
usual,  bright  of  eye,  rosy  of  cheek,  glossy  of  hair, 
and  most  thoroughly  self-complacent.  But  I 
think  he  must  have  seen  the  little  white,  sad 
face  gleaming  like  a snow-drop  against  the  win- 
dow-pane — the  face  of  the  innocent  little  girl 
who  had  loved  him  as  nobody  would  ever  love 
him  again.  When  he  had  gone  by  she  sighed 
a long,  gasping  sigh,  and  then  she  put  out  her 
hands. 

“I  want  to  go  to  bed  now,  please,”  she  said ; 
and  we  laid  her  gently  back  upon  the  pillows. 
She  never  sat  up  again. 

She  had  no  disease.  If  it  were  not  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  I know  not  what  it  was.  Every 
day  she  grew  weaker,  and  at  last,  three  days  be- 
fore it  was  time  for  the  bridal  pair  to  return, 
there  came  a night  in  which  I watched  her  life 
go  out.  Just  at  the  last  she  turned  to  me,  and, 
with  a look  that  made  me  see  again  the  bright 
young  face  I had  wxtehed  in  the  gallery  on  my 
first  Sunday  in  Greendalc,  she  said, 

“I  tried  to  live,  but  I couldn’t;  and  now  I 
am  going  to  live  forever.” 

Then,  after  a little  while,  she  whispered,  with 
her  head  lying  on  that  faithful  mother-heart 
which  had  never  failed  her — “Tell  Phillie  I 
forgave  him,  and  asked  God  to  bless  him and 
then  she  went  to  sleep,  as  she  had  done  so 
mafty  times  on  that  mother’s  breast  in  her  sweet 
infancy.  She  died  so  quietly  and  so  painlessly 
that  we  knew  not  the  moment  when  her  soul 
passed. 

Three  days  aftenvarcl  Philip  Gleason,  coming 
gayly  home  with  his  young  wife,  met  a funeral 
procession  going  solemnly  out  of  Widow  Scofield’s 
yard.  He  needed  to  ask  no  questions.  He  saw 
the  coffin,  with  its  wreaths  of  snowy  chrysan- 
themums— the  widow  in  her  deep  mourning — 
and  he  knew  all.  His  face  grew  ghastly.  If 
ever  I saw  a roan  look  as  if  his  sin  had  found 
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him  out,  he  looked  so,  in  the  few  minntcs 
through  which  he  waited  for  that  funeral  to 
pass  by. 

I left  Greendale  soon  after,  and  I have  never 
seen  again  the  little  village  shut  in  among  the 
Vermont  hills,  or  heard  of  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune which  pursues  that  man.  But  I doubt  if 
the  old  self-content  is  in  his  manner  now — if 
sometimes  he  does  not  contrast  Mrs.  Hetty’s 
loud  aggressive  ways  with  that  dead  girl’s  gen- 
tleness—df  his  life  has  not  punished  him  as  she 
poor,  loving  child  would  have  been  the  last  to 
desire.  If  men  are  ever  haunted — as  by  mem- 
ory I surely  believe  they  are — he  must  see,  some- 
times, that  white,  frail  face  against  the  pane 
which  looked  its  last  at  him  the  day  he  carried 
by  his  bride. 


ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  ROME. 

WE  are  inclined  to  think  the  old  proverb 
true  that  “All  roads  lead  to  ifome,”  since 
we  found  our  way^hither  through  the  44  Chicka- 
hominy,”  the  Bronchitis,  and  the  Leaning  Tow- 
er of  Pisa. 

In  retracing  the  intermediate  steps  of  our  pro- 
gress, however,  I shall  begin  no  further  back 
than  the  ticket-office  of  the  railway  from  Leg- 
horn, only  pausing  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
euphony  against  this  abominable  distortion  of 
the  pleasant  Livorno , by  which  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, Mr.  John  Bull,  the  Leghorners  know  how 
to  call  themselves  better  than  you  do. 

At  the  d^pot  in  Livorno  we  made  an  acquaint- 
ance which  time  and  chance  ripened  into  an  al- 
most friendship.  An  ecclesiastic,  with  kindly 
old  face  and  luminous  tonsure,  rimmed  about 
with  closely-clipped  white  down,  his  stout  fig- 
ure incased  in  faultless  cassock  and  knee  breech- 
es, and  in  tout  ensemble  not  unlike  his  idolized 
Pcpe  himself,  was  exercising  his  little  patience 
and  less  Italian  in  conference  with  the  stupid 
official  in  charge,  pausing  occasionally  to  relieve 
himself  by  objurgation  in  his  native  German. 

Of  course  Number  One  pricked  his  ears  at  the 
burr  of  the  well-beloved  language,  and  finding 
the  old  Abbe’s  inquiries  were  also  directed  to- 
ward Pisa,  at  once  joined  issues.  The  result  of 
this  confederation  was  that  at  11  a.m.  we  were 
on  board  the  train.  As  it  was  a warm,  bright 
day  we  were  content  to  occupy  during  the  brigf 
ride  seats  in  a third-class  carriage,  without  glass, 
being  merely  roofed  and  railed  about,  and  in- 
nocent of  all  upholstery.  If  ever  such  inno- 
cence is  bliss  it  is  in  a country  where  every  thing 
lives,  moves,  and  has  its  beings  innumerable. 

I was  protected  from  contact  with  the  “great 
unwashed”  who  shared,  our  humble  but  capa- 
cious quarters  by  the  two  parsons,  the  old  Abbe, 
having  obtained  permission  of  4 4 the  gnadige 
/raw,”  puffing  all  the  way  at  an  immense  cigar. 
I may  add  that,  during  our  subsequent  inter- 
course of  three  months’  continuance,  he  was 
never  known  to  intermit  this  sanitary  measure, 
save  in  church  or  strange  drawing-rooms. 

There  was  little  in  the  landscape  to  distract 


our  attention  from  each  other.  The  meadows 
were  submerged  by  a freshet,  the  vineyards  dis- 
mantled, the  trees  without  leaves. 

Our  companion  proved  to  be  the  Direeteur  of 
a small  German  college  on  his  first  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  City ; and  being  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  a German,  it  is  worth  recording  that 
he  was  uniformly  unbigoted,  courteous,  and 
immaculate  in  neatness. 

Our  media  of  communication  being  limited  by 
our  mutual  ignorance  of  most  languages,  the 
Abbe  and  I were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  an  occasional  pantomimic  tourney,  by  which 
he  made  known  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  his  cigar  momentarily  suspended,  with  divers 
nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,  that  he 
was  eternally  my  servant  to  command ; and  I, 
by  reciprocal  demonstrations,  that  his  existence 
and  presence  were  rather  agreeable  than  other- 
wise. On  my  part,  however,  there  was  a per- 
petual mental  reservation  to  the  effect  that  al- 
though he  was  a nice  old  soul,  yet  I grudged 
the  place  at  our  side  for  a certain  blessed  dom- 
inie afar,  whose  greater  heart  and  brain  would 
have  reveled  where  his  Papist  counterpart  only 
comfortably  simmered  and  smoked. 

It  might  have  been  stated  that  the  first  efforts 
at  sociability  between  the  Abb<5  and  myself  W’ere 
made  through  an  interpreter,  until  we  discover* 
ed  that  he  was  basely  betraying  our  confidence 
for  his  own  amusement.  Then  we  laid  a 44  Heart’s 
Content”  cable  of  our  own,  and  signaled  4 4 All 
right,  Dc  Sauty,”  fearless  of  treachery. 

On  arriving  at  Pisa  we  made  our  way  on  foot 
across  the  city,  rejoicing  that  it  was  a few  shades 
cleaner  than  vile  Leghorn. 

Murray  in  hand,  we  sought  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens ; but  it  required  only  six  fruitless  twangs 
of  the  Custody's  bell  to  convince* us  that  the 
plants  were  despicable  and  the  grapes  sour. 
Then  we  turned  toward  that  marvelous  archi- 
tectural group,  with  which,  in  its  most  salient 
feature  at  least,  all  the  world  is  familiar ; and 
yet  the  actual  vision  had  all  the  enchantment 
of  a glorious  discovery. 

The  Campanile,  which  fascinated  our  infant- 
ile gaze  as  it  bowed  its  stately  height  to  us  from 
the  nursery  dinner-service,  done  in  super-skyey 
blue  on  white  (stone)  China;  and  familiar  to  our 
older  eyes  by  means  of  marble,  alabaster,  paint- 
ing, photograph,  stove  ornaments,  and  blanc 
manger  moulds — this,  of  course,  first  arrested  our 
steps. 

its  eight  tiers  of  columns,  modeled  after  the 
first  baby’s  first  block-house,  and  built,  I should 
judge,  by  architects  fresh  from  Babel  nurseries, 
lean  quite  enough  to  satisfy  one’s  most  deflected 
expectations.  Indeed,  having  climbed  half-way 
up  the  dizzy  height,  one  insensibly  quickens  his 
pace  as  the  stairs  dip  on  the  shortei  side,  and 
wishes  the  entire  seven  bells  were  hung,  as  the 
weightier  are,  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Tower. 

The  mountain  views  from  the  Campanile  are 
indeed  magnificent.  That  Pisa  bears  away  the 
palm  frdm  all  Italian  cities  in  this  regard  I am 
not  so  fool-hnrdy  as  to  deny  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
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Ruskin’s  affirmation ; but  very  certain  am  I that 
there  can  scarcely  be  another  point  on  this  globe 
from  whence  man's  handiwork  shows  so  grandly 
as  here,  looking  down  upon  the  massive  pile  of 
the  Duomo,  the  Baptistery,  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  the  Leaning  Tower  itself  on  which  you 
stand — all  within  the  compass  of  a few  acres. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  topmost  gallery 
a consumptive  dandelion  was  struggling  for  life. 
I rescued  it  from  the  elemental  fury  to  which  its 
ambition  had  exposed  it,  and  restored  it  to  im- 
mortal bloom  by  adding  it  to  what  is  profanely 
called  my  “greens. ” Of  this  unappreciated  col- 
lection the  same  liege  villifier  maintains  that, 
having  gathered  herbal  souvenirs,  I straightway 
forgot  what  manner  of  birth-place  they  had,  and 
when  the  time  for  promotion  to  the  album  comes 
assign  them  severally  according  to  the  moment’s 
fancy. 

We  encountered  another  natural  curiosity  on 
these  heights  of  Zion — a cadaverous  priest,  look- 
ing like  a fossilized  toad-stool  with  his  little  shriv- 
eled body  and  immense  shovel-hat,  the  very  an- 
tipode of  our  companion.  However,  the  two 
cassocks  instantly  saluted  fraternally,  and  after 
an  interchange  of  civilities  in  a species  of  French 
our  friend  the  Abbe  turned  to  Number  One,  with 
perfectly  radiant  countenance,  as  he  exclaimed, 
“ Why,  do  you  not  know  each  other  ? This  one 
also  is  an  American  clergyman.”  The  raptur- 
ous recognition  which  the  kind  old  man  obvi- 
ously anticipated  did  not  follow,  possibly  owing 
to  the  4 4 boundless  contiguity”  of  American  par- 
ishes, which  renders  the  interchange  of  pulpit 
courtesies  between  New  Granada  (our  new 
brother’s  abode)  and  Massachusetts  infrequent. 
Moreover,  Shovel-hat  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the 
unclerical  costume  of  his  Protestant  fellow-citi- 
zen ; so  we  left  him  to  his  meditations,  and  de- 
scending rapidly  were  soon  rejoicing  over  our 
safe  return  to  a straight  line,  as  we  looked  up- 
ward at  the  beetling  pile  of  masonry  which  bent 
above  us. 

The  Campanile  can  at  least  plead  the  exam- 
ple of  its  mother,  the  Cathedral,  in  extenuation 
of  its  lapse  from  rectitude.  But  with  the  Duomo 
and  the  Baptistery,  with  all  their  wonders  of  art, 
antiquity,  and  association,  I shall  not  intermed- 
dle by  way  of  description.  In  the  former,  Num- 
ber One,  who  is  a very  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews 
in  his  adoration  of  mosaics,  and  will  at  any  time 
gladly  gird  himself  for  a five-mile  race  after  a 
specimen  of  which  the  art  authorities  simply 
remark  that  it  is  very  bad , beheld  his  first  Cim- 
abue,  and  matched  in  admiration  its  colossal 
proportions. 

I confess  with  shame  that  I had  only  the  re- 
motest idea  what  a Campo  Santo  might  please 
to  be  until  I was  introduced,  in  Pisa,  to  the 
great  father  of  them  all.  The  soil  of  the  inte- 
rior court-yard  is  said  to  have  been  brought, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  from  the  Holy  Hill 
itself.  4 4 Dead  men  tell  no  tales,”  especially  if 
deposited  in  the  miracle-working^lust  of  Jeru- 
salem ; but  the  grim,  close  cypresses  which 
spring  from  the  doubly-sainted  dust  of  this 


unique  cemetery  have  an  air  of  hugging  to  their 
hearts  many  an  awful  mystery  whose  unfolding 
would  startle  Christendom. 

But  the  arcade  which  shuts  in  this  dread  si- 
lence is  fairly  garrulous  with  tales  of  eld — a 
story  almost  without  an  end,  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  perhaps  sixteen  or  more  feet,  and 
irrepressibly  diffusing  its  quaint  gossip  on  all 
sides. 

I have  an  ancient  aunt  whose  art-aspirations 
are  totally  unappreciated  by  her  immediate  rel- 
atives. During  the  temporaiy  absence  of  the 
entire  corps  of  domestic  police,  however,  the 
divine  flame  burst  forth,  and  the  consequence 
was  such  a waving  of  green  trees,  and  flowing 
of  gray  rivers,  and  glooming  of  cw/r-colored 
rocks,  and  blazing  of  crimson  suns,  and  sport- 
ing of  pink  deer,  and  ringed-streaked  and  speck- 
led lambs  over  the  walls  of  her  own  partic- 
ular apartment,  that  not  an  inch  of  their  pris- 
tine whiteness  remained.  * Abundantly  compla- 
cent, the  happy  artist  introduced  a connoisseur 
aged  three  years  into  the  sacred  inclosure,  con- 
fident that  his  pure,  beauty-loving  soul  would 
grasp  the  motive  of  her  composition,  uncramped 
by  the  ignorance  and  envy  of  his  elders.  The 
young  critic  seemed  at  first  stunned  by  the  gor- 
geous vision,  but  suddenly  rallying  he  remarked, 
with  solemn  deliberation,  “This — do — look — 
orful /” 

When  my  eyes  beheld  the  fasces  of  the  Cam- 
po Santo  my  first  thought  was  that  my  worthy 
aunt  and  her  paint-brushes  had  been  here  on  a 
rampage,  and  my  first  critiaism,  44  This  do  look 
orful!” 

The  horror  and  mortification'  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  divine  at  this  flagrant  exhibition  of 
his  wife’s  obtuseness  may  be  imagined.  Sor- 
rowful and  alone,  save  as  he  grasped  Kugler 
with  one  hand  and  Ruskin  with  the  other,  he 
did  his  duty  conscientiously  by  each  square  foot 
of  grotesque  smearing.  The  dear  old  Abbd  was 
my  coadjutor.  44  Potztausend!”  quoth  he,  dis- 
missing the  whole  subject  from  Giotto  down- 
ward. i 

Still  we  two  rebels  found  two  or  three  tid- 
bits which  pleased  us  much.  An  ample  section 
of  the  infernal  regions  particularly  fascinated 
the  jolly  priest,  who  chuckled  and  grimaced  be- 
fore it  with  gusto.  In  the  midst  of  it  sat  a co- 
lossal Satan,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  come  out 
of  bed,  and  had  got  out  of  decidedly  the  wrong 
side,  with  horrid  arms  akimbo  and  horrid  locks 
a-bristle,  superintending  his  very  disorderly  we- 
naye.  Ugly  imps  with  pitchforks  were  actively 
assisting  in  setting  things  to  rights.  Wretches 
of  every  form,  sex,  order,  and  dimension  were 
being  tossed  about  their  new  quarters,  obvious- 
ly not  wishing  to  remain : the  whole  effect  be- 
ingiiorribly  grotesque.  Since  my  aunt  left  the 
Campo  Santo  time  and  damp  have  been  busy 
with  blotting,  crumbling  fingers. 

The  designs  of  many  of  these  frescoes  it  is 
impossible  to  decipher ; but  having  followed  St. 
Paul’s  direction  to  knowledge  - thirsting  wo- 
man, I am  able  to  state  that  they  all  originally 
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meant  something,  which  was  exceedingly  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar,  intimately  connected  with 
High  Art.  Save  for  this  biblical  and  conjugal 
authority  I should  have  turned  away  my  eyes 
from  many  of  those  still  distinguishable,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  wicked  carica- 
tures of  Scriptural  and  saintly  lives. 

The  corridors  of  the  Campo  Santo  have  been 
accumulating  treasures  for  centuries,  and  are  re- 
ally a rare  old  curiosity-shop,  rich  in  the  spoils 
of  many  lands.  The  trophies  are  miscellaneous, 
ranging  from  the  grumpiest  old  green  Griffon 
of  ancient  Araby  to  the  gushing  monument  of 
a widow  inconsolabile  of  to-day.  Sarcophagi, 
statues,  battle-trophies,  altars  whose  sacred  fires 
expired  long  ago,  bassi-rclievi , and  all  manner 
of  odds  and  ends  of  virtuosi , arc  jumbled  in  odd 
confusion.  The  cool  manner  in  w hich  the  hu- 
man cuckoos  of  one  age  take  possession  of  the 
snug  beds  of  the  preceding  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified here.  There  are  even  early  Christian 
tombs  doing  double  duty  for  medieval  sinners. 

But  Rome  will  never  be  reached  at  this  lag- 
ging pace. 

Before  leaving  Pisa,  however,  let  mo  give 
truce  to  nonsense,  and  say,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  the  impression  produced  upon  me  by  the 
Campo  Santo,  even  in  my  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness, was  really  very  great ; and  now'  that  I, 
too,  have  learned  to  bow  before  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  holy  Giotto,  and  Orcagna,  and  the  frati 
Angelico  and  Bartolomeo,  I long  to  stand  once 
more  within  the  sacred  inclosure  and  learn  its 
lessons  w ith  eyes  which,  I trust,  a drop  of  4 4 heav- 
enly rue”  has  touched. 

Suffer  me  in  further  digression. 

Some  time  ago  I heard  related  (by  one  who 
should  have  been  w iser),  as  a comical  absurdity, 
this  fact  in  regard  to  a mutual  acquaintance : 
Being  about  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  this  ac- 
quaintance had  proposed,  by  way  of  preparation, 
to  secure  the  services  of  some  competent  con- 
noisseur to  instruct  him  somewhat  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Art.  “Teach  him  what  pictures  to 
like !”  was  the  precise  phraseology  of  the  amused 
narrator.  Now  I think  I am  not  obtuse  to  drol- 
lery of  every  degree,  yet  I failed  to  appreciate 
the  comic  angle  of  this  notion.  Even  before 
experience  had  confirmed  it,  my  impression  was 
that  the  prospective  tourist  had  show’ll  in  this 
the  same  sagacity  which  marks  his  business 
transactions.  His  days  had  been  spent  in  active 
business,  yet  his  evenings  were  conscientiously 
devoted  to  mental  culture,  and  his  residence 
was  in  the  best  provincial  city  of  America ; still 
his  amour  propre  and  his  national  conceit  did 
not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there  was  much 
for  him  to  learn  in  that  strange  land,  and  that 
it  became  him  as  a provident  man  to  prepare 
himself  to  secure  all  its  advantages.  It  seemed 
to  him  not  enough  to  buy  the  best  guide-books, 
and  his  gold  at  the  lowest  rates;  to  beg  let- 
ters of  introduction,  and  acquire  a smattering 
of  Fren<)h.  There  was  that  in  this  new'  old  I 
world  opening  before  him  which  the  most  flu- 
ent French,  the  most  fortunate  introductions,  ! 


the  most  lavish  gold,  could  not  secure  to  him, 
and  into  which  the  most  accurate  guide-books 
and  the  lectures  of  a reliable  connoisseur  per- 
haps could  only  dimly  initiate  him  , yet  it  seemed 
wiser  to  him  to  go  into  the  midst  of  these  treas- 
ures of  Art  with  eyes  half  opened  rather  than 
stone-blind. 

I leave  it  to  any  one  of  common-sense,  who 
has  ever  stood  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Pitti  Palazzo,  the  Vatican,  to  declare  whethci 
every  little  seed  of  knowledge  he  had  ever  gath- 
ered in  regard  to  the  history  of  Art,  or  of  any 
individual  artist  or  work,  did  not  that  day  spring 
up  in  sixtyfold  harvest,  and  whether  he  did  not 
mingle  with  his  rejoicings  self-cxccrations  be- 
cause he  had  so  44  hated  his  own  soul”  as  to  leave 
it  to  such  an  extent  fallow  against  this  glorious 
ripening-dav. 

Now  toward  Rome  again. 

At  six  o'clock  p.m.  we  were  again  in  Livorno 
at  our  humble  inn,  of  which  we  were  the  sole 
guests,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
sole  occupants  save  the  landlord.  We  had  an 
immense  apartment  furnished  with  a generous 
assortment  of  beds  of  varying  dimensions,  with 
fresh  hangings  and  frescoes,  for  all  which  ex- 
uberance we  were  indebted  to  the  fact,  subse- 
quently confided  to  ns,  that  the  young  factotum 
of  the  house  was  to  be  married  the  coming 
w'eek,  and  had  swept  and  garnished  according- 
ly. Furthermore,  we  shared  with  the  good  Abbe 
the  luxury  of  a generous  fire  in  the  salle  a man- 
ger, with  a wri ting-table,  and  unlimited  station- 
ery; paying  for  all  perhaps  one -third  of  the 
regular  rates  at  the  hotels  of  the  guide-books. 

The  alacrity  with  which  our  bell  was  answered, 
and  our  orders  filled,  excited  our  fears  that 
44  service”  would  be  the  heaviest  item  of  our  bill, 
until  we  recognized  in  the  zealous  respondent 
and  executor  invariably,  our  landlord,  repre- 
senting in  his  ubiquitous  self,  Boots,  Waiter, 

Butler,  Cook,  Chamber-maid,  Porter,  and  Com- 
missionaire. In  this  instance,  and  often  subse- 
quently, by  a little  patient  search  we  were  able 
to  secure  (with  fewer  francs  than  would  have 
necessitated  our  occupation  of  a filthy,  dark 
closet  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  grand  hotels) 
the  cleanest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  which 
some  unrecommended  albergo  afforded. 

After  twenty-four  hours’  detention  a boat  ar- 
rived. at  five  p.m.  December  23  we  set  steam 
and  sail  for  Civita  Vecchia,  whither  our  pass- 
ports lmd  preceded  us.  The  Mediterranean  was 
stirred  from  its  depths,  the  boat  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  the  odors  were  passing  show. 

So,  although  our  tickets  included  the  privilege 
of  the  dinner-table,  which  stretched  its  offensive 
length  through  the  entire  sleeping  cabin,  we  dis- 
creetly evinced  our  valor  by  taking  to  our  berths 
at  once.  Peering  through  my  curtains  I had 
the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  passen- 
gers disappear  from  the  dinner  - table,  which 
many  of  them  had  attacked  with  noisy  zest. 

One  by  one  I saw  the  unhappy  wights  grow  pale 
and  betake  themselves  to  cover  like  stricken  deer. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  victftns  was,  I 
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am  glad  to  say,  a smart  young  Frenchman  who, 
as  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  had  promenaded 
the  deck  in  wild  spirits,  puffing  a cigar.  Al- 
though we  (and  we  alone)  escaped  absolute  sea- 
sickness, yet  what  with  the  spasms  of  the  steam- 
er, the  swearing  of  men,  groaning  of  women, 
crying  of  babies,  and  frequent  shipping  of  sea s, 
whereby  the  cabin,  stairway,  and  floor  were 
transformed  into  an  irresponsible  waterfall  and 
threatening  torrent,  we  regi^ered  this  as  a night 
of  horrors. 

At  five  the  next  morning  we  were  roused  from 
a troubled  sleep  by  our  jocund  “ priest  all  shaven 
and  shorn,  ” proclaiming  the  incredible  news 
that  we  were  at  Civita  Vecchia.  To  our  glad 
surprise  it  proved  true.  The  ill-wind  which  we 
had  so  bewailed  the  previous  night  had  actually 
blown  us  the  good  of  bringing  us  to  our  destina- 
tion five  hours  before  we  were  due.  I regard 
this  as  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  steam 
navigation. 

When  the  official,  after  provoking  delay, 
finally  appeared  upon  the  deck  with  the  per- 
mits, without  which  no  one  is  suffered  to  touch 
the  sacred  land,  Babel  confusion  ensued.  For 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  had  learned  to  listen 
for  our  own  name  in  the  most  unexpected  com- 
binations of  the  alphabet,  and  as  the  Papal  en- 
voy’s pronunciation  was  of  the  loosest,  we  in- 
variably made  a rush  at  him  every  time  he 
opened  his  mouth,  until  his  angry  suspicions 
were  so  roused  against  us  that  it  is  a marvel 
that  we  were  ever  permitted  to  descend  into 
one  of  the  rickety  craft  by  which  pilgrims  from 
every  land  are  transported  to  the  embraces  of 
His  Holiness,  and  to  eat  bread  in  his  paradisai- 
cal buffet.  Doubtless  it  was  owing  to  our  heret- 
ical palates  that  this  bread  became  in  our  mouths 
as  the  apples  of  Sodom.  But  in  all  our  travels 
we  were  never  so  badly  served.  Even  the  old 
Abb d,  to  whom  Civita  Vecchia  was  the  very  ante- 
chamber of  heaven,  pronounced  a benediction 
backward  over  its  purgatorial  cuisine.  But  the 
light  afflictions  of  starvation  and  imposition  were 
speedily  forgotten  after  we  entered  the  train  for 
the  Holy  City. 

Although  it  was  the  24th  of  December  the 
meadows  still  “stood  dressed  in  living  green,” 
flaunting  breast-knots  of  yellow  and  white  blos- 
soms— the  Pope’s  colors — while  clouds  of  dande- 
lion-down crossed  our  vision  of  the  distant  Ap- 
ennines crowned  with  snow. 

• The  most  eventful  lifetime  can  have  few 
more  thrilling  moments  than  those  which  meas- 
ure the  near  approach  to  Rome.  But  nobody 
cares  particularly  about  another’s  rapturous  emo- 
tions. They  came  thick  and  fast  to  us;  first 
the  “yellow  Tiber,”  with  its  thickets  of  strange 
reeds,  sung  by  Virgil ; then  the  first  glimpse  of . 
the  glorious  city  itself,  five  miles  away,  invested 
with  the  awful  solitude  of  the  Campagna ; then 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  striding  across  the  des- 
olate plain,  indescribably  picturesque,  with  its 
burden  of  centuries  and  its  clinging  vines ; then 
the  grim  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  the  act- 
ual entrance  of  the  gates  of  Rome. 


It  was  not  Mr.  Murray’s  fault  that  I failed  to 
see  also  St.  Peter’s.  We  were  unfortunately 
seated,  and  for  us  the  marvelous  dome  was  to- 
tally eclipsed  by  the  opacity  of  a German  stu- 
dent on  his  way  to  the  Propaganda.  Having 
assumed  his  tall  bat,  by  way  of  reverential 
salam,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  city,  as  we 
drew  nearer  and  enthusiasm  boiled,  he  suddenly 
caught  up  the  rejected  soft  hat  of  his  travels  and 
thrust  it  upon  the  top  of  his  beaver.  We  sym- 
pathized too  keenly  with  his  emotion  to  appre- 
ciate at  the  moment  his  preposterous  aspect,  of 
which  he  was  of  course  unconscious,  and  only 
mildly  remonstrated  against  this  supplemental 
obscuring  of  our  vision.  But  it  was  too  late  for 
St.  Peter’s.  This  was  reserved  for  our  seeing 
under  more  romantic  circumstances  than  from 
the  window  of  a railway  carriage. 

Alighting  from  the  train  and  entering  the 
station,  I defy  even  the  most  ardent  Roman  pil- 
grim to  retain  a thread  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
well  known  that  Pio  Nono  regards  all  modern 
improvements,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  as  so 
many  infernal-machines,  liable  at  any  moment 

“ their  bolt*  to  throw, 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land.'* 

Accordingly  the  Roman  railway  was  laid  athwart 
his  pathetic  protestations,  and  often  swamped  by 
his  tears.  (It  occurs  to  me  that  this  lachrymal 
tendency  of  His  Holiness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frequent  interruption  of  railroad  communication 
between  Rome  and  the  sinful  world  at  the  pres- 
ent day.)  In  accordance  with  this  apprehen- 
sion a melancholy  satisfaction  has  been  found 
in  appropriating  as  the  station  of  the  Roman 
terminus  of  the  railroad  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  Inquisition,  whose  holier  service  has  been 
sacrilegiously  swept  away. 

In  this  chamber  of  horrors  we  waited  one 
hour  of  sixty  interminable  minutes  for  the 
opening  of  a room  in  which  our  luggage  was 
stored.  It  was  not  pretended  that  there  was 
any  reason  in  this,  only  it  was  “ the  custom.” 

In  this  cold,  damp,  filthy  room  there  were  no 
seats  save  a torture-bench,  so  high  that  when, 
after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  I was  finally 
perched  thereon  my  feet  swung  disconsolately 
clear  of  the  floor ; and  the  only  other  article  in 
the  apartment  was  a little  effigy  of  the  Virgin, 
which  seemed  to  our  weary  vision  to  blink  de- 
risively at  us,  above  the  lamp  which  smoked 
profanely  her  ancient  charms. 

Our  compagnon  du  voyage  had  informed  us 
that  his  arrival  in  the  Holy  City  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a Klosttr/rau  from  his  native  town, 
but  long  resident  in  Rome.  He  also  assured  us 
that  he  would  share  with  us  her  kindly  offices. 

Our  tedium  was  at  last  relieved  by  the  arrival 
not  of  the  Kliislerfrau,  but  of  her  messengers  ; 
another  German  Abbl  and  an  Italian  woman. 

They  seemed  to  recognize  their  guest  from 
among  a crowd  of  passengers  (which  included 
several  priests)  by  a species  of  pious  masonry,  I 
suppose,  and  greeted  him  most  warmly. 

When  our  heretical  persons  were  presented  to 
the  new  Abbe  by  our  old  friend  his  surprise  bore 
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a shade  of  alarm,  bat  his  simple  heart  soon  melt- 
ed toward  us,  and  bubbled  over  in  exclamations 
of  astonishment  that  we  had  really  come  so  many 
thousand  miles,  not  to  worship  at  St.  Peter’s 
tomb,  but  to  see  what  wo  should  see. 

The  new  Abbd  had  been  so  long  absent  from 
his  native  country  that  his  Italian  speech  was 
readiest,  but  he  used  the  German  also,  and  oc- 
casionally an  English  sentence  for  my  peculiar 
benefit.  The  woman,  however,  was  ignorant 
of  all  but  Indian,  although  I at  first  supposed 
that  the  ejaculation  which  the  animated  con- 
versation into  which  the  three  priests  fell  fre- 
quently extracted  from  her  was  our  English  ex- 
pletive, “dear  me,”  but  it  proved  to  be  Deo 
mio  instead.  However,  Number  One  insists 
that  “dear  me  sus,”  which  is  the  innocent  ex- 
plosive of  many  a weary  or  amazed  English- 
speaking  saint,  is  only  a corruption  of  Dea  me 
sustine. 

At  last  we  were  permitted  to  lay  hands  upon 
our  luggage,  and  emerge  from  our  prison.  There 
was  no  resisting  the  generous  kindness  of  our 
Abbe.  Against  our  remonstrances  he  commend- 
ed us  to  the  fatherly  care  of  his  brother-cassock, 
reserving  for  himself  only  the  aid  of  the  forlorn 
woman  with  her  everlasting  “Deo  mio!" 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  “ funnier 
than  Punch,”  and  possibly  more  alarming  than 
Colenso,  to  our  friends  and  parishioners  at  home 
could  they  see  us  at  that  moment  in  our  little 
i oiture  buzzing  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Rome  with  “wot  larks”  legibly  written  on  our 
faces,  while  opposite  us,  on  the  little  drop-seat, 
beaming  at  us  graciously  from  under  his  im- 
mense shovel-hat,  sot  the  Roman  priest ; while 
racing  with  us  for  some  distance  was  a similar 

vehicle,  in  which  sat  good  old  Abb<5  S with 

his  fatherly  smile,  and  the  solemn  old  woman 
with  her  pious  refrain.  But  soon  our  ways  part- 
ed. Abbe  S was  whirled  away  to  his  quar- 

ters, already  secured  for  him  on  the  heights  be- 
yond the  Vatican ; while  we,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  new  patron,  sought  for  lodgings. 

There  was  a volume  of  significance  in  the  ig- 
norance which  this  priest  displayed  in  regard  to 
the  objects  of  interest  which  wo  passed,  and  his 
childish  amazement  at  our  enthusiastic  inqui- 
ries. Even  the  Pantheon,  before  whose  hoary 
majesty  we  held  our  breath,  he  pointed  out  to 
ns  as  Santa  Maria  ad  Marti/res , one  of  the  thou- 
sand parish  churches  in  Rome ! The  tread-mill 
offices  of  his  daily  life  might  as  well  have  been 
performed  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  as  amidst  the 
glories  of  antiquity,  history,  and  art.  He  had 
actually  never  entered  the  Gallery  of  the  Vati- 
can until  he  accompanied  our  friend  tho  Abbe 
a few  days  after  our  arrival,  although  for  many 
years  he  had  lived  within  three  minutes’  walk, 
of  its  treasures.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful and  simple-hearted  men  I ever  saw,  but  by 
no  means  the  cleanliest  or  wisest. 

It  was  several  days  after  he  had  deposited  us 
at  a comfortable  albergo , and  dismissed  our  vox- 
ture  (without  the  tax  which  the  driver  attempt- 
ed to  impose  upon  our  ignorance),  and  returned 


to  his  priestly  duties,  that  we  discovered  that  he 
was  a hero. 

Yes ; to  us  was  given  the  honor  of  being  taken 
into  Rome  by  the  very  man  who  took  Pio  Nono 
out  of  the  same  once  upon  a time.  In  the  last 
Revolution,  when  the  mob  threatened  the  Quirt - 
naley  this  faithful  priest  made  his  way  into  tho 
Palace,  and  ran  his  Holiness  out  upon  a species 
of  underground  railway  into  the  sacred  refuge 
of  Gaeta , first  cxdfcmging  the  superb  robes  in 
which  the  present  Pope  delights  to  deck  himself 
for  the  sombre  homeliess  of  an  ordinary  priest’s 
garb. 

When  Pio  Nono  returned  in  triumphant  state 
to  his  throne  his  humble  deliverer  was  not  for- 
gotten. He  made  him  military  chaplain,  and 
to  this  day  frequently  grants  him  gracious  en- 
trance to  the  domestic  sanctum  of  the  Vatican. 

One  has  not  really  seen  Rome  until  he  has 
seen  St.  Peter’s,  and  we  did  not  let  a day  dawn 
before  we  had  stood  Jn  the  world-famed  Piazza. 
But  having  played  so  long  by  the  way,  I must 
defer  till  another  time  the  story  of  our  Christ- 
mas-eve. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  some  time  since, 
suggested  a collection  of  typographical  er- 
rors. The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a con- 
tribution in  that  direction.  Many  of  these  in- 
stances may  be  familiar,  while  many  others  have 
not  before  received  special  notice.  Now  for  a 
beginning,  with  illustrations  of  paragraphs  made 
ludicrous  by  tho  transposition  of  lines. 

Two  articles  had  been  prepared  for  a New 
York  daily  (one  containing  a sermon  preached 
by  an  eminent  divine,  and  the  other  about  the 
freaks  of  a mad  dog),  but,  unfortunately,  the  fore- 
man, when  placing  them  in  the  form,  “mixed” 
them,  making  the  following  contre-temps : 

‘‘The  Rev.  James  Thompson,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  preached  to  a large  concourse  of  people  ou  Sunday 
last.  This  was  his  last  sermon.  In  a few  weeks  he  will 
bid  farewell  to  his  congregation,  as  his  physicians  advise 
him  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He  exhorted  his  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  after  offering  a devout  prayer,  took  a whim  to 
cut  up  some  fTantic  freaks.  He  ran  up  Timothy  Street  to 
Johnson,  and  down  Benefit  Street  to  College.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  n couple  of  boys  seized  him,  tied 
a tin  kettle ‘to  his  tail,  and  he  again  started.  A great 
crowd  collected,  and  for  a time  there  was  a grand  scene 
of  noise,  running,  and  confusion.  After  some  trouble  he 
was  shot  by  a policeman.'* 

A similar  accident  of  the  types  lately  occurred 
in  the  experience  of  a Western  editor,  who  gave 
out  two  articles  for  his  paper— one  on  a political 
subject,  and  another  on  fattening  swine.  What 
was  his  surprise,  in  looking  over  his  paper  on  the 
following  morning,  to  find  that  by  some  sleight 
of  hand  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  the  articles 
had  changed  headings,  and  that  one  of  them  be- 
gan: 

“GREAT  HOGS! 

“Under  this  head,  we  include  the  clergy,  tho  editorial 
fraternity,  and  the  members  of  Congress.'* 

Blackwood's  Magazine  mentions  an  odd  inci- 
dent which  occurred  to  a book  called  “ The  Men 
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of  the  Time.”  It  sometimes  happens  in  a print- 
ing-office that  some  of  the  types,  perhaps  a 
.printed  line  or  two,  fall  out  of  the  form.  Those 
in  whoso  hand*  the  accident  happens  generally 
try  to  put  things  to  rights  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  may  be  very  successful  in  restoring  appear- 
ances with  the  most  deplorable  results  to  the 
sense.  It  happened  thus  in  the  instance  re- 
ferred to.  A few  lines  dropping  out  of  the 
“Life  of  Robert  Owen,*’  the  parallelogram  Com- 
munist, were  hustled,  as  the  nearest  place  of  ref- 
uge, into  the  biography  of  his  closest  alphabet- 
ical neighbor — “ Oxford,  Bishop  of.”  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  article  began  as  follows : 

44  OXFORD,  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  'Wilukbfobce, 
Bishop  of— -was  born  in  1805.  A more  kind-hearted  and 
truly  benevolent  man  does  not  exist.  A skeptic  as  regards 
religious  revelation,  be  is  nevertheless  an  ont-an-out  be- 
liever in  spirit  movements." 

When  this  blunder  was  discovered  the  leaf 
was  canceled ; but  a few  copies  of  the  book  had 
got  into  circulation. 

The  more  frequent  errors,  however,  are  made 
by  the  change  of  a word  or  a letter.  A lad  in 
a printing-office,  who  knew  more  about  type-set- 
ting  than  he  did  of  the  Greek  mythology,  in 
looking  over  a poem  they  were  printing,  came 
upon  the  name  Hecate,  one  of  the  female  divini- 
ties of  the  lower  world,  occurring  in  a line  some- 
thing like  this : 

44  Shall  reign  the  Hecate  of  the  deepest  bell.** 

The  boy,  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  an  er- 
ror, ran  to  the  master  printer  and  eagerly  in- 
quired whether  there  was  an  e in  cat.  “ Why, 
no,  you  blockhead,”  was  the  reply.  Away  went 
the  boy  to  the  press-room,  and  extracted  the  ob- 
jectionable letter.  But  fancy  the  horror  of  both 
poet  and  publisher,  when  the  poem  appeared 
Vfith  the  line : 

44  Shall  reign  the  He  cat  of  the  deepest  helL** 

Miss  Gould,  the  poetess,  gives  a ludicrous  in- 
cident in  reference  to  a poem  she  had  sent  to  a 
country  editor.  She  says : “ For  the  dew-drop 
that  falls  upon  the  freshly-blown  roses,”  he  made 
it  “freshly-blown  noses.” 

Dr.  Kunze,  a prominent  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  addressed  a communi- 
cation on  a vexed  chronological  question,  to  Mr. 
Lang,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Gazette . In 
his  letter  he  adverted  to  the  Gregorian  style,  and 
mentioned  Pope  Gregory.  The  faithful  Gazette 
'printed  “Tom  Gregory.”  The  venerable  Doc- 
tor hastened  to  his  friend,  and  remonstrated  on 
the  injury  he  had  done  him,  and  requested  the 
erratum  to  specify  instead  of  “ Tom  Gregory” 
“ Pope  Gregory  XIII.”  Again  an  alteration 
was  made,  and  the  Gazette  requested  its  readers 
“for  Tom  Gregory  to  read  Pope  Tom  Gregory 
XIII.”  Only  one  more  attempt  at  correction 
was  made,  when  the  compositor  had  the  typog- 
raphy so  changed  that  it  read  ‘‘Torn  Gregory 
the  Pope.”  The  learned  divine,  with  a heavy 
heart,  in  a final  interview  with  the  erudite  edi- 
tor, begged  him  to  make  no  further  improve- 
ments, as  he  dreaded  the  loss  oLall  the  repnta- 
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tion  his  years  of  devotion  to  the  subject  had  se- 
cured to  him. 

An  English  writer  makes  reference  to  a vol- 
ume of  popular  sermons,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  proof-readers,  a deplorable 
number  of  typographical  errors  appeared.  One 
of  these,  as  if  in  reference  to  the  others,  was 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  author;  the  verse  “ Princes 
have  persecuted  me  without  a cause,”  being 
made  to  read,  “Printers  have  persecuted  me 
without  a cause.”  A religious  paper,  called  the 
Gospel  Banner , was  once  printed  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  with  the  motto,  “In  the  name  of  our 
God  we  vp  set  our  banners,”  the  two  words  “ set 
up”  being  simply  transposed.  A New  York 
paper  speaking  of  a Russian  loan  of  thirty  thou- 
sand roubles,  very  quietly  6aid  by  its  types  that 
‘4  the  Russian  Government  had  advertised  for  a 
loan  of  thirty  thousand  troubles .” 

In  Mr.  Pycroft*s  “ Ways  and  Words  of  Men 
of  Letters,”  there  is  given  a conversation  with  a 
printer:  44 Really,”  said  the  printer,  “gentle- 
men should  not  place  such  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  eye-sight  of  our  hard-worked  and  half- 
blinded  reader  of  proofs ; for  I am  ashamed  to 
say  that  we  utterly  ruined  one  poet  by  a ludi- 
crous misprint.”  “Indeed!  and  what  was  the 
unhappy  line  ?”  “ Why,  Sir,  the  poet  intended 

to  say,  4 See  the  pale  martyr  in  a sheet  of  fire 
instead  of  which  wc  made  him  to  say,  #See  the 
pale  martyr  with  his  shirt  on  fire*”' 

During  high  party  times  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  paper  of  one  party  boasted  that 

44  The  oracle  of  the  day 
Carries  the. away.** 

The  printer’s  devil  of  the  rival  establishment 
gained  access  to  the  office  by  the  roof  and  al- 
tered the  last  word  so  that  it  read, 

44  The  oracle  of  the  day 
Carries  the  swag.*' 

At  a great  public  demonstration  held  in  En- 
gland, after  one  or  two  unimportant  speeches,  a 
certain  demagogue  arose  whose  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  load  and  enthusiastic  cheering 
from  the  multitude.  A party  newspaper  de- 
scribing this,  in  the  course  of  its  gratulatoiy  and 
fervid  report,  said  that  the  vast  concourse  had 
“ rent  the  air  with  their  snouts .” 

At  a meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  As- 
sociation, in  Providence,  the  friencls  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  were  surprised  to  read  an 
acconnt  in  the  papers  that,  after  one  of  the  even- 
ing sessions,  the  Doctor  gave  a “ billiard  party.” 
The  types  should  have  pronounced  it  a brilliant 
party. 

But  really  proof-readers  are  sometimes  very 
negligent.  A while  ago,  in  speaking  of  Govern- 
or M4Doweir8  speech  in  Congress  on  a certain 
occasion,  the  reporter’s  manuscript  said : “ Many 
members  wept , and  among  them  Mr.  Speaker 
Winthrop  more  than  once  gave  way  to  his  feel- 
ings in  a flood  of  tears.”  The  printed  copy 
read,  “Many  members  slept,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Winthrop  more  than  once  gave  way  to  his  feel- 
ings in  a flow  of  beer 
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The  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Observer , several 
years  since,  in  reference  to  a gentleman  of  whom 
he  was  writing  said,  he  was  rectus  in  ecelesia , 
that  is,  “in  good  standing  with  the  church.’* 
The  compositor,  to  whom  this  was  a dead  lan- 
guage, in  the  absence  of  the  editor,  converted  it 
into  rcclus  in  culina,  which,  although  pretty  good 
Latin,  somewhat  changes  the  sense,  as  it  ac- 
corded to  the  reverend  gentleman  spoken  of 
only  “ a good  standing  in  the  kitchen.” 

A typographical  error  in  a Cleveland  paper 
made  one  of  the  hills  of  Japan  only  five  hun- 
dred miles  high.  In  the  next  issue  the  editor 
requests  his  readers  to  deduct  2,639,500  feet 
from  the  former  statement. 

The  importance  of  correct  punctuation  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following,  which  shows  also 
that  clergymen  who  recommend  patent  medi- 
cines should  be  very  careful  in  their  collocation 
of  words,  otherwise  they  may  convert  a very 
grave  matter  into  a very  ludicrous  one.  Read 
this,  and  put  on  it  the  meaning  which  is  most 
natural : 

u I continued  on  using  It,  and  by  the  time  I had  taken 
five  bottles  1 found  myself  completely  cured , after  having 
been  brought  so  near  to  the  gates  of  death  by  means  of 
your  invaluable  medicine." 

Tho  following  result  of  the  omission  of  a 
comma  is  rather  ludicrous.  In  an  interesting 
article  about  the  inauguration  of  a new  hospital 
building  in  New  York,  the  writer  is  made  to 
state  that  “an  extensive  view  is  presented  from 
tho  fourth  story  of  the  Hudson  River.”  Here  is 
another  instance  of  strange  mixture,  contained 
in  a paper  announcing  a person’s  decease : “ His 
remains  were  committed  to  that  bourne  whence 
no  traveler  returns  attended  by  his  friends.” 

Many  strange  mistakes  are  sometimes  made 
in  advertisements.  An  important  mercantile 
house  in  New  York  had  occasion  to  advertise  for 
sale  a quantity  of  brass  hoppers,  such  ns  are 
used  for  coffee-mills.  But  instead  of  brass  hop- 
pers the  newspaper  said  grasshojjpers.  In  a 
short  time  the  merchant’s  counting-room  was 
thronged  with  inquirers  for  the  new  article  of 
merchandise. 

A paper  in  Buffalo  had  this  novel  correction : 
“In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue,  for  4 Bumbleton’s  Storm  Destroying 
Porringers,’  read  ‘Hamilton’s  Worm  Destroy- 
ing Lozenges.”* 

The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  in  a Phil- 
adelphia paper  an  advertisement  of  a political 
meeting  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  announced 

that  Hon.  Mr. would  address  “the  masses.” 

By  the  simple  misplacement  of  merely  a “space” 
the  public  was  informed  that  the  address  would 
be  delivered  to  “ them  asses  at  National  Hall.” 

Campbell’s  celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles  was 
announced  in  oneof  the  advertisements  as  “Camp- 
bell’s Essay  on  Mangles.”  A dancing-master,  in 
renewing  his  solicitations  for  patronage,  wished 
to  express  his  obligations  for  past  favors,  when 
the  printer  made  him  say,  “most  respectfully 
offers  his  shanks.” 

A gentleman  of  the  press  who  does  not  write 


very  legibly,  lately  sent  to  tho  compositors  the 
following  announcement:  “The //ar//y,  another 
of  the  six  iron  steam  vessels  built  by  Messrs. 
Dichborn  and  Mare,  is  ready  for  commission- 
ing.” The  printer  composed  as  follows : “The 
happy  mother  of  the  six  iron  steam  vessels  built 
by  Messrs.  Dichborn  and  Mare,  is  ready  for 
commissioning.” 

Here  are  other  instances  illustrating  the  fact 
that  no  little  mischief  is  often  done  by  the 
change  of  a word.  In  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review , 1855,  a writer  has  occasion  to  say  that 
the  “ Diversions  of  Purley,”  an  admirable  vol- 
ume on  etymology  by  the  celebrated  Horne 
Tooke,  44  is  a book  of  which  even  literary  men 
often  know  but  little  beyond  the  title.”  The 
compositor,  one  would  almost  imagine,  determ- 
ined that  they  should  know  less,  for  strangely 
enough  he  entitles  it  “ The  Diversities  of  Bar- 
ley.” 

The  Tribune , in  1853,  stated  that  “Dr. Pond, 
the  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  is  giving  lectures  in  that  city  to 
show  that  theology  is  no  science,  and  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  it  whatever.”  The  statement  was 
at  once  passed  round  the  daily  press  with  great 
eagerness,  and  took  the  public  by  surprise  as 
would  a clap  of  thunder  from  a clear  sky  at 
noonday.  Notwithstanding  the  long-established 
character  of  the  w-orthy  Professor,  of  course  every 
body  w as  prepared  to  believe  it,  and  very  soon 
the  world  was  told  that  he  had  become  a gross 
infidel,  and  trampled  the  Bible  under  his  feet 
like  Paine  and  Voltaire.  At  length  the  Tribune 
corrected  the  error,  and  said  that  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  compositor  theology  was  printed 
instead  of  phrenology ; adding  that  the  doctor  in 
his  theology  was  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills,  . 
but  was  no  believer  in  phrenology. 

An  Eastern  Magazine  lately  gave  as  follows, 
three  instances  of  the  false  combination  of  let- 
ters, showing  that  as  among  men  so  among  types, 

“ one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  One,  who 
in  writing  in  all  innocency  of  a session  of  the 
Historical  Society,  affirmed  mildly  in  manu- 
script, “All  went  smoothly,”  but  weeks  after 
was  made  to  declare  in  blatant  print,  “All  want 
snoring  ly.  ” 

Another  flagrant  example  still  shows  its  front 
on  the  page  of  a child’s  book.  In  the  latest 
edition  of  44  Our  Little  Girls”  there  occurs  the 
description  of  a christening  wherein  a venerable^ 
divine  is  made  to  dip  his  head  into  the  conse- 
crating water  and  lay  it  upon  the  child. 

Many  instances  might  be  afforded  of  strange 
and  unnatural  murders  having  been  committed 
by  a single  letter.  The  Philadelphia  Post  con- 
tributes the  following:  “We  seldom  take  notice 
of  typographical  errors,  except  when  the  sense  is 
greatly  perverted  by  them.  For  instance,  in 
our  last  paper  a biography  of  Newton  contained 
the  phrase,  4 Yes,  the  immoral  Newton  lived  like 
other  men.*  It  should  have  been  4 the  immortal 
Newton.’  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  only 
a t’s  difference  between  the  two  words,  while 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  two 
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things.”  A New  York  daily  paper,  in  1855, 
committed  a similar  blunder,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a compositor’s  error,  it  announced  that 
“the  inhabitants  of  New  York  suffer  at  present 
from  a high  state  of  morality." 

Moore,  in  his  Diary  of  1818,  says  that  he  saw 
a very  beautifully  printed  American  Edition  of 
“Gifford’s  Journal’’  published  in  New  York; 
but  in  the  preface,  where  he  draws  a parallel 
between  Horace  and  Juvenal,  he  says  “ Horace 
was  of  an  easy  disposition,  inclining  to  indo- 
lence.” The  American  printer,  however,  had 
converted  it  into  “inclining  to  insolence.” 

During  the  Mexican  war  one  of  the  English 
newspapers  hurriedly  announced  an  important 
item  of  news  from  Mexico,  that  General  Pillow 
and  thirty-seven  men  had  been  lost  in  a bottle 
[ battle ].  Some  other  paper  informed  the  pub- 
lic, not  long  ago,  that  a man  had  been  brought 
before  a police-court  on  the  charge  of  having 
stolen  a small  ox  [box]  from  a lady’s  work-bag. 

“A  rat”  [raft],  says  yet  another  paper,  “de- 
scending the  river,  came  in  contact  with  the 

steamboat ; and  so  serious  was  the  injury 

to  the  boat  that  great  exertions  were  necessary 
to  save  it.”  An  English  paper  once  stated  that 
the  Russian  General  Rackinoffkowsky  was  found 
dead  with  a long  word  [s/roref]  in  his  mouth. 
Another,  in  giving  a description  of  a battle  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  said  that  the 
conflict  was  dreadful,  and  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  laughter  [slaughter].  Anoth- 
er reported  that  a gentleman  had  been  brought 
before  a sitting  magistrate  to  answer  the  charge 
of  having  eaten  [beaten]  a stage-driver  for  de- 
manding more  than  his  fare.  We  have  some- 
times had  the  misfortune  to  see  “the  internal 
relations  of  the  church”  converted  into  “ the 
infernal  relations  of  the  church.” 

See,  again,  how  the  types  dance  and  change 
into  ludicrous  terms  in  the  following : The  New 
York  Atlas,  some  time  since,  speaking  of  a man 
of  some  celebrity,  then  recently  deceased,  under- 
took to  say,  “ He  subsequently  commenced  life 
as  a legal  practitioner,  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  his  love  of  letters.”  The  editor  did  not  ex- 
amine his  proof,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
at  his  breakfast-table,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  “ He  subsequently  commenced  life  as 
a legal  politician,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
his  love  of  bitters.”  By  a typographical  error 
in  a newspaper  the  public  was  informed,  some 
titne  ago,  that  “ two  cows  were  cut  into  calves 
[haloes]  by  the  railroad  train.” 

The  line, 

44  So  the  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain,” 
has  been  erroneously  printed 

44  So  the  stuck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plate." 

Some  errors  have,  undoubtedly,  been  made 
with  malice  prepense.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cros- 
well  was  editor  of  the  old  Hudson  Balance , a mer- 
chant  by  the  name  of  Peter  Cole  chanced  to  get 
married.  Cole,  however,  was  very  unpopular, 
and  was  not  one  of  the  brightest  intelligences 
even  of  those  days.  The  bride,  also,  was  a little 
more  no  than  yes  in  her  intellectual  furnishment. 


It  used  to  be  a common  practice  in  the  country, 
in  sending  marriage  notices  to  the  press,  to  tack 
on  a bit  of  poetry  in  the  shape  of  some  sweet 
hymeneal  sentimentality.  In  compliance  with 
this  custom  the  groomsman  added  a line  or  two 
from  one  of  the  poets,  where  the  bard  speaks  of 
the  marriage  state,  “when  heart  meets  heart 
reciprocally  soft.”  The  wicked  boys  in  the 
printing-office,  however,  corrected  the  poet, 
making  the  line  read  thus *. 

“When  head  meets  head  reciprocally  soft.” 

The  perversions  of  Scripture  made  by  print- 
ers are  sometimes  more  than  curious.  The  fol- 
lowing are  cases  in  point : The  late  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jay,  of  England,  printed  a sermon  on  the 
text,  * 4 Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.”  The  printer  made  the 
last  word  to  read  wife.  Mr.  Jay  corrected  the 
mistake  in  his  first  and  second  proofs  without 
securing  the  desired  alteration.  When  he  came 
to  the  last  review,  and  noticed  that  the  bad 
blunder  had  not  been  corrected,  he  wrote  on  the 
margin,  “This  depends  altogether  upon  circum- 
stances— change  your  4 wife’  into  4 life .*  ” 

It  is  related  that  a printer’s  widow  in  Ger- 
many, while  an  edition  of  the  Bible  was  being 
printed  at  her  establishment,  altered  that  sen- 
tence of  subjugation  to  her  husband,  pronounced 
on  Eve  in  Genesis,  so  that  instead  of  reading, 
“he  shall  be  thy  lord”  [fijerr],  it  said,  “and 
he  shall  be  thy  fool”  [Xarr].  Copies  of  this 
edition  were  bought  up  at  enormous  prices. 

Errors  of  a very  serio-comic  nature  have  oc- 
casionally occurred.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  once  published  in  England  in  which  the 
word  not  was  omitted  in  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment. For  this  offense,  whether  by  careless- 
ness or  design,  the  Archbishop  imposed  the 
heaviest  penalty  known  in  history.  The  edi- 
tion was  required  to  be  called  in  and  destroyed, 
and  a fine  imposed  of  £20,000  sterling. 

An  edition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missal  was 
once  published  in  France,  in  w'hich  the  acci- 
dental substitution  merely  of  the  u for  a was  the 
cause  of  a shocking  blunder,  changing,  as  it  did, 
the  w'ord  calotte  (an  ecclesiastical  cap  or  mitre) 
into  calotte , which  means,  in  plain  Anglo-Sax- 
on, a gentleman’s  small  clothes.  The  error  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  directions  for  conducting 
the  service,  where  it  said : “Here  the  priest  will 
take  off  his  calotte." 

The  religionsly-important  loss  of  a single  let- 
ter is  seen  by  the  following : A printer  putting 
t(f  press  a form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  c in  the  following  passage  dropped  out  un- 
perceived by  him:  44  We  shall  all  be  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.”  When  the  book 
appeared,  to  the  honor  of  the  devout  worshiper, 
the  passage  read,  44  We  shall  all  be  hanged  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.” 

The  chapter  endeth  with  the  following : Gov- 
ernor Andrews,  of  Massachusetts,  lately  said 
that  he  and  his  family  were  44  too  intense  Yan- 
kees to  bear  transplanting;”  but  the  very  ec- 
centric types  of  a Boston  newspaper  reported  him 
as  sayiug  that  they  were  44  too  great  paupers .” 
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THE  USES  OF  LIFE. 

THOUGH  we  climb  fame’s  proudest  height, 

Though  we  sit  on  hills  afar, 

Where  the  thrones  of  triumph  are; 

Though  all  deepest  mysteries  be  open  to  our  sight, 

If  we  win  not  by  that  power 
For  the  world  another  dower — 

If  this  great  Humanity  share  not  in  our  gain, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Though  we  revel  in  sweet  dreams;  \ 

Though  with  poet's  eye  we  look 
Full  on  Nature’s  open  book, 

And  our  spirits  wander,  singing  with  the  birds  and  the  streams; 

If  we  let  no  music  in 

To  the  world  of  grief  and  sin — 

If  we  draw  no  spirit  heavenward  by  the  strain, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Though  our  lot  be  calm  and  bright; 

Though  upon  our  brows  we  wear 
Youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty  rare, 

And  the  hours  go  swiftly,  singing  in  their  flight ; 

If  we  let  no  glory  down 
Any  darkened  life  to  crown — 

If  our  grace  and  joyance  have,  no  ministry  for  pain. 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Though  for  weary  years  we  toil; 

Though  we  gather  all  the  gold 
From  the  mines  of  wealth  untold, 

Though  from  farthest  shores  of  ocean  we  have  brought  the  spoil; 
What  at  the  last  is  won 
If  we  hear  not  God’s  “Well  done?”  . 

If  the  world’s  want  and  sorrow  be  not  lessened  by  our  gain, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Though  we  be,  in  heart  and  hand, 

Mighty  with  all  foes  to  cope, 

Rich  in  courage  and  in  hope, 

Fitted  as  strong  laborers  in  the  world  to  stand — 

If  with  these  we  right  no  wrong 
What  avails  it  to  be  strong? 

If  we  strengthen  not  the  weak,  raise  not  the  bowed  again, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

To  the  giver  shall  be  given — 

If  thou  wouldst  walk  in  light 
Make  other  spirits  bright; 

Who,  seeking  for  himself  alone,  ever  entered  heaven? 

In  blessing  wff  are  blest ; 

In  labor  And  our  rest. 

If  we  bend  not  to  the  world’s  work,  heart,  and  hand,  and  brain, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Selfishness  is  utter  loss; 

Life's  most  perfect  joy  and  good — 

Ah!  how  few  have  understood! 

Only  One  hath  proved  it  fully,  and  He  died  upon  the  cross, 

Taking  on  Himself  the  curse 
So  to  bless  a Universe. 

If  we  follow  not  his  footsteps  through  the  pathway  straight  and  plain, 
We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 
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BIRDS— THEIR  MIGRATIONS  AND 
SOJOURNINGS. 

OBSERVING  birds  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  we  shall  find  that  they  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  four  kinds: — First , 
Those  which  remain  with  us  throughout  the 
whole  year;  Secondy  Those  which  stay  during 
snmmer  only ; Third,  Those  which  remain  dur- 
ing winter  only ; and,  Fourth , Those  which  are 
but  transient  visitors,  passing  and  repassing  be- 
tween their  winter  resorts  farther  Bouth  and 
their  breeding-places  farther  north. 

First  to  be  mentioned  are  our  proper  resident 
birds,  which  bravely  abide  with  us  throughout 
the  year,  and  enliven  our  seven  months  of  sober 
earth,  leafless  trees,  and  cirrhus  cloud.  These 
are  the  partridge,  quail,  blue-jay,  woodpecker, 
hen-hawk,  owl,  and  crow.  They  are  among 
the  wildest  of  our  birds,  the  shyest  of  man  al- 
though seeing  him  most.  They  make  no  regu- 
lar migrations  at  certain  seasons,  but,  unless  dis- 
turbed, will  live  out  their  life  close  to  their  favorite 
haunts,  realizing  doubtless,  in  many  instances, 
the  fancy  of  Wordsworth  in  “Hart  Leap  Well.” 

An  examination  of  their  wings  will  readily 
show  how  unfitted  are  most  of  the  species  for 
extended  flights.  Those  of  the  quail  and  par- 
tridge are  very  small — mere  flippers — and  their 
flying,  which  is  a kind  of  flutter,  serves  admira- 
bly to  launch  the  bird  suddenly  upon  the  wing 
and  to  bring  it  from  the  start  into  rapid  motion ; 
but  it  is  very  unlike  the  steady  sweep  of  the 
“ sail-broad  vans”  which  sustain  the  wild-goose 
for  so  many  hours  in  the  high  air.  It  is  a com- 
mon belief  that  the  partridge#can  fly  but  a single 
breath  at  once ; and  it  is  p fact  that  he  does  not 
continue  in  the  air  longer  than  the  loon  and 
other  divers  remain  under  water,  and  that  num- 
bers will  accumulate  along  the  banks  of  narrow 
f rivers,  unwilling  to  trust  themselves  to  cross. 
Xenophon  informs  us  that  the  soldiers  of  Cy- 
rus's expedition  caught  bustards  in  the  open 
Arabian  plain ; “for  they  flew  but  a short  dis- 
tance like  partridges,  and  soon  tired and,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  assertion  respecting  either 
bird  is  not  improbable. 

These  birds  seem  to  be  a kind  of  connecting 
link  between  those  whose  wings  only  assist  their 
leg3,  and  those  whose  wings  entirely  sustain 
them  in  the  air ; for  they  are  swift  runners,  and 
both  begin  and  end  their  short  flight  with  a run. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  partridge,  when  started  by 
the  dog,  merely  flew  up  into  the  nearest  tree 
like  the  wild  turkey,  and  “treeing”  was  the 
technical  term  for  the  use  of  the  pointer  or  set- 
ter. But  from  having  been  so  much  hunted  and 
shot  at  his  habits  in  this  respect  have  changed. 
He  now  springs  up  suddenly  and  steers  in  fell 
haste  to  some  covert,  making  the  woods  resound 
with  the  whirring  of  his  small  but  compact  pin- 
ions. But  when  his  flight  is  voluntary  it  is  slow- 
er and  without  the  noise.  I was  once  watching 
a flock  of  pigeons  when  a large  bird  passed  into 
the  tree  as  quietly  and  silently  as  a bird  of  prey, 
but  when  shot  it  proved  to  be  a partridge. 
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Woodpeckers  are  also  poor  flyers,  reaching 
one  tree  from  another  by  leaps  through  the  air 
rather  than  by  flying,  much  in  the  manner  of 
flying  squirrels,  and  using  the  tail  as  well  as 
the . wings.  But  they  are  splendid  climbers, 
not  merely  hopping  about  among  the  branches 
like  most  birds,  but  running  down  the  trunks 
head-foremost  like  cats.  The  blue-jay  has 
much  the  same  habit,  and  is  by  no  means  a fa- 
mous flyer.  The  owl  also,  from  the  looseness 
of  his  plumage,  flies  silently,  as  his  business  re- 
quires, but  yet  heavily.  The  wing,  to  be  best 
suited  for  long  flights,  must  have  both  strength 
and  compactness  of  plumage.  That  of  the  owl 
has  the  one,  that  of  the  partridge  the  other, 
whirring  as  it  cuts  the  air;  that  of  the  wild- 
goose  both.  The  remaining  birds  of  the  first 
class  make  some  irregular  migrations,  as  will 
appear. 

Next  are  the  well-known  species,  which  pass 
the  breeding  season  of  five  months  in  our  lati- 
tude— that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  fol- 
lowing any  of  the  classifications  yet  made,  which 
are  in  a great  degree  artificial,  we  shall  find  that 
they  present  about  forty  varieties. 

Of  these  the  chip-sparrow,  bobolink,  lark, 
chewink,  woodcock,  plover,  killdeer,  tipup,  whip- 
poor-will,  night-hawk,  and  meadow-hawk  build 
upon  the  ground.  The  red-wing,  yellow-bird, 
wood-thrush,  cat-bird,  small  blue  crane,  and 
sparrow  build  upon  bushes.  The  barn,  chim- 
ney, and  eave  swallows  build  where  their  name  ' 
would  indicate.  The  bank-swallow  and  king- 
fisher build  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  banks 
of  streams.  The  pheebe  has  her  nest  under 
open  buildings,  the  wren  and  martin  in  boxes 
made  and  provided  for  them;  the  woodpeck- 
er, bluebird,  sparrow-hawk,  pigeon-hawk,  and 
wood-duck  in  holes  and  hollows  of  trees ; and, 
finally,  the  robin,  dove,  oriole,  humming-bird, 
crow,  blackbird,  king-bird,  eagle-cuckoo,  shrike, 
pigeon-crane,  indigo-bird,  red-bird,  night-heron, 
osprey,  and  wax-wing  upon  the  branches.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  cow-bunting  or  black- 
bird, which  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests 
and  allows  them  to  rear  its  young.  It  is  a com- 
mon notion  that  the  cuckoo  does  the  same ; but 
I have  found  the  American  cuckoo  sitting  upon 
eggs  like  other  birds,  and  confirmed  the  fact  by 
repeated  and  careful  observations.  Of  all  the 
inland  birds  of  New  England  and  New  York 
that  is,  indeed,  a rara  avis  which  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  above.  Even  a great  forest  like  the 
Adirondac  gives  no  additions  to  this  class,  for 
they  are  birds  of  civilization,  found  only  where 
there  are  groves,  gardens,  fruits,  plowed  fields, 
and  buildings ; in  short,  man  and  his  works. 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  a few  6pecics 
which  breed  to  the  northward,  passing  the  win- 
ter with  us  only  by  way  of  southern  sojourn. 

They  are  the  snow-birds,  some  species  of  the 
owl,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  woodpeckers. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  consists  of  those 
which  breed  in  Arctic  regions  and  visit  us  only 
in  the  way  of  migration.  The  species  are  com- 
paratively few,  but  the  number  of  individuals  is 
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immense.  Some  pass  high  over  our  heads^like 
the  brant  or  common  wild-goose,  or  even  among 
the  very  clouds,  like  the  loon  and  gull,  alight- 
ing only  in  the  great  lakes ; others,  as  the  duck, 
working  more  slowly  up  and  down  our  rivers 
and  water-courses;  or,  like  the  snipe  family, 
along  the  sea-coast ; all  having  their  homes  in 
higher  latitudes.  In  books  and  cabinets  they 
are  frequently  jumbled  together  with  our  resi- 
dent birds,  as  if  belonging  to  the  same  region. 
Specimens,  indeed,  of  almost  evety  variety  are 
seen  and  shot  at,  for  they  are  all  aquatic.  But 
they  are  in  no  sense  birds  of  our  State  or  region 
any  more  than  a Canadian  is  our  fellow-citizen 
because,  on  his  way  to  Newport,  he  may  have 
been  seen  on  oar  steamboats  or  killed  on  one  of 
our  railroads. 

Birds  belong  only  where  they  breed ; they  have 
homes  only  where  they  rear  their  young;  and 
the  gulls,  geese,  ducks,  eider-ducks,  and  birds  of 
that  class  not  only  do  not  now  nest,  but  never 
have  nested,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  The 
accounts  of  persons  who  have  been  carried  away 
captive  by  Indians  of  our  early  history  into  un- 
broken forests,  and  the  legends  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  show  that  the  habits  of  these  birds 
were  the  same  then  as  now.  To  seckon  these 
transient  visitors  as  summer  birds  is  simply  a 
contradiction  of  terms ; for  all  birds  breed  in  the 
summer,  and  where  they  breed  they  are  resi- 
dents, not  visitors. 

At  the  most  northern  point  reached  by  Kane, 
in  latitude  82°  N.,  the  rocks  were  crowded  with 
sea-swallows,  ducks,  gulls,  and  geese,  breeding 
as  early  as  the  last  of  June.  Only  such  condi- 
tions of  climate  as  these  regions  afford  can  feed 
the  myriads  whose  nests  crowd  whole  islands. 
For  three  months  of  delightful  summer  the  sun 
is  almost  constantly  shining,  and  on  the  savage 
Labrador  coast  may  be  termed  “intensely”  hot. 
Vegetation,  which  never  knows  drought,  has 
been  preserv  ed  fresh  and  green  just  as  the  warm 
snows  of  August  and  »Septcmbcr  found  it,  and 
needs  not  to  spring  up,  but  only  to  grow,  at  the 
first  call  of  the  steady  spring.  Stimulated  to 
an  almost  unnatural  development,  it  sends  forth 
succulent  stems  and  roots  which,  with  adhering 
molluscs,  serve  the  Arctic  birds  with  food.  Dr. 
Kane  has  given  us  a picture  of  lively  life.  He  says : 

“It  was  near  the  dose  of  the  breeding  season.  The 
nests  were  still  occupied  by  the  mother  birds,  but  many 
of  the  young  had  buret  the  shell  and  were  nestliug  under 
the  wing,  or  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the  water-pools. 
Some,  more  advanced,  were  already  in  the  icc-shcltered 
channels,  greedily  waiting  for  shell-fish  and  sea-urchins 
which  the  old  bird  busied  herself  in  preparing  for  them. 
Near  by  was  a low  island  or  rock-ledge.  The  glaucous 
gulls — those  cormorants  of  the  Arctic  seas— had  mode  it 
their  peculiar  homestead.  Their  progeny  full-fledged  and 
voracious  crowded  the  guano-whitened  rocks,  and  the  mo- 
thers, with  long  necks  and  gaping  yellow  bills,  swooped 
above  the  peaceful  shallows  of  the  eider*,  carrying  off  the 
young  birds  seemingly  Just  as  their  wants  required.  The 
gull  would  gobble  and  swallow  a young  eider  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  describe  the  act  For  a moment  you 
would  see  the  paddling  feet  of  the  poor  little  wretch  pro- 
truding from  the  mouth ; then  came  a distension  of  neck 
os  it  descended  Into  the  stomach ; a few  moments  more 
and  the  young  gulls  were  feeding  on  the  ejected  morsels." 


In  these  regions  the  birds  remain  at  their 
breeding-places  about  three  months.  Those  of 
our  locality  average  about  five.  Thus  the  Arc- 
tic birds  are  one  month  in  making  the  distance 
down  to  us,  and  the  same  in  going  back.  They 
arrive  in  time  to  go  southward  with  our  latest 
summer  birds.  To  both  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  one  grand  excursion  to  the  tropics  and 
return  thence.  The  biennial  journeys  of  the 
wild-goose  would  encompass  the  globe,  and  others 
of  the  migralories  are  capable  of  long  flights ; 
but  if  they  find  suitable  stopping-places  they 
prefer  to  accomplish  the  way  by  easy  stages, 
keeping  near  the  thermal  line,  just  out  of  the 
shadow  of  winter. 

When  we  see  the  triangles  of  wild-geese  pass- 
ing to  the  north  in  the  spring,  or  even  hear  them 
at  midnight  in  the  air,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  they  are  making  the  vast  distance  to  their 
breeding-places  in  one  flight,  for  their  Arctic 
resorts  are  by  no  means  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, being  fast  locked  in  ice  for  a month  longer ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  they  do  in  fact  employ 
that  time  to  make  the  journey.  The  flocks  are 
passing  at  such  times  from  Delaware  or  Chesa- 
peake bay,  or  from  Long  Island  Sound  over  a 
thickly  settled  country  to  the  lakes  of  Northern 
New  York,  which  flight  would  require  from  dusk 
till  dawn — for  the  velocity  of  birds’  flight  is  gen- 
erally overstated.  When  our  swiftest  water- 
fowl  are  started  from  our  rivers,  even  before  a 
steamboat,  when  they  would  fly  their  fastest, 
they  do  not  keep  up  with  the  express  trains 
along  the  bank.  A flock  of  birds  coming  upon 
you  suddenly  will  frequently  dive  in  passing, 
and  in  thRt  downward  flight  will  move  for  a dis- 
tance very  swiftly ; *but  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  animal,  bird,  beast,  or  fish  can  move  fairly 
forward  faster  than  one  mile  in  a minute.  The 
ordinary  flight  of  the  swiftest  birds  is  much 
slower  than  this. 

The  note  of  Arctic  birds  is  usually  accounted 
monotonous  and  harsh,  but  when  on  their  long 
journeys  it  is  heard  from  the  upper  air  and  thus 
mellowed  by  distance,  it  has  a peculiar  charm 
and  interest.  You  hear  the  loon  while  he  is 
out  of  sight,  and  the  cry  seems  unearthly,  lost, 
and  painful ; but  witness  how  boldly  and  with 
what  unvarying  directness  he  strikes  out  his 
lofty  .sky-line,  and  it  then  sounds  wild  and  ex- 
ultant. The  call  of  the  wild-goose,  especially 
when  heard  in  their  night-journeys,  has  an  inde- 
scribable melody.  1 once  knew  an  old  hunter, 
whose  ducking-gpn  had  raked  many  a cove  of 
the  Hudson,  who  asked  to  be  buried  with  his 
head  to  the  river  that  he  might  “hear  thewild- 
geese  go  up  in  the  spring.’* 

If  we  ask  the  causes  for  the  coming  and  de- 
parture of  our  own  summer  birds,  we  arc  com- 
monly referred  to  the  seasons  as  a sufficient 
explanation.  We  are  told  that  they  will  come 
with  the  warm  weather  and  leave  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  yet  if  we  note  their  appearance, 
the  same  species  or  even  the  same  individuals 
for  successive  springs,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  not  so  dependent  upon  the  weather;  and 
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their  departure  is  evidently  from  no  inability  to 
endure  without  inconvenience  a much  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  they  usually  experience. 
They  always  leave  warmer  weather  in  the  fall 
than  they  find  in  the  spring.  Individuals  of 
species  which  leave  early  for  the  south  will 
sometimes  remain  during  the  winter  if  by  any 
means  they  may  find  food  ; some  species  of  the 
same  family  remain  while  others  go  southward, 
and  finally  resident  birds  will  sometimes  make 
irregular  migrations  if  they  can  obtain  more 
abundant  supplies. 

Swallows  and  bobolinks,  for  instance,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son about  the  last  of  April,  and  leave  late  in  Au- 
gust. September — perhaps  October — is  milder 
than  May,  and  we  can  not  attribute  their  de- 
parture to  the  cold.  And  representatives  of 
various  species  which  leave  early  for  the  south, 
especially  robins,  may  be  found  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  under  the  dense  cover  of  ever- 
greens, where  they  grow  on  protected  hill-sides, 
and  the  ground  thickly  laid  with  fallen  tresses 
of  white  pine  and  hemlock,  while  the  shingle- 
like boughs  shut  out  the  severest  snows.  I 
have  known  larks,  which  are  among  the  very 
wildest  of  our  summer  birds,  to  remain  all  win- 
ter about  barn-yards,  when  the  cattle  were  not 
stalled  as  now,  and  the  feeding  ground  was  more 
extended.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  were  im- 
proving a fine  flax-day  in  February,  an  old  lark 
with  a heart  upon  the  breast  almost  as  perfect 
a9  that  within,  while  scratching  and  burrowing 
in  a heap  of  chaff,  was  pounced  upon  by  a large 
hen-hawk;  but  the  prey  being  somewhat  ob- 
scured the  aim  was  not  fatal.  A lively  scuffle 
followed  in  the  chaflfheftp,  and  for  a time  it 
seemed  the  old  adage  would  be  falsified;  but 
the  old  lark  was  tough  and  vigorous,  and  finally 
slipped  away,  and  then,  mounting  up  as  only  a 
freed  lark  can,  she  struck  off  in  a straight  line, 
looking  back  over  either  shoulder  alternately,  gij^ 
ing  an  indignant  and  terrified  “yirp,”  44  yirp* 
with  every  successive  jerk  of  her  wings. 

This  hawk — the  noblest  bird  of  our  woods 
now  that  forests  and  eagles  are  gone — does  not 
leave  at  the  approach  of  winter.  You  may  see 
him  on  one  of  those  clear  still  mornings  which 
usually  follow  a snow-storm,  perched  on  the  hor- 
izontal limb  of  an  oak,  and,  if  you  have  no  gun, 
you  may  come  near  enough  to  catch  his  expres- 
sion as  he  turns  his  clear  gray  eye  down  upon 
you.  I once  shot  one  of  them  after  a long 
snow-storm  in  mid- win  ter,  when,  being  sorely 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  was  feeding  on  a carcass 
placed  as  a bait  for  the  crows.  The  other  spe- 
cies, down  to  the  little  sparrow-hawk  which 
builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  though  having  as 
much  endurance  as  he,  and  a habitation  some- 
what suited  to  winter,  all  finding  their  prey 
among  migratory  birds,  with  them,  now  as  in 
the  time  of  Job,  “stretch  their  wings  toward 
the  south.” 

Some  species  of  the  hawk  family  migrate  ir- 
regularly in  flocks,  or  rather  collections.  I saw 
a remarkable  instance  of  this  last  October.  A ' 


cluster  of  about  sixty,  so  high  that  they  appeared 
like  swallows,  were  wheeling  in  graceful  lines, 
and  diving  through  and  through  among  one 
another,  but  still  all  moving  in  one  direction, 
toward  the  northwest.  I have  seen  othej;  in- 
stances when  they  passed  over  more  directly 
and  consecutively,  but  also  at  a great  height. 
Other  instances  of  much  larger  numbers  have 
been  mentioned,  but  such  are  not  frequent.  Old 
hunters  used  to  regard  them  as  •“signs,”  and 
tell  of  a vast  host  before  tho  war  of  1 81 2.  There 
is  indeed  something  ominous  in  their  silence  and 
unusual  manner,  and  we  may  remember  that, 
from  having  seen  six  vultures,  Romulus  took 
heart  and  built  a city.  The  whistle  of  the 
hawk  when  sailing  in  the  upper  air  always 
comes  down  to  us  plainly,  though  from  a great 
height,  because  of  its  clearness,  but  on  these 
occasions  they  are  always  silent.  Birds  of  the 
hawk  family  follow  the  migrations  of  birds  on 
which  they  prey,  and  when  they  had  appeared  in 
these  collections  wild  pigeons  had  been  numer- 
ous in  the  adjacent  woods.  In  the  instance 
mentioned  of  last  autumn  pigeons  had  appeared 
in  great  numbers  on  the  white  oaks ; attracted, 
not  by  the  acorns,  of  which  tfoey  are  so  fond, 
but  by  a species  of  caterpillar  which  sheared  off 
every  leaf,  leaving  whole  forests  as  if  passed  over 
by  a fire.  But  the  caterpillars  had  disappeared, 
and  with  them  the  pigeons  and  the  hawks  were 
a hunting-party  in  pursuit. 

The  pigeon  flies  much  more  swiftly  than  the 
hawk,  and  is  safe  unless  the  latter  comes  un- 
seen and  gets  fairly  above,  and  even  then,  in 
open  flying,  it  can  easily  get  out  of  danger. 
But  in  such  coses  fear  often  fails  to  lend  wings. 

I have  seen  a hawk  get  above  a pigeon  by  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  him,  and  the  poor  bird,  low- 
ering gradually  to  avoid  the  clutch,  was  pressed 
to  the  very  ground  and  caught,  in  a^life-struggle 
of  five  hundred  yards.  A sparrow-hawk  poun- 
cing upon  a flock  of  blackbirds  may  have  his 
pick  if  his  aim  is  sure ; but  if  he  miss  the  whole 
flock  are  in  the  air  above  him,  and  find  it  pas- 
time to  keep  the  vantage.  So  with  the  doves 
and  their  traditional  enemy.  The  hawk  can  no 
more  overtake  his  prey  in  fair  flight  than  a lion 
can  catch  an  antelope.  Some  of  the  falcons 
are  swift  flyers ; but  birds  of  prey  in  their  flight 
are  bold  and  silont  rather  than  swift,  and  de- 
pend upon  strategy  more  than  speed. 

The  rearing  of  their  young  is  the  great  mis- 
sion of  migratory  birds  in  their  summer  home ; 
and  to  this  fact  we  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  migration  and  sojourn. 
This  is  the  only  use  they  make  of  our  summer. 
They  come  and  build  when  food  for  their  youbg 
is  ready,  and  leave  when  it  is  no  longer  suifft- 
ble  for  that  special  purpose.  That  food  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  worms  and  insects — the 
tender  worms  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  the 
early  leaves.  The  putting  forth  of  vegetable 
life  is  very  rapid  and  the  sole  work  of  early 
spring.  The  long  warm  summer  adds  nothing 
to  the  length  of  the  stem  or  to  the  number  or 
size  of  the  leaves.  Its  work  is  to  mature.  The 
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spring  bough  resists  the  wind  by  its  softness  and 
pliancy ; the  autumn  branches  by  maturity  and 
sturdy  strength.  And  during  the  intermediate 
summer,  while  the  sap  is  fluid  or  passing  into 
pulp,  the  leaf  is  sucked  by  lame,  for  which  it 
is  at  once  birth-place,  shelter,  and  sustenance. 
The  juice  is  the  food  for  the  larrce,  which  are 
the  food  for  the  birds  in  the  season  of  the  young. 
When  this  food  fails  the  birds  cease  to  breed, 
and  they  leave  for  the  south  when  their  sum- 
mer mission  is  ended. 

As  we  say  of  the  birds,  so  of  the  insects; 
they  migrate  from  the  leaf  when  it  no  longer 
furnishes  suitable  food  for  their  young.  And, 
still  further,  in  neither  case  is  the  cold  the  nec- 
essary cause.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
the  leaves  are  stripped  by  the  cold ; the  truth 
is,  they  fall  because  they  are  ripe,  and  warm 
weather  would  remove  them  as  effectually.  All 
these  things  work  together,  but  the  cold  is  a 
concomitant  rather  than  a cause.  If  the  frost 
should  come  earlier,  the  leaves  would  only  with- 
er and  cling  to  the  boughs ; if  later,  they  would 
be  already  fallen  through  ripeness  The  white 
oak  seems  to  be  growing  here  on  its  northern 
limit;  certainly § it  is  the  last  to  put  forth  its 
leaves.  “Plant  corn  when  white-oak  leaves 
are  big  as  a squirrel’s  foot,”  was  the  Indian 
rule.  The  October  frosts  find  them  yet  green 
and  growing,  and  they  consequently  do  not  fall 
at  once,  but  often  only  wither  upon  the  branch, 
where  they  cling  and  flutter  through  all  the 
winter  gales,  until  the  tender  power  of  the 
spring  bud  pushes  them  away. 

Worms  and  injects  are  the  almost  exclusive 
food  of  all  birds  during  the  breeding  season. 
Even  if  any  other  were  suitable  it  is  not  pro- 
duced early  enough  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
fly-catchers,  of  course,  limit  themselves  to  these. 
You  may  watch  swallows  from  May  until  Sep- 
tember, and  have  them  constantly  in  sight,  and 
yet  never  And  them  alighting  any  more  than 
the  petrel,  except  at  their  nests,  or  perhaps  in 
giving  their  young  the  first  lessons  from  the 
ridge  of  the  barn  to  the  dead  top  of  some  old 
apple-tree.  They  never  touch  grain  though  the 
barn  should  be  filled,  nor  seeds  of  any  kind. 
They  find  their  food  in  that  myriad  of  flies 
whose  buzzing  fills  the  upper  air  every  where, 
over  wood  and  field  and  tows,  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  These  are  out  of  sight,  but 
you  may  hear  them  so  plainly  that,  though  you 
may  be  familiar  with  the  sound,  you  sometimes 
think  they  must  be  a swarm  of  runaway  bees. 
Toward  evening,  or  at  the  approach  of  a storm, 
they  descend  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  then  the 
low  flight  of  the  swallow  becomes  a sign  of  rain. 

Hut  not  the  class  of  fly-catchers  alone,  but 
also  birds  which  are  graminivorous  most  of  the 
year  are  examples  of  the  same  fact.  The  bob- 
olink, the  reed-bird  of  the  Delaware,  and  the 
rice-bird  of  the  low  flats  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
feed  their  young  and  subsist  themselves  upon 
worms  and  insects  during  the  breeding  season, 
like  the  robin  and  the  lark ; and  even  the  crow 
and  hawk  at  that  time  are  further  instances. 


There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  the  wanton 
destruction  of  birds,  even  if  a man  who  would 
wantonly  shoot  a bird  were  conscientious  about 
excuses.  Those  insects  which  pass  the  winter 
in  a state  of  torpidity  arc  revived  very  early ; 
indeed,  a very  fine  day  in  winter  will  give  you 
the  sight  of  buzzing  flies  and  spiders  as  lively 
as  in  summer  any  where  along  the  sunny  slopes 
of  mossy  rocks.  But  insects  are  also  hatched 
early.  As  soon  as  the  twelfth  of  April  I no- 
ticed a swarm  of  young  mosquitoes  of  a large 
kind  bursting  their  swaddling  bands  and  rising, 
from  the  surface  of  a pond,  a southeast  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  by  no  means  a gentle 
one,  prevailing  at  the  time. 

When  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  the 
young  are  grown,  most  species  begin  to  assem- 
ble in  flocks,  and  then  become  graminivorous. 
These  flocks  *are,  in  most  instances,  young  birds, 
the  old  ones  having  left  earlier.  That  birds 
guide  their  young  in  their  southward  journeys 
is  a pleasant  fancy,  and  nothing  more.  Almost 
all  our  birds  breed  twice  in  a season,  and  the 
oldest  children  always  receive  early  and  some- 
times rough  instruction  in  the  art  of  self-reli- 
ance, and  the  parents  quietly  leave  the  last 
brood,  freeing  themselves  most  expeditiously 
from  family  cares.  You  will  find  very  few  old 
red-breasts  among  September  robins,  and  not 
even  the  faded  summer  plumage  of  an  old  bob- 
olink among  many  flocks.  It  is  a common  be- 
lief that  they  change  their  color  thus  suddenly. 
The  truth  is,  the  flocks  are  all  of  young  birds. 
Wild  pigeons  are  said  never  to  pick  up  the 
beach-nuts  in  the  woods  near  their  breeding- 
places,  but  to  lekve  them  for  their  young ; and 
this  desertion  of  other  birds  may  be  only  the 
same  kindness.  Certain  it  is,  they  seek  else- 
where the  same  kind  of  food  which  is  ready 
here,  and  by  which  their  young  are  sustained. 

This  assembling  in  flocks  for  the  southern 
journey — for  they  generally  come  in  the  spring 
uf  pairs — marks  a change  in  habits,  place,  and 
food.  Those  which  have  passed  the  summer  in 
dense  swamps  and  thickets  now  come  into  the 
open  fields,  and  the  shy  acquaintances  of  your 
summer  walks  in  remote,  still  woods,  will  now 
return  your  visits,  and  husk  out  our  lettuce 
hpads  and  steal  flower  seeds  from  your  very 
door. 

There  are  two  ijiouutain  ash-trees  under  my 
window,  and  the  fruit  proved  very  attractive  to 
a flock  of  wax-wings.  An  old  gentleman,  an 
invalid,  who  lived  opposite,  wished  it  to  be  pre- 
served, for  the  red  berries  were  pleasant  to  see, 
brightened  by  winter’s  sun  and  snow,  and  re- 
lieved eyes  weary  of  the  same  prospect.  So 
one  morning,  when  the  tree  was  os  full  of  birds 
as  berries,  I raised  the  window  and  thrust  out 
a double-barrel  loaded  with  powder  only— '-the 
little  pilferers  eying  me  meanwhile  with  good- 
natured  impudence.  When  I fired  they  disap- 
peared over  the  tree-tops  in  terrible  fright  and 
confusion  ; but  having  held  a roll-call  in  a ma- 
ple grove,  and  finding  none  missing,  they  at 
once  returned  and  resumed  breakfast  with  the 
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greatest  zest  and  cheerfulness ; and  though  I 
fired  several  times  into  the  tree,  and  once  so 
near  that  one  was  stunned  by  the  wadding,  they 
were  always  back  again  and  ready  for  another 
shot.  Of  course  not  a berry  was  left  on  the 
tree  or  under  it. 

Birds  do  not  remain  long  when  thus  assem- 
bling together.  In  fact,  they  are  already  on 
their  journey,  most  of  the  fiock  being  made  up 
of  those  which  have  passed  the  summer  a little 
farther  north. 

They  move  southward  by  short  flights  and  de- 
layed journeys,  lingering  perhaps  for  days  about 
secluded  grain  fields,  their  numbers  constantly 
increasing  by  fresh  accessions.  Sometimes  these 
flocks,  as  those  of  the  blackbird,  become  very 
large,  numbering  thousands,  even  at  this  point 
of  their  journey,  and  alight  on  sowed  fields,  scat- 
tering over  a large  space,  every  bird  in  eager 
motion,  those  in  the  rear  constantly  flying  over 
the  heads  of  those  in  front,  moving  in  this  man- 
ner that  ail  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  in- 
sects and  grain.  The  wild  pigeons  feed  in  this 
manner,  hunting  for  beech-nuts  in  the  woods, 
or  snails  on  the  barrens  and  flats,  producing  a 
steady  roar  that  fills  the  forest.  In  the  morn- 
ing not  a redbreast  will  be  in  the  flock  ; in  the 
afternoon  it  will  be  composed  entirely  of  male 
fafcds.  During  migrations  familiar  species  ap- 
pear in  much  greater  numbers,  and  also  a few 
new  or  rare  ones,  which  breed  farther  north,  and 
are  seen  only  at  this  time. 

About  the  last  of  August  you  may  observe 
the  colonies  of  swallows  much  enlarged  by  ar- 
rivals of  their  northern  cousins,  the  whole  com- 
pany evidently  preparing  for  a journey  without 
impedimenta,  and  as  full  of  life  and  loquacity* 
as  a company  of  speculators  inventing  an  oil 
city.  Thus  it  will  be  in  the  morning,  in  the 
evening  not  a swallow  can  be  seen.  This  dis- 
position to  aggregate,  and  also  to  change  haunts, 
is  seen  also  in  our  resident  birds.  The  quail 
and  partridge  pass  the  winter  in  small  flocks, 
and  crows,  which  now,  as  in  Homer’s  day,  may 
be  called  “lone-  flyers,”  will  desert  some  sec- 
tions during  the  winter  months  and  collect  in 
other  favorite  localities  in  great  numbers.  They 
would  be  numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Passaic, 
Naugatuck,  and  Mohawk  rivers  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  scarce  one  could  be  seen, 
while  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  their  num- 
bers would  be  increased  fourfold.  The  great 
number  of  these  birds  during  winter  is  one  pe- 
culiar feature  of  this  valley,  and  whoever  sketch- 
es a winter  twilight  along  the  Hudson  must  not 
leave  out 

44  The  blackening  trains  o'  crows  to  their  repose.” 

Toward  evening  they  begin  to  pass  to  their 
roosting-places,  flying  from  one  wooded  hill-top 
to  another  in  long  straggling  lines,  which  are  con- 
stantly filling  up  as  they  proceed.  They  roost 
in  the  pines  which  grow  on  the  steep  hill-sides 
of  the  western  bank,  and  on  the  trees  of  low 
islands,  difficult  of  access  from  their  surround- 
ings of  deep  mud  and  shallow  water;  and  in 
the  morning  they  will  be  returning  in  the  same 


manner,  flying  very  high  if  the  morning  be  qaiet 
and  cloudy,  but  scudding  along  under  shelter 
of  fences  and  forests  if  the  wind  be  high  and 
cold.  Every  corn-field  entices  deserters  until 
all  are  scattered  over  th%  wide  country  during 
the  day.  Sometimes  along  the  Naugatuck, 
where  a tall  hill  thrusts  up  its  head  into  the  re- 
gion of  pines,  the  crows  would  find  a resting- 
place  until  late  autumn,  hut  when  winter  set  in 
they  always  deserted  the  wind-swept  peaks.  Bnt 
along  the  Hudson  they  found  better  picking  in 
the  finely-cultivated  corn-fields  of  the  eastern 
valley,  and,  what  is  probably  more  rare,  secure 
roosting-places. 

The  crow  makes  no  regular  migration  south- 
ward, but  stays  with  us  and  takes  the  chances — 
sorry  chances  though  they  may  appear  to  one 
looking  over  a winter  landscape.  It  would 
seem  a wonder  that  he  should  subsist ; but  the 
same  problem  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the 
wolf  and  vulture,  and  indeed,  at  times,  of  most 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  They  all  suffer 
much  from  hunger,  if  a natural  condition  may 
be  termed  suffering,  or  if  their  necessary  sup- 
plies were  any  thing  more  than  & small  part  of 
what  they  would  consume.  “ Half  a pound  of 
animal  food  daily”  has  been  given  as  a neces- 
sary supply  for  the  crow  ; but  the  weight  of  the 
bird  is  only  about  one  pounds  and  the  quantity 
given  is  an  ordinary  weekly  supply  during  a 
season  of  scarcity.  It  is  certain  that  he  has 
“neither  storehouse  nor  bam” — the  Bible  be- 
ing more  correct  on  this  point  than  some  mod- 
ern authority.  There  is  no  food  that  he  can 
lay  up,  and  no  place  where  he  can  store  it.  If 
on  the  earth  the  snow  which  covers  the  ground 
would  cover  his  supplies,  if  any  where  about 
the  trees  something  of  the  kind  would  be  found, 
but  no  indications  of  such  are  ever  discovered. 
Moreover  he  changes  his  residence,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  would  render  such  supplies  useless. 
When  the  cold  is  extreme,  and  the  whole  snr- 
face,  even  the  points  of  the  hills,  are  covered  with 
snow  freshly  fallen,  and  not  yet  blown  away 
from  any  spot,  the  crow  is  often  pinched  with 
hunger,  and  shows  that  ho  too, 

“For  all  liia  feathers,  ia  a-cold.” 

At  such  times  the  sable  fellows  will  resort  to 
the  bam -yard  even;  and  they  may  be  seen 
perched  on  the  stakes  about  the  stalk-stacks 
the  very  picture  of  shivering,  expectant  hunger, 
waiting  for  the  morning  foddering  to  be  thrown 
to  the  cattle  in  the  hope  of  a nubbin  which  the 
boys  had  overlooked  in  husking,  or  the  but  of 
an  ear  which  their  wrists  were  too  weak  to  break. 
Farmers*  boys  sometimes  kill  two  dozen  with  a 
single  barrel,  and  nail  them  up  conspicuously 
against  the  side  of  the  bam,  as  an  Indian  would 
exhibit  his  scalps  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam. 

The  crow,  like  other  carrion  birds,  has  a strong 
beak  but  weak  claws.  He  never  seizes  or  car- 
ries any  thing  whatever  with  the  latter,  and  never 
catches  any  thing  more  nimble  than  snakes  or 
frogs,  which  he  flays  in  the  most  bungling  and 
unscientific  manner,  very  unlike  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  hawk  family.  The  hawk  holds 
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bis  food  down  with  his  claws  while  eating,  doubles 
his  bead  under  until  tbe  strength  of  the  upper 
beak  is  brought  to  bear  directly  against  that  of 
the  claws,  the  movement  being  upward  and  back- 
ward and  striking  in  loward  the  body.  Neither 
the  claws  nor  the  beak  of  the  crow  is  capable  of 
any  thing  of  this  kind.  Tbe  disposition  to  store 
what  is  not  wanted  at  the  moment  is  observable 
in  almost  all  birds  and  animals  which  have  been 
trained.  I once  knew  a tame  raccoon  which 
would  thrust  his  paw  into  your  pocket  and  pull 
out  money  which  he  would  hide  under  the  car- 
pet, and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  miserly  or  even 
provident,  for  he  never  laid  by  any  thing  for  win- 
ter except  his  own  person,  which  he  used  to  roll 
up  and  deposit  in  the  haymow.  And  a tamed 
crow  will  6ooner  carry  away  the  bright  piece  of 
a broken  dish  than  any  thing  it  might  contain. 

It  may  be  asked  what  does  the  crow  find  to 
eat  if  not  his  winter  stores.  We  certainly  can 
not  undertake  to  provide  half  a pound  of  flesh  or 
its  equivalent,  but  we  can  mention  many  arti- 
cles by  which  he  is  fed : carrion,  offal,  the  pick- 
ings of  barn-yards  and  highways,  frozen  apples 
which  hang  all  winter  upon  seedling  trees,  the 
berries  of  bitter-sweet,  basswood,  and  sumach, 
the  seeds  of  grass,  golden-rod,  or  seeds  of  any 
kind,  chestnuts,  frost-grapes,  the  eggs  of  insects 
in  rough  bark,  all  serve  in  times  of  want  to  make 
up  bis  winter  bill  of  fare. 

Our  resident  birds,  and  others  which  perform 
their  migrations  by  short  flights,  appear  to  ob- 
serve but  little  order  in  the  flock ; but  Arctic 
birds,  in  their  long  overland  journeys,  always  pre- 
serve the  form  of  an  acute-angled  triangle,  or, 
according  to  the  common  saying,  “like  an  old- 
fashioned  harrow.”  Birds  dislike  to  fly  before 
a wind,  as  it  then  catches  and  ruffles  their  feath- 
ers, and  this  wedge-like  form  is  best  adapted  to 
obviating  the  resistance  of  a head-wind.  The 
leader  only  encounters  the  full  force,  every  other 
bird  being  shielded  by  his  predecessor,  and  also 
assisted  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  air  as  a 
boat  in  the  wake  of  others  needs  much  less  pro- 
pelling power.  The  leader,  however,  does  not 
retain  his  post  during  the  whole  passage,  but  be- 
coming weary  with  greater  labor  allows  the  oth- 
ers to  pass  over  and  himself  falls  back  in  the 
rear,  while  the  next  assumes  the  leadership. 
“Utter  confusion  of  the  flock  at  the  loss  of  the 
leader”  is  probably  imaginary,  for  it  will  often 
resolve  itself  into  divisions  without  confusion, 
each  preserving  its  peculiar  wedge-like  form. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marked  or  distinct  than 
the  differences  among  birds  in  their  manner  of 
flying,  and  not  only  can  the  various  species  be 
thus  readily  detected  as  far  as  they  can  be  well 
seen,  but  also  the  destination  and  purpose  of  the 
flock,  or  of  single  birds,  may  be  correctly  guessed 
m the  same  way.  Whenever  they  approach  a 
wood  or  water,  where  they  will  alight,  there  is 
a peculiar  change  in  the  flying,  in  the  shape  of 
the  flock,  in  the  relative  positron  of  the  individ- 
ual birds,  while  yet  a great  way  off  and  before 
the  line  of  flight  is  yet  altered.  When  the  hawk 
is  sailing  in  the  air  he  is  not  on  business,  only 
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taking  an  airing,  nor  yet  when'perched  on  some 
staff  in  the  dead  top  of  a tall  tree,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  the  standard  of  the  Tenth  Le- 
gion; but  when  “he  hasteth  to  his  prey”  he 
skirts  swiftly  and  silently  below  the  level  of  the 
wood,  or,  sitting  on  the  lower  boughs,  he  watch- 
es like  a guerrilla  sharp-shooter,  keen  and  dan- 
gerous. He  never  descends  from  great  heights 
directly  upon  his  prey;  there  is  no  stunning 
shock  from  the  momentum  of  a descent ; it  is 
the  converging  clutch  of  those  terrible  talons, 
which  contract  and  close  with  force  as  to  a nat- 
ural position  when  the  bird  is  dead,  which  does 
the  work.  I have  seen  the  hawk  strike  his  prey 
many  times,  and  the  position  in  seizing  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  alighting.  The  vulture  will  some- 
times, it  is  said,  shoot  down  from  the  summits 
of  the  Andes  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  pass- 
ing through  the  climate  of  three  zones  and  the 
most  abrupt  barometrical  changes  in  as  many 
minutes;  and  the  hawk  and  eagle  sometimes 
glide  down  from  inconsiderable  heights,  but  not 
directly  upon  their  |)rey.  I have  seen  a flock 
of  pigeons  sit  for  an  hour  in  a dry  tree,  engaged 
on  their  morning  toilet,  while  a hawk  was  sail- 
ing over  the  woods  at  no  great  distance,  each  in 
full  view  of  the  other.  The  power  of  eyesight 
of  birds  thus  on  the  look-out  is  truly  wonderful. 
You  may  sometimes  see  a domestic  turkop, 
when  leading  her  young  into  the  fields,  with 
one  eye  turned  upward  to  the  6ky,  and  utter- 
ing a low  and  continuous  sound  of  warning. 
If  you  look  sharply  you  will  discover  a hawk  at 
a great  height  and  distance,  but  it  was  detected 
by  the  parent  bird  the  instant  it  entered  her  vast 
field  of  vision. 

One  hindrance  to  the  communication1  of  fa- 
miliar knowledge  on  the  subject  of  birds  is  the 
different  names  by  which  they  are  known  in 
different  places,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
those  intended  to  be  descriptive.  Observations 
of  professed  ornithologists  have  usually  been 
made  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  since  there,  in 
the  winter  season,  all  the  birds  may  be  found 
together  except  the  resident  birds  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  which  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  The  names  they  give  us  are  ofterf  those 
of  another  region,  where  their  habits  during  the 
winter  are  very  different  from  those  during  the 
summer  at  their  northern  homes.  Thus  we 
should  not  readily  discover  in  the  bobolink  of 
our  meadows  the  rice-bunting  of  Audubon.  In 
many  instances  one  common  name  is  as  good 
as  another,  if  there  were  only  a common  un- 
derstanding. What  we  have  called  the  par- 
tridge is  sometimes  known  as  the  grouse,  and 
again  the  pheasant;  and  then  the  name  partridge 
is  given  to  a smaller  bird  which  in  the  Hudson 
valley  is  usually  known  as  the  quail.  The  for- 
mer is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  latter — is  a 
bird  of  forests,  the  latter  of  fields  and  bushes; 
the  former  eats  in  winter  the  buds  of  trees,  the 
latter  finds  his  food  on  the  ground,  and  seldom 
alights  even  in  bushes,  but  always  on  the  ground 
or  on  fences.  The  wax-wing,  cedar-bird,  and 
cherry-bird  are  different  names  for  the  same  in- 
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dividual;  so  the  bobolink,  rice-bird,  and  rice- 
bunting; the  chewink,  swamp-robin,  swamp- 
thrush,  and  oven-bird;  the  yellow -bird  and 
goldfinch ; the  robin  and  red-breasted  thrush ; 
the  wood-thrush,  brown-thrasher,  and  north- 
ern mocking-bird;  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker, and  high-hole ; the  nuthatch,  quank, 
ijnd  chickadee ; the  chip-bird,  chip-sparrow,  and 
ground-sparrow ; the  oriole,  hanging-bird,  and 
Baltimore  oriole;  the  shrike,  butcher-bird,  ty- 
rant-bird, and  blue  jay-hawk,  and  others. 

Many  of  these  names  are  given  without  suffi- 


cient reason ; in  some  instances  they  properly 
belong  to  different  birds,  but  familiar  names 
and  familiar  observation  is  better  at  this  stage 
of  our  knowledge  of  Natural  History  than  sci- 
entific classification.  We  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish objects  in  Natural  History  as  we  distin- 
guish foreigners,  neighbors,  and  friends,  by  their 
looks  and  ways,  and  new  instances  by  compar- 
ison with  the  known.  Among  the  birds,  at 
least,  there  is  not  wanting  to  every  variety  some 
well-defined  peculiarity  in  flight,  nests,  food,  or 
voice. 


MEMORY. 

Though  tears  be  salt,  and  wormwood  still 
Is  bitter  to  the  taste, 

God’s  heart  is  tender,  and  He  will 
Let  no  life  fail  nor  waste. 

0 mothers  of  our  Gracchi!  when 
You  gave  your  jewels  up, 

A continent  of  hopeless  men 
Grew  rich  in  boundless  hope! 


IN 

/"VLD  Greece  hath  her  Thermopylae, 

^ Brave  Switzerland  her  Tell, 

The  Scot  his  Wallace-heart,  and  we 
Heroic  souls  as  well! 

The  graves  of  glorious  Marathon 
Are  green  above  the* dead; 

And  we  have  royal  fields  whereon 
The  trampled  grass  is  red. 

O not  alone  the  hoary  Past 
Spilled  precious  princely  blood! 

O not  alone  its  sons  were  cast 
In  knightly  form  and  mood ! 

Perennial  smells  of  sacrifice 
Make  sweet  our  sickened  air; 

And  troth  as  leal  as  Sydney’s  lies 
Around  us  every  where. 

Swords  tried  as  that  Excalibor 

Which  graced  King  Arthur’s  thigh — 

What  time  our  battle  instincts  stir, 

Flash  bore  beneath  the  sky. 

Wc  feel  the  rowels  of  Honor  prick 
As  keenly  as  did  he, 

Who  sowed  his  savage  epoch  thick 
With  perfect  chivalry. 

Cceur-de-Leons  on  every  field, 

Sweet  saints  in  every  home, 

Through  whose  dear  helping  stands  revealed 
The  joy  of  martyrdom  ! 

Compassed  by  whose  assuring  loves 
Our  comrades  dared  and  died, 

As  blithely  as  a bridegroom  moves 
To  meet  his  waiting  bride. 


Renown  stands  mute  beside  the  graves 
With  which  the  land  is  scarred ; 

Unheralded  our  splendid  braves 
Went  forth  unto  the  Lord: 

No  Poet  hoards  their  humble  names 
In  his  immortal  scrolls; 

But  not  the  less  the  darkness  flames 
With  their  clear-shining  souls! 

Beneath  the  outward  havoc  they 
The  inward  Mercy  saw; 

High  intuitions  of  Duty  lay 
Upon  them  strong  os  law; 

Athwart  the  bloody  horizon 

They  marked  God’s  blazing  sword, 

And  heard  His  dreadful  thunders  run 
When  but  the  cannon  roared. 

Shield-bearers  of  the  Sovran  Truth! 

We  count  your  costly  deeds, 

Devoutly  as  a maiden  doth 
Her  consecrated  beads. 

You  thrill  us  with  the  calms  which  flow 
In  ^ucharistic  wine ; 

And  by  your  straight  tall  lives  we  know 
That  Life  is  still  divine. 
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THE  political  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  the 
Teteran  statesman  whose  name  heads  this 
paper  and  his  personal  character  were  intimately 
associated.  There  may  not  at  first  sight  seem 
much  connection  between  the  stalwart  octogena- 
rian, wrapped  in  an  old  morning-coat,  stalking 
over  his  lands  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning — 
directing  which  trees  shall  be  felled,  what  fences 
repaired,  suggesting  an  improvement  here,  an 
alteration  there — and  the  powerful  Minister  to 
whose  words,  only  the  day  before,  all  Europe 
listened ; but  the  two  were  inseparably  allied. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  personal  habits  influenced 
his  statesmanship  infinitely  more  than  his  states- 
manship affected  his  personal  habits.  The  vigor 
he  derived  from  his  healthy,  athletic  life  he  car- 
ried into  hi9  administration  of  public  affairs ; and 
much  of  the  trust  which  the  English  nation  re- 
posed in  their  aged,  self-willed  Prime  Minister 
was  attributable  to  his  hearty  participation  in 
all  their  sports,  his  identification  with  all  their 
prejudices. 

Palmerston,  in  fact,  was  a representative 
Englishman.  Whatever  his  opinions  were  09 
a given  subject,  those  opinions  were  pretty  sure 
to  be  the  opinions  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  En- 
glish nation.  Whether  he  led  the  country,  or, 
as  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  followed  his 
instinctive  notions  of  what  the  will  of  the  people 
would  be,  this  much  is  certain,  that  throughout 


his  long  career — extending  from  the  time  of  the 
“Son  of  St.  Louis”  and  the  First  Napoleon 
down  to  the  present  day  — whichever  way  he 
went  the  English  nation  went  with  him.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  his  prodigious  vitality  was 
the  cause  of  his  mode  of  life  or  the  effect  of  it. 
Perhaps  a little  of  both.  Up  to  within  a very 
few  months  of  his  death  he  entered  into  eveiy 
manly  amusement  with  the  zest  of  a youth  of 
twenty.  He  watched  the  annual  cricket-match 
between  the  public  schools  of  Eton  and  Harrow 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  only  yesterday  he 
was  a boy  among  the  Harrovians.  In  the  year- 
ly Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  rowing- 
matches,  the  town  in  which  his  undergraduate 
days  were  passed  could  always  claim  him  as  the 
most  devoted  of  its  partisans. 

On  the  race-course  his  beaming  face  and 
jaunty  form  were  known  and  welcomed  by  ev- 
ery sporting  man ; and  to  have  won  the  “ bine 
ribbon  of  the  turf”  would  have  pleased  the  aged 
statesman  better  than  half  a dozen  Parliament- 
ary victories.  He  was  very  near  doing  it  once 
with  his  horse  “ Mainstone,”  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  “ crack”  broke  down  (not  without  sus- 
picion of  foul  play),  and  Palmerston  was  des- 
tined never  to  gain  the  wish  of  his  heart. 
Though,  like  his  great  political  opponent,  Lord 
Derby — with  whom  in  private  life  he  was  on 
the  best  of  terms — he  never  betted  upon  his 
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races,  he  took  great  interest  in  his  stud,  and 
frequently  would  gallop  from  Broadlands  to  his 
training-quarters  at  Danebury,  twenty  miles, 
over  a very  uneven  country,  before  dinner. 
Once  he  left  a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  to  his  trainer,  John  Day,  at  the  door, 
about  his  Derby  prospects.  On  that  occasion 
Day,  emboldened  by  his  patron’s  good-humored 
familiarity,  ventured  on  a little  request  of  his 
own,  which  he  preferred  in  these  characteristic 
terms : “ My  lord,  I’ve  got  a son  I’ve  brought 
up  as  a doctor,  and  he  wants  an  appointment  to 
a poor-law  union.  I had  him  i tried  very  high,* 
and  he  has  won  his  trial  very  easy,  and  I’m  sure 
you’ll  give  it  him.”  “To  be  sure,  John,”  an- 
swered the  kind-hearted  Premier,  who  then 
shook  hands  with  his  visitor  and  turned  on  his 
heel.  Just  as  he  was  re-entering  the  House 
Day  shouted  after  him,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  all  present,  “Mind  you  write  to  the  right 
man  this  time,  my  lord ! Last  time,  you  recol- 
lect, you  didn’t !” 

If  through  pressing  official  business  Palmer- 
ston was  unable  to  be  present  at  Ascot  or  Ep- 
som, his  trainer  always  had  to  write  to  him  the 
same  night  how  his  horses  ran ; and  this  letter, 
conspicuous  from  John  Day’s  big  sprawling 
hand,  was  not  the  last  opened  over  the  break- 
fast-table. The  Premier’s  countenance  never 
wore  so  pleasant  a smile  as  when  he  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  propose  the  usual  ad- 
journment over  the  Derby  day,  and  the  term, 
“Isthmian  games,”  which  he  on  one  of  these 
occasions  so  queerly  misapplied  to  the  great 
cockney  holiday,  has  passed  into  a turf  by- word. 
He  was  a sportsman  from  his  boyhood.  “ Chris- 
topher in  his  Sporting  Jacket”  had  not  a keener 
appreciation  of  the  fun  or  a greater  love  of  fair 
play  than  had  “ Old  Pam.”  It  was  from  these 
traits  of  character,  and  others,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  that  Palmerston  acquired  that  ascend- 
ency over  the  British  nation  which  rendered 
him  almost  despotic  at  home  and  made  him 
feared  abroad. 

His  wonderful  pluck  added  largely  to  his  pop- 
ularity and  success.  He  carried  his  dashing 
mode  of  treating  difficulties  into  every  transac- 
tion of  his  life.  At  cricket,  boating,  and  all 
athletic  exercises  he  was  the  boldest  and  most 
undaunted.  “ The  hardest  rider  we  ever  had 
(an  old  master  of  Her  Majesty’s  stag-hounds 
was  wont  to  observe)  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
How  he  didn’t  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  horses 
I can’t  say,  but  he  never  did,  and  he  was  al- 
ways in  at  the  death.” 

Palmerston  “took”  his  political  complica- 
tions just  as  he  did  his  fences.  He  rode  at  them , 
and  ten  to  one  he  got  clear  $ver,  while  more 
timorous  men  were  looking  round  for  a gate. 
In  this  manner  he  accomplished  the  expulsion 
of  Mehemet  Ali  from  Syria,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Napoleon’s  coup  d'ttdt — two  of  his  most 
remarkable  achievements — without  consulting 
his  colleagues  in  the  ministry ; and,  in  the  latter 
case,  in  open  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
court,  he  brought  about  these  events,  and  though 


his  bold  insubordination  drew  down  upon  him 
temporary  and  expected  disgrace,  the  end  in 
each  instance  was  found  to  justify  the  means, 
and  Palmerston  returned  to  power  more  trusted 
and  popular  than  before. 

His  endurance  equaled  his  pluck.  He  would 
sit  out  the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  its 
longest  debate.  At  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  after  nine  hours’  mental  strain,  when 
perhapS'the  fate  of  his  ministry  hinged  upon  the 
division,  he  was  the  coolest  and  the  freshest  man 
in  all  the  worn,  excited  throng,  ever  ready 
with  some  smart  repartee  or  plausible  explana- 
tion, and  quick  to  notice  and  to  parry  every 
thrust  which  endangered  the  safety  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

With  his  boldness  and  endurance  he  united 
a wariness  which  few  men  ever  overcame. 
Talleyrand  pressed  him  hard  during  the  Bel- 
gian negotiations,  and  after  many  days  of  dip- 
lomatic finessing,  gave  him  up  with  the  petu- 
lant exclamation,  that  he  was  a man  “ who 
could  not  understand  reasoning.”  In  truth,  it 
is  a moot  point  which  of  the  two  famous  poli- 
ticians was  the  more  crafty.  Talleyrand  avowed- 
ly used  words  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and  Palm- 
erston cloaked  under  an  exterior  of  frank  good- 
nature a degree  of  subtlety  which  often  stretched 
into  the  limits  of  duplicity.  His  genial  temper- 
ament, his  manly  vigor,  and  jocund  wit,  may 
have  blinded  contemporaries  to  his  faults,  but 
history  will  see  in  many  of  his  political  acts  un- 
scrupulous shiftiness,  if  not  positive  treachery. 
The  buoyant  self-confidence  which  Palmerston 
never  lost  carried  him  through  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. 

Comparatively  early  in  his  career  Earl  Derby, 
with  half  the  English  aristocracy  at  his  back, 
tried  to  crush  him,  but  Palmerston  laughed 
them  down.  He  brought  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  Queen  by  his  attempts  to  choke 
off  the  back-stairs  influence  of  German  secre- 
taries and  princelings,  which  at  that  time  was 
supposed  to  sway  largely  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  court,  and  by  his  tacit  encouragement 
of  the  attacks  which  a portion  of  the  British 
press  made  upon  Prince  Albert  for  his  presumed 
interference  in  the  Crimean  difficulty.  Yet  no 
one  showed  more  deep  concern  at  his  death 
than  the  Sovereign,  whose  minister  he  had  been 
through  the  most  momentous  period  of  her  reign. 
He  offended  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne  by  his  overbearing  assumption  of  au- 
thority, but  he  lived  to  receive  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  as  his  guests  at  Cambridge 
House. 

The  pivot  on  which  Palmerston's  whole  life 
turned  was  his  acute  sense  of  the  practical — 
and  no  quality  is  rated  more  highly  by  prac- 
tical Englishmen.  He  went  to  the  same  school 
as  that  brilliant  vagrant,  Lord  Byron.  He 
studied  moral  philosophy  under  the  same  Pro- 
fessor as  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Walter 
Scott,  Lansdowne,  and  Brougham.  He  kept 
his  terms  at  the  same  college  as  the  gifted, 
shiftless  Coleridge,  of  whose  seductive  intellect 
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Charles  Lamb  said  that,  to  be  within  three  miles 
of  Coleridge,  was  as  bad  as  a contagious  fever. 
But  Palmerston’s  intensely  practical  mind  was 
led  away  by  none  of  their  gilded  phantasies. 
If  ever  he  gave  reins  to  his  fancy  it  was  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  The  blood  of  the  Tem- 
ples ran  strong  in  his  veins,  and  write  he  must 
occasionally.  But.it  was  in  the  form  of  politic- 
al squibs,  destined  to  serve  a tangible  and  pres- 
ent purpose,  that  his  cacoelhes  scribendi  mani- 
fested itself,  and  not  in  uncertain  writing  for 
posterity. 

In  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
cynical  Wilson  Croker  he  brought  out  a satiric- 
al paper,  entitled  the  New  Whig  Guide , directed 
against  the  political  party  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently his  lot  to  lead  for  nearly  half  a century. 
But  the  Whigs  had  Tom  Moore,  Sydney  Smith, 
Jeffrey,  and  Brougham  to  pit  against  their  lit- 
erary assailants,  and  the  Whig  Guide  had  only 
a short  life  though  a merry  one.  More  success- 
ful was  the  yew  (Tes/jrit  Palmerston  subsequent- 
ly launched  against  his  future  colleague  Brough- 
am. The  great  Whig  orator,  attacking  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wound  up  a 
scathing  philippic  by  denouncing  him  as  an 
“old  woman.”  Hereupon  Palmerston  got  off 
an  imaginary  trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  which 
ended,  after  some  most  amusing  evidence,  in 
the  jury  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  (with 
peculiarly  Palmerstonian  humor)  recommend- 
ing him  to  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
previously  vilified  the  Prince  Regent. 

Palmerston’s  best  literary  effort,  however,  in 
these  early  days  of  Toryism  was  a lampoon  upon 
the  Whigs  for  their  treatment  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. It  happened  that  on  the  very  night  set 
down  for  the  reading  of  Russell’s  first  reform 
bill  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  one  of  the  British 
wire-pullers  of  the  period,  gave  a grand  banquet, 
to  which  he  invited  all  the  leading  Whigs. 
Strange  to  say  most  of  them  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  left  poor  little  Russell  to  declaim  to 
empty  benches.  Hence  Palmerston’s  clever  sat- 
ire, which  is  worth  preserving : 

MICHAEL’S  DINNER:  OR,  STANCH  FRIENDS  TO 
REFORM. 

Fair  Reform,  Celestial  Maid! 

Hope  of  Britons,  Hope  of  Britons  1 
Calls  her  followers  to  her  aid; 

She  has  fit  ones,  she  has  fit  ones! 

They  would  brave  in  danger’s  day 
Death  to  win  her,  Death  to  win  her! 

If  they  met  not  by  the  way 
Michael*  8 dinner , Michael’s  dinner  l 

Lambton  leads  the  Patriot  ran; 

Noble  fellow,  generous  fellow  1 
Quite  the  dandy  of  the  clan. 

Rather  yellow,  rather  yellow! 

Of  fair  liberty  he  tells 
Tales  bewitching,  tales  bewitching, 

But  they  vanish  when  he  smells 
Michael's  kitchen , Michael’s  kitchen  ! 

Lawyer  Brougham’s  next  in  rank; 

Prates  like  Babel,  prates  like  Babel ; 
fie  has  never  ate  or  drank 
At  brib'ry's  table,  brib’ry’s  table; 


What,  then,  now,  can  stop  his  mouth 
In  this  hot  age,  In  this  hot  agef 
'Tis,  if  he  would  tell  the  truth y 
Michael's  potagr,  Michael’s  potage. 

Hobhouse,  who  pretends  to  nous, 

Cur  of  Burdett,  cur  of  Burdett, 

Fir’d  his  pop-gun,  but  the  House 
Never  heard  it,  never  heard  it. 

He  foresaw  from  Canning’s  lash. 

Stripes  too  cutting,  stripes  too  cutting, 

So  he  sneak’d  away  to  hash 
Michael’ a mutton , Michael’s  mutton . 

Where  was  on  that  famous  night 

Home  the  surgeon,  Hume  the  surgeon  ? 

Who  pretends  to  set  us  right 
By  constant  purging,  constant  purging. 

No  division  yet  expecting, 

Fond  of  work  he,  fond  of  work  he. 

At  the  moment  was  dissecting 
Michael’s  turkey , Michael’s  turkey . 

Ferguson  his  place  may  choose 
In  the  bevy,  in  the  bevy; 

He’s  the  real  Taylor's  goose, 

Hot  and  heavy , hot  and  heavy. 

He’d  outdo  with  sword  and  flame 
Senna-cherib,  Scnna-cherib: 

What  that  evening  made  him  tame? 

Michael’s  sport-rib , Michael’s  spare-rib. 

Thus  the  social  round  they  form 
In  Privy  Gardens,  Privy  Gardens, 

And  they  care  about  Reform 
Not  threc-farthings,  not  three-farthings. 

To  yawn  and  vote  let  others  stay 
Who  can  bear  it,  who  can  bear  it, 

They,  much  wiser,  drank  away 
Michael’s  claret,  Michael’s  claret 

While  ye  thus,  in  claret.  Sirs, 

Lose  your  reason,  lose  your  reason, 

England  will  recover  hers. 

Lost  last  season,  lost  last  season. 

Factious  mobs,  sedition’s  hordes. 

Must  grow  thinner,  must  grow  thinner, 

When  plain  common  Fense  records 
Michael’s  dinner,  Michael’s  dinner. 

When  he  assumed  official  duties  Palmerston, 
still  true  to  his  practical  bent,  forsook  the  muse, 
and  took  to  writing  dispatches.  Some  old  houses 
connected  with  the  War  Department  were  re- 
cently pulled  down  in  London,  and  no  fewer 
than  eight  or  ten  large  bureaus  were  Exhumed 
filled  with  political  papers  in  Palmerston’s  bold, 
clear  handwriting. 

Restless  energy  was  one  of  Palmerston’s  most 
salient  characteristics,  and  was  apparent  in  al- 
most every  act  of  his  life.  It  took  him  more 
than  twenty  years  to  get  rid  of  some  of  that  sur- 
plus juvenility  which  in  the  main  stuck  to  him 
to  the  last.  From  twenty-one  years  of  age  till 
forty-six  he  was  the  leading  star  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  for  some  part  of  the  same  period 
Lady  Cowper,  his  future  wife,  was  the  reigning 
belle.  In  Almack’s  exclusive  salons  “Cupid 
Palmerston”  was  reputed  the  best  dancer  of  all 
the  dandy  throng.  He  danced  the  first  waltz 
ever  seen  in  England  with  the  Countess  Lieven, 
a fascinating  spy  of  the  Russian  Government. 
Many  a noble  lady  owned  the  charms  of  his  hand- 
some face  and  graceful  form ; and  in  after-years, 
when  the  mysterious  Mr.  O’Kane  thought  prop- 
er to  sue  for  a divorce  without  having  gone 
through  the  preliminary  form  of  a marriage, 
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making  Lord  Palmerston  the  co-respondent  in 
the  suit,  the  recollection  of  these  early  amours 
was  revived. 

Active  exercise  was  a condition  of  his  being. 
He  could  not  even  sit  to  write  his  dispatches. 
He  invariably  wrote  standing,  and  all  his  most 
effective  speeches  were  composed  on  horseback. 
Those  who  knew  his  peculiarities  could  always 
tell  when  a great  debate  was  coming  off.  As 
he  cantered  along  on  his  favorite  gray  his  lips 
moved,  and  sometimes,  when  more  than,  usual- 
ly carried  away  by  his  theme,  he  broke  into 
audible  declamation.  The  clatter  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  served  him  for  a running  accompaniment 
of  Parliamentary  cheers;  and  as  the  debate 
waxed -warmer  the  pace  grew  quicker,  until  at 
last  the  bewildered  steed  would  be  pulled  up 
covered  with  foam,  and  rejoicing  doubtless  in 
his  heart  that  for  one  day  the  imaginary  debate 
had  terminated  to  his  rider's  satisfaction. 

During  the  Parliamentary  session  Palmerston 
almost  invariably  walked  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  his  home  in  Piccadilly — a two  or 
three  mile  stretch.  The  early  market  gardener 
driving  into  town  at  four  in  the  morning  may 
often  have  noticed  a solitary  old  gentleman 
“ bowling  along”  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  using 
a mammoth  umbrella  for  a walking-stick,  and 
muttering  to  himself  all  the  while,  without  sus- 
pecting that  this  strange  pedestrian  was  the 
Premier  of  England. 

The  umbrella  was  a feature  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s personnel.  One  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers 
tells  a ludicrous  story  about  it:  “The  House 
was  counted  out  early  one  summer's  evening,  and 
as  their  way  homo  lay  together  he  offered  Lord 
PalmerBton  his  arm.  The  offer  was  accepted,  j 
As  he  was  the  younger  man  he  offered  to  carry 
the  Premier's  over-coat.  Palmerston  thanked 
him  but  declined  to  give  it  up.  The  Minister 
then  insisted  on  carrying  the  umbrella.  It  was 
a very  stout  useful  umbrella,  well  known  in  and 
about  the  House  of  Commons— quite  Sairey 
Gampish,  indeed,  in  its  outline  and  proportions, 
a sort  of  gig  umbrella  cut  down.  In  Lord 
Palmerston's  hands  it  passed  without  notice. 
But  the  smarter  and  younger  Cabinet  Minister 
was  painfully  conscious,  first  of.  the  attention  it 
excited,  and  secondly  of  its  unusual  and  incon- 
venient weight.  Ho  could  compare  it  to  no- 
thing but  a good  thick  ‘ blue  book'  tied  to  the 
end  of  a stick.  Up  Parliament  Street,  through 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  up  the  steps  at  the  foot 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s  column  they  walked  to- 
gether, the  umbrella  seeming  to  get  uglier  and 
heavier  at  every  step.  The  stout  old  Premier 
would  have  used  it  as  a walking-stick  or  flour- 
ished it  as  a drum-major  wields  his  baton.  In 
his  colleague’s  hands  it  was  so  much  dead 
weight.  He  declared  afterward  he  was  never 
so  glad  to  get  rid  of  any  thing  in  his  life,  and 
that  whenever  he  gave  Lord  Palmerston  his 
arm  again  he  was  particularly  fcareful  not  to 
offer  to  carry  his  umbrella." 

• As  a parliamentary  orator  Palmerston  was  in- 
ferior to  Gladstone,  fright,  Derby,  or  Disraeli ; 


but  none  had  a greater  knack  than  he  of  saying 
memorable  things  on  memorable  occasions.  The 
successive  stages  of  his  career  are  marked  as 
with  mile-stones  by  notable  expressions.  In  his 
first  great  speech  on  foreign  affairs  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  attention  of  all  the  struggling  na- 
tionalities of  Europe  by  declaring:  “There  are 
two  great  parties  in  Europe,  one  which  endeav- 
ors to  bear  sway  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
another  which  endeavors  to  bear  sway  by  the 
force  of  physical  control.  There  is  in  natnro  no 
moving  power  but  mind,  all  else  is  passive  and 
inert.  In  private  affairs  this  power  is  opinion, 
in  political  affairs  it  is  public  opinion ; and  he 
who  can  grasp  this  power  with  it  will  subdue 
the  fleshy  arm  of  physical  strength  and  compel 
it  to  work  out  his  purpose." 

In  another  celebrated  speech  he  declared  him- 
self the  “Bottle-holder  of  oppressed  nationali- 
ties." Hence  arose  the  phrase  “Judicious  Bot- 
tle-holder," which  Punch  and  the  caricaturists 
often  afterward  applied  to  him.  When  he  sent 
the  British  fleet  to  Athens  in  1850  to  enforce 
payment  of  some  Jew's  little  bill  his  policy*was 
attacked  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
defended  himself  in  an  able  speech,  winding  up 
his  peroration  by  a comparison  between  the  an- 
cient citizens  of  Rome  and  the  modern  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  and  asserting  that  so  long  as 
he  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  British 
| subjects,  like  the  old  Romans,  should  always  be 
enabled  to  say,  “ Civis  Romanus  «ow,"  and  to 
feel  assured  of  the  protection  of  their  Govern- 
ment. He  won  the  day,  and  in  like  manner  he 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  raised  to  a pro- 
posed increase  in  the  British  army  by  quoting 
the  maxim,  “ If  you  would  preserve  peace  pre- 
pare for  war,"  and  cast  lasting  ridicule  upon  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  coalition  which  de- 
feated him  on  the  Chinese  question  by  designat- 
ing it  a “ Fortuitous  concourse.of  atoms."  Each 
and  all  of  these  phrases  have  since  become  in- 
delibly associated  with  his  name. 

A joke  was  a weapon  in  Palmerston’s  hands 
which  he  employed  with  immense  effect.  After 
the  trial  of  Palmer  “the  Rugeley  poisoner,"  as 
he  was  termed  in  the  newspapers,  had  conferred 
upon  the  little  Staffordshire  town  of  Rugeley  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses, 
in  council  assembled,  resolved  to  ask  authority 
from  Parliament  to  change  the  name  of  their  na- 
tive place.  Accordingly  a deputation  waited  upon 
the  Premier  with  this  object  in  view.  Palm- 
erston was  occupied  with  important  business 
at  the  time,  and  besides  had  a twinge  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  gout.  The  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  however,  were  not  to  be  denied,  and 
were  duly  ushered  into  the  Premier’s  presence. 

A glance  at  the  bulky  memorial  they  held  in 
their  hands  and  at  the  pompous  visage  of  the 
chief  spokesman  of  the  party  convinced  the  Min- 
ister of  the  infliction  in  store  for  him,  unless  he 
could  in  some  way  get  rid  of  them ; so  with  a 
pleasant  smile  he  assured  the  deputation  that  he 
knew  the  nature  of  their  request  and  Was  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  it  at  once,  on  condition  they 
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allowed  him  the  privilege  of  re-naming  the 
place.  “Certainly,  my  lord,  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted,” said  the  Mayor.  “Then  call  it  * Palm- 
erston,*” said  the  Premier,  and  bowed  his  vis- 
itors to  the  door.  The  deputation  withdrew 
and  had  gone  some  distance  before  it  flashed 
across  them  that  the  memory  of  Palmer  the 
poisoner’s  deeds  would  hardly  be  effaced  by 
changing  Rugeley  into  Palmer's- town.  Ruge- 
ley  remains  Rugeley  to  the  present  day,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  never  again  consulted  on 
the  subject. 

Another  deputation  once  waited  on  him  on 
the  ticklish  subject  of  church-rates.  Among 
the  number  was  Tom  Duncombe,  the  dandy  sar- 
castic member  for  Finsbury,  who  himself  said 
more  bitter  things  than  most  men  of  his  day, 
and  who  once  annihilated  a parliamentary  op- 
ponent by  describing  him  as  a “little  pig  who 
squeaked  because  there  was  not  a Government 
teat  for  him  to  suck  at.”  Toward  the  end  of  the 
interview,  which  was  not  a very  satisfactory  one 
for  the  deputation,  Duncombe  asked  rather  test- 
ily,^* Is  it  or  is  it  not,  my  lord,  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government  to  bring  in  a bill  on 
the  subject  of  church-rates  this  session  ?”  “We 
wish  to  do  so,  ” replied  Lord  Palmerston.  “ I’ve 
lived  on  wishes  a long  time,  my  lord,”  said  Dun- 
combe. With  a quick  glance  at  the  spare  dys- 
peptic figure  of  his  questioner  who  was  about  as 
thin  as  a lath,  the  Premier  jerked  out:  “Very 
airy  food,  very  airy  food,  certainly,  but  not  whole- 
some.” Every  member  of  the  deputation,  ex- 
cept poor  Duncombe,  was  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter, and  that  was  all  they  got  out  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  time. 

Though  reverent  in  all  religious  matters,  and 
priding  himself  upon  the  unexceptionable  nature 
of  his  ecclesiastical  appointments  (he  made  fif- 
teen bishops  and  two  archbishops  who  all  turned 
out  well),  Palmerston  had  a strong  dislike  of 
any  thing  savoring  of  cant.  His  reply  to  the 
Scotch  diviives  who  waited  upon  him  to  suggest 
public  prayers  against  tho  cholera,  gave  great 
offense  to  the  Puritans.  “Cleanliness,”  said 
Lord  Palmerston,  “is  a better  medicine  than 
prayer” — a reply  which  gave  rise  to  the  mot  that 
he  treated  Providence  as  a foreign  power. 

But  if  in  his  official  capacity  Palmerston  often 
employed  a joke  with  a set  purpose  in  view,  in 
private  life  his  jests  seemed  to  well  up  spontane- 
ously from  the  abundance  of  his  good-nature 
and  hurt  nobody.  Once  a year  he  distributed 
the  prizes  awarded  by  the  agricultural  society 
of  Romsey,  his  native  place.  Very  funny  some- 
times were  the  running  comments  he  kept  up 
while  awarding  these  premiums,  which  in  them- 
selves were  often  so  insignificant  as  to  be  ridicn- 
lous.  One  day  he  was  handing  over  half  a sov- 
ereign of  English  money  to  an  old  lady  for  turn- 
ing out  the  best  pound  of  butter  from  a cottage 
dairy,  when  he  remarked,  “ We  have  often  heard 
of  a virtuous  woman  being  a crown  to  her  hus- 
band, bgt  here  is  one  who  is  worth  tiro  crowns .” 
lie  once  happily  defined  dirt  as  “only  a good 
thing  out  of  place.” 


Soon  after  England  had  been  scared  into  the 
volunteer  movement  by  fears  of  a French  inva- 
sion, the  ladies  of  Romsey  presented  a set  of 
colors  to  the  local  rifle  corps,  and  as  Lord  Palm- 
erston was  then  staying  at  his  seat  at  Broad- 
lands,  close  at  hand,  a number  of  London  re- 
porters went  down  to  Romsey  expecting  a speech 
from  him  at  the  ceremony  of  presentation. 
Palmerston  was  present,  but  said  nothing.  A 
council  of  war  W’as  held  by  the  disappointed 
“ liners,  ” and  it  was  resolved  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Premier  for  his  reticence.  One  burly  Bohe- 
mian, who  being  “ in  the  gallery,”  was  supposed 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  House  of 
Commons  notabilities,  was  selected  to  bell  the 
cat.  Approaching  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
with  his  friends  was  just  going  off  the  ground, 
he  explained  that  himself  and  companions  had 
come  from  London  at  some  expense  in  the  hope 
of  taking  Lack  a speech  of  Lord  Palmerston’s, 
and  that  unless  the  said  speech  was  made  they 
would  be  considerably  out  of  pocket.  The  im- 
pudence of  this  request  delighted  the  jocund 
Premier.  He  immediately  came  back  and  rat- 
tled off  one  of  his  most  amusing  speeches,  in 
which,  with  characteristic  gallantry,  he  compli- 
mented the  ladies  of  Hampshire  on  their  rosy 
cheeks  ar.d  sparkling  eyes  till  they  as  well  as 
the  gratified  reporters  were  wreathed  in  smiles. 

More  almost  than  any  public  man  the  En- 
glish Premier  had  the  faculty  of  adapting  him- 
self to  circumstances  and  to  the  audience  he 
was  addressing.  His  historical  encounter  with 
the  radical  butcher  of  Tiverton  is  an  amusing 
case  in  point.  This  local  demagogue,  Radcliffe 
by  name,  being  possessed  of  a powerful  voice, 
much  rough  and  ready  wit,  and  having,  more- 
over, a strong  dislike  to  the  political  principles 
of  Tiverton’s  distinguished  representative,  was 
pretty  much  of  a thorn  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
side  w henever  he  essayed  to  talk  good-humored  • 
platitudes  to  his  constituents.  Radcliffe  had  al- 
ways some  awkward  question  to  put  about  re- 
form or  manhood  suffrage  or  vote  by  ballot. 

At  last  lie  got  the  old  war-horse  on  his  mettle. 

Calling  his  blue-frocked  antagonist  up  to  the 
platform  Palmerston  gave  him  full  swing,  heard 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  then  set  to  himself,  gave 
back  slang  for  slang,  and  beat  the  redoubtable 
butcher  at  his  owm  weapons.  He  ended  by 
shaking  the  rough  hand  of  his  adversary,  and 
inviting  him  to  try  another  set-to  on  a future  oc- 
casion. Ever  after  that,  when  Palmerston  spoke 
at  Tiverton,  there  were  cries  raised  for  “ Rad- 
cliffe,” but  Radcliffe  was  never  forthcoming. 

He  had  been  handsomely  whipped  on  his  own 
ground,  and  he  had  sense  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge the  corn  and  to  leave  his  dangerous  oppo- 
nent alone  for  the  future. 

But  it  is  in  private  life  that  the  best  traits  of 
Palmerston’s  character  must  be  sought.  Though 
never  a rich  man  till  quite  recently,  when,  by  a 
strange  freak  of  fortune,  estates  were  bequeathed 
to  him  one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession, 
his  hospitality  was  profuse  and  his  generosity 
untiring.  His  tenantry  #4olized  him,  and  ho 
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was  always  devising  schemes  for  their  benefit. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  non-resident  Irish  land- 
lords popular  with  the  peasantry  of  that  ill-used 
country.  His  married  life  was  singularly  hap- 
py, and  once  in  the  domestic  circle  he  had  the 
rare  power  of  throwing  off  all  the  cares  of  stato 
and  becoming  at  once  the  courteous,  kindly, 
hospitable  country  gentleman,  with  no  apparent 
thought  beyond  his  home  and  friends. 

On  his  dying  bed,  however,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  life  displayed  itself.  His  mind  re- 
verted to  the  exciting  scenes  of  bis  political 
career — to  his  tussle  with  Talleyrand  more  than 
thirty  years  ago ; and  almost  his  last  articulate 
words  were,  “ The  treaty  with  Belgium ! Yes ; 
read  me  that  sixth  clause  again/’  Strangest 
of  Ml  the  many  eulogies* passed  upon  his  event- 
ful life  was  the  reported  exclamation  of  his  old 
housekeeper  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
Broadlands.  “ The  Almighty  says,”  she  ejac- 
ulated between  her  sobs,  “ ‘ Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers ^and  he’ll  be  blessed ; for  my 
dear  lord  was  a peace-maker.”  “The  Peace- 
maker” is  hardly  the  epitaph  which  the  world 
generally  would  have  chosen  for  the  turbulent 
statesman,  whose  hand  has  been  felt  in  every 
European  complication  for  half  a century ; but 
it  may  be  that  this  attached  old  servant  had  a 
closer  view  of  the  inner  character  of  her  “ dear 
lord”  than  those  who  judge  him  only  by  his 
public  acts. 


THE  WISHES  SHOP.  * 

DURING  the  summer  of  1864  we  had  no 
rain  up  to  the  end  of  August,  and  London 
became  a furnace,  especially  that  part  of  Lon- 
don which  I inhabited,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  namely, 
where  I had  chambers  as  a lawyer,  and  more- 
over, being  a bachelor,  I occupied  them  as  ray 
sole  home.  I certainly  was  not  well,  and  yet  I 
did  not  know  what  ailed  me.  The  knock  of  a 
client  gave  me  a pang,  which  I vented  by  vio- 
lently flinging  down  the  chair  that  stood  beside 
me,  or  the  book  in  my  hand.  The  sudden  noise 
was  so  offensive  that  I took  revenge  on  it  by 
making  a worse.  My  clerk’s  soft  step,  as  he 
stole  into  the  room,  was  as  bad  in  its  way  as 
the  noise  had  been ; and  I could  hardly  forbear 
bidding  him  go  to  the  devil  rather  than  deliver 
his  message  to  me.  I ceased  going  to  my  club 
for  dinner,  because  the  sense  of  cooking  in  the 
establishment  provoked  me  to  nausea;  and  if 
the  waiter,  when  I did  pay  it  a visit,  handed  me 
a letter  which  was  directed  there  for  me,  I could 
have  knocked  him  down  for  intruding  his  odious 
face  upon  mo  just  at  ray  entrance.  Under  these 
influences,  I was  sitting  one  evening,  between 
the  open  dusty  window  and  the  door,  which  I 
had  pressed  back  till  I had  almost  dislocated  its 
rusty  hinges,  when  by  some  means,  I don’t  rec- 
ollect what,  the  following  piece  of  information 
became  known  to  me.  It  was  couched  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement:  “New  Street,  be- 
yond the  Tower,  No.  90;  Jamcs4 Destiny  and 
Co/s  new  invention.  Whoever  wishes  for  any 


particular  object,  and  would  give  an  equally 
valuable  consideration  in  exchange  for  it,  let 
him  apply  as  above.” 

What  a world  of  satisfaction  was  open  here ! 
I was  immediately  at  the  establishment  in  spir- 
it, and  my  bqdy,  it  seems,  did  not  tarry  long 
behind,  for  I very  soon  found  myself  in  an  ob- 
scure long  chamber,  partly  filled  with  persons 
come  to  do  business;  while  seated  behind  a 
counter  at  the  top  of  the  room  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Destiny,  or  perhaps  himself, 
receiving  applications.  He  had  a formula, 
which  he  repeated  continually  to  the  numbers 
of  persons  who  came  successively  within  hear- 
ing, and  which  contained  the  terms  on  which 
he  dealt:  “You  understand,  gentlemen,  give 
me  leave  to  explain,  that  whoever  deals  for  a 
thing  which  he  wishes  for  must  give  up  some- 
thing that  he  possesses.  I beg  your  attention 
to  this  condition  of  the  transaction,  without 
which  no  business  call  be  here  carried  on.” 

Every  body  made  a sign  of  assent,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  took  in  the  sense  no  more 
than  people  in  general  do  appropriate  an  ex- 
planation until  enforced  by  example. 

The  first  dealer  was  an  instance.  He  stated 
that  he  had  a small  but  charming  landed  prop- 
erty, which  would  be  complete  if  he  could  ob- 
tain only  seven  acres  of  heathy  land  which  be- 
longed to  a poor  family,  who  refused  to  sell. 

“And  what,  of  all  the  things  yon  enjoy,  will 
you  give  up  for  it?”  inquired *Mr.  Destiny. 

“Oh,  I would  give  the  whole  world,”  an- 
swered the  gentleman. 

“You  have  not  got  the  whole  world  to  give,” 
answered  Destiny.  “Is  that  all  you  would 
give  ? You  had  better  go  about  your  business. 
You  can’t  give  what  you  have  not.” 

The  next  person  who  presented  himself  came 
up  to  the  counter  with  great  difficulty.  He  had 
a cratch  under  one  shoulder  and  a stick  in  the 
other  hand,  and  even  with  those  aids  he  could 
hardly  make  his  way  to  the  scat  on  which  ho 
placed  himself. 

“I  wish,” said  he,  “as  you  may  suppose,  to 
be  rid  of  my  infirmity,  and  would  give  a great 
deal  for  the  purpose.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Destiny;  “but  you 
understand  that  the  thing  to  be  given  is  some- 
thing you  possess.  Men  are  born  with  such 
and  such  advantages,  and  if  they  would  prefer 
one  which  they  have  not  they  must  choose  some- 
thing among  their  own  to  give  up.  Now  what 
will  you  give  up  ? Your  eyesight  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  the  lame  man  ; “ I will 
part  with  none  of  the  senses  to  be  rid  of  an  in- 
firmity. They  belong  to  my  soul ; this  is  only 
my  body.” 

“But  yonr  body  is  wanted  to  enable  you  to 
enjoy  your  soul.  For  instance,  you  can  not 
follow  your  eyes  whure  they  make  you  long  to 
wander.” 

“ Too  true ; but  my  eyes  reach  and  bring  me 
beautiful  things  which,  without  them,  would  be 
an  unknown  world.  My  ears — ” 

“You  need  not  argue,  Sir.  I don’t  care 
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whnt  you  keep  or  give  away.  Will  you  give 
away  what  many  people  do  quite  well  without 
— your  keen  enjoyment  of  sight  and  sounds? 
You  will  still  have  a wonderful  deal  of  pleasure 
in  going  free  among  men  and  things.” 

“Ob,  that  will  never  do.  Enjoyable  things 
are  always  at  hand  if  you  possess  the  gift  of 
enjoying.  It  is  better  to  feel  the  want  of  much 
than  not  to  be  open  to  it  whenever  it  comes.” 

“ Give  up  your  wealth — all  of  it?” 

“ I*might  do  that ; but  then  I could  not  have 
books  and  pictures,  nor  be  above  the  cares  of 
the  body.  No ; not  all  my  wealth.” 

“Yet  that  boy  running  barefoot  in  the  street 
would  not  give  his  legs  for  your  money.” 

“ Nor  will  I give  my  money  for  his  legs.” 

“On  the  whole,  then,  you  had  better  keep 
the  ill  you  are  accustomed  to  than  take  up  with 
a new  one.” 

“ Yet  I should  like  to  walk.” 

“Ay,  but  you  don’t  seem  willing  to  alter 
your  condition  in  any  way,  except  that  of  get- 
ting rid  of  something  extremely  disagreeable. 
Now  that  is  not  the  question.  The  only  offer 
made  you  is  to  get  a good  thing  you  have  not 
by  renouncing  a good  you  have.  Sony,  Sir,  I 
can’t  be  of  any  use.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir.  Well, I won’t  detain  you ; 
good-morning.”  And  the  lame  man  took  up 
his  crutch  and  his  stick  and  hobbled  out  of  the 
room. 

There  came  next  a woman,  eagerly  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  and  with  scarcely-suppressed 
sobs,  begging  for  the  life  of  her  son,  a youth  of 
sixteen,  who  was  dying  of  fever. 

“It  is  a great  thing  you  come  for,”  said  Mr. 
Destiny;  “you  must  give  a great  thing  for  it. 
Will  you  give  your  own  life  ?” 

“Ay,  twenty  times!”  said  the  mother,  pas- 
sionately. 

“You  have  not  twenty  lives  to  give.  You 
have  one ; will  you  give  that  ?” 

“ Yes,  I will  give  my  life,”  answered  the  mo- 
ther, sobered  suddenly  from  her  passion  by  the 
matter-of-fact  reception  of  it. 

“You  will  really — without  metaphor?” 

“ I will ; I will !” 

“ Very  well ; be  it  so.  Go  home,  and  your 
wish  will  be  bought  at  that  price.” 

I saw  the  mother  rise  and  go  away,  with  a 
face  of  such  calm  joy  that  it  seemed  like  the 
light  of  the  moon  suddenly  poured  over  heaven 
and  earth  when  the  cloud  sails  off.  I could 
hardly  distinguish  between  her  and  the  glori- 
ous planet.  My  ideas  were  confused;  they 
seemed  as  in  a dream.  I was  brought  back, 
however,  to  the  scene  around  me  by  a man  of 
important  presence,  who  made  his  way  like  one 
accustomed  to  respect,  and  who  began  to  speak, 
and  made  himself  heard,  in  the  place  of  hum- 
bler applicants.  * 

“What  I wish  for,”  said  he,  “is  a blessing 
very  naturally  to  be  desired  in  my  position  of 
life.  For  my  possessions  and  my  rank  I want 
an  heir.” 

“A  child,”  answered  Mr.  Destiny,  “is  so 


immense  a blessing  that  any  one  to  whom  it  is 
not  given  in  his  portion  of  good  must  be  ready 
to  part  with  something  very  great  if  he  wants 
such  an  exchange.  Will  you  give  your  wealth  ?” 

“No 4 for  I told  you  it  was  to  inherit  my 
wealth  that  I wanted  an  heir.  That’s  a foolish 
proposal.” 

“Perhaps  it  is;  at  least,  then,  give  your 
title.” 

“No,  that’s  just  as  impossible.  I want  an 
heir  to  carry  on  the  title  which  would  become 
extinct  in  me,  and  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  me  for  you  have  no  idea  how  many  years — 
from  Saxon  times,  Sir.” 

“Ay,  indeed!” 

“Many  people  have  sons,  and  nothing  fa 
leave  them,”  said  the  rich  man. 

“Very  true.” 

“Yes,  and  many  have  wealth  and  title  and 
sons  also.” 

“They  have,  certainly,  but  you  have  not;  it 
is  in  their  destiny,  but  it  is  not  in  yours.  You 
are  not  one  of  those  lucky  people  who  have 
both.  But  come,  let  us  see  what  composition 
there  may  be ; you  are  very  rich,  suppose  you 
give  up  half  your  wealth.” 

“ How  is  that  possible  in  my  situation?  Can 
I consent  to  let  my  family  fall  from  the  position 
of  first  down  to  second  ? Is  there  any  use  in 
perpetuating  what  would  no  longer  be  the  great, 
the  powerful,  the  first,  but  simply  the  consider- 
able, the  respectable,  the  one  iota  among  ten 
thousand  ? My  family  may  just  as  well  stop  in 
me;  stop  in  its  supremacy.” 

“You  have  something  which  docs  not  belong 
to  your  place  or  fortune.  You  havo  considera- 
ble talent ; you  occupy  a post  in  the  guidance 
of  the  country.  Give  that.” 

“Humph!  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  one 
thing  which  gives  its  remarkable  value  to  my 
rank  and  fortune.  I should  not  like  to  go  into 
the  House  with  the  crowd  of  legislators  whose 
only  claim  to  bo  there  is  the  accident  of  their 
birth  in  the  purple.  It  is  a worthy  feeling  of 
pride  to  take  a place  there,  due  to  what  I do, 
not  to  what  I am.” 

“ Quite  worthy ; it  is  a circumstance  in  your 
condition  as  valuable  as  the  blessing  of  children ; 
will  you  change  ?” 

“No,  I will  not.  It  would  be  well  if  I had 
both,  and  could  transmit  my  honors  to  my  suc- 
cessor.” 

“Perhaps  it  would.  The  sole  objection  is 
that  thus  it  is  not.  Have  you  any  further 
offer?” 

“I  can  not  at  this  time  remember  any.” 

“ Ah ! well,  you  also  then  must  stay  as  you 
are,  I believe.” 

“ That’s  not  a little  hard,”  said  the  rich  man. 

“Upon  that  point  I’ve  nothing  to  say,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Destiny.  “I  believe  I must  wish 
you  good-morning.” 

At  this  moment  a very  poor  man,  in  the 
coarse  dress  of  a pauper,  who  had  been  strug- 
gling to  get  up  to  the  table,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing himself  seen  before  all  the  other  competi- 
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tors,  and  in  securing  the  attention  of  Mr.  Des- 
tiny. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  in  a broken,  panting  voice, 
“ I wish  I could  get  rid  of  my  asthma.” 

44  A very  fair  wish,  my  man ; and.what  good 
things  have  you  got  to  give  up  for  it  ?*' 

44 1 am  not  so  very  old,  and  if  I was  once  free 
of  the  asthma,  I could  earn  my  bread  very  com- 
fortable.” 

• 44 Ay,  that's  what  would  be,  if;  but  tell  me 
what  is.  What  are  your  advantages  ?” 

44  Well,  Sir,  I)  am  taken  into  the  work-house 
jind  have  my  clothes  and  victuals;  and  the 
Squire  do  give  us  tobacco  pretty  often,  and 
we've  a capital  dinner  on  Christmas-day  by  or- 
der of  the  parish ; I'd  give  all  if  I could  work.” 

“Alas!  friend,  the  value, is  all  on  one  side; 
you  are  one  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  give, 
but  no  doubt  yon  would  like  to  have  every 
thing;  you  iftust  be  content  with  the  asthma, 
and  don't  forget  to  be  glad  that  you  are  in  a 
work-house  where  the  Squire  and  the  parish 
9eem  to  look  upon  you  as  something  better  than 
beasts  to  be  tied  up  on  straw  and  turnips.” 

Another  applicant  succeeded,  who  wore  the 
appearance  of  rich  poverty — in  other  words,  of 
a poor  gentleman.  The  collar  of  his  coat  was 
greasy,  his  shirt  was  tumbled,  and  his  gloves 
dirty.  He  came  up  to  the  counter  with  a brave 
look,  as  much  as  to  say  he  should  have  preferred 
talking  over  his  affairs  in  private ; but,  as  it  was, 
the  opinion  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  him. 
He  began : 

44  Sir,  I have  seven  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  have  nothing  wherewith  to  educate  them.” 

44  J ust  the  opposite  to  the  rich  man,  who  must 
have  met  you  at  the  door ; what  a pity  you  and 
he  could  not  have  made  a bargain  ! Well,  Sir  ?” 

44 1 wish  for  money.” 

44  Very  natural ; you  have  other  advantages, 
no  doubt.  What  equal  value  have  you  to 
spare  ? Suppose  you  give  up  your  health  ?” 

“I  have  not  very  much  of  that,  Sir.” 

“That’s  unlucky:  will  you  make  a sacrifice 
of  your  principles  ?” 

44  Of  course  I will  not.  How  can  you  venture 
to  ask  ?” 

44 1 did  no  harm.  Your  answer  proves  that 
in  your  honesty  you  are  rich  in  something  which 
is  very  valuable  in  your  own  opinion  as  well  as 
in  that  of  others.  Will  you  give  your  talents  ? 
I know  who  you  are,  and  the  mental  power  you 
possess.” 

44 And  be  an  ass  like  those  I despise?  No; 
I should  do  the  boys  no  good  by  that  exchange.” 

44  You  are  in  want  of  a very  valuable  thing — 
a means  of  freedom  to  do  and  have  and  go  and 
come;  a means  to  leave  sordid  cares  behind; 
to  be  of  use — so  that  it  requires  a great  equiva- 
lent. You  have  eight  children  you  say : people 
are  very  happy  with  two  or  four  or  even  one ; 
suppose  you  give  up  one  child  ? It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rest.” 

44 It  certainly  would.  If  one  of  them  had 
not  been  born,  I should  not  have  been  unhappy 
because  I had  only  seven.” 


44  Well  said.  It  remains  then  only  to  fix  on 
the  one.  Can  you  part  with  the  eldest  ?” 

44  Impossible.  He  is  just  eleven,  and  fo  clev- 
er ! He  is  full  of  talent  and  application.  With 
a book  in  his  hand  he  does  not  know  whether 
one  speaks  to  him  or  is  silent.” 

44 1 should  be  inclined  to  punch  his  head  for 
that;  however,  it  will  all  go  right  at  school. 
The  second?” 

“No,  not  the  second,  because  he  is  one  of 
twins,  and  to  separate  them  would  be  t6  destroy 
both ; they  are  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk.  I 
cant  part  with  two.” 

4 4 That  settles  three,  then*  And  the  fourth  ?*' 

44  A little  fellow  of  eight.  The  most  beauti- 
ful child ; like  my  own  mother — and  as  gentle 
as  an  angel.  He  meets  Tne  every  day  when  I 
come  home  and  flings  himself  into  my  arms.  I 
could  not  be  such  a heartless  brute.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  press  you.  But  you  have 
a girl.  Let  her  go.  Women  are  both  useless 
and  a heavy  weight  when  you  have  to  push 
them  on  in  life.” 

44 Useless!  how  you  mistake.  Though  she 
is  but  six  you  should  see  her  help  her  mother. 
She  knows  where  every  body's  every  thing  is  to 
be  found,  and  has  run  for  it  and  back  almost 
before  you  know  you  want  it.  And  when  I or 
when  any  body  is  ill,  the  little,  helpful,  consid- 
erate creature ! moving  noiselessly,  sitting  to 
watch  and  wait ; the  very  baby  likes  to  be  on 
her  knees.” 

44  A baby,  too ; oh,  let  the  baby  go !” 

“Poor  little  baby.  I could  let  it  go  for  my 
own  part.  No  doubt  it  cries  and  keeps  one 
awake.  But  my  wife,  who  has  nursed  it  for 
seven  months  at  her  breast,  loves  it  better  than 
all  the  others.  Its  slightest  ailment  puts  her  in 
misery ; what  would  become  of  her  if  it  died  ?” 

44 1 should  recommend  parting  with  the  baby ; 
but  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  And  indeed  I don't 
know  that  the  value  of  the  baby  if  exchanged 
would  be  very  great.  There  remain  two  more. 
Surely  they  are  superfluous  ?” 

44  No,  no,  they  are  not,  dear  children ! One 
can  but  just  speak — and  thft  first  word  was  ray 
name.  He  asks  when  I shall  come  home  and 
bring  something  for  him.  Could  I bear  that 
what  I brought  him  was  death?  And  the  oth- 
er, among  so  many  clever  and  healthy  children, 
is  the  only  one  sick  and  less  intelligent  than 
they ; he  depends  upon  us  altogether ; he  is  al- 
ways holding  by  his  mother’s  finger  or  carried 
in  my  arms.  Besides,  perhaps  he  will  grow 
stronger ; and  then  hqw  happy  we  shall  be !” 

“In  short,  Sir,  of  Vill  the  things  you  pos- 
sess you  will  give  up  nothing  in  exchange  for 
riches.” 

44 But  I wish  to  be  rich;  other  people  are 
rich.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Hemp,  has  twelve 
children ; yet  he  is  very  rich.” 

44  Would  you  change  with  him  altogether?” 

“No.” 

44  Why  not?” 

“That's  no  matter;  but,  for  instance,  his 
children  are  very  inferior  to  mine.  I should 
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like  to  be  iii  his  situation,  but  not  to  be  him- 
self.” * 

44  Well,  I see  you  are  like  other  people.  You 
want  to  keep  what  you  have  got  and  to  add  some- 
thing more.  But  that’s  not  the  bargain.  You 
may  have  something  else,  but  not  something 
more.” 

“ Then  I must  bear  my  cross  as  I can.  There’s 
no  help.  Farewell,  Sir.” 

And  now  there  appeared  at  the  entrance  a 
presence  more  splendid  and  more  imposing  than 
any  of  the  former.  Her  carriage,  for  it  was  a 
lady,  was  seen  at  the  door ; her  footman  offi- 
ciously put  aside  the  crowd  at  the  entrance,  and 
she  came  forward,  richly  dressed,  beautiful  and 
graceful,  and  with  the  conscious  ease  of  one 
who  attracted  all  eyes  and  disappointed  none. 
Every  body  made  way ; a chair  was  set  for  her 
by  the  officious  attendants,  and  she  placed  her- 
self, with  a Blight,  pleasant  movement  of  ac- 
knowledgment, beside  the  counter.  What  could 
that  adorned  and  favored  being  wish  for  more  ? 
With  health,  wealth,  beauty,  liberty,  and  a kind- 
ly nature  such  as  she  showed,  was  it  possible 
that  she  could  covet  any  thing  further?  Mr. 
Destiny  seemed  to  have  these  ideas  in  his  bead, 
for  he  inquired : 

“ Is  there  any  thing,  madam,  for  which  yon 
can  form  a wish  ?” 

“I  wish  to  be  happy,”  said  the  lady. 

44  Alas !”  said  Destiny,  44  if  you  are  not  hap- 
py, who  can  be  so  ?” 

“ I don’t  come  to  argue  on  the  fact,”  said  the 
lady,  “ I only  state  what  I wish.” 

“True,  madam,  I beg  your  pardon,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Destiny.  “ I have  only  to  ascer- 
tain which  among  your  many  advantages  you 
will  resign  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Now,  you 
must  allow  me  to  observe  that  if  a person  who 
has  every  external  means  which  create  happi- 
ness is  not  happy,  the  sacrifice  of  all  those 
means  is  worth  while  to  become  so.” 

“Most  true,”  said  the  lady. 

“ The  sacrifice  of  all  advantages  may  be  re- 
quired in  exchange  for  happiness.” 

“ It  is  worth  them  all,”  answered  the  lady. 

“At  the  same  time,”  continued  Destiny, 
“ there  is  a sort  of  happiness  derived  from  ex- 
ternal things  which  has  its  attractions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  a habitation  upon  which  every 
body  congratulates  you,  to  have  unbounded 
means  of  moving  whithersoever  you  will,  to  carry 
such  a figure  into  society  as  shall  make  ‘ many 
a sudden  friend,’  to  be  able  to  give  largely, 
spend  without  control,  and  so  on.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  lady, they  are  things  to  be 
enjoyed  when  one  is  happy.  They  add  to  hap- 
piness, but  they  don’t  give  it” 

“Well  said,”  answered  Mr.  Destiny.  4 4 Then 
let  us  proceed  to  business — ” 

“But,  first,  I must  observe,”  said  the  lady, 
“that  tho  possession  of  external  advantage, 
such  as  you  have  enumerated,  docs  not  by  any 
means  exclude  happiness.  What  numbers  pos- 
sess them  in  a greater  or  less  degree  who  are 
happy  into  the  bargain !” 


“Yes;  there  are  numbers  not  desirous  of 
coming  to  me  at  all,”  answered  Mr.  Destiny. 
“They  may  have  certain  wishes,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  content;  or  their  wishes  may 
be  such  as  they  themselves  are  in  the  way  to 
gratify.  Those  wishes  belong  to  their  profes- 
sion or  their  natural  state  in  life,  and  they  are 
using  their  own  means  to  obtain  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  too  true  that  some  people  who 
would  seem  to  be  best  off  are  not  endowed  with 
happiness ; and,  as  I said,  they  may  well  part 
with  every  thing  to  obtain  it.” 

“And  would,  with  every  thing,”  said  the 
lady,  wiping  her  eyes  (which  had  moistened 
while  he  spoke)  with  a handkerchief  trimmed 
with  lace  at  a guinea  a yard. 

44  If  that  is  your  conviction,  madam,  I will 
lay  an  exchange  before  you,  I don’t  mean  an 
exchange  with  any  one  else,  but  with  yourself. 
I will  describe  an  existence  whiclf  is  very  hap- 
py, and  for  a similar  one  you  may  change  yours. 
To  exchange  with  another  both  parties  must 
agree,  and  I don’t  think  the  person  I propose 
to  describe  would  consent  to  want  happiness 
even  if  she  could  gain  your  advantages.  The 
position  is  this : A little,  plain  woman,  who  is 
devoutly  loved  by  her  husband.” 

“ Ha  1”  murmured  the  lady. 

44  She  has  a dutiful  son ; but  he’s  dull  enough ; 
on  the  other  hand,  she  does  not  perceive  it,  for 
her  time  is  occupied  with  the  care  of  her  family, 
visiting  the  cottagers,  and  what  is  called  doing 
plain  work.  But  she  has  a book  which  she  reads 
on  Sundays,  and  makes  a dog’s-ear  to  find  the 
place  where  she  left  off.  She  and  her  husband 
and  son  sometimes  |>ay  a visit  to  a neighbor  in 
their  little  shandradan.  She  has  some  pleas- 
ure in  putting  on  her  silk  gown,  and  a great 
deal  in  the  friendly  gossip ; she  is  busy  all  day, 
sleeps  all  night ; murmurs  an  old  song  for  light- 
ness of  heart.” 

“It’s  all  very  well,”  said  the  lady,  interrupt- 
ing him;  44 but  it  is  not  possible  I could  be 
happy  under  those  circumstances.” 

“Only  she  is  happy.  That  you  should  be 
happy  is  the  bargain ; and  that  you  are  not  hap- 
py is  the  complaint.” 

44  Better  be  miserable  than  so  ignorantly  hap- 
py,” said  the  lady,  suddenly  rising. 

44  You  are  quite  wrong,  madam.” 

44  Maybe  so,  but  I can’t  help  it.”  And  with 
a graceful  and  gracious  bend  of  her  head  she 
rustled  through  tho  shop,  and  mouutiug  her 
well-appointed  carriage,  drove  off  amidst  the 
delight  of  a certain  number  of  boys  assembled 
at  the  door. 

There  were  many  more  applicants  who  came 
with  their  wishes.  Few  accomplished  a bar- 
gain, but  some  did ; and  of  tho  latter  I thought 
the  most  part  made  but  disadvantageous  terms. 

One  good-looking  young  fellow’s  wisji  was  to 
many  an  heiress ; he  had  no  other  clear  idea 
on  the  subject,  the  mere  fact  of  an  heiress  was 
his  desire.  Mr.  Destiny  was  ratheT  hard  upon 
him. 

44  It  is  all  fair  you  should  marry,”  said  he  ; 
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“and  so  that  your  wife  has  money,  what  will 
you  consent  she  shall  be  without  ? Money  you 
are  to  have,  that’s  settled.  Will  you  give  up 
beauty  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sense?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good  temper  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your  own  way  ?” 

44 Oh ! I’ll  manage  to  get  that.” 

“ No ; it  is  in  the  bargain  that  you  shall  not 
have  it ; will  you  give  it  up  ?” 

“ Well,  yes  ; but  I’ll  try.” 

44  You  are  to  fail.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

4 4 I’ll  give  all  up  for  money.” 

44  Well,  you  deserve  a very  rich  bride.  Have 
your  wish  then.” 

Another  applicant  desired  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  marry ; and  Mr.  Destiny  thought  the 
wish  deserved  accomplishment  at  the  price  of 
the  daughter’s  society,  her  utility  at  home,  the 
pleasure  and  grace  she  had  given  to  her  native 
place,  the  seven-eighths  of  her  heart  bestowed 
on  her  husband,  while  the  parents  kept  only 
one-eighth. 

Again  one  came,  and  said  a legacy  had  been 
left  him,  and  he  wished  it  was  more.  Mr.  Des- 
tiny laughed,  and  said  he  regretted  he  could 
do  nothing  for  him.  Another,  who  was  an  old 
man,  certainly  midway  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  wished  ho  had  a knowledge  of  entomolo- 
gy ; and  Mr.  Destiny,  praising  his  energy,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  give  away  one  of  his  remaining 
years  in  exchange  for  the  knowledge.  In  like 
manner  a young  man  who  wished  he  understood 
German,  was  told  to  give  for  it  three  hours  out 
of  the  four-and-twenty  for  half  a year.  44  You 
will  still  have  twenty-one  hours,”  said  Mr.  Des- 
tiny. 

And  now,  as  the  interest  in  others  began  to 
slacken,  I bethought  me  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  I went  up  and  expressed  my  own  wishes ; 
and  accordingly  I approached  the  counter  and 
told  Mr.  Destiny  that  I wished  for  health. 

44  Indeed,”  said  he,  44  you  look  as  if  you  need- 
ed that  possession.  What  ails  a young  fellow 
like  you  to  be  so  sick?” 

“Hard  work,  I think,”  said  I.  “I  am 
obliged  to  be  in  my  chambers  at  the  call  of  my 
clients,  the  attorneys,  ten  hours  a day,  and  to 
work  five  hours  more  to  get  through  the  busi- 
ness they  give  me.” 

“In  short,  you  are  a successful  lawyer?” 

44  Very  much  so ; but  a miserable  invalid.” 

“Had  you  ever  health  and  spirits?” 

44  Yes,  I had.  In  my  university  days  I was 
so  very  happy  and  so  very  glad  that  my  compan- 
ions named  me  Festive.” 

44  Then,  mv  dear  Sir,  let  me  observe  to  you 
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that  you  have  already  made  one  of  those  ex- 
changes for  which*  men  come  to  me.  You  have 
exchanged  health  for  success;  and  now  you 
want  both  health  and  success ; but  it  seems  you 
can’t  have  both.  Give  up  at  least  a portion 
of  the  last.  Work  half  your  time,  and  get 
back  half  your  iiealth  and  lightness  of  heart.” 

“How  is  that  possible?  If  I refuse  any 
business  I shall  probably  lose  it  all.” 

4 4 Nay;  there  is  a limit  to  business  some- 
where. Nobody  can  work  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  during  the  year;  therefore  you 
can,  if  you  will,  cut  off  even  the  half.” 

“Not  so  easily;  I must  work  in  proportion 
to  other  people ; some  of  whom  can  bear  em- 
ployment for  eighteen  hours  a day.  ” 

“If  so,  they  are  able  to  do  it  by  being  orig- 
inally endowed  with  health  such  as  does  not 
come  into  your  destiny.” 

“But  it  would  be  hard  to  fall  behind  those 
whom  I have  surpassed.  Nobody  can  work 
more  hours  than  there  are  in  the  year ; but  for 
success  they  must  work  in  proportion  to  other 
people.” 

44  Harder,  I should  think,  to  bear  the  restless 
anguish  which  is  in  your  face.” 

“That’s  bad  enough,  indeed.” 

“Besides  the  probability  of  being  unable  to 
do  no  work  whatever.” 

“That’s  much  worse.” 

44  Take  my  advice : give  half  your  success  for 
half  your  time ; and  givo  that  time  for  your 
wish — Health.” 

“Sir,  I must  think  about  it.” 

“Don’t  think  too  long,  for  fear  the  oppor- 
tunity should  pass.” 

44  Well,  I dare  say  you’re  right ; and  to-mor- 
row I will  let  you  know.” 

I returned  home,  and  next  morning  when  I 
woke  in  my  bed  I found  I was  in  the  shivers  of 
a nervous  fever.  Ideas  raced  through  my  brain 
with  a rapidity  which  defied  my  efforts  to  catch 
them ; I talked,  but  I knew  not  what  I said ; 
sometimes  I cried,  sometimes  I laughed,  and  I 
remember  but  little  till  complete  exhaustion 
seemed  to  sink  mo  into  a profound  sleep,  from 
which  I woke,  and  heard  some  one  say,  44  He 
will  live.” 

And  live  I did.  I was  frightened  at  what 
had  happened,  and  I took  measures  to  exchange 
my  wealth  for  health.  I steadily  refused  to 
plead  for  Jennings  v ersm  the  Plausible  Insur- 
ance Office ; and  I bought  a horse,  which  I kept 
last  winter  at  Dunchurch,  and  hunted  from  Lon- 
don twice  a week.  I soon  got  better ; and  what 
is  remarkable,  thought  went  several  times  in 
search  of  New  Street,  Deyond  the  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Destiny’s  Wishes  Shop,  I never  could  find 
either. 
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A SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Sassafras  Club 
was  held  on  one  of  the  softest  mid-November 
days,  on  the  sunny  piazza  of  the  Member  for  Woods 
and  Fields,  to  consider  the  great  question  of  the  In- 
dian Summer.  The  month  of  October  had  been 
chilly  and  frosty,  and  November  was  already  ad- 
vanced, go  that  the  expectations  of  the  lovely  sea- 
son were  apparently  to  l>e  baffled.  There  had  been 
none  of  the  haze  that  so  tenderly  envelops  the 
horizon  and  the  woods — none  of  that  warm,  spell- 
bound stillness,  full  of  “the  moist,  rich  smell  of 
the  rotting  leaves,”  which  is  the  lost  exquisite 
breath  of  summer.  Indeed  the  order  of  Nature 
seemed  to  be  generally  disturbed.  Even  Thanks- 
giving was  displaced.  It  was  pushed  out  of  No- 
vember into  December.  The  turkeys  gobbled  a 
little  more  cheerily  as  they  heard  the  Presidential 
proclamation,  which  gave  them  a respite  from  the 
Governor's  annual  edict.  The  shades  of  the  Pil- 
grims, if  any  body  could  have  seen  them,  would 
doubtless  have  frowned  at  the  ruthless  trilling  with 
an  ancient  landmark.  And  if  a State  could  not 
have  its  own  way,  not  only  in  appointing  Thanks- 
giving but  in  giving  the  law  to  the  country  as  to 
the  very  day,  what  were  State  rights  worth  ? 

In  so  grave  an  emergency,  when  the  bulwarks 
of  things  seemed  to  be  threatened,  and  both  tbo 
Indian  Summer  and  Thanksgiving  to  be  in  peril, 
the  situation  was  like  that  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  found  themselves  compelled  to  summon  the 
Estates — and  the  Sassafras  Club  necessarily  assem- 
bled. Two  new  members  appeared  and  took  their 
seats  without  challenge.  One  of  them,  indeed,  the 
Amber  Goddess,  immediately  moved  the  previous 
question,  and  announced  a startling  theory. 

It  was  useless,  said  the  Goddess,  to  deny  that  the 
Indian  Summer  had  kept  faith,  even  if— for  some 
reason  unknown,  but  unquestionably  sufficient — it 
had  been  delayed.  Probably,  if  we  might  venture 
to  surmise  upon  topics  so  celestial,  it  had  been  a 
fine  sense  of  fitness  in  the  rare  and  pensive  season. 
It  had  wished  to  observe  the  due  relation  of  time 
between  itself  and  Thanksgiving ; and  as  the  High- 
er Powers  had  deferred  the  feast  of  Pumpkins  until 
early  December,  it  was  only  becoming  that  the  In- 
dian Summer  should  delay  to  spread  its  veil  until 
the  middle  of  November. 

The  speculation  was  so  subtle  and  probable  that 
the  entire  Sassafras  murmured  an  odorous  assent. 

After  meditating  for  a little  time,  hearing  the 
nuts  drop  and  watching  the  leaves  float  and  fall 
beyond  the  shanty,  and  the  round  yellow  sun  in 
the  haze,  plainly  prefiguring  the  approaching  day 
sacred  to  the  golden  pumpkin,  a Member  asked 
whether  any  hazy  friend  present  could  propound 
any  tolerable  theory  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
season?  Fortunately  the  Sassafras  differs  from  all 
other  clubs  and  societies  in  the  world  in  this  re- 
markable point,  that  eveiy  member  has  a theory  of 
every  thing.  This  is  dul,  doubtless,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  composed  of  practical  people.  If  it 
were,  it  would  indulge  in  no  theories.  Practical 
people  avoid  theories.  Practical  people,  who  have 
money  to  invest,  never  cherish  a theory  that  an 
enormous  Great  Eastern  steamship  is  the  ven*  thing 
— and  so  such  a ship  is  never  built,  and  practical 
people  lose  no  money  by  her.  So,  also,  practical 
people  like  engineers,  and  legislatures,  and  railroad 
companies  scorn  all  theories  of  tunneling  mountains  I 


— so  that  there  is  never  a Hoosac  tunnel  to  consume 
several  millions  of  dollars.  Practical  people  in  Wall 
Street  and  similar  haunts  never  have  any  theories 
of  finance — so  they  never  lose  fortunes.  And,  above 
all,  the  practical  men  who  sneer  at  the  El  Dorado 
of  the  poets  are  never  deceived  by  the  Colorado 
of  their  friends  the  other  practical  men  — so  that 
they  never  drop  any  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars down  imaginary  gold  and  silver  mines.  Prac- 
tical people  have  no  theories.  They  leave  such 
follies  to  Sassafras  people.  Indeed  there  are  ex- 
cellent subscribers  to  the  proposed  Pomegranate 
Gardens  at  Terra  del  Fuego  who  ask,  with  sympa- 
thy, whether  the  Sassafras  Club  is  not  a kind  of 
highly  respectable  private  Lunatic  Asylum. 

When  the  question  was  asked,  therefore,  whether 
any  tolerable  theory  of  the  warmth  of  the  Indian 
Summer  could  be  suggested,  the  Amber  member  re- 
sponded very  energetically  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
a heat  generated  by  decaying  vegetation.  The 
brightness  of  the  leaves,  insisted  the  Goddess,  the 
scarlet  and  crimson  and  yellow,  is  only  symbolical 
of  the  invisible  fires  that  are  consuming  them.  What 
we  feel  and  sec  in  the  Indian  Summer  is  identical. 
It  is  the  flame  of  decay. 

There  was  not  the  same  murmur  of  assent.  Put 
after  a little  while,  the  Member  for  Woods  and  Wa- 
ters who,  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  had 
l>een  walking  up  and  down  the  piazza  with  a cane, 
eating  a delicious  apple,  a gilliflower,  which  made 
the  most  aromatic  pear  in  the  house  tremble  for  its 
laurels,  said  that  the  time  seemed  to  him  to  have  ar- 
rived when  it  was  necessary  to  settle  a very  mo- 
mentous point  of  the  main  subject ; and  that  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  Indian  Summer.  “ Why,'* 
said  the  friend  of  Cowper,  as  lie  shut  up  the  pocket- 
knife  w ith  which  he  had  been  slicing  the  fruit  and 
sharing  it  with  the  club,  “Why  is  it  called  In- 
dian Summer?”  Then  he  pulled  his  hat  a little 
more  closely  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he  distinctly  saw 
the  reason  in  the  lining. 

A very  timid  member,  in  a husky  voice  which  be 
vainly  endeavored  to  clear,  and  who  wras  reassured 
upon  being  told  not  to  be  disturbed  since  it  was  only 
the  haze  in  his  throat,  then  said  that,  when  he  was 
a very  small  boy,  he  had  heard  the  great  Mr.  Web- 
ster suggest  that  the  name  was  probably  given  to 
the  season  by  the  early  settlers,  who  supposed  the 
smokiness  of  the  air  to  proceed  from  the  first  fires 
of  the  Indians.  At  this  the  friend  of  Cowper  only 
pulled  his  hat  further  down,  until  he  seemed  to  be 
going  up  into  it. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a long  time.  But  at  length 
the  Amber  Goddess,  smiling,  moved  that  the  carver 
of  the  gilliflower  should  come  down  out  of  his  hat 
and  express  the  sense  of  the  club  upon  the  subject. 

The  genial  apple-eater  smiled  in  return,  and  said 
that  his  theory  was  very  simple,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  practical  people  he  wTould  frankly  state  it. 
When  the  first  settlers,  lie  said,  were  overtaken  by 
the  early  autumn,  they  saw  the  leaves  falling,  they 
saw  and  felt  the  October  frosts  and  the  growing 
chill,  and  they  took  the  hint  and  prepared  for  win- 
ter. But  the  Indians  said  to  them,  imperfectly : 
“No,  no;  more  summer  yet,”  knowing  that  the 
warm  weather  was  to  come.  And  when  it  did  come, 
the  settlers  naturally  said : “Why,  this  is  the  In- 
dian Summer ; the  more  summer  yet  of  which  the 
Indians  told  us.” 
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He  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  entire  club  removed 
theirs  in  hearty  and  admiring  salutation.  The  out- 
posts of  knowledge  had  been  advanced.  It  was  im- 
possible to  resist  so  plausible  a theory.  A huge 
basket  of  lovely  gilliflowers  was  brought  in.  The 
club  instantly  proceeded  to  elect  a President,  and 
every  member,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  club,  cast  his  apple-seed  for  the  friend  of  Cow- 
per,  who  will  now  be  recognized  and  honored  by  the 
immemorial  title  of  the  club  President,  Flower  of 
the  Sassafras,  until  a better  theory  is  propounded. 

We  were  lately  meditating  upon  the  unique  and 
beautiful  building  which  the  artists  of  the  National 
Academy  have  erected  in  New  York  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  and  for  the  convenience  of  art 
schools,  and  reflecting  with  joy  that  the  genial  fra- 
ternity had  established  themselves  as  a recognized 
power  in  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  when  wc 
read  with  astonishment,  in  a letter  to  the  National 
fnteUigencer -,  at  Washington,  these  words  : “ The 
productions  of  American  artists  are  now  come  to 
be  one  of  the  great  features  of  attraction  in  New 
York,  and  the  wonderful  improvements  made  in 
every  branch  of  their  profession,  especially  land- 
scape painting,  is  fully  understood,  and  would  be 
appreciated  and  encouraged  by  the  people  much 
more  than  it  Ls  if  the  artists  themselves  would  show  a 
pivper  disposition  to  gratify  the  public's  wishes 

Insatiate  Public  ! Will  not  one  such  temple  suf- 
fice? What  is  it  that  the  poor  artists  have  not 
done  that,  just  as  their  spacious  and  splendid  Acad- 
emy is  finished,  they  should  be  so  sharply  taken  to 
task?  The  correspondent  answers  the  question  ho 
suggests.  14  Having  spent  all  their  fund  on  this 
new  Academy  of  Design,  they  have  got  only  an 
exhibition-room,  whero  the  works  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  American  artists  can  be  seen  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  in  the  year,  and  kept  closed  all  the 
remainder.” 

Now  even  if  that  were  all  the  artists  have  done, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a very  venial  offense.  But 
they  have  done  more.  They  have  not  only  erected 
an  exhibition-room  for  their  own  pictures  during 
two  months,  but  they  first  raised  by  patient  assidu- 
ity among  those  who  were  giving  most  generously 
to  the  war  a very  large  sum  of  money.  This  sum 
they  expended  in  building  a gallery,  which  is  one 
of  the  mo3t  striking  and  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
city.  This  gallery  not  only  gives  them  accommo- 
dation for  their  own  exhibition,  but  is  the  best  pos- 
sible place  for  the  exhibition  of  all  other  pictures 
and  statues  during  the  year.  It  also  furpishes  the 
most  ample  rooms  for  the  permanent  collection  of 
casts  owned  by  the  Academy,  representing  the 
greatest  statuary  in  the  world.  It  includes,  like- 
wise, lecture-rooms,  schools  for  drawing  from  the 
life-model,  and  spacious  rooms  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Academy;  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  as  large  and  convenient  a building  as  the  time 
and  country  demand. 

Not  at  all,  say3  the  correspondent  of  high  imag- 
ination, whose  letter  is  so  really  interesting  as  a 
finely  flowering  fancy — not  at  all.  “It  is  high 
time  the  principles,  or,  more  properly,  the  theory, 
were  changed,  and  that,  instead  of  confining  their 
ideas  within  the  limits  of  their  own  peculiar  fan- 
cies, these  artists  took  more  practical  views  of  what 
the  public  needed  and  their  own  interests  demand- 
ed.” 

What,  then,  is  it  which  the  Public  needs  and  the 
interests  of  artists  demands  ? No  sooner  has  our 


good  friend  asked  the  question  than  he  rises  to  the 
answer.  Like  an  organist  who  pulls  out  all  the 
stops,  crowds  fresh  hands  to  the  bellows,  and  smites 
the  resounding  keys  with  Briarean  hands,  this  is 
his  statement  of  what  the  Public  needs: 

“ What  New  York  merit1?,  and  what  she  will  eventually 
have — for  she  must  keep  step  to  the  march  of  progress — 
is  a museum  of  arts  and  sciences  that  shall  surpass  in  ca- 
pacity as  well  as  design  either  the  Louvre  or  Jardins  des 
Plantes  of  Paris,  or  tho  British  Museum.  There  plight  to 
be  two  main  buildings,  each  a thousand  feet  square,  built 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Forty-fifth 
Street  and  the  Park,  and  connected  by  a grand  triumphs! 
arch  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  contaiuing  a gallery 
and  an  observatory,  affording  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  picturesque  views,  such  as  can  be  seea  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  Tho  interior  walls  of  this  gallery  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  wo  had  made  in  the  peace- 
ful arts ; while  our  achievements  in  war  could  be  appro- 
priately inscribed  on  tho  outside.  In  one  of  the  main 
buildings  there  ought  to  be  a gallery  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  American  artists,  a gallery  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  foreign  artists,  a gallery  for  tho  exhibi- 
tion of  statuary,  a gallery  of  historical  records,  a school 
of  design,  and  a series  of  studios.  In  the  other  I would 
have  a magnificent  library,  a portion  of  it  devoted  to 
American  authors,  great  and  small,  and  in  which  every 
book  written  by  them  could  be  found.  Tho  other  I would 
devote  to  foreign  authors,  and  such  valuable  manuscripts 
as  could  be  collected  iu  our  own  and  other  countries.  An- 
other gallery  might  be  devoted  to  machinery  and  the  me- 
chanic arts ; another  to  the  history  of  our  Indians,  and  In- 
dian relics  and  curiosities ; another  to  discoveries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  be  called  the  Gallery  of  Discov- 
eries; another  for  astronomical  and  scientific  purposes; 
and  still  another  la  which  valuable  and  curious  relics  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  War 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  could  be  seen.  I would  have  theso 
main  buildings  in  hollow  squares,  with  space  sufficient  for 
gardens  in  the  centre,  in  which  rare  plants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  could  be  cultivated." 

Tho  patient  and  earnest  gentlemen  who  collected 
by  incessant  pains  the  money  necessary  to  build  the 
present  Academy  would  be  the  very  first  to  salute 
the  rising  walls  of  the  other  which  this  glowing  pen 
thus  describes.  They  will  learn  with  eager  pleas- 
ure that  the  suggestion  “is  not  the  extravagant 
whim  of  a dreamer,”  and  they  will  perceive  at  once 
its  practicability  as  set  forth  by  the  projector : 

u How  and  by  what  means  is  this  institution  to  be  built  ? 
for  built  it  must  bo.  There  are  at  least  forty  millionaires 
in  New  York,  each  of  whom  could  contribute  half  a mill- 
ion toward  Buch  an  enterprise  without  missing  it,  and  in 
that  way  perpetuate  their  names.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  could  get  any  number  of  these  gentlemen 
either  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  an  enterprise  or 
properly  appreciate  its  benefits.  There  is  one  man  in 
New  York,  however,  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
such  an  enterprise  and  fully  appreciating  its  future  bene- 
fits, and  that  man  is  A T.  Stewart.  Here  is  a man  op- 
pressed with  tho  world’s  bounties,  with  more  millions 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  his  thoughts  are 
kept  constantly  distracted  between  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating and  the  ways  of  investing  his  great  wealth.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man  within  my  knowledge,  could 
give  life  and  reality  to  such  an  enterprise.  If  Mr.  Stewart 
would  subscribe  ten  millions  on  condition  that  the  State 
would  vote  an  appropriation  of  the  other  ten  millions,  tho 
enterprise  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  In  what  way 
could  Mr.  Stewart  better  illustrate  his  munificence  and 
hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  a great  benefactor  of 
the  human  race?  To  me  there  is  none.  There  might  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a bill  for  such  an  appro- 
priation through  the  Assembly,  but  I am  of  opinion  these 
could  be  got  over  by  a liberal  investment  in  spectacle*  for 
members  from  the  city.**  . 

It  is  plain  enough  that  the  millions  expended  in 
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the  erection  of  this  building  would  be  an  unprece- 
dent ly  liberal  investment  in  at  least  one  spectacle 
for  all  members  from  the  city,  and  such  a spectacle 
as  oven  Rome  did  not  see  when  she  beheld  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero. 

We  do  not  mean  to  laugh  at  this  programme. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  after  the  war  than 
such  a suggestion.  For  what  is  not  a nation  capa- 
ble of  doing  which  has  done  what  this  nation  has 
during  the  last  five  years?  Such  a benefactor  as 
the  letter  describes  is  the  ideal  American  million- 
aire. Such  a building  as  is  foreshadowed  is  a mi- 
crocosm of  American  catholicity.  The  whole  letter 
reads  like  a poem — a song  of  triumph — a dithyram- 
bic  ode  of  national  glory. 

But  first,  fine  flowering  fancy ! let  us  develop  and 
complete  the  men  worthy  of  such  halls  and  temples 
and  those  will  follow.  Let  the  men  be  monumental 
of  that  justice,  law,  and  fraternity  which  keep  the 
world  in  tune,  and  which  make  the  poorest  faces 
shine  and  the  saddest  hearts  beat  with  hope  and 
happiness ; and  then  our  museums  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, however  splendid  and  universal,  will  not  put  | 
us  to  shame.  The  America  of  the  future  will  be  all 
that  any  poet  dreams,  provided  only  that  we  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  remember  that  America  is  to 
be  only  the  fruit  of  Americans. 


General  Grakt  was  in  New  York  for  a few 
days  in  November,  and  New  York  gave  him  a char- 
acteristic welcome.  He  was  made  the  victim  of 
one  of  those  “receptions”  in  which  enormous  sums 
of  money  are  spent  and  every  body  is  crushed,  en- 
raged, and  disgusted.  It  is  a ceremony  in  which 
every  person  concerned  is  a little  ridiculous,  and 
nobody  is  truly  honored.  The  cheers  of  a crow  d 
shouting  from  admiring  hearts  as  their  hero  passes 
is  a homage  of  which  the  most  modest  man  might 
be  proud;  but  a “party”  to  which  admission  is 
bought  by  money  or  granted  by  favor,  and  which 
represents  nothing  whatever  but  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  the  people  who  pay  for  it,  is  a performance 
worthy  only  of  Little  Pcdlington.  A drive  with 
Mr.  Robert  Bonner  and  a famous  trotting  horse  is  a 
real  thing;  but  the  crowd  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  ho- 
tel is  the  most  ludicrous  phantom  of  a reality. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  that  those  who  could 
find  no  want  of  dignity  in  General  Grant’s  submit- 
ting to  be  hustled  by  a mob  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
costly  clothes  were  shocked  by  liis  driving  with  the 
fast  trotter.  Tastes  fairly  differ,  but  a modest  sol- 
dier would  bo  very  likely  to  enjoy  the  drive  more 
than  the  mob. 

We  hope  now  that  General  Grant  has  run  this 
kind  of  gauntlet  for  the  last  time,  and  that  he  may 
literally  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  city  when  he 
comes  again  to  New  York.  Ho  is  a man  justly 
dear  to  the  people  for  a simplicity,  persistence,  and 
honesty  which  recall  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
can  also  hold  his  tongue,  which  is  wonderful  in  an 
American,  and  he  had  never  entered  Richmond — 
at  least  up  to  the  time  when  ho  was  in  New  York. 
A certain  homeliness  of  aspect  and  demeanor  only 
commend  him  more  closely  to  the  popular  heart, 
which  contrasts  that  Yankee  plainness  and  im- 
mense results  with  the  military  dandyism  and  rhet- 
oric of  any  young  Napoleons  who  may  have  flick- 
ered for  a moment  in  our  history,  and  whose  very 
nickname  show's  the  imitative,  foreign,  and  facti- 
tious character  of  the  men.  Grant  is  as  character- 
istically American  as  Lincoln ; and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  in  the  perfect  accord  of  the  two  men. 


There  is  no  more  touching  and  manly  correspond- 
ence than  the  letters  which  passed  between  them 
upon  the  opening  of  Grant’s  campaign. 

Lieutenant-Generals  are  not  always  the  least  con- 
ceited and  most  reticent  of  men,  but  General  Grant’s 
silence  is  admirable  and  remarkable.  He  has  pub- 
licly expressed  no  opinion  in  regard  to  policy  ex- 
cept in  reply  to  Mr.  Beekman  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New  York,  when  he  wished  to  le  “count- 
ed in”  in  any  Mexican  settlement;  and  the  very 
striking  phrase  in  his  letter  to  seme  friends  in 
Memphis  in  1863,  when  be  said,  speaking  of  his 
army : “ They  will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  miser- 
able adherents  of  the  rebellion,  whom  their  bay- 
onets have  driven  from  this  fair  land,  are  being  re- 
placed by  men  who  acknowledge  human  liberty  as 
the  only  true  foundation  of  human  government.” 
We  do  not  recall  any  nobler  and  truer  sentiment  in 
any  speech  of  the  times. 

If  this  silence  were  a studied  policy  it  would  be 
astute,  but  it  is  clearly  natural.  Many  of  our  con- 
spicuous public  men  slew  themselves  with  their 
own  tongues  and  pens.  Indeed  there  was  always 
some  terrible  nobody  who,  after  the  candidate  was 
comfortably  nominated,  and  bad  bashfully  accept- 
ed, and  all  the  party  machinery  was  just  being  well 
oiled  for  tremendous  action,  stalked  into  the  news- 
papers with  a letter  asking  the  candidate’s  yea  or 
nay  upon  somo  perilous  points.  The  letter  had 
been,  of  course,  previously  sent  and  the  answer  re- 
ceived, and  this  stray  shot  often  brought  down  the 
most  promising  game.  For  candidates  are  be- 
witched. Tlieir  prudence,  and  almost  their  com- 
mon-sense, escapes  them.  They  say  the  most  un- 
lucky things.  They  commit  themselves  upon  the 
most  improper  points.  They  frighten  their  friends 
and  confound  their  party ; and  finally  they  defeat 
themselves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  sole  public  man  in  this  coun- 
try w'ho  constantly  helped  himself  by  his  speeches 
and  letters.  They  were  so  pointed  and  simple  and 
honest  and  racy,  that  nobody  could  misunderstand, 
and  every  body  who  wished  well  to  the  country 
could  assent.  The  squatter  in  his  camp  cabin  upon 
the  remotest  prairie  spelling  out  the  solid  sense  by 
a torch,  and  the  banker  in  bis  pleasant  parlor,  could 
each  feel  the  sagacity  of  the  President’s  words. 
Ho  had  too  much  mother-wdt  to  be  outwitted  ; and 
w’as  too  simple  to  be  thought  cunning.  Upon  sev- 
eral occasions  official  craft  tried  to  catch  him,  and 
was  dreadfully  caught  instead.  The  heart  of  the 
American  people  knew  its  own  child,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  recognizes  something  kindred  in  General 
Grant. 

It  will  be  curious  to  see  whether,  like  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, he  will  constantly  confirm  the  favor  with 
which  he  is  regarded  ; whether  the  same  quiet  sa- 
gacity which  carried  him  triumphant  through  all 
the  clouds  of  war  will  conduct  him  with  equal  suc- 
cess through  the  more  baffling  cloud  of  peace. 


With  the  end  of  the  wax  there  has  been  a natur- 
al increase  of  newspapers  and  magazines;  and  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  conditions , 
and  necessities  of  life  in  America  will  confine  the 
reading  of  most  men  to  periodicals,  their  character 
becomes  a matter  of  public  importance.  It  is  not 
easy  to  gauge  tbe  exact  influence  of  a daily  or  week- 
ly paper  in  moulding  public  opinion ; but  there  is 
no  question  that  the  press  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  methods  by  which  opinion  is  enlightened 
and  swayed.  The  country  is  governed  by  Public 
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opinion.  Discussion  is  the  duty  of  free  citizens. 
ITie  tongue  and  the  pen  are  the  most  precious  pub- 
lic possessions  we  have ; whatever,  therefore,  threat- 
ens their  freedom  threatens  the  public  peace  and 
progress,  and  the  security  of  the  nation  will  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press. 

Of  course  the  responsibility  of  writers  for  the 
press  is  great  and  sacred.  It  is  the  condition  of 
whatever  appears  in  that  form  that  it  comes  with  a 
mysterious  force,  a glamour  of  importance,  which 
the  mere  word  of  the  writer  could  not  command. 
This  springs  from  the  fact  that  print  infinitely  mul- 
tiplies the  chances  of  its  reaching  a multitude  of 
minds,  and  that  print  itself  has  a secret  impressive- 
ness for  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There  is  a 
still  vital  conviction  that  Dr.  Faustus  hdl  some 
subtle  pact  with  the  Devil.  A journal  is  not  and  can 
hardly  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mere  mouth-piece  of 
an  individual,  because  it  is  felt  that  its  opinions  are* 
those  of  a party  or  of  a sect  or  of  a number  of  per- 
sons specially  devoted  to  some  purpose.  The  papers 
are  organs  of  public  opinion  rather  than  the  tongues 
of  single  persons. 

But  this  general  conviction  extends  itself  beyond 
fair  limits,  and  includes  those  matters  'which  are 
exclusively  points  of  private  feeling  and  judgment 
Such  are  reviews  of  books  and  criticisms  of  authors. 
It  is  in  this  department  that  the  opinions  expressed 
by  periodicals  of  every  kind  are  strictly  personal, 
and  represent  no  great  public  sentiment  or  tendency. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  temptation  is  strongest  to  in- 
dulge private  piques  or  hostility,  and  play  the  bravo 
in  the  world  of  letters.  Perhaps  it  is  a hardly  less 
tempting  opportunity  to  play  the  jester  also. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  these  things  by  cer- 
tain articles  which  have  lately  appeared  upon  vari- 
ous books  and  authors  in  various  periodicals.  Works 
And  workers  have  been  slashed,  tomahawked,  and 
adorned  with  the  cap  and  bells  without  mercy. 
Satire,  which  is  a thin  veneer  of  ill-feeling,  is,  at 
best,  a poor  but  tempting  literary  style ; and  satire, 
which  is  plainly  free  from  personality,  but  which  is 
displayed  as  plainly  for  the  advantage  of  the  writer, 
are  both,  surely,  sorry  business.  Nobody  is  swifter 
than  this  Easy  Chair  to  admit  the  laxity  and  shal- 
lowness of  much  criticism.  Where  the  press  is 
both  cheap  and  free  that  w ill  be  always  tho  case. 
Nobody  more  than  the  same  piece  of  furniture  is 
ready  to  protest  against  the  practical  venality  of 
much  of  the  current  book-noticing  in  newspapers 
and  elsewhere,  where  therc*seems  to  be  a tacit  un- 
derstanding that  tho  continuance  of  tho  publisher’s 
advertisements  and  the  sending  of  books  for  notice 
shall  depend  upon  the  frequency  and  the  high  praise 
of  notices.  However,  few  readers  are  deceived  by 
such  performances.  Long  habit  has  taught  them 
that  the  brief  commendations  of  books  which  appear 
in  many  papers  are  merely  highly  flavored  adver- 
tisements. The  reader  confides  in  them  no  more 
than  he  confides  in  a perfumer's  eulogies  of  bis 
wares. 

There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  those 
who  do  not  write  brief  paragraphs  of  praise,  but  who 
gravely  discuss  authors  and  their  works  by  the  col- 
umn, should  remember  the  real  dignity  and  respons- 
ibility of  their  task,  and  not  prostitute  it  to  pander 
even  to  “a  smart  hit,"  or  44  a lively,  spicy  article." 
Sixty  years  ago  the  young  British  wits  in  Edin- 
burgh threw  off  the  effervescence  of  their  talent 
into  the  pages  of  tho  Review  there.  Forty  years 
ago  a more  roystering  crew,  with  Dr.  Maginn  at 


the  head,  overflowed  Blackwood  with  sparkling  sa- 
tire, ridicule,  and  banter.  They  were  the  Mohocks 
of  literature.  The  “town”  rang  with  their  good 
things.  They  yelled  and  danced  around  their  vic- 
tims like  Indians  around  their  prisoners  at  the  stake. 
It  was  flashing,  dashing,  smashing ; but,  after  all, 
if  you  are  going  to  try  to  do  Maginn’s  work,  you 
must  begin  by  being  Maginn : and  then  Maginn’s 
work,  of  that  kind,  is  not  worth  doing  at  all. 

It  is  a good  rule  for  a man  who  has  written  a 
“ spicy”  criticism  upon  the  work  of  another,  whether 
in  literature,  art,  science — whatever  it  may  be — to 
ask  himself  and  to  answer  honestly,  u How  much  of 
this  have  I done  for  my  own  glorification,  how 
much  for  the  real  advantage  of  other  men,  and  how 
much  to  help  the  author?”  For  we  help  a man 
often  by  censure  as  much  as  by  praise. 

Now  if  you  think  this  is  too  fine,  and  that  no  man 
will  be  apt  to  scale  such  an  Alp  of  virtue  when  he 
has  just  done  a “smart”  thing;  then  let  him  ask 
himself  this:  “In  what  I have  written  censuring 
this  author  have  I probably  personally  pained  him  ? 
Have  I made  my  points  so  clear  and  reasonable  that, 
however  he  may  regret  them,  however  he  may  feel 
mortified,  yet  he  can  not  fairly  say  that  I have  been 
unjust  to  him,  and  have  not  unfairly  held  him  up  to 
public  ridicule?”  of  course  such  a question  will  be 
asked  only  when  the  author  has  written  in  good 
faith.  If  he  has  been  ridiculous,  he  can  not  com- 
plain that  you  make  him  appear  so.  When  Topper 
puts  forth  his  limpid  platitudes,  for  instance,  nothing 
is  easier  and  fairer  than  to  show  that  they  are  plati- 
tudes : but  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  laugh  at 
him  for  not  being  Shakespeare.  Because  a worthy 
man  publishes  a book  of  moral  essays  which  are  not 
original  nor  profound,  but  are  a pleasant  repetition 
of  homely  and  time-honored  truths,  commonplaces, 
if  you  will,  but  which  by  their  new  setting  arrest 
the  mind  and  reach  the  life  of  many  and  many  whom 
the  old  forms  of  the  same  truths  left  untouched, 
surely  it  is  a very  poor  business  to  laugh  at  the 
book  for  not  rivaling  Bacon  or  Elia,  or  even  be- 
cause it 

“Says  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a solemn  way.’’ 

If  a wrfter  is  plainly  a coxcomb,  say  so,  but  show 
it.  Don't  let  it  rest  upon  your  assertion.  Be 
willing  to  have  your  perception,  which  is  your  cre- 
dential for  criticising,  judged  as  fairly  and  fully  os 
the  folly  you  specify.  The  critic  is  a juryman  ren- 
dering a verdict.  Let  him  be  ready  with  the  testi- 
mony if  he  wishes  that  justice  and  not  his  word 
shall  prevail. 

' It  is  the  humane  spirit  rather  than  the  form 
which  makes  a criticism  valuable.  A criticism 
may  be  as  severe  as  the  edge  of  a sword  is  sharp,  if 
only  its  temper  be  true.  But  a sour,  sulky,  disap- 
pointed man  who  hates  the  world  because  the  world 
does  not  like  his  performances,  will  never  censure 
sweetly  nor  criticise  soundly  the  performances  of 
more  fortunate  men. 

The  gauntlet  of  the  pnlpit  is  very  seldom  direct- 
ly taken  up.  A clergyman  denounces  men  in  gen- 
eral and  vice  in  the  abstract,  and  men  sleep  and  vice 
flourishes  unconcerned.  He  may  even  specify  ava- 
rice, or  drunkenness,  or  gaming,  and  the  misers, 
bar-keepers,  and  gamblers  make  no  sign.  But  now 
and  then  he  draws  blood.  At  last  he  strikes  a blow 
which  reacts.  His  condemnation  is  returned  upon 
him,  and  he  most  take  care  that  his  pulpit  does  not 
suddenly  become  his  pillory. 
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A clergyman  in  Chicago  has  lately  made  the  thea- 
tre the  subject  of  severe  denunciation.  But  in  his 
earnestness  he  seems  to  have  generalized  too  boldly 
and  broadly.  The  drama  and  the  play-house,  the 
actor  and  the  debauchee,  were  apparently  confounded 
in  his  censure.  Now  the  play-house  has  been  often 
enough  the  incentive  and  the  way  to  dissipation,  but 
it  will  not  do  therefore  to  denounce  Shakespeare  as 
a moral  nuisance  although  he  was  a playwright,  a 
playactor,  and  the  manager  of  a play-house.  And 
when  in  the  glow  of  his  rhetoric  the  good  reverend 
Doctor  asked,  “Is  there  a man  who  is  an  actor  and 
has  a respectable  character  ?”  he  spoke  without 
knowledge.  He  should  have  reflected  that  the  veiy 
intensity  of  his  hostility  to  the  profession  debarred 
him  from  the  means  of  a proper  judgment.  Many 
members  of  hi9  congregation  could  doubtless  have 
assured  him  of  the  high  moral  worth  of  many  and 
many  an  actor. 

So  when  he  continued,  “Who  is  there  in  this 
house  w ho  would  not  sooner  see  hiB  daughter  in  her 
grave  than  married  to  an  actor?”  he  was  thinking 
doubtless  of  the  varnished  gentlemen  who  hang 
around  the  side-doors  of  a theatre,  and  who  are  cer- 
tainly as  unpromising  sons-in-law  as  those  other 
gentlemen  who  are  not  actors,  and  who  devote  all 
their  energies  to  dressing,  dining,  and  driving. 

The  truth  is,  that  men  can  not  be  censured  in 
classes  and  by  the  wholesale.  It  is  owing  to  this 
kind  of  censure,  the  Doctor  will  remember,  that  the 
English  Puritans  are  all  popularly  supposed  to  have 
talked  through1  their  noses,  to  have  thrown  up  their 
eyes,  and  in  general  to  have  been  the  dreariest  bug- 
a-boos  with  which  the  sunny  old  globe  was  ever  af- 
flicted. But  the  excellent  essay  of  Kingsley’s  upon 


the  Puritans,  published,  we  believe,  some  years  since 
in  tbe  Xorth  British  Revictc,  will  pleasantly  correct 
any  such  notion.  They  were  a sweet,  grucious, 
generous  class  of  men,  even  if  they  did  eschew  love- 
locks ; and  if  there  were  zealots  and  knaves  among 
them,  it  is  possible  that  the  church  of  Cranmer, 
Laud,  and  Titus  Oates  wra$  not  entirely  destitute 
of  them. 

The  Doctor’s  attack  naturally  produced  a “you’re 
another1’  retort.  An  actress  in  Chicago  took  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  advancing  to  the  foot-lights  read  her 
vindication  of  the  theatre  and  of  actors.  It  was  not 
very  new,  but  it  was  very  spirited ; and  it  was  a 
palpable  bit  when  she  reminded  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago that  they  had  so  different  a view  of  the  mat- 
ter from  the  Doctor  that  they  had  elected  a retired 
actor  Mfcvor  of  the  city. 

But  it  is  a thankless  contest  upon  both  sides. 
The  drama  is  a constituent  element  of  civilization. 
Wholesale  denunciation  is  simply  totally  ineffect- 
ive. There  will  be  use ; it  is  the  duty  of  morality  to 
guard  against  abuse.  The  treatment  which  makes 
actors  conscious  pariahs,  which  excludes  them,  how- 
ever well-ordered  their  lives  may  be,  from  the  com- 
mon sympathy  and  esteem,  is  ungenerous,  nnw'ise, 
and  surely  unchristian.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
and  eminent  of  arts  can  not  be  blown  out  by  a whiff 
of  mistaken  morality.  Against  its  degradation, 
against  the  ill-conduct  of  its  professors,  let  us  all 
protest  with  all  our  hearts.  But  do  not  insist  that 
it  must  needs  be  a sin  and  shame  so  to  represent 
Portia  and  Imogen  and  Cordelia  that  the  finest 
sympathies  of  human  nature  are  aroused,  and  the 
purest  affections  and  purposes  created  and  strength- 
ened. 


I’itartj 

History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Frederick 
the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) — The  fifth  and  sixth  vol- 
umes, completing  this  History,  are  now  published, 
after  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  appearance 
of  the  first  two  volumes.  This  space,  however,  by 
no  means  represents  the  time  employed  in  the  prep- 
aration and  composition  of  the  work.  It  baa  been 
known  for  many  years  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been 
engaged  upon  this  History,  which  was  to  be  the 
crowning  work  of  his  literary  life.  As  the  succes- 
sive portions  were  issued  wo  have  in  this  Magazine 
(December,  1858,  September,  1862,  and  August, 
1864)  given  abstracts  of  the  leading  points  of  the 
first  four  volumes.  Reserving  for  another  time  a 
similar  abstract  of  these  two  last  and  most  import- 
ant volumes,  we  propose  here  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole  work. 

Tried  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  this  His- 
tory, like  almost  every  work  of  the  author,  is  liable 
to  grave  censure.  The  world  has  long  since  found 
it  useless  to  complain  of  the  strange  style  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  formed  for  himself ; contenting 
itself  with  wondering  wThy  the  man  w*ho  in  early 
manhood  wrote  the  “Life  of  Schiller,”  and  thirty 
years  later  the  “ Life  of  Stirling,”  should  ever  have 
written  in  any  other  than  the  pure  and  nervous  En- 
glish so  fully  at  his  command.  But  as  he  has  chosen 
to  write  the  History  of  Frederick  in  his  other  style, 
we  have  only  to  be  grateful  that  its  eccentricities 
are  less  prominent  than  in  some  of  his  other  works 


Matins. 

— as  the  unfortunate  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  pro- 
duced while  the  labor  upon  Frederick  was  going  on. 
Those  who  accepted  his  “ French  Revolution”  should 
have  known  what  to  expect  in  the  “History  of 
Frederick.”  It  would  bo  a series  of  brilliant  tab- 
leaus rather  than  one  historical  picture,  in  which 
each  character  should  appear  with  its  due  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Carlyle  has  no  sense  of  perspective 
and  proportion.  In  the  “French  Revolution” 
Theroigno  de  M^ricourt  and  the  “ Insurrection  of 
Women”  occupy  a larg«  space  than  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  the  “ Whiff  of  Grapeshot”  which  brought 
the  Revolution  to  its  close.  So  in  this  History  the 
petty  literary  and  personal  quarrel  with  Voltaire, 
which  might  have  been  fairly  told  in  a score  of 
pages,  fills  in  all  quite  two  hundred.  The  work 
bears  traces  of  having  been  begun  upon  one  scale, 
and  completed  upon  another.  Four  volumes  wore 
originally  proposed.  Half  of  the  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom.  It  is  an  admirably  condensed  his- 
tory in  itself,  but  one  which  need  not  have  been  told 
at  such  length  in  the  Life  of  Frederick.  A volume 
and  a half  more  is  given  to  Frederick’s  “Apprentice- 
ship.” This  is  rather  a Memoir  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam than  of  Frederick  himself.  Frederick  does  not 
fairly  appear  as  hero  until  the  third  volume,  when, 
having  become  king,  he  “ takes  the  reins  in  hand.” 

Midway  in  the  third  volume  the  History  begins 
to  march.  Frederick  had  seized  Silesia,  and  his 
first  great  war  had  broken  out.  Still  the  fourth 
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volume  was  closed,  and  the  proposed  limits  of  the 
History  reached,  before  the  Seven  Years’  War  had 
fairly  opened.  If  Frederick  had  died  then,  the 
world  would  have  known  him  only  as  a clever 
prince,  with  decided  aptitude  for  governing,  but 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous ; showing,  for  a king, 
considerable  military  capacity,  but  who  had  become 
involved  in  a war  in  which  his  ultimate  ruin  was 
inevitable. 

The  fifth  volume  narrates  the  events  of  the  years 
1757,  ’58,  ’59— the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  wherein  occurred  half  a score 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  last  century.  There  was 
Kolin,  where  Frederick  was  fearfully  worsted:  it 
has  its  parallel  in  our  Bull  Run ; — Rossbach,  won 
by  Frederick,  which  was  to  him  what  Austerlitz 
was  to  Napoleon ; Leuthen,  won  by  Frederick— his 
Wagram,  and  our  Gettysburg ; Zorndorf,  like  our 
Antietam,  a victory  without  result;  Hochkirch, 
our  Shiloh;  Kunnersdorf,  our  Fredericksburg; 
Maxcn,  our  Chancellorsville  — so  strangely  does 
* history  repeat  itself.  Than  this  volume  no  better 
military  history  has  been  written.  The  one  who 
wishes  to  see  how  in  modem  warfare  campaigns  are 
carried  on  and  battles  are  lost  and  won,  can  not  do 
better  than  to  study  Carlyle’s  history  of  these  three 
fearful  years. 

The  first  half  of  the  sixth  vgl uni e describes  the 
last  three  years  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Less 
eventful  than  the  preceding  four — for  both  parties 
were  nearly  exhausted — this  portion  of  the  History 
is  full  of  interest  The  last  hulf  of  this  covers  the 
last  three-and-twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Frederick, 
its  “Afternoon  and  Evening,”  as  Carlvlo  calls  it. 
The  Seven  Years’  Wur  had  left  Prussia  almost  in  the 
condition  in  which  our  four  years’  struggle  left  the 
Southern  States,  only  that  Prussia  was  successful, 
while  the  Confederacy  was  overthrown.  “ Of  what 
is  your  circle  most  short?”  asked  Frederick  of  the 
deputies  of  one  of  his  provinces.  “ Of  horses  for 
plowing  the  seed-fields,  of  rye  to  sow  them,  and  of 
bread  till  the  crops  come  in,”  was  the  all-embracing 
reply.  Frederick  himself  describes  the  condition  of 
Prussia  in  1703 : “ Countries  entirely  ravaged  ; the 
very  traces  of  the  old  habitations  hardly  discovera- 
ble ; towns,  some  ruined  from  top  to  bottom,  others 
half-destroyed;  13,000  houses  of  which  the  very 
vestiges  were  gone.  No  field  in  sded ; no  grain  for 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants ; GO, 000  horses  needed  if 
there  was  to  be  plowing  carried  on.  Half  a million 
of  population — one  man  in  nine — less  than  before 
the  war.  Noble  and  peasant  had  been  pillaged ; 
ransomed,  foraged,  eaten  out  by  so  many  different 
armies ; nothing  left  them  but  life  and  miserable 
rags.  No  credit  by  trading  people,  not  even  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  No  police  in  towns ; no  judges ; 
in  many  places  not  even  a tax-gatherer.  To  habits 
of  equity  and  order  had  succeeded  a vile  greed  of 
gain  and  an  anarchic  disorder.  The  silence  of  the 
.laws  had  produced  in  the  people  a taste  for  license. 
Boundless  appetite  for  gain  was  the  main  rule  of 
action.  The  noble,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  raising  emulously  each  the  price  of  his 
commodity,  seemed  to  endeavor  only  for  their  mu- 
tual ruin.  Such,  when  the  war  ended,  was  the 
fatal  spectacle  over  those  provinces  which  had  once 
been  so  flourishing.”  One  might  almost  imagine 
that  this  was  written  a century  later,  and  that  the 
country  described  was  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Moreover,  the  finances  were  in  a lamentable  con- 
dition. Paper-money  had  not  then  been  invented 
in  Prussia,  but  still  there  were  methods  of  “ inflat- 


ing,” and  so  depreciating  the  currency.  The  stand- 
ard of  coin  w'as  debased,  first  by  adding  one-third, 
then  three-fourths  of  base  metal,  depreciating  its 
value  in  those  proportions. 

To  re-establish  the  Prussia  thus  industrially  and 
financially  shattered  was  the  first  w'ork  of  Freder- 
ick. In  some  respects  it  was  easier,  in  others  hard- 
er, than  that  now  before  our  President.  There 
were,  indeed,  no  opposing  sections  to  be  reconciled ; 
but  there  was  no  boundless  wealth  of  untilled  soil, 
no  practical  monopoly  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  no 
untouched  Northern  capital  waiting  for  employ- 
ment, no  emigration  from  abroad  ready  to  fill  the 
chasm  of  population  and  rebuild  the  waste  places. 
The  task  was  like  the  one  which  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  successor 
had  thf  Confederacy  succeeded  in  establishing  it- 
self. To  our  mind  Frederick  was  greater  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  peace  than  during  the  seven 
years  of  w'ar  which  preceded.  In  seven  years  the 
task  was  accomplished,  and  Prussia  was  richer,  more 
populous,  and  more  powerful,  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively to  surrounding  nations,  than  she  had  been 
before  the  w*ar.  Pity  it  is  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  with 
all  his  industry,  has  been  able  to  tell  us  so  little  of 
these  years.  But  he  tells  us  all  that  the  stupid 
chroniclers  of  the  time  thought  worthy  of  record. 
For  every  other  period  of  Frederick’s  life  he  com- 
plains, often  whimsically  enough,  ®f  the  chaff-heaps 
which  he  had  to  throw  away ; of  this  period  he  com- 
plains of  the  small  amount  of  chaff,  in  which  might 
be  a few  grains  of  wheat,  which  bad  been  collected. 

The  one  great  external  thing  w'hich  happened  to 
Prussia  during  the  last  years  of  Frederick’s  life  was 
the  Partition  of  Poland,  whereby,  to  us?  his  own 
words,  “ by  dint  of  negotiating  and  intriguing,  I 
succeeded  in  indemnifying  our  Monarchy  for  its 
past  losses  by  incorporating  Polish  Prussia  with 
my  Old  Provinces.”  Of  this  Partition  of  Poland 
we  have  not  here  space  to  speak.  We  suppose 
that  nobody  now  is  disposed  to  repeat  the  old  Jere- 
miad that  “ Sarmatia  died  unwept  without  a crime.” 
Poland  died  simply  because  she  had  shown  herself 
unfit  to  live.  A9  Mr.  Carlyle  phrases  it : “ The  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  an  event  inevitable  in  Polish 
history ; an  operation  of  Almighty  Providence  and 
of  the  Eternal  Laws  of  Nature;”  which  we  take  to 
be  quite  true.  But  we  can  not  agree  with  him  in 
saying  that  “Frederick  had  nothing  special  to  do 
with  it,  and  in  the  way  of  originating  or  causing 
it  nothing  whatever.”  That  it  was  and  is  better 
that  Poland  should  be  Prussian,  Austrian,  Russian 
— any  thing,  Turkish  only  excepted— rather  than 
Polish,  we  may  admit.  But  whether  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  were  therefore  justifiable  in  seiz- 
ing upon  Poland  may  he  at  least  questionable  to  us, 
if  not  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  There  is  known  to  tire  law' 
such  a verdict  as  “justifiable  homicide;”  but  we 
know  of  no  verdict  of  “justifiable  theft;”  though 
such  a verdict  is  needed  to  warrant  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  upon  India. 

Making  all  possible  allowance  for  faults  in  style, 
construction,  and  theory ; differing  widely  from  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  estimate  of  the  character  of  Frederick  him- 
self ; recognizing  in  him  a monarch  ablo  indeed,  but 
wholly  unscrupulous ; a good  king,  not  because  he 
was  a good  but  because  be  was  an  able  man  ; we  must 
yet  consider  this  History  of  Frederick  as  the  mo't 
notable  work  of  the  day.  It  tells  all  that  need  be 
told  of  the  great  Prussian  monarch ; it  traces  with 
persistent  patience  the  tortuous,  involved,  and  fool- 
ish politics  of  the  time,  wherever  their  petty  threads 
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became  in  any  way  shot  into  the  web  of  Frederick’s 
history.  It  abounds  in  brilliant  description  of  per- 
sons, scenes,  and  events ; with  grave  and  weighty 
reflections  and  conclusions.  If  its  tone  is  cynical 
and  contemptuous,  it  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  the  contemptible  character  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  persons  with  whom  it  has  main- 
ly to  do. 

The  Festival  of  Smg : A Soles  of  Evenings  with 
the  Poets . — Mr.  Frederick  Saunders,  of  the  As- 
tor  Library,  whose  14  Salad  for  the  Solitary”  has  so 
pleasant  a flavor,  has,  in  conjunction  with  painters, 
ongravers,  and  printers,  produced  a work  which 
ranks  foremost  among  American  books  of  its  class, 
and  will  <£mpare  favorably  with  the  best  produced 
in  Europe.  Under  the  form  of  six  “ Evenings”  he 
discourses  pleasantly  of  many  of  the  Poets />f  our 
language,  beginning  with  Chaucer,  and,  without 
following  a strictly  chronological  order,  coming 
down  to  the  poets  of  our  own  day.  Nearly  two 
hundred  poets  are  introduced,  with  genial  and  ap- 
preciative criticisms  and  comments,  with  quotations 
from  or  citations  of  their  characteristic  works.  He 
has  performed  his  part  with  excellent  taste  and  dis- 
cretion. About  thirty  of  our  painters  have  fur- 
nished designs  for  these  poems,  the  purpose  being 
evidently  to  give  a fair  and  adequate  view  of  Amer- 
ican Art  as  represented  in  our  National  Academy 
of  Design.  In  the  department  of  Landscape,  in- 
cluding those  pictures  in  which  Life  is  subordinate 
to  Scenery,  this  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed. Of  the  73  pictures  fully  half  belong  here.  They 
represent  as  nearly  as  simple  black  and  white  can 
represent  the  colors  at  the  command  of  the  painter, 
the  style  and  manner  of  about  twenty  of  our  favor- 
ito  artists  in  this  department.  Among  these  are 
not  a few  exquisite  designs.  In  the  44  Living”  de- 
partment, including  “Historical”  compositions, 
•Still  Life,”  and  44 Genre”  pictures,  the  result  is 
less  satisfactory.  Not  only  do  we  miss  many  of  the 
highest  names,  but  few  of  those  which  are  given 
can  be  accepted  as  representations  of  the  best  works 
of  the  artists.  The  Engravers,  who,  in  printed 
works,  stand  as  mediums  between  the  Painter  and 
the  Public,  have  executed  their  part,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  in  a most  admirable  manner.  It 
would  be  easy  to  select  twenty  engravings,  mostly 
of  a small  size,  any  one  of  which  is,  in  its  way,  a 
gem  of  art.  The  44  getting  up”  of  the  book,  includ- 
ing printing  and  paper,  is  excellent.  While  wq. 
can  not  help  regretting  that  some  Artists,  whose 
pictures  we  miss  have  not  chosen  to  be  represented 
here,  and  others  have  not  furnished  pictures  char- 
acteristic of  their  best  genius,  we  must  still  pro- 
nounce the  44  Festival  of  Song”  to  be  the  very  best 
work  of  its  class  produced  here,  and  one  which 
could' not  have  been  exceeded  in  England,  France, 
or  Germany  if  a score  and  a half  of  the  painters  of 
either  of  those  countries  had  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  writer  to  have  produced  an  44  Artists’ 
Book  of  the  Poets”  of  their  respective  countries. 
(Published  by  Bunce  and  Huntington.) 

Social  Life  of  the  Chinese . By  Rev.  Justus  Doo- 
little. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  There 
is  no  lack  of  books  about  China ; but  if  wo  except 
the  very  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Wells  Williams,  there 
has  not  hitherto  been  one  produced  by  any  person 
whose  opportunities  and  acquirements  were  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  set  forth  fairly  and  comprehensive- 
ly the  inner  life  of  the  people  of  the  most  ancient 
and  populous  of  nations.  Travelers  and  tourists 
have  described  at  length  what  they  could  see  in  the 


streets  and  thops  of  the  few  ports  which  they  bad 
inclination  or  opportunity  to  visit.  Some,  like  Lau- 
rence Olipbant,  attached  to  various  diplomatic  em- 
bassies, have  made  trips,  more  or  less  extended, 
into  the  country ; have  told  fairly  what  they  Baw, 
eking  out  their  descriptions  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  former  ages.  But  they  came 
into  personal  contact  only  with  merchants  and  their 
employes,  and  with  Government  officials  whose 
prime  function  was  to  exclude  them  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  people.  Even  had  they  been  able 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  Chinese  people  their  to- 
tal ignorance  of  their  language,  modes  of  life,  and 
habits  of  thought  would  have  prevented  them  from 
going  beneath  the  very  surface.  Their  case  is  much 
the  same,  though  far  less  favorable,  than  would 
have  been  an  attempt  by  the  Japanese  Embassadors 
to  present  to  their  countrymen  a fair  account  of  the 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  life  of  the  American 
people,  based  upon  what  they  saw  in  the  streets, 
shops,  hotels,  and  railway  carriages.  Much  really 
valuable  information  is  indeed  embodied  in  the  va-  * 
rious  reports  and  letters  of  missionaries;  but  it  lies 
scattered  in  fragments  through  so  many  periodicals 
as  to  be  practically  inaccessible.  Mr.  Doolittle  an- 
te retl  upon  the  preparation  of  this  work  with  rare 
facilities.  For  fourteen  years  a missionary  to  China, 
he  had  mastered  the  language,  oral  and  written. 

He  studied,  faithfully  and  diligently,  their  books ; 
and  having  prepared  himself  for  the  work,  be  com- 
menced, some  five  years  ago,  in  the  China  Mail)  a 
newspaper  published  at  Hong  Kong,  a series  of  pa- 
pers upon  the  various  phases  of  life  among  the  peo- 
ple. These  papers,  regularly  continued  for  four 
years,  attracted  much  attention  in  Chiha,  and  among 
the  few  readers  in  other  countries  who  had  access 
to  the  periodical  in  which  they  appeared.  At  their 
earnest  request  he  undertook  to  revise,  arrange, 
abridge,  and  supplement  these  papers.  The  result 
appears  in  these  two  volumes.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  topics  exhaust- 
ively treated,  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  at 
our  disposal,  even  if  we  con  tented  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing tho  bare  titles  of  the  separate  chapters.  We 
can  only  say,  briefly,  that  there  is  hardly  a point 
connected  with  agricultural  and  domestic  matters, 
with  social  life  and  customs;  with  marriage,  and 
death  ; with  the  training  of  children  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth ; with  feasts,  fasts,  and  festivals ; with 
the  punishments  for  crime ; with  the  modes  and  cus- 
toms of  trade  and  industry ; with  religious  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  which  is  not  thor- 
oughly treated.  The  extracts  given  in  this  Maga- 
zine for  last  September  from  the  chapter  on  44  Be- 
trothal and  Marriage”  fairly  indicate  the  scope  and 
manner  of  the  whole.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  illustrations.  Of  these 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A few  of  these 
represent  landscapes  and  views  of  important  places. 

The  majority  present  scenes  in  social,  domestic,  and 
religious  life.  They  are  without  exception  faithful 
transcripts  of  photographs  and  drawings  made  in 
China,  the  drawings  mainly  by  native  artists.  The 
whole  series  presents  to  the  eye  a picture  of  mani- 
fold phases  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  people. 
Taken  ail  in  all  this  is  by  far  the  best  work  hitherto 
written,  or  likely  soon  to  be  written  upon  China  and 
its  people. 

Richard  Cohden , by  John  M ‘Gilchrist.  This 
brief  sketch  is  a fitting  memorial  of  one  who  has 
been  styled  “the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade.”  Rich- 
ard Cobden  was  in  many  respects  a notable  man. 
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Born  in  the  humbler  part  of  the  middle  class  of 
English  society,  he  entered  life  as  clerk  in  the  ware- 
house of  a London  calico-dealer.  In  time  he  be- 
came “ traveler”  for  the  firm — that  is,  he  traversed 
the  country  soliciting  orders  for  goods.  Then  the 
business  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  of  two  others 
of  the  employes.  He  enlarged  it  greatly,  and  be- 
came a prominent  manufacturer  of  printed  goods  at 
Manchester.  Meanwhile  ho  had  begun  to  write 
anonymously  upon  economical  subjects  in  the  Man- 
chester papers ; and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  thirty  was  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  oppo- 
nents of  the  British  Corn-Laws.  His  business  pros- 
pered, and  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  received 
from  it  an  income  of  £10,000  a year.  He  was  then 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  soon  made  his  mark  as 
an  advocate  of  Reform  and  Free  Trade.  Ho  was 
offered  a place  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, which  bo  declined.  His  political  career  is 
briefly  but  clearly  sketched  in  this  Memoir.  The 
point  most  interesting  to  us  is  his  firm  And  unwa- 
vering advocacy  of  the  Union  cause  during  our  late 
war.  For  years  Richard  Cobden  and  his  friend  and 
colleague  John  Bright  were  the  recognized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  middle  classes  of  England,  and  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  his  political  influence 
was  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  the  kingdom.  This 
modest  volume  U a fitting  memorial  of  a noble  life. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  most  omnivorous  reader  would  vainly  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  with  all  the  books — Histories, 
Biographies,  Personal  Adventures,  Sketches,  and 
Novels  — for  which  the  war  has  given  occasion. 
Sherman’s  triumphant  campaign  has  produced  at 
lea*t  two  of  decided  merit.  Of  Major  Nichols’s 
Great  March  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  early  editions  (the  Twen- 
ty-Second has  already  been  issued)  the  work  has 
received  a few  important  corrections  from  the  Com- 
manding General  himself.  A number  of  errors 
which  had  crept  into  his  reports  and  letters  as  here- 
tofore printed  are  corrected,  and  some  valuable  mat- 
ter is  added. Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  by 

Colonel  S.  M.  Bowmax  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R. 
B.  Irwix  (published  by  Charles  B.  Richardson), 
takes  a wider  range,  and  claims  to  be  a u Military 
Biography.”  In  preparing  the  work  the  authors 
had  access  to  the  Letter- Books  and  Order-Books  of 
General  Sherman  and  of  other  officers.  The  histo- 
ry of  military  operations  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
executed  with  great  care  and  judgment.  Its  value 
is  much  enhanced  by  careful  military  maps,  fur- 
nished by  General  Poe,  the  Chief  Engineer,  of  the 
Operations  around  Resaca,  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign, 
of  the  March  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,  and  of  the 

March  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro. Sherman's 

March  through  the  Sutfh,  by  Captain  David  P. 
Coxyxoham  (published  by  Sheldon  and  Company), 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  the  Yesiduum  of 
the  note-book  of  a 44  War  Correspondent” — that  be- 
ing the  precise  function  of  the  author.  Among 
44  War  Correspondents"  there  is  more  than  one  who 
can,  and  we  trust  will,  write  books  which  will  be 
portions  of  the  History  of  the  War.  Mr.  Conyng- 

ham  has  certainly  failed  to  do  this. Prison- fAfe 

at  the  South , by  Lieutenant  A.  0.  Abbott  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a section  of  a chapter 
in  the  war  which  we  could  almost  wish  might  have 
remained  forever  unwritten ; for,  forget  if  we  may, 
and  forgive  if  we  can,  it  must  remain  on  perpetual 
record  through  all  time  that  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 


waitton  cruelties  inflicted  upon  our  prisoners  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Lieutenant 
Abbott,  of  the  First  New  York  Dragoons,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Wilderness  early  in  May,  1864,  and  was 
liberated  by  exchange  in  February,  18G5.  During 
these  nine  months  he  was  successively  confined  at 
Libby,  Macon,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Colum- 
bia. He  was  spared  from  enduring  the  horrors  of 
Andersonville.  His  narrative,  written  without  bit- 
terness, and  with  special  mention  of  acts  of  con- 
sideration, which  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  is 
full  of  interest.  To  it  is  appended  about  a score  of 
narratives  furnished  by  other  prisoners  at  various 
points.  The  brief  account  by  a prisoner  at  Ander- 
sonville confirms  to  a great  extent-^though  also 
narrating  some  exceptions,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeons  in  charge — the  representations  elic- 
ited at  the  trial  of  Wirz.  Not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  narrative  of  two  escaped 
prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  sheltered  by  the  ne- 
groes, though  afterward  recaptured,  and  the  other 
was  for  five  weeks  concealed  in  Charleston  by  mem- 
bers of  the  44  Loyal  League.” 

From  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  we  have  some  suc- 
cessive Numbers  of  the  History  of  Nora  Scotia , or 
Acadie , by  Beamish  Murdock,  which  promises  to 
be  a work  of  great  value,  filling  up  a void  in  the 
history  of  North  America.  One  would  hardly  have 
anticipated  that  materials  so  abundant  as  have  been 
gathered  by  the  author  could  exist  for  the  his- 
tory of  a small  province  lying  apparently  so  re- 
mote from  the  theatre  of  great  events.  But  there 
is  much  of  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  Acadie : 
the  adventures  and  contests  of  the  early  French  ex- 
plorers, the  conquest  bv  the  British,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  inhabitants,  the  sieges  of  Port 
Royal  and  Louisbourg,  which  connect  the  province 
with  our  own  history;  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  ac- 
count, hitherto  unwritten,  of  British  rule.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work  would  do  credit 
to  a printer  in  any  of  the  great  centres  of  book- 
making. (Published  by  A.  and  W.  MacKinlay.) 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects , by  J.  G.  Hol- 
laxd,  Is  a collection  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  va- 
rious times  and  places  upon  such  topics  as  “ Self- 
Help,”  “Work  and  Play,”  “ Working  and  Shirk- 
ing,” 44  Art  and  Life,”  concluding  with  a disserta- 
tion on  “The  Popular  Lecture.”  These  topics  are 
treated  in  the  vein  of  quiet  shrewdness  and  humor 
characteristic  of  the  author,  so  favorably. known  by 
his  nom  de  plume  of  Timothy  Titcomb.  (Published 
by  Charles  Scribner.) 

The  Foundations  of  History,  by  Samuel  B.  Schief- 
felix.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a 
Manual  History  of  the  World  on  Christian  Princi- 
ples ; to  show  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in  ordering  the  events  of 
human  history,  is  44  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory  through  the  Church.”  The  idea  is  no  new1 
one,  and  in  carrying  it  out  the  author  makes  no 
pretension  to  profound  research.  The  book  is  in 
fact  rather  a collection  of  miscellaneous  thoughts 
and  opinions  than  a methodized  and  ordered  history. 
It  has  nevertheless  considerable  value.  (Published 
by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.) 

The  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania , by  William 
Wright,  tells  in  a clear  and  practical  way  where 
Petroleum  is  found,  how  it  is  obtained,  and  at  what 
cost.  The  statements  and  statistics,  free  from  the 
errors  of  those  on  the  one  hand  who  pronounce  the 
whole  thing  a failure,  and  of  those  on  the  other 
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who  grossly  exaggerate  its  importance,  render  the  : Swinburne,  is  a dramatic  poem  cast  in  the  mould 
work  of  great  value.  The  net  result  is,  that  this  i and  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Greek  trage- 
region  produced  during  the  last  year  something  1 dv.  The  “ Prometheus  Unbound”  of  Shelley,  which 
more  than  3,500,000  barrels  of  oil,  worth  at  the  Aeschylus  might  have  written,  is  the  only  poem  in 
wells  $24,000,000  ; the  cost  being  for  operating  ex-  [ our  language,  if  we  except  the  “ Samson  Agonistes” 
penses, $2,500,000;  forreplacing  works,  $5,000,000;  of  Milton,  which  can  at  all  be  compared  with  it. 
Government  excise,  $3,500,000 — in  all  $11,000,000,  The  predominant  idea  of  Fate  ruling  over  human 
leaving  for  profit  $13,000,000,  being  the  interest  at  destiny  and  unfailingly  working  out  its  decrees 
7 per  cent,  upon  a bona  fide  capital  of  $185,000,000.  broods  over  the  whole.  The  dialogue  has  .the  stem 
These  figures  show  that  Petroleum  ranks  among  simplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  the  chorus, 
the  great  staple  products  of  the  country.  Th%  work,  which  has  been  wisely  cast  into  English  measures, 
from  its  undoubtedly  reliable  character,  will  be  of  has  a flow  and  melody  beyond  even  those  of  Shelley 
great  service  to  those  who  are  asking  the  question,  and  Milton.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 
“Ought  I to  invest  in  Petrolia,  and  how?”  (Pub-  Intuitions  of  the  Mind , by  James  M‘Cosh.  As 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  was  to  l>e  expected  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 

The  Bible  Hand-Book,  by  Joseph  Angus.  This  physics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  puts  himself  in 
is  an  attempt  to  condense  within  the  compass  of  a sturdy  opposition  to  the  whole  materialistic  school, 
single  volume  of  moderate  size  the  results  arrived  embracing  under  that  w'ide  term  authors  as  different 
at  in  such  voluminous  works  as  Horne's  Introduc-  as  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  Buckle,  and  Mill.  It 
tion,  and  to  present  them  in  such  a form  as  to  be  docs  not  comd  within  the  compass  of  a brief  notice 
available  by  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers.  In  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  views  of  such  a work, 
successive  chapters  are  discussed  the  topics  of  the  1 and  to  develop  the  arguments  by  w hich  they  are 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  authority  of  the  Bi-  supported,  much  less  to  pass  judgment  upon  their 
ble ; the  laws  of  its  interpretation,  and  the  modes  validity.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination 
of  its  study ; closing  with  a succinct  statement  of  to  grapple  with  the  high  and  abstruse  themes  dis- 
the  history,  peculiarities,  and  purport  of  each  of  the  cussed  in  this  volume  will,  whether  they  agree  w ith 
several  books  of  the  Olcl  and  New  Testaments,  the  author  or  not,  accord  to  him  the  merit  of  care- 
Whilc  we  discover  (which  we  judge  a positive  ful  thought  and  clear  statement.  We  regard  this 
merit)  no  striking  new  features  in  the  work,  we  work  as  the  best  development  of  the  so-called 
consider  it,  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is  “Scotch  school”  of  philosophy,  of  which  Reid  has 
designed,  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  facts  and  heretofore  been  the  ablest  exponent.  (Published 
principles  which  are  generally  received  in  the  Chris*  by  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.) 
tian  community.  (Published  by  James  S.  Clax-  We  have  at  various  times  spoken  of  the  excel- 
ton.)  lent  series  of  “ Readers”  prepared  by  Mr.  Marcios 

Matrimonial  Infelicities , by  Barry  Gray.  Un-  Willson.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these  is  that 
der  this  somewhat  alarming  title  one  of  our  most  Fact  takes  precedence  of  Fancy,  Science  of  Imagina- 
gcnial  humorists  gives  a series  of  episodes  in  every-  tion.  This  follows  the  natural  order  of  the  dcvcl- 
day  domestic  life,  commencing  with  a slight  skirm-  opment  of  the  faculties.  The  child’s  first  question 
ish  at  breakfast  over  an  unsatisfactory  cup  of  ; in  regard  to  any  thing  is  simply,  “Is  it  true?” 
coffee  and  a tough  beef-steak,  and  in  twenty-odd  Long  after  comes  in  the  consideration  as  to  the  form 
chapters  of  “ Infelicities,”  touching  upon  button-  in  which  the  truth  is  conveyed.  Children  care 
less  shirts,  ill-ironed  collars,  house-cleaning,  “wife  little  for  “ Elegant  Extracts.”  But  though  the  ob- 
wants  money,”  management  of  children,  headaches,  servant  faculty  should  in  all  schemes  of  education 
“wants  country  air,”  “waiting  for  wife  to  go  to  take  precedence  of  the  reflective,  there  are  not  un- 
church,” “ Fourth  of  July,”  and  so  on,  ending  with  frequently  good  reasons  for  cultivating  the  latter  as 
“peace  at  last.”  All  these  topics  are  touched  upon  | well.  Mr.  Willson  has  therefore  done  good  service 
with  a quiet  and  genial  humor  infinitely  refreshing  j to  the  cause  of  education  by  intercalating  into  his 
in  these  days  of  “ storm  and  stress”  writing.  The  . regular  series  of  Readers  an  Intermediate  Scries,  de- 
good husband,  who  relates  these  Infelicities,  is  in-  signed  to  supplement,  not  to  supersede,  the  regular 
variably  in  the  wrong,  and  generally  atones  for  it  course.  The  “ Third  Reader”  of  the  “ Intermediate 
by  cash  or  kisses.  Any  wife  who  is  blessed  with  a ] Series”  consists  of  short  extracts  in  prose  and  verse, 
well-intentioned  but  irritable  husband  will  find  it 
for  her  comfort  to  treat  him  for  a month  with  a 
nightly  chapter  of  these  Infelicities.  (Published 
by  Hurd  and  Houghton.) 

Atlanta  in  Calydon , by  Algernon  Charles 
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UNITED  STATES.  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  the  Speaker  of 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  last  House,  was  elected,  receiving  139  votes; 

Congress  met  at  noon  on  this  day,  and  was  im-  35  being  given  for  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
mediately  organized.  The  names  of  none  of  the  The  proceedings  were  for  a moment  interrupted  by 
persons  claiming  9eats  from  the  Seceding  States  a dispatch  from  Mr.  Parsons,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
werc  placed  on  the  roll.  In  the  House  175  members  ernor  of  Alabama,. announcing  that  the  Legislature 
answered  to  their  names.  After  a brief  discussion  of  this  State  had,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  members  presenting  them-  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
selves from  Tennessee,  whose  claim  was  disallowed,  hibiting  slavery.  A joint  resolution  was  offered  by 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Speaker : Mr.  Stevens  to  the  effect  that  a joint  Committee 
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in  which  the  moral  conveyed  takes  precedence  over 
the  fact  related.  As  an  adjunct  to,  not  as  a substi- 
tute for,  the  “Regular  Scries,”  this  Intermediate 
Reader  deserves  to  find  a place  in  our  schools. 
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should  be  appointed  to  “ inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  States  which  formed  the  so-called  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  and  to  report  whether  they, 
or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
either  House  of  Congress.”  This  was  passed  by  133 
to  36. — In  the  Senate  several  important  bills  were 
introduced,  among  which  was  one  by  Mr.  Sumner, 
prescribing  a form  of  oath  to  be  used  in  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion. — The  President's  Message  was 
not  to  be  read  till  the  next  day.  We  consequently 
defer  to  our  next  Number  an  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents, as  well  as  of  the  Reports  from  the  Depart- 
ments ; devoting  the  greater  portion  of  this  Record 
to  the  measures  for  reconstruction  in  several  States,  j 

The  President  has  in  various  ways  indicated  that 
the  seceding  States  will  not  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions  for  readmis- 
sion into  the  Union  until  their  Legislatures  have 
ratifiod  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery.  This  ratification  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  on 
the  13th  of  November,  and  by  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  1st  of  December.  In  order  to  render 
the  amendment  valid  it  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States;  there  being  now  37  States, 
28  are  required.  It  has  now  been  ratified  by  the 
following  27 : 

Illinois  Feb.  1 Nevada Feb.  16 

Rhode  Island Feb.  2 Louisiana Feb.  17 

New  York Feb.  3 Wisconsin Feb.  ‘22 

Maryland Feb.  3 Missouri Feb.  24 

Massachusetts Feb.  3 Vermont March  9 

Pennsylvania Feb.  3 Tennessee  . .April  5 

West  Virginia Feb.  3 Arkansas April  10 

Michigan Feb  3 Connecticut May  4 

Maine ..Feb.  7 Iowa ....June  30 

Ohio . . .Feb.  8 New  Hampshire. . . .June  30 

Kansas  ....  Feb.  8 South  Carolina Nov.  13 

Minnesota Feb.  8 North  Carolina Dec.  1 

Virginia Feb.  9 Alabama Dec.  2 

Indiana .....Feb.  13 

It  has  been  rejected  by  Delaware,  Feb.  8;  Ken- 
tucky, Feb.  23;  New  Jersey,  March  1.  But  the 
result  of  the  recent  election  in  this  last  State  se- 
cures its  adoption  there,  so  that  no  additional  State 
is  required. 

Arkansas  is  in  effect  restored  to  its  position  os  a 
member  of  the  Union.  This  has  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  a Provisional  Governor  appointed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent. The  first  meetings  looking  to  a State  Con- 
vention were  held  in  the  autumn  of  18G3.  The 
Convention  met  early  in  1864,  and  proceeded  to 
frame  a State  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery,  re- 
pudiating the  Confederate  debt,  and  nullifying  all 
the  acts  of  the  Confederate  authorities  with  the  ex- 
ception of  marriage  certificates,  acknowledgments 
of  deeds,  and  a few  others  of  similar  character. 
It  also  organized  a Provisional  Government,  with 
Isaac  Murphy  as  Provisional  Governor,  who  was 
empowered  to  order  an  election  for  a permanent 
Governor,  and  to  submit  to  the  people  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  The  election 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  March,  1864.  About  one- 
half  of  the  electors  voted.  There  were  12,117  votes 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  only  226  against 
it.  Though  this  proceeding  was  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, it  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  as  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  his  proclamation  of 
amnesty.  The  State  Government  thus  established 
has  ever  since  been  in  effectual  operation,  although 
there  was,  until  the  final  collapse  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, another  nominal  State  Government.  The 
Legislature  adopted  the  proposed  amendment  to 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  exct.pt  as  pun- 
I ishment  for  crime.  President  Johnson,  under  date 
| of  October  30, 1865,  recognized  the  authority  of  this 
State  Government.  He  telegraphed  on  that  day  to 
Governor  Murphy : 

“There  will  be  no  interference  with  your  present  or- 
I gunization  of  State  Government.  I have  learned  that 
j all  U working  well ; and  you  will  proceed  and  resume  the 
former  relations  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  all 
the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  Government  will  be  given  in 
| restoring  the  State  to  its  former  relations." 

j All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  State  as  complete.  The  Secretary  of 
State  officially  declares,  under  date  of  October  13, 
1865,  that 

“The  State  Government  Is  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
tion; the  civil  organization  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State 
has  taken  place.  The  people  generally  are  obedient  to 
law,  and  are  attending  to  their  personal  concerns.  To 
some  extent,  however,  disturbance  is  created  by  some  of 
the  old  and  influential  citizens  of  the  State,  who  were  act- 
ive participants  in  the  rebellion,  in  advising  disregard  of 
a disfranchising  law  that  prohibits  from  voting  all  persons 
who  have  aided  or  abetted  the  rebellion  since  the  18th 
day  of  April,  1864." 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  General  Reynolds, 
the  Military  Commander  of  the  Department,  who 
says: 

“ At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces 
in  this  Department  more  titan  half  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas was  under  our  actual  control.  Governor  Flantrigan 
(Confederate)  proposed  that  the  county  officers  under  him 
should  be  continued  In  office  under  Governor  Murphy, 
Flannignn  retiring.  Tins  proposition  was  promptly  reject- 
ed, aDd  the  whole  rebel  State  Government  in  all  its  parts 
ignored.  1 have  ordered  officers  of  tho  army  to  visit  each 
couuty  in  the  State.  The  reports  of  these  officers  confirm 
the  statement  that  civil  government  is  already  re-estab- 
lished throughout  the  State;  and  that,  as  a general  re- 
mark, the  State  of  Arkansas  has  never  enjoyed  more  quiet 
than  at  the  present  time.  There  is  not  a shadow  of  con- 
flict  between  the  civil  and  military  authority;  the  latter 
sustains  the  former,  and  is  careful  not  to  usurp  any  of  its 
functions.  Gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the  State  uni* 
verbally  admit  the  successful  and  prompt  restoration  of 
civil  law  in  the  State.  The  only  dissatisfaction  existing 
prevails  among  & portion  of  returned  Confederate  officers 
and  non-combatants.  The  returned  soldiers  of  both  sides 
are,  as  ti  rule,  quiet  and  orderly,  and  disposed  to  return 
to  peaceful  pursuits." 

In  Georgia  the  State  Convention  assembled,  as 
noted  in  our  last  Record,  on  the  25th  of  October. 
The  ordinance  repealing  the  ordinance  of  Secession 
wras  passed  on  the  30th.  It  reads  thus : 

l'We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Convention 
at  our  Seat  of  Government,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
ordinance  adogted  by  ttie  same  people  in  Convention  on 
the  18th  day  of  January,  a.d.  1861,  entitled  4 An  Ordi- 
nance  to  dissolve  tho  Union  between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  other  States  united  with  her  under  a Compact  of  Gov- 
ernment entitled  the  United  States  of  America;'  also  an 
Ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  on  the  ICth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  entitled  4 An  Ordinance  to  adopt 
and  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America and  also  all  Ordinances  and  Resolutions  of  the 
same,  adopted  between  the  16th  day  of  January  and  the 
24th  day  of  March  of  the  same  year  aforesaid,  subversive 
or  antagonistic  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the 
Constitution  thereof,  be  and  the  same  arc  hereby  repeal- 
ed." 

The  section  of  the  State  Constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  reads  as  follows : 

41  The  Government  of  the  Ueited  States  having  aa.  a 
war-measure  proclaimed  all  slaves  held  or  owned  in  this 
State  emancipated  from  slavery,  and  having  carried  the 
same  into  full  practical  effect,  there  shall  henceforth  be 
no  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  save  as  a punish- 
ment for  crime  after  legal  conviction  thereof:  Provided , 
This  acquiescence  in  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  intended  to  operate  as  a relinquish- 
ment, waiver,  or  estoppel  of  such  claim  for  compensation 
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of  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the  emancipation  of  his 
slaves  as  any  citizen  of  Georgia  may  hereafter  make  upon 
the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  that  Government." 

Another  section  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 

41  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
next  sesriou,  and  thereafter  as  the  public  welfare  may  re- 
quire, to  provide  by  law  for  the  government  of  free  per- 
sona of  color;  for  the  protection  and  security  of  their  per- 
sona and  property,  guarding  them  and  the  State  againat 
any  evil  that  may  arise  frqm  their  sudden  emancipation, 
and  prescribing  in  what  cases  their  testimony  Bhall  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  courts;  for  the  regulation  of  their  transac- 
tions with  citizens  for  the  legalizing  of  their  existing  and 
tiie  contracting  and  solemnization  of  their  future  marital 
relations,  and  connected  therewith  their  rights  of  inherit- 
ance and  testamentary  capacity;  and  for  the  regulation 
or  prohibition  of  their  emigration  into  this  State  from  oth- 
er States  of  the  Union,  or  elsewhere.  And  further,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion upon  courts  now  existing,  or  to  create  county  courts 
with  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  excepted  from  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  civil 
cases  whereto  free  persons  of  color  may  be  parties.” 

Another  section  legalizes  all  civil  officers  who 
have  been  properly  in  office  since  January  1,  18G5, 
and  continues  them  in  their  functions  until  they 
are  relieved  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  remainder  of  the  Constitution  provides  for  lo- 
cal affairs,  and  repeals  certain  portions  of  the  for- 
mer Constitution  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
new  order  of  things. 

There  was  a strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
many  members  to  repudiate  tljp  war  debt  of  the 
State.  But,  under  press  of  the  formal  notilication 
from  the  President  that  no  Stafcc  could  be  recognized 
as  having  resumed  the  relations  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union  that  admits  as  legal  obligations  debts  con- 
tracted in  their  names  to  promote  the  w ar  of  the  re- 
bellion, an  ordinance  was  passed,  the  leading  clause 
being  as  follows : 

“ Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  Georgia  in  Convention 
assembled , That  all  the  debts  contracted  or  incurred  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  either  as  a separate  State  or  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  late  partnership  or  Confederacy  of  States,  styled 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  late  war  of  secession  against  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  abetting,  or  pro- 
moting said  war,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void,  and  the 
Legislature  is  hereby  prohibited  forever  from  in  any  way 
acknowledging  or  paying  the  said  debts,  or  any  pait 
thereof,  or  from  passing  any  law  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
secure  or  provide  for  the  same  said  debts,  or  any  pan 
thereof,  by  any  appropriation  of  money,  property,  stocks, 
funds,  or  assets  of  any  kind  to  that  object." 

Another  clause  states  that  the  annual  income  of 
the  State  having  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
expenditures  in  a state  of  peace,  all  debts  incurred 
during  the  war  should  be  treated  as  incurred  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  provided,  however,  that 

“Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  Legisla- 
ture hereafter  to  assemble  from  making  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  State, 
originating  after  the  19th  of  January,  1S61,  where  it  shall 
be  made  clearly  to  appear  that  such  claim  was  founded 
upon  a consideration  disconnected  with  any  purpose  of 
aiding  or  assisting  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  not  incidental  to  a state  of  war." 

The  Convention  adopted  an  Address  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  stating  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  having  repealed  the  ordinance  of  Secession,  j 
adopted  a republican  Constitution,  affirming  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  “recognizing  the  emancipation 
by  the  United  States  Government  of  persons  pre-  ] 
vionsly  held  as  slaves  in  the  State,  and  ordaining 
in  the  fundamental  law  that  neither  slavery  nor  I 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  ' 
crime,  shall  hereafter  exist  in  Georgia ; and  having  1 
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done  all  thftigs  necessary  and  proper  on  their  part, 

| to  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  their  State  to 
; her  rights  and  privileges  as  a State  and  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Union,”  request  that  “meas- 
ures be  taken  to  effect  such  restoration  as  speedily 
as  possible.”  The  delegates  add,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  that  “it  is  their  fixed  intention  to  perform 
their  whole  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

1 that  their  desire  is  to  live,  under  the  Constitution, 
in  peace  and  harmony  w ith  the  whole  people,  and 
to  see  sectional-  strife  banished  forever  from  the 
. National  Councils.”  They  also  express  their  entire 
confidence  in  the  just  and  kind  intentions  of  the 
J President.  The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  8th 
of  November,  after  a closing  address  from  Herscheli 
V.  Johnson,  its  presiding  officer,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  speaks  in  very  favorable  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  blacks  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
w ar.  He  said : 

u It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  all  history 
that  such  a people,  with  such  temptation  to  insubordina- 
tion and  insurrection  a*  was  constantly  presented  to  them 
| during  all  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  most  especial- 
ly during  the  latter  portion  of  it,  should  have  been  to 
1 quiet,  so  circumspect,  so  well-behaved,  so  subordinate. 

All  over  our  State  women  and  children  have  been  left 
alone  in  their  houses  of  abode  without  one  single  solitary 
male  protector;  and  yet  our  women  and  children,  thus 
unprotected,  have  been  unmolested  by  the  colored  popula- 
I tiou,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  safety  and  security,  and  as 
much  of  the  comforts  of  home  as  was  compatible  with  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
among  us  is  not  the  work  of  their  own  doing.  They  be- 
haved themselves  well  during  the  war,  and  the  shackles 
of  slavery  being  knocked  <if,  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  see  listlessness,  idleness,  thrift! cssness  exhibited 
by  them,  and,  in  some  cases  even  insubordination  and  a 
spirit  of  mutiny— not  more,  however,  than,  under  the  cir- 
j cumstances,  reasonable  men  might  have  expected.  I speak 
this  for  a twofold  purpose:  First,  to  pay  a just  tribute  to 
that  unfortunate  class  of  our  people;  and,  Second,  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  us 
| in  our  conduct  toward  them,  and  in  maintaining  the  re- 
i lationship  which  must  necessarily  exist  between  us  in  the 
I future.  Our  conduct  should  be  kind,  humnoe,  salutary, 

I magnanimous.  The  black  race  must  feel  that  the  white 
I man  is  not  his  enemy.  The  result  of  this  will  be  the  pro- 
I duction  of  a feeling  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two 
races.  If  w'e  cultivate  this  feeling,  and  embody  it  in  a 
wise  and  well-adjusted  code  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  both  classes — because  law's  that  shall  be  enacted  in  ref- 
erence to  one  class  can  not  appropriately  be  suited  to  the 
other  class,  on  account  of  their  color  and  fundamental  dlf- 
! ference  of  race  — we  may  indulge  a hope  that  we  may 
organize  them  into  a class  of  truet-wrorthy  laborers." 

In  Florida  the  State  Convention  met  on  the  26th 
of  October.  The  ordinance  annulling  the  ordinance 
of  Secession  reads  thus ; 

14  Whereas  the  armed  opposition  of  the  State  of  Florida 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  subdtMd 
by  the  military  power  thereof ; and  whereas  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida  are  weary  of  the  horrors  of  war  and 
military  rule  and  occupation  of  the  country;  and  whereas 
j they  are  desirous  in  good  faith  to  restore  the  State  to  her 
former  relations  to  the  United  States  Government;  and 
whereas  the  President  ha*»,  by  certain  terms  of  amnesty, 
shown  willingness  and  extended  invitation  to  the  Southern 
States  thus  to  act : Therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  convention  assembled,  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  people  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  1861,  known  as  the  Secession  ordinance, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  annulled." 

A strenuous  effort  was  made  by  a few  members 
to  simply  “ repeal”  instead  of  “ annulling”  the  ordi- 
nance. The  State  debt  created  for  carrying  on  the 
war  was  repudiated.  The  following  are  the  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  slavery,  defining  treason,  regu- 
lating the  qualifications  of  jurors,  and  regulating 
the  admission  of  negro  testimony ; 

il  Whereas  slavery  has  been  destroyed  in  this  State  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ; Therefore  be  It  or- 
dained, etc.,  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
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tads  shall  In  future  exist  In  this  State,  except  as  a punish* 
ment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  con- 
victed by  the  courts  of  the  State ; and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  without,  distinction  of  color,  are  free,  and 
Shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  person  aud  property,  without  dis- 
tinction of  color.” 

Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
aaqie  overt  act,  or  Ids  confession  in  open  court.” 

** The  jurors  of  this  State  shall  be  white  men,  possessed 
of  inch  qualifications  a#may  be  prescribed  by  law.” 

14 In  all  criminal  proceedings  founded  upon  injury  to  a 
colored  person,  aud  in  cases  affecting  the  rights  or  reme- 
dies of  colored  persons,  no  person  shall  be  incompetent  to 
testify  as  a witness  on  account  of  color.  In  atl  other  cases 
the  testimony  of  colored  persons  shall  be  excluded  unless 
made  competent  by  future  legislation.  The  jury  shall 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  testimony." 

In  Mississippi  Governor  Humphreys  requested 
the  President  to  order  the  removal  of  the  national  , 
troops  from  the  State.  The  President  replied  that  ! 
this  removal  would  take  place  “ when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Government,  peace,  and  order,  and  tin 
civil  authority  have  been  restored  and  can  be  main- 
tained without  them.  Every  step  will  be  Xaken, 
while  they  are  there,  to  enforce  strict  discipline  and 
subordination  to  the  civil  authority. — .There  is  no 
concession  required  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi or  the  Legislature,  other  than  a loyal  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  giving 
protection  to  all  freedmen  or  freemen,  in  person  and 
property  without  regard  to  color,  as  will  entitle 
them  to  resume  their  constitutional  relations  in  the 
Federal  Union."  Governor  Humphreys  sent  in, 
November  20,  a message  to  the  Legislature,  in 
which  ho  says  that  44  under  the  pressure  of  Federal 
bayonets,  urged  on  by  the  misdirected  sympathies 
of  the  world,  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  African,  the 
people  of  Mississippi  have  abolished  the  institution 
of  slavery;"  and  the  work  now  before  them  is  to 
provide  for  the  new  state  of  things.  Ho  argues  at 
length,  and  with  great  force,  that  negroes  should 
be  allowed  and  compelled  to  testify  in  all  cases. 
He  says . 

44  No  man,  bond  or  free,  under  any  form  of  government, 
can  be  awured  of  protection  or  security  either  of  person  or 
property  except  through  an  Independent  and  enlighteued 
Judiciary.  The  court?,  then,  should  be  opened  to  the  ne- 
gro. But  of  what  avail  is  it  to  open  the  courts  and  Invite 
the  negro  to  4 sue  aud  be  sued,'  if  he  is  not  permitted  to 
testify  himself  and  introduce  such  testimony  as  he  or  liia 
attorney  may  deem  essential  to  establish  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  case?  Whether  the  witness  be  white  or 
block  it  U the  denial  of  the  most  common  privilege  of 
freedom,  an  unmeaning  delusion,  and  the  merest  mockery. 
As  a measure  of  domestic  policy,  whether  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  or  property  of  the  freedman,  or  for  the 
protection  of  society,  the  negro  should  be  allowed  and  re- 
quired to  testify,  for  or  against  the  white  and  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth.  There  are  few  men  living  in  the 
8outh  who  have  not  known  many  white  criminals  to  go 
4 un whipped  of  justice,*  because  negro  testimony  was  not 
allowed  in  the  courts. . . .It  is  an  iiisult  to  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  our  courts,  and  juries  of  white  men,  to  say  or 
inspect  that  they  CAn  not  or  will  not  protect  the  innocent, 
whether  white  or  black,  against  the  falsehood  and  perjury 
of  black  witnesses.** 

Governor  Humphreys  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  woeful  condition  to  which  tho  State  has  been 
reduced  by  sudden  emancipation  and  subsequent 
measures.  He  says  ? 

u Vagrancy  and  pauperism,  and  their  inevitable  con- 
comitants, crime  and  misery,  hang  like  a dark  pnll  over  a 
once  prosperous  and  happy  land.  To  the  guardian  care 
of  the  Freedman*?  Bureau  has  been  intrusted  the  emanci- 
pated slave*.  The  civil  law,  and  the  white  man  outside 
of  the  Bureau,  have  been  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  over 
them.  Look  around  you  and  see  the  result.  Idleness  and 
vagrancy  have  been  the  rule.  Our  rich  and  productive 
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j fields  have  been  deserted  for  the  filthy  garrets  and  sickly 
cellars  of  our  towns  and  cities.  From  producers  they  have 
' been  converted  into  consumers,  and  as  winter  approaches 
i their  only  salvation  from  starvation  and  want  is  Federal 
■ rations,  plunder,  and  pillage.  Four  years  of  cruel  war, 

J conducted  upon  principles  of  Vandalism  disgraceful  to  the 
1 civilization  of  the  age,  was  scarcely  more  blighting  and 
destructive  to  the  homes  of  tho  white  man,  and  impoverisb- 
I fng  and  degrading  to  the  negro,  than  has  resulted  in  the 
last  six  months  from  thwadminlstration  of  this  black  incu- 
bus. Many  of  the  officers  connected  with  that  Bureau  are 
gentlemen  of  honor  and  integrity,  but  they  seem  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  the  rights  and  property  of  the  white  man 
against  the  villi&nies  of  the  vile  and  villains  with  whom 
they  are  associated." 

To  avert  these  evils  by  satisfying  the  General 
| Government  of  tbo  disposition  and  ability  of  the 
people  of  the  State  to  maintain  order  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  thereby  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  troops,  and  consequently  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,  leaving  the  Civil  Government  in  the 
hands  of  tho  people  of  the  State,  Governor  Hum- 
phreys recommends  the  immediate  passage  of  cei* 
tain  laws.  If  these  are  not  passed,  he  says,  “the 
future  is  all  uncertainty,  gloom,  and  despondency. 
These  measures  are : 

41  First — That  negro  testimony  should  be  admitted  to 
our  courts,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  person  and 
property  of  the  freedmen,  but  for  the  protection  of  aoclety 
against  the  crimes  of  both  races. 

44  Second — That  the  freedman  be  encouraged  at  once  to 
enter  in  some  pursuit  of  industry  for  tho  support  of  his 
family  and  the  education  of  his  children,  by  laws  assur- 
ing him  of  friendship  and  protection.  Tax  the  freedman 
for  the  support  of  the  Indigent  and  helpless  freedmen, 
and  then,  with  an  iron  will  and  the  Btrong  hand  of  power, 
take  hold  of  tho  idler  and  the  vagrant  and  force  him  to 
some  profitable  employment. 

i 44  Third— Pass  a militia  law  that  will  enable  the  militia 
j to  protect  our  people  agninut  insurrection,  or  any  possible 
combination  of  vicious  white  men  and  negroes.*' 

Tho  elections  held  on  the  7th  of  November  in 
| several  Northern  States  all  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
| Union  party.  In  New  York  General  Barlow’s  ma- 
| jority  for  Secretary  of  State  is  about  28,000;  the 
; majority  of  the  other  Union  candidates  exceeds 
30,000,  General  Slocum  running  considerably  ahead 
of  his  ticket. — In  New  Jersey  Mr.  Ward  was  elected 
Governor  by  nearly  3000  majority ; there  is  also*  a 
Union  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
which  insures  the  ratification  of  the  Constitutional 
amendment,  and  possibly  the  gain  of  a United  States 
Senator,  it-  being  claimed  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Stockton  (Democratic)  by  the  last  Legislature  was 
illegal. — In  Massachusetts  Mr.  Bullock  has  a ma- 
jority exceeding  50,000  for  Governor;  among  the 
Representatives  to  Congress  is  General  Banks. — In 
Wisconsin  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  in  Minnesota  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, were  elected  Governors  by  decided  majorities. 

— In  Ohio  Mr.  Cox  (Union)  was  elected  by  about 
25,000  majority.— In  South  Carolina  Mr.  Orris  ma- 
jority over  General  Hampton  for  ^Governor  was 
about  COO.  — In  North  Cawlina  Mr.  Worth  had  a 
large  majority  over  Mr.  Holden,  the  present  Pro- 
visional Governor,  and  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers chosen  to  Congress,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  Jones,  from  the  41  Mountain  District,"  who 
was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Thunder,  in  Richmond, 
on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  is  such  as 
to  indicate  an  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  Government. 

— In  fyouisiana  Mr.  Wells  was  chosen  Governor, 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  were 
successful. 

( Henry  Wirz,  the  keeper  of  the  Andersonville 
prison,  was  found  guilty  upon  the  second  charge 
against  him,  that  of  “muider  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,"  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
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hung.  The  finding  of  the  Court  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  Wirz  was  hung  on  the 
10th  of  November.  He  maintained  to  the  last  that 
he  acted  strictly  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  superior?,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  under  his 
charge,  and  declared  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  their  condition. ) 

SOUTHERN  AMEfSCA. 

From  Mexico  there  are  continual  imports  of  suc- 
cesses and  reverses  of  both  parties ; and  accounts 
of  slight  difficulties  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  bound- 
ary between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Nothing  has  as 
yet  occurred  during  the  month  which  demands  spe- 
cial note. 

From  Hayii  the  report  in  our  last  Record  of  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  and  tlie  capture  of 
Port  Haytien  was  premature.  The  British  appear 
in  the  mean  while  to  have  become  incidentally  in- 
volved. The  insurgents  had  run  down  a steamer 
in  which  it  was  said  was  President  Geffrard.  The 
British  steamer  Bull  Dog  claimed  that  the  vessel 
was  a British  mail-packet.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
quarrel,  the  result  being  that  the  Bull  Dog  bom- 
barded Tort  Ilaytien.  In  trying  to  run  down  a 
Haytien  (insurrectionary)  steamer  it  got  aground, 
and  was  abandoned.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
complications  may  arise  from  this  affair.  Later 
reports  say  that  Port  Haytien  has  been  taken,  and 
that  the  insurrection  is  suppressed.  How  far  these 
are  reliable  is  yet  a matter  of  doubt. 

In  Jamaica  a riot,  which  has  been  magnified  Into 
a ‘ negro  insurrection,”  has  taken  place.  The  ac- 
counts are  so  distorted  and  magnified  in  the  current 
reports  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  present  the 
actual  facts.  There  seems  to  have  been  for  a long 
time  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East.  The 
Jamaica  papers  contain  absurd  reports  of  a general 
conspiracy,  for  what  purpose  is  not  told,  embracing 
w hites  and  blacks.  On  the  7th  of  October  a riot  took 
place  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  The  mili- 
tary force  of  the  surrounding  region  was  summoned ; 
the  malcontents  were  put  down ; their  reputed  lead- 
ers hanged,  and  many  others  killed ; according  to 
report  from  1500  to  2000  persons  have  in  one  way 
or  another  “suffered  the  penalty  of  an  outraged 
law,**  forty  having  been  hung,  eighteen,*  on  the  23d 
of  October,  upon  a single  gallows.  Among  these  was 
William  Henry  Gordon,  a Baptist  clergyman,  a man 
of  large  property,  who  was  charged  with  being  a 
ringleader. 

The  war  on  the  River  Plata  goes  strongly  in  fa- 


vor of  the  Allies  who  so  greatly  outmatch  the  Para- 
guayans, five  thousand  of  whom  were  captured  in 
the  town  of  Uruguaj'ana  on  thp  23d  of  September. 

In  Peru  a revolution  which  has  for  some  time 
been  in  progress  has  apparently  proved  successful. 
Sefior  Pezet,  the  President,  having  abandoned  Lima 
without  a battle. 

In  Chili  war  has  been  formally  declared,  or  rather 
accepted,  with  Spain.  The  Spanish  Government 
had  complained  that  Chili  ha#afforded  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Peru  in  the  late  troubles  writh  Spain ; the 
difficulty  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  when  on  the 
17th  of  September  the  Spanish  Admiral  Pareja  ar- 
rived at  Valparaiso  with  fresh  demands,  threaten- 
ing to  commence  hostilities  in  four  days  if  these 
demands  were  not  complied  with.  The  foreign 
ministers  remonstrated  against  this  precipitate  ac- 
tion. On  the  24th  Pareja  announced  a blockade  of 
all  the  ports  of  Chili.  On  the  next  day,  Perei,  the 
President  of  Chili,  issued  a proclamation  announcing 
that  Chili  accepted  the  war  thus  forced  upon  her; 
and  on  the  26th  Congress  authorized  a formal  decla- 
ration of  W’ar.  The  Spanish  Admiral,  having  but 
six  vessels,  modified  his  proclamation  of  blockade 
so  as  to  incljjle  only  the  six  principal  ports.  Be- 
yond the  blockade  wre  have  no  information  of  any 
actual  hostile  operations. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  organized,  Earl  Russell 
being  Premier,  and  Lord  Clarendon  Foreign  Secre- 
tary.— The  Fenian  excitement  still  continues,  and 
a number  of  arrests  have  been  made.  In  Canada 
the  alarm  has  reached  a high  pitch,  and  apprehen- 
sions are  c tertained  of  a rising  in  the  Provinces 
and  an  irruption  of  Fenians  from  the  United  States. 

The  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  November.  Captain  Wad- 
dell, her  commander,  surrendered  the  vessel  to  the 
British  Government.  After  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  Confederacy  ceased  to  exist,  up  to  the  28th 
of  June  she  destroyed  29  whaling  vessels  in  the  Arc- 
tic seas,  of  which  25  were  destroyed  in  tbe  month 
of  June.  The  Captain  states  that  the  first  reliable 
tidings  which  he  received  of  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  from  a British  vessel  on  the  28th  of 
June,  as  he  could  not  put  faith  in  the  statements  of 
American  ships.  He  then  made  straight  for  Liver- 
pool, with  the  intention,  if  he  found  the  news  con- 
firmed, of  surrendering  the  vessel  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  surrender  was  accepted,  and  the 
Captain  and  crew  unconditionally  discharged.  The 
vessel  itself  has  been  transferred  to  the  American 
Government. 
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FROM  Washington  City  come  the  two  that  fol- 
low. We  would  not  believe  the  second  one  to 
be  strictly  true  if  it  came  from  any  other  place  than 
the  National  Capital,  where  every  body,  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it,  is  re/table : 

A similarity  of  names  frequently  leads  ns  into 
error.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  by  a faithful 
devotee  of  Scripture  history,  whose  idea  of  follow- 
ing the  precepts  there  laid  down  were  practical  as 
well  as  ideal.  Recently  her  mistress  and  others 
were  engaged  in  criticising  the  actions  of  one  who, 
in  many  instances,  had  departed  from  the  strict 
letter  of  tbe  law  and  tbe  benign  injunctions  of  our 
Saviour.  Bridget  casually  overbearing  this  portion 


of  the  conversation,  availed  herself  of  the  departure 
of  the  visitors  to  speak  to  her  mistress  concerning  this 
dereliction  of  prescribed  duty  toothers;  and  remark- 
ed, with  all  the  nalvct6  of  her  race : “ An*  shure, 
ma'am,  isn’t  it  wrong  it  is  intirely  that  the  ladies 
should  spake  in  the  manner  thcy.did  about  ithers  ? 
an’  shure  w hy  don’t  they  remimber  what  the  gude 
buke  says,  when  our  blessed  Saviour  spake  to  J/ary 
MiDillan  about  being  careful  of  who  throws  the  first 
stane!” 


Byron  has  sung  in  exquisite  numbers  that — 

“’Tia  sweet  to  bear  tbe  honest  watch- dog’s  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home." 
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But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a friend  of  j Gregg,  Frank  Granger,  Alexander  Duncan,  Mark 
ours  who,  during  a recent  sojourn  at  one  of  our  Sibley,  Jared  Willson  were  there.  The  pressure 
first-class  hotels  in  this  “city  of  magnificent  dis-  was  immense.  As  the  people  below  could  not  see 
tances,”  was  placed  by  the  obliging  clerk  in  a room  ! the  Indians,  a call  was  made  for  ‘ Tommy-hawk* 
in  which  the  gas  arrangements  were  somewhat  de-  to  mount  the  balustrade,  which  he  did,  and  thusex- 
fective,  and,  per  consequence,  necessitated  the  use  ! hibit  himself.  But  all  at  once,  crowded  from  his 
of  a candle.  After  retiring  and  courting  the  drowsy  perch,  he  was  seen  to  fall  headlong  to  the  ground  !” 
god,  he  found  that  there  was  a bite  not  entered  on  S paused. 

the  bill-of-fare ; so,  striking  a light,  he  found  that  “ Well!”  said  the  General,  “was  he  killed?” 
his  slumbers  sweet  had  been  disturbed  by  one  of  the  “ Not  at  all  !w  rejoined  S— . “ You  see  he  was 
big  bugs,  who  had  there  taken  board  and  lodging,  a fellow  of  infinite  presence  of  mind ! As  he  dc- 
After  having  said  funeral  services  over  its  still  scended  he  gracefully  turned  a somersault,  and, 
breathing  form,  he  thrust  it  and  his  match  into  a drawing  his  knife  from  its  sheath  at  his  side,  he 
convenient  basin  of  water.  Upon  repeated  occa-  struck  it  into  one  of  the  large  columns  which  sup* 
sions  of  a similar  disturbance  the  same  disposition  ported  the  piazza,  quietly  hung  suspended  to  its 
was  made  of  the  vermin  and  matches.  Overcome  handle  until  a ladder  was  brought,  and  he  was  ex- 
with  fatigue  by  these  continual  onslaughts,  he  final-  tricated  from  his  dilemma  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
ly  went  off  to  the  land  of  Nod,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a few  hours  was  awakened  by  strains  of  the  most 
dulcet  harmony,  whoso  sweet  notes,  falling  on  his 
half  unconscious  ear,  seemed  the  reality  of  angels* 
whisperings.  From  whence  came  they?  Surely 
not  from  a serenade  of  his  lady  friends ! Hastily 

arising  he  sought  the  cause,  and  found  that  the  bugs,  S- put  his  tongue  into  his  cheek  and  was  silent. 

the  victims  of  his  wrath,  Lad  built  a raft  of  the  

matches  in  the  basin,  and,  floating  thereon,  were  The  question  of  negro  suffrage  was  submitted  to 
gently  singing  “ Life  on  the  ocean  wave !”  the  voters  of  this  State  (Wisconsin)  at  our  annual 

— election.  The  law  required  the  ballots  to  bo  writ* 

I am  in  debt  to  the  Drawer,  lo!  these  many  ten  or  printed,  “For  negro  suffrage.”  Those  who 
years.  Following  good  precedents,  I send  this  os  opposed  the  measure  were  required  to  have  written 
an  installment  upon  the  interest  only:  or  printed  on  their  tickets,  after  “suffrage,”  the 

Daring  the  rebellion  I was  invited,  with  others,  word  “No.” 
to  dine  at  a friend’s  house,  and  meet  and,  if  possi-  An  Irishman  who,  it  was  supposed,  wanted  to 

ble,  console  General  A , of  the  Confederate 

Army,  who  was  sojourning  there,  and  nursing  a 
wound  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  This  wound  was 
received  at  Chickamauga,  and  some  of  the  “baser 
sort”  were  ungenerous  enough  to  say  that  the  Gen- 
eral caught  it  running.  No  one  believed  it  then. 

-But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Dinner  was 
being  enjoyed,  and  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was, 
enjoyed  too— -at  least  by  the  General,  who  monopo- 
lized the  whole  of  it.  This  was  all  well  enough  if 
the  topics  had  been  general,  instead  of  the  General 
being  the  topic.  His  exploits ; how  he  manoeuvred 
his  brigade;  what  he  would  have  done  if  ho  had 
been  in  Bragg’s  place ! It  was  very  interesting — 
very.  I was  greatly  entertained,  and  listened  aurcs  land  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  onhj  man  is 
erecti.’  But  so  was  not  one  of  us.  S—  was  a vile .”  The  modest  missionary  arose  and  blushingly 
Northerner — a vivid  Union  man — dangerously  dU-  rendered  his  thanks  amidst  the  irrepressible  mirth 
loyal.  He  sat  and  scowled,  but  spake  no  word,  of  the  audience. 

General  A was  dilating  upon  an  escape  he  1 

made  from  the  Federal  cavalry : Apropos  to  the  highly-educated  New  Orleans 

“The  fact  is,  they  run  me  so  hard  I had  but  one  belle,  spoken  of  in  the  Drawer  of  September,  I have 
chance.  I seized  it,  and  dashed  my  home  over  one  nearly  resembling  it,  and  a veritable  incident : 
what  I thought  was  a tolerable  bank;  but,  gontle-  While  on  a visit  to  Staten  Island  last  summer  I 
men,  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I found  my-  met  a charming  young  ladv  from  the  South,  lately 
self  safe  and  sound  after  having  leaped  a precipice  arrived,  and  full  of  the  usual  boasts  of  Southern  su- 
of  at  least  thirty  feet  in  height!  Of  courso  my  periority  in  intellect  and  greatness.  Noticing  a', 
horse  was  uninjured,  and  here  I am !”  portrait  on  the  wall,  I remarked  to  her  that  it  bore 

“Well,”  said  S , “that  was  a remarkable  a strong  resemblance  to  Tom  Moore,  the  poet. 

leap.  It  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  I once  wit-  “Tom  Moore!”  she  replied.  “Who  is  he?— -does 
nfessed.  I believe  it  was  in  the  year  1833,  just  after  he  live  here  on  the  island !” 

the  conclusion  of  the  1 Black  Ilawk  War.’  Black  

Hawk  and  his  son,  the  Prophet — yclept  4 Tommy-  On  the  11th  of  December,  1864,  a squad  of  Ten- 
hawk* — were  on  their  return  from  Washington  to  nessee  cavaliy  (Union),  under  Lieutenant  Smith, 
their  homes  in  the  West.  As  they  passed  through  made  a dash  into  Shelby  ville,  then  occupied  by  the 
the  beautiful  town  of  Canandaigua,  in  New  York,  rebels.  As  they  were  charging  through  the  streets 
an  immense  crowd  had  gathered  in  and  around  a private  soldier,  whoso  family  resided  in  the  place, 

4 Blossom’s,*  to  gain  a sight  of  the  braves.  The  suddenly  exclaimed  to  the  Lieutenant,  “ Look  at 
upper  piazza,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  was  the  dirty  scoundrels  shooting  at  us  out  of  my  own 
occupied  by  the  magnates  and  ol  tto?lXoi.  John  bouse!”  At  the  same  time  he  raised  his  carbine, 


oppose  negro  voting,  was  seen  to  vote  in  favor  of 
it,  and  also  to  be  busily  engSged  in  electioneering  in 
that  direction.  Finally,  he  was  accosted  by  a per- 
son of  like  sentiment,  to  know  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  Pat  replied,  “By  Saint  Patrick,  and  ain't 
they  nagers? — then  let  them  suffer  /” 

Here  are  several  from  a friend  who,  we  trust, 
will  come  again : 

The  Rev.  Doctor  B— — , of  our  city,  while  intro- 
ducing to  the  audience  Rev.  Doctor  S- , the  fa- 

mous missionary  from  India  (his  home  by  birth), 
concluded  his  remarks  with  the  following  left- 
handed  compliment : “He  comes  to  vou  from  that 


populace !” 

There  was  a.  moment's  silence,  and  I hazarded  a 
glance  at  the  Brigadier. 

“I  suppose,”  said  S— , coolly,  “no  one  was 
present  to  witness  your  escapade.  General  ? 4 Tom- 
my-hawk' had  a little  the  advantage  of  you ! ” And 
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and  crash  went  the  charge  through  the  window. 
“Take  care!”  said  the  Lieutenant;  “your  wife 
might  be  in  the  house.”  “Oh  dear!  I did  not 
think  of  that !”  was  all  the  soldier  bad  time  to  say, 
as  a shower  of  rebel  bullets  compelled  him  to  fly 
down  street  without  knowing  the  result  of  his  shot. 


In  proof  that  the  most  prominent  men  in  a Mas- 
sachusetts village  are  not  always  the  most  compe- 
tent to  serve  on  “School  Committee,”  I take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  the  following : 

Not  long  ago  an  influential  man,  being  placed  in 
the  responsible  position  of  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  prepared  the  Annual  Report,  which  is 
distributed  among  the  people  for  general  perusal. 
In  commenting  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  teach- 
ers he  had  the  impertinence  to  remark : “ He  was 
sony  to  say  the  lady  teachers  were  generally  de- 
ficient in  ttte  general  information  they  were  pos- 
sessed of!” 

One  of  our  legal  friends  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

It  so  happened  that  our  good  citizens  elected  to 
the  important  position  of  Justice  a fbll-sct,  lager- 
beer-shaped  Dutchman — just  as  dumb  as  he  looked. 
He  spoke  French  as  well  as  German.  On  a certain 
occasion  two  Frenchmen  got  into  a quarrel,  and 
after  belaboring  each  other  pretty  soundly,  resolved 
to  settle  the  matter  by  a suit  before  our  friend. 

“ Well,  now,”  said  the  Alderman,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a Judge,  “how  will  you  be  tried  ? — by 
French  law  or  United  States  law  ?” 

Both  being  French,  agreed  to  be  tried  by  the  laws 
of  France. 

“Well,  now,  Hemt,”  said  his  Honor,  “you 
struck  Jonas.’* 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  now,  Jonas,  you  struck  Henri.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  are  both  guilty,  and  by  French 
law  I fine  you  each  five  dollars  !*' 

The  parties  paid  the  fine  and  left,  poorer  if  not 
wiser  men. 


A few  years  ago  I filled  up  a bond  and  warrant 
for  a neighbor,  and  told  him  to  go  before  an  Aider- 
man  and  sign  it.  It  so  happened  that  he  called 
on  my  friend,  the  Dutch  Alderman.  When  he 
returned  the  paper  I found  the  Alderman’s  name 
affixed  to  the  right  hand  seal — making  himself  re- 
sponsible, of  course,  for  the  amount  of  the  bond,  and 
my  neighbor’s  name  to  the  left  of  the  paper  as  the 
witness.  My  neighbor  called  on  him  with  a new 
paper,  but  the  Alderman  became  very  indignant, 
refusing  for  a long  while  to  have  the  paper  properly 
executed,  declaring  that  he  knew  what  the  law  was. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  C , the  faithful  pastor  of  a 

church  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  was  one  day 
not  long  since  addressing  the  Sabbath-school.  He 
chose  the  subject  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  twelve 
baskets  full  of  fragments  being  gathered  up  after  they 
had  eaten.  Question  after  question  was  asked  and 
answered,  ’and  all  went  on  smoothly  until  the  pas- 
tor, aiming  mentally  at  the  twelve  baskets  of  frag- 
ments, said,  “ Children,  when  all  these  people  had 
eaten  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  what  was  left?” 
All  were  silent.  Every  face  looked  blank  and  puz- 
zled. Waiting  a moment,  he  repeated  the  question  : 
“ Children,  when. they  had  eaten  of  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  fishes,  what  was  left?”  Suddenly  a 


little  boy  started  up,  in  a tumult  of  joy  at  his  discov- 
ery, and  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  “Oh ! I know — 
the  bones!”  The  examiner  was  so  completely  non- 
plused by  this  unexpected  reply,  that  he  at  once 
brought  the  exercise  to  a close. 


In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State  oflllinois  the 
Rev.  Mr.  B . a minister  of  the  Old  School  Pres- 

byterian Church,  settled  in  one  of  its  towns,  and 
had  as  a member  of  his  church  a Mrs.  Andrews, 
whose  husband  would  indulge  scmi-occasionally  in 
“good  old  Bourbon”  until  he  became  oblivious  to 
surrounding? objects,  and  would  make  his  bed  where 
he  fell.  Uncle  Billy  lived  about  three  miles  from 
town,  and  would  frequently  come  into  town  of  Sat- 
urdays, and  after  transacting  his  business  would  get 
most  gloriously  drunk.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
found  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  yard  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  B , who,  out  of  regard  for  the  family  of 

Uncle  Billy,  waked  him  up  and  invited  him  to  come 
in  and  take  breakfast  with  him.  Uncle  Billy,  not 
having  had  any  thing  to  eat  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  course  could  not  decline.  After  going 
into  the  house,  and  before  breakfast  wras  ready,  Mr. 
B assembled  his  family  for  worship,  and  hav- 

ing a good  subject  before  him,  extended  his  prayer 
to  a great  length — a\  least  so  thought  Uncle  Billy, 
who,  having  the  scent  of  the  cooking  viands  before 
him,  and  not  the  fear  of  God,  turned  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  whispering  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  member  of  the  family,  said,  “Cut  it  short, 
Brother  B , cut  it  short — I’m  awful  hungry !” 


Morrow  is  a town  of  some  importance,  about 
forty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  A now'  brakeman  on 
the  road,  who  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  sta- 
tions, w as  approached  by  a stranger  the  other  day, 
while  standing  by  his  train  at  the  d6pot,  who  in- 
quired : 

“ Does  this  train  go  to  Morrow  to-day  ?”  p 

“ No,”  said  the  brakeman,  w ho  thought  the  stran- 
ger was  making  game  of  him ; “ it  goes  to-day  yes- 
terday week  after  next.” 

“ You  don’t  understand  me,”  persisted  the  stran- 
ger. “ I want  to  go  to  Morrow.” 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  wait  until  to-morrow,  then, 
and  not  come  bothering  around  to-day?  You  can 
go  to-morrow  or  any  other  day  }Tou  please.*’ 

“Won’t  you  answer  a civil  question  civilly? 
Will  this  train  go  to-day  to  Morrow?” 

“ Not  exnctly.  It  will  go  to-day  and  come  back 
to-morrow.” 

As  the  gentleman  who  wanted  to  go  to  Morrow 
was  about  to  leave  in  disgust  another  emplov6,  who 
knew  the  station  alluded  to,  came  along  and  gave 
him  the  required  information. 


Reading  in  your  November  Drawer  the  anecdote 
of  the  real  cockroach  in  the  mock  turtle-soup,  “ re- 
minded me  of  a story”  in  my  own  experience,  not 
many  leagues  from  the  beautiful  “City  of  Elms  :** 
Returning  from  “ a feast  of  reason”  with  a genial 
lady  friend,  we  stopped  at  a restaurant  to  regale  our 
“ inner  man”  and  woman,  upon  a dish  for  which  the 
place  was  favorably  noted,  viz.,  fried  oysters.  Talk- 
ing and  eating,  my  “cousin1’  (of  course !)  called  my 
| attention  to  some  oysters  in  the  centre  of  her  dish, 
which,  while  the  rest  were  “done  brown,”  were 
unaccountably  black.  Turning  them  over  dainti- 
ly, and  bringing  our  knowledge  of  the  “ ologies” 
into  nse,  we  were  not  long  in  deciding  that  we  had 
been  enjoying  ourselves,  not  with  “a  mice” — that 
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would  have  been  a luxury  in  comparison — but  with 
the  diffused  flavor  of  about  half  a dozen  (in  the 
shell !)  hideous,  black,  well-tried  cockroaches ! 


I ah  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Oil  City 
and  Pit  Hole  Railroad ; the  men  under  my  charge  are 

principally  Irishmen;  one  of  them,  Frank  B- , 

is  a particularly  verdant  specimen,  recently  import- 
ed from  County  Kerry.  A few  evenings  since  a 
party  of  them  were  seated  round  the  stove,  enjoying 
their  pipes  after  supper,  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  various  birds,  beasts,  and  Ashes,  new 
and  strange  to  them,  which  they  had  seen  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  One  of  the  party  said  he 
had  seen  a bull* frog  as  large  as  the  stove-lid.  Frank, 
who  had  been  quietly  listening  to  all  the  wonders 
that  were  being  related,  here  suddenly  broke  in : 

“By  Jabers!  down  in  York  State  I saw  one  a 
dale  bigger  than  that,  and  he  had  a shell  on  the 
back  of  him,  wid  letters  marked  all  over  it !” 

Alter  the  laughter  caused  by  this  naive  remark 
had  subsided,  it  was  discovered  that  the  big  frog 
wid  the  shell  on  him,”  which  Frank  had  seen,  was 
a turtle,  an  animal,  I suppose,  not  frequently  met 
with  in  Kerry. 

“ Pit  Hole  is,  of  course,  in  the  “ oil  diggings,” 
and  the  Drawer  is  a great  institution  there,  as  every 
where  else.  One  of  its  readers  writes  • 

Many  years  ago  there  resided  in  the  county  of 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  a wealthy  gentleman  by  the 

name  of  R . He  was  Irish  by  birth,  but  came 

to  this  country  when  a lad,  and  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  lumbering  business.  Ho  was  some- 
what irreligious,  rarely  if  ever  attending  church, 
and  considerably  addicted  to  profanity;  yet  a man 
of  great  natural  abilities,  and  possessed  of  many  re- 
deeming qualities.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  became  rheumatic ; and  at  last,  for  several 
years,  was  wholly  confined  to  the  house.  While 
still  able  to  hobble  about  with  a cane,  he  discovered 
one  Sunday,  during  a time  of  high-water,  that  his 
boom  had  broken  and  his  saw-logs  were  going  over 
the  dam.  Methodist  services  were  in  progress  at 
the  school-house,  and  he  mistrusted  such  of  his  saw- 
yers as  were  not  loafing  on  the  tavern  steps  were  in 
attendance  at  church.  As  the  school- house  was 
nearer  than  the  tavern,  the  old  gentleman  hustled 
himself  in  that  direction.  Breathless  with  baste 
he  rushed  up  to  the  open  door,  in  full  view  of  the 
audience,  who  were  filled  with  astonishment  to  see 
him  at  “meeting.”  The  minister  stopped  in  tho 
midst  of  his  sermon,  and  the  old  gentleman  sung 
out,  “ George  Tabu  !”  “ Here !”  said  Tabu.  “Tom 
Martin!”  “Hero!”  said  Tom;  and  so  on,  till  bo 
had  called  over  the  names  of  half  a dozen  of  his 
“hands.”  “Good  gracious!*’  continued  he,  “you 
all  here,  and  my  logs  going  to  tho  dogs !”  There 
was  a general  stampede  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  exercises  for  that  d^y  -closed  without 
benediction. 

These  are  notes  from  a Hunting  Journal : 

R was  a great  lover  of  field-sports  and  an  in- 
veterate joker.  Colonel  T bad  a weakness  for 

Nimrodic  life,  but  could  neither  originate  nor  ap- 
preciate a joke — especially  when  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense, as  in  this  instance. 

He  and  R< , in  company  with  four  others  of 

“that  ilk,”  were  out  in  a swampy  region  famous  as 
the  resort  of  deer,  bear,  and  small  game  ad  infinitum, 
and  for  the  production  of  very  sizable  mosquitoes, 
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known  to  appropriate  not  infinitesimal  portions  of 
a hunter’s  “corpus”  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever. The  party  had  but  a single  “ bar”  for  defense 

at  night,  so  it  was  agreed  that  Colonel  T and 

two  others  should  take  it  for  the  first  five  hours, 
while  the  others  sat  by  the  fire  and  “smudged”  it. 
Then  they  were  to  give  it  up  to  the  expectant  trio 

until  morning.  So  agreed,  so  done.  T and 

his  relief  under  the  bar  in  the  arms  of  Soranus  • 

Time,  8 p.m.  ; R on  a log,  distant  a few  feet 

from  the  unconscious  sleepers,  cautiously  raising 
the  corner  of  the  bar  with  a crooked  stick.  A con- 
vulsive plunge  from  T , with  a yell  of  rage: 

“Get  up  ! there’s  a hole  in  this  thundering  bar!” 
After  a edreful  examination,  finding  all  right  (as 
far  as  holes  went),  the  trio  again  lay  down,  and  in 
a few  minutes  were  once  more  in  the  “land  of 

dreams.”  R again  inserted  the  stick.  Second 

result  the  same  as  the  first,  with  the  addition  of 
this  remark  from  T : 

“ Boys,  it’s  no  use!  1 know  there's  no  hole  in 
the  bar,  but  you  see  we're  in  a swamp , and  the 
ground  naturally  breeds  mosquitoes,  and  they  come 

up  inside  in  a swarm.  Jf  R can  sleep  under 

that  bar  he’s  welcome  to  it  for  me.” 

Ii and  his  friends  “ swallowed  their  throttles'* 

vigorously  for  a space,  and  made  no  sign ; when  he 
said,  in  a serai-somnolent  tone  of  voice  that  was  in- 
imitable, ^Vell,  boy 8,  I guess  it’s  no  worse  under 
there  than  it  has  been  .here  for  the  last  hour ; let's 
try  it!”  And  they  did;  while  the  Colonel  and  his 
twain  fought  the  enemy  until  morning,  frequently 

expressing  their  surprise  that  R and  the  others 

were  so  intolerably  thick-skinned  as  to  endure  with- 
out a murmur  a torment  they  had  found  to  be  in- 
supportable. That,  however,  was  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  next  morning ; but  perhaps  tho  Colonel 
didn’t  “relieve  his  mind”  by  venting  some  very 
harsh  expressions,  both  loud  and  deep. 


Some  years  ago,  while  on  an  extended  hunting- 
trip  with  a party  of  congenial  spirits,  able  and 
willing  to  appreciate  a joke,  the  following  good  one 
was  added  to  my  budget : 

Our  wagon-driver  was  a unique  individual,  who 
bore  the  euphonious  cognomen  of  ‘ ‘Jack,”  a fair  and 
suggestive  handle  to  his  surname,  as  you  will  pres- 
ently see.  He  was  an  inveterate  wag  and  mimic, 
prided  himself  upon  his  ability  to  imitate  the  calls 
and  cries  of  all  “varmints,”  and  delighted  to  amuse 
himself  by  regaling  our  ears  with  nocturnal  con* 
certs,  in  which  asinine  music  was  largely  predom- 
inant. To  heighten  tho  effect  of  this  taste  his  ears 
were  enormous,  and,  as  he  had  not  a particle  of 
hair  (how  he  lost  it  we  could  never  discover),  he 
was  a perfect  Midas  in  appearance. 

One  bright  morning,  while  preparing  breakfast, 
an  old  mountaineer  appeared,  whose  physique  was 
so  singularly  outlandish  that,  as  he  came  up  to  the 
camp  fire,  we  involuntarily  winked  at  each  other 
and  prepared  for  some  sport.  His  grizzled  hair  and 
beard  surged  in  an  unkempt  mass  down  his  breast 
and  shoulders,  leaving  nothing  of  his  countenance 
visible  but  nose  and  eyes.  A more  perfect  speci- 
men of  ajiuman  goat  could  not  well  be  jpagined. 

“Jack”  had  been  down  over  the  fire,  frying-pan 
in  hand,  and,  rising  suddenly,  confronted  the  sin- 
gular apparition  with  amazement.  Both  stood  for 
a moment  gazing  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  last  look. 
Then  “Jack”  slowly  removed  his  drooping  “chip,” 
letting  his  ears  stand  oat  in  bold  relief  and  leaning 
forward,  still  gazing  intently  in  the  old  man's  face, 
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gave  utterance  to  a “ bleat”  that  would  have  charm- 
ed any  male  “ Cashmere,”  in  a prolonged  Ba-o-a-a ! 

The  person  thus  greeted,  putting  his  arms  akim- 
bo, replied  in  a long-drawn  and  sonorous  Eh-bawr- 
haw-aw-a-a!  that  put  all  of  “Jack’s"  former  at- 
tempts in  that  line  to  the  blush. 

Need  I say  that  as  “Jack”  tendered  “the  an- 
cient” his  “chip”  there  was  laughter  in  that  camp? 
/ haven’t  recovered  yet 

The  following  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fair,  recently  held  at  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania : 

Cfjscitiye  Plant  this  plant  opens  Its  leves  at  sunrix 
and  closes  them  at  sunsett  or  wen  tetched. 


Rev.  Mr.  Durrel,  pastor  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  related  the  fol- 
lowing incident  at  the  last  session  of  the  Annual 
Conference : 

A certain  minister  had  promised  a little  boy  of 
his  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  church  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  The  little  fellow,  although  not 
quite  11  four  years  old,”  was  still  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  promise.  But  when  church  time  came 
it  happened  that  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  his  pa- 
rents went  away  leaving  him  in  bed.  Some  time 
after  he  awoke,  and  calling  to  mind  the  promise 
given  him,  he  hurried  down  stairs  only  to  find  his 
father  and  mother  gone.  Determined  not  to  be 
frustrated  in  this  manner,  he  made  his  way  into  the 
street,  and  crossing  to  where  the  church  stood,  en- 
tered the  open  door.  Tho  minister  at  that  moment 
was  beginning  his  sermon.  Fixing  his  eye  upon 
his  father,  the  little  fellow  waddled  up  the  aisle,  in 
his  night-clothes,  until  directly  opposite  the  pulpit, 
when  he  halted,  and  looking  up  at  him,  called  out, 
“ I des  you  fordot  me !” 


San  Francisco  boasts  of  a saloon  called  tho  Bank 
Exchange,  where  the  finest  wines  and  liquors  aro 
dispensed  at  twenty-five  cents  a glass,  with  lunches 
thrown  in  free.  A plain-looking  person  went  in 
one  morning  and  called  for  a brandy  cocktail,  and 
wanted  it  strong . Mr.  Parker,  as  is  usual  with 
him,  was  very  considerate,  and  mixed  the  drink  in 
his  best  style,  setting  it  down  for  his  customer. 
After  the  cocktail  had  disappeared  the  party  leaned 
over  the  bar  and  said  that  he  had  no  change  about 
him  then,  but  would  have  soon,  when  he  would  pay 
for  the  drink.  Parker  politely  remarked  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  that  fact  before  he  got  the 
drink ; when  his  customer  remarked,  “ I tried  that 
on  yesterday  morning  with  one  of  your  men,  but  he 
would  not  let  me  have  the  whisky,  so  you  could  not 
play  that  dodge  on  me  again!”  This  was  too  good 
for  Parker,  and  he  told  the  customer  he  was  wel- 
come to  bis  drink,  and  was  entitled  to  his  hat  in  the 
bargain,  if  ho  wanted  it. 

The  towm  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  can  boast  of  the 
smartest  dog  that  has  been  heard  from  lately,  if 
Van  Dusen  tells  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  doings 
of  his  canine.  While  visiting  Tillamook  Beach  this 
summer  fee  dog  was  troubled  very  imichfrith  fleas, 
and  had  become  tired  of  scratching.  Ho  was  dis- 
covered one  day  hunting  around  the  house  for  some- 
thing, and  finally  picked  up  a piece  of  loose  soft 
cotton  batting,  and  started  off  for  the  beach  with 
the  cotton  sticking  out  of  his  mouth.  He  went  to 
the  water,  slowly  backing  down  into  it,  and  holding 
his  head  up  so  as  to  keep  the  cotton  dry.  The  fleas 


started  for  his  head  os  the  dog  kept  backing  in  the 
water,  and  finalty  there  was  but  the  cotton  out  of 
the  water,  when  suddenly  cotton  and  all  disappear- 
ed, and  the  dog  made  his  appearance  minus  cotton 
and  fleas.  The  cotton  was  picked  out  of  the  water, 
and  was  found  actually  alive  with  the  fleas.  Van 
says  he  saw  the  dog  do  it — so  it  must  be  so. 


During  the  Pike’s  Peak  excitement  a party  of 
young  men  passed  through  a small  town  in  Mis- 
souri. They  were  in  a fish-wagon,  and  had  chalked 
in  huge,  ungainly  letters,  on  the  sido,  “ Bound  for 
Pike’s  Peak,  or  Bust !”  This  display  created  con- 
siderable merriment ; but  not  so  much  as  when,  in 
tho  succeeding  autumn,  the  identical  party  return- 
ed, with  a wobegone  appearance,  and  the  follow- 
ing letters  chalked  in  the  place  of  their  former  ex- 
ultant boast : “ Busted,  by  thunder !” 


The  two  that  follow  come  from  Canada : 

We  have  a little  five-year-old  boy,  called  James, 
a quiet,  thoughtful  lad,  with  (what  I once  heard  a 
lecturer  on  phrenology  say  of  Daniel  O’Connell)  a 
“ thunderin’  big  head.”  One  Sabbath  James  came 
home  from  Sunday-school  with  the  look  of  one  who 
had  a difficult  problem  troubling  his  mind.  “ Ma,” 
said  he,  addressing  his  mother,  “how  do  you  open 
and  shut  your  ears  ? ” “ Why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?” >vas  the  reply.  “Because,”  said  James, 
“the  minister  told  us  in  Sunday-school  to-day  that 
when  we  heard  bad  boys  talking  bad  we  should  shut 
our  cars ; and  w hen  w e heard  our  teachers  and  pa- 
rents telling  us  of  the  Bible  and  heaven  wre  should 
open  our  ears ; and  I have  been  trying  mine  all  the 
way  home,  and  I can’t  make  them  work!”  His 
ma  explained  to  him  the  moral  sense  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed. 

The  wild  track  of  country  lying  between  the 
Ottawa  and  tho  Georgian  Bay,  in  Canada,  is  styled 
the  Judicial  District  of  Nippissing.  A stipendiary 
magistrate,  called  Judge  J , is  appointed  to  su- 

perintend this  wild  district ; to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  law”  and  order,  and  take  cognizance  of  all 
breaches  of  the  peace  among  the  trappers,  Indians, 
and  shanty- men  who  compose  its  principal  inhab- 
itants, although  there  are  a few  settlers  scattered 
through  it  who  are  chiefly  traders  in  peltries. 

In  this  district  of  Canada  there  are  a number  of 
licensed  taverns,  where  the  traveler  can  get  accom- 
modated with  “rot-gut”  and  a portion  of  the  floor 
before  the  fire  for  a bed.  They  aro  rough  places  to 
put  up  at,  but  answer  the  purpose  of  the  hardy  trap- 
pers and  shantv-men.  Although  these  taverns  are 
licensed  to  sell  liquor  to  w'hite  men,  it  is  against 
the  law  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians.  Some  three  or 
four  of  these  tavern-keepers,  and  among  them  a 
French  Canadian  widow”  woman,  were  hauled  up 

before  Judge  J for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  and 

fined.  The  Judge  has  long  black  hair,  and  is  rather 
dark-complexioned,  and  it  is  said  has  a little  i f the 
Indian  blood  in  him.  One  very  cold  day  last  win- 
ter the  Judge,  in  company  with  several  other  men, 
called  at  the  French  widow’s  tavern  to  warm  them- 
selves. The  Judge,  who  can  enjoy  a social  glass  at 
times,  ordered  a treat  for  all  hands.  When  the 
men  had  filled  their  glasses  tho  Judgc(took  hold 
of  the  decanter  to  help  himself,  when  the  widow 
grasped  it  out  of  his  hand,  saying,  “No,  no,  you 
can’t  have  any;  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  to 
Indians!"  A roar  of  laughter  followed  this  hard 
hit.  The  Judge  remonstrated,  but  it  was  of  no 
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avail,  the  widow  persisting  that  she  had  been  fined 
already  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  and  was  not 
to  be  caught  again.  The  Judge  had  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  laugh,  and  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  companions  imbibing  freely  at  his  ex- 
pense, while  ho  couldn’t  get  a drop  himself— and 
apparently  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  a too 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  law  don’t  answer  at  all 
times. 


Mr.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R., 
must  be  occasionally  fond  of  clothing  a joke  in 
rhyme,  if  the  following,  as  told  by  the  Hillsdale 
Standard , is  true.  It  states  that  a “ dead-head”  on 
the  Central  Road  sent  his  expired  pass  to  Superin- 
tendent Rico  with  the  following  on  its  back : 

Bless  my  stars. 

No  more  on  the  cars 
As  a dead-head  Til  ride  on  a rail, 

Unless  Mr.  Rice 
Should  take  my  advice, 

And  send  me  a pass  by  the  mail. 

To  which  Mr.  Rice  replied : 

The  Conductor  will  pass 
This  bundle  of  gas 
From  July  to  the  middle  of  Lent; 

Like  any  dead-head, 

Without  paying  a “red,* 

Let  him  ride  to  his  heart's  content 


u How  did  yon  get  out  of  the  draft  ?”  said  Jack 
Buttons  to  Pat. 

“Ocb,  and  the  Doctor,  good  luck  to  hitn!  ex- 
cused me.” 

“ And  what  did  he  say  was  the  matter?” 

“Well,  I don’t  jis  remember,  but  it  was  some 
outlandish  kind  of  a name.” 

“ Djd  he  say  you  was  non  compos  mentis  ?" 

“That’s  the  very  thing!  and  ho  said  I had  it 
bad  too-he  did!” 


A member  of  the  New  York  press-gang,  who  had 
the  luck  to  be  born  in  Ireland,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  habit  of  commuting  on  one  of  the  railroads 
terminating  in  or  near  this  city.  Like  certain  oth- 
er brethren  of  the  quill,  he  is  more  or  less  hot-head- 
ed, and  on  entering  the  car  his  first  care  invariably 
is  to  take  oft'  his  hat,  and  the  next  to  hoist  the  near- 
est window,  into  which  he  thrusts  his  head.  In 
the  rather  cool  breezes  of  December  and  January 
he  appears  to  enjoy  it  amazingly.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  he  indulged  in  such  an  unusual 
exercise  at  that  season,  he  let  off  the  following  re- 
ply : “ You  see,  where  I was  brought  up  we  hadn’t 
much  glass  in  the  windows.  Sometimes  wo  thrust 
into  the  broken  panes  a hat;  sometimes  a head; 
and,  you  see,  I got  used  to  it  early !” 


Two  men  (one  from  the  Emerald  Isle)  were  dis- 
coursing gravely  together  about  the  instant  and  ap- 
parently severe  sentence  passed  and  executed  upon 
Mrs.  Surratt  “Ah!”  exclaimed  Verdant,  “there 
is  a new  President  in  the  chair.  If  the  old  man 
[Lincoln]  had  been  living,  not  one  of  the  four  w-ould 
have  suffered !”  It  mars  the  effect  of  even  a bull  to 
add  “this  is  a bull,”  but  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  this  had  to  be  done  before  his  neighbor  saw 
the  point. 


A Scotch  minister,  named  Downes,  settled  in  a 
rural  district  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the 
people  are  more  Scotch  in  language  and  manners 


than  in  the  Land  o’  Cakes  itself.  One  evening  he 
and  a brother  divine  set  out  together  to  take  part 
in  some  religious  meeting.  Meeting  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners on  the  way,  the  latter  quaintly  observed, 
“ Weel,  Mr.  Downes,  you  clergymen  ’ll  drive  the 
deevil  oot  o’  the  country  the  nicht!”  “Yes,”  re- 
plied the  good  minister,  “we  will.  I see  you  are 
making  your  escape  /”  Tommy  did  not  use  the 
deevil’s  name  in  his  pastor’s  presence  again. 


An  Irish  medical  student  attended  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity by  way  of  polishing  off  for  entering  upon 
his  profession.  Joe  was  as  reckless  and  ready-wit- 
ted a fellow  as  ever  entered  those  venerable  halls. 
The  misfortune  was  that  he  could  not  apply  himself 
to  study  of  any  useful  kind.  At  length  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  when  “ the  studs”  were  to  undergo 
the  crucial  test  of  an  examination  previous  to  re- 
ceiving their  diplomas.  This  was  conducted  by  a 
burly  English  professor,  who  assailed  Joe  with  the 
query,  “ Well,  young  man,  suppose  a man  was 
blown  up  with  powder,  what  would  you  do  ?”  No- 
thing could  be  more  innocent  than  the  answer: 
“ I'd  teak  tUl  he'd  come  down , Sir!"  By  such  sens- 
ible procedure  he  not  only  got  his  diploma  but  be- 
came a much  respected  physician  afterward. 

This  is  very  good,  and  comes  from  Washington : 

Among  the  many  good  things  published  during 
the  year  just  closing,  the  Drawer  has  contained  sev- 
eral which  are  told  at  the  expense  of  our  Congres- 
sional friends.  One  of  these,  in  the  October  Num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  concerning  a member  of  the 
House  from  Missouri,  reminds  me  of  a story  told  of 
a representative  from  its  neighboring  State  of  Illi- 
nois. It  runs  in  this  wise,  as  related  by  “one  who 
was  there.” 

Colonel  John  F.  Farnsworth,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  Illinois  cavalry  during  the  war  for  the 
Union  (and  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  drew  sword 
for  his  country),  represented  his  district  in  Congress 
at  the  tirao  the  famous  “ Kansas  Bill”  was  under 
discussion.  The  debate  was  long  and  exciting,  and 
there  was  a great  struggle  among  the  members  to 
obtain  the  floor.  Colonel  F.,  after  many  trials,  at 
last  obtained  tlio  floor,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
strong  argument  against  the  bill.  The  hour  allot- 
ted to  him  had  nearly  expired.  He  had  just  finished 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  passages,  and  had  paused 
to  take  breath,  when  suddenly  a small  dog,  which 
had  found  its  way  to  the  reporters’  gallery,  jumped 
upon  the  front  bench,  put  his  fore-feet  over  on  the 
railing,  and,  looking  straight  down  at  the  honorable 
member,  commenced  to  bark  furiously.  The  gal- 
lant Colonel,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  down  in 
this  way.  Turning  round,  he  faced  the  canine  in- 
truder, and  in  the  most  dignified  manner  imaginable, 
and  with  a majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  thus  replied 
to  the  new-comer,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  the 
House  and  the  galleries : 

‘ 1 There,  my  friend,  that  will  do ! One  at  a time, 
if  you  please.  Every  dog  has  his  day;  they’ve 
given  me  the  floor  for  this  evening!” 


They  have  a Railroad  Superinten^pit  down  in 
Georgia  who  has,  in  the  course  of  “ reconstruction,” 
been  appointed  to  the  position  without  either  a very 
liberal  education  or  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  his  position.  One  day  lately  he  was  con- 
sulted by  his  station  agent  at  this  place  as  to  run- 
ning an  extra  train  over  the  road,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  regular  train  “flag”  the  extra  one. 
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window  in  the  edifice  with  stones,  and  then,  highly 
elated  with  his  exploit,  retraced  his  steps  to  notify 
the  glazier  he  would  speedily  have  a very  import- 
ant job. 

11  Sir,”  said  he,  “I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
fortune  has  enabled  me  to  return  the  kindness  I re- 
ceived from  you  an  hour  since.” 

“ How  so?”  asked  the  glazier,  pleasantly. 

44 1 have  broken  every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
church,”  answered  the  tinker;  “and  you  of  course 
will  be  employed  to  put  them  in  again.” 

The  glazier’s  jaw  fell,  and . his  face  assumed  a 
blank  expression,  as  he  said,  in  a tremulous  tone, 

“ You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  tinker;  “ there  is  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  building.  One  good  turn 
deserves  another,  you  know.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  glazier,  in  a tone  of  utter* 
despair;  “but,  you  scoundrel,  you  have  ruined 
me,  for  I keep  the  church  windows  in  repair  by  the 
year!” 


u Flag  it!”  said  the  new  Superintendent;  “what 
is  that?”  It  was  explained  that  the  regular  train 
should  carry  a red  flag,  to  indicate  that  another  train 
was  behind.  “No,  Sir!”  said  ho;  “you  can’t  do 
that  on  this  road.”  “Well,  Sir,  perhaps  then  we 
may  run  it  by  telegraph,”  said  the  agent  “ You 
can’t  do  any  such  thing  on  this  road — sure  to  have 
an  accident  We  have  got  a ske-doo/,  and  we  are 
going  to  run  accordin’  to  the  ske-dW,”  was  the  em- 
phatic rejoinder  of  the  new  Superintendent.  And 
the  train  teas  run  according  to  the  sk e-dool. 

The  above  may  be  thought  a good  joke,  and  the 
Superintendent  may  be  set  down  as  a fool,  but  if  all 
railroad  trains  were  run  according  to  the  ske-dool,  or 
schedule,  there  would  be  no  collisions.  Stick  to  the 
“ske-dool.”  You  Georgians  got  off  the  track,  and 
had  a grand  smash-up,  by  not  sticking  to  the  “ ske- 
dool.” 

Not  long  since  a lard,  pork,  and  batter  merchant 
on Street  had  a large  iron,  conical-shaped  ma- 

chine on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  store.  Some 
one,  unknown  to  the  proprietor,  labeled  it  “ Torpedo 
taken  from  the  Harbor  of  Charleston  !”  Of  course  a 
large  crowd  was  assembled  around  it  every  day,  and 
various  speculations  entertained  in  regard  to  its  de- 
structive power,  etc. ; one  saying  it  might  be  load- 
ed, and  the  sun  diying  the  powder,  cause  it  to  ex- 
plode ; another,  pointing  out  to  a friend  the  magi- 
zine,  touch-hole,  etc.,  as  he  had  seen  them,  and 
“knew  all  about  ’em.”  At  last  the  owner  one 
night  took  off  the  torpedo  label,  and  replaced  it  with 
“ This  Lard  Press  for  Sale”  which  was  what  the 
machine  really  was — an  instrument  to  press  lard 
into  cans.  The  usual  crowd  was  there  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  did  not  stay  long,  as  their  curiosity  was 
easily  satisfied.  It  is  now  impossible  to  find  a man 
who  ever  went  to  see  the  Great  Torpedo. 


A tinker  was  traveling  in  a country  town,  and 
having  traversed  many  miles  without  finding  any 
thing  to  do,  he  stopped,  weary  and  hungry,  at  a 
tavern.  Here  ho  got  into  conversation  with  a gla- 
zier, to  whom  he  related  his  troubles.  The  latter 
sympathized  with  him  deeply,  and,  telling  him  he 
should  have  a job  before  long,  advised  him  to  go  in 
to  his  dinner  and  eat  heartily.  The  tinker  took  his 
advice,  ate  his  fill,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  bar- 
room he  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  landlord  re- 
quired his  services  to  mend  a lot  of  pans  and  kettles 
which  had  suddenly  “sprung  a leak.”  The  tinker 
was  at  once  set  to  work,  accomplished  the  task,  re- 
ceived a liberal  sum  in  payment,  and  started  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

Upon  reaching  the  outside  of  the  house  he  found 
the  glazier,  who  said,  “ Well  you  see  I told  you  the 
truth.  I procured  you  a job  of  work;  and  how  do 
you  think  I accomplished  it?” 

“ I am  sure  I can  not  tell,”  replied  the  tinker. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  rejoined  the  glazier.  “You 
told  me  you  were  weary,  hungry,  and  dinncrless. 
I knew  the  landlord  was  well  off,  and  doing  a good 
business;  and  so  I watched  the  opportunity,  and 
started  a leak  in  every  utensil  I could  get  hold  of.” 

The  tinker,  with  many  thanks  and  a heart  fall  of 
gratitude,  resumed  his  journey;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  yards  before  he  reached  the  village 
church,  when  a brilliant  idea  struck  him.  The  gla- 
zier had  befriended  him;  he  would  befriend  the 
glazier.  The  church,  bo  thought,  could  afford  to 
bear  a slight  loss  in  a good  cause ; so,  taking  a po- 
sition where  he  could  not  be  seen,  be  riddled  every 


“They  have  a singular  way  of  punishing  rob- 
bery in  China,”  said  a missionary,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Celestial  Empire,  to  a number  of 
friends  who  had  called  in  to  hear  his  account  of 
things  in  that  laud  of  marvels.  “ Does  it  cure  the . 
offender  of  his  unfortunate  propensities  ?”  eagerly 
inquired  a “philanthropist,”  whose  interest  in  hu- 
man beings  was  in  exact  ratio  with  their  villain- 
oiisness.  “ Well,”  replied  the  missionaiy,  “ I never 
saw  the  punishment  inflicted  but  once.  I will  tell 
you  how  it  was  done,  and  then  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  as  to  its  reclaiming  and  converting  powers. 
They  put  the  culprit  in  a large  mortar,  and  then 
fired  him  head  foremost  against  a stone-u-aU!” 


THE  INQUEST. 

Poor  Peter  Pike  is  drowned,  and  the  neighbors  say 
The  jury  mean  to  sit  on  him  to-day. 

“Know’et  thou  what  forP*  said  Tom. 

Quoth  Ned,  uNo  doubt 

*Tis  merely  done  to  squeeze  the  water  out.'’ 

One  of  the  grave  and  excellent  Weeklies  tells 
the  following : 

We  have  a friend,  a Methodist  preacher,  and  a 
jolly  fellow  he  is.  He  has  a large  muscular  frame, 
with  corpulence  to  correspond;  has  a huge  hand 
with  a powerful  grip — save  us  from  giving  him  se- 
rious offense  if  he  were  a common  sinner! — has  in- 
exhaustible vitality,  and  would  not  be  over-delteate 
in  perpetrating  a joke,  even  if  it  should  be  a little 
rough,  and  has  withal  a homeliness  which  his  com- 
plexion does  not  greatly  relieve.  This  friend  of 
ours  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  has  a well-earned 
reputation  as  a revivalist.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
holding  a meeting  at  which  quite  an  interest  was 
awakened.  A number  of  persons  had  come  to  the 
mourners’  seat,  and  some  had  been  converted.  One 
evening  a group,  consisting  of  two  or  three  young 
men  and  as  many  young  ladies,  were  present,  whose 
object  in  coming  was  to  have  merriment.  Our 
friend  the  minister  having  noticed  their  manoeuvres 
for  a while,  and  thinking  it  was  time  they  were 
checked,  found  his  way  to  them,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  the  young  men,  kindly  requested  them  to 
observe  the  decorum  befitting  the  place.  One  of 
them,  whose  ideas  of  politeness  were  hardly  up  to 
the  mark,  ventured  in  a rather  ungracious  manner 
to  reply  that  they  “had  understood  that  miracles  * 
were  worked  there,  and  they  had  come  to  see  some 
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performed/'  Upon  tbii  our  robuet  friend,  the  min- 
ister, coolly  took  the  young  man  by  the  coat-collar, 
deliberately  led  him  down  the  aisle,  and,  opening 
the  door,  without  farther  ceremony  landed  him  out- 
side, quietly  remarking,  “ We  do  not  work  miracles 
here%  but  we  cast  out  devils!” 

THE  FIRST. NIGHT  OF  WINTER. 

Thi  snow-flakes  idly  float  and  whirl, 

The  sad  winds  restless  moan. 

And  high  shore  the  shrouded  eares 
The  old  trees  writhe  and  groan; 

While  'gainst  my  window's  pleasant  glow 
The  shivering  vines  are  thrown. 

I will  not  bar  my  cottage  door, 

Nor  fold  the  curtains  warm, 

While  every  thing  the  summer  loved 
Is  battling  with  the  storm;— 

The  summer  sweet,  that  blessed  me  bo 
When  life  was  in  its  moral 

I'll  crouch  beside  the  hearth,  and  dream 
Of  summers  yet  to  be; 

Of  joy -blooms  on  the  shivering  vine, 

And  on  the  moaning  tree: 

Oh  1 shivering,  moaning,  restless  heart, 

What  summer  waits  for  theel 

There  is  no  thing  so  poor  and  mean 
But  still  renews  Us  prime; 

Or  from  Its  lower,  duller  life 
A golden  stair  doth  climb: 

In  God's  great  love  trust  then,  O heart! 

To  send  thy  summer-time. 

Mbs.  J.  H.  Thomas. 


We  print  this  just  os  .it  comes ; it  is  intelligible, 
but  lacks  connection : 

Last  March  had  oil-fever;  took  a trip  through 
Meade,  Breckinridge,  Grayson,  and  Hanlin  coun- 
ties, Kentucky,  in  search  of  oil  ‘‘Territory.'’  At 
this  time  numerous  bands  of  guerrillas  and  squads 
of  “ boys  in  blue”  infested  this  section,  whose  chief 
ambition  seemed  to  be  not  to  come  too  conveniently 
close  to  each  other ; each,  however,  sound  on  cap- 
turing horse-flesh,  especially  if  not  loyal  to  their 
side.  About  the  only  difference  in  the  manner  of 
taking  was  that  “ Con  feds”  ordered  you  to  dismount 
without  ceremony,  while  “Federals”  gave  you  a 
piece  of  paper ; but,  in  cither  event,  dismount  you 
must.  So,  before  starting,  my  guide,  Parson  L— - — , 
secured  horses  for  us  branded  U.  S.  on  one  side,  and 
C.  S.  on  the  other — which,  as  the  Parson  explained 
it,  was  to  enable  us,  by  turning  the  proper  side,  to 
prove  our  loyalty  either  way,  as  emergencies  re- 
quired. Some  horses,  it  was  said,  were  so  well 
trained  to  this  “ strategy”  that  instinctively  the)’, 
on  meeting  in  the  road,  would  turn  the  C.  S.  side  to 
the  “gray,”  and  the  U.  S.  to  the  “ blue.” 

Arrived  at  Falls  of  Rough,  on  Rough  River,  in* 
Grayson  County.  Chief  productions  of  Grayson 
14  seed  ticks”  and  “ natives.”  One  of  the  latter,  we 
were  told  by  a “reliable  gentleman,”  coming  to  mill 
at  the  “Falls,” from  the  opposite  side,  left  his  oxen 
and  wagon,  i coded  across  the  stream,  and  walked  a 
quarter  of  a mile  up  to  the  mill,  to  ask  the  miller  if 
he  could  ford  the  stream.  [If  the  reader  don’t  read- 
ily see  the  point,  should  go  back  to  where  the  stream 
was  “waded”] 

Stopping  over  Sunday  hero  with  hospitable  gent, 
Lafayette  Green,  present  owner  of  the  fine  estate 
of  his  uncle,  Wrillis  P.  Green,  former  M.  C.  from 
that  district;  was  shown  the  tree  where  an  early 
bonier  of  Kentucky  lost  his  favorite  “bear  dog.” 
Asked  bow  it  occurred.  Says  G. : “ You  see  that 


fork,  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  Well,  the  dog 
seized  the  bear  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  when  Bruin 
made  up  the  tree  to  the  fork.  The  hunter  then 
fired  and  killed  the  bear.”  After  a pause,  we  in- 
quired what  that  had  to  do  with  the  dog.  “ Why, 
you  see,”  rejoined  G.,  “ the  dog  held  on  to  the  bear, 
and  when  it  fell  it  fell  on  top.” 

Next  stopped  overnight  at  Litchfield,  county 
seat  of  Grayson,  at  the  only  hotel  we  saw  in  town. 
Our  host  before  the  war  had  been  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  On  his  way  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  have  correct  time,  going  up  Main 
Street,  Louisville,  compared  time  before  a jeweler’s 
store,  and  found  his  fifteen  minutes  too  slow ; re- 
turning down  street  soon  after  was  much  puzzled 
to  find  his  time  fifteen  minutes  too  fast.  [If  the 
reader  can’t  see  the  point  here,  like  our  hero,  it’s 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  Been  the  sign  there.] 

My  guide,  the  Parson,  has  officiated  for  a num- 
ber of  years  in  this  section,  and  overnight  we  found 
it  quite  convenient — for  the  pocket  at  least — to  stop 
over  with  some  of  his  numerous  “flock.”  Now 
these  were  about  equally  divided  between  “ Union” 
and  “ Southern  rights”  men,  as  they  call  it ; and  at 
prayers  I observed  that  in  reference  to  welfare  of 
rulers,  obedience  to  authority,  etc.,  passages  were 
added  or  omitted  to  suit  the  occasion.  So  on  re- 
turning I made  free  to  quiz  S thereupon.  “Ah ! 

yes,  yes,”  says  he;  “prayers  nowadays  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  go  safe,  need  to  be  branded  on  both  sides!” 

One  of  our  Wisconsin  correspondents  sends  a 
good  one : 

Many  years  ago,  before  railroads  were  even 
thought  of  so  far  West,  there  lived,  near  Clinton, 
Wisconsin,  a farmer  named  Barr.  He  was  obliged 
to  bring  his  grain  to  market,  a distance  of  fifty  miles, 
with  teams,  and,  for  company  and  convenience, 
usually  made  the  journey  with  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  had  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  trans- 
portation as  himself— each  taking  a bag  of  oats  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  purchasing  on  the  road. 

Barr’s  neighbors  bad  noticed  that  he  was  usually 
the  last  one  at  the  barn  when  the  teams  were  fed 
for  the  night,  at  the  “ Traveler’s  Inn,”  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  “put  up”  on  their  homeward 
drive,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  until  it  so  happened 

that  neighbor  A had  purchased  a quantity  of 

shoe-pegs  for  a knight  of  the  last,  and  had  put  them 
in  a bag  with  other  articles  in  liis  (A ’s)  wagon. 

After  the  teams  were  well  cared  for,  and  all  were 
seated  around  the  bar-room,  engaged  in  a pleasant 
chat,  a slight  noise  at  the  bam  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  A , and  taking  a lantern,  he  proceeded  to 

the  bam  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

On  his  way  out  he  met  Barr  returning  from  the 

stable.  “Any  thing  wrong?”  inquired  A . 

“ No ; better  go  back,”  said  Barr.  But  A was 

a man  who  wanted  to  “see  for  himself,”  and  so  he 
went  to  the  barn.  Nothing  out  of  place ; and  he  was 
about  returning  when  he  discovered  the  oats  before 
the  roan  team  were  not  eaten.  Upon  examination 
he  found  the  oats  to  be  about  half  a bushel  of  shot- 
pegs!  and  the  bag  of  pegs  he  had  purchased  being 
half  empty,  told  the  story.  Barr  had  mistaken  the. 
bag  in  the  dark,  and  the  theft  was  thus  discovered. 

Returning  to  the  bar-room  ho  carelessly  remark- 
ed, “Fine  team,  those  roans— splendid ! wouldn’t 
be  ashamed  to  drive  them  myself!” 

“ Yes,”  says  Barr,  feeling  himself  flattered. 
“ I’ve  been  offered  big  price  for  them.  No  tempt- 
ation, though ; couldn’t  partVrith  ’em.” 
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1 1 Then  the  roans  are  yours  ?”  interrogated  A . 

4i  Yes.” 

44  Well,' ” said  A , “they’re  a fine  team,  but 

they  won't  eat  shoe-pegs," 

“Shoe-pegs ! what  do  you  mean ?”  asked  Barr. 

14  Why,  I mean/’  replied  A , 44  that  your  team 

won’t  be  cheated  into  eating  pegs  for  oats , and  would 
advise  you  to  go  to  the  rigtyt  bag  next  time.” 

The  others,  beginning  to  see  the  joke,  burst  into 
a perfect  yell  of  laughter;  and  ever  after  4 4 shoe- 
pegs”  was  all  that  was  needed  to  furnish  merriment 
lor  the  whole  crowd. 


It  was  probably  a laudable  desire  of  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles  which,  one  day  last 
summer,  led  two  of  our  clergymen  out  of  town,  and 
along  the  banks  of  a stream  which  brushes  the  soil 
of  a certain  section  of  Connecticut  in  search  of  trout. 
After  having  reached  the  place  of  operations  it  was 
agreed  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  sport, 
be  who  put  the  last  fish  upon  the  string  should  not 
have  to  carry  the  fish.  They  went  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  before  night  that  string  of  fish  weighed 
some.  Along  toward  the  close  of  day  the  dominies 
became  somewhat  scattered,  but  by  previous  agree- 
ment met  at  dusk,  and  concluded  to  givo  it  up. 

44  Now,”  said  M , 4 4 you  see  I put  the  last  fish  on 

the  string ; you  may  carry  the  load.”  44  Not  yet,” 
said  II ; “don’t  be  so  fast.”  And  slowly  put- 

ting his  hand  into  his  coat-tail  pocket  he  drew  forth 
a plump  trout,  and  added  him,  as  a elencher,  to  the 
already  lengthened  thread  of  results.  “ Now,”  said 

H , 44  Brother  M , you  may  carry  the  fish !’’ 

Brother  M couldn’t  agree  to  it;  so,  following  the 

example  of  Brother  II , he  drew  from  kis  pocket 

a plumper  trout , and  won  the  day ! Both  the  rev- 
erends had  been  struck  with  the  same  idea,  unknown 
to  each  other.  H gave  it  up,  and  groaned  be- 

neath the  load. 


We  have  an  Irishman  employed  in  our  store,  in 
Chicago,  to  whom  we  give  our  letters  each  evening 
to  post.  The  second  evening  we  handed  them  to 
him,  saying,  44  Well,  David,  I guess  we’ll  have  to 
trust  you  to  mail  these  letters.”  “Sure,”  he  re- 
plied, 44  and  you  may  well  do  that ! And  did  you 
get  them  all  safe  that  I mailed  last  night?”  And 
he  has  nearly  every  day  since  inquired  of  us,  in  all 
the  honesty  of  his  heart,  whether  we  have 4 ‘ resaved 
all  the  lethers”  mailed  by  him  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. 


It  was  recently  recorded  as  something  remarka- 
ble that  Gottschalk  had  composed  a piece  of  music 
for  thirty  pianos.  Upon  reading  which  Mac  de- 
clared it  nothing  wonderful,  as  he  knew  a man  who 
had  written  several  pieces  for  forte-pianos! 

A 44  Lady  Admirer”  of  the  Drawer  in  Maryland 
gathers  and  sends  the  following ; 

One  of  the  least  known  but  most  interesting  parts 
of  Virginia  is  that  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northamp- 
ton. This  part  of  the  State  was  settled  not  long 
after  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  and  the  country 
abounds  in  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the 
former  possessors  of  the  now,  in  many  cases,  dilap- 
idated homesteads. 

Each  estate  had  its  burial-ground ; and  in  these 
old  family  cemeteries  are  found  some  strange  rec- 
ords of  the  past.  An  officer  of  our  troops,  recently 
stationed  in  Eastville,  sends  the  following  epitaphs, 


which  are  copied,  44  verbatim  et  literatim ,”  from  the 
tombs  on  the  old  estate  of  4‘  Arlington,”  about  six 
miles  above  Cape  Charles,  in  Northampton  County, 
and  may  serve  to  interest  those  of  your  readers  cu- 
rious in  such  matters : 

u Under  this  Marble  Tomb  lies  y body  of  Hon.  John 
CustLa  Esq— City  of  Williamsburg  and  Parish  of  Bruton— 
formerly  of  Hunger1*  Parish  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia^-county  of  Northampton,  the  place  of  hia  uativity, 
aged  70  years,  yet  lived  but  Seven  years,  which  was  the 
space  of  time  he  kept  a Bachelor's  house  at  Arlington  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tomb  there  is  engraved : 

44  This  Inscription  put  on  this  Tomb  by  his  own  positive 
order." 

On  an  adjoining  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  above-named  John  Custis,  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  a rather  curious  spec- 
imen of  spelling : 

il  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Custis  Esq,  one  of  the  Conn- 
cill  and  Major  Jener&ll  of  Virginia,  who  departed  this  life 
20 th  Janvray  1606,  aged  66  Years,  and  by  Ills  Side  a Son 
and  Daughter  of  his  Grandson  John  Custis  whom  he  had 
by  the  Daughter  of  Daniel  Parke  Esq,  Captain  Jenerall 
and  Chief  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

“ ' Virtu  Put  fuacra.'  ” 

Of  the  John  Custis  who  44  lived  but  Seven  years” 
there  is  a tradition  current  that  he  caused  the  death 
of  his  wife  by  causing  to  be  infected  with  small-pox 
a splendid  dress  he  imported  for  her  from  Europe, 
and  gave  her  as  a present.  His  many  quarrels  with 
his  wife,  and  their  domestic  troubles,  were  as  notori- 
ous as  those  of  his  kinsfolk,  Dr.  Custis  and  his  wife. 
Tradition  saith  that  in  the  difficulties  of  the  latter 
pair  the  Madame  sometimes  got  the  upper-hand,  as 
was  evidenced  one  day  when  they  were  driving  near 
the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  when  they  chanced 
to  get  into  warm  dispute  about  the  result  of  a re- 
cently played  game  of  whist.  The  Doctor  avowed 
the  result  to  be  one  way — the  lady  was  positive  it 
was  another.  The  Doctor  grew’  enraged,  and  told 
her  if  she  did  not  yield  her  poiht  he  would  drive 
into  the  bay.  44  Drive  on,  Sir!”  was  her  reply. 
He  turned  his  horses’  heads  toward  the  w’ater  and 
drove  in,  watching  his  wife’s  face  for  any  signs  of 
fear,  but  none  were  there.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew 
the  water  till  the  carriage  was  almost  floating,  the 
horses  swimming;  w’hen,  regarding  him  with  calm 
eyes,  the  lady  said,  “Where  are  you  going,  Doctor 
Custis?”  “To  hell,  Madame!”  was  his  reply. 
44  Drive  on,  then ; I can  go  as  far  as  you  can !"  said 
the  lady.  Doctor  Custis  stared  a wdiile,  then  turn- 
ed his  horses’  heads  for  the  shore,  and  drove  home, 
“a  sadder  and  a wiser  man.” 

This  story  has  been  credited  to  the  John  Custis 
of  Arlington  ; but  residents  of  Northampton,  con- 
versant with  all  the  family  traditions  of  the  county, 
say  it  is  otherwise,  and  that  the  Doctor  Custis  men- 
tioned lived  .some  time  after  John  Custis. 

Captain  D— , who  copied  the  44  Arlington” 
epitaphs,  was  at  one  time  acting  as  Provost  Mar- 
shal of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  among 
other  funny  reminiscences  tells  the  following: 

I w’as  sitting  in  my  office  one  day  when  a worthy 
old  lady  of  the  neighborhood  entered  in  quite  an 

excited  manner,  and  said,  4 Capen  D , I want 

you  to  gi’  me  a purtect !”  “ What  is  the  matter?” 

I said.  44  Why,  you  see  I want  a purtect  agin  cousin 
Jimmy.  Cousin  Jimmy  he  won’t  keep  his  c«#ws 
oaten  my  corn;  and  his  childen’s  bin  a chonkin 
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[“  chunkin'1  is  throwing  sticks  or  chips]  my  chil- 
den;  and,  Capen,  I w*nt  a purtect.  I’m  a pore 
lone  ’dman,  with  seven  head  o’  gal  childen,  and  I 
can’t  have  cousin  Jimmy  gwine  on  this  way !” 

Of  course  cousin  Jimmy  was  advised  to  behave 
himself,  and  the  14  pore  lone  ’oman”  and  her  “seven 
head  o’  gal  childen”  were  accordingly  very  grateful. 


Captain  D was  called  upon  to  settle  all 

manner  of  difficulties,  many  of  which  are  not  such 
as  are  generally  thought  amenable  to  military  rule. 
A man  came  to  him  once  complaining  of  the  bad 
behavior  of  his  wife,  stating  that  she  whipped  him. 

Captain  D called  the  wife,  and  inquired  into 

the  affair.  She  denied  that  she  whipped  her  lord. 
*She  said  she  only  “druv  him  outefl  the  corn-field 
with  a par  o’  scissors !’% 

“Phil”  sends  a Sunday-school  story,  old  as  the 
hills,  published  years  ago,  and  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
and  then  he  adds  another  • 

Lizzie  was  a pretty  little  girl  of  eight  years.  She 
was  fond  of  dress,  and  loaged  for 4*  a handsome  ring 
with  a stone  in  it.”  Her  brother  bought  her  one  of 
paste,  which  was  just  as  acceptable  to  her  as  a gen- 
uine diamond  would  have  been.  One  day  a friend 
visiting  the  family  asked  her,  “ Lizzie,  where  did 
you  get  your  pretty  ring?” 

“ Brother  gave  it  me.” 

44  Is  it  diamond?” 

To  which  she  very  indignantly  replied,  “Well, 
I should  think  it  ought  to  be ; it  cost  twenty-five 
cent*!” 


A member  of  one  of  the  sable  bands  of  musicians 
in  Boston  wishing  to  resign  his  position,  couched  his 
request  in  the  following  terms : 

*4  Mr. , Esq. ; 

u Sir,— Owing  to  the  delinquency  of  my  attendance  to 
the  band,  and  the  hinderance  of  my  progressiveness,  I feel 
that  I am  obligated  to  tender  this  as  my  resignation. 

41  Yours  truly, 


During  the  War  of  Rebellion,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  Generals  Sills  and  Dumont,  with  their  forces, 
drove  from  Shclbyville.  Kentucky,  the  rebel  armies 
of  Generals  Smith  and  Claiborn.  Just  afterward 
the  Union  Generals  with  their  staffs  were  riding 
through  the  main  street  of  tin  town,  when  they 
heard  the  cry  “Halt!  ’ coming  from  a little  boy, 
about  five  years  of  age.  The  Generals,  much 
amused  at  the  order,  accordingly  halted.  “ Who 
are  you  ?”  cried  the  boy,  44  Feds  or  Rebs?  * 44  We 

are  Union  men,”  replied  the  Generals.  ‘All  right!” 
said  the  boy.  “You  can  pass  on !” 


Some  years  ago  Rev.  A.  M , now  pastor  of 

one  of  our  leading  city  churches,  was  stationed  at 
Clarksburg,  whence  he  often  visited  his  flocks  in 
the  various  quarters  of  the  surrounding  region.  In 
those  primitive  days  churches  >vere  not  nupierous 
and  school-houses  were  far  apart,  and  it  was  very 
common  to  hold  “meeting”  in  the  dwelling  of  some 
zealous  brother,  when  the  weather  would  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  44  God’s  first  temples.”  On  one  occa- 
sion the  Rev.  Mr.  M held  a meeting  in  the  up- 

per end  of  Harrison  County,  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

at  the  house  of  Brother  R . The  house  was 

neither  large  nor  commodious.  It  was  a small 
frame  structure,  unceiled,  and  without  “underpin- 
and  being  set  up  pretty  high  on  four  blocks, 
was  rather  frail  than  otherwise.  The  room  was 


small,  the  congregation  numerous,  the  seats  few, 
the  preacher  eloquent,  and  the  interest  in  the  ser- 
mon profound.  The  snow  had  been  tracked  in  till 
it  lay  pretty  thick  on  the  floor,  and  about  the  door 
had  been  beaten  down  into  quite  a glare  of  ice. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sermon  came  in  Brother 

M*W , one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  who  had 

been  detained  unusually  late.  There  was  no  chance 
for  a scat,  and  in  order  to  create  the  least  possible 
interruption  of  the  exercises  Brother  M4W qui- 

etly closed  the  door  and  took  his  stand  with  his  back 
against  it,  with  his  feet  advanced  and  his  legs  at  a 

good  angle  for  bracing.  Now  Brother  M W 

was  not  only  a “pillar,”  but  a weighty  one — a full 
three  hundred  pounder,  with  corresponding  breadth 
of  base.  He  had  not  stood  very  long,  absorbed  in 
getting  hold  of  the  threads  of  the  discourse,  till  his 
avoirdupois  began  to  tell  on  the  treacherous  snow 
beneath  his  feet ; and  all  at  once,  as  ho  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  before  he  could  possibly' 
anticipate  the  catastrophe,  his  feet  “skooted”  for- 
ward, his  legs  followed,  a«d  the  ponderous  brother 
came  down  upon  the  floor  with  a “chugg”  that 
shook  the  house  like  a young  earthquake.  The  ef- 
fect was  tremendous.  The  sermon  was  instantly' 
suspended,  and  the  attention  of  the  startled  congre- 
gation directed  to  the  door.  But  Brother  M‘W 

was  not  disconcerted  for  a moment.  With  perfect 
calmness  he  uttered  a dignified  “Ahem !”  and  com- 
posed himself  into  an  easy  sitting  posture,  as  if  his 
sitting  down  just  then  and  there  and  in  that  partic- 
ular manner  was  the  most  matter-of-course  thing 
in  the  world,  and  had  been  intended  by  him  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  door.  The  congrega- 
tion smiled  audibly,  while  the  preacher  searched 
Jong  and  vainly  for  some  passage  that  appeared  to 
have  been  left  out  of  his  Bible,  and  was  compelled 
to  hasten  on  to  his  4 4 fifthly  and  lastly”  because  ho 
couldn’t  find  it. 


As  another  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  resource 

possessed  by  Brother  M‘W the  following  well- 

authenticated  incident  may  bo  mentioned : 

Many  y'ears  ago,  when  he  visited  this  city  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  much  given  to  strolling  around 
town  looking  at  the  sights,  and  being  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  signs,  didn’t  ponder  the  path  of  his 
feet  as  well  as  he  should  have  done.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  while  his  eyes  were  skyward,  not 
being  free  from  the  influence  of  gravitation,  he  went 
down  all  at  once  into  an  uncovered  cellar,  from 
which  he  emerged  in  a few  moments  somewhat 
scratched  and  soiled,  but  perfectly  cool  and  collect- 
ed. Just  then  a gentleman  came  along,  who,  by 
the  amused  expression  of  countenance  he  wore,  had 
evidently  witnessed  the  sudden  disappearance  of  our 
country'  friend,  who  immediately'  remarked,  without 
addressing  himself  to  any  one  in  particular,  that  he 
guessed  the  man  he  was  looking  for  wasn't  down 
there. 


14 The  tailor  mokes  the  man!”  emphatically  de- 
clared a village  philosopher.  . 44  No,  Sir,”  replied  a 
by-stander,  “it  is  dress  that  makes  the  man.” 
44  Then  w'hat  does  the  tailor  make  ?n  44  Well,  per- 
haps from  tut  to  fifteen  dollars  profit  on  a suit.” 

The  only  joke  that  Lieutenant-General  Grant 
was  ever  known  to  perpetrate  was  one  day  during 
his  campaign  in  Mississippi,  when  the  rebel  general 
Winter  was  coining  up  to  attack  one  of  the  wings  of 
his  army',  where  the  Commander-in-Chief  happened 
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to  be  himself  present.  “ Gentlemen/’  said  Grant, 
quietly  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and  look- 
ing around  at  the  officers  near  him,  “ yon  see  a se- 
vere Winter  approaching,  and  I advise  you  to  have 
the  boys  keep  up  a good  fire 


“Doctor,”  said  a bard-looking  customer  the 
other  day  to  a physician,  “I  am  troubled  with  a 
depression,  an  uneasiness  about  the  breast  What 
do  you  suppose  the  matter  is  ?”  “ All  very  easily 

accounted  for,”  said  the  physician ; “you  have  wa- 
ter on  the  chest.”  “Water ! Come,  that  will  do 
well  enough  for  a joke*;  but  how  could  I get  water 
on  my  chest,  when  I haven't  touched  a drop  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  ?” 

Not  long  after  his  first  brief,  a circumstance  oc- 
curred which  elicited  the  first  scintillation  of  Cur- 
ran’s genius,  and  rendered  him  a terror  alike  to  the 
bench  and  the  bar. 

Lord  Robertson,  one  of  the  presiding  judges,  was 
very  unpopular  both  as»a  man  and  a jurist.  He 
had  undertaken  to  edit  an  edition  of  Blackstone,  but 
being  afraid  of  the  critics,  he  simply  gave  it  the  title 
of  44  Black  stone’s  Commentaries,  by  a Member  of 
the  Irish  Bar.”  Soon  after  the  work  appeared 
Curran  was  pleading  a case  before  his  lordship, 
when  the  judge  interrupted  him,  and  said : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  learned  counsel  has 
mistaken  the  law  of  this  case.  The  law'  is  so  and  so.” 

To  which  Curran  tartly  replied : 

“ If  his  lordship  says  so,  the  etiquette  of  the  court 
demands  that  I submit,  though  neither  the  statute 
nor  common  law  of  the  country  should  sanction  his 
lordship’s  opinion ; but  it  is  iny  duty  and  privilege, 
too,  to  inform  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  law  so  interpreted  in  any  book 
of  my  library.” 

Lord  Robertson  sneeringly  replied,  “Perhaps 
your  library  is  rather  small,  Mr.  Curran.” 

“ I admit,”  said  Curran,  “my  library  is  small; 
but  I have  always  found  it  more  profitable  to  read 
good  books  than  to  publish  bad  ones — books  which 
their  very  authors  and  editors  are  ashamed  to  own.” 

“ Sir,”  said  the  judge,  “}*ou  arc  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  the  judicial  character.” 

To  this  Curran  promptly  replied  : 

“Speaking  of  dignity,  your  lordship  reminds  me 
of  a book  I have  read— I refer  to  4 Tristram  Shan- 
dy—in  which,  if  your  lordship  has  read  it,  you 
will  remember  that  the  Irish  Buffer  Roche,  on  en- 
gaging in  a squabble,  lent  his  coat  to  a by-stander, 
and  after  the  fight  was  ended  he  discovered  that  he 
had  got  a good  beating  and  lost  bis  coat  into  the 
bargain— your  lordship  can  apply  the  illustration.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  judge,  very  petulantly,  “if  you 
say  another  word  I’ll  commit  you.”  . 

44  If  you  do,  my  lord,”  replied  Curran,  coolly, 
44  both  you  and  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reflect- 
ing that  I am  not  the  worst  thing  your  lordship  has 
committed .” 


From  Cherry  Grove,  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 
wo  have  two  very  clever  stories,  which  the  writer 
says  he  is  sure  have  never  been  published. 

Wo  have  a very  eccentric  character  out  West,  a 
young  man,  best  known  by  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“Beau  Hackett.”  He  was  for  a number  of  years 
connected  with  the  press  of  Chicago,  but  has  re- 
cently beaten  his  pen  into  a plowshare,  I learn,  and 
abandoned  letters  for  the  more  profitable,  though 
perhaps  less  pleasurable,  occupation  of  farming. 


As  many  of  his  eccentricities  have  already  figured 
in  the  public  journals,  I am  only  adding  to  the  list 
by  giving  you  the  subjoined : 

About  four  years  ago  Beau  might  have  been  seen 
one  day  sitting  in  front  of  the  Planters*  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  in  what  he  frequently  termed  his  normal 
state— 14  dead  broke.”  It  so  happened,  too,  that  he 
was  sadly  in  need  of  means  with  which  to  liquidate 
a small  hotel  bill  and  pay  his  passage  to  Chicago. 
Suddenly  a bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  He 
remembered  an  acquaintance  in  the  city,  and  rush- 
ing into  the  hotel  he  indited  the  following  note, 
which  he  dispatched  by  a messenger : 

PuariM’  Horn, , I Ml. 

Drab  L : I hare  made  a bet  of  twenty  dollars  tha^ 

you  will  lead  mi  that  amount  upon  application.  Please 
send  it  by  the  bearer,  and  I will  divide  the  winning.  Will 
send  you  your  share  of  the  bet  immediately. 

la  haste,  HAcarrr. 

Unfortunately  L had  not  so  much  money  about 

him,  but  the  opportunity  for  making  ten  was  too 
good  to  lose.  He  was  not  long  in  raising  the  mon- 
ey, and  then,  with  itching  palm,  awaited  the  re- 
turn. A second  note  came  promptly,  which  ran  as 
follows : 

Drab  L : I scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you  for 

your  kindness.  Inclosed  find  ten  dollars — your  share  of 
the  bet.  As  there  was  nothing  said  about  the  time  In 
which  I should  return  the  twenty  that  I borrowed,  please 
excuse  payment  until  a more  convenient  period,  when  I 
can  better  spare  it.  Thine,  etc.,  H. 

“Sold!  sold!”  exclaimed  L , as  be  recog- 

nized the  inevitable  Hackettism.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume that  he  never  loaned  twenty  dollars  on  a bet 
again. 


On  another  occasion  Beau  was  in  want  of  a rail- 
road pass  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg.  After  ob- 
taining an  introduction  to  the  passenger  agent  he 
represented  that  he  was  out  of  money,  and  as  a 
speedy  visit  to  the  Iron  City  was  a pressing  neces- 
sity he  wculd  like  to  obtain  a free  pass. 

“Never  do  business  in  that  way,”  replied  the 
agent. 

“And  it’s  seldom  that  I do,”  said  the  wag,  as- 
suming a melancholy  air;  44 but  my  father  is  not 
expected  to  live,  and  under  such  circumstances  I 
thought  you  might  accommodate  me.” 

“And  under  such  circumstances  I certainly  will, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  our  rules,”  said  the  agent, 
patronizingly,  at  the  same  time  surveying  his  cus- 
tomer from  head  to  foot,  and  perceiving  that  his 
exterior  indicated  respectablo  distress. 

The  pass  was  given,  and  the  recipient  was  off  in 
a jiffy.  Subsequently  the  agent  learned  that  Beau’s 
father  had  been  dead  about  eighteen  years.  Meet- 
ing the  bereaved  youth  upon  the  streets  one  day  he 
exclaimed: 

“Ah!  good-morning!  I believe  I gave  you  a 
pass  once  to  go  and  see  your  father  die?” 

“Never!” 

“ Dare  say  you  have  forgotten  it.  Did  I not 
give  yon  a pass,  and  to  get  that  pass  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  your  father  was  not  expected  to  live  ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Your  father  has  been  dead  these  eighteen  years.” 

44  Right,  within  a few  months.” 

“ Yet  you  said  he  was  not  expected  to  live.” 

“ No  more  he  is ; at  least  not  till  after  the^mil- 
lennium.” 

The  agent  saw  it.  He  acknowledged  the  mflze, 
and  ofren  laughs  at  the  joke,  even  unto  this  day. 
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t»o-:  AsvPrU,  ooam  v'  *ti"**m>*t ■' 


the  Island  f&rtft w city  H New  York, 

and  (&;: ,ps' r<|f  > ''.fer  belter  located 

iliAD  litiv  fin  ll&  eastc W 

side  Haven s\v*xnl,  \si (\t  i te,-  } u -xutim V feBuge  insist 
cleih* hr  atvhhbi^un?*  kppcnrs;  From the  bppuV 
batik  tit  the  ri^r  Y^clk^vj.  (kjjda'ns  ami 
^eVerhl  uoblu  mr*n<>i<n»s  with  flRVip  bn^r-ijoa^ei* 
mid  ‘teftnfrs*  dowik  ;Ti'icfc  £)%,  glanl.- 
irnor  uiire^iiUTieif  up  the  st.nsuid,  &>&*  the  hfc- 
tmie  4i  rielt-Gint*, v with  t he . jidjaeoto  atmling 
villa co  of  .Astoria ; lartfraf*  §jt,  the  iwifr  shores 
of  Wanks  Island  discover  themnelvc^  Tim 
I'ieturesiiuc  laedicrg  ot»  the  Mardwt- 

ran  side  4*  EiglviV"  Sixth  Street,  with  if*  shiv 
ttmmUug*  of  ^aVjv>piUj)te<I  skill's  iniii  sail- bouts* 
mid  the  H otel  rearing  aloft  its  old  fit  ketv  Avails, 
fttrin  ojbor  objects  oHiitcitest  as  the  attention 
again  fo  verts  toward  the  ddty/  In  ^Uiditipt  the 
rfvc r present*  & eundfrued  scene  Of  aniniju ioiu 
Graceful  yu<  fits  iieljied  by  the  *w»ft  eurrenu 
glide  by  tvlrlt  even  snere  than  thdr  wout&d 
spegd;  the  mainrncuh  JStmnd  steam  boats  plow 
pilaf  with  increasing  roar  add  turbulence  of  wa* 
terfe  ? aiul  new  and  than  skeleton  mec-bouts, 
propelled  by  sturdy  tutus  and  active  nuisdes 
dio-'t  swiftly  fekfcg. 

The  Lanntic Asylum  c«itn prises  three  *?pa~ 


tapxutpd  ^tTenLiurt.  Of  their 

Erutfifcringfert  ihiitk  tfem  Will  im  hti  rpm.Kliou. 
lfeding;  m.K  Y"  *<d  dtfwis 
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BHekwtiilV  1 droid,  ■ • n<ijfeWfe'titarti&%}£:iixr^' 
tjy  has  un  suty  ifopte.  \ffliW awe* from 
tW  fact  Jb#l  fefdtiuliirtrV  was  the  first 
building  &i  sered  it,  niu£  tl/fc  Ldapd  tpf  a 
long:  tone  was  krio^ij  .mdy  ju  the  **tec  of  that 
>gUado  of  crime.  To  done  of  tlut  Mthxu>rrm‘- 
twr#*  ji  contem*  Ufd&gxi.  would  ouc  like  to  be 
eriirijaiiied  to  the  Wutk  - Imiteo,  the  A ims^ 

Uoiii?0y  the  or  the  Ttistthe  ci^rlvm. ; jrwt 

to  ilf\\  la^t  two  n epmfudsory  vinfl  irtigbt  well 
btvttTindenifed  with  disgrace 

1,'hc  tiuniitic . A avJ um  iinuds  itt  that  end  of 

f^k»^A  wwonltnc  KrArj  M in  tht»;ye*ir  16*X5T  by  fciiirpor  su«i  lirotiitfii,. ,_Ut- t\iv ^ClTpic'e  OWr^ni 
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rate  baiJdjrfgv  knowu  &»•  the  '**  Asyliifd*  ” the 

•*  Lodge/'  or  Mnd  tWr-o-  and  tjie  ftetxiiinL^ 
J have  named  them  m the  order  h»  which  they 
are  munted,  the  Aryldm,  or  anginal  sad  larg- 
est structure*  being  the  cftie  ravafest  tfv6  erpl  of 
tfunsiamL  This,  though  display  mg  irregularity 
in  the  andiiteetural pirm,  t*  one  oi*  th<y  mnst  im- 
posing edi Sees  under  the  control  /n  the t tytniiiU- 
stouers  of  Public  Chuntifcwahd  It 

cOttAivtsof  two  sritvg*f  forming  a right  angle  with 
tiiei>  wftiw*  Of  t he^.  dne  U in- 

Imbitisd  by  female.  the  other  by  antic  patients, 
The  oem&Vn  U devoted  to  offices*  parlor**  and 
ghy^ckms  apmmeflV*, 

.jfeieli:  stories  and  na  attic, 

«vhkH  uxt  dirttted  ahto  bedrooms  n\\  either  aide 
of  a long  hull.  Thc*e  hulls  a»v  inscribed  at 
theh  entmiiee.  Mule  Or Femule  Hall*.  i/2,  oriif 
according  th  their  cfe  cation  and  the  sex.  nf  the 
denizens.  The  attic  tun  tail’?:'  the  WieL-  room. 
T}te  Lodge  or  Mu  J-htniBC*  to  which  ao.ecs.*  fe 
attamahle  by  vmim»xv  iatTie  pinoe  of  ecu-* 
ftnmmpu  fay.  J#y-  moat  violent  eases.  AH  new- 
avWfHikre,  however,  generally  plucydlbere  mi- 
i ft  .ffey  disrlo^  theii*  eharaetent.  Then,  ttfsntV 
mild,  they  are  rwht|\ cd  to  iht'  Asy\mix 
:#X  the  lleiwik,  Tlic  lie  treat  &■  a building  jori 
n»r?!i  m<Vi3g,i}ig  h>  the  Work  him >o.  riur  iu^fi- 
.t«t<mvadjaVi>nt  to  tke-fWuie  A^Vlitm.  ;U's* 
now  :*  ivn  for  fluidic  jeitieut^  who  urn* 

idtr  u»i\Ytural,cr  r.(ii*  joule  more  than  two  to  one. 


jfu  dw  Lddjfcfe  there  are  four  hall*  gwop.  up  .to 
females,  Wile  but  two  Am  iTihabinsd  % rtulov 
There  are  oHier  hui Wings  whkh,  Vumtghmb 
tenanted,  by  the  irtsabfc,  are  re.nu^ied  ttoe^ary 
by  t lie  hi/e  of  the  Institution.  XI f tmv<  the 
most.,  important.  i<  the  Cook-hot*^  wimro  J he 
food  i«  prepared  foiynsrr.  This  comdst^  main- 
ly Of  ftotip,  lw;iiied  bj  theaafi-of  steaih* pipes  in 
^tntumury  .kntOey  From  0>c&  H vs  earned  m 
large  tin  to  the  dMfeceui  ball*  of  I be 

:-fclirco:  •■ 

pie<  more  than  one-thiwf  cri  the  i.%rh  4ipa^  in- 
n>Bmiii  a*,  bestdo.f  that  ivece^ary  for  r/ddk^ftjg; 
jit  generate**  hiefijn  m>  yvhjch  of  tho 

Asylum- depend^  during.  wi>iter.  The  -fruitritig' 
XitiM  the  pot d othe#  ^ perbvniaed  in  the 
mtnc  iMaicJin^,  rr*(tuijy  by  machine ry 

'TM  in&ittoMfac  'h  stjppRed  trfrh  water  fey 
submarine  pi jw-s  collecting  with  the  CVotiiw. 
reH‘tToir.  Largo  tank*.  «P  the  -wsy  crid 
keep  up  tier  iuippiy >hcii,  as  in  tu»i  infr^inont 
h . the  pipe*;  are  injured  hy  anchors  or  ou • 
wise.  _.  ,■;•  y ••;■■.:;•  y-  '•'  . ’■  d.  'fyV.'  ; 

AjfftOrrg  Ujc  nnthrrtwcs  vb  a stabk,  a r»rpea~ 
A blftckBin4th?s  forge,  and  a paint 
^hop  Avlead-lombc  u l-o  ngarus  ncarW.  Four 
htrgc  ‘woodon  stnternm^  arc  electing  tor  t ho 
hem-fir  of  ynijicors  fo>m  oilier  5vh>tiV^dod^ 
upon  the  Idand— the  Work-hon^v  Almf-lvon^ 
etc.  When  fypb.u*  nuiy mg*"  < t i^probahio.  they 
will  :tbo  be  used  as  a feyer  hospital. 
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BLACK  WELT/S  ISLAND  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 


RECEIVING  rATlIKTtt— THE  EXAMINATION. 


The  Asylum  grounds  contain  some  fifteen  or ! ferings  they  feel  in  being  separated  from  friends, 
twenty  acres  (the  island  containing  one  hun- 1 and  for  no  sin  confined  in  durance  vile.  It  afi 
drod),  and  produce  all  the  vegetables,  except  fords  them  that  on  which  they  can  build  mam 
potatoes  and  turnips*  used  by  the  Institution,  a pleasant  thought,  and  helps  them  to  relieve 
Of  potatoes  and  turnips  about  two  hundred  their  minds  of  the  fancies  which  oppress  them, 
bushels  each  are  raised ; tomatoes,  two  hun~  Among  other  noticeable  objects  pertaining 
dred  bushels;  carrots,  one  hundred  ; beets,  one  to  the  grounds  is  a poud  of  considerable  size, 
hundred  and  fifty  ; parsnips,  one  hundred  and  which,  though  of  rather  brackish  water,  is  use- 
forty  ; other  kinds  in  due  proportion.  The  till-  ful  in  the  winter,  furnishing  ice  tor  the  Work- 
ing of  the  land,  like  most  of  the  work  about  house  and  the  Asylum,  and  good  skating  fox 
the  Asylum,  is  done  by  patients  under  the  guid-  the  officers  and  certain  patients, 
auce  of  a paid  official.  There  are  fifty-six  officers,  attendants,  and 

A considerable  portion  of  the  grounds  is  de-  employes  salaried  by  the  Commissioners.  Of 
voted  to  yards  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  these  the  resident  Physician  holds  the  entire 
and  an  extensive  garden  blooms  with  many-  executive  power.  There  are  usually  three 
colored  flowers.  Rarities  are  not  infrequent,  assistant  physicians  and  a chaplain  attached  to 
An  ornamental  summer-house  adds  to  the  charm  the  Institution.  Au  engineer  and  two  wntch- 
of  the  spectacle,  while  grand  old  willows,  horse-  men  are  among  the  officials.  The  duties  of 
chestnuts,  ntul  button-woods,  with  other  trees,  the  Lifter  extend  during  the  night  as  well  as 
make  the  scene  immediately  contiguous  to  the  day.  There  are  two  attendants  to  each  hull 
main  Asylum  exceedingly  picturesque  by  their  in  the  Asylum  and  Retreat.  The  Lodge  is 
diversified  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  carriage  presided  over  by  a female  superintendent,  and 
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More  than  one-half — perhaps  two-thirds — are 
of  foreign  nativity  : Ireland  annually  furnish- 
ing 150,  and  Germany  60.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  admissions  during  a year  is  340,  while 
discharges  and  deaths  amount  to  a similar 
number.  Of  male  patients  who  are  single  there 
are  more  than  of  those  who  are  married,  while 
with  females  it  is  the  reverse.  The  female  ma- 
jority in  respect  to  age  lies  with  those  between 
30  and  40  years  ; the  male  between  20  and  30. 
The  term  of  residence  of  those  discharged  is 
generally  from  three  to  six  months,  though  not 
a few  have  spent  three  years  in  the  Asylum, 
and  some  from  six  to  eighteen.  The  latter 
ore  usually  discharged  hnimproved. 

I shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  medical 
subdivisions  of  the  forms  of  insanity ; suffice  it 
to  say  that  mania  afflicts  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  patients — dementia,  or  idiocy,  and  gen- 
eral paralysis  being  the  misfortune  of  the  re- 
mainder. Mania  includes  the  violent  and  rav- 
ing madman  and  those  oppressed  by  a single 
delusion.  From  six  to  twelve  improper  sub- 
jects are  annually  sent  to  the  Institution. 
These  are  mostly  persons  laboring  under  a 
short-lived  delirium  occasioned  by  intoxicating 
drink,  though  sometimes  a criminal,  relieved 
for  a time  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime  by  a 
plea  of  insanity,  makes  his  appearance  from  a 
court  of  justice. 

Even  where  the  criminal  is  really  a lunatic 
it  is  not  considered  that  the  Asylum  is  the 
proper  place  for  him,  there  being  at  Auburn, 
erected  by  the  State,  an  asylum  for  insane  con- 
victs, which  combines  as  far  ns  may  be  the  com- 
forts of  an  asylum  with  the  strength  of  a prison. 

In  the  construction  of  ordinary  asylums  at- 
tention is  given  more  to  the  homelike  comforts 
than  to  the  great  strength  of  the  establishment. 
It  is  the  moral  power  that  holds  the  patients 
more  effectually  than  strong  rooms,  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  asylum  in  the  country,  except 
that  at  Auburn,  from  which  a sane  man  could  j 
not  readily  escape.  In  the  Asylum  on  Black- 
well’s Island  there  are  no  rooms  really  stron- 
ger than  the  usual  sleeping-rooms  of  the  hotels 
in  the  city,  and  the  only  appearance  of  extra 
strength  is  in  the  cast-iron  sashes  of  the  win- 
dows, which  might  bo  readily  broken.  They 
are  well  adapted,  however,  to  common  cases 
of  insanity,  but  arc  insecure  for  the  criminal 
insane  with  dangerous  propensities,  and  afford 
to  those  who  feign  the  disease,  in  order  to  es- 
cape punishment  for  their  offenses,  ready  fa- 
cilities for  elopement.  One  of  the  unhappiest 
results  of  the  reception  of  this  class  is,  that  the 
other  insane  feel  truly  degraded  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  are  fearful  that  their  own  lives 
are  endangered.  Many  of  the  patients  arc 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  feel  deeply  any  real 
or  fancied  injury  or  injustice.  It  becomes 
with  them  a matter  of  complaint  that  murder- 
ers even  occupy  the  same  halls  w'ith  them  and 
sit  at  the  same  table.  Expressions  of  feeling 
arouse  a spirit  of  ill-will  and  antagonism,  and 
serious  quarrels  and  difficulties  result. 
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There  are  usually  between  thirty  and  forty 
persons  with  suicidal  tendencies  confined  in  the 
Institution.  Most  of  their  manifestations  are, 
however,  made  previous  to  admission.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  success 
of  their  attempts  at  self-destruction  w'hilc  in- 
carcerated, yet  one  or  tw'o  annually  effect  their 
purpose.  The  nature  of  the  attempts  is  vari- 
ous: jumping  from  windows  and  heights,  hang- 
ing, starvation,  strangulation,  cutting  throat  or 
arm,  drinking  laudanum  or  morphine,  and  beat- 
ing the  head  against  the  wall  are  enumerated. 
Considering  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
within  the  Asylum,  it  may  be  stated  that  such 
cases  arc  equally  divided  between  them. 

The  clank  of  chains  and  fetters  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  Asylum.  All  means  are  taken 
to’conceal  every  prison-like  appearance.  Iron 
doors  arc  nowhere  seen ; entrance  to  the  dif- 
ferent halls  is,  of  course,  only  obtainable  by  a 
key ; but,  though  extremely  strong,  ordinary 
locks  arc  used ; bolts  and  bars  arc  not  visible. 

The  iron  gratings  of  the  windows  correspond  in 
their  openings  to  the  size  of  the  panes  of  glass 
before  them,  so  that  a casual  glance  would  de- 
tect nothing  peculiar.  The  most  violent  cases 
arc  put  simply  into  a cell  containing  only  a 
, mattress  and  a wooden  vessel;  and  where  that 
[ is  insufficient  to  prevent  harm  a strait-jacket 
of  bed-tick  closely  fastening  the  arms  to  the 
sides  is  used  ; but  it  is  rarely  worn. 

The  same  care  now  extends  to  the  clothes 
of  the  patients ; these  w'erc  formerly  of  striped 
cloth  resembling  that  upon  convicts  in  other 
buildings  on  the  Island.  Within  a few  years 
they  have  been  exchanged  for  suits  of  navy 
blue,  so  that  patients  in  whom  some  degree  of 
sanity  exists  present  a respectable  appearance ; 
the  females  arc  attired  in  calico  gowns.  Ap- 
preciation of  their  apparel  is  a great  induce- 
ment to  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  insane  arc  furnished  w'ith  clothes 
by  the  Commissioners,  though  many  arc  pro- 
vided by  friends  and  relatives  with  such  neces- 
saries. At  times,  however,  some  of  these  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  their  own  garments,  their 
destructive  natures  necessitating  stronger  and 
less  valuable  attire.  Most  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Lodge  are  thus  clad. 

The  food,  as  I have  said,  consists  mostly  of 
soup  with  spoon  meat,  the  impracticability  of 
allowing  the  insane  the  use  of  knives  and  forks 
rendering  this  essential.  The  bill  of  fare  is 
not  luxurious,  though  better  than  in  other  in- 
stitutions upon  the  Island.  Beef  soup,  really 
meriting  great  commendation,  is  served  three 
times  weekly  for  dinner ; mutton  and  salt  beef 
once.  The  soup  is  thickened  with  Indian 
meal,  and  contains  a variety  of  vegetables. 
Occasionally,  in  the  season,  other  vegetables, 
such  as  radishes,  accompany  the  main  dish; 
but  this  is  seldom.  The  bread  is  very  good, 
and  of  all  edibles  furnished  there  is  always  an 
abundance.  Friday  is  a black  day  with  those  of 
squeamish  stomachs,  for  mush  and  molasses  is 
then  provided  instead  of  soup.  The  breakfast 
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is  composed  of  bread  and  coffee ; the  supper  of 
bread,  butter,  and  tea*  Frequently,  os  patients 
are  recovering  from  their  disease,  and  manifest 
a desire  for  employment,  they  are  furnished  with 
it,  and  attendants’  fare  ; this  has  greater  varie- 
ty, and  includes  roast  meats,  with  coffee. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  each  unfortunate 
should  occupy  a separate  bedroom,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  is  done  \ but  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  Institution  prevents  it  as  a general 
rule.  In  one  hall  (if  the  Retreat  there  are  no 
bedrooms,  and  bedsteads  line  the  wails  merely. 
In  most  of  the  small  bedrooms,  also,  two  sleep, 
though  on  separate  mattresses.  Disturbances 
occasionally  urise  through  this  arrangement. 

Most  of  the  patients  are  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  life.  They  arc  in  general  friendless  or  poor. 
Persons  able  to  afford  it,  and  gifted  with  natu- 
ral feeling,  would,  of  course,  prefer  ro  send  their 
diseased  relatives  or  friends  to  other  than  a 
charitable  institution.  Many,  however,  arrive, 
committed  by  the  city  magistrates,  their  friends 
being  ignorant  of  their  affliction  or  whereabouts 
until  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  after  their  pres- 
ence in  the  Asylum.  Manifesting  dangerous 
symptoms  in  the  street,  they  arc  arrested  by 
the  police,  brought  to  the  station-house,  thence 
to  the  Tombs ; the  physicians  there  file  a cer- 
tificate, and  the  steamboat  transfers  them  to 
the  Lunatic  Asylum. 
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The  time  of  many  is  mainly  passed  jno  cours- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  long  hall  to  the  other , 
some  rapidly,  with  violent  gestures  and  occa- 
sional exclamations,  invectives,  and  oaths ; oth- 
ers, with  dejected  countenances  and  banging 
beads,  pace  wearily  to  and  fro.  Some  will 
stand  or  Sit  motionless  for  hours  together,  and 
of  them  there  arc  those  who  would  not  go  to 
rheir  meals  unless  bid.  Some,  again,  are  lo- 
quacious, sociable  with  their  companions,  de- 
lighted at  the  presence  of  visitors ; while  oth- 
ers sedulously  avoid  all  society,  and  will  not 
speak  even  if  addressed. 

The  main  treatment  on  which  reliance  is 
placed  for  cure  consists  in  sedatives  and  tonics, 
the  freedom  from  active  excitements,  and  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits.  As  happiness 
or  unhappiness  in  all  depends  much  upon  men- 
tal training,  so  whatever  tends  to  establish  an 
evenness  of  temper  aids  not  only  in  preventing 
insanity,  but  in  actually  restoring  I he  diseased 
mind  to  its  normal  condition. 

By  far  the  majority  of  those  in  confinement 
being  of  an  uncultivated  class,  it  would  l>o  dif- 
ficult to  find  means  to  alleviate  the  weariness 
they  experience  in  their  seclusion.  But  there 
are  many  to  whom  books  and  papers  would 
prove  highly  valuable.  Of  these  and  such  like 
inducements  to  mental  ease  the  Institution  ex- 
hibits a great  deficiency. 
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The  position  m tin*  AsvvlMi»:<itf  a patient  mml J;  by  «*»  jaRu.y  o% 

•.the  $jkUbt  .closes  uC  society  m not  enviable*  strange  face*  among  them,  reviving,  a*  it  me  • 
•Criuy* afeiigU-  hit  bo  tow  yot  tfiy  in*  j essanlv  must,- old  associations  ami  viarripg  unew 

^iru.i>,  prejudice*,  it  ml  War*  'fit  th’Ct  v\&&  to  ( delusion*  w hich  have  almost  died  out  . Vii~- 
witicb  hr  h**tom*$ , ami  .r&%/n&mpati*  [ jtfrrfy  though  always  treated  wiUv  polifeii^v: 

fonshfo  With  ids  tippoMles  m ever y respect  lit-f  are  not  at  nil  feired  by  the  pftysiebvn*  ui  the 
^£TfsibUiti<i?  ut#£ln>yl£Fil  Amitat ! place.  The  ch»nUiie&*  ami  neftTnes*  eyyry 

the  ignnhl.0  them  are  ut  tfofo.s  ’MuhuV;  where  apparent  always  oommn.rn1>.  mho  nation. 

a?id  gentlemen.  Men  who  Imre  oiauiueU  xii^  - 'Die  wbife-w  ashed  wzdls  ami  spoiler  fkw>  show 
unetiou  m their  various  walk*  of  hie  find  in  j unt  nfettti on ; certain  uf  the  poifenU;  uh- 
tiit>  Institution  u temporary  resting-place  or  ay!  tier  the  gnidaoee  of  atieudap^  sweeping.  arid 
final  abode.  Vicyer  u ctor?*  fine  musicians,  aft-  i <j us? hjg ibe hoards  daily,  And  ih uroughl  r .^;rn b - 
i*t$,  literary  iifoA;  ifrwyH$*v  doctors,  nml  clergy-  bfoglhem  once  a wexik, 

men  have  beeftv  numbered  among;  the.inntftl^'  Affer  cotf*ym|datifig;  tfae  o^tyrfi4>. 

Insanity,:  life  dhutli,  is  iio  respecter  of  pet-  . vA^Veh.-fesi^ehis,;  chttitt&rg;. 

-wlw  , -i.i  i . .J.  i:i.  ~ t 


eacnrted  in  addition  through  malv  lluJl  5.  ] Here,  if  the  we/tf}for  J>e ’-fin  mftlihv  hb  will 

In  ; these  two  TwIU  the  quieter  and  better  * doubtless  find  inclosed  in  ft  yard,  profuseh  wr 
elaasMif  patien  ts  -'are.  • confined.  The  Lodge  and .)  With  trees,  a inotJby  crowd  of  nicn.  Almost 
tfm  Betfe/it are,  03  a rule.  clo>cd  from  public  : everr  variety  of  di^habitlc  is  risible.  Sbpie  are 
■curiosity.  the  indecencies  in  both  word  md  playing  or  wrestling  with  e-tftrk  other,  some  en- 
action of  many  of  the  inmates  rendering  them  •'  gaged  in  alto  nation,  some  in  quiet  social  con- 
unfit  for  scrutiny.  The  mosoiffor  refusing  all ; ver^e.  fjeeasionaHy  one  starts  afe  on  a foot- 
Upplh'ftlidnH  to  set?  more*  of  the  innatirs,  is  the  ='  raee>  attollmr  jumps  as  if  foe  n Vuger.  Sing- 


;Th;ic:0ir;cfi  ogaouwiT*- 
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ing,  bawling  H heard,  producing  M 

Bubo)  of  the  most  di$eordmit  noise.*.  , ; 

Having  guaed  sufficiently  tho,  summer  vis- 
itor strtdfe into > tfit>  garden,  tlio  season  being 
drift  ili<jre  s^tfsulting  Hi*  W&tyh  learns 


....  _ .. . rRpMR|iiMHi|^ R | M 

he  has  just  tirt^  in  which  to  walk  the  quarter  j 


of  a mile  to  the  stehaiV>oat  dock,  ami  the  whit- 
tle of  •*.*$ «utU«g  tip  the  river  quickens 
his  steps.  He  iW  jsrniu  after  landed  at  Twenty- 
sivth  &re<d,>yful  at  having  *Muae"  the  Lumi-  j 
intt,  1ms  seen  and  heard  j 

buJidredth  jmffc  Pf  whui  is  most  inter-  j 
«<uiuj$  tlie  succeeding  eon mrairiems will,  I hope,  , 
prove.  /".:'  ; ,,;  ' ’/  , ■’  ’•  / j 

■ With  a HWigorthe  insane  fire  off  on  alow  to  j. 
niibor.mil  f iyMhaelves;  If  f ocea&hmully  seem  i 
’t#  ptteli  the  sportive  Sin  too  far,  to  he  irisuffi- 1 
eiently  iilleti  ^Uh  f:(*m|)u^iuh  lor  opsftwlUne,  | 
the  render  will  plcfase  ftceopi  it?  'tgy-  &^^u^;that  j 


It.  too,  have  tw?en  a ntudimuh  and  fdel  en titled 
to.  greater  fieet^4}  than  the  ordinary’  pleasure* , 
meeker.  ] 

T&fcdettnfte  •p«ifeut»  '(p&'-ir#}i  w the  male)  l 

exhibit  every  variety-  of  &a.tu  feu.  lt.4. 

would  seem,  from  u general  surcey  of  the  in*;? 
mates,  Hint  the  demon  of  insanity  prefer  the 
moat  repelling  abode.  The **  Air  f *ex really 
represented  but  three  01  four  times  among  rha 
Hve  or  six  hundred  women  in  the.  Institution, 
<o  at  least  to  t ho  casual  spectator  ifc  would  ap- 
^tear.:  Their  cfase-crop^dhair,  sh^'iiril3r  nilire, 
atidm&muad  exprt&rinn.  are  ekmhtfes?  among 
the  causes. of  tm& 


And  again  iftany  have  eon-  j less  is  ovte of  Who  satisfied wiili  their 
tra^ted  n habit  of  fitting  in  the  bi oiling  sun  position  in  the  Ayyfmu 

until  the  *kih  pools  off  from  their  With  be?  Shore  h nMuvlly  in  the 

If  «'  pointer viSlietfio 'depint  the; Witch;  Scene  mind  of  jptowiuuiant,  Nur#h. 

in  >tacheth  lif‘  would  here  Hml  the  finest  mod-  She  has  thermo  cnmjty  Jocks  with  the  sotmv 
els — yet  prominent  among  all  moi^troditVeK.  a failed  lo^timvftUongh  not  so  profuse),  Bat 
eery  parugdti  oHridebiusness,  stands  Anti  Barry*  while  Ann’. Li  ^edA^.nml-tttrcly  sndle*,  a you- 
The-  pen  i?  in adcqnnte  to  describe  her,  but  the  tinnal  grin  ;tft^  innocent  tee  of 

pencil,  iu  the  accompanying  iihi^tmtion.  may  $fan*b.  To  ■ gift  nee  at  hm* •!>  to  o.xcim.  a -hm 
help  the  imagination  pf the  romler*  Ctmleinphi-  yer\  a prdfrnytcd  Jyuh  wM  iufhtmiec  her  na- 
tion of  her  grotiMMtR-  luilk  induces  the  thought  hies  .to  surh  un  extouf  ii*.  to  clow?  hot  eyes  end. 
that,  Ukel)iCmon^ierir4  44Fnr(ikenstaroy  sbeltoi-  invdra  bet ct5rTI 
canui  iUstrackMl  Through  the  sensation  her  np-  tortiom, 

jw/itou cO  ?;ver  i.nu^d  anu^ng  her  fel|v>ws  Her  f^cc,  -md  she.  will  bruit  the  groiind  with  both 
;^gaurir  teul tvith  i^red,  busby,  uuhc.tp.pt  U*iuy  fek  turn  h^r  body  from  Kidc  to  side,  and  amidst 
is  a mk,shapen  body  cirvetyil  chuckle^ u ml  sniKkcrs  cmmcul  herbeumuig  eoun-. 

• iLHUidly.  by  a ^wn/whde-her^  .t'ormime  awkwardly  with  both,  hands  and  her 

?mis  u thl  hsv?.id>’  t^tynld  ^oiii!>h  a pri^e -tighter.  f»pron.  Ail  this  won  hi  be  very  pretty  in  a chi  id 
yUnOT  mccriug  ^r-^r  tho  thsi.  time  mm  expo-  pt  th?ox‘  year*  ofUge,  Ihit  it  is  supremely  l«ai- 

• to  Iixve.  Notwuhftignd-  mu?  iu  ihc  forly-tlve  yc^rs  Nornh  number!*, 
tng  her  iernhc  itspeory  thk  >iagnlar  er^atc!fe;h‘  kmi  *rhr<  “spectator^ -mtrrtf^on  equal  hers.  To 
<d  u most-  tractable  di:'pvs»rioo  and.  vi*i'y  iisoful ' lief  concluding  griinn*  ^i-gih  ugh  ! gd  away  ! 


their  expre^hni.  iWund  \i?$  JhtfMUT , 

fe^^titftf.  ^uwpH  if  run-  .#h®/ *h*> notwor- 


II  is  customary,  thiring  plcasam  ivcntljer,  for 
t be  fcumte  au  e udnj it  - in  *hfc  Lo4g&  i<v  gifc  i)i(Ar 
dtmgw-  an  ^*4 rlv  m^ni Lug  uiruig*  In  jfodps  -frf 

*>W.  ..._■  -V  . : '•  i,.v.  I * ..  ..  ;n;,.u  v,.„V.  ■'.'. 


•K\,V  f,;.!;  '.  fifteen  t.r  t»vt':!)ty  tV/u  ■ hy  C%V6,  til&C  .fjiiftllifclM:- 

/ Jr£J  uih  gurhrd  patient*  preened  through  ihc  'AjiILv 

Jr  W&iMs  0<  ife  grounds,  Prominent  in  their 

■ty;  njnht  is  JM.v  styled  riia  ^Quc-mt,  * SyJjtf  maty  be 

seen  in  the  *hbndi  of  the  Dodo  Pa  Morning. 
Hound  tiiMiugh  the  Lodge,  Tojoieing  in  her 
t-nivvn  of  jirfitv  ia!  rlcovei>  uud  old  rag?.  The 

If  v. .,.  ■ %'%.  vsuul  puiiihet  otVhCCptrc-bejto.i  ^ :*tc  present  'in 

v?  dajy  •.  rfti$  Iintunriun ; them  are  Mae  six  Jkirtp:; 

«£■  j;  ;,-fJ  lir> >.  iMK  Pttcteo.  Albert-  rows  io  ft  small  boat  belonging 

H»  He*  r.->nu*m  phy-kuon. 

•/  ; { ! iTs  >onv  jjjr!  then,  from  the  motley  ranks  protn- 

;r‘>iy  : i-nridhro,-  liu-H'  v >11  vhirr  some  prmtevddrly  Idle- 

U;1  :iV'  ;fyk.-  $8|&|  -mom  her  who  is  somi  brought  !>a«.k  hy 

Mi  • vlV:  x'^’"f ' ’ or  fume,  <>t 

.$.§§  II  |.  < . j rUas-v  1 1 j C" d Kt r i£|4-g:4«?.r^ . tc#  A j<^rtljf' 

yy  v V f f'  • k :>g  - ■ *1 ; ^ - Jw5i3UEjU&^fclVR#^vifli-  n hi'i-dling 

•’  f f M ,^Av>V,V;  Vm^  ’•  -Unt  ^ddtftetiJUiea  .A-UiH'kft  eyel*]f  Unto  wUiv\i]&*y 

,J  . happen' io  he  a H'v  yards  ‘df > iilkdeinundi  for 

’ ioo:uwn.  U U:;V  r<pjiK*f*  ii  i-»»inpiiw!  edit  she 

]m»dets  her  mui-urv,  }w«>^  the  donor  on  tho. 
;.;^;;^r'  t hack  or  <‘hgok;;i)t  .tofcgndr/if 

j her  gominiidonK  rtt  u in^rv^y  w^i  * 

j iunled  hy  iu*r  unwieldy  gsojn»rno!W. 

| AuoHier  ihc-^i?  ]w^f  ytmttirre 

win  I iiy,  8im  nuiv  freq  rtemly  he  w»nnd  ;•:  the  ^ v'Ue  tvh>’  soei!»^  Tv>  rmMgine  Jnwsvlf  a s\tnm- 
cnimii.'f  l»»  id-maie  I toil  d',  -where  slie  aa.siui?*H  h.'der.  l)vr  rra.ad  li  bidug' Urn  valve.  At  the  hid* 
d-v ■ -oi. •■  Hire  odlen  ’*!'  evey  .seenitug:  di'ug  tA  her  keeper,  *<r  h«r  her  wn  -he 

in  mi  d»t.;r)(ie  XttiMr  of  Hdisthoiio'ii  vvi.fh  noth.ing  j will  emit,  daring  her  exeur^ion.^  4 sgreech  that 
fn  p'H'f  n ulm\  nail  iodulgiuo-  ip  a rev^tie.  j;  would  do  honor  to  the  \vhif>(Jr*  of  the  largest 

boftt  ort  the  river.  It  i/  given  with  at 

•df  tytifef . 'from  ..the  Her  tdMflli-  e^vres^idn  And  M ^ttevgy  of  inirpose  that 

rV*^ulJ«:iettt  tp  emthle  her  tti  ear  And  drink  \ Are  VxVi^id^dy  vnmieaK-  Leaving  her  jutid  her 
vvear  .her  elothes  uml  sleep  >vlien  she  should  J UssoehlU's  {o  wutuler  ieibiircly  hMi  k to  the L^calgO, 
&M  al sty  reads 


the  >isage*H>f  thn^  almtjt  fief  I k-f«  n?  fhto  ihnt  btuldjng  and  enter  the  g*itd  of 


ilii1 


7ur  . Docrui's  hoznxso,  Aomm. 
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the  yard  of  the  Retreat.  Here  we  are  at  once 
assailed  by  the  complaining  old  maid  Miss  3. 

This  lady  is  a neatly  attired  personage*  some 
forty  years  of  ago,  of  a plain  but  by  no  means 
unpleasant  east  of  features.  Her  hair  is  very 
gray  and  in  thick  curls.  The  only  peculiarity 
in  her  appearance  is  induced  by  the  great  care 
which  she  takes  of  herself,  and  consists  of  a 
mask  made  from  a pasteboard  box,  with  two 
rough  holes  cut  therein,  to  protect  iier  skin 
from  the  sun.  A fan  of  the  same  material  is 
held  in  her  right  bund.  The  left  is,  as  a rule, 
occupied  in  buttonholing  visitors.  The  story 
of  her  wrongs  w endless.  She  wishes  that  she 
could  write  a book  to  horrify  the  world  ivirh  her 
dire  revelations  of  the  fiendish  corruptions  and 
abuses  that  exist  in  the  Asylum.  vShe  is  cogni- 
zant of  murders  that  have  been  committed,  and 
gazing  carefully  about  informs  you  in  a thrill- 
ing whisper  that  she  has  more  awful  secrets 
hut  dare  not  breathe  them  : her  life  would  be 
taken  should  she  do  so.  Her  discourse  is  co- 
herent, and  she  is  generally  judged  sane  by  those 
who  talk  with  her.  The  writer  himself  once 
had  that  belief.  He  knew  wlmt  it  was  to  be 
treated  as  if  crazy.  Since,  however,  she  rushed 


injury  was  inflicted  was  caused  by  a frolicksome 
patient  snatching  from  her  lap  some  needle- 
work. Miss  II.  pursuing  her  to  regain  the 
goods  stumbled  against  a table  and  fell.  Ton 
arsons  and  forty  assassinations  w ere  as  nothing 
to  this  villainy,  to  judge  from  her  dcuuucia- 
1 tion*. 

It*  it  were  not  for  that  girl  she  would  never 
have  stumbled,  if  it  were  not  for  that  stumble 
she  would  not  have  hurt  herself,  the  girl  was 
guilty  of  all — a perfect  monster,  should  such 
things  be,  etc.,  etc.  Poor  Miss  B.  you  are 
crazy,  no  doubt  of  it ; hut  there  arc  others  as 
crazy  wicon fined.  If  you  had  friends  willing 
to  support  you,  you  would  not  remain  here. 
You  are  just  insane  enough  to  l>o  wretched. 

Miss  B.  is  rivaled  in  loquacity  by  Mrs.  N.. 
who,  however,  possesses  a far  wilder  imagina- 
tion. Her  style  is  different  also,  being  that  of 
a preacher.  At  times  she  has  informed  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  writer  in  particular, 
that  the  whole  Institution  belongs  to  her,  not  a 
rug  worn  on  the  place  but  is  hers ; hut  that  her 
servants  somehow  have  got  the  upperhand  and 
order  her  when  she  should  order  them,  though 
a reckoning  will  surely  come.  Her  mood  chang- 
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word  eludes  her  grasp;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  her  without  a pause,  overthrowing  on  all 
sides  sense  and  syntax,  rush  headlong  through 
sentence  after  sentence  before  arriving  at  the 
destined  goal. 

An  altercation  now  going  on  in  the  yard  ar- 
rests our  attention.  Two  women  stand  shak- 
ing their  clenched  hands  at  each  other.  One 
of  them  is  a tall  German  with  disheveled  hair, 
sun -burnt  skin,  and  toothless  mouth.  Her 
enunciation  is  rapid  in  the  extreme  and  pitched 
in  a high  key.  Part  of  her  discourse  is  in  her 
native  tongue,  part  in  broken  English,  but  all 
so  jumbled  together,  so  strangely  uttered  as  to 
render  us  unable  to  get  at  her  meaning.  We 
are  less  fortunate  in  respect  to  her  Irish  oppo- 
nent— a wrinkled  hag,  whose  maledictions, 
given  with  equal  ferocity,  are  every  where  in- 
terlarded by  profane  expressions  and  obscenity. 

Satisfied  at  length  that  no  serious  harm  will 
be  inflicted  by  either  we  approach  a crouching 
figure,  whose  preternatural  ugliness  fixes  the 
eye.  She  is  engaged  in  embroidering  strange 
characters  on  a strip  of  cotton  cloth. 

“What  have  you  there?”  we  ask,  irrever- 
ently. x . 

“Take  care,  don’t  dare  to  touch  it;  hell 
yawns  before  you!”  is  the  response;  and  af- 
frighted eyes  gaze  into  ours. 

44  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

4 4 This  is  sacred.  It  contains  a dispatch  from 
the  Almighty  God.  It  is  worth  millions  on 
millions.  I am  the  Queen  of  Heaven !” 

Rash  mortals  that  we  were^  we  effect  our 
retreat. 

And  now  there  advances  toward  us  with 
light,  tripping  footstep  and  outstretched  hand 
a plump  female.  Her  clothing  is  soiled  and 
slovenly  worn.  Her  countenance  is  unctuous 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  mutton- 
suet.  Her  discolored  teeth  are  fixed  in  the 
thigh-bone  of  a sheep,  and  her  bare  arms 
glisten  to  the  elbows  with  the  fat  of  the  ani- 
mal. As  she  nears  us  she  drops  the  bone,  her 
head  falls  to  one  side,  and  her  mouth  expands 
in  a loving  leer.  It  is  she — the  irrepressible 
“Moonshine.”  Woe  is  me  that  I am  a man. 
It  is  I who  have  drawn  the  creature  to  us.  I 
have  whiskers,  I am  therefore  adored.  That 
fearful  scene  is  to  be  repeated. 

She  sidles  hesitatingly  up  to  me  and  extends 
her  dripping  digits — my  modesty  takes  alarm 
— I retire.  She  grows  bolder,  pouts  her  lips 
and  essays  to  kiss  me ; both  arms  are  now  ex- 
tended, and  a tender  embrace  would  surely  fol- 
low did  I not  precipitately  dodge  behind  a com- 
panion. In  a low  murmur  are  constantly  emit>- 
ted  expressions  of  affection.  Finally  she  gets 
wearied  by  my  shy  manner  and  sportively  claps 
me  on  the  back.  I thenceforward  bear  a love- 
token  on  my  coat,  the  imprint  of  her  greasy 
hand.  To  state  it  mildly,  Miss  M.  is  continu- 
ally playing  the  ancient  game  of  Copenhagen ; 
without  much  regard,  however,  to  certain  of  its 
rules. 

But  where  is  our  accomplished  friend  Fanny 


L.  Our  search  for  her  is  interrupted  by  a red- 
faced woman  in  the  raggedest  of  gowns,  who 
seizes  us  by  both  arms,  and,  rapidly  vocifera- 
ting, commands  us  with  threats  to  tell  father 
that  Moll  Maguire  has  a litter  of  pigs  and  the 
old  sow  is  dead.  She  also  insists  upon  our 
making  Pat  Mulrooney  keep  away  from  Biddy 
M‘Ginnis,  the  ould  varmint,  the  ugly  baste. 
Ha,  ha,  did  we  see  Tim  O’Flaherty  climb  the 
greased  pole  — didn’t  he  fall  sudden.  Ann 
Sullivan  sha’n’t  wear  her  silk  dresses  into  the 
dairy ; and  we  must  tell  father  that  Teddy 
Roche  doesn’t  mind  his  business,  and  she  wants 
to  go  home. 

I gravely  enter  a note  in  my  pocket-book 
and  promise  all  that  is  asked. 

Fanny  is  at  length  found,  and  a mock  intro- 
duction is  given  her  to  the  familiar  faces  about. 

“Dr.  Patch,  the  distinguished — ” • 

44  Happy  to  meet  you,  Sir.  I have  heard  of 
a relative  of  yours,  who  ascended  into  fame  by 
descents  into  the  water.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly decent  performer — Mr.  Sam  Patch.  Do 
you  remember;”  and  forthwith  Fanny  recites 
with  appropriate  and  striking  gestures  several 
stanzas  from  well-known  verses  in  honor  of  the 
hero  of  Niagara  Falls.  Her  delivery  both  in 
word  and  action  would  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  eloquent  Gough  and  do  no  discredit  to 
Mrs.  Kemble. 

44  The  gentleman  before  you,”  some  one  re- 
marks, 44  is  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor. He  also  has  jumped  over  waterfalls. 
The  ladies  wear  them  very  large  now,  and  oc- 
casionally lose  them.” 

44  Ah!  then  he  is  doubtless  acquainted  with 
the  Maid  of  the  Mist,”  Fanny  replies,  quickly: 
“for  I presume  he  was  gallant  enough  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  lady,  who,  having  let  it  drop, 
missed  it.” 

44  We  have  heard  much  of  your  vocal  powers, 
Miss  L.,  will  you  not  favor  us  with  a song?” 

44  4 Sing  a song  of  sixpence,  * shall  I,  gentle- 
men? 4 a pocket  full  of  rye.*  A bottle  of  rye 
wbisky  is  meant  by  the  poet,  I surmise ; it 
often  induces  singing  for  sixpence.  Ha,  ha ! 
As  for  me  I have  only  a wry  fhce.” 

44  Pshaw,  Fanny,  be  serious ; wre  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  music,  and  would  delight  to  hear 
you.” 

44  Well,  what  will  you  have  ? What  is  your 
favorite  style  ? Operatic  or  the  simpler  baJlad  ? 
Sad  or  gay  ?” 

44  Sing  us  the  melody  you  like  beat.” 

44  Well,  the  one  I sing  oftenest  is  the  Blind 
Girl.  It  suits  me,  for  I am  always  groping  in 
the  dark.” 

She  strikes  at  once  into  a plaintive  air,  which 
with  its  pathetic  words  absorbs  the  attention 
of  her  visitors.  She  sings  with  real  feeling  and 
true  expression,  and  her  voice,  though  not  rich, 
is  very  sweet.  Upon  our  repeated  requests  she 
sings  another  and  yet  another. 

44  We  are  infinitely  indebted  to  you,  Miss  L., 
but  we  are  not  yet  satisfied.  We  know  how 
much  farther  you  are  capable  of  pleasing  us, 
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and  long  m you  duiute.  Yen* 
we  hope?’' 

♦Oh  ni>,  l )ir*ve  Moii  vet-  «.'f  .tvfiring, 

and  so,  of  What 

will  von  h*v&?"  ' : > :<l}':  ‘ 'y 

£\  Any  thing  yb.n  pfcyise.^  ; / c-, .'  • yy  ‘ 

She  *tru i gldeos  hf*  shabby 

.afc3tr$-  With  both  hiiftiis  iift£f  lhiy$}jp^vpd  man- 
ner pf  wii  ®&mt&  <*  gfHcPfifk  w*~ 

tiide.  Them  hitmriing  ife  mu&fc  tMt  aftmild 

W played.  iwnui*  jmo  jgbv&«: 

Chanxetnfci  pirPiiirtmtag  fcfei 


gifted  -with  .tmmh-  banntv  and  i novo  than  ordi- 
nary iutete.t *j‘l*  I'k*  pf  1 1$  latter  pysm  ftp# 
remain  and bprid  foil h in  je^nnecr. 


tbcfion  M 1 ip*  lieeft 

ones  or  the  t >V4 irir tffcr 
a<:qninrtf4Tt<^;:^lir^ii;'  f ??>*i»Went  itf  >he  world 
in  e x teiwi  v^  ar^i  to  'teiut-e  nnstv- 

doted  ^mecrddi^  fine  of  the  «v^{  miv- 

£ulav  of  mmeeteA  wUhu  young, 

ph  vxjuian  ftirueit^d  .to  Um  Asylum.  She  Who  vex 

him  the  X>dty<  #£  j$»  doer,  saifl# 

dh>mrbfrp£  }W  teflecilon^  by  tm  Yb%wd~ 

bdy  /drer  mulody.  ^hv  make*  hi.ro  ’ present*, 
of  bomptev*  of  W?*x3b*,  uml  is  never 

happier  xha»  when  site  -^es  kmi.  v 

The  interesting  ^ Maonihiue.-’  I. have  Then- 
tinned  is  eqnjoiucd  with  her  in  persecutions 
of  this  doctor,  but  .?hbws  jtws  good  taste  in  her 
tkthd^tratioti^-T-hei ng  wfcnt  to  fill  the  key- 
d^jf^fif^gTlstlcryn'd  f«f,  and  thrust 


full  fcrtV'dive  yearn,.  and'  ti&r  locks  are  tfmie 
^ruv, , * . 

W«  clap  our  hands ..loudly  oh  with  a superb 

courtesy  she  sinks  at  our  feet. 

“ The  Cachuea,  Friwtr,  the  Oaehucn!" 

;§  Certain]  vT  ihv 


lords,  Yoa  will  excuse  my 
slippers,  they  arc,  ha!  h*I  the  best  I have,  hut 
thevir  fit  is  charming  ” She  |ir<Untdet  bet  hare  ! tied  ap  with  rnrioua*o»dorcd  siring.  At  the 
toe<  to  our  gtue.  and  .then,  • ah  a..»tnjh>v  ! -approach  of  evening  he  • usnallv^  Ittid#  ft  (town 

lA«nehe->  iimv  the.  wild  > hove  with  all  the  rdian-  j of  these,  rffletfvfyi  oo  tijfo  H/tarJ 
ii«>r:  of  a Spuai^h  ^eflofirftV.  The- ' lnp%i»pfr  the  i Forborne  te.as.on  (prv‘bnb)«r  Mr  long  j-sidefiro 
f\rx\  the  passion  o(  vt*  not  apt  irons'  urv  ’ in  the  A^ybmi)  My\  Kuehanan'  m ti«e  t«> 

etvet;  ron  ntmref  ;fei{ fch^teir,  0*ov  [da edits  j mule  patient  known  to  ihr.  ptddn*  -shv  i- 
Ape  ttshwifttl  w^iih  tbrror  at  itV  rotidu5.uuo  ami.  * often  inquired  after- bv  the  *i  n tor,  iior  '$f#m 

**'  hbj  her  fn>>wdl.  indicate?  her  .monomania;  «he  i>  ••  u 

Fonny  wan  tnu|w?timiahly  at  one  period  d^iit  Jaiues  BurlmUnn  to  hav^  been  hojv.hti^ 
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band.  A quiet,  motherly-looking  old  lady,  she 
is  always  decently  attired  and  inhabits  a com- 
fortable bedroom  in  Hall  3 of  the  main  build- 
ing. A large  doll  is  ever  with  her,  which  she 
sometimes  imagines  is  one  of  her  children,  no 
less  than  forty-five  of  whom,  she  affirms,  have 
blessed  her  union  with  the  Ex-Chief  Magistrate. 
In  times  past  Mrs.  B.  had  some  kittens,  which 
she  also  nursed  as  her  offspring. 

The  writer  made  a call  upon  her  not  long 
since,  and  wishing  to  be  well  received,  and 
knowing  her  predilection  for  distinguished 
guests,  announced  himself,  his  modesty  con- 
senting, as  traveling  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Siam,  then  visiting  the  United  States.  She 
hoped  the  king,  my  master,  was  well,  and  did 
me  all  the  courtesy  in  her  power,  inviting  me 
into  her  apartment  and  giving  me  a seat.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I ventured  to 
say  that  it  wes  strange  that  the  wife  of  a Presi- 
dent should  be  in  her  position. 

Oh  no,  not  strange  at  all,  some  political  end. 
She  would  soon  be  free,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  com- 
ing that  very  afternoon.  (Mr.  B.  has  been 
coming  every  day  for  the  last  six  years,  yet  the 
old  lady  is  as  cheerful  as  a cricket.)  She  suf- 
fers no  disappointment,  for  she  forgets  every 
thing  said  or  done  as  soon  as  it  has  passed. 

I also  hazarded  the  remark  that  I w*as  in- 
formed and  believed  the  venerable  President 
was  deceased.  She  burst  into  a laugh,  and 
turned  to  my  companion  with  the  exclamation . 

“Do  hear  him  ! — he  would  impose  upon  me 
with  that ! No,  Sir ; I had  a letter  from  him 
yesterday.” 

“Are  you  well  cared  for  here,  madam ?” 

“Well,  Sir,  the  fare  is  without  variety.  The 
soup  is  very  good — but  is  nothing  to  the  ten 
courses  to  which  I have  been  accustomed.” 

I burst  forth  into  rage  at  the  inhumanity  of 
her  spouse  in  allowing  her  to  remain  so  long 
with  strangers,  but  was  brought  to  a stop  by  a 
horrified  look  on  my  host’s  features. 

“Do  not  dare  to  speak  so,  Sir!  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  as  much  grieved  at  our  separation  as 
myself.  Circumstances  are  uncontrollable ; but 
I am  resigned  to  the  will  of  my  Maker.”  And 
she  uttered  a long  homily,  as  most  Christian  old 
ladies  would  in  her  imagined  position. 

Being  informed  that  I was  an  artist  desirous 
of  taking  her  portrait,  Mrs.  B.,  with  her  sweet- 
est smile,  consented  to  sit.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  picture  we  respectfully  withdrew. 

Most  of  the  amusements  of  the  patients  are 
only  acceptable  to  convalescents  or  to  mono- 
maniacs. Of  such  a character  arc  draughts, 
chess,  dominoes,  and  cards.  These  games  are 
continually  played  by  certain  of  the  insane,  and 
great  skill  is  not  infrequently  found  among 
them.  Loggerheads  and  quoits  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  to  whom  it  is  safe  to  intrust 
them,  and  who  arc  desirous  of  exercising  w ith 
them.  At  one  time  daily  military  drills,  with 
drum  and  fife,  took  place  in  the  yard  of  the 
Asylum.  It  was  amusing  and  instructive  to 
see  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  martial  airs 


upon  even  the  demented.  They  would  go 
through  the  evolutions,  too,  with  an  exactitude 
that  was  surprising ; and  stimulating  the  mel- 
ancholic cases  to  exertion,  the  drill  probably 
not  a little  helped  to  promote  their  recovery. 
Falstaff,  gazing  from  afar,  might  think  he  be- 
held his  ancient  army  in  the  grotesque  compa- 
ny before  him. 

Fine  facilities  for  swimming  are  afforded  on 
the  island;  a small  shanty  serves  as  a bath- 
house at  its  extremity,  and  male  and  female 
patients  enjoy  in  the  season  the  luxury  of  a 
dash  into  the  East  River.  Mention  of  sharks 
having  been  seen  occasionally  deters  the  timid 
from  venturing  in,  but  no  accident  from  the 
presence  of  that  fish  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened to  island  residents.  There  are  some- 
times discovered  among  the  patients  accom- 
plished performers  in  the  water — men  convers- 
ant with  all  known  feats,  and  able  to  spend  half 
a day  disporting  on  the  surface.  Good  skat- 
ing is  also  to  be  obtained  in  the  winter. 

Each  inmate  is  allowed,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
if  lie  is  fit  for  it,  to  busy  himself  with  his  favor- 
ite pursuits.  The  penman  finds  ample  occu- 
pation, under  the  doctor’s  direction ; the  cab- 
inet-maker, painter,  caqienter — all  may  work 
at  their  various  employments.  A museum  until 
lately  existed,  in  which  specimens  of  the  more 
curious  w ork  of  inmates  was  exhibited.  Draw- 
ings showing  infinite  patience  were  exposed: 
nccdle-w'ork  of  the  most  outrd  character.  The 
larger  part  of  the  museum,  however,  consisted 
of  contributions  from  outsiders. 

Fishing  is  to  be  had,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
as  good  as  formerly.  Lobster-nets  are,  how- 
ever, set  at  the  proper  time,  and  not  a few  of 
the  shell-fish  find  their  way  into  them.  There 
is  one  eccentric  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
the  piscatory  tribe.  He  is  a sort  of  hermit ; 
has  built  a hut  in  the  marsh  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  island,  where  lie  spends  most  of  the  day, 
coming  to  the  Cook-house  for  his  meals  (when 
he  has  not  amply  provided  himself),  and  to  his 
proper  hall  at  bedtime.  He  is  called  Hudson, 
and  his  grizzly  hair,  long  as  a woman’s,  is  coiled, 

Chinese  fashion,  at  the  back  of  hjs  head,  under 
a variety  of  handkerchiefs,  rags,  and  an  old  hat. 

He  speaks  little  English,  knowing  apparently' 
just  enough  to  enable  him  to  ask  for  fish-hooks 
and  tobacco,  for  he  is  a continual  smoker.  He 
is  of  German  nativity. 

Another  prominent  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton 
is  “ Black  Jimmy,  ” a jolly,  clever  darkey,  whose 
romantic  story  of  his  incarceration,  as  given  by 
himself,  runs  thus  He  is  not  wholly  a negro, 
his  father  haring  been  an  Indian,  and  he  in- 
herits some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  savage 
people  to  which  he  is  allied.  His  former  mas- 
ter, wiiose  coachman  he  w*as,  is  declared  by 
him  to  have  also  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  was  once  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  Jim- 
my, as  time  progressed,  manifested  matrimonial 
inclinations,  and  as  his  tastes  leaned  toward  his 
father’s  race,  a young  squaw  became  the  favored 
object  of  his  addresses.  This  most  beautiful 
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of  women  (Jimmy  grows  rapturous  in  picturing 
her  charms)  favored  his  suit,  adoring  him. 
But  their  marriage  was  not  to  be.  When  does 
the  course  of  true  love  run  smooth  ? The 
Mayor  interposed,  influenced  by  jealousy.  He 
informed  his  servant  that  if  he  espoused  the 
fair  Indian — being,  as  he  was,  half  red  man 
himself— he  would  become  equal  to  him,  the 
Mayor,  and  such  a thing  could  not  be.  Jim- 
my, infatuated,  would  not  listen,  and  his  mas- 
ter, by  the  high  hand  of  power,  shortly  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  will  be 
surmised  by  the  reader,  doubtless,  that  Jim- 
my’s insanity  manifested  itself  first  in  love- 
making  to  a beautiful  guest  of  his  employer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  story  the  writer  re- 
marked that  the  narrator  was  certainly  “done.” 

“ Oh!  no,”  Jimmy  wittily  replied ; “ I ain’t 
done,  I’m  accomplished ! ” And  this  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  An  ingenious  tinker,  he  re- 
pairs all  the  umbrellas,  pans,  knives,  rings,  and 
spectacles  brought  him  by  attendants.  He  soles 
and  patches  shoes,  makes  tobacco-pipes  and 
fancy  canes — in  fact,  is  a sort  of  mechanical 
Admirable  Crichton.  Jimmy’s  great  delight, 
however,  is  in  fishing,  and  many  a fine  mess  of 
black-fish,  bass,  and  eels  does  he  furnish  for 
the  resident  physician’s  table.  There  are  the 
remains  in  him  of  a once  surprising  agility,  but 
some  injury  has  so  affected  his  right  leg  that  it 
bends  with  difficulty,  and  he  drags  it  stiffly  as 
he  walks.  His  countenance  is  capable  of  the 
most  ludicrous  expression.  His  fancies,  as  a 
rule,  appear  to  tickle  him  amazingly,  and  he 
may  not  unfrequently  be  found  convulsed  with 
smothered  laughter.  His  eyes  close,  every 
muscle  of  his  face  is  contorted,  and  his  body 
writhes  in  a vain  attempt  to  free  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  mirth.  An  artist  might  seize  the 
habitual  grin  that  adorns  his  features,  but  tl\e 
chuckle  would  have  to  be  left  to  imagination. 

Jimmy  is  not  unable  to  utter  brilliant  say- 
ings, but  he  talks  sad  nonsense  most  of  the 
time.  He  is  also  a most  amusing  stammerer, 
working  his  jaws  full  five  minutes  before  the 
word  escapes.  I subjoin  a specimen  of  his  style 
of  conversation : 

“ Good-momin’,  Mr.  D.” 

“ Good-morning,  Jimmy , that  was  a capital 
eel  you  caught  me  yesterday.  You  shall  have 
your  tobacco  to-morrow.  ” 

“I  knew  it ! Honors  as  honors.  When  you 
deal  with  re-re-sponsibilitics  of  course  you 
will,  will — I know  honors.  • 1 know  gentlemen. 
Gentlemen  al-al-al-al-al — ” Jimmy  seems 
going  into  a fit. 

“Now,  James,  be  careful  what  you  say. 
Don’t  do  it.  I would  advise  you  to  well  con- 
sider— ” 

“D-am  it,  look  here,  Mr.  D.  ! You  think 
you’ve  c-caught  a gudgeon,  but  I’ve  caught 
m-more  fish  ’n  }iou  have — kickle,  kickle ! ha, 
ha,  ha ! he,  he,  he !”  And  convinced  “ he  had 
me  there,”  my  black  friend  goes  off  shuffling 
with  his  lame  leg,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders 
with  glee. 


Jimmy  has  all  the  negro  fondness  for  high- 
sounding  words,  and  inasmuch  as  one  of  his 
numerous  professions  is  that  of  com-cuttcr- 
general,  I informed  him  that  he  was  a distin- 
guished chiropodist.  He  labored  to  commit  it 
to  memory,  and  ever  after  announced  himself 
in  that  capacity  as  a “ stingus  kiropokus.”  A 
large  book  being  under  my  arm  one  day,  he 
gravely  asked  if  it  was  a “ Hokopeekus,  ” that 
being  his  nearest  approach  to  the  word  Ency- 
clopaedia. 

On  Christmas  and  New-Year’s  Day  all  the 
talent  of  the  Institution  is  usually  assembled, 
and  an  entertainment  is  given.  An  exhibition 
of  this  character  is  present  to  my  mind  in  which 
a magic-lantern  was  the  prominent  feature,  the 
slides  of  which  were  mainly  furnished  by  a 
young  artist  recovering  from  an  attack  of  ma- 
nia. His  productions  were  mostly  of  a comic 
character,  and  numbered  some  two  hundred 
pictures.  He  was  helped  in  the  mechanical 
contrivances  by  an  ingenious  physician,  since 
deceased.  The  designs  were  all  original,  and 
drew  forth  enthusiastic  plaudits.  The  war  of 
Secession  was  w'aged  at  the  time,  and  many  of 
the  drawings  were  political.  John  Bull  was 
represented  in  one  about  to  fight  a duel  with 
Brother  Jonathan.  They  stood  boldly  con- 
fronting each  other,  according  to  the  code,  un- 
til Brother  Jonathan  pointed  his  pistol,  when 
J.  B.  ’s  countenance  fell,  and  he  raised  his  right 
leg  in  an  attempt  to  leave.  A “ Magic  Mirror” 
excited  much  amusement ; it  had  the  quality, 
according  to  the  lecturer,  of  reflecting  upon  the 
character  instead  of  the  face  of  the  in-look- 
er. Some  dozen  figures  presented  themselves. 
“ Brother  J.  saw  some  pumpkins.”  J.  B.  very 
small  potatoes  indeed,  and  Jeff  Davis  no  less  a 
personage  than  Old  Nick  himself. 

A menagerie  was  shown,  which  numbered 
among  its  inmates  all  known  animals,  and  in- 
cluded the  far-famed  Gyascutas.  An  the  spec- 
imens passed  through  a cage  on  the  curtain,  the 
giraffe  with  great  difficulty.  The  female  ele- 
phant wras  only  got  through  by  means  of  pulleys 
and  the  forcible  endeavors  of  three  men , but 
when  the  turn  of  the  monster  male  elephant, 
“Atlas,”  came,  it  was  found  only  his  head 
would  enter  the  cage.  The  lecturer  then  an- 
nounced that,  unwilling  to  disappoint  the  spec- 
tators, he  would  have  the  animal  cut  up  and 
his  vast  proportions  be  shown  them  in  parts.  Ac- 
cordingly a procession  appeared,  which  a hyena 
led,  drawing  in  a cart  a tusk  ; a musk-rat  with 
his  cart  brought  up  the  rear  in  more  than  one 
sense,  conveying  as  he  did  the  tail  of  Atlas! 
There  was  also  a “Magic  Microscope,”  in 
which  a feather  in  a young  lady’s  cap,  properly 
magnified,  exhibited  a number  of  young  men 
on  a»  string — the  limits  of  a magazine  article 
forbid  me  to  mention  more.  A fine  pianist, 
who  had  been  a patient,  accompanied  the  pic- 
tures ; and  a solo  player  on  the  comct-a-piston 
added  to  the  delight.  Vocal  music  also  found 
skillful  exponents. 

A complete  minstrel  band  at  one  period 
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aihhAfa  Irishman  diMiuguisheU  himftelf  l>v  l&  I vo5|>t  keep  Jong;  I ought, tip T*&?e ' litem  • feiif-- 
pigeouAvings  mul  extrauediuaty  agjlity,  No-  }ic<I  tw«  day*  % gpA*/  ^ 1 

r&li  ifc.re,  hopping  up  and  ikmrt  as  thcMigh  to  thiy;dcdn>dorrhehavJ  hTb^  dwv’tl 

pi  w t*.xr  in  end#  shoo.  And  Jimmy  the  &jb  />mJ  undre^cd  by  the  iuendam^,  for  be  vnmid. 
dfer  to&v  1u*t  in  ecstasy:  a.  perpetual  £miie  <Ju. • nothing.. for, hims^ifA  .He  wri 
o»?8ftd  through  his  bristly  iiiuHtnehe;.  in4  his  such  thing  eotiUt  ho  iTxjtected  rtf' Idriv  Out  df 
left  ihg  heat  time  .extravugntttiy  to  die  wheejs-*  this  living  death  he  ^n»  passed  i tit  * ike 
tags,  and  dtriekmgs  v>{  hi?  instrument-  I$u*  thc>  -.niuli^  ■ AAu>x  of  more  uftmiijgauul  wete  i 
m.  *?***  a ^ciAetwA^np  nwlenf  wearnid-r  pu-^ y have*  ■'^liish,  hisfsjr*  or  ahjee ; yel  iftiV  tmf- 
iicwA  pbysieimijs  and  nmfniw  were  equally  UfA  tercr  was  one  who  had  conyukod  large  unlit- 
%KtetL  * ' ' • .' ‘eneea  with  j^iigifinf  at  hi*  Unshed  imitati/ips 


■With  J^ughier  at  Ju*  llnibhed  knitati/iDv 
A cornu-  lecturer ,tnd  ventriloquist  well  known  j of a hypochondriac  * 
tot  the  puhlu  : ba*  urn  infrequent  t ly  ;^yejji • 'pur-  j . ' Shortly  nfttu*  his  decease  another  Hoserabte 
iom;ime>:  in  tlio  Juatkiuuna  acid  they  v.erv  of  !• mart  breathed  -his  last  within  the  waits  of  the. 

-1  . . ) 1 • . 11  A - '.  a . » • » . 1 .1,2  ir  ■ ’ • • • * * . ■ ■>..  '*r.  : ■ 1 ' ' 


a cliaT^eljw*  eii^dingly  u^eeiptable  ta  the  i&~ 
mates;.  Hi*  fate  wa>~  most  sad.  He  died  the 
HifTibl*  death  of  a bypo<>houd>uu^il  mutd-W  ; 
•m>t  11  Mummed  In*  pite- 

out  He  ivux  nu  illhHtratmu  'pt 

\U*.  of  nlh>\\4ug  tin  rjebve  Ifc 

tci  mix  m?u  lie 

obm.isv.id  n competency ttdivnd  h>«m 
dinmhesK  and  yretit:  mart.  lie  vertum 
tuHiy  rdmfrMted  him self  fa  the  A&y  - ! 

hint  tsva  years  ago,  and  Ms  story  mrt 
thus > 1 *’ ’’ ; . ^ ’ ' 

;H<  j hhiijrht  riui  it  hnnse ; ordered 
und  pai.l  ftvr  fVrviinire  to  h»/  pit  tiifjre- 
in.,  armed  ut  i)  W&  thrill  A.tid  loeild  V.i^Vy- 
d ompty  ; dept  on  tiie  tioor;  hecami: 
disgtisu?d  and  sold  it  next  day  for  a • : 
met*?  song.  I then  redeeted  ; hmitd  ! 
had  .h^t  a large  ^1101  uf  knew  ; , ' . 

t ought  Uj  he  under  care ; niid  cut  no 
here  h‘->  it  . v 

From  the  deepest  nteliwi^oty'  lip:; 
rapufJv  sityk  ih’to  hTpm’jionUrin  of  Ihe  , 

C1  ^ Irn vngeoi t .elm f acae r.  Fie  was 
l!vv/iir  (u  /rhdxt  of  putrcihrt'.on  ; 

nIi.0,.  imuM  em  nothing;  hW  mtmi  vr»sf 
d<  t:<n«ip  ^.*d  , milk  •>  ;n;«>s 

-Hp  «Jr<>riipiO-,.i  talking  dkelT  : J ;; 
ec»,*e.  and  would  unuti^tn.KaWy  lui'-e 
stared  himseTf  to  dtuitii  Ii/mA  V*t  .n#fv)  '^|p 
•Iwsoa  forced  upon  him: 

liia  dckgsteci  riaruis  eateted  huMnoitib  ^.vS  v • 
uppalliDc.  Ofiiom  may  he  mmu  fi 
ti.H  ttmr?hw  ennse  of 'his  rtui4i{\^  Xf^  -yy" 
hipl  midieted  Intttself  to  tilts 
u*e  of  that  drug.  N»rii  to 

the  mibeidfhy  srnve  of  Ins  eeustuuhou 
tl iat  a slight  serai  ell  t»u  one  /d'  kikf^cf 
eansed  it  ro  swell  inordinrtwlyv  'ifoxtyMft' 
wimM  poVut  to  it  with  tle^pait‘v;;h‘trbut' 
foot  \i  deza!  ! Look  at  it!  t it 
horrUde7  Cr  all  gungrehc;  f'nh  • h ’ • 

. how  it  ?■  I clmll  dni  of  cholera 


iWyhim.  An  educated  llunganarf  he 

praotited  law  it?  rite  iity  ym<  ^ pntieut- 

ilirdeurh  Wh<  C.&Utsed  hv  t He- >Wir 

ew  Ullkhig  of  his  po;:.jjou  in  Uis  uain*e  — 
hi>w  Ikv-wW  wealliiV'  Miid 4e:  Siftnti  .of  hti 


1 '»«  cr ivagiiira. 
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de  prophets,  de  New  Jerus’lem  for  eb- 
*Y\  e Hasting.  Yea,  berily,  eben  so,  now 

and  Fore  her.  Sclah.  In  de  beginning 

\ was  de  word,  and  de  word  was  made 
in  six  days  out  ob  nothing.  Paul  an 
apostle  to  deni  dat  am  wid  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— peace.  Blessed  am  de  mcr- 

I ciful,  for  dey  shall  pluck  corn  on  de 
Subbiv  day/’ etc. 

Charley  speaks  as  if  reading  from  a 
^ j book.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
i t he  piece  of  paper  is  of  service  to  him  ; 
ffm  lie  never  was  known  to  preach  without 

lljBL  it>  His  is  certainly  a Scriptural  dis- 

course,  and  delivered  with  earnest 
j j purpose,  yet  we  are  not  sorry  when 
SV  he  commences  singing,  in  his  weak, 
lackadaisical  way,  the  words  of  an  old 
■ j Methodist  hymn. 

] While  he  is  so  occupied  let  ns  talk 
| with  “ Paddy/*  who  is  hitching  des- 
perately at  his  trowsers  in  the  potato- 
patch  yonder.  He  picks  up  his  lioe 
; : ns  we  approach  and  vindictively  lae- 
iijslk  ••..it  orates  the  ground. 

“Paddy!” 

■ -$£,'  ; }.  “ All,  go  long  wid  ye  ; I’m  busy.” 

Jit  /Then  a sudden  idea  strikes  him;  he 
.*|ar/  rushes  up  to  ns,  thrusts  his  bleared 
*-yCft  aru*  haggard,  twitching  mouth 
. into  tsi \ fact',  and  catching  lm.  fry  the 
^ hipped  of  my  coat  propounds  the  quea- 

. •/•’  tit  ill  : 

j “D'ye  remimber  the  ponies  I gave 
your  father — three  colts  and  a bay 
inare — beauties,  every  son  of ‘e in  ?** 
“No,  Paddy,  you  never  gave  them; 
they  were  bought  at  n good  price/’ 

“ D*yo  mind  that,  now?  Wasn’t  I 
the  largest  laud-owner  in  the  County 
IC  Harney  ? I>*ye  know  Tim  O’Brien's  tavern  ? 
lie  was  next  door  to  me.  Take  this.”  lie 
puts  in  my  baud  a hit  of  broken  crockery,  and 
closes  my  fingers  upon  it,  “Keep  that,  now. 
I)’yc  mind?  D'ye  mind  that?” 

He  hitches  his  trowsers  again  und  is  off,  with 
a painful,  nervous  step.  I turn  my  back,  won- 
dering, as  1 move  away,  if  he  were  not  a horse- 
jockey  at  one  period,  when  my  sleeve  is  pulled, 
and  lo!  Paddy  once  more.  He  motions  me 
to  extreme  caution,  slips  another  bit  of  au  old 
plate  into  my  hand,  “D’ye  miud  that,  now?” 
and  is  gone. 

As  the  artist  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a likeness  of  him  lie  has  picked  up  during 
the  adventure  just  related  au  attenuated  and 
s[»ectacled  figure  looks  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
drawing,  and  then,  with  irrepressible  indigna- 
tion gleaming  in  his  eyes  ami  quivering  in  ev  - 
ery word,  declares  that  he  will  have  no  such 
wurk  done,  in  the  land. 

“‘Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  the  like- 
ness of  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above  or  in 
the  earth  beneath/  Da re  ye  disobey  the  Sec- 
ond Commandment?” 

The  artist,  in  despair  with  the  portrait  he 


CAimv  j)ih<»crbixu. 


recognize;  the  placid  countenance  of  Black 
Charley  is  about  to  pass. 

*•  Iiow  are  you,  Charley  ?” 

“ Quite  well,  tank  you,  massa." 

“In  a hurry  ?” 

“No,  no  great,  inassa/’ 

“I  have  here  some  friends  who  lack  instruc- 
tion. Will  you  not  edify  them  by  a discourse?*’ 

“Can’t  preach  widaut  notes,  Sab.” 

I know  Charley  * peculiarity,  and  at  once 
hand  him  a scrap  of  blank  paper.  He  surveyed 
if  for  a few'  moments,  and  then  rapidly  enun- 
ciated the  following ». 

“Brcdren,  de  Queen  of  Sheba,  Moses  and 
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hns  obtained  with  such  difficulty,  mdily  <ug-  vuii  whom  he  i*  feud  of  dimmnsmg  ethita;  aii-d 
flint  it  can  hnrdly  he.  eoit^^fvtl  the • Ji be~ ;■ ] ptdnlcs,  iirki  & dinfe  uinbisVftg'  ih^ikgife  tftpn 
<d  /iny  tltfnfr  ' liuoh-  ir  Wpiild  be  «$&*<*{{  to  conceive.  i mr. 

■:  Jctn^ki>!nvr^ look*  pu*.kted,  blit ^ttivi^^^jtcoNyllik^tjLradc  bgru'm*t  tM  GAveraiij^n^  wjrffi 

ihe.  •vjr^ytiou  by  -asking  fi>f mmr  robimco,  whiidkj  yoljibJfc  bitermin^iiiig  ,jf  tjmip-  iu  ;tio  IjeJiv- 
&$*%*:  fan* idnve,  on  the  earth.  beneath,  and  in  the 

•‘•‘Jr  is  mine,’*  be  ndorn%  as  be  p*n:kct*  it. . j Girder  flic  eertb . then  the  mhoi  $ *th 

/* Ait yoa  June  isTrimoV*  - y ykj."  . V . k-  ‘ fife  ninftfci  kdomrutv  wiU  i^ilVrand,  to 

We"  look  our  ^mmude  tar  tbs?  im  of  bis  : dunking  be  b rebutting  hit-  SiodtWirgaiuom.v, 
property  end  rvdne  trow  the  prepuce  of  O&kTdlkr  upon  an  entirely  di  verse  theme  with  end- 
^vSm^ibf  ■ ;;  le^  petijni>':itV  and  confusion.  A mum  rhfic- 

Cpmimnm’  our  walk  we  sovtti  reach  the  en-j  uious  e-it.fu ••vt.niti  of.  a debate  wa*  never  imug- 
t ranee  of  the  main  A-yh\m ; and  (here  before  pufoL  M — — r;m  oivuy  from  the  Asylum  not 

iS  ro»rib*rt,.My  smoking  uniter  u large  willnw-  hw£  *?nei:  and  entered  the  tin  ivy,,  securing  nu 
tree,  w &&&*$  two  iifdniduab  that  dcserru  ) mroas-uleiaMe  -'bQuniymtmey* . Tim  suite  of 
Mufiiv,  his  wind  was,  Itowo.ve<rv  -«ooo  discovered.  mu! 

. ....  . - m wa<  sent  to  his  former  abode,  deeteimmg 

; lksv'eitj>Jumev  un<J  eonspinnyy. M 

j A?  we.  torn  from  Mm  limn*  cm.m.s  iTurAtfiv 
■:  Inm  an  active  figure  carrying  si  jinY!  tff  whire- 

wash  with  if*  proper  brushes.  Cl.i^  wJrole  per- 
son from  his  hat  to  hiv  shoes  is  ornamented 
« «BPIP  with  the  chalky  fluid.  His  feature'*.  exhibit 


Otfo  iJvCVT 


Tlie^  titllis  bzut  rdd  man  \yifh  fhti  ion^  Whites 
beard  of  the  fnsiitutiotir 

latvi  lieen  A piUteni  thirty  ■y4ir^  Ab 

amirtide^Vm/ehnioe,  k A one  of  v.is-  bam-tb  UmC 
bit  ptt?a  served  limlctr  Nkpofeuti  Uni  JJfCv- 

> va^llt>his  priM3r  iur  raAvs  xdl  titw  okot  tcdHicco ; 

he  korc^  ii?  U Wtinld intiiinimaa  ttv 

o,  M*e;  Vie  may  !>e  Mibjert.t**  A^rniiton  oc- 
bu t sxttHVirglT-iitayljeil  ysyvopomui  ot 
»nba;uiy  b,a\c  nor  been  muni  filled  by.  J,ku  k*r  a 

'hjiiij:  fie  is  very  u*eftdnv  his  iv^v-.; 

i ^rx+n t { ik i n g fs»r  the  foedlenl  diBeerv,  aad 

;& f i%- hffo Ad tht ry. 4 • :-  . -‘-'y,  ,y.»  ;\r 
H-  M— — y bti  '{n^bbi^Oj  wlio., 
dtiy  j^eulhir  y^n^inly  iliift. 


.yyi  fy  Iniks'  kt-nsc  iriiidh  cA fh<?  f4fi}‘ev  but  f^u 

;::;;Si!^Hr  pt  tljo1 V 

fhVnd  atrtohg  t)ie  y>iitienti. 
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resides  in  his  stomach  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
tracted. 

“Now,  doctor,  there  is  only  one  place  from 
which  they  can  be  taken ; under  this  rib.  See. 
Insert  a knife — magnetized,  you  know — tbeu  it 
won’t  hurt  roe  at  all.  There  is  a boa  con- 
strictor among  them.  I know  by  his  twisting." 

He  also  says  he  would  have  been  President 
long  ago,  if  it  were  not  for,  for — but  his  rea- 
sons are  more  numerous  than  excellent. 

“Doblcr's”  eccentricities  are  shown  by  ac- 
tion rather  than  speech ; he  seems  unable  to  do 
any  thing  without  reference  to  mathematical 
rules.  If  he  sees  a stone  at  some  distance 
from  him  which  he  wishes,  he  is  impelled  to 
approach  it  by  a series  of  zigzag  movements. 
He  first  gazes  at  it,  makes  some  abstruse  calcu- 
lation, and  then  with  regular  paces  marches 
away  to  the  west  of  it.  Here,  meditating  a 
moment,  ho  proceeds  at  a right  angle.  Hav- 
ing thereafter  described  with  his  steps  a series 
of  triangles,  equilateral  and  isosceles,  he  i> 
perhaps  within  a few  feet  of  it.  This  is  an  aw- 
ful moment,  and  demands  much  thought.  Fi- 
nally a rapid  advance,  a sudden  putting  out  of 
his  arm,  and  the  stone  is  his. 

Another  individual  not  far  off  is  either  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  acrobatic  powers  or 
has  inaugurated,  some  new  religious  ceremony. 
Ever  and  anon  be  stoops  and  kisses  with  solem- 
nity the  ground  between  his  feet* 

A patient  is  dead ; there  passes  ua  in  the 
road  yonder  a rough  pine-  coffin  on  a trestle 
carried  by  two  lunatics.  The  first  of  these  is 
* 1 John  Dunn,”  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge,  His 
appearance  is  that  of  a savage  beast ; a brutal, 
sensual  mouth  is  ill-concealed  by  his  bristly 
beard,  and  two  swinish  eyes  illumine  his  swarthy 
countenance.  The  conception  formed  of  his 
character  is  not  exceeded  by  the  reality.  Cruel 
as  he  may  be,  he  is  harmless  unless  provoked ; 
and  again  John’s  ferocity  seems  rather  the  work 
of  idiocy  than  aught  else.  I should  judge  him 
absolutely  ignorant  of  what  would  produce  a 
feeling  of  pain  in  others*  A playful  blow  from 
him  intended  to  testify  to  his  good-humor  wall 
us  likely  us  not  be  administered  to  a part  of  the 
body  that  will  feci  the  injury  for  a month. 

I hope  to  be  pardoned  For  giving  a striking 
illustration  of  his  selfish  instincts,  his  total 
want  of  humanity.  A patient  in  the  sick-room 
was  given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  hi«  demise 
being  every  minute  expected  John  was  told  to 
get  a coffin  ready.  He  mistook  the  order  for 
an  announcement  tlrnt  the  man  was  dead?  and 
soon  appeared  by  the  bedside  with  his  14  red 
box.”  To  his  disgust  the  patient  was  still 
breathing.  He  was  summoned  then  for  no- 
thing, and  his  anger  burst  forth  in  on  exclama- 
tion to  the  sufferer,  intermingled  with  oaths, 
4i  M-m-m ! Why  don’t  you  die  ? Why  don’t 
you  die  ?” 

As  we  follow'  the  coffin  on  its  way  to  the 
Dcmd  House  we  descry,  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  with  one  hand  upon  a tree  and 
anxiouslv  surveving  the  water  upon  all  sides 
Vot.  XXXII. 
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of  him,  an  example  of  heroic  perseverance  that 
deserves  better  success  than  he  has  met  with. 
u Rafferty” (with  some  degree  of  education  and 
bom  in  the  Middle  Ages)  would  have  rivaled 
all  brother  alchemists  in  perseverance  in  the 
chase  after  the  philosopher’s  stone.  For  the 
past  five  or  six  years  he  has  stood  morning  and 
afternoon  in  that  same  position  awaiting  the 
drying  up  of  the  East  lllret.  His  bosom  is  de- 
pressed or  elated  by  the  rising  or  the  fulling  of 
the  tide;  occasionally  the  water  is  very  low 
and  then  Rafferty  trembles  with  delighted  an- 
ticipation. The  spirits,  however,  sadly  inter- 
fern  with  his  plans.  Murine,  mundane,  and 
aerial,  they  are  all  opposed  to  him.  11c  fights 
against  hope,  encouraged  only  by  visions  in  his 
dreams.  Latterly  lie  has  come  early  into  the 
office  before  setting  forth  on  Jiis  protracted 
watch,  and  solicits  a pass  to  the  city  from  the 
attendants.  He  is  usually  told  he  must  pro- 
cure a heaver  hat  of  the  latest  Parisian  style 
mid  a standing  collar  before  the  document  can 
bo  granted  him. 

While  we  gaze  upon  him  the  doctor’s  smnll 
boat,  laden  with  officers,  nears  its  landing. 
Erect  in  the  prow,  and  brandishing  a bout- 
hook,  is  the  famous  ‘‘Admiral/’  He  is  adorn- 
ed, as  usual,  by  a battered  old  silk  Hat  profuse- 
ly ornamented  with  tags  of  string  and  colored 
cloths,  a clay  pipe  showing  its  bowl  among 
them.  His  ragged  blue  coat  displays  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  buttons  of  various  patterns. 
Slightly  bent  by  his  eighty  years,  the  Admiral 
yet  exhibits  an  elasticity  of  muscle  that  js  won- 
derful. His  head  in  both  its  facial  and  cranial 
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I Kel.v*v;  A eariwcy  iii  nirijii'  per 

£<?jiy  hi*  Uke  vot  oh,  tlAigfoto/  A iiory 

nvui  that  'he  wa*  v>tjgk  r piV<if<)>  ' Ko  qnetfivs) 
thnt  %«on  »*icf  lie  doubt  - 

less  once  ftfryed  on  i priVamitv  Afneh  cpa^r 
Sojfjntt  at  tiwek  md  ikh>  bim  to  >ing  a nautical 
Mine  in  .which  a h represented  ix* 

crpwyiixift,  svilb .tecA*  *be  vlfrrte  of-  life  nar- 
rmpr’s  party/  He  then  appear*  a voterunre- 
iautig  .lus  • 

he  »ippn,aelies  the  cfwmixT:/'  litliiy 
uhd  features,:  nay.  his  n ucie  body  uiu*tTdtttf& 

1 ^ .wnttfat.  -.The  Admirk}  is 

mm-i*  l>y  In-  h*li<*vv-oiirHin«?Tt,  h’uf  though 

M-* ' 0npr0r;rrrh>»i5  are  of  i\  tearful  imtnre,  hi* 
Ivnrfc  k -T**t Wo^e  tjwu  his  hiHv  ttV  siiiaro  <>>: 

&ri  Men  ihiu  bx-  ts  a Avit,  add  (its  mdwujVts 
at  it  nre  nf  u most  hnlir ron*  ehurnmiM*.  tyffljfi 
mapper  &y'  iibrppidnd  bis  soh tehees  hu me \i  nnd 
■ !a%>be«v  V •- .'.  •.  \ ' '*  1 1 ‘ K 

iliit  wy . have  arrived  ut  the  Bead  arid 

<imgk>y<M  opening  vH*,; 

.':l5lnx$iitr  to  tlie  4 f«t«rztuve 

shilTe  enliveie?  h?>.  cynical  aspect,  though  lie 
prooeotte  in  a iniyiuo^rlikc  truy  itx  deposit  the 
croilin  ill  it*  /ptojfc/'  j >&.<?*.  and  discharge  its 
bearer*.  Mr.  Quirky  if*  heppx  : In;  is  Iff  a so- 
citil  wiitiire,  and . w a ir  pddi tj  i <h . to  Ids  3$nn^ 

. ptfiiy ■’ . A eorj»>o  is  to  h tip  a gjrnun  of  .sunshine 

v portmuitvOft  lbs  :jdW$-  • When  one  is  beside 
him  ho  Vs  in  Ins  normal  vAi'inem.  two  or  three 
enable  him  to  former  over\  hot, Me.  hut  should 
five  honor  at  the  same  time  his  hmMdo  habit;*: 
tinti  l^nigley  is  cx.d.ted  to  t he  tenth  hejpveti  of 
serene  hfef*;  Tho  fy^asmuul  'jpr*M&*t*vi  ex- 
■ ftmination  ton.le  hv  the  .pbvsiriuti*  n\v.  by  him 
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formation  is  a puxjdo  to  the  mnfi  eif  science, 
It  wouhl  appear  thm  ouen,  when  ,st)  mew  hut  of 
the  ponsisteney  of  soft  ^wita  pereha,  it  hud 
been  emighfc  between  two  heavy  rocks  ami 
tborchy  lost  its  pristine  rt  On<:  eye  is 

miu’h  lower  than  tlte  otlier,  at»*i  over  it  Ms  fore- 
head projects,  a iH^iUng  maws  of  bone.  He  - 
movo  hi*  hat,  look  upon  him  from  4 very  painty 
similar  ahnorm'ul.  ilrvMopments  present  rhem- 
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rni^r  6rhi.^yfetrv,  ItebreHsf*  Andiiow  je>  jis  ^usJmmKiyujg1*  WHh  un 

in  « *ma]l  jovriiYuned  m.  « -fKlc n Imj iiii i m j^,  tlio  -fir»=i . excursion  to  a Fon  M^n  A>  the  far*  best- 
we  enter  being  merely  un  ltnfurmshed  rorpiri  cxtr^'iiiUv:  Y*f  tii.W  Lboiri  i,he  gmtmd  mi  which  ir 
tacle.  for  ectliiis  with  their  occupants.  %r\ni  Mauds  ha:  he<o«  rcMOifc-d  front  u»o  g.rayp 
second  is  the  fliKaectingVrGom  and  QmglpYs  tune  by  the  buriutatitfwhln  «>»!ri<tavc»r$  wriV  ot  i;s 
Mtnggery.  Si\  months  ago  tin's  would  have  jKtddH’t  <•*!'.,  -Vvlo'v  mime  i?.  given.' fu  the  Mnjc- 
riutigbred  the  goal  of  Dickon*;  a rusty,  .nn&fy,  inn* — Thome*  Mawy.  Kwp.  architect,  m »vs<m, 
dusty  spectacle,  it  abounded  on  nil  side*  with  iwupeidvr,  eLil  engusser,  {ibil&mjfheiV  Mid  phi-* 
strange  sights*  A witch’*  cavern  or  a mugi-  kut..h  vopjM. 

chin*  work-shop  were  fcmggeMed  to  the  mind  The  fort  h a circular  Twmwrt  of  earth,  on 
.A  the  beholder ; an  artist  saw  in  rcabty  the  Whi  Aw  Mauds  a wall  some  four  feet  high,  built 
comciTtbmal  den  of  an  alchemist.  Strange  of  blmTAef  clay  and  gras* dug  from-  the  inarch 
-looking  instruments  lay  dp  ifcA&tstir,  bits  iffiM  hi»hithlit.  Througlythe  Wall  project  the  mouth* 
mm  and  broken  [dates  intermingled  with  n mis-  yd  several  large  wooden  cannon*  which,  when 
y-d  la  neons  collection  -of  pors  and  pans.  In  the  preMmied  >o  him  V»y  the  Dpuniussitiners  during 
middle  of  the  rooin  stood  n table  wdtirholh>wd(  fhd  p^t  war,  TViomu^  aeeepted  with  uunn 
and  metal  covered  mtrface.  adorned  with  j fhjj^ksy  'feehinitig.  they  w on  Id  die  a grenf  r»nn 
knives,  and  edibles.  Overhead  hung  the  staffed  ter  t ion  to  the  Island  ur»d  ci iy  in  frjglt Poring  ojf 
skin  of  dw  alligaVor,  and  other  nondescripts  io  rebel  privateer*.  He  ho*  cropied  a bouse  of 
sad  want  of  repair  were  on  the  wulfe;  with  novel  appearance  within  this  pumper  eotifain- 
Umnv  n n'fiq'unterf  prims,  a omdfcd  and  fanciful  ing  two  sfeejfiiig  apartment.-,  n bitem  n;.  and 
mirror,  dried  herbs,  a rat -trap* y u curious  h>b,  nM ting- room.  together  comprising  | i-.pnre.  h-ss 
n bird-cage  .smothered  in  dirt  ami  feathers,  than  twelve  feet  by  eight.  Hi*  g;mhu«  shows 
ragged  garomuf.v  a Japtfue^o  hut..  A large  a t .^ic  tor  tin:  sublime.  norm  bui  rim  tirin  g 
filling  the  irmigiurtfinu  wjcJr  though)*  vf  flowers  dicing,  therein  admitted,  The  lndh  - 
red-bot  inuifi  mid  boiling  oil.  gloomily  rested  in  hook  nmi  sunHvwers  sully  interfcrc  with  a 
Ota-  corner,  A whizxhjg  above  him  cod  flu1  fit"  of  Ids  inieivshog  domicile.  He  is  now 
visitor  I nsti naively  dodged  ; no,  it  woe;  mu  the  building  u at(#*!iO  YiiugiUiur  hack  of  thk  to -ton - 
o ;sf-c.r -fed  bat  — a couple  of  Imvndc.ss  pigeon^  lain  }m-  nmmiodiiop.,  w ldcli  exists  in  \ust  qum>- 
ntEvely  have  flown  over,  ami  then  u ghtuc**  irnar  tlries— inhb*imagiiirtth>f».  The  wholesrmcture. 
tlkv/t£*ibog  diftcoveted  a dOve.-cote  with  tfoum  U gather  Wiib  the  joug  ehibankod  road  kmdibg 
doverj  diugv  denixenv.  One  bin!  sim  WU  un  .•  t«.t  if,  m the  work  of  hi*  ov/n  ftatuU,  amt  ha> 
v*hl •fashioned  lanteni  nulling  »dth  o : b<#ugh.»f  o.*ft<pic.j  'm.u-o  Hutu  Hneo  y«-;os  *.«J  Wlmr  he 
wuiiiawl  leaves;  anil  several  caw  jump  over  Vhe,  devnis  bn  Ypluable  Htoc.  N;or  i*  i|,c  w«*rk 
fjo<^r  to  'their  hiding-place*.  The  r0fim  bay  without  v uimv  to  the  ('nrumlssionc:^,  b.v  oi  iiiu 
since  hoen  denned,  riu*  frtttupt?iy  taken  otd,  f-prncm  u( -et m stf ueti'^i  he  h«s,  hi  order  ,v»  fc.r»  - 
dhi)  novv  presents  the  appearance  winch  Diir :•  d>fr  if.  acj  c^ddc.  dog  wytiral-  di#eho«'  th?\uigh 
sketch  indicates.  i f,lmn>av^}b  ami  Hi  ns  dminxd  arKl  wmderpd.usc'- 

Mr;  Quigley  can  not.  porlmps.  be  called  cmzyi  ! fid  n j>an  bf  it.  The  extent  of  ids  labors 
Irtlt  , ha  wifl*  bWvA  Id*  charm  tensfdja  and  fd*  ^|or  ^hirk  may  bo  biuferstood  whea)  it  i* 

arc  not  t hosts  of  a tiantral  mun.  i mini  that  at  least  sixteen  H«|imre  rods  imvc  been 
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to  you  Mr.  Thomas  Maxey.  These 
distinguished  guests  of  the  Commit 
siormrs,  Sir,  have  admired  nil  your 
workmanship  that  they  have  seen,  hue 
desire  yon  will  favor  them  with  deepen 
insight  into  yonr  domain.” 

“Yes,  yes,  it  isn’t  done  yet;  when 
the  magazine  and  other  improvements 
are  finished,  then — ” 

“ It  is  a wonderful  performance, 
Mr.  Maxey.  ” 

“ Yes,  it  will  be  valuable  to  Govern- 
ment, no  doubt  of  it ; but  my  gain* 
are  small.  Is  this  a good,  bill  ?”  He 
T exhibits  an  undeniable  five- dollar 

; greenback. 

1 * First-rate  ! ” 

“ Hr.  Js  son  gave  it  to  me. 

yfcgw;-  Many  gentlemep  pay  me  well  for  my 
jj252£^.  trouble  in  showing  the  improve- 
mclds.” 

‘"Why,  yes,  yonr  pocket-book 
seem-  bursting.” 

“Oh  itV  not  all  money.  I wish 
, t0  keep  some  root-beer  and  ginger- 
bread  for  visitors ; but  it  is  hard  tc 
get  them.” 

“Ah,  this  i.s  the  house.  M ay  we 
go  in  ?” 

* A Cert ai nlv.  ” An d he  pushes  ope n 
the  door.  We  enter  one  at  a time, 
the  building  will  not  hold  more  than 
three  (and  they  knock  one  against 
the  other),  so  filled  is  it  with  wood- 
work and  the  masonry  of  an  oven. 
Wt  The  furniture  consists  of  the  refuse 

of  the  Institution.  The  proprietor  is 
sorry  he  has  nothing  to  offer  us. 

“ By -the -by,  Mr.  Maxey,  you  have 
not  yet  given  me  the  solution  of  that  problem 
I once  proposed  to  you.” 

“ What  problem  ?’* 

I enunciate  the  old  college  question  for  de- 
bate; “Can  a Chimera,  ruminating  in  vacuum,; 
disseminate  second  intentions?” 

Mr.  M.  looks  puzzled;  “I  hardly  under- 
stand, Sir.” 

“Pshaw!  a man  of  your  intellect!  It  is 
plain  enough.” 

I repeat  the  formula,  emphasizing  each  word. 

“Well,  Sir,  it  is  doubtful  if  Apollo  and  the 
Nine  Muse#  ever  sowed  seeds  m Uruguay.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  now  revolve  in  their  orb- 
its ; electricity  and  the  printing-machine  have 
worked  wonders,  hut — ” 

“Do  you  thiuk,  Sir,”  I seriously  ask,  “ that 
Briarens  has  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“Brims?  Well,  it  is  j>erhaps  probable. 
What  did  you  say — the  Crimeu  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Diana  and  mythology.” 

“Pshawl  Mr.  Maxey,  you're  a man  of  gen  - 
ius; but  you  can’t  have  carefully  studied  the 
question  I propounded.  You  are  straying  from 
it.  Hadn’t  you  better  think  it  over?” 

Tom’s  jaw  hangs  in  a vacant  expression  as 
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raised  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  that  a great 
part  of  the  material  was  carried  a considerable 
distance. 

He  has  also  ornamented  the  causeway  lead- 
ing to  the  fort  by  a stone  gate,  the  erection  of 
which  would  seem  to  mark  an  era  in  architect- 
ure, as  it  is  not  built  according  to  the  rules  of 
any  ancient  or  modem  school.  A great  in- 
centive to  his  labor  has  been  that,  deeming  the 
proprietorship  vested  in  himself,  he  indulged 
tiie  fond  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  the  city 
would  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  purchase  the  whole  for  the  advantage 
of  the  metropolis.  The  engraving  exhibit#  two 
huge  openings  near  the  top  of  the  gate ; these, 
Thomas  says,  are  to  accommodate  wild  geese, 
who  will  deposit  eggs  therein  and  raise  their 
progeny.  As  will  be  surmised,  it  is  not  the 
first  time  he  has  been  after  wild  geese. 

Passing  under  this  gate  we  proceed  along 
the  embankment  until  wo  come  to  abridge. 
This  we  stand  admiring,  for  its  oddities  are 
worthy  of  some  little  attention,  when  there 
rushes  up  to  us  from  the  fort  beyond  an  excited 
figure  crowned  with  a woman's  bonnet  of  an- 
tique date. 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present 
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ever  may  be  the  state  of  certain  private  estab- 
lishments, I am  confident  that  no  instance  of 
the  kind  exists  hi  the  Institution  of  which  1 
have  treated  ; none  at  least  without  good  ex- 
cuse. Sometimes,  as  has  been  show  n,  improper 
cases  are  consigned  to  the  resident  physician  s 
care,  who  keeps  them  of  course  for  a short  pe- 
riod, until  assured  of  their  sound  mental  con- 
dition. when  they  are  discharged.  The  certifi- 
cates of  two  physicians  testifying  to  the  derange- 
ment of  a patient  upon  entrance  compels  this 
course  of  conduct. 

There  are  within  the  walls,  it  is  true,  a few 
no  more  crazy  than  many  outsiders ; hut  they 
are  destitute  of  friends,  and  a passage" to  the 
w orld  at  large  would  intensify  their  idiosyncra- 
sies and  finally  compel  their  return  to  the  Asy- 
lum. Any  person  able  and  willing  to  take  them 
out  and  try  them  in  their  respective  professions 
would  he  gladly  welcomed  bv  the  resident  phy- 
sician. They  excite  pity  which  to  a certain 
extent  can  not  be  shown  them. 

The  public  ear  would  listen  with  credulity,  I 
suspect,  to  dire  tales  of  cruelty  practiced  by  the 
officers.  I can  not  honestly  oblige  it.  Abuses 
to  a limited  degree  unquestionably  exist,  and 
ever  must,  in  this  Institution  and  others  of  like 
character  While  huuum  nature  is  as  it  is, 
provocations  of  an  exasperating  description  can 
not  be  overlooked  at  all  times  without  a strength 


be  replies  : Perhaps  1 had.  My  taruin’,  Sir, 
may  not  be  equal  to  yours,  but — ” 

“ Of  course  you'll  master  it ; and  now  good- 
day.  Sir.'’ 

Hands  are  shaken  around  the  circle,  and 
leaving  Torn  jabbering  at  us  from  behind  his 
parapet  about  the  duties  of  Governmeut  until 
we  are  out  of  his  sight.  After  pausing  to  take 
a sketch  of  “ Black  Jimmy, whom  I see  on 
the  dock,  busy  at  his  piscatorial  occupation,  I 
take  my  leave,  having  closed  my  sketches  of 
the  lunatics  on  Blackwells  Island. 

Visitors  are  usually  eager  to  know  the  cause 
of  this  or  that  case  of  insanity,  and  pleasure 
undoubtedly  would  be  conferred  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  curiosity.  Romance  upon  ro- 
mance lies  in  the  past  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tients (though  occasionally  they  are  demented 
through  reasons  too  vile  to  mention),  hut  it  is 
impossible  as  a general  rule  to  arrive  at  the 
facts.  A large  proportion  of  those  confined 
here  being  foreigners,  poverty,  with  its  attend- 
ant ills,  the  want  of  friends,  despair  have  driven 
them  mad.  Cultivation  of  one  mental  faculty 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  is  also  a frequent 
promoter  of  hallucination. 

The  public  mind,  filled  with  the  fictions  of 
novel  writers,  indulges  the  notion  that  in  all 
insane  asylums  persons  of  perfect  sanity  are 
unjustly  imprisoned  against  their  will.  WJuit- 
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hence.  They  arc  gentlemen  of  heart  and  mind, 
and  their  subordinates,  beneath  them  ui  culti- 
vation, have  the  kindliness  of  disposition,  the 
compassionate  feelings  of  the  ordinary  mail. 


of  intellect  that  is  rare.  Patients  are  occasion 
ally  struck  bv  the  attendants,  but  the  head  phy 
Rician  and  his  educated  assistants  do  their  ut- 
most to  prevent  all  such  manifestations  of  impa 
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COME  gently,  Death,  when,  at  the  close  of  Life, 
Worn  with  the  march  and  weary  of  the  strife, 
I draw  my  latest  breath ; 

Like  some  kind  friend,  who,  with  a noiseless  tread 
And  silent  voice,  draws  nigh  unto  my  bed, 

8<>  come  thou  gently,  Death. 

Oh,  let  me  close  my  eves  like  one  who  sleeps 
While  o'er  my  sense  thy  dreamless  slumber  creeps, 
And  let  me  softly  lie 
With  calmly  folded  hands  upon  my  breast, 

Like  one  who  after  labor  takes  his  rest, 

So  let  me  gently  die. 

Oh,  may  my  end  like  that  of  some  sweet  day, 
When  the  red  sunset  pales  and  fades  away, 

Be  tranquil,  calm,  and  still  ; 

And  may  a feeling  of  serene  repose 
With  gentle  radiance  soften  Life's  sad  close, 

Arid  peace  my  bo*om  1*11. 


May  kindly  faces  gather  round  my  bed. 

The  cherished  friends  with  whom  my  heart  is  wed  ; 
And  gently,  softly  fall 

Death's  twilight  shadow' ; may  I,  listening,  hear 
Like  silver  harp-airings,  sounding  ew'eet  and  clear, 
Angelic  voices  call. 

Whether  it  be  when  summer  skies  arc  fair. 

And  summer  birds  make  music  in  the  air; 

Ob,  gently  time  my  breath; 

Or  in  the  winter  when  the  chilly  mow 
Wraps,  like  a shroud,  the  cold,  dead  earth  below. 
Oh,  gentle  lie  my  death. 

Come  like  the  change  w'hieh  paints  tho  autumn  leaf. 
Atul  let  the  parting  hour  on  earth  bo  brief, 

The  hist  beneath  the  skies; 

Come  gently,  Death,  when  mv  Life's  race  is  run. 
Whin  I the  victor**  fadeless  wreath  have  won. 
And  dose  uiy  wean-  eves. 
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HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN, 

»v ^ ui  Aiiitfrr*  , -. ...  ' 

HgbMn  the  'world  on  fcijfsi  Us  it  hop  on  many 
important  sit.hje.ctK  \VV  had  fouiul  flic  nvad-. 
uWrr  fririu  which  oftored  the  best  f distance  U> 
ordnance.  We  emdd ' v\iTW m'ct  it  Vessel  whuffi 
Van  rt<>i  fee  Stink  <W  pierced  fey  ordinary  wej&ht 
hi  thcdal ; but  we  ham  not  yet  coiismictod  one 
Avhf$r  may.  tiot-feo:,  run.  itawu  by  a weapon  es- 
pVciully  uUftptod  for  ihe  purpose.  The  strug- 
gkt  Wftweeti  gnus  amljdjtte#  i a still  undecided. 
But  B k that  n change  in  the  character 

oK  naval  wnrfnre  irhpending,  the  importaueb 
of  jhSfc  • j^ntly  af  ipreciut ed . 

Bteam,  although  Iwpg  ti^ed  lattliF  on  butd  fluid, 
water  o*  u xrnpspvHhvg  ugent,  b«*  never  been 

adopted  u direct:  of  tv  n r ike i f . 

AUlkoigh  Jess  ferrtblo  £nd  deaf  tractive  than 
gunpowder,  it  i tu  gey.  *>f  produc- 

tion and  ivmcrtJ  Which  mi)  nnihe  it  cm  bmp 
prolmWy  nlYjfirijdahfc  m?hument  cd  way  The 
first  pemoi  *to  ndvdehie  ami  j ihutruta  the  ad- 
vantage* of  f teain  as  tv  weapon  for  naval  war 
fare  was  i^itdl^  KDckth^  hrigTjmtnt  etui  com- 
mander of  if&  ihtrtnik  Vgftsa  tioot  />n  the  Mis- 
sissippi ,/  tbljei**  hiiye  ifulecd,  spetndart-d  upon 
the  possihsHiiiM  of  fighting  with  Misigti)  hnt  U< 
him  h n p v i vu  Aid eh tly  belongs.  ihe  tmiHr  of  hrv?- 
ing  first  givnu  xl  practicable  *hupv;  As*>iso  the 
diafmrtidit  of  dying  a martyr  to  irs  dcnionsim- 
tlfrpy  y ,-V,  '*■.  i V ■,'-'•*•  yli 

Ail  will  recollect  ftotvy  ti  Very  few  months 
iigOr  the  toitjou  was  stanled  by  the  atimwikak 
ment  That  two  powerful  steam  nun^  were  lyd(^: 
in  fhfc  Mersey,  with  -which,,  'it  was  belie*,  »*d.  the 

and  how  much 


huAutfi^  cKkfir. 


nvsirtfBi^-fCMwi -J-orcefla  me  vebtifji  uiiebt  raise  the  blockade 
tvjoi,  •!  EUct.-  CUurloH  J«wj4  Mjiei > " ^ were  - relieved  when  the  British  government 
4lu>  Vaxoa .^Ihmxkitig  thu  d And  iliu' n^ard  p^T iiftsm!  tlienriv  slfik  tug 

i-*!  • “t  ■•<)>< i-ca  ‘*f  ‘He  Wwsc.-j t^rec'i'&i  iheCiiii^e^w  ii>  of  their  value  liy  paying,  for  'them' 

— .1>eulh  <4 Etna.  'ttnfinkhed.;  more  than  o,  .miliipti’-df ‘dob 

THE  djeeon-n'  of  gunpowder  and  the' 'fiitroV  ht  coin.  Nor  cart  we  overlook  tiv*?  pet' 

AuctVvvn  t$  idcam -power  have  revoiiitiofk  ihmumves  oi  the  wbti  rank  m the  whtck  of 
i zed  the  pmHicr . nf  wur,  tlwmg'h  the  art  ixun&in^  Caroiiua,  m Mobile  Bay,  at  Sayawnah, 

essentially'  the  fame  as  ever.  The  fpear  has  at  “fdmrlestou,  apd  elsewhere^ 

Veen  dropped  for  the  nfiet  lUnl  the  ' luiriof  has  Let  us  recall  the  memorable  #tb  of  March, 
given  place  to  the  can  no  a.  For  niorutlimi  \ *b2,  whet:  the  Mernm'ac  made  her  appyar* 
two  ecntAriea  the  ririproveiuentii  in  warfare  dmieln  Hampton  liootis,  ainl  ^ tie  iitemliv  ba>- 
have  been  mainly  ;n  exjiehthennng  with  gtiti-  ing  it  all  h»r:.t?wn-  way  with  our  fleet  there, 
powder  and  Vit.  moons  for  resisting  its  fefiiepfe.,  Q«ticr»l  Wtkil  tfie^aphed  that  lie  e^J^cted 
KnglamL  France,  and  America  have  been  fore-  slit?  wnuld  f»r^  ovt  Into  t.te  •wean  ami  prey  on 
most  in  the  ram  of  diacti.ivery'  and  ingenuity,  our  blocks iluig  81^11^1  ro*as.  With  what  breuth- 
The  prixe  has  been,-.  ■%xp$cisdty':aF  teiref'  naval  lessr  anxiety  did  rvc  to  rixe^rtiertlars  bt 

ftipreniacy.  tvWh6  rules  the  sea  rales  the  hex  resisrh:.^  onset  up  cm  «ml  into  the  Oiimher' 
is  the  nuixinu  while  the  converse  fe'not  httub  ermhtng  in  thy  oaken  svefei,  pf  the  t 
eiptftlty  true.  The  contest  has  been  '-finally  iv«  frigatn  .as  tf  they  had  beoti  matk  of  laths, 
narrowed  down  to  one  of  ordminre  and  of  .ir-  -and  m three-founhs  of  an  hoar  snikfng  her.  , 
mor.  From  the  field,  Or  xmher  from  the  sfy*,  with  a large  portion  of  heqr  t?reVr.  hi  the  Inifeni 
the  quCKtipn  Is  tranuterrad  the  foundry  and  of  the  bay-  Tho  inut^bid  monsterthen  turned 
the  sldp-rard,  upon  rh<;  VOotrgress-  -aud  disdainfully  almking 

The  pmblem  is  to  ^oh?troct  a navigable  ves-  front  h&r  '$$ $!$$*$  most  pondenms  Muit 
sel  whieh.  wbihs  invuhiexnfele  Itself  is  powerful  ami  shdkv  doHhwrti^y  - bow  her  position-,  and 
lor  offense.  Each  has  in  turn  kept  produving  irf  a Tew  moments  .^n^htnl  itm  proud  yltip  of 
heavier  guns,  which  has  necessitaKMl  heavier  war  into  ^ wveck.  FimnCft  were  kindled.  Tpc 
armor.  It  was  Vj almefico  to  etc  | sinking  ship  bccsmc  a .valdrvin.  t|f  tu>y.  The 
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wounded  were  consumed  in  the  conflagration. 
A spark  reaches  the  magazine.  There  is  a 
thunder  roar.  The  air  is  filled  and  the  sea 
covered  for  a moment  with  burning  fragments, 
and  the  ship  has  disappeared  forever.  And 
now  the  triumphant  Mcrrimac,  flushed  with 
victory,  turns  upon  two  other  United  States 
frigates.  But  seeing  them  both  Aground,  and 
having  no  fear  of  their  escape,  the  conqueror, 
in  his  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  returns  to  his 
lair,  behind  Craney  Island,  to  come  out  again 
and  finish  his  work  on  the  morrow. 

The  awful  tidings  ran  along  the  wires  to  the 
remotest  city  in  our  land.  None  can  forget  the 
anguish  of  that  night,  or  the  dread  with  which 
the  morning  was  awaited.  How  great  was  the 
relief  when  it  was  known  that  the  Monitor  had, 
in  the  night,  crept  into  that  bay!  And  how 
miraculous  was  the  salvation  it  wrought ! Had 
the  Merrimac  possessed  the  speed  and  powrer 
of  a ram,  instead  of  being  mainly  a floating 
battery,  the  little  Monitor  would  speedily  have 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  No  missile 
which  either  vessel  could  throw  could  pierce 
the  armor  of  the  other.  A powerful  ram  would 
have  demolished  either. 

As  a new,  important,  and  original  applica- 
tion of  principles  well  known  in  naval  warfare, 
the  claim  of  invention  of  the  Ram  is  w orth  more 
than  a passing  notice.  The  navies  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  already  show  signs  of  adopting  and 
incorporating  the  ram  principle.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  something  of  its  inception 
and  history.  The  name  of  Ericsson  is  indeli- 
bly connected  with  the  history  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, and  with  naval  science  in  general.  So 
is  the  name  of  Ellet  entitled  to  most  prominent 
mention  as  the  man  who  not  only  contributed 
largely  to  the  resources  of  his  country  in  his 
profession,  but  who  also  rendered  his  country 
inestimable  service  by  his  origination,  construc- 
tion, and  command  of  the  Steam  Ram  Meet  of 
the  Mississippi.  A.  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  eminent  man  can  not  but  be  of  service  to 
his  countrymen. 

Charles  Ellet  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1810,  at  Bucks  Manor,  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  His  first  years  were  spent  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  and  his  first  education  was 
gained  from  the  teachings  of  his  noble  mother. 
At  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  school,  where 
he  showed  great  aptitude  for  classics  and  math- 
ematics. Two  years  later  he  became  assistant 
surveyor  to  Judge  Wright,  of  Maryland.  In 
less  than  three  years,  with  his  savings,  he  went 
to  Paris  to  complete  his  education.  Return- 
ing, after  two  years  of  study,  to  his  former  po- 
sition, he  was  soon  appointed  Assistant  Engine 
eer  on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal, 
then  in  construction,  of  which  he  afterward  be- 
came chief. 

During  this  period,  about  the  24th  year  of 
his  age,  he  advocated  the  use  of  wire  suspen- 
sion bridges,  and  proposed  to  the  authorities 
of  Georgetown  to  bridge  the  Potomac.  The 
plan  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  extreme 


youth.  On  the  31st  of  October  he  was  married 
to  a most  amiable  lady,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Two  years 
he  spent  in  various  works  at  the  West,  and 
there  became  impressed  with  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  had  before  published  a work,*  which 
is  a thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
economy  of  traffic  by  road,  canal,  railway,  and 
river.  As  such  his  calculations  were  much  used 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  though  not  al- 
ways with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  author. 

In  1840  he  proposed  to  the  city  and  council 
of  St.  Louis  to  build  a wire  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  proposition  was  rejected. 
The  following  year  he  constructed  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount, 
a beautiful  structure,  and  the  first  upon  this 
continent.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  on 
several  of  the  most  important  roads,  canals, 
and  bridges  then  in  course  of  building ; and, 
indeed,  there  arc  few  of  the  great  projects  for 
public  improvement  of  that  time  which  did  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  professional  counsel. 
In  1847  he  commenced  the  suspension  bridge 
at  Wheeling  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, one  thousand  feet  span,  the  longest  in 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  across 
the  temporary  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  which 
was  afterward  replaced  by  the  present  noble 
edifice  by  Mr.  Rocbling. 

From  that  time  his  reputation  was  deserved- 
ly great  as  a civil  engineer.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  Hemp  field  and  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railways  he  made  several  \isits  to  Europe, 
where  he  was  received  as  one  of  the  heads  of 
his  profession.  In  1848-9,  at  Wheeling,  while 
engaged  on  the  bridge,  he  made  a series  of  ob- 
servations and  calculations  on  tho  Ohio  River, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  its  naviga- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  are  subject  to  great  floods  and  corre- 
sponding droughts.  This  tendency  increases, 
as  the  country  is  settled,  by  the  rapid  drain- 
age. The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  Wheel- 
ing varies  from  twenty  inches  to  more  than 
forty  feet.  Mr.  Ellet  shrewdly  conceived  that, 
by  hoarding  the  excess  of  water  it  might  be 
rendered  serviceable  for  navigation,  besides 
averting  the  great  damage  by  floods.  His  cal- 
culations and  surveys  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  His 
plan  was,  in  effect,  to  make  of  the  Ohio  River 
a canal  one  thousand  miles  long,  which  should 
be  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats  of  ordi- 
nary tonnage. 

Although  Mr.  Ellet  was  a Civil  Engineer, 
he  was  soon  after,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, chosen  by  the  War  Department  to  survey 
the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  complained  to  Congress  that  the  pe- 
riodical inundations  were  sweeping  atvay  and 
destroying  millions  in  actual  property,  Insides 
arresting  the  development  of  the  State.  His 

* “The  Laws  of  Trade  in  Reference  to  Works  of  In- 
ternal Improvement.*1  Philadelphia,  1S3T. 
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report  to  the  Government,  with  that  on  the 
Ohio,  are  published  in  one  volume,*  and  com- 
prise at  this  day  the  most  comprehensive  and 
exact  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  its  confluent  streams. 

Mr.  Ellet  found  that  the  use  of  dykes,  or 
levees,  along  the  banks  caused  the  water  to 
rise  higher  between  them,  because  the  river 
was  previously  wont  to  fill  the  swamps  adja- 
cent. Either  fresh  outlets  must  be  formed  for 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  water  some- 
where above  the  present  delta,  or  the  levees 
must  be  raised  indefinitely,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  and  with  a continual  danger  of  breaking 
away.  His  remedy  proposed  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  seemed  to  be  the  most  natu- 
ral, the  most  secure,  and  the  cheapest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial  to  apply  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  advocated  the  building  of  dams  on 
the  Ohio  or  other  tributaries,  to  improve  their 
navigation  and  secure  the  lower  valley  from 
inundation,  and  urged  Congress  to  adopt  the 
work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Bailey,  on  a small  scale,  turned  the 
expedient  to  good,  account,  on  the  Red  River, 
in  extricating  the  gun-boat  flotilla. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  disastrous 
Red  River  Expedition  conducted  by  General 
Banks,  in  April,  1 864,  the  gun-lx>ats,  in  retreat- 
ing down  the  river  from  Grand  Ecore  to  Alex- 
andria, were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the 
shallow  water  at  Grand  Rapids,  just  above  Al- 
exandria. The  flotilla  w'as  thus  caught  in  a 
trap.  The  army  was  compelled  to  remain  at 
Alexandria  to  protect  the  gun-boats. 

Colonel  Bailey  extricated  the  fleet  from  its 
desperate  situation.  He  constructed  two  solid 
piers,  projecting  from  either  shore,  so  as  to 
dam  the  waters  of  the  river,  throwing  a strong  j 
current  into  the  centre,  thus  creating  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  the  boats  down  the 
stream.  The  rapid  current  of  the  river  and 
the  scarcity  of  materials  for  building  the  dams 
rendered  it  a tvork  of  great  labor.  It  was, 
however,  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night, and  the  fleet  was  saved.  The  skill  and 
energy  of  Colonel  Bailey  in  this  achievement 
were  so  conspicuous  that,  by  a joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  there  was  tendered  to  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Ellet,  by  actual  survey,  pointed  out  the 
sites  for  the  dams  on  the  Ohio,  and  demon- 
strated that  their  cost  and  management  were 
insignificant  compared  with  their  efficiency. 
That  they  would  produce  the  effect  desired  he 
claimed  was  matter  of  scientific  proof.  Tak- 
ing the  two  plans  together,  for  the  Mississippi 
and  the  0*hio,  they  present  a grand  scheme  of 
public  improvement,  by  which,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  expedient,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  may  be 
improved,  and  their  borders  relieved  and  ul- 
timately protected  from  inundation,  and  the 
whole  valley  rendered  habitable. 

• “ Ellet  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.*’  Phila- 
delphia, 1863. 


When  we  consider  that  the  area  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  is  a million  and  a quarter  of 
square  miles,  and  that  ten  thousand  miles  of 
its  streams  are  navigable,  we  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  bold  and  magnificent  scheme  by 
which  he  proposed  to  maintain  the  navigation 
of  the  great  rivers  through  the  droughts  of 
summer,  by  supplying  to  their  volume  of  water 
from  artificial  lakes  or  reservoirs,  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  tributary  streams.  The  plan 
thus  suggested,  though  received  at  first  as  a 
wild  and  chimerical  project,  has  won  its  way 
to  public  confidence.  The  city  of  Pittsburg 
formally  petitioned  Congress  to  adopt  the  plan, 
with  a view  to  military  defense  as  well  as  nav- 
igation. The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  tried 
the  plan  on  a small  scale.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  there  may  be  those  now  living  who 
will  see  the  plan  realized,  and  who  may  re- 
gard its  projection  as  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent steps  in  the  world's  history. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  Mr.  Ellet  should 
have  contemplated  this  as  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  So  much  was  he  impressed  with  its  use- 
fulness and  its  grandeur  that  he  named  his  son, 
in  honor  of  the  work,  Charles  Rivers  Ellet. 
How  strange,  indeed,  that  the  father  and  the 
son  should  have  perished  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  a 
plan  of  their  discovery,  but  still  by  one  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  father  had  originally 
contemplated ! 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1854-6,  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  that  home  of  wandering  savans, 
during  the  siege  of  Sebastapol,  when  the  Rus- 
sians spoke  of  sinking  their  splendid  fleet,  that 
Mr.  Ellet  first  revolved  in  his  mind  the  plan  of 
protecting  and  strengthening  war  vessels,  so 
that  they  might  be  used  as  rams,  that  thus,  in- 
stead of  sinking  their  fleet  the  Russians  might 
sink  that  of  their  allies,  and  raise  the  blockade 
of  the  harbor.  In  December,  probably,  he  wrote 
to  the  Russian  Government  giving  a detailed 
statement  of  his  plan,  which  was  thankfully  re- 
ceived ; but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  soon  after  was  overlooked  and  never 
acted  upon.  In  the  following  April  (26th)  he 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
through  Mr.  John  Y.  Mason,  our  Minister  at 
Paris,  with  the  same  propositions.  These,  with 
a reply  and  rejoinder  from  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment, were  afterward  published  (Richmond, 
1855)  in  pamphlet  form,  and  circulated  widely 
both  in  the  South  and  in  Europe.  We  w^ere  at 
that  time  slightly  menaced  with  war  with  En- 
gland on  the  right  of  search  question. 

In  his  prefatory  note,  dated  Richmond,  De- 
cember 1,  1855,  Mr.  Ellet  says: 

“People  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  art  of  naval  war- 
fare as  the  art  of  manoeuvring  cannon,  and  throwing  shot 
and  shell.  I wish  them  to  reflect  upon  the  power  of  a 
moving  steamboat  driven  against  the  enemy  who  has  no 
means  of  resistance  but  hi*  batteries,  and  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  certain  warfare.  I wish,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare the  number  of  fighting  steamers  which  may  be  sent 
to  any  port  in  the  United  States  from  the  shores  of  Europe 
with  the  number  of  river  steamers,  coasting  steamers, 
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steam-tug*,  and  oven  ferry-boat*,  which  might  be  found 
ready  to  meet  them  here." 

This  remarkable  pamphlet,  upon  which  must 
be  based  his  claims  to  the  paternity  of  the  steam 
ram,  is  so  forcible  and  explicit,  that  it  should 
be  given  entire  did  space  allow.  Like  all  he 
ever  wrote,  it  is  clear,  earnest,  well  reasoned, 
and  nervous  in  style.  He  says : 

a My  plan  is  simply  to  convert  the  steamer  into  a bat- 
tering ram,  and  to  enable  her  to  fight,  not  with  her  guns, 
but  with  her  momentum.  In  short,  I propose  to  strength- 
en the  steamer  throughout,  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, bo  that  she  may  run  head  on  into  the  enemy,  or  burst 
in  his  ribs,  or  drive  a hole  into  his  hull  below  the  water- 
line. A hole  only  two  feet  square,  four  feet  under  water, 
will  sink  an  ordinary  frigate  iu  sixteen  minutes.*’ 

Ho  then  minutely  details  the  altering  or 
building  of  ships  for  his  purpose.  And  then, 
he  adds : 

“ 1 have  read  accounts  of  five  or  six  accidental  collisions 
at  sea  in  the  last  six  months ; sometimes  by  steamers  run- 
ning into  sailing  vest  els,  and  sometimes  by  sailing  vessels 
running  into  steamers ; and  iu  every  case  the  vessel  struck 
in  the  waist  was  sunk,  and  the  vessel  which  ran  into  her 
was  able  to  keep  on  her  course.  For  harbor  defense, 
however  much  we  may  continue  to  build  and  arm  forts 
and  batteries,  I think  we  should  not  neglect  also  to  build 
ftoatin/j-baUeries—rams  — great  steamers,  as  near  shot 
and  shell  proof  as  they  can  be  made,  with  a strength  of 
hull,  speed,  and  power,  that  will  enable  them  to  crush  in 
the  side  of  a man-of-war  by  simple  collision. 

“To  my  understanding  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  which  I 
recommend  is  self-evident.  A nd  1 hold  myself  ready  to 
carry  it  out  in  all  its  details  whenever  the  day  arrives  that 
the  United  States  is  about  to  become  engaged  in  a naval 
contest, ” 

To  this  letter  the  following  remarkable  an- 
swer was  returned : 

•*  Naty  Dsfahthkht,  Wash i kotow,  D C.,  Sfarek  tl,  18W 
“Sib,— The  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  department  tenders  you  its  thanks 
for  the  views  expressed  therein.  The  suggestion  to  con- 
vert steamers  into  battering  rams  and  by  the  momentum 
make  them  a means  of  sinking  an  euemy's  ships,  was  pro- 
posed as  long  ago  as  1832,  and  has  been  renewed  many  times 
since  by  various  officers  of  the  navy.  No  practical  test  has 
been  undertaken ; but  with  the  necessary  tp^ed,  strength, 
and  weight,  a large  steamer  on  the  plan  proposed  by  you 
would  introduce  an  entire  change  in  naval  warfare. 

41  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
“Charles  W.  Welch, 

11  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Nary.’* 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Ellet,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  sent  another  letter  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, through  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  our  Min- 
ister in  London,  in  which  letter  he  still  more 
strenuously  urges  the  adoption  of  his  plan.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  in  a very 
courteous  reply,  dismissed  the  subject,  stating 
that  the  department  had  no  power,  but  by  spe- 
cial vote  of  Congress,  “to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  proper  vessels  and  machinery  for 
experimenting.” 

In  the  letter  which  elicited  this  last  reply 
Mr.  Ellet  discusses  the  objections  which  are 
likely  to  be  raised  against  his  plan,  such  as  that 
his  own  vessel  might  be  sunk  or  hopelessly  dam- 
aged in  engine  or  vital  parts  by  the  collision  or 
by  hostile  shot.  With  our  late  remarkable  ex- 
perience we  can  see  that  these  objections  fall  to 
the  ground.  But  from  the  data  before  him  he 


reasoned  correctly  that  the  danger  from  colli- 
sion would  be  immensely  against  the  vessel 
struck ; and  in  the  danger  from  shot,  he  entered 
into  a nice  calculation  of  the  probabilities  of  a 
vessel  being  struck  in  a vital  part,  between  the 
points  of  extreme  range  and  that  of  close  con- 
tact, by  which  he  showed  that  the  chances  were 
reduced  to  an  inappreciable  fraction. 

When  we  consider  how  the  allied  fleet  bom- 
barded the  fortress  of  Sw'eaborg,  defended  by 
about  800  guns  for  the  space  of  forty-five  hours, 
without  suffering  the  loss  of  a single  man  by 
the  enemy’s  shot,  “in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  ships,”  as  the  Russian 
General  alleged,  and  as  we  also  recall  some  very 
remarkable  engagements  of  our  own  in  the  late 
war,  vre  may  appreciate  the  prevision  of  our  ad' 
vocate.  The  bombardment  of  Port  Royal  and 
the  experience  of  blockade-runners  confirm  the 
result  of  his  calculations. 

Among  the  cases  of  accidental  collisions  cited 
are  several  remarkable  ones,  all  tending  to  the 
support  of  his  theory.  The  well-known  sink- 
ing of  the  Arctic  by  the  Vesta,  with  great  loss 
of  life;  the  Wellington,  of  431  guns,  damaged 
by  a sailing  ship ; the  Imperatrice  steamer  sunk 
almost  immediately  by  the  schooner  Commerce ; 
the  Victoria  ship,  sunk  in  two  minutes  by  a 
small  Sardinian  steamer ; the  brigantine  Hen- 
ry, run  into  by  a diminutive  steamer  and  lost 
immediately. 

In  1842  the  Hudson  River  steamer  Empire, 
coming  into  New  York  with  a newr  pilot  on  a 
misty  morning,  ran  fairly  into  a new  wharf, 
with  the  full  power  of  the  engine,  forcing  the 
bow  of  the  boat  through  the  timber  facing  of 
logs  18  inches  square,  then  through  a solid  stone- 
filling  8i  feet  thick,  and  then  through  earth  and 
rubbish  17  feet  further,  making  a chasm  of  12 
feet  wide  at  the  logs,  27  feet  long,  and  17  feet 
deep.  The  only  injury  sustained  by  the  boat 
was  the  breaking  of  one  of  her  oblique  braces 
and  a slight  leak  at  the  stem. 

Now  if  such  is  the  effect  of  a frail  river  steam- 
er upon  an  object  of  this  sort,  what  must  be 
expected  of  a vessel  built  and  armed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  a ram  ? There  is  another  ex- 
ample, memorable  for  the  tragical,  mysterious 
manner  in  which  it  occurred.  It  may  be  recol- 
lected that,  a few  years  ago,  an  American  ves- 
sel, with  an  English  captain,  was  hired,  it  is 
supposed,  to  run  down  a Russian  ship  of  war  in 
the  Baltic.  He  strengthened  his  bows  with 
solid  timber,  and  followed  the  war  vessel  out 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  gray  of  dawn  next 
morning,  when  near  the  Categat,  while  his  crew 
were  asleep  or  below  decks,  he  too^  the  helm 
himself  and  ran  into  the  Russian  ship  with  the 
power  of  sails  merely,  and  instantaneously  sunk 
her  with  her  crew  of  three  hundred  souls. 

44  The  practical  conclusion,"  says  Mr.  Ellet,  “ to  he  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  apparent.  If  vessels  built  for  ordinary 
commercial  purposes  and  propelled  either  by  steam  or  sail 
invariably  sink  the  vessel  they  strike  with  their  bow,  when 
running  with  any  considerable  velocity  while  themselves 
receiving  but  little  injury  from  the  collision,  it  follows  of 
necessty  and  d fortiori,  that  a steamer  expressly  designed 
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for  such  conflict,  well  fortified  at  the  bow,  strongly  built 
throughout,  divided  longitudinally  and  centrally  by  a solid 
partition,  reaching  from  kelson  to  deck  and  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  transversely  by  other  partitions,  separating  the 
hull  into  six  or  eight  water-tight  compartments,  and  hori- 
zontally by  one  or  more  partitions  or  floors  of  which  one 
shall  be  below  the  water-line  when  light — I say  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  such  a vessel  skillfully  framed  and  prop- 
erly fastened,  may  be  driven  at  high  speed  against  any 
ship  of  ordinary  construction,  in  the  certainty  that  the  ship 
struck  will  go  down  and  the  buttering  ship  float." 

All  this,  which  is  familiar  knowledge  to  ns 
in  1865,  was  foreseen  and  reasoned  out  in  1855. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Ellet  was  living  in  Rich- 
mond. His  views,  as  set  forth  by  his  pamph- 
let, addresses  to  Congress,  and  by  conversation 
and  newspaper  communications,  were  all  w'ell 
known.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  germ  of  the  idea 
wrought  out  but  partially  by  the  rebels  after 
their  seizure  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Norfolk.  To 
the  suggestion  that  the  enemy  could  strengthen 
his  ships  and  meet  them,  ram  with  ram,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  this  is  a fundamental 
condition  of  all  civilized  warfare,  and  will  occur 
under  every  species  of  construction,  armament, 
or  defense. 

Coming  to  the  priority  of  claims  to  invention 
we  should  premise  that  the  ram  ( Aries ) is  of 
ancient  date  as  a warlike  instrument.  In  the 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  they 
used  on  their  ships  a metal-covered  prow,  ros- 
trunu,  w7ith  which  to  crush  in  the  sides  of  their 
opponents,  and  mention  is  made  of  a pyramid 
of  these  vanquished  vessels,  columna  rostrata , in 
Rome  at  a late  date.  It  is,  however,  the  steam 
ram  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
first  mention  of  it,  according  to  the  “London 
Engineer,  ” is  to  be  attributed  to  Sir  Isaac  Cof- 
fin, of  the  British  Navy  in  1824.  This  mention 
is,  however,  incidental  in  his  system  of  steam 
manoeuvring,  and  the  ram  principle  is  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  guns  in  his  estimate.  The  next  is 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Welch, 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department.  Com- 
modore Barron,  it  appears,  in  1 832,  drew  up  a 
system  of  steam  tactics  for  naval  vessels,  which 
in  his  own  words  is  styled  “a  means  of  attack 
and  defense  upon  sea  which  is  destined  to  ef- 
fect as  great  a revolution  in  naval  warfare  as 
steam  has  in  transportation  both  on  sea  and 
land.” 

The  Navy  Department  has  not  published  this 
nor  any  of  the  subsequent  plans  referred  to ; 
but  enough  is  seen  from  the  discussions  of  that 
time  to  discover  that  the  ram  principle  was  but 
dimly  discerned.  Steam  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  so-called  plans  were  regarded 
then  as  they  are  now,  as  visionary  and  conjec- 
tural in  character,  speculating  as  to  what  might 
ultimately  be  done  with  steam  rather  than  spec- 
ifying how  it  was  to  be  done.  In  fact,  the  ram 
theory  then  and  for  many  years  after  was  de- 
rided. Indeed  the  wonder  is  so  little  was  done 
or  said  on  the  subject,  as  with  the  example  of 
the  ancients  before  them  the  plan  of  sinking  an 
enemy’s  ship  by  running  it  down  is  one  which 
might  suggest  itself  to  any  thoughtful  person, 
and  has  incidentally  been  used  before  the  in 


troduction  of  steam.  By  a well-known  rule  of 
lawr,  and  a very  obvious  and  natural  one  too,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  hint  at  or  suggest  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  must  be  demonstrated  in  order  to 
claim  the  patent  of  invention. 

Sir  Howard  Douglass,  an  eminent  English 
naval  authority,  admits  that  it  was  not  until 
the  French  had  begun  building  a powerful  ram 
in  1858,  or  rather  a powerful  iron  ship  of  war, 
with  a projecting  iron  prow7,  called  a “ beak”  or 
“rhinoceros,”  that  the  British  gave  any  serious 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  then  only  to  ridi- 
cule it.  In  1859  the  British  Government  or- 
dered a ram  to  be  built  on  the  Thames.  But 
the  mere  mention  of  her  proportions  shows  how 
obscurely  they  had  entertained  the  true  theory 
of  the  proposed  change.  Like  her  French  pre- 
decessor she  was  to  be  heavily  armored,  carry- 
ing 36  guns,  and  when  ready  for  sea  was  to  be 
of  9000  tons  burden,  1 200  horse-power,  and  26 
feet  draught.  In  short,  this  idea  of  making  the 
ram  a mere  adjunct  to  the  floating  battery — 
an  irreconcilable  difference  of  function — was 
constantly  copied  and  repeated  until  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  including  the  Merrimac. 

The  Stevens  battery,  commenced  in  1841,  was 
no  exception,  her  great  draught  and  length  un- 
fitting her  for  a serviceable  ram.  The  Dunder- 
berg,  commenced  twenty  years  later,  repeated 
the  mistake,  and  is  essentially  a floating  bat- 
tery. The  error  which  seems  to  have  affected 
all  naval  architects  in  the  construction  of  rams 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Ellet,  has  been  in  ascrib- 
ing too  much  importance  to  weight,  whereas 
he  showed  that  the  crushing  power  of  a vessel 
was  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  velocity.  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  in  I860,  stated  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  the  advancement  of  science,  that  the 
subject  of  steam  rams  was  ah  old  subject  with 
him  ; that  as  early  as  1845  he  had  proposed  it, 
and  that  “ now  he  felt  confident  it  would  be 
possible  to  construct  a vessel  wilich  would  dash 
into  the  Warrior  like  a bandbox.”  So  also  in 
1861,  Mr.  Donald  M‘Kay,  the  eminent  Ameri- 
can ship-builder,  earnestly  advocated  their  use 
in  a letter  to  the  Navy  Department. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Ellet’s 
mind  was  greatly  agitated  on  this  subject,  and 
he  repeatedly  urged  its  importance  on  the  Navy 
Department,  upon  the  President,  and  upon 
members  of  Congress.  After  the  seizure  of 
the  Norfolk  Navy-yard,  and  when  the  report 
came  that  the  rebels  were  converting  frigates 
and  powerful  steamers,  both  on  the  coast  and 
on  the  Mississippi,  into  iron-clad  rams,  his  alarm 
and  impatience  knew  no  bounds.  He  besieged 
his  personal  friends,  even  to  the  verge  of  im- 
portunity, to  induce  the  Government  to  take 
action  before  it  wras  too  late.  In  a printed 
memorial  to  Congress,  dated  Georgetown,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1862,  just  a month  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Merrimac,  he  used  these  w-ords : 

i1Stbam  Rams. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
rebels  now  have  five  steam  rams  nearly  ready  for  use. 
Of  these  two  are  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  two  are  at  Mo- 
bile, and  one  is  at  Norfolk.  The  Inst  of  the  five  is  doubt- 
less the  moet  formidable,  being  the  steam  frigate  Merri- 
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mac,  which  has  been  so  strengthened  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rebels,  it  may  be  used  as  a ram.  Hut  we  have  not 
yet  a single  vessel  at  sea,  nor,  so  far  as  1 know,  in  course 
of  construction,  able  to  cope  with  a well-built  ram.  If  the 
Merrimac  is  permitted  to  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  River, 
she  will  be  almost  certain  to  commit  great  depredation  on 
our  armed  or  unarmed  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
may  even  be  expected  to  pass  out  under  the  guns  of  Fort- 
ress Monroe  and  prey  upon  our  commerce  in  Chesapeake 
Day.  Indeed,  if  the  alterations  have  been  skillfully  mode, 
and  she  succeed  in  getting  to  sea,  she  will  not  only  be  a 
terrible  scourge  to  our  commerce,  but  may  prove  also  to  be 
a most  dangerous  visitor  to  our  blockading  squadron  off 
the  harbors  of  our  Southern  coasts. 

“ 1 have  attempted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  of  the  country  so  often  to  this  subject 
during  the  last  seven  years,  that  1 almost  hesitate  to  al- 
lude to  it  again ; and  would  not  do  so  here  but  that  I think 
the  danger  from  these  tremendous  engines  is  very  immi- 
nent, but  not  at  all  appreciated.** 

All  the  world  knows  the  sequel.  That  his 
fears  were  not  verified  was  due  more  to  the 
unskillfulness  of  the  enemy  than  to  any  ade- 
quate preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 
The  Government,  in  its  alarm,  looked  about 
for  counsel.  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department,  knew  something  of 
Mr.  Ellet’s  ability  as  an  engineer,  and  of  his 
anxiety  to  serve  the  country.  Ten  years  ear- 
lier Mr.  Stanton  was  retained  as  the  prosecutor 
in  a suit  at  law  between  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which 
Mr.  Ellet  was  engineer.  The  feeling  engen- 
dered in  the  long  and  bitter  litigation,  it  is 
said,  survived  the  occasion,  so  that  a coldness 
amounting  almost  to  dislike  was  maintained 
between  them.  To  his  honor  be  it  said,  Mr. 
Stanton  waived  all  personal  feelings  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  and  summoned  his  old 
adversary  to  his  aid. 

Mr.  Ellet  at  once  proceeded  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, where  he  gathered  the  leading  facts  of  the 
combat  which  had  just  occurred  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  and  suggested  pro- 
visions for  further  safety.  Speaking  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  iron-clads,  Engineer 
Stimers,  in  his  report  of  the  encounter  says, 
of  the  Merrimac : 

“ She  attempted  to  run  us  down  and  sink  ns,  as  she  had 
the  Cumberland  yesterday.  Her  bow  passed  over  our 
deck,  and  our  sharp  upper-edged  side  cut  through  the  light 
iron  shoe  upon  her  stem  and  well  ioto  her  oak.  She  gave 
us  a tremendous  thump.** 

What  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Moni- 
tor if  the  ram  had  been  properly  constructed, 
and  the  vessel  enabled  to  make  more  speed! 
The  career  of  Mr.  Ellet  from  that  time  is  mat- 
ter of  public  history.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  rebellion  his  anxiety  was  intense.  Liv- 
ing in  Washington,  and  having  surveyed  nearly 
every  mile  of  the  theatre  of  war  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and,  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Virginia 
Central  Railway,  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
rolling-stock  and  transportation  of  the  enemy, 
he  offered  his  services  time  after  time  to  the 
Government.  We  must  remember  that  these 
were  the  days  when  General  Scott  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  General  M’Clellan  was 
reviewing  his  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  while  the 


more  enterprising  enemy  was  carrying  off  the 
locomotives  and  cars  from  under  his  guns. 
With  his  fiery  spirit  thus  chafed,  Mr.  Ellet  in- 
dited his  famous  letter  to  the  President  in  Oc- 
tober, 1801,  on  “The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  its  Mismanagement.  ” He  wrote : 

“ You  are  aware.  Sir,  that  I have  been  for  many  weeks 
vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Major- 
General  M ‘Cl el lan  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  him 
the  evidence  that  the  rebel  army,  which  ha*  so  long  threat- 
ened this  Capital,  is  wholly  dependent  for  It*  existence  a* 
an  organized  body  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road, and  the  extension*  of  that  work  to  Richmond,  and  to 
the  West  and  Southwest:  That  the  destruction  of  that 
road  aud  its  motive  power,  as  matters  now  stand,  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  and  disastrous  diaper-don 
of  the  army  which  it  supplies  with  food,  munitions  of  war, 
and  reinforcements ; that  this  road  and  all  its  connection* 
north  of  James  River  are  very  deficient  of  locomotive  en- 
gines and  rolling-stock ; vital  facts,  on  which  I had  a right 
to  ask  to  be  heard,  because  as  an  engineer  long  in  the  act- 
ual professional  control  of  large  portions  of  these  works,  I 
was  necessarily  very  familiar  with  their  condition. 

“ Da*ed  upon  these  facts,  I desired  to  submit  to  the 
Commanding  General  a plan  by  which  this  already  exceed- 
ingly deficient  supply  of  locomotive  engines  could  be  al- 
most instantaneously  reduced ; the  railroad  line  which 
sustains  the  rebel  army,  and  all  its  tributaries,  could  be 
for  a season  disabled;  and  how  a strong  division  might 
then  be  placed  between  that  army,  thus  crippled,  and  its 
sources  of  supply,  both  to  prevent  it  from  restoring  its 
communications  and  to  cut  off  its  inevitable  retreat. 

uThe  plan,  in  fact,  contemplated  the  immediate  and 
entire  destruction  of  the  insurgent  army  almost  without 
bloodshed;  provided,  only,  that  the  facts  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  in  command,  and  he  would  have 
the  prudence  to  act  upon  them  with  absolute  secrecy  and 
prompt  dispatch. 

11  Although  General  M'Clellan  knew  of  my  long  con- 
nection with  these  works,  and  of  my  intimate  local  knowl- 
edge, I was  obliged,  in  order  to  procure  a brief  interview 
with  him,  to  develop  parts  of  ray  plan  to  yourself,  to 
several  members  of  your  Cabinet,  to  General  Scott,  and 
gentlemen  of  his  Staff,  to  General  McClellan’s  Aid,  and  to 
other  distinguished  persons,  and  with  all  these  efforts 
supported  by  your  own  written  request  that  he  would  hear 
me,  so  great,  apparently,  was  the  pressure  upon  the  Gen- 
eral's time,  that  I was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  effort 
as  hopeless. 

“ I would  not  have  passed  through  this  ordeal  for  any 
conceivable  personal  interest  of  my  own;  but  I was  will- 
ing to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  where  so  deep  a stoke  was 
involved  as  the  prompt  suppression  of  this  most  foul  and 
wicked  rebellion. 

a While  I was  thus  patiently  visiting  the  General’s 
head-quarters,  day  after  day,  to  offer  with  my  life  to 
destroy  the  enemy’s  means  of  transportation,  and  with 
the  destruction  of  that  transportation  to  terminate  the  war 
in  Virginia,  the  General  himself,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  involved,  allowed  that  ene- 
my to  come  over  both  the  Catoctin  Mountain  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  seize  the  greAt  locomotive  engines  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  and  convey  them  away,  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  in  sight  of  the  very  watch-fires  of 
our  own  camps  on  the  Upper  Potomac. 

“Let  me  repeat  the  stutement  of  a transparent  fact. 
The  true  base  of  the  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac  is  Manas- 
sas Junction.  From  that  point  all  supplies  are  now  con- 
veyed to  the  army  north  of  the  Junction  by  common 
teams. 

“ But  south  of  this  true  base — unlike  the  great  armies 
of  past  times — they  have  no  common  road  transportation, 
but  depend  wholly  on  their  railroads.  These  railroads, 
and  the  country  which  they  traverse,  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are,  in  a military  sense,  wholly 
unprotected.  Even  now  you  may  strike  in  south  of  that  po- 
sition almost  any  where  with  a small  division  under  a gal- 
lant leader,  and  march  southwardly  almost  with  impunity 
— disabling  the  railroads  and  machinery  as  you  advance 
to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
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avoiding  the  large  cities  if  you  have  not  force  sufficient  to 
take  them.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  invest  these  cities, 
even  to  render  them  harmless.  By  temporarily  crippling 
their  railroads  and  canals  merely,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
invested. 

u By  thus  disabling  the  unprotected  railroads  and  ma- 
chinery south  of  Manassas,  you  will  at  once  place  the  rebel 
army  before  Washington,  starving  and  helpless,  at  the 
mercy  of  your  General  here— provided  he  is  then  able  to 
put  any  part  of  Ids  vast,  patriotic,  and  fiery  masses  in  for- 
ward motion.” 

What  a commentary  is  this  upon  the  strategy 
of  those  unhappy  times!  The  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  caused  much  and  angry  discus- 
sion which  led  to  the  publication  of  a second 
on  the  same  subject.  Experience,  however, 
proved  that  Mr.  Ellet  w'as  right.  The  rebel 
army  was  finally  crippled  and  destroyed  by  the 
destruction  of  its  communications.  Both  of 
these  pamphlets  are  remarkable  performances. 
In  the  second  Mr.  Ellet  says : 

M The  rebellion  is  not,  as  it  is  represented  In  anonymous 
publications  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  to  be,  on 
the  eve  of  its  final  overthrow.  Ignorance  and  puerile  im- 
becility can  not  overthrow  it.  Victories  upon  victories  in 
Kentucky  and  on  the  Mississippi,  though  purchased  by 
torrents  of  the  dearest  blood  of  the  West,  will  leave  it  still 
in  full  vigor,  in  a more  contracted  field  perhaps — though 
even  that  is  doubtful,  but  more  concentrated  and  in  un- 
diminished strength.  This  rebellion  must  be  essentially 
crashed,  if  nt  all,  quickly  ; and  it  must  receive  its  death- 
blow in  Virginia,  where  the  military  strength  of  its  up- 
holders is  chiefly  concentrated.  It  must  be  broken  down 
by  the  capture,  or  by  the  irretrievable  defeat  of  the  rebel 
army  of  Manassas.” 

About  this  time  Admiral  Foote  reported  from 
Island  No.  10  that  the  rebels  had,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thirteen  gun-boats,  eight  of  which 
could  be  used  as  rams,  and  still  others  build- 
ing. The  Navy  Department,  engrossed  by  its 
Herculean  task  to  blockade  a coast  over  three 
thousand  miles  in  length,  had  built  no  boats  to 
meet  these  rebel  rams.  The  navy  complained 
of  want  of  authority  for  this  service.  The  gun- 
boats, which  were  then  upon  the  Mississippi  had 
been  ordered  by  the  War  Department  through 
the  foresight  of  General  Fremont.  In  this  di- 
lemma Secretary  Stanton,  with  his  character- 
istic boldness,  assumed  the  responsibility  and 
sent  Mr.  EUct  to  the  West  to  purchase  and 
convert  into  rams  such  vessels  as  he  deemed 
best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Accordingly,  with  a Colonel’s  commission  in 
his  pocket,  he  set  out  upon  this  mission  on  the 
26th  of  March.  The  Boards  of  Trade  in  the 
cities  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  New  Albany, 
and  St.  LouiB  were  requested,  by  telegraph,  to 
assist  him.  At  Pittsburg  he  purchased  five 
powerful  tow-boats,  the  Lioness,  Samson, 
Mingo,  Fulton,  and  Homer.  The  hulls  were 
strengthened,  the  bows  filled  with  solid  tim- 
ber, the  boilers  protected  by  a double  tier  of 
oak  24  inches  thick,  and  the  pilot-house  plated 
against  musketry.  At  Cincinnati  he  purchased 
four  side-wheel  steamers  of  great  power,  as  be- 
ing more  readily  handled  in  the  strong  current 
of  the  Mississippi — the  Queen  of  the  West, 
Monarch,  Switzerland,  and  Lancaster.  The 
alterations  were  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  there  still  remained  the  most  important 


part  of  the  expedition  to  be  supplied — the 
crew. 

The  navy  looked  askance  at  the  innovation, 
and  the  river  craftsmen  saw  all  sorts  of  obsta- 
cles in  the  way.  It  was  difficult  to  get  either 
pilots,  engineers,  crews,  or  sharp-shooters. 
Colonel  Ellet  here  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
fascinating  influence  into  the  work.  Ho  had 
full  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
and  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he 
approached.  He  sent  for  his  brother,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  recruit  from  the  army  for 
this  dangerous  service  as  it  was  popularly  es- 
teemed. 

His  brother,  Alfred  W.  Ellet,  then  a Captain 
in  the  Fifty-ninth  Illinois,  brought  his  own 
company,  with  another  from  the  Sixty-third 
Illinois,  and  met  the  boats  at  Cairo.  Pilots 
and  engineers  were  still  hard  to  be  obtained ; 
but  by  dint  of  his  wonderful  persuasive  elo- 
quence he  succeeded  in  convincing  those  around 
him  that  the  service  was  not  so  perilous  as 
was  commonly  supposed.  For  firemen  he  was 
mainly  indebted  to  negroes. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  the  rebel  flotil- 
la at  Fort  Pillow  attacked  our  fleet  of  iron- 
clads on  the  10th  of  May,  and,  although  the 
enemy  suffered  from  shot,  two  of  our  gun- 
boats, the  Cincinnati  and  the  Mound  City, 
were  sunk  by  the  rebel  rams.  There  was  the 
greatest  fear  lest  they  might  renew  the  attack 
and  sink  the  remainder  of  our  fleet,  and  thus 
destroy  our  ascendency  on  the  Mississippi.  At 
this  juncture  Alfred  Ellet  was  sent  down  with 
the  five  stern-wheelers  and  such  crews  as  he 
could  collect.  Their  appearance  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, although  calculated  to  give  little  comfort 
to  our  fleet,  so  frail  and  worthless  did  they 
look,  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  rebels, 
who  telegraphed  their  arrival  as  something 
formidable.  By  a display  of  strength  the 
point  was  gained.  The  rebel  boats  did  not 
venture  to  attack  and  soon  after  began  the 
evacuation. 

A few  days  later  the  Colonel,  with  the  side- 
wheel  boats,  arrived  and  made  several  demon- 
strations in  order  to  drill  his  men,  and  to  in- 
spire his  fleet  with  confidence.  He  begged  of 
commander  Davis,  to  whose  orders  he  was  sub- 
ject, for  permission  to  run  by  the  fort  and  en- 
gage the  hostile  fleet  below,  if  he  could  only  be 
accompanied  by  a conple  of  gun-boats;  for  it 
must  be  understood  the  rams  had  not  a gun  on 
board  at  this  time  larger  than  a musket.  They 
were  painted  black  so  as  to  make  them  look  as 
formidable  as  possible.  Each  boat  was  provid- 
ed with  twenty  sharp-shooters,  who  fired  from 
loop-holes.  The  Queen  of  the  West  was  Col- 
onel EUet’s  flag-ship.  The  Monarch  was  com- 
manded by  Alfred  Ellet.  The  pilot  of  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  named  Collins,  volun- 
teered for  this  service,  and  heroically  discharged 
the  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  him. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  enemy  burned  his 
camp  preparatory  to  evacuation.  During  the 
night  Alfred  W.  Ellet  floated  down  in  a yawl 
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to  a point  opposite  the  fort,  and  with  the  first 
dawn  of  light  raised  the  Stars  tfnd  Stripes  over  i 
the  abandoned  works.  That  night  the  gun-  | 
boats  were  tied  to  the  shore  three  miles  above  ; 
Memphis.  The  rams  having  been  detained  j 
were  twenty  miles  further  up  the  river.  Be- 
fore daylight,  however,  they  were  steaming 
down  the  river,  and  at  half  past  four  overtook 
the  gun-boat  fleet  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle 
above  the  city.  The  rebel  gun-boats  and  rams 
were  hidden  by  a bend  in  the  river  below. 
Colonel  Ellet,  suspecting  that  an  engagement 
might  take  place,  although  he  had  received  no 
notification  from  Commander  Davis,  had  hur- 
ried down,  and  was  rounding  into  the  shore  j 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  rebels. 
At  this  he  gave  orders  to  steam  out,  and  as 
his  vessel  turned  her  head  down  stream,  stand- 
ing on  the  open  deck  with  his  arm  stretched 
toward  the  cannonading,  he  shouted  across  to 
his  brother  of  the  Monarch  just  behind  him, 
“Follow  me  and  attack  the  enemy. ” 

His  great  concern  was  now  to  infuse  confi- 
dence into  the  hearts  of  his  crew,  some  of 
whom  had  shown  signs  of  demoralization. 
Animated  by  the  inspiration  of  the  sublime 
moment  he  ordered  his  engineer  to  put  on  all 
steam,  and  the  majestic  ship  with  great  rapidity 
rushed  down  the  channel.  Eighty,  ninety,  one 
hundred  pounds  pressure  was  successively  re- 
ported. Dashing  outside  the  line  of  gun-boats 
so  as  to  get  at  once  a dear  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  a fair  sweep  against  them,  he  shot  past  the 
iron-clads  and  plunged  upon  the  nearest  hostile 
craft,  which  proved  to  be  the  General  Lovell, 
a New  Orleans  tow-boat  fitted  as  a gun-boat 
and  ram.  The  crash  was  tremendous.  The 
Queen’s  chimneys  reeled  and  shook ; the  upper 
works  of  both  boats  were  shattered,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  both  go 
down  together.  The  result  was,  however,  pre- 
cisely what  Colonel  Ellet  had  calculated.  In 
five  minutes  the  Lovell  had  sunk  with  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  crew,  while  Colonel 
Ellet’s  own  vessel  was  comparatively  uninjured. 

Before  the  Queen,  arrested  by  the  shock, 
could  regain  her  headway  she  was  attacked  by 
two  of  the  rebel  rams,  the  Bragg  and  Brice. 
The  former  made  a lunge  at  the  Queen  strik- 
ing her  in  the  wheel-house ; but  the  blow  not 
being  fairly  aimed  did  not  seriously  injure  the 
Queen,  disabling  one  wheel  only.  The  Bragg, 
then  glancing  oft’,  ran  afoul  of  her  consort  the 
Brice,  stripping  her  wheel  completely  from  her 
side.  The  wounded  steamer  makes  for  the 
Arkansas  shore,  and,  careening,  sinks  nearly 
out  of  sight.  While  these  scenes  were  trans- 
piring a brisk  fire  was  being  kept  up  by  the 
sharp-shooters  and  the  cannon  on  both  sides. 
Colonel  Ellet  stepped  out  upon  the  forward 
part  of  the  deck  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
blow  upon  the  Lovell,  when  he  received  a pis- 
tol-ball in  the  knee  from  one  of  the  rebel  boats 
which  disabled  him. 

At  this  instant  down  came  the  Monarch  and 
rushed  yito  the  Beauregard.  Although  the 


blow  was  well  parried  the  rebel  ram  was  so 
badly  pierced  as  to  sink  in  a few  minutes. 
The  gun-boats  had  by  this  time  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  were  pouring  in  shot  and  shell  in 
incessant  discharges.  The  gallant  onset  of  the 
rams,  however,  broke  the  rebel  spirit  for  serious 
resistance.  Four  of  their  vessels  had  been  sunk 
or  disabled  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  rest  were 
endeavoring  to  escape.  “Save  himself  who 
can”  was  now  the  w*ord. 

The  Jeff*  Thompson,  completely  riddled  by 
shot,  ran  upon  the  Arkansas  shore,  where  she 
was  blown  up.  All  w'ho  wfcrc  not  wronnded 
escaped  to  the  woods  pursued  by  our  exploding 
shells.  The  Sumter,  raked  fore  and  aft  and 
abandoned  by  the  crew,  was  deserted.  The 
Little  Rebel,  the  flag-ship,  crippled  by  shot 
and  pursued  by  a ram,  plunged  upon  the  shore 
when  Commodore  Montgomery  and  the  crew* 
leaped  over  her  sides  and  made  for  the  timber. 
In  the  general  consternation  three  of  the  rebel 
rams  ran  into  each  other,  and  our  gun-boats 
poured  into  them,  thus  entangled,  broadside 
after  broadside  completely  riddling  their  hulls 
and  upper  w’orks.  The  Van  Dorn  turned  upon 
her  heel  and  fled,  panic-stricken,  down  the 
river.  The  Monarch  and  Lancaster  followed 
her  in  hot  pursuit. 

Never  was  victory  more  prompt  or  decisive. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  fate  of  the  rebel  fleet 
was  settled.  In  one  short  hour  every  vessel 
of  that  fleet  but  one  was  either  sunk,  burned, 
blown  up,  or  captured.  All  the  naval  preten- 
sions of  the  rebels  on  the  Mississippi  were,  by 
this  sharp,  short  conflict  dissipated.  While 
the  action  was  in  progress  the  bluffs  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  were  lined  with  spectators,  many 
of  whom  had  been  invited  by  the  rebel  Com- 
modore Montgomery  to  witness  the  sinking  of 
the  whole  Yankee  fleet.  Their  surprise  and 
chagrin  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs  w as  equaled  only  by  their  admiration  of 
the  intrepid  manner  in  which  the  Union  rams 
had  plunged  into  the  fray. 

Colonel  Ellet  was  disabled  by  a bullet-shot 
into  his  knee.  Very  singularly  he  wTas  the 
only  man  on  bo^ird  the  rnm-flcct  who  was  in- 
jured. Not  one  of  our  gun-boats  received  any 
serious  harm.  The  wreck  of  the  rebel  fleet 
was  terrible.  The  explosion  of  the  magazine 
in  one  of  the  boats  scattered  fragments  to  the 
distance  of  a mile.  We  took  nearly  one  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty perished  by  shot,  drowning,  or  the  flames. 
As  Fleet  Captain  Davis  w as  pursuing  the  Van 
Dorn  in  the  Benton,  Colonel  Ellet  sent  his  son 
and  nephew’  with  a small  party  on  shore  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  city.  Having  de- 
livered the  message  the  two  yonng  cousins, 
Charles  and  Edw'ard  Ellet,  proceeded  to  the 
Post-office,  followed  by  a mob,  who  fastened 
the  doors  upon  them  wfhen  they  ascended  to 
hoist  the  national  banner  in  place  of  the  rebel 
flag.  After  the  delay  of  a couple  of  hours  they 
rejoined  the  fleet. 

Meanwhile  a deputation  of  citizens  bad  cross- 
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ed  to  the  C^loncV!s  While 

ferenco  wa*  going  on  Ffre*.  Capttju  I v i ^ re- 
turned in  the  Bunton*  the  V buying 

escaped,  and,  in  virtue  Pfhbi  T&nk*  commenced 
the  negotiations  auer*.  j[n  Ptfhdhi  report 
Voumuindev  l)a\h  giy**  the  Tdioufug  ummnt 
e>f  the  action,  which,; agree* 
ihg  with  the  account  of  other  obsem-rts  is,  in 
4tl  '»w: ninth,  correct.  It  i&  natural  that  there 
•mould.  have  been  a link  rivalry  and  some  jeal- 
otwios  betweeu  the  tiori  and  gun-bout  licet  l 

‘•Wink  tha  crtgft^einant,4.'  writer  C^raraamler  Dk^Tk, 
gtxing .on  hi  tUJ?  manner  veftseU  of  the  nun- 
■tkM,  iuv.k*r  cotrimutKl  i»l  Cbtoncl  litter.,  sUiumto  mpifUj  by 
■‘(Las  aud  fan  hnblly  tatu  tli*  etunny't#  lime  Sev%ruHtitjJiict* 
liisl  iafceii  ijiUcVv  between  the-  riitw  t.Mprp  tilt-  il  v.iVja  pf 
gaod'Agtt.-)  led  by  tbd  Itemiyu, -rtmvftig >i  a slflw«r  rjiti-, 
rt.nl  d arrir#  pt  the  ijiuirtterj#,  ‘ 


.... . ...  _ ...  . . . ,..  ..,  frf  JhVfamo 

n*wt*vef,  the  ficIugfiAra  the  gap-.hfijikf  «tw  coDthuuu^  uri.l 
fft^uhofjly  well  (Hi  tvuid.  Tim  General  uregard  and 
tpvLiUte  Uuttel  were  struck  in  the  belle t*  and  hVnarn  up. 
v.  of.  the  West,  which  C-otubcl  EU«*ou>tm 

uw.D*U»U  in  pem-n,  ea'cmuUiTwl  with  full  power  Die  rebel 
■ahatucr  Ctencml  1/wol)  nail  Miuk  her,  flirt  in  an  doing  ftiw- 
i^lue  ! yretly  iter&na  dutu»ge>>  Up  to  thl*  time  the*  rtbrt 
fleet  hud  maintained  it^e  pp^itidu  ,iuu!  iiffl-il  ifci  gUn?  wUh 
^T?.‘u.fc  vpirits  fll»;wtertv  wtnpi*.il«A  tho  rauuinlrig- 

Ve*rU«  t>  resort  to  tlieir  euporterUj'  hi  ggirgft  m llm  only 
nt#sxi*  of  A retyping  fight  Uink  pWo  which  baled 

it-sn’ly  ao  hour,  nnd  curried  us  ton  miles  belotr  the  vity 
ti,n  uttadc  mud*’  by  the  kwn  mius  under  Olumf  ddlui, 
which  took  place  before  tin*  flotilla  et^dd  la  with  lh<u  pn*> 
my,  bold  aad-fttKi'earftil^’ 

This  diwUigv  ip  the  Queen,  ft.s  we  have  stated, 
w fit  iu.  eAnsxupieaye  of  u «ude  blow  from  emo  of 
tM  enemy V mnvs  anti  not  from  her  sfiodk  with 
rite  Jto veil,  The  wound  in  Colonel  Ellet’a 
knee,  proved  upon  cxnnmmtiuri  to  he.  of  the  'tended  Jus  first  Wmxy  when  the  lemldc  tek 

uovessurily  fatal.'  tie;. of  Bull  Run  filled  the  greets  and  houses 
The  hall  lm4  lodged  in  the  brums  of  rite  jnim.  or  Oeovgcunvn  with  our  woumied  s».ihi.i(*r?. 
Ind .iwnwtjiin  stt  in,  ;ini|Mitar»on  be  Ktoatly  (dioric*?^  irniMcdiaUdy  volimn'cred  a?  itu w i Si 
:4isto<l,  declaring  ’Mhc  life  shvndd  go  frr*V’' ! Htirgeoti,  mid  deemed  himscli'  mar.v 

?frs  dclk’&tO'  nnd  hi^hi^  he^VV*pH  j untfririgly  tp  tte  cure  of  the  wounded. 

/;ul-r  rho  pain,  which  grew  iiv  silil  | Soon.,  after,  .k-nruing  that  hns  larherwaapm- 

;ftpf fisted  in  utteriihng- in  hi.-  dnuc.s',  utnl nhiking  the  entcrpiise  t»f  Vatiis  on  the 

riitf  Jie.etiK.s:jr\  pre paiat iou3  fr»r  moying  Uow»*  ti»  J»e  huftoned  to  the  West,  ami 

VickMmrg.  His  fatnily  nmvnd  lnvgyew  wovse  -p?. vhrd  Cairo  just,  ns  the  first  ami  nidesit  of 
:n  ^{dre,  of  rhoir  (fare,  mor  trtSald  he  rould  he  tlicrq  w io  ho  $mi%  down  tin.  river.  The 
thnt  one  ut  the  hoars  of  ins  iket  Utoiiid  .young  hi  it  patriot  was  uP>ji  gped  TP  duly 

d uached  to  co«noy  hmi  bunuoyard.  j us  a medu'ul  ^deC  At  Jko  Uiccal  hatripAVhivlf 

do  thti  -i'dvli  of  l?e  Unde  ndieit  tu  hM ::  hacn  dG^rrihi^  jVtoiphf^  lie  wks  mr 

brother  Alfred,  upon  whom  the  muumomi  now  hoard,  the  SoviUe.rItfiid.v'  **ume?  up  to  the  us- 
duvolvi.-d,  and  who  wns  on  «he  point,  ol'  waning  j 5-tpsfm^  of  ii?c  di^nhlofl  Queen  rmd  uak  wh.n 
thr&ri  rite-  nu^dared  tivy-b  - 1%  };afti«g  «4.n~  :,-feS|er;^u(  otc  ^fere  yye  'have 
tatiou  on  lifts  or  rjcsitm  t/ronthps'  the  name . ie»v u\(nmdi:d  hnheA  Co  hear  b led  nr  domii.  tiding  of 
and,  the  pm^ading  jdda  of  liis  life.  4 r Alfred,  the  autjuiri  lieJs  the  .sorrefnler  of  the  eiiy. 

stand  to  yrmr  post,”  Colonel  Elfei  wj  con-  Oii  the  *iOth  of  June  Alfred  Rilet,  summoned 
vcyed  to  Cm  h o on  the  Suit  mm  land,  nnd  expired  by  those  pUriotie  cril'fo  of  duty  which  mc  uioro. 
in  great  js>;u>c  and. semhitr  of  mmd  on  reach-  j imperious  than  even  frutcrn^l  love,  eummem :.<••■*•  i 
ing  the  wharf  oii  the  morning  of  l lie  ^l:st.  His  j the  movement  of  the  {irile  tlenf  down  the  ri  vCu 
renmitis  were  conveyed  u»  HJidmlelphi^  where  toward  Vicksburg. . Charles,  struggling  be- 
Un:y  were  buried  with  vioepM-Hous  lj.»uors  j tween  the  fund  love  of  u dying  father  am)  du: 
Tfus  stroke  af  adUcliou  proved  too  great  tor  -cdk  of  an  imperiled  country,  followed  his  im 
iomtwmg  udtp,  ^Vho^o  Ivraken  lumft  kept  \ eie..  Four  hundred  miles  of.  unkhp\yn.$tmim 
feebly  bearing  until  site  hud  followed  lmr  }•  extended  belwen  tlunrt  andriie.bluftfcof  'Vjekr- 
<in |feic^y e s to > Sw.; ^ t ^ v ,.  In  itee  'distant  waters*  far  removed 

rested  with  him  Forever.  . from  all  facil hies  .for  naval  architecture  and 

l‘he  brief  yet  glorious  'fc.arner  :of  rheir  s.on,  jfsupplie^  obstude^  were  encou.ntc'rcd.  by  ihc 
Car  a ami  Rivkhs  EbLisf,  wlU  iuterost  eybiy  ! gw  didut  fleet  wltieli  Few  can  comprclieud. . 


CitAlUJO  mVKKS  fUtt, 


reader,  Cbmlt-s  was  Ik >rn  in  G e«>rgp tow«r  Di^ 
trice  of  Col  nin  ho  a*,  1 S43v  II is*  jWeeoc  if  t*  of  itp'd  - 
ld?tand  htgiily  sensitive  ij^turP  mode  him  olibc 
tiie ynvtt»-e  pf  prhle  ami  of  un.woty  to  h*s  pan -m- 
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nmmm  mw  monthlt  magazine. 


Admiral  Foote  stated  to  that  the 

struggle  to  get  lus  boats  ready  for  the  conflict 
tens  Tft^Jv  greater  th&rr.  that  which  fos  encoun- 
tered in  ^ hour  of  Ini  nltv  Tins.  gu&iki&tk 
eHeoimtcrad  xriaiiy  of  the  hhidrances  ixie^itiddc 
in  great  cwieq/ruQ-^  It  \yaa  known  ilmi  Ad- 
miral Farrogttfc  ^cemlhrrg  Hie  river  from 
Nevy i jrledns.  Tberefbre,  *ri thpttt  wfli ting  for 
rite  ganduiat  Beet,  Alfred  83  tort  stoned,  with 
hi*  rams  alOri^SvifUom  o gnu  lnrgor  thnn  n 
muskeg  mid  with  nvr  amor  yrJtich  cduld  rbfxst 
a SPj-ponud  dna 

Who  f»  %U^  AnrivcaiM  the  m<mth  of the  T fWOd» 
just  above  Vie^h'tt'yfo  on  fho  2ith,  they  learned 
from  one  of  the  inhihUnhiH  that  .Admiral*  than 
Commodo^  Aunt  nfii?hdfed  ja«f 

below  the  bar  tori  e«  The  r.exi  day  young 
Charts  wuh  eommi^ioued  to  convey  a letter 
from  CottiiDodofe  3ftavis  to  Fmrragnt;  It  m 
mitp^rijK?  clenianding  both  sagacity  and  cour- 
age, Making  hb  Why  through  the  dnmi  atag- 
rm ar  tnwtm [k,  on  fha  whstnm  hiiukapf  the  Missis 
•sippi  oppose  Vieistnirgj  at  rime*?  dodging  the 
rcjbrd  picket*  by  niching  into  the  water,  whete 
the  myriads  of  inosquitoos  went  hartlly  less 
deadly  than  hostile  bullets,  he  Apert*  the  whole 
nigh*  id  getting  aeros s the  taihmu#  which  the 
river  there  form*,  and  the  next  morning  as  he 
stood  half  buried  in  fog  and  brushwood  on  the 
yhore  lid  tired  a phtfiii,  upd  thus  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hitmord  which  wan  out  iu  the 
'river.  A boat  was  sent  ashore,  hioying  ca u~ 
tierndy  rn  fear  or  an  rdhbrwcmjc,  ufu|  took  hUo 


and  the  few  ari>>m]»aiyviiig  him  on  tamrd 

a *'L  i . r . . . 1 .». 


fear  that  he  might  prove  but  a rebel  spy.  our 
Kero  was  sesitr  imek  with  special  dispatches  un- 
der an  escort  ^ one  hundred  sttariae&  Throti^t 
the  communication  opened  an  agrt*em^ut 
Vrss  made  that  Lientenazit-GoloiHd  Alfred  EUct 
tvifc | to  guard  with  lit#  ram$  the  TipptP'  pan  id  the 
river  ami  the  mouth  of  the.  Ytuoo  again**  any 
mid  from  rebel  craft  In  the  auuin  t ime  AJU 
fred  Eifet  fmd  up  the  Yaaoo  in  the 

Monarch  in  pursuit  of  several  m>*el  transport » 
and  xjnhnhsheA  igun-bwitep  0 Wiries  EJ]et.,fi4- 
lowed  him  up  the  Triton  m the  .Lancaster. 
They  u^yutiled  • miles  to 

Liverpool  Landing,  wporyetboy  found  a raft  or 
boom  constructed  aerte*  the.  ua;ftw  mid 
mra  stream  ^nppmt^ii  Itf  a hattery.  ^ A*  &»«i; 
hatha  rebels  ratight  sight  of  the  two  black  rainy, 
stcratning  so  rdng(il\t|iy  up  the  stream,  unawnTt? 
that  they  had  not  & single  eaunoa  on  boank 
they  set  fire  to  thrvo Ad  flicir  gun-brmts.  rhe 
Van  DixrU;  the  IiMja|i»^r-dml^La(S<y  - PoljL 
Av.  that  time  thum  were  k#**  than  twenty 
at  'V.fttk^btirgv  and  none  on  the 
Yuzjqb  near  tUo  city.  C/un/muiicaiion  with  the 
lower  fleet  was,  eoutimittlly  kept  tip  unti!  the 
2^th,  when  Ctimaiodore  Parnigut,  m whose 
character  the  most  cbivnlric  hrn>\  en  was  blend 
ed  wdlh  the  most  ron^ummAte  prudence,  appre- 
hensive that  the  little  force  of  rmmnned  ranis 
might  lie  averpoWered,  made  his  first  passagr; 
of  the  bnttei  ie5  jp  the  Hanlbid.  with  the  Rich-. 
xhtrnd  and  i»ix  c*fchcr  gimvlmafs.  not,  hmveynr, 
without  «eriotis  los?  of  life.  The  heroic  whieve- 
ment  rang  thnn%h  the  land  ssoitiug  emht^A 
uU  piitriut  hearts,  Thun  followed  the 
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first  weary  siege  of  Vicksburg  under  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Farragut  and  Davis  and  the  land- 
forces  of  General  Williams.  Two  reconuois- 
sauces  were  made  up  the  Yazoo  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  condition  of  the  iron-plated  ram 
Arkansas  then  completing. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Charles  EUet  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  both 
father  and  mother,  and  of  the  prostration  of  his 
beloved  and  only  sister.  These  griefs  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  stormy  scenes  of  war 
for  a time  and  to  hasten  up  the  river.  Those 
who  were  with  Charles  Ellct  in  these  sad  hours 
remember  well  how  manfully  and  yet  how  sor- 
rowfully he  bore  up  against  this  stroke,  and  yet 
how  he  regretted  to  withdraw  from  the  front 
of  the  enemy.  Four  days  after  this  the  Queen 
of  the  West  and  the  Tyler  which  had  been  sent 
up  the  Yazoo  encountered  the  new  rebel  ram 
Arkansas,  heavily  plated  and  with  a formidable 
battery.  After  a running  fight  of  an  hour, 
during  which  the  Tyler  and  the  Carondelet 
were  very  severely  handled  by  the  rebel  ram, 
the  rebel  ran  through  the  whole  fleet,  explod- 
ing the  boiler  of  the  Switzerland  and  doing 
other  damage  to  various  vessels  of  the  Union 
squadron,  and  took  refuge  beneath  the  guns  of 
the  Vicksburg  batteries.  “Her  appearance,1’ 

* says  Commander  Davis,  ‘ ‘ was  so  sudden  and 
the  steam  of  almost  every  vessel  in  the  squad- 
ron so  low%  or,  in  other  words,  so  entirely  un- 
prepared were  we,  that  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  pass  without  positive  obstruction,  though  she 
was  severely  injured  by  shot.  ” 

The  consternation  that  was  produced  in  the 
fleet  that  day  is  indescribable.  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  injuries  which  the  rebel  ram  had 
received,  and  by  the  force  of  imagination  and 
mystery  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemy  had  really 
produced  a boat  impervious  to  the  heaviest  bat- 
teries, and  one  which  would  prove  a deadly  an- 
tagonist. Anxiously  was  the  little  black  craft 
watched  as  she  lay  at  the  wharf  all  day.  The 
next  day,  when  she  steamed  up  around  the 
point  so  as  to  be  visible  to  our  fleet,  quite  a 
panic  was  created.  There  was  a general  fear 
that  the  monster  might  come  up  and  sink  the 
whole  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  at  her  leisure.  A 
consultation  was  held.  Something  must  be 
done  to  revive  the  waning  courage  of  the  pa- 
triot crews,  and  to  get  rid  if  possible  of  the  foe. 

Colonel  Alfred  Ellet  volunteered  to  go  down 
in  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  accompanied  by 
the  Essex,  and  attack  the  Arkansas  at  the  wharf. 
Every  day  the  rebels  were  strengthening  their 
batteries.  On  the  22d  of  July,  at  the  dawn  of 
day  the  expedition  started.  At  first  the  Essex 
led  followed  by  the  Benton.  Soon  the  ram 
Queen  of  the  West  came  rushing  by  the  other 
two  steamers  to  plunge  writh  all  her  speed  into 
the  Arkansas.  As  she  passed  the  Benton  the 
Commodore  stood  upon  the  deck  and  weaving 
his  hand,  shouted  out  his  kindly  wishes  in  the 
words,  “Good  luck!  good  luck!”  Unfortu- 
nately these  words  of  cheer  were  understood  to 
be  a command,  “Go  back!  go  back !” 
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In  reluctant  obedience  to  the  supposed  com- 
mand, just  as  the  ram  was  entering  the  fiery 
ordeal  she  was  rounded  to,  when  the  explana- 
tion was  made.  In  such  enterprises  moments 
are  invaluable.  It  wfas  now  quite  light.  The 
rebels  opened  their  batteries  and  poured  in  a 
fearful  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  doomed 
Queen.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  fire  Colonel 
Alfred  Ellet,  with  Lieutenant  Hunter  as  his 
second  in  command,  anxious  to  redeem  the 
disastrous  mistake,  again  brought  the  ram  into 
position  and  plunged  forward  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  aiming  at  the  beam  of  the  rebel  craft 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  strong  ed- 
dies under  the  bluff,  and  the  impossibility  of 
calculating  the  proper  momentum  of  the  ram, 
the  blow  was  not  quite  fair,  and  instead  of 
crushing  in  the  side  of  the  Arkansas  only  dam- 
aged the  shaft  of  her  engine.  The  injury,  how- 
ever, which  the  ram  received  was  quite  severe. 
The  Essex  wn9  in  the  mean  time  doing  good 
service,  plunging  several  very  effective  shots 
into  the  Arkansas.  Commodore  Porter,  in  his 
report  to  Flag  Officer  Davis,  says : 

M Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  Muter  Willie 
Coatee,  of  only  fourteen  yean  of  age.  This  young  gen- 
tleman volunteered  to  act  ae  my  aid.  Hie  conduct  was 
throughout  the  action  marked  with  great  coolness  and 
bravery." 

All  the  while  fifty  rebel  guns  in  battery  were 
pouring  forth  a storm  of  shot  and  shell.  The 
Queen  of  the  West,  which,  by  her  own  velocity 
and  the  swift  current  of  the  river,  had  been 
carried  far  down  the  stream  was  now  compelled, 
while  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire,  to  struggle 
slowly  and  laboriously  up  against  the  strong 
flow  of  the  stream.  Round  shot  plowed  through 
her  furnaces,  over  and  under  her  boilers,  and 
made  a complete  wreck  of  her  upper  works. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  of  her  two  officers,  four  sol 
diers,  and  three  negro  firemen,  all  of  whom 
were  volunteers,  not  one  was  injured.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  scene  were  overpowered  with 
the  amazing  temerity  of  the  actors. 

In  August  sickness  made  such  ravages  in  the 
fleet  and  among  the  land-troops  that  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned.  The  lower  fleet 
passed  down  by  the  batteries  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  gun-boats  returned  to  Helena.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  the  Benton,  with  the 
rams  Monarch,  Lancaster,  and  others,  captured 
the  rebel  steamer  Fair  Play,  at  Milliken’s  Bend, 
with  a cargo  of  five  thousand  muskets,  and 
equipments  and  ammunition,  en  route  for  the 
Trans-Mississippi  army.  This  was  about  the 
20th  of  August.  The  gun-boats  Benton  and 
Mound  City,  with  three  of  Colonel  Ellet’s  rams, 
left  the  req*  of  the  fleet  for  a trip  up  the  Yazoo 
River,  hoping  to  destroy  some  transports  which 
they  had  learned  were  there.  They  soon  came 
to  a band  of  rebels  erecting  a battery  on  a bluff 
which  commanded  the  stream.  After  a short 
but  brisk  conflict  the  rebels  ran,  and  boats  were 
sent  on  shore  which  captured  and  destroyed 
the  battery.  Two‘42-poundera,  two32-pound- 
ers,  one  20-pound  howitzer,  and  a brass  12- 
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pound  Mexican  gun,  and  a large  amount  of  am- 
munition were  taken. 

On  the  1st  of  November  following  the  Marine 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  open  the  river,  the  last  of  the 
existing  rebel  boats  having  been  destroyed  near 
Baton  Rouge.  On  the  5th  Charles  Rivers  Ellet 
was  made  Colonel,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  rams  proper,  while  his  uncle  Alfred,  as 
General,  took  the  Marine  Brigade.  General 
Ellet  commenced  at  once  the  reconnoissance 
of  Yazoo  River  as  the  key  to  Vicksburg.  In 
this  service  he  had  been  fighting  sharp-shooters 
and  fishing  up  torpedoes  when  General  Sher- 
man made  his  desperate  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  rebel  strong-hold  at  Chickasaw 
Bluffs.  General-  Grant,  betrayed  by  the  im- 
becility or  treachery  of  a subordinate  officer, 
had  been  unable  to  reach  him  for  co-operation 
by  a march  through  the  heart  of  Mississippi. 

On  the  29th  of  December  General  Sherman, 
in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Porter,  determ- 
ined to  try  to  force  the  passage  of  Yazoo  River 
at  Haines  Bluff.  The  bluff  bristled  with  heavy 
siege-guns,  and  the  river  was  obstructed  by  a 
strong  raft  of  timber.  In  these  arduous  enter- 
prises of  the  river  fleet  dpeds  were  performed 
almost  every  hour  meriting  particular  recital. 
Admiral  Porter,  speaking  of  these  scenes,  says 
truly  in  his  report:  “The  operations  of  the 
navy  in  the  Yazoo  are  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  brightest  events  of  the  war.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  getting  up  the  torpedoes 
and  clearing  eight  miles  of  the  river  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  patient  endurance 
and  cool  courage  under  a galling  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  well  protected  and  unseen  riflemen, 
and  the  crews  of  the  boats  exhibited  a cotfrage 
and  coolness  seldom  equaled.  The  navy  will 
scarcely  ever  get  credit  for  these  events.  They 
are  not  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy  our  impa- 
tient people  at  the  North,  who  know  little  of 
the  difficulties  attending  an  expedition  like 
the  one  mentioned,  or  how  much  officers  and 
men  are  exposing  themselves,  while  they  won- 
der why  we  do  not  demolish  mountains  of 
granite.” 

The  gallant  young  Colonel  with  all  a young 
man’s  glowing  ambition  and  zeal  had,  perhaps 
rather  importunately,  urged  upon  the  Admiral 
to  give  him  something  to  do.  Perhaps  a little 
nettled  by  this  pertinacity,  or  possibly  wishing 
to  test  the  mettle  of  the  enthusiastic  volunteer, 
the  Admiral  selected  him  to  lead  the  way  up 
to  the  frowning  batteries  on  the  bluff,  and  to 
blow  up  the  raft.  Fitting  a torpedo  raft  or 
devil,  as  it  was  called,  of  hi*  own  invention  to 
the  ram  Lioness,  young  Ellet  made^all  ready, 
and  at  10  o’clock  waited  on  the  Admiral  to  say 
that  he  had  two  tons  of  powder  on  the  bow  of 
his  boat  and  to  ask  how  he  was  to  proceed. 
He  was  informed  that  he  was  to  steam  up  direct- 
ly to  the  raft,  which  was  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
huge  guns  upon  Drumgold’s  Bluff,  and  force  the 
raft,  if  possible,  by  blowing  it  up  with  his  torpe- 
does. The  dauntless  young  fellow  asked, 


“ Don’t  you  expect  the  enemy  will  be  firing 
into  my  large  powder  all  this  while  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  impetuous  sailor,  “but 
yem  must  not  mind  bullets  or  shells,  you  know!” 

“ Admiral, ” was  the  reply,  “lam not  afraid 
of  them  ; but  I wished  to  know  how  you  ex- 
pected the  thing  was  to  be  done.” 

Admiral  Porter  thus  describes  the  result : 

“ Ten  thousand  men  were  to  have  been  thrown  right  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  risking  the  loss  of  the  transports, 
while  ail  the  iron-clads  were  to  open  fire  on  the  batteries 
and  try  and  silence  them  temporarily.  The  ram  Lioness, 
under  Colonel  Ellet,  was  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  break- 
ing torpedo  wires,  and  was  to  go  ahead  and  clear  the  way. 
Colonel  Ellet  was  also  provided  with  fifteen  torpedoes  to 
blow  up  the  raft  and  enable  the  vessels  to  get  by  if  pos- 
sible. This  desperate  duty  he  took  upon  himself  cheerful- 
ly, and  no  doubt  would  have  performed  it  well  had  the  op- 
portunity occurred.  The  details  of  the  expedition  were 
left  to  me,  and  it  was  all  ready  to  start  at  3.30  a.m.  A 
dense  fog  unfortunately  set  in  at  midnight  and  lasted  un- 
til morning,  when  it  was  too  late  to  start.  It  was  so  thick 
that  vessels  could  not  move.  Men  could  not  see  each 
other  at  ten  paces.  The  river  irf  too  narrow  for  operations 
in  clear  weather,  muc^  less  in  a fog.  After  the  fog  there 
was  in  the  afternoon  every  indication  of  a long  and  heavy 
rain.” 

In  the  report  which  the  Admiral  made  two 
days  after,  he  says : “On  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  December,  when  it  was  intended  to  assault 
the  batteries  by  land  and  water,  Colonel  Ellet 
took  upon  himself  the  perilous  duty  of  running 
up  in  the  Lioness,  in  face  of  the  batteries,  to 
clear  out  the  torpedoes  or  break  the  wires,  and 
to  plant  torpedoes  on  the  raft  which  had  bat- 
teries at  each  end  of  it.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  performed  it  or  lost  his  life  and  his  vessel. 
I have  great  confidence  in  the  commander  of 
the  rams  and  those  under  him,  and  t^ke  this 
opportunity  to  state  to  the  department  how 
highly  I appreciate  the  commander  and  his  as- 
sociates. ” 

In  the  spring  of  1863  General  Grant  assumed 
command  of  the  armies  operating  before  Vicks- 
burg. The  history  of  those  eventful  days, 
whose  incidents  of  endurance  and  heroism  can 
scarce  find  a parallel  in  the  pages  of  romance, 
can  not  here  be  narrated.  Upon  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  before  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  the  rebels  had  brought  out  from  the 
Yazoo  into  the  Mississippi  one  of  their  large 
river  boats,  the  City  of  Vicksburg,  which  lay 
at  the  wharf  piled  up  with  cotton  bales,  and 
which  they  were  evidently  preparing  for  some 
formidable  enterprise. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Admiral  Porter  or- 
dered Colonel  Ellet  to  pass  down  by  the  batter- 
ies, and  if  possible  destroy  the  steamer  at  the 
wharf.  The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  as  he 
steamed  down  the  river  in  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  the  rebels  opened  a very  heavy  fire  upon 
him  from  their  augmented  batteries.  The  reb- 
els had  moored  their  steamer  in  such  a position 
that  it  was  impossible  to  strike  her  fairly.  One 
of  the  guns  of  the  Queen,  for  the  rams  were 
now  armed,  was  shotted  with  what  were  called 
turpentine  balls,  so  as  to  set  fire  to  the  rebel 
craft.  In  the  short,  sharp  conflict  which  en- 
sued both  steamers  were  set  on  fire.  The 
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_ 10th  the  Queen  started 
1 on  another  cruise  to  the 
i Red  River  accompanied 
by  a little  ferry-boat. 

| the  l)c  So  to.  Of  the 
: party  on  board  there 
were  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  New  York 
■ ; j iferpUh  Mr.  Finhiv  An- 
i derson ; of  the  Chicago 
; Trihmc,  Mr.  Bourdnmn ; 
and  of  the  Cincinnati 
Comwerciu l,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough. The  two  steam- 
ers swept  vengefully 
along,  destroying  what- 
, ever  could  be  of  use  to 
the  enemy.  On  the 
10th  they  ascended  the 
Red  River  as  bur  as 
Atchafalaya,  destroying 
; a large  amount  of  pro- 
: f visions. 

••!]  Learning  that  there 
• :i;!  was  a small  battery  of 
32-pounders  some  thir- 
;i;’  tv  miles  farther  up  the 
, ijl  city  at  Gordon's  Land- 
ing,  now  Fort  De.  Kus- 
“ se>\  and  that  there  were 
' three  steamers  lying 
.1  there,  he  pushed  boldly 


! up  the  river  For  their 
capture.  Just  before 
dusk  the  point  Was  made. 
The  rebel  st came/s  hud 
1 evidently  got  news  of 
\ !;  their  approach,  and  were 
hurrying  up  their  fires. 
■(;$  As  they  rounded  an  ab- 
yl  rupt  point  in  (he  stream 
\ | j|  the  fort  opened  (i re  u j »on 
them  with  four  23-poujud- 
yf  ers.  These  gnus  were 
in  fine  position,  and  their 
fill  range  was  so  elective 
w|j  that  Colonel  Ellet  or- 
dered  the  pilot  to  back 
'$p  the  Queen  out.  By 

--  - Ilii'Miiiff  ;lnu*n  ItO  vtkivl. 


flames,  however,  were  in  both  cases  extin- 
guished. On  board  the  Queen  of  the  West 
they  were  compelled  to  cut  loose  the  flaming 
cotton  bales  while  assailed  by  a murderous  lire 
from  the  rebel  batteries. 

Immediately  after  this  Colonel  Ellet  was 
sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Tied 
River,  where  the  rebel  transports  were  busy 
conveying  supplies  to  Port  Hudson.  In  a short 
cruise  of  three  days  Colonel  Ellet  captured  and 
destroyed  three  large  steamers  loaded  with 
stores,  and  valued  at  not  less  than  $400,000, 
besides  destroying  large  amounts  of  army  stores 
at  Vidal  m and  other  points.  Wherever  lie  ap- 
peared he  struck  terror  into  the  foe.  On  the 


i respondent  of  the  Chicago  Trihtme,  who  shared 
in  tdl  the  perils  of  the  awful  scene  which  ho  no 
graphically  delineates: 

| were  flying;  shell  were  bursting;  an»l,  won® 
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than  *11,  w©  c©oM  not  reply,  ] T.-„ f 

’Plus  cm* my  Imd  our  *xn? 

rung©*  and  every  explosion  told  j : ijjfjS 

with  fearful  effect  Your  cop-  > fp  \ ';; 

respondent  sought  the  pilot  |f! 

house,  and  tbu*  lajcume  an  im-  7 .'„ !i 

willing  Witness  of  the  terrible  j ' ' , if £ lgESH|flH 

affair.  Three  bags  32-pound-  f ™x  jj 

cr  shell*  exploded  on  the  |'ji|  '£;»  jffi. 

deck,  not  twenty  feet  from  our  ? ■;  ff  $ / £ &wX 

b**u.  fe  ••  f*  lliffianH 

f*Th©  air  vrw  filled  with 

fragments  ami  exploding  [', ' . \*$  ;;‘.S  V;;«  ^ ?v®»jja 
shells,  which  (lew  before,  be-  •■•• ! } Alv » ’• 

hind,  and  alt  about  us.  Soon  ',  1 [J ; ■ -N’ • ' v 1 ^ ! '*ypTSF' 

we  beard  u cra*h  among  the  ||  jjljjKS. 
machinery  below.  Word  wiu  jj1  1 Li  \ f 

parsed  up  that  the  lever  which  ! • 

regtiiatofr  the  engine*  wn* shot  I '-M hM^ jj. £i  if  W* 
away.  Anther  crush,  and  w*  V \ Y 

learned  the  escape-pip©  wa» 

gone.  8tlU  another,  and  the  '(.  ■ r : ; • , f$§M.  *SraHB|H| 
stonni -ch**fc  was  fractured,  f,  jj 
The  whole  bonUhoofc  with  the 

rush  of  the  wiping  steam,  [1  ,.'  ■''. ; $ $ ’jl  'gjj 

which  penetrated  every  nook  '/■;  ' 'i‘ Xj 

and  cranny.  The  engine-room  u »?>'•:  fj^Wm^SSL 

rji1*  crowded  with  engineers 

firemen,  nrgroe*,  and  prison-  [\  • ^-h'  £ 

ere,  who  had  sought  that  place  y f ij  i * 

under  the  itnprawfon  that  it  , $.£ • • 

was  the  safest.  All  this  time  jj  1 1 4.w  mmBm M 

while  We  supi»osejl  wo  were  j • wA'Jt 

blown  up,  aud  were  looking  1 

every  moment  to  bo  Ul«neh«l  | 

IqK*  eternity,  the  butteries 

played  upon  the  nn fortunate  :«BS 

ve««e.l,a»d  pierced  herfchrbwgh  ' flUPlfiPE' 
and  through:  Men  crowded  to  / h '*  v ffwSKm 

tho  ftller.purt  of  the  r<s*«eL  j jj  J /v $ 

Some  tumbled  cotton  bale*  into  .*.  I 

the  river,  and,  getting  astride  1 1 . $ jH 

of  tlifin,  - on^iit  to  reach  th-- 

Ue  Skdo,  r»  mile  below.  The  ■•:  ’ ;/ 

yawl  wu|  tied  to  the  stern,  -;4> 

aud  a m-in  stood  there  with  i.  ‘j. ' If.  -\f£: 

& loaded  p'nfcol  threatening  to  ;j  ' v:V 

shoot  the  first  one  who  entered  jj4  '■$}$$!  '',y[ 

it.  Tic:-  cry  -van  raided  f-r 

Uolopel  Kllet,  and  tueo  were.  - 

sent  forward  to  lo«;k  after  him.  I , '.Vj':y  '^MSSBSkfl 

Tit*1  negr-H^  iu  vb.  i*  fricui 

Jump'd  ovofboard  and  were  ^\S:'^Sf..MSfSX4 

drowned.  Some  of  our  men  > ; '.  V 1'  ^ 

were  scalded.  Wnrd  wa*  *«nl  V-v  j.''y 

to  the  l>e  <y>to  to  come  along* 

aide  to  remove  iw.  She  cam**  ’.  ' j f i' 

an  near  a?  «ho  dared,  and  w?h(.  j: ; ; 1 j , £ 

h r yawl,  but  before  it  return-  ’*• 

ml.  she  iierwelf  was  con»pel!mi  • , j ' «l  vm  ^ ^ ^ 

to  move  down  the  river  out.  |f_ ' 'J'jnpf.  v^pl* 

<A  range. 

“ Aa  I have  liwfore  stated,  l was  in  the  pilot~hoi|JM»  when 
the  explosion  occumsd,  ami  bv.k  the  precaution  to  chve 
the  trap-d  >or,  thuA  keeping  out  a quantity  of  etenm.  There 
wa.^  still  enough  to  make  breathing  almoet  irnpoAidble, 
that  came  through  the  window*  in  front  of  us.  I b*d  «uf- 
ficu-at  pretence  of  mind  to  cram  the  tall  of  my  <s>at  iato 
my  moiiJ-h  and  tbiw  avoid  scalding.  Shortly  we  d hoov- 
ered thut  to  remain  would  induce  auffocation,  and  wo 
opened  the  (raj^-door,  and,  Winded  by  stereo,  sought  the 
bUjhi  of  tho  vessel. 

14  Groping  a!x»nt  tho  cabin,  tumblmg  over  chairs  and 
negrocw,  I «t Might  my  beilb,  edxed  an  over-coat,  leaving 
on  entire  suit  of  clothes,  my  haversack,  and  some  valua- 
ble pap<«re  behind,  and  emeivcd  upr.n  the  hiirrlcune-deek. 
The  shell  were  Hying  over  mv  bead,  and  here  was  obvious- 
ly no  place  f«r  me  to  remain.  L»»ki rig  over,  l »»hw  the 
wtvdly  pnto  of  a negro  projecting  over  the  Mere  Mow  mo, 
ami  culling  to  Him  to  catch  my  orcr-coa»,  I swung  rnyself 
over  by  a rope,  and  landed  directly  upon  the  mddwr.  At 
this  time  <r  wu*  sti^iw^ed  that  a bc»at  bo  sent  to  hurry  up 


the  Ke  Soto,  and  among  tlinae.  who  entered  it  was  your 
corrc«pr>ndfm.  We  reached  it  in  about  ten  minute^  paw- 
ing on  the  way  navem!  men  on  cotton  bales,  among  them 
Colonel  10 Hot  and  Mr,  MX’ullough  of  the  Cow  mrrciaL 
uTlie  ynwl  bad  reached  the  boat  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  [dekiug  up  the  crew,  vrhea  three  boat-load*  of 
<‘ouf«dcrate  »o!dler4  cntitioualy  approached  the  vessel  am! 

Of  course  there  wan  no  rcsistaucc,  and  our 


boarded  her, 
t*jyi  became  their  prhwncre. 

41  The  l>«  Soto  hearing  several  men  ebmit  from  the  pH  ore, 
4 SittrendtrS  wa*  allowed  to  float  down  stream,  picking 
up,  oa  e.he  fioa  ted,  several  who  had  escaped  on  rot  ton 
boles.  When  she  reached  a point  ten  miha  below,  the 
yawl  overtook  her  with  others  who  had  been  similarly 
preserved.*' 

Charles  Eliet  was  ever  of  the  opitiicm  Umt 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  pilot.  But  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  treacherous  and  tortuous  navi- 
gation of  that  stream,  especially  at  that  point. 
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judge  that  the  grounding  was  accidental.  No 
one  was  killed  on  the  Queen.  An  engineer, 
the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  captured 
with  the  boat. 

The  chagrin  and  surprise  of  the  rebels  at  the 
discovery  of  what  a cheap  extemporized  craft 
had  done  them  so  much  damage,  and  caused 
them  such  commotion  and  alarm,  may  be  im- 
agined. The  secret  was  out.  Why  should 
they  not  strike  terror  also,  and  learn  of  their 
enemies  ? It  was  a great  loss  of  prestige  to  us, 
and  a great  gain  of  information  to  them. 

Charles  made  his  way  sorrowfully  in  the  Era 
back  toward  Vicksburg.  He  received  more 
than  a hundred  shots  from  field-batteries  as  he 
passed  Ellis’s  Cliffs,  Palmyra  Island,  and  New 
Carthage.  The  announcement  of  the  loss  of 
the  Queen  caused  deep  concern  at  Vicksburg, 
both  in  the  fleet  and  on  the  shore.  Though 
many  blamed  Colonel  Ellet  for  his  rashness, 
all  admitted  that  it  was  a failing  which  leaned 
to  virtue’s  side.  The  rebels  speedily  repaired 
the  Queen,  and  advanced  with  her  to  attack 
our  fleet. 

The  following  extracts  from  a letter  written 
by  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  from  the  Yazoo  Riv- 
er, on  the  26th  of  February,  1863,  in  reference 
to  the  scenes  we  are  now  describing,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
see  indications  in  it  of  the  rivalry  between  the 
ram-fleet  and  the  gun-boats : 

11  We  are  all  in  quite  a state  of  excitement  here  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  tho  ram  Queen  of  the  West 
at  Warreuton,  seven  miles  below  Vicksburg,  with  the  rebel 
flag  flying.  She  was  discovered  early  yesterday  morning 
with  steam  up  ready  for  a start.  The  account  I received 
from  Commodore  Ellet  led  me  to  believe  that  she  waa  in 
auch  a condition  that  she  could  not  be  repaired  for  gome 
time.  You  may  judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  when  told 
ahe  waa  near  Vicksburg.  I always  thought  that  the  ram 
crew  skedaddled  without  any  necessity:  and  now  I am 
pretty  well  convinced  of  it.  At  all  events  they  spoiled  a 
very  important  operation — holding  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and 
cutting  off  all  supplies. 

“The  rebels  had  only  one  vessel  on  the  whole  river; 
that  was  the  Webb,  a worn-out  leaky  vessel,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  be  feared ; hence  we  should  have  had  all 
things  our  own  way.  Thcro  were  on  the  way  and  past 
Vicksburg  twelve  good  guns,  such  as  they  have  not  got  in 
all  rebeldoin — at  least  in  this  part  of  it — and  three  vessels. 
One,  it  la  true,  was  an  old  ferry-boat  that  we  had  cap- 
tured ; but  Bhe  had  a gun  on,  and  would  have  answered 
to  protect  the  coal  barges,  while  the  other  two  cruised  to- 
gether. Well,  all  that  waa  knocked  in  the  head  by  the 
ram  getting  ashore  under  a battery. 

41  The  prize  New  Era  and  the  persons  who  escaped  were 
only  saved  from  capture  by  meeting  the  Indianola,  which 
vessel  made  the  Webb  turn  back,  and  she  (the  Webb;  es- 
caped up  Red  River.  I knew  that  Brown  would  take  care 
of  tlic  Webb  by  himself:  but  I have  no  idea  that  he  will 
he  a match  for  the  Queen  and  the  Webb  both  ramming 
him  at  the  same  time.  The  Indianola  is  a weak  vessel, 
and  the  ouly  good  thing  about  her  is  her  battery.” 

The  Indianola,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had 
been  sent  down  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
by  Admiral  Porter,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  George  Brown,  to  the 
aid  of  Colonel  Ellet.  On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, when  groping  her  way  slowly  along  through 
a dense  fog,  she  met  Colonel  EUet  ascending 
the  river  in  the  Era,  about  ten  miles  below 


Natchez.  Here  he  first  learned  of  the  loss  of 
the  Queen  of  the  West. 

On  consultation  with  Colonel  Ellet,  Com- 
mander Brown  decided  to  continue  down  the 
stream  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Red  River 
with  both  jof  the  boats.  As  they  w'ere  nearing 
Ellis’s  Cliffs  the  Era,  which  was  leading,  sig- 
naled her  consort  that  there  was  danger  ahead. 
Almost  immediately  the  rebel  steamer  Webb  ap- 
peared. But  the  Webb  was  not  disposed  for 
battle  against  such  odds.  She  turned  upon  her 
heel,' and,  rushing  down  the  stream,  speedily 
disappeared  in  tho  river  fog,  which  was  so  dense 
as  to  render  a vigorous  chase  impossible.  The 
Indianola  threw  two  11 -inch  shots  at  the  re- 
treating steamer,  but  they  both  fell  short. 

The  two  patriot  boats  then  continued  down 
the  Mississippi  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
Red  River  on  the  17th,  where  the  Indianola 
maintained  a rigid  blockade  until  the  21st.  As 
they  could  obtain  no  Red  River  pilot,  it  was 
not  safe  to  venture  up  the  stream.  As  the  Era 
was  unarmed,  and  had  several  prisoners  on 
board,  it  was  decided  for  Colonel  Ellet  to  as- 
cend the  river  with  that  boat  to  Vicksburg  to 
communicate  with  the  squadron  there.  After 
the  lapse  of  a few  days  Commander  Brown 
learned  that  the  rebels  had  repaired  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  and  would  soon  bo  ready  with 
that  powerful  ram,  aided  by  the  Webb  and  four 
cotton-clad  boats,  to  attack  the  Indianola.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  immediately  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  squadron  above.  As  no  boat 
had  been  sent  down  to  Commander  Brown’s 
assistance,  he  feared  that  Colonel  Ellet  had  not 
reached  the  fleet.  He  had  reached  the  squad- 
ron, and  earnestly  begged  permission  to  take 
down  one  of  the  other  rams  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Indianola.  For  doubtless  good  reasons, 
but  of  which  we  are  not  informed,  the  permis- 
sion was  not  granted. 

As  the  Indianola  was  slowly  ascending  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississippi,  delayed  by  her 
coal  barges,  which  were  alongside,  on  the  24th, 
about  nine  o’clock  of  a very  dark  night,  four 
rebel  steamers  were  discovered  in  chase.  The 
Indianola  instantly  prepared  for  action,  and 
turned  around  to  face  its  foes.  The  Queen 
first  struck  the  Indianola,  inflicting  no  serious 
damage.  Then  came  the  Webb. 

“Both  vessels,”  reports  Commander  Brown, 
“came  together  bows  on  with  a tremendous 
crash,  which  knocked  nearly  every  one  down 
on  board  of  both  vessels,  doing  no  damage  to 
us,  while  the  Webb’s  bow  was  cut  in  at  least 
eight  feet.  ” The  engagement  now  became  gen- 
eral and  at  close  quarters.  The  cotton-clads 
kept  up  a heavy  fire  with  field-pieces  and  small- 
arms  ; but  Commander  Brown  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  the  rams,  as  they  were  the  only  an- 
tagonists he  feared.  The  battery  of  the'In- 
dianola  was  of  but  little  avail,  since  the  night 
was  so  dark  as  to  render  accuracy  of  aim  im- 
possible. Five  times  the  rebel  rams  struck  the 
Indianola,  but  each  time  at  such  an  angle  that 
no  vital  injury  was  inflicted. 

• 
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The  sixth  blow  was 
from  the  Webb.  U 
crushed  in  the  starboard 
wheel,  disabled  one  of  f.  3* 

the  rudders,  ami  started  life ifl?'  ll > 
several  leaks.  Again  the  mK 
Webb  struck  a seventh  jjffjV ’4? 
blow  upon  her  sorely-  & / f;  / , yV  . 

wounded  antagonist,  f&ir  *U  •;' j&f 
upon  the  stern,  crushing  W^S^Km^sKSSm 
in  the  timbers,  nnd  pour- 
ing  in  Hoods  of  water. 

Tile  wound  w as  so  severe 
as  to  disable  t he  -;li  ip  fn un 
iiny  further  etlh-iem  ac- 
tion. Her  gallant  com-  fy 
inander,  an  she  was  fast 
sinking,  ran  her  ashore, 
and  surrendered  the 
steamer,  not  with  dis- 
honor,  shattered  and  wa- 
ter- logged,  to  four  ves- 
sels mounting  ten  gun- 
mid  manned  by  over  a 'f  , L>' . jjg 9K?. 

thousand  men.  This  \ 

disaster  occurred  about 

thirty- five  miles  below  & , " , 7-pWi 

Vicksburg. 

The  rebels  speedily  ’tSBBH**!''! rfffi 

commenced  repair  in  g the  gpl 
1 ndmnobi,  i n tend i ng,  ;<  || 

with  that  splendid  steam-  ||f 
er  added  to  the  Queen  fe  , 

of  the  West,  to  enter  S$l§ 

upon  a brilliant  career 
of  river  victories.  The 
firml  destmclion  of  the 
1 ndianola  was  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  events  of 
the  war.  Admiral  Por- 
ter tints  describes  hi- 
share  of  the  adventure  : 

44  Ericsson  saved  the  country  3jf*  . V' 
with  <\n  iron  M-mltor  — v.  Isv 
< • old  ! M.-.i  Vivt>  i r S*  itli  :i  wyml. 

en  one?  An  old  cad  barge, 
pteVed  lip  In  die  river,  rvn- 
the  foundation  to  build  on. 
ft  was  limit  ‘A  old  boar-Jv  m 
fctv».«(vu  lionrev  with  pork  fxtr-  ££  £$.■ 
rete  on  top  of  each  athi-r  for 

minkfc-gtacks,  and  two  old  canoe*  for  quarter  beat*,  TH* 
fiimict*  were  built  of  mud,  &ad  only  Intended  to  make 
black  sm^kfc,  a m!  not  .»T«am* - 

44  Without  knowing  that  Brown  was  In  peril,  I lot  low 
mu  Monitor.  When  it  wa*  decried  by  the  dim  tight  of 
the  morn  never  did  tho  batrertea  of  A^icksburg  open  with 
*ucli  n din.  The  earth  fairly  trembled.  Rnd  the  tdiorflew 
thick  around  Uie  devote*!  Monitor.  But  she  ran  safety 
pjiat  all  the  bAttorictS  though  cud  or  fire  for  au  hour,  and 
drifter!  down  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  cnual.  She  waa  a 
much  bettor  looking  veowt  Ihnn  the  lodtanoln. 

1 * W ficfl  it  wtM  broad  daylight  they  opened  upon  her 
again  with  ail  the  gun*  they  could  bring  to  bear,  without 
a shot  hitting  her  to  do  any  harm,  bormue  they  did  jmt 
mnko  her  settle  in  the  water,  though  going  in  at  one  side 
and  out  at  the  other.  She  w*a  already  full  of  water.  The 
sudd  ter*  of  our  »rroy  fihouted  and  laughed  like  mad.” 

Information  of  the  approach  of  the  terrible 
turreted  Monitor,  which,  unharmed,  had  floated 


past  all  the  batteries,  was  sent  by  the  rebels  to 
the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  In  din  nolo,  which 
were  lying  under  the  batteries  of  War  rent  on. 
eight  miles  below  Vicksburg.  The  Queen 
of  the  West  instantly  got  tip  all  steam,  and 
rushed  as  last  as  her  engines  could  drive  her 
down  the  river,  while  the  sham  Monitor  drifted 
past  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Warrenton.  im- 
pelled only  hv  the  five-knot  current.  The  In- 
dian olti  was  undergoing  repairs  near  where  she 
was  taken.  The  authorities  at  Ykkdmrg,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  steamer  might  be  captured 
by  the  mud-scow  in  disguise,  dispatched  an  or- 
der for  the  Indianolft  to  be  instantly  blowu  up. 
Tim  train  was  fired,  the  magazine  exploded, 
and  the  steamer  was  scattered  in  fragments. 
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a flat-boat,  with  sundry  fixture* 
to  create  deception,’  Think 
of  that  i * She  passed  Vicksburg 
on  Tuesday  night,  nod  the  otfv- 
, ( * 1 ! j | J !'  •’  cere,  bellying  her  to  be  a tur- 

reted  monger,  blew  up  the  i»- 
| | I’1  i ,*;j|  ; : dUtiola,  but  her  guao  foil  Into 

!i;  the  eDeniv’K  hiaub./  That  is 

pacing  odd.  Iter  gun?  fell  taio 
‘the  enemy's  huDds’  ufter  she 
,li;>  ^ was  blown  up*  Incredible!  Mal- 

: i ■ jii  lory  and  Tnteudi  did  *)tci£€th<  r 

better  than  that  with  ita  MniTi- 

!?M|a  i' '£ . j 

MM  si  J’ft  UfcTli«  Queen  of  the  WV*V 

• continue#  the facetious, dtepateh, 
••  i1  ^ . ‘ h-ft  lo  a hurry  as  t«»  forgot 

■aw.  uTj;  ",  part  of  her  crew,  who  were  left 

1 on  *hore/  Well  done  for  the 

,£v\'  . '/■  Queen  of  the  West  and  her  tirava 

' ■?  ,'u  ^ officer* 1 4 Taken  altogether/ 

* * J*;  ’ concludes  thu  inimitable  die- 

■; patch,  ‘it  was  a good  joke  on 
?■«;  ’•  the  PartUan  Hangers,  who  are 

l . Lj  : notoriously  wore  cunning  t'hau 

rHIJl&lfv*  brave/  Truly  an  fcxeejlent 

joke ! Bo  excellent,  that  eferf 
muu  connected  with  fchte  affair 
■!;  •’  i \ '.‘-.I.'.  should  be  branded  with  then.  j*- 

k|;!  i,  ; I'iiJfl!;  ■ ital  letters 4 T.  M / and  enrolled 

in  a detached  company,  t«»  be 
known  by  the  name  of  ‘Tlie 
Turroted  Monster*  henceforth 
1 and  forever/’ 

SSUBi  The  Queen  of  (he  West 

: !|j:i  ! was  also  subsequently  dc- 

*tn>yed  !>>•  the  rebels  to 
’A  ■ ! ' t’.void  capture.  Adutlrnl 

*!?3Mi jii ' : : F«wtg»«t ascended tlijg rh • 

mm*  • or.  running  the  dcatHvbat' 

\ (erics  of  Port  Hudson  w'nli 

ii.’M-  (he  Hartford  ami  the  Al- 
batross. The  rebels  still 
!uul  the  iron-clad  Missouri 
Mini  the  ocean  steamer 
Webb  in  Red  Kiver.  Ad- 
miral Farragiit  deemed  it 
necessary  to  have  one  or 
two  rams  below  Vicks- 
burg, Accordingly,  on 
the  2t>rh,  the  Switzcrlntul, 
tinder  the  command  of 
Charles  Ellr  t,  and  the 
Lancaster,  under  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  John 
A.  EUety  brother  to  Alfred, 
started  to  rnn  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 
They  were  assailed  by  a storm  of  shells  hurled 
in  h hundred  circling  lines  around  them.  When 
directly  in  front  of  the  city  the  Lancaster  was 
struck  by  a heavy  shot  crashing  through  her 
hull,  and  the  Switzerland  had  her  boilers  pierced 
by  two  shots,  instantly  enveloping  the  whole 
ship  in  scalding  steam.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ellet,  after  lie  had  seen  all  the  crew  in  the 
boats,  fired  his  pistol  into  the  cotton  bales,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  destruction  of  the  ship, 
and  then  rowed  to  his  crippled  consort. 

The  Switzerland  cscn}K“d,  and  with  boilers 
repaired,  did  valiant  patrol  and  dispatch  duty 
between  the  armies  of  General  Grant  and  Gen- 
eral Banks  unt  il  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 


The  chagrin  of  the  rebels  when  they  heard 
of  the  hoax  which  had  been  played  upon  them 
was  indescribable.  The  Richmond  Examiner  of 
March  7 thus  speaks  of  the  occurrence : 

“The  reported  fate  of  the  Indianola  te  even  more  dte- 
jrraoeful  than  farcical.  Here  i vn*  perhaps  the  finmt  iron- 
t lkil  in  (be  Western  water*,  captured  after  a heroic  stroc:- 
gle,  rapidly  repaired,  and  destined  te  join  the  Queen  of  the 
vVtsl  in  a -erica  of  victories.  Next  w<?  hear  that  she  wws 
of  neeet*sSty  blown  up.  in  tb»  true  McrrimareMallory  style; 
and  why?  Laugh  ami  hold  y opr  side*  lest  ye  die  of  aiffur- 
felt  of  deiialon,  O Yaokeedoml  Blown  up  because  fca* 
*«ooth  » fijit-hoat  or  mud*scow,  with  a small  liouec  tnkm 
from  th*  back  garden  of  a plahtatfon  put  on  top  of  it,  la 
rtoated  down  the  river  before  th*>  frightened  eyes  of  the 
partisan  rangers.  A Turreted  Munster  t 

u 'A  nuat  unfortunate  and  no  necessary  nff.»ir/  «ayR  the 
di-(patcK  Kathereol  4 Tile  him  te»l  monster  proven  to  be 
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Hudson,  which  freed  the  great  met  from,  the  ; ttan?  mothiiig  found  him  -cold,  ftttd  Uih  wul  ^oxn' 
hml  banner  ofr  eludl  rob  throve  j'frbtxt  it* .dart lily inhikfcb 

With  the  idese  of  the  to*  sdnuner,  amX  fl}ko|:  Hew^but  twenty  years  and  hvemonih^ 
v^ith  i;hc  clo*e  of  Kis  Lahore,  wbioh  i.  obi,  £*nl  though  m young  )wid  'passed 

had  for  mouth?  tmdtad  hrs m era al  ami  phym  .w!  -pvrii*  mol  fn*nie  n'Spnnsibiiitie'  ^,.h  its 
v.'.rvyu^  ru  the  utmost,  Charier  U.  El  hd.  applied  pwivuee  >jv«  long  lifetime.  With  r^mminhlc 
% leave  oi‘  abrnw*  and-  in  . A nggtt '*?(&&!  t*  pcxnivf  of  intedlew-  hi*  read  dud 

the  houvo  af  hai  uarie.  l>r.  EHet,;  aj  jim  dter;  r- '"wftfo  avidity  the  .plwlosgjdtienj 
iti})i..M)^nois.  A severe  facial.,  rigroraigu*  -fed  j of  &u*  fcie,  Mill,  aiid  ;f.Jt*>^>. 

ImYg  tnm bled  him,  for  which  lie  wok  hi  the  habit  , vernation.  tone,  and  marine  were.  gentle,  ai 
• of .tnVhvg-  sonj&  opiate.  the  ui^ht  of  toe  ' jpost  \swwm\y.  iiis  Binhsrro  bn»iv,  hifgfc,-. 

H-ah  of  October  he  complained  of  nor  feeling  -irons  eve*,  mid  loner,  tfrujght  black  hgif  and 
W6)J;  ami  siiid  to  hi>s  -aunt  before  - rtotrintf'  fbnf  ^ expressive  tjeatbnfc*  etvr  AttrueU'd-ilie  .attention 
he  would  take  something.  ’"for  .fhc’phin  in  his  ‘ of  the  observing.  Nc  r ovarii  awaits  Into  on 
/toe.s’  ^^ntibuhtedly  the  ingredient  w?&  tqor-  j earth  ; bur  rhe  love  of  friend*  and  *bfc  von  era-, 
phine,  «*  he  ImuI  fit.<|'uettiiy  .o<loyui»».red':ffdxv  ; tioii  of  hr*  ccmijirymen  will  enshrine  hu  merm 
tore,  preparing  ir  hitoMlit  Whether  from  pp  onv  in  all  tiro  record';  id'  orniaiKe % m<«re  truly 
over-dose,  t>r  from  some*  weukrtd^  of  ihe v chiy*lrte;^|!irk.casi  novi  here  be  found. 


mm:? 


INDIAN  dUMAlER. 


A N,  autumn  ami,  a goUatt  ha#*, 

A Tb*  iirrit,  ol  bright  IWn'wir  &if4 
)t»  a wilm  radian- o .'tuning: 

A rinnsdevr,  btr«Miing  broad  i»rul  gr^yiv 
Aprt  on  H*  broaftt  lu  silver  diwu 
A ribbon  atrruimlr.t  tviutnp. 

rtmliih^  from  It*  iuounudo  tour flo 
‘It  'Mvw'  tlnj  4ow?mir<l  rocky  toidse,  • 

Tn  hi-O-  t->  l.-nv..  Ill*' 

\t  iviiruki  tho  vnlliiy>,  dimlv 
It  UiOr^te  the  n-il.i  ravtm*, 

Au*i  rh^ji#  Jkitn  Or?  memUm. 

>o  oofny  th^eu  %f»- it«  brerne* 

Wtjat  tv.xnder  that  U luvc*  tha 
it?  oceitu  Ucnvi  iV«r^oUU»^  Y 
With  iteiiuy  miwnure 
Autl  nx'Uv  v?-iiu  A5.w 


Jifaiun?  Uos  qniot,  with  hunbed  brefatb: 
That  lire  nif.«rjj!arioi!B  in  Jt^  diiath 
It*  hwtlc  fliiftb  i?  flUh^ni^'; 

A I'.iiUiBiVti  tint  m»  wo^l  >nt<l  hHh 
A.  gohurt  tight,  ft«A  Alf>J  YtOb 
5^0  n'kiuinmn  Ut  lt<* 

itt  britrhtor  fhrat  th<*e  «rf  ,Mft> 

Tllir  fair  Ytpv  tonnic-  h*r  lite  ItWaf v. 

A 4 If*  forSwrimef  monrulng, 

Uk«  (v;wu?rn  she  Mki^ht  fins  $r$j 

And.  pipiiBhed  gntmUy' m hi^  ' 

Ivxidf  trie:  in  that  tmrnhi^:. 

Calm  «k1«i  Aiwv er  ftir  fiehl*  bel‘T^i 
Ttuo  •moBhinti  the  wjutma  Hojf 

With  v'tf»'Frlt**H  fiTirKhin£. 

, Ahri  with  « thoiw<im  iifa^y  tiling*. 

My  hwr  fob-  Vi'M  «t  w»r.  an-1  siug.% 
rim  joy  , ttu>  joy  of  iivioirf 
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IN  EIGHT  SECTIONS. 


i 6— A BRUISED  DAISY. 

OF  a sudden  it  occurred  to  us  that  Shaugh 
and  his  pony  wore  missing. 

“Confound  that  boy !”  said  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick. 
“I  believe  that  if  St.  Peter  set  him  to  keeping 
pike  while  he  stretched  his  legs  for  an  hour  he'd 
go  off  sky-larking  with  some  young  Irish  saints 
of  his  own  age,  and  leave  the  new  arrivals  to 
swing  the  bar  for  themselves !” 

“Now  that  I think  of  it,”  said  I,  “it  must 
have  been  he  whom  I saw,  without  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  him  at  the  time,  scampering 
his  pony  down  toward  our  last  gate,  while  I was 
tying  the  thongs  around  our  future  barbecue.” 

What  had  become  of  Shaugh  may  just  as  well 
be  recorded  here.  The  cast  of  my  lasso  drove 
him  crazy  with  wonder  and  emulation.  With- 
out the  leave  which  he  would  have  been  certain 
to  ask  nnder  any  ordinary  circumstances  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  young  scamp  had  taken  advant- 
age of  our  absorption  in  the  Irish  buffalo  hunt, 
and  gone  back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  his  pony’s 
legs  could  carry  him.  There  he  surreptitiously 
possessed  himself  of  the  laundresses  best  clothes- 
line, and  tying  one  end  of  it  into  a slip-noose, 
coiled  it  around  a tenpenny  spike  driven  into 
the  peak  of  his  saddle-tree,  in  imitation  of  my 
pommel.  So  much  for  the  intelligibility  of  that 
which  now  follows. 

To  return  to  our  party.  On  our  way  home, 
finding  the  sun  somewhat  oppressive,  we  de- 
scended into  the  grateful  shade  of  a ravine, 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
pasture-field,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a pictur- 
esque scarp  of  limestone  crags  densely  wooded 
at  the  top,  and  on  the  right  by  an  almost  equal- 
ly steep  bank  of  turf,  thickly  planted  with  ever- 
greens from  base  to  summit.  The  floor  of  this 
miniature  “canon”  was  so  narrow  that  for  forty 
or  fifty  yards  we  were  obliged  to  travel  single- 
file. Before  we  entered  this  cool  dell  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick  and  I had  been  comparing  our  experi- 
ences of  horse-nature,  to  my  great  delight  and 
edification.  The  good  sense,  discretion,  and 
acuteness  of  her  remarks  charmed  me  no  less 
than  her  enthusiasm  and  lovingness  (if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  setting  up  a branch  mint  of  the 
vernacular,  to  supply  deficits  in  the  coinage  of 
Webster  and  Worcester) ; and  I thought  to  my- 
self what  moral  regeneration  would  result  to  the 
turf,  what  physical  regeneration  to  that  frail, 
night-blooming  cereus  sisterhood  of  our  Amer- 
ican women,  if  all  young  ladies  of  eighteen  en- 
tered with  such  refined  zest  as  Daisy  into  the 
art  and  science  of  horsewomanship.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  ravine  we  were  studying  with  the 
greatest  interest  an  equine  friendship  which 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  between  her  Arab 
and  my  American.  At  the  entrance  to  the  dell 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick  said  to  me : “ Let  me  go  first, 
please,  and  keep  close  behind  me;  I should 


like  to  see  whether  Hadji  will  miss  Cholooke, 
and  if  so  how  he  will  show  it.”  Accordingly 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick  took  the  lead  of  our  column ; 
I went  next ; then  the  Captain  ; and  our  model 
host  closed  the  rear.  The  result  of  our  exper- 
iment was  yery  interesting.  Every  few  rods 
Hadji  neighed  for  his  new  friend,  or  tried  to 
turn  his  head  and  look  for  him  over  his  shoul- 
der. In  the  study  of  this  modern  Damon  and 
Pythias  we  amused  ourselves  for  two- thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  ravine.  Just  as  we  reach- 
ed an  abrupt  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  min- 
iature “canon”  our  ears  were  greeted  by  a con- 
fused hullabaloo  of  shouts,  trampling  hoofs,  and 
roars  of  taurine  indignation.  We  turned  the 
corner,  and  lo ! the  performers  in  the  concert ! 

Tearing  down  on  us  like  a locomotive  in  raw- 
hide  came  the  fiercest,  blackest,  ugliest,  and 
biggest  of  all  the  veteran  bulls  in  the  herd ! His 
eyes  were  bulged  and  bloodshot  with  rage ; his 
tail  stood  stiff  and  perpendicular  like  a flag- 
staff, with  a hairy  pennant  drifting  back  from 
it  on  the  wind.  Behind  him  came  Shaugh, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  belaboring  his 
ragged  little  pony  into  a frenzy,  and  holding 
his  surreptitious  clothes-line  ready  for  a throw. 
There  were  not  two  seconds  to  lose.  I leaped 
down  and  drew  my  own  and  Daisy’s  horses 
close  against  the  rocky  side  of  the  glen,  judging 
that  the  momentum  of  the  bull  in  turning  the 
curve  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  over  against 
the  opposite  bank. 

“Do  you  see  that  shelf?”  said  I,  pointing  to 
a ledge  of  limestone  just  above  her  horse’s  head, 
which  projected  scarcely  two  inches  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff*  “ Gather  up  your  skirt — there ! 
Stand  up  on  your  saddle.”  (I  leaped  to  my  own 
and  stood  up.)  “Quick!  give  me  your  hand ; 
now  your  foot— just  as  if  you  were  mounting!” 

“ But  what  will  become  of  you  ?” 

“Daisy,  for  God’s  sake!  Oh!  quick,  dear 
Daisy ! Now — up  we  go ! ” 

Standing  on  Cholooke,  I took  her  little  foot 
upon  my  palm  and  lifted  her  to  that  meagre 
foothold  with  as  little  exertion  as  if  she  had 
been  a feather.  If  we  had  had  half  an  hour  to 
plan  and  execute  this  course  we  should  have 
failed.  We  had  ten  seconds  and  succeeded. 
The  very  horses  seemed  inspired : of  their  own 
accord  they  hugged  the  bank  as  if  they  had 
been  nailed  there,  and  Cholooke  never  stirred 
or  trembled.  In  that  moment  how  I thanked 
God  for  having  blessed  me  with  the  gift  of  mak- 
ing horses  love  me — for  showing  me  Jhat  this 
alone  is  education ! I might  have  cowed  Cho- 
looke by  pain — the  thing  that  some  parents 
would  call  “ breaking  his  will” — but  my  product 
would  have  been  a coward:  in  the  day  of  dan- 
ger he  would  have  trembled  under  me,  and  that 
beautiful  girl,  now  standing  on  a ledge  scarcely 
broad  enough  to  hold  her  foot,  would  have  gone 
down  with  me  to  be  trampled  into  shreds  in  a 
pool  of  bloody  mire ! Horseman  I whosoever 
you  be,  thank  God  if  you  have  made  your  horse 
believe  in  you,  for  then  there  shall  never  be 
danger  so  black  that  he  shall  not  face  it  with 
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you  unswerving  ; the  least  caress  of  your  hand  1 and  scrambled  up  the  wooded  side  of  the  ravine, 
means,  “ Ne  timeas ! Casarem  vehisF  and  you  j drawing  their  horses  after  them.  One  glance 
can  go  nowhere  that  he  dare  not  follow.  ! had  revealed  to  them  our  situation.  To  have 

Like  the  statue  of  some  lovely  saint,  marble  ! hastened  to  our  help  would  have  been  both  mur- 
white,  but  sweet  and  brave  withal,  Daisy  Fitz  ; derous  and  suicidal.  It  could  only  obstruct  the 
Patrick  stood  in  her  niche,  with — ah  ! here  the  - passage,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  get- 
sainfly  metaphor  breaks  down — with  her  arms  ting  out  of  danger  on  either  side.  They  now 
clasped  round  a mortal’s  nedk — that  mortal’s  rode  up  to  us  with  anguish-smitten  faces,  and 
my  own.  | heads  drooping  to  conceal  their  despair.  Dis- 

The  act  was  one  of  necessity.  In  it  she  chose  mounting,  they  fell  on  their  knees  by  the  side 
between  life  and  death.  It  was  indicative  of  no-  of  the  lovely  creature,  stroking  away  the  fibrous 
thing  personal  to  me.  Pure  and  unashamed,  sunshine  of  her  golden  hair,  dabbled  in  her  own 
the  beautiful  girl  might  have  no  idea  how  sweet  and  Hadji’s  blood.  A convulsion  of  anguish 
the  clasp  was  to  me.  But  my  heart  found  it  so  passed  over  the  father’s  face — the  paralysis  of 
sweet  that  I could  have  staid  thus  the  livelong  , the  first  shock  was  over,  and  with  an  exceed- 
day — ay,  for  a life  long!  Then  I knew  bow  ! ingly  bitter  cry  he  fell  prostrate  by  the  side  of 
much  I loved  her,  and  felt  how  completely  my  his  dead  “baby,”  pressing  her  soft,  snow-white 
happiness  was  merged  in  hers — how  I loved  her,  ! cheek  to  his  own.  The  Captain,  like  one  in  a 
had  been  loving  her,  loved  her  at  first  sight.  I night-mare,  seemed  frozen  where  he  knelt, 
would  not  for  my  soul’s  sake  have  taken  advant-  ' When  either  moved  his  lips  to  speak  he  whis- 
age  of  her  utter  helplessness  to  ask  her  a ques-  j pered  only,  and  this  only  whisper  was,  “O  Dai- 
tion  whose  solution  involved  the  joy  or  the  mis-  sy ! O Daisy!  Dead— -dead— -dead  !” 
ery  of  her  whole  future ; but  none  can  ever  know  j Parting  away  Daisy’s  silky  amber  locks,  I 
the  severity  of  self-control  which  kept  me  from  J discovered  that  there  was  no  bone  fracture, 
that  unfairness.  Would  she  have  been  as  glad  though  a slight  cut  in  the  scalp  was  bleeding 
had  her  safety  rested  on  any  other  support — sup- ' profusely.  I took  from  my  belt  a broad  Wosten- 
posing  me  a wooden  prop,  an  iron  bar,  a brass  , holm  bowie-knife  (slung  there  that  morning  to 
handle,  a distant  relation — any  thing  capable  give  Daisy  a better  idea  of  the  vaquero  rig), 
of  being  clung  to  or  held  on  bv  ? This*  whole  and  held  its  burnished  blade  over  the  lovely 
train  of  thought  and  the  action  which  accompa-  girl’s  lips.  There  was  the  faintest  film  on  the 
nied  it  occupied  not  more  than  thirty  seconds 
from  the  time  when  I first  descried  the  bull 
charging  up  the  narrow  defile.  Then  a pair  of 
bloodshot  eyes  glowered  fiercely  at  our  side,  and  began  throbbing  once  more  like  a trip-hammer. 
Taurus  shot  by.  As  he  passed  Daisy’s  Arabian  “ Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  thank  God  that  you  are 
he  made  one  angry  lunge  sidewise,  and  laid  the  mistaken.  Your  daughter  is  not  dead.” 
beautiful  animal’s  flank  open  with  a gash  ten  The  two  men  leaped  to  their  feet  and  stared 
inches  long.  The  victim  uttered  a human  cry  at  me  with  bewildered  eyes.  “ Don’t  tell  me 
of  anguish,  and  knowing  where  to  find  his  best  that!”  cried  the  elder,  clasping  me  by  the  arm ; 
friend,  reared  to  the  height  of  Daisy’s  waist,  “don’t  be  so  cruel  as  to  tell  me  that  to  console 
and  looked  at  her  with  piteous,  swimming  eyes,  me!  To  be  disappointed  would  be  worse  than 
like  a wounded  deer.  The  pain  his  suffering  the  first  shock ! I/iYeforher!  She  is  my  joy, 
cost  her  at  once  deadened  her  to  her  own  dan-  my  crown,  my  morning  glory  and  my  evening 
ger.  With  the  tears  brimming  over  her  eyelids  : song!  I shall  die  if  you  deceive  me!  Daisy  ! 
she  reached  one  arm  forward  to  caress  him,  just  j O Daisy,  my  own  Daisy ! I love  you  better  than 

as  the  bull  flashed  past  doing  none  of  us  further  V1 J ,u 

injury.  Before  I could  catch  her  and  set  her 
on  my  own  saddle  she  lost  her  balance  and  went 
down  between  her  Arabian  and  Cholookd.  Nev- 
er losing  hold  of  her,  I jumped  from  the  saddle, 
and  would  have  saved  her  had  not  Hadji,  in 
dropping  to  all  fours,  caught  her  with  his  off  nearest  physician  ?” 

fore-foot  and  carried  us  both  beneath  his  hoofs.  “Five  miles  across  the  fields;  eight  from  my 
Not  knowing  what  he  did  in  his  restive  misery  lodge-gate,”  replied  the  father,  mechanically, 
he  tapped  his  mistress  on  the  top  of  her  head.  “In  which  direction  from  here?” 

She  gave  no  cry,  but  her  eyelids  closed  at  once  “ When  you  reach  the  field  level  you  will  see 
like  the  petals  of  a lily,  and  with  one  little  sob  nearly  due  east  the  spirtfof  the  parish  church  of 
lay  pulseless  on  my  heart.  Until  now  I had  Killimakeough ; you  can  not  fail  to  recognize  it; 
never  wished  that  it  henceforth  might  not  beat  on  such  a sunshiny  day  as  this  it  shines  like 
again.  snow.  The  doctor  lives  a few  doors  from  the 

In  relating  this  sorrowful  scene  I have  been  church.  Any  body  in  the  village  will  direct 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  peril  of  one  dearer  to  you  exactly.” 

me  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  speak  of  Crossing  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  we  saw  one 
Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  and  the  Captain.  Seeing  the  of  Mr.  F.  P.’s  tenants  driving  a farm-cart.  I 
bull  as  soon  as  I,  and  knowing  that  there  was  called  him  and  he  halted.  I lifted  Daisy  from 
no  time  to  turn  their  horses,  they  dismounted  the  ground,  and  taking  the  sweet  weight  in  my 

Difitized  by  Google 


any  uiesscuness  on  earin  : 

“ So  do  /,”  said  the  Captain,  solemnly. 

“ And  so  do  /,”  was  my  answer.  “ Do  you 
think  that  she  who  is  the  dearest  object  of  three 
strong  men’s  affection  can  thus  take  away  the 
sunshine  from  the  lives  of  all  ? Where  is  your 


steal  when  I looked  at  it.  I also  fancied  that  I 
could  perceive  a slender  intermittent  pulse,  arid 
my  own  heart,  which  seemed  to.  have  stopped. 
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arms  like  a baby  carried  her  to  the  farmer — Cho- 
looke' following,  as  he  always  did,  without  my 
touching  his  bridle.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  led 
his  horse,  coming  after  me  in  Indian  file.  For- 
tunately the  open  level  into  which  we  emerged 
was  a hay-field.  We  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
cart  with  a thick  layer  of  hay,  and  after  Mr. 
Fitz  Patrick  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  back  of 
the  cart,  lifted  Daisy  in  and  put  her  head  on  his 
lap,  Ibid  the  one  an  audible  “Good-by,”  with 
“God  bless  you!”  To  the  othe!*  I looked  it, 
and  prayed  silently,  “ God  keep  you  for  me  /” 
The  moment  that  the  cart  was  ready  to  return 
to  the  house  I leaped  into  the  saddle. 

“Can  I do  any  thing  more  to  help  you?” 
asked  Trevannion,  ifi  an  eager,  quivering  voice. 

“No,  thank  you,  Captain.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes Daisy  will  be  in  the  care  of  her  old  nurse.” 

“Then  I will  accompany  Von  Haarlem. 
Perhaps  something  may  happen  to  one  of  us, 
d’ye  see,  and  then  the  other  will  be  left  to  bring 
the  doctor.” 

5 7.— THE  AFFAIR  COMES  OFF. 

ThiB  conversation  was  the  work  of  ten  sec- 
onds, and  when  it  was  over  Trevannion  fol- 
lowed me  out  of  the  narrow  gulch  without  ut- 
tering a word.  Once  arrived  in  the  open,  I 
caught  him  making  an  all-comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  Cholooke,  myself,  and  my  equipments. 
Putting  together  this  look  and  the  reason  for 
not  accompanying  him  which  he  gave  to  Daisy’s 
father,  I immediately  fathomed  his  plan,  and^ 
tacitly  accepted  the  arrangement.  Climbing 
out  of  the  ravine  we  almost  instantly  saw  the 
spire  which  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  had  given  me  as 
our  winning-post.  Here  was  the  opportunity 
to  settle  our  dispute  like  gentlemen.  Yesterday 
we  spoke  of  putting  our  horses  in  train  for  a 
week  or  two.  We  must  now  enter  the  lists  un- 
trained. Yesterday  we  looked  upon  each  oth- 
er’s presence  as  a tacit  insult;  neither  of  us 
conld  be  frank  with  the  other,  each  disliked 
the  other  because  we  knew  that  we  were  not 
frank.  To-day  we  could  have  no  suspicions 
of  each  other,  because  suspicion  had  developed 
into  certainty — an  intellectual  condition  as  pain- 
ful, but  much  more  satisfactory.  Over  Daisy’s 
sweet  piteous  face  (now  white  as  alabaster,  and 
before  we  got  back  to  Nestledown  to  be,  perhaps, 
as  dead)  we  had  thrown  off  the  masks  which 
Anglo-Saxons  hate,  and  said  to  each  other  that 
which  never  had  been  said  in  Daisy’s  living  ear. 
What  an  adamantine  wall  rises,  heaven-high, 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow  !” 

“You  have  lived  here  daring  a part  of  your 
childhood,  Captain  ?” 

“Yes — aw — that  is  to  say,  my  father  once 
owned  the  estate  a mile  or  so  behind  ns,  and 
exchanged  it  for  his  present  seat  in  Wiltshire, 
when  I was  quite  a small  lad — eight  years  old 
or  some  trifling  matter  of  that  kind,  you  know.” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  the  * cuts  across-lots,  ’ 
as  they  say  among  my  countrymen  ?” 

“ No,  indeed.  Sorry  about  it  too — wish  I did 
— but  whenever  the  family  were  obliged  to  go 


to  Killimakeough  they  always  went  round  by  the 
road.” 

While  we  talked  I had  been  gently  jockeying 
my  horse  until  I had  gradually  brought  him  up 
to  his  regular  gait — a steady,  swinging  trot  of 
long  stride  and  good  for  all  day.  Cholooke 
never  wasted  an  inch  of  momentum  in  perpen- 
dicular action,  but  crept  close  to  the  ground 
with  flattened  back  and  straight  neck,  so  that  a 
string  stretched  from  his  nose  to  his  croup  would 
have  touched  him  almost  every  where.  The 
Captain  began  to  feel  that  he  had  smiled  at 
Cholooke  somewhat  prematurely.  By  the  time 
that  Cholooke  was  warmed  into  his  work  it  be- 
came manifest  that  Inkermann  could  not  stand 
the  pace,  and  to  the  great  chagrin  of  his  master 
insisted  on  “breaking”  every  ten  rods  or  so. 
The  Captain  relieved  his  feelings  by  a military 
expression  not  found  in  Jomini,  and  gave  Inker- 
mann his  head.  Again  I pressed  Cholooke 
slightly,  and  still  lying  down  to  his  trot  he  shot 
three  lengths  ahead  of  the  chestnut,  keeping 
that  position  for  a couple  of  minutes.  In  spite 
of  the  terrible  anxiety  which  abstracted  both  of 
us  from  slighter  interests,  I could  not  but  feel  a 
thrill  of. happy  pride  when  I saw  Trevannion’s 
face  beaming  with  involuntary  admiration  of  an 
animal  possessing  Cholooke’s  splendid  level  ac- 
tion, his  freedom  from  worry  and  sweat,  his  obe- 
dience to  the  slighest  twist  of  my  finger,  and  his 
step  regular  as  clock-work. 

Before  us  spread  a country  which  deserved  to 
be  called  the  Irish  Paradise.  I am  not  much 
of  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  the  only  ex- 
pression which  I could  think  of  as  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  lovely  meadows  we  were  traversing 
was  “Sweet  fields  dressed  in  living  green.” 
Yet  there  is  hardly  a tract  in  Ireland  which 
could  not  be  added  to  this  paradise  by  the  abo- 
lition of  absenteeism  and  the  culture  (not  to 
speak  of  benevolence)  of  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. 

As  we  rode  on,  Cholookd  still  trotting  with- 
out a sign  of  distress,  and  Inkermann  galloping 
to  keep  at  his  side,  I mapped  out  in  my  mind 
the  ground  we  should  have  to  pass  over,  that  I 
might  save  as  much  of  the  distance  and  run  as 
little  of  the  risk  as  possible  in  this  steeple-chase 
over  a country  absolutely  unknown  to  either  my- 
self or  my  competitor.  Half  a mile  ahead  the 
level  plateau  we  were  now  crossing  became 
abruptly  undulatory.  The  sun  was  now  high 
enough  to  show  the  details  of  a landscape,  which, 
looked  at  in  an  oblique  light,  merged  all  the 
hills  and  valleys  into  one  uniform  plain.  Here 
and  there  I could  see  a hill  rising  to  the  height  of 
a hundred  feet  or  more  ; now  and  then  a precipi- 
tous bank  which  at  home  I should  have  called  a 
bluff ; and  beyond  all  these  a scrubby  woodland 
several  miles  in  breadth,  reaching  as  nearly  as 
I could  reckon  to  the  spire  and  the  still  invisi- 
ble hamlet  of  Killimakeough.  Here  and  there 
through  the  emerald  warp  of  the  meadows  Na- 
ture, singing  at  her  work  with  the  voices  of  birds 
and  the  bleating  of  lambs,  shot  from  her  shuttle 
the  silver  thread  of  a brook,  and  (if  it  be  not 
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too  fanciful  to  push  the  metaphor  so  far)  broid-  | 
ered  the  fabric-like  one  of  those  priceless  webs ! 
of  Arras  which  on  the  walls  of  kings  perpetu- 
ate the  pleasures  and  labors  of  mankind  with  ! 
groups  of  browsing  kine,  and  sheep  half  drowned  ! 
in  grass ; the  sun  meanwhile  darting  his  inevita- 
ble golden  pencil  into  every  crevice  of  the  rocks 
to  gild  their  homeliest  lichens.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  view  saddened  me.  Does  Nature 
mock  us  ? How  could  she  be  glad  when  Daisy 
might  never  see  her  again  ? 

But  this  was  no  way  to  reach  the  Doctor.  Our 
horses  had  been  given  abundant  time  to  get  their 
second  wind ; we  had  four  miles  before  us  still, 
and  we  were  now  coming  to  that  rolling  meadow- 
land  where  the  gallop  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  trot. 

“Shall  we  try  a little  scamper?”  said  I,  turn- 
ing to  the  Captain.  “ If  I had  been  permitted 
to  choose  the  ground  myself  I could  not  have 
been  better  pleased.  This  is  the  best  possible 
arena  for  a final  test  of  our  schools  and  our 
animals.  To  be  sure  it’s  baby-play  compared 
with  a pass  in  the  Sierra  or  a California  chap- 
arral— ‘Not  so  deep  as  a well,’ etc.  ‘But  ’twill  do, 
’twill  serve.*  Cholooke'  and  I are  a risky  pair — 
we’ve  jumped  off  almost  every  thing  but  the  roof 
of  a house,  swum  together,  climbed  together, 
fought  together ; and  I beg  you  won’t  think  I 
undervalue  your  riding  (for  all  that  we  can  boast 
depends  on  experience,  habituation,  you  know. 

I suppose  we  never  should  have  learned  out  of 
any  horn-book  but  Old  Grand-dam  Necessity’s !) 
when  I ask  you  to  recall  us  to  common  sense,  if 
you  see  us  going  any  where  where  it  would  be 
reckless  to  follow.” 

‘ ‘ I say,  can’t  you  stop  preaching  ? You  ride 
a great  deal  better  than  you  preach.  If  I were 
you,  d’ye  see,  aw — I’d — well,  aw — I’d  adorn  the 
former  walk  entirely.  Now  harkye,  old  fellow 
(I  call  you  old  fellow,  you  know,  because  you’re 
going  to  marry  my  wife  or  I’m  going  to  marry 
yours,  which  is  being  something  like  brothers- 
in-law,  isn’t  it?),  have  the  goodness,  aw,  to 
show  me  where  you  mean  to  go,  and  by — no ! I 
won’t  swear,  for  I promised  my  sister  I wouldn’t 
whenever  I happened  to  think  of  it  in  time. 
Well,  on  the  honor  of  a guardsman  and  a gen- 
tleman, I’ll  follow  you  if  it  breaks  my  neck,  but 
begin  preaching  to  me  again  and  hanged  if  I 
don’t  clear  out  and  leave  you  to  talk  to  the  pigs, 
like  St.  Anthony!” 

“You  couldn’t  get  away  from  me  if  you  tried,” 
said  I,  smiling. 

“You  think  so?  Aw!  Here  goes,  then! 
Pick  up  your  feet,  Inkermann ! For  Daisy  and 
England !” 

‘ * Here  goes  with  you ! Lope,  Cholooke ! For 
Daisy  and  America !” 

Certainly  Inkermann  knew  how  to  run.  At 
each  bound  the  magnificent  animal  packed  his 
fore-legs  against  his  belly  like  a scared  stag. 
Taken  out  of  the  trot,  in  which  he  was  profes- 
sional, and  abruptly  put  upon  the  run,  where 
comparatively  he  might  be  regarded  as  an  ama- 
tcur,  Cholookd  needed  about  half  a minute  to  fa- 


miliarise him  with  the  new  status.  He  changed 
I his  gait  without  hesitation,  before  the  word  of 
command  was  fairly  off  his  master’s  lips,  for  his 
nous  was  almost  human,  his  ambition  Napo- 
leonic, and  himself  as  quick-witted  as  the 
shrewdest  of  the  race  which  reared  him. 

Meanwhile  the  thorough-bred  got  four  or  five 
lengths  ahead.  About  this  gap  I gave  myself 
not  the  slightest  uneasiness,  letting  Cholooke 
take  his  own  time  to  close  it  without  so  much 
as  a hint  froib  my  spur.  Had  our  ground  been 
even,  and  the  race  an  ordinaiy  affair  of  three 
straight  heats,  I should  very  likely  have  crowded 
him  a little  more.  But  I saw  that  the  make  of 
the  land  was  all  in  my  favtor. 

For  a hundred  rods  I saw  the  Captain’s  back, 
and  the  long  flossy  ends  of  his  military  whisk- 
ers streaming  over  his  shoulders  like  the  in- 
signia of  a two-tailed  bashaw.  Once  or  twice 
I saw  his  face  also.  The  look  which  he  threw 
back  at  me  was  one  of  perfect  good-nature — a 
smile,  but  not  the  “superior”  one.  Then  I 
knew  that  at  bottom  he  was  a sterling  good  fel- 
low". A snob  would  have  been  supercilious 
when  he  thought  himself  on  the  winning  horse ; 
but  the  prime  article  of  manhood  ripens  in  the 
saddle ; puppyism,  if  it  be  the  husk,  not  the 
kernel,  is  blown  away  by  the  gale  which  sweeps 
I past  the  dashing  rider.  I smiled  too;  but  there 
was  no  merit  in  that,  when  I knew  so  well  what 
would  happen  three  minutes  after. 

I was  admiring  the  magnificent  play  of  Inker- 
mann’s  muscles  (could  he  have  been  frozen  mo- 
tionless at  any  stage  of  his  action  the  resultant 
form  would  have  been  a model  for  heroic  sculp- 
ture), the  noble  figure  and  the  steadfast  sfeat  of 
my  rival,  and  the  beauty  of  that  loveliest  part 
of  Ireland  through  which  we  were  flying,  when 
Inkermann’s  pace  slackened,  and,  without  any 
increased  effort  on  my  part,  Cholookd  came  up 
with  him.  Just  ahead  of  us  the  ground  sloped 
thirty  degrees.  In  accordance  with  his  school 
Trevannion  had  slightly  pulled  upon  his  curb. 
I instantly  dropped  the  reins  on  Cholookd’s 
neck,  and  gave  him  the  word  “Go!”  We 
passed  the  Captain  like  lightning — rushed  down 
the  hill  at  a pace  which  made  him  sit  aghast — 
and  looked  back  from  the  foot  of  the  slope  to 
see  him  cautiously  stealing  down  the  declivity 
with  a countenance  like  night,  and  his  horse’s 
head  held  firm  in  hand  as  a jib-boom  with  the 
stays  fresh-tautened.  From  that  moment  Tre- 
vannion grew  reckless.  As  he  aftenvard  told 
me  he  had  bargained  to  rate  with  a horse, 
not  a devil — to  which  I replied  that  this  dia- 
bolic breed  was  the  only  one  known  to  crack  rid- 
ers in  my  country. 

We  had  now  reached  another  level ; and  Tre- 
vannion had  changed  places  with  me.  It  was 
now  his  duty  to  follow  wherever  I led ; and  it 
is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that  he  never  hesi- 
tated, his  horse  never  balked  at  the  hedges  and 
ditches  over  which  Cholooke  went  flying.  In- 
deed he  made  a number  of  clever  leaps  which 
could  not  have  been  bettered  by  my  own  horse. 
At  one  moment  he  was  within  half  a length  of 
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me ; but  as  I had  an  undoubted  right,  and  meant 
to  use  it  as  the  best  lesson  an  American  could 
teach  him,  I proceeded  to  take  him  over  a series 
of  brush-heaps  laid  with  the  twigs  toward  us  like 
an  abatis — which  my  horse’s  familiarity  with 
the  California  chapaiTal  enabled  him  to  vault 
with  the  greatest  ease — none  of  thetn  being  com- 
parable for  risk  or  difficulty  with  the  ordinary 
thicket  of  manzanita ; none  of  them  distressing 
Cholooke,  who  jumped  them  like  a cat ; but  all  of 
them  flogging  poor  Inkermann  till  his  scratched 
hocks  bled  at  every  leap.  Once  through  the 
thicket  myself,  I turned  to  find  the  Captain 
farther  in  my  rear  than  ever  before.  Inker- 
mann came  to  the  ground  with  all  four  hoofs 
between  jumps.  Cholooke,  after  landing  on  his 
fore-feet,  brought  down  his  hind  ones  only  as  the 
first  motion  of  another  spring — so  that  his  pro- 
gress was  a perpetual  oscillation,  without  pause 
— without  loss  of  momentum.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  jumping  like  a cat ; and  the  horse  that 
can  do  that  ( ceteris  paribus)  need  never  fear  the 
horse  that  can  not. 

Emerging  from  the  thicket  we  were  once  more 
on  level  ground,  Cholooke  at  least  fifty  feet 
ahead,  and  showing  no  sign  of  fatigue,  while 
Trevannion’s  horse,  fretted  by  his  unusual  ex- 
ercise and  the  heavy  hand  which  had  been  kept 
on  bis  snaffle  at  the  very  moment  when  he  most 
needed  his  head,  was  reeking  and  foaming  as 
if  just  emerged  from  a bath  of  soap-suds.  Feel- 
ing that  I could  afford  to  be  generous  I held  my 
animal  slightly  in  and  let  Trevannion  come 
alongside.  Sure  now  that  he  could  not  pass 
me,  even  on  his  own  gait,  I wished  to  win  the 
battle  by  intrinsic  superiority  of  horse-flesh.  I 
knew  Cholookd  could  out-trot  Inkermann — I be- 
lieved he  could  also  outrun  him. 

We  were  now  on  our  last  stretch.  Not  only 
the  spire  but  the  transept  of  the  church  itself 
was  visible  before  us — and  the  scattered  cot- 
tages of  Killimakeough  sent  up  here  and  there 
a spiral  of  peat  smoke  between  the  trees.  I 
spoke  to  my  horse,  patted  him  on  the  neck,  and 
tickled  his  flanks  with  the  blunt  rays  of  my 
Mexican  spurs.  He  pricked  his  ears  forward — 
laid  his  neck  fiat  as  an  ironing-board — and 
flew.  As  on  the  trot  so  on  the  run  he  made 
every  pound  of  muscular  tension  tell  in  the  for- 
ward direction.  His  run  was  like  that  of  an 
antelope — perfectly  level.  Inkermann  had  a 
longer  reach  than  he,  but  canceled  that  advant- 
age, as  in  the  trot,  by  throwing  away  the  sur- 
plus of  his  action  on  the  perpendicular  line. 
His  running  was  that  of  the  stag — parade  had 
spoiled  a fine  race-horse  in  him  ; curb  being  in 
inverse  ratio  to  progress . A year  with  Hiram 
Woodruff  would  have  made  him  Cholooke’s  for- 
midable rival.  As  it  was,  the  Captain  and  I had 
as  fine  a neck-and-neck  contest  as  it  ever  fell  to 
my  lot  to  behold. 

The  “pisintry”  scattered  as  we  crossed  their 
potatoe-fields — digging  a dinner  for  them  at  ev- 
ery flash  of  our  hoofs — fairly  bombarding  them 
with  their  own  murphies  before  they  had  time  td 
take  off  their  Grand  Panjandrum  hats  to  our 


excellencies.  We  looked  behind  us,  and  there 
stood  a row  of  them,  still  holding  on  to  the  “ lit- 
tle round  button  on  top,  ” while  their  eyes  bulged 
with  all  the  Irishman’s  stupefaction  of  delight 
in  a horse-race.  Now  we  shot  through  a flock 
of  geese,  flushing  them  into  the  air  with  a terror 
which  recalled  the  long-lost  traditions'  of  their 
flying  ancestors.  We  jumped  hedges  and  peat- 
walls  ; horse-ponds,  harrows  with  the  teeth  up- 
permost in  awful  menace;  cabbage  gardens, 
pig-pens,  and  stone  heaps.  Our  horses  were 
mad  with  ambition — like  us  they  seemed  to  know 
that  from  the  skies  they  were  looked  down  on 
this  day  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  Saint 
George  of  Cappadocia.  We  could  not  shake 
each  other  off;  and  there,  only  half  a mile 
ahead,  stood  the  church  of  Killimakeough! 
Neither  of  us  spoke,  but  the  drops  were  raining 
from  our  red  foreheads. 

But  the  battle  was  not  to  be  a drawn  one.  I 
have  now  to  write  several  sentences  for  the  com- 
munication of  a fact  which  silently  accomplished 
itself  in  less  than  as  many  seconds. 

Before  we  could  rein  our  horses  in  we  were 
within  ten  feet  of  the  brink  of  a long-abandoned 
quarry.  The  rolling  ground  over  which  our 
course  lay,  naturally  descended  into  a steep- 
sided ravine  thirty  feet  deep,  winding  laterally 
from  us  to  a distance  of  a hundred  yards  each 
way.  At  its  bottom  the  artificial  excavations 
had  been  carried  half  a dozen  feet  lower.  From 
our  own  to  the  opposite  brink  of  the  ravine  was 
a distance  of  fifty  yards.  The  width  of  the  bot- 
tom was  not  far  from  thirty  yards.  Below  us, 
half-way  down  the  declivity,  an  outcropping  shelf 
of  limestone  projected  four  feet  into  the  ravine, 
extending  parallel  with  its  general  course  ten  or 
twelve  feet  on  each  side  of  us.  During  the  long 
disuse  of  the  quarry  the  debris  lying  on  the  shelf 
had  been  weather-worn  into  a coarse  soil,  and 
this  in  its  turn  converted  into  a loose  sod,  kept 
green  by  tricklings  from  lateral  crevices  in  the 
wall  of  the  ravine.  The  bottom  of  the  ravine 
was  a much  broader  level  than  the  shelf,  equal- 
ly green  and  turfy  up  to  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular excavations.  These  latter  had  now  be- 
come obscured  by  the  formation  of  a bog  dotted 
here  and  there  with  standing  pools,  but  to  the 
eye  of  a stranger  seemed  abundantly  firm  for 
the  purpose  of  any  rider  careful  enough  to  pick 
his  way. 

Running  neck  and  neck  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  we  pierced  a narrow  strip  of 
scrubby  evergreen  timber,  and  without  the  slight- 
est premonition  were  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 
The  dark  foliage  had  masked  the  place  till  it 
was  too  late. 

I have  heard  people  speak  of  coolness  in  some 
desperate  danger  as  a heroic  and  unusual  qual- 
ity. A mistake.  It  is  common  to  the  human 
race.  Where  men  are  not  cool  their  danger  is 
not  desperate.  So  long  as  ther^  exists  a con- 
ceivable alternative  to  facing  danger  fair  and 
square  an  ordinary  man  is  flurried.  His  per- 
plexity arises  from  the  ability  to  choose  end  the 
| infinitesimal  period  given  him  to  choose  in. 
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But  make  his  course  plain,  simple,  and  staple, 
and  he  whose  knees  smite  under  him  in  life’s 
petty  risks,  sees  every  detail  that  lies  before 
him  as  in  a lightning  hash,  and  does  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  either  as  divine  hero  or  in- 
spired coward. 

I shall  not,  therefore,  be  accused  of  bravado 
when  I say  that  after  the  first  jump  of  my  nerves 
and  chill  of  my  blood  I was  so  cool  that  between 
the  evergreens  and  the  quarry  brink  (not  quite 
ten  feet)  I thought  of  every  thing  that  I ought 
to  do  for  my  own  and  Trevannion’s  life.  I 
thought  of  all  that  would  be  involved  in  my  own 
death.  I saw  my  white-haired  father  sitting  on 
the  veranda  of  the  parsonage  at  home,  and  my 
little  brown-haired  sister  Nellie  reading  the 
morning  paper  to  him  as  he  and  she  sat  at  the 
wicker  lunch-table  under  the  grape-trellis,  rich 
with  promises  to  pay,  maturing  in  October.  I 
knew  it  was  lunch  time  then  because  in  about  one- 
millionth  of  a second  the  longitude  and  reckon- 
ing had  calculated  themselves  for  me.  I saw 
the  heading  of  the  paragraph  which  would  greet 
them  in  the  next  steamer’s  files  of  the  London 
Star:  “The  American  traveler  Yon  Haarlem 
killed  in  an  Irish  steeple  chase.”  I heard  my 
sister’s  shriek  of  agony,  and  the  groan  with 
which  ray  father  would  fall  to  the  floor,  whisper- 
ing, “My  boy!  my  boy!”  I thought  of  the  will  I 
had  not  made — the  will  I might  have  made  had 
I been  granted  time — the  will  I might  still  make 
if  my  orderly  thought  had  instrument  swift  as 
itself  to  make  it  permanent — a page  in  the  tenth 
of  a second,  the  whole  in  twice  as  long.  I 
thought  what  Daisy  would  say,  and  feel,  and  do 
when  1 was  goue  forever — how  long  it  would 
take  her  to  fill  my  place  with  other  interests  — 
and  whether  so  young  a love  as  I had  hoped  she 
felt  would  die  hard  or  easily.  I thought  of  poor 
Trevannion,  whose  mother  and  sisters  thought 
every  thing  of  him,  up  there  at  the  old  Grange 
in  Wiltshire.  I thought  of  a sweet  pale  face 
veiled  with  sunny  hair — (ah!  Daisy  again! 
twice  thought  of  where  the  others  flashed  once 
into  my  thought !) — and  whether  she  would  ever 
smile  on  this  summer  world  once  more  if  neither 
of  us  got  to  the  doctor.  I thought  of  the  place 
where  we  were  to  die  as  a most  appropriate 
burial-ground ; that  deep  rift  was  our  grave ; 
the  evergreens  through  which  we  burst  to  reach 
its  brink,  what  nice  duty  they  would  do  us  for 
funereal  cypresses ! 

But  over  all  other  thoughts  rose  that  great 
American  thought  of  thoughts,  “ How  to  get  out 
of  the  fix  t" 

The  ass  Alborak  carried  Mohammed  over  all 
the  measureless  acres  of  A1  Ferdoos  in  a single 
night,  between  the  tipping  and  the  spilling  of  a 
water-pitcher.  In  his  “ Mental  Philosophy”  Dr. 
Upham  mentions  this  fable  as  a wonderful  illus- 
tration of  the  comjyarative  nature  of  measure- 
ments in  time^  My  experience  would  have  af- 
forded him  as  good  an  illustration  had  it  not 
come  too  late.  Trevannion  looked  at  me  with 
a stem,  solemn  face  that  had  no  fear  in  it,  and  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  things  I had  time  to 


think  of  was  the  thought  that  after  all  the  En- 
glishman may  be  nothing  but  a non-essential 
glaze  over  the  man,  and  that  I should  have 
liked  him  some  time  or  other  if  we  had  been  to- 
gether long  enough.  Inkermann  reared  and 
tried  to  swerve.  That  would  have  been  going 
over  backward — death  absolutely  certain.  To 
go  foremost  was  that  minus  a millionth  chance. 

So  Trevannipn  smiled  (not  the  superior  smile), 
and,  as  I jumped  Cholooke,  jumped  Inkermann 
after  me. 

I had  seen  a whole  herd  of  buffalo  take  such 
leaps  from  the  edges  of  “draws”  between  the 
steep  bluffs  of  our  American  plains  in  Nebras- 
ka; and  Cholooke  had  followed  them  with  me 
in  his  saddle,  though  not  under  such  headway 
and  with  such  disadvantages  of  landing-place. 
Here,  as  always,  I let  him  have  his  whole  head, 
and  Trevannion  obeyed  my  quick-shouted  order 
to  treat  his  horse  likewise. 

I struck  the  first  ledge — my  glorious  animal 
crouched  like  a cat,  but  did  not  fall.  Just  as 
Trevannion  landed  behind  me — Inkermann’s 
nose  at  my  very  bridle-elbow — I jumped  once 
more.  Cholooke  still  kept  his  feet.  “ On  boy!” 

I cried  in  his  back-laid  ear ; and  with  one  mag- 
nificent spring  he  cleared  the  pavement  of  bare 
limestone  and  landed  in  the  bog  beyond.  Five 
feet  further  and  he  would  have  struck  solid  soil ; 
but  there  was  not  on  earth  a horse  who  could 
have  done  that.  Trevannion’s  horse  reached 
the  rock  pavement — came  to  his  haunches,  and 
slid  into  the  treacherous  mire  without  unseat- 
ing his  rider — sloughing  (or  “slewing”  as  we 
pronounce  it  at  home)  ten  feet  behind  Cho- 
lookd’s  haunches. 

Then  it  was  that  my  noble  Cholookd  saved 
his  master  for  the  last  time. 

Pedigree  in  one  unchallenged  succession  back 
to  the  Norman  conquest  could  never  have  taught 
him  nous!  In  the  misunderstood  horse-flesh,  for 
which  I had  paid  a dray-horse  price  at  that  San  . 
Francisco  stable",  dwelt  that  priceless  power, 
Genius ! 

While  Trevannion’s  thorough-bred  struggled 
in  the  bog  with  wild  terror  — maddened  eyes 
bulging  from  the  sockets  at  every  desperate 
plunge,  miring  himself  and  his  master  hopeless- 
ly deeper — my  democratic  American  coolly  be- 
thought himself  of  Platte  River  quicksands,  and 
called  to  our  common  aid  resources  w'hich  had 
brought  him  scathless  from  many  a perilous 
ford  of  that  deceitful  stream. 

He  began  treading  the  bog  like  the  laborer  in 
a wine-press.  The  ooze  flowed  fast  into  his 
hoof-marks,  but  not  faster  than  he  could  tram- 
ple. He  had  struck  knee-deep,  like  Inker- 
mann; but  by  the  time  that  the  latter  had 
sunk  to  his  girths  he , wdth  my  weight  on  him, 
had  risen  three  inches.  I turned  to  Trevan- 
nion. 

“ Get  on  his  back  and  jump  to  your  shore  of 
the  bog!”  I shouted.  “You  can  easily  do  it 
from  the  saddle.” 

Trevannion  was  deadly  pale ; but  his  lip  nev- 
er quivered  as  he  shook  his  head  and  answered, 
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44  He  broke  my  right  leg  on  that  rock  when 
he  slipped.” 

Cholooke'  seemed  to  know  he  had  all  our  lives 
on  his  dear  old  shoulders!  Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp  went  his  legs,  tireless  as  a chum-dasher. 
He  was  gaining  on  the  ooze ! Another  inch  of 
us  was  out. 

44  Oh,  Trevannion ! forgive  me,  and  may  God 
forgive  me,  for  bragging  about  our  horses  and 
bringing  you  into  this  scrape !" 

44  Don’t  you  mind  that,  old  fellow!  My  fault! 
I say,  if  you  ever  get  out,  don’t  you  let  Miss 
Fitz  Patrick  know  I was  in  love  with  her,  or 
jealous  of  you,  or  any  thing.  Not  on  account 
of  pride,  you  know,  but  it  might  make  her  feel 
badly,  d’ye  see.  Really  think  she  liked  you 
best  from  the  first.” 

“Don’t  talk  that  way,  Trevannion!”  said  I, 
with  the  tears  running  down  my  cheeks.  4 4 1 was 
an  older  man  than  you,  three  or  four  years,  and 
I oughtn’t  to  have  let  our  Aiperican  dislike  of 
Englishmen  make  me  so  careless  as  to  rouse 
you.  You  sha’n’t  die  if  I live,  my  boy !” 

Cholooke  neighed  that  instant  in  indorse- 
ment ; and  rearing  with  one  mighty  effort  that 
took  his  fore-feet  clear  out  of  the  bog,  sprang 
like  an  antelope.  Thank  God,  when  he  struck, 
though  it  was  little  more  than  a yard  forward, 
he  got  both  his  fore-hoofs  on  the  further  side  of 
a hummock  of  swamp  sedge ! Before  it  could 
give  way  he  had  clawed  his  hind  legs  up  to  it. 
I say  “clawed,”  for  the  action  was  that  of  an 
animal  with  nails  rather  than  hoofs.  Again, 
and  just  as  the  hummock  disappeared  backward 
into  the  ooze,  he  got  from  it  its  last  possibility 
of  44  purchase”— deluged  Trevannion  and  Inker- 
mann  with  a shower  of  black  mud,  and  put  his 
fore-hoofs  oh  unyielding  bottom. 

Another  instant,  and  my  glorious. horse  was 
standing  erect,  with  his  master  astride  of  him, 
on  the  broad,  hard  pavement  of  limestone  at  the 
foot  of  the  further  bluff! 

I jumped  down,  put  my  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  his  brown,  silky  cheeks  with  a love 
and  an  emprexsemmt  surpassing  that  of  Titania 
for  Bottom — to  say  nothing  of  the  sanity  and 
reason  which  herS  had  not.  Cholookd  answered 
my  caress  by  rubbing  his  pinky -white  nose 
against  my  beard,  then  gave  himself  one  good 
universal  shake  which  made  the  mud  fly,  and, 
turning  to  fix  his  honest  brown  eyes  on  Inker- 
mann,  neighed  with  all  his  might. 

Paler  still  from  the  increasing  pain  of  the 
broken  leg,  Trevannion  swung  his  cap  around 
his  head  and  cried : 

“Three  cheers  for  the  Yankee  Trotter! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah  ! I Hurrah  ! ! !” 

Even  in  such  a little  matter  Trevannion 
showed  himself  the  man  and  the  delicate,  cos- 
mopolitan gentleu.an ; for  he  did  not  give  that 
bastard  cheer,  “Hurray/”  which  he  knew  to 
be  the  abomination  of  Americans,  but  said, 
“ Hu TYah!”  even  though  he  was  by  nature  big- 
otedly  British,  had  a smashed  tibia , and  sat  a 
horse  not  only  mad  with  terror  but  almost  with- 
ers-deep  in  tnud.  • 


It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  snatch  my 
lariat  down  from  Cholooke’s  pommel.  I drew 
three  yards  slack  from  one  end  of  it  and  hitched 
it  firmly  round  a fallen  block  of  limestone. 
The  rest  of  the  coil  I cast  to  Trevannion.  I 
had  to  argue  with  him  before  I could  persuade 
him  to  fasten  it  round  his  own  body  below  the 
arms,  for  he  wished  to  save  Inkermann  and 
himself  at  once  by  attaching  it  to  the  saddle- 
girth.  When  I showed  him  that  the  double 
salvation  could  be  accomplished  he  obeyed  me, 
and  lying  on  his  back  let  me  draw  him  to  terra 
Jbrma  across  the  slippery  ooze.  I then  left  him 
to  the  surveillance  of  Cholookd,  who,  with  all 
the  unconsciousness  of  intellectual  grandeur,  at 
once  began  browsing  along  the  rank  grassy 
border  (that  he  had  done  any  thing  unusual 
never  entering  his  dear  old  head !)  and  proceed- 
ed to  rescue  Inkermann.  This  was  a harder 
job. 

It  involved  trifling  risk,  but  a grea^  deal  of 
what  our  English  cousins  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
by  a name  unplensing  to  our  more  fastidious 
American  ears — “ nastiness.”  I fired  the  lasso- 
loop  of  the  lariat  over  Inkermann’s  head,  and 
hauling  the  shore  end  taut,  made  a sort  of  guy 
or  4 4 man-rope,”  by  which  I managed  to  drag 
myself  across  the  bog  to  the  slowly-sinking  sad- 
dle. I there  loosened  from  about  Inkermann’s 
neck  the  loop,  which  was  wkhin  a few  seconds 
of  strangling  him,  and  tied  it  around  the  girth- 
straps  as  low  as  I could  reach  through  the  ooze. 
Then,  dragging  myself  hand  over  hand  across 
the  bog  and  to  the  rocky  brink  again,  I began 
hauling  in  with  all  my  might  and  main;  the 
Captain  alternately  calling  between  involuntary 
groans  of  sickening  pain, 44  Inkermann ! Come, 
pretty  boy ! So  there ! Inkermann ! Come, 
brave  fellow ! Inkermann !”  and  cursing  him- 
self for  not  having  made  of  his  horse  such  an  in- 
timate friend  as  I had  made  of  Cholooke. 

It  took  a good  while  for  us  to  make  the  thor- 
ough-bred understand  that  we  really  intended  to 
save  him ; but  at  last,  as  he  felt  my  steady  puli 
and  found  that  he  was  really  sinking  no  further, 
he  put  forth  some  sensible  auxiliary  efforts  of 
his  own,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  stood  by  the 
side  of  Cholooke,  looking  rather  like  the  first 
frame  set  up  in  the  day  by  an  artist  commis- 
sioned for  an  equestrian  statue  than  an  animal 
who  had  ever  shown  his  paces  along  Rotten 
Row,  and  belonged  to  the  stables  of  her  Majes- 
ty’s Guards. 

When  all  necessity  for  human  help  was  over, 
as  always  happens,  a dozen  people  appeared  at 
the  edge  of  the  quarry  just  above  us.  I hired  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  to  carry  the  Captain 
in  their  arms  up  a steep  pathway  to  a tolerably 
comfortable  cabin  forty  yards  from  the  brink; 
and  after  ascertaining  that  the  fracture  was  not 
a compound  one,  set  off  on  Cholookd  to  finish 
our  sadly-interrupted  steeple-chase  to  Killiroa- 
keough.  I should  run  the  risk  of  appearing  un- 
generous (had  not  the  Captain  insisted  on  my 
doing  Cholooke  justice)  when  I say  that  Cho- 
looke went  up  the  precipitous  pathway  from  the 
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bog  like  a cat — more  easily , indeed,  than  any 
of  the  human  cortege — while  Inkermann  was  so 
utterly  demoralized  that  no  coaxing  could  make 
him  attempt  the  rocky  steps  up  the  bluff  side, 
and  he  had  finally  to  be  hoisted  in  slings  by  a 
quarry-derrick  brought  to  the  brink  for  that 
purpose ! 

Sorrowfully  and  alone  I finished  the  remain- 
der of  my  steeple-chase  to  Killimakeough.  I 
was  saved  a painful  dilemma  by  finding  two  doc- 
tors in  the  village.  One  of  these  I immediate- 
ly dispatched  to  the  shanty  in  which  my  friend 
and  antagonist  lay  suffering.  The  other  I took 
back  with  me  to  Nestledown  by  the  road,  mount- 
ing him  on  the  best  horse  I could  find  at  the  sta- 
ble of  the  post-chaise  station. 

Every  step  of  Cholooke’s  increased  my  anx- 
iety. I had  no  longer  any  sense  of  rivalry  to 
act  as  a stimulus  and  keep  me  from  brooding 
over  the  possible  injury  which  might  have  oc- 
curred to  the  lovely  little  Daisy  from  the  acci- 
dent at  the  close  of  our  run,  and  rode  so  fierce- 
ly that  the  doctor  on  his  fresh  animal  could 
hardly  keep  np  with  my  Cholooke,  just  from 
his  steeple-chase. 

I can  not  (to  any  man  who  has  ever  loved  I 
need  not)  convey  in  words  the  relief  I felt  on 
reaching  Nestledown  at  being  ushered  with  my 
doctor  into  the  pleasant  parlor  where  I had  held 
skeins  for  Daisy  the*day  before,  and  finding  her 
brown  eyes  open,  her  soft  cheeks  tinged  with  a 
lovelier  pink  as  I came  in,  and  her  spirits  en- 
tirely rallied  from  the  shock  under  which,  two 
hours  before,  she  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 

There  was  literally  nothing  for  the  good,  blar- 
neying family  physician  to  do  except  justify  her 
faintness  by  an  elaborate  Latin  prescription,  as 
follows : 

R.  Aq.  Para  $ ij 

Syrup.  Simp.  f i 

Cinnamon  Ol.  gtfc.  xv 

Signs 

40  drops  every  hour 
till  relief  i a obtained. 

CTFLAmncrr. 

This  and  the  information  that  “Moi  leddy  is 
subjaik  to  sim'lar  attacks  in  the  present  febrile 
state  o’  th’  atmosphere,”  put  a stop  to  all  the 
little  darling’s  self- recriminations  at  having 
caused  so  much  trouble — “especially  /,”  as  she 
said,  “who  love  horses  so,  and  can  ride  with 
any  lady  in  the  county.” 

The  doctor,  according  to  instructions,  put  her 
under  strict  orders  not  to  rise  from  her  sofa  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Here  she  found  it  hard  to  obey.  She  had 
never  let  any  body  else  superintend  preparations 
for  her  father’s  birth-day  party  since  she  was  in- 
deed, as  now  and  always  in  name,  “his  baby.” 

If  I had  already  proposed  and  been  accepted 
in  set  terms,  I could  not  have  been  happier  than  ! 
I was  when  I saw  how  gracefully  she  consented  I 
to  delegate  all  the  active  arrangements  for  the 
festival  to  me,  making  her  sofa  the  supreme 
directoiy  to  which  I was  to  come  for  all  general 
features  of  the  plan. 


[Private  and  Confidential:  to  be  read  only  by  people 
who  have  been  in  love, — l would  be  ashamed  to  tell  any 
body  but  you,  that  I felt  really  gratified  when  after  dele- 
gating all  the  arrangements  to  me,  as  above,  she  added : 
11  And  Captain Trevannion  can  help  you,  you  know.  Oh! 
by-the-way!  Who  beat  t That  naughty  little  Shaugh, 
who  was  near  killing  us  all,  when  he  came  up  to  the  house 
and  stole  into  the  room  to  ask  me  to  have  papa  forgive 
him,  told  me  that  you  and  Captain  Trevannion  rode  a 
steeple-chase  in  to  Killimakeough  to  get  the  doctor  for  me. 
Did  you  ? Who  beat  P 

“/  beat,”  said  I,  ungenerously.  But  you  know  the 
temptation,  my  confidant ! Theu  my  better  nature  add- 
ed, “by  & mere  accident.  That  is  to  say,  Cholooke  beat 
for  me." 

Daisy  smiled,  with  a happy  look  in  her  eyea.  Then 
Daisy  blushed  to  think  she  had  smiled. 

You  may  remember  that  both  the  Captain  and  I had 
made  a pretty  frank  avowal  to  Mr.  Fltz  Patrick  that 
morning.  lie  never  betrayed  our  confidence  to  Daisy. 
The  Captain  never  betrayed  mine,  I am  sure.  But  Daisy 
found  It  out.  How  do  you  think  she  did  It  f] 

The  apathetic  public  may  begin  to  read  again. 

fi  8.— THE  AFFAIR  8ETTLED. 

I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  getting  ready 
for  the  festival  and  looking  after  Trevannion. 
Shaugh  would  have  jumped  off  the  highest  round 
tower  in  all  Celtic  Arch  ecology  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  our  good  graces.  So  I kept  him  and  his 
pony  running  post  to  and  from  Killimakeough 
to  bring  Uulletins  of  the  Captain.  By  evening 
it  was  found  safe  to  bring  him  round  by  the  road 
I to  Nestledown  on  a litter.  The  fracture  was  a 
i very  simple  one ; it  had  been  well  set,  and  no 
inflammation  had  settled  in.  We  excused  his 
non-appearance  to  Daisy  by  saying  that  he  was 
helping  me. 

I believe  that  I became,  in  that  short  period 
of  emergency,  au  fait  in  the  management  of  a 
whole  Irish  estate.  Closeting  myself  occasion- 
ally with  the  steward  I saw  to  the  punctilious 
dispatch  of  separate  invitations  (a  point  of 
Daisy’s  tactful  making,  and  one  which  kept  the 
whole  “pisintry”  devoted  for  the  next  year)  to 
every  cabin  on  the  whole  estate ; to  the  purvey- 
ance of  a festive  yet  temperate  amount  of  the 
“matariafs”  for  punch  with  the  real  peat  flavor; 
to  the  outdoor  fire-place  for  the  barbecue  whose 
essential  I had  lassoed  in  the  morning ; to  gay 
ribbons  by  the  block  for  the  women^  and  spright- 
ly handkerchiefs  by  the  bale  for  the  men.  I had 
all  the  bagpipers  in  the  country  lodged  safely 
within  the  barn  inclosures  before  sundown.  I 
had  ready  the  five  receipts  for  one  year’s  rent  of 
their  cabins  and  little  “pratie  patches,”  which 
were  always  presented  on  the  birthday  to  that 
number  of  widows  whose  husbands  had  died  in 
the  Squire’s  service,  and  who  were  always  fall- 
ing short  a pound  or  two  in  their  payments.  I 
tasted  the  big  plum-puddings  made  overnight  to 
be  eaten  next  day  by  the  tenants  as  cold  as  they 
could  be  with  flaming  brandy-sauce  after  the 
barbecue,  and  after  approving  them  carried  a 
little  saucerful  off  the  raisinest  side  to  Daisy’s 
sofa  to  have  ray  critical  taste  pronounced  excel- 
lent by  that  brown-eyed  little  connoisseur. 

In  fact  I worked  all  day  under  a sort  of  in- 
spiration. What  that  was  will  be  understood 
by  those  exceptional  people  whom  I took  into 
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my  confidence  in  a recent  paragraph.  I suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  before  my  work  was  done  I 
heard  the  following  colloquy  take  place  in  the 
cow-yard  as  I was  passing  behind  a high  wall  on 
on  errand  to  the  farther  stables. 

ShaugL — “ And  if  all  Amiricans  is  the  likes 
o’  him,  divil  the  wonder  is  it  that  Ould  Ireland’s 
all  the  time  immigratin'  to  that  country,  shure ! 
Faix  an'  isn't  it  a pity  that  a gintleman  like 
him  isn't  an  Irishman  ?” 

MoUy  M'Lmghlm  (Milkmaid).— “Arrah  be 
aisy ! Nivir  tell  me ! Sorb  an'  he  is  an  Irish- 
man, then ! Look  at  the  blue  eyes  o'  him,  and 
see  him  on  a horse  1 The  saints  rist  his  sowl ! 
He  may  ha'  been  changed  in  his  cradhle — but 
who,  barrin'  an  Irishman,  can  sit  a baste  the 
loikes  o'  him,  and  look  so  wicked  out  o'  the  tail 
o’  his  eye  and  be  so  good  to  the  poor  ? Whisht ! 
whisht!  I knew  it  the. minute  I set  eyes  on 
him — he's  an  Irishman  and  don't  know  it,  that's 
all,  macushla.” 

Having  finished  my  errand  at  the  stables, 
which  was  to  send  down  a led  saddle-horse  and 
a baggage-cart  to  meet  Daisy’s  brother  at  the 
harbor,  where  he,  was  expected  that  evening  on 
his  way  home  from  college  to  the  birthday  fes- 
tival, I returned  to  the  house,  dressed  for  din- 
ner, and  spent  an  hour  in  Mr.  Fitz  ‘Patrick's  li- 
brary. 

We  had  met  on  the  Continent — had  traveled 
together  for  months,  and  knew  each  other  still 
more  thoroughly  by  his  having  been  my  guest  at 
my  lonely  bachelor  country-seat  near  Throg's 
Neck,  when  he  visited  America. 

From  the  library  I went  once  more  to  Daisy's 
sofo,  ostensibly  to  report  progress — really  to  make 
progress  f urther  if  Heaven  so  willed.  Ah ! there 
is  no  false  modesty  in  that  proviso,  for  hopeful 
as  a man  may  be,  he  trembles  when  his  whole 
future  life  is  at  stake ! 


The  barbecue  had  gone  off  splendidly.  That 
sturdy  invalid,  the  Captain,  was  roaring  with 
laughter  as  he  lay  under  sumptuous  Afghans 
lighted  into  more  dazzling  rainbow  glory  by  the 
sunset  rays  sifted  slanting  upon  his  litter  through 
the  elm  and  linden  boughs  of  the  lawn ; and  the 
ecstatic  tenantry  who  caused  his  outburst  were 
putting  their  stnrdy  legs  and  still  sturdier  bro- 
gans  through  every  variety  of  twist  and  palpita- 
tion excitable  by  the  squeak,  shriek,  groan,  and 
scream  of  the  national  pipes  under  impulse  of 
the  national  elbow  and  the  guidance  of  the  na- 
tional fingers.  The  women  were  brilliant  in 
their  ribbons ; the  men  gorgeous  in  their  neck- 
erchiefs. The  widows  forgot  their  afflictions  in 
gratitude  for  their  receipts.  The  children  were 
romping  every  where — playing  hide  and  go  seek 
behind  the  old  tree-tnAiks,  holding  royal  slabs  of 
pudding  marked  with  semi-lunar  bites. 

The  Squire — happy  as  must  be  every  man 
who  lives  to  make  others  so — sat,  with  his  face 
beaming  on  his  people's  sports,  in  a great  rustic 
chair.  Daisy,  flushed  with  healthy  excitement, 
sat  on  a little  camp-stool  clasping  his  right  hand. 
That  bright  fellow,  the  very  image  of  him, 
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standing  on  his  left,  was  the  young  Squire,  just 
from  college.  I stood  behind  him,  leaning  on 
the  back  of  his  chair. 

Shaugh  suddenly  ran  up  to  me,  and  whis- 
pered with  great  trepidation : 

“ Oh  1 yer  Honor,  your  horse  has  run  away ! 
Just  the  minute  he  heard  the  pipes  he  bolted 
out  o'  the  stable  and  leapt  the  gate,  and  divil 
the  wan  o'  us  could  catch  him !” 

“Never  mind,” said  I,  laughingly;  “ he  can’t 
ntn  far — not  off  the  estate  certainly.” 

I understood  the  matter  perfectly.  When  I 
was  camped  out  in  California,  I frequently  gave 
him  the  range  of  the  neighboring  river-bottoms, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  born  which  our  cook 
blew  to  bring  the  party  in  to  dinner  he  invaria- 
bly forded  the  Merced  and  struck  a bee-line  for 
camp.  So,  the  first  thing  I knew  he  had  his 
pinky-white  nose  over  my  shoulder,  licking  the 
salt  off  of  my  dinner-plate.  Undoubtedly  the 
bray  of  the  pipes  had  revived  his  old  memories 
of  the  dinner  hour. 

The  jig  over,  Squire  Fitz  Patrick  rose  from 
his  chair  and  beckoned  me  round  to  his  right 
hand  beside  Daisy. 

“Boys!”  said  he,  addressing  the  tenantry, 
“ I want  to  talk  to  you  a minute  or  so.” 

“ Whist!  whist!"  ran  through  the  happy 
crowd.  “The  Squire  is  afther  givin’  us  a 
spache !” 

Every  body  turned  toward  our  group. 

“ All  of  you  know  me ! I've  tried  to  be  a 
good  landlord !” — (“  Faith  an’  we  do !”  “ Yc 

have  that !”  “ An'  well  ye’ve  succaded !”  were 

the  grateful  echoes  which  interrupted  him.) — 
4 * You  know  my  son,  Mr.  Robert,  and  my  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Daisy.” — (More  grateful  echoes  of 
“ Hivin  bless  their  swatc  young  faces! ” “They're 
the  sunlight  o*  the  poor!”  “ Sure  an’  it’s  the 
dear  Lord  knows  ’em  too  if  Ho  hears  the  prayers 
o*  the  widdv and  the  orphan!”) — “ And  now  I 
have  to  introduce  you  to  another  member  of 
the  family — another  son  of  mine — ” (Here  the 
Squire’s  voice  broke  down  for  an  instant ; Daisy 
blushed  and  hid  her  face  on  her  father’s  shoul- 
der; I looked,  without  turning  my  head,  at 
Trevannion,  who  was  pale  as  when  he  sat  Inker- 
man  n in  the  bog,  and  through  all  my  unspeak- 
able happiness  my  heart  ached  for  him  almost 
as  if  we  were  now  in  each  other's  places ; but, 
pale  as  he  was,  he  smiled — not  the  superior 
smile,  bnt  one  of  true,  self-forgetful  manliness. 
God  bless  him!) — “another  son  of  mine,  the 
gentleman  who  will  always  feel  toward  you  as  I 
feel,  whether  you  stay  here  where  you  were  born 
and  reared,  or  go  to  make  new  homes  for  your- 
sejves  in  his  own  happy  country — my  new  son 
— the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  Miss  Daisy’s  hus- 
band— Mr.  Von  Haarlem.” 

So  saying  he  put  Daisy's  little  hand  in  mine, 
and  again  sat  down  in  the  rustic  seat  under  the 
linden. 

The  more  impressible  women  of  the  tenantry 
were  beginning  to  cry,  with  that  tender,  yet 
most  audible  Irish  wail  which  may  well  unnerve 
the  strongest  man. 
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‘‘For  God’s  sake  say  something!”  said  the 
Captain.  “ They’ll  stop  if  you  speak.  They 
expect  it  of  you ; and  that  wail  makes  my  leg 
ache  again.  Speech  ! speech !” 

So  I began : 

“ Boys ! yes,  and  girls  too ! Fve  jnst  received 
from  your  noble  landlord — generous  as  I know 
he’s  been  all  his  lifd  long — the  greatest  gift  he 
ever  gave,  even  on  a birthday ! I wish  to  in- 
troduce to  you  (for  you  kpow  all  the  rest  of  us) 
one  true-hearted  friend,  who  will  stand  beside 
me  as  my  groomsman  when  the  thing  which  has 
been  begun  here  is  blessed  in  church — my  friend 
— the  friend  of  your  older  and  younger  Squire — 
the  friend  of  your  guardian  angel  and  mine — 
the  friend  of  your  dear  young  mistress — Captain 
Trevannion !” 


“Ah,  meboy!”  said  the  Captain,  smiling, 
“you  forgot  to  introduce  the  brave  fellow  who 
has  done  the  most  for  you.” 

Just  then  a pinky-white  nose,  as  of  old,  stoic 
over  my  shoulder — but,  better  than  of  old,  be- 
tween that  shoulder  and  Daisy’s — the  nose  of 
Cholookd. 

“ Faith  an’  he  is  an  Irishman !”  said  Shangh, 
standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the  tenantry. 
“ Would  a horse  love  him  like  that  if  he  wasn’t? 
Three  cheers  for  the  horse  that  loves  Miss  Daisy  s 
husband!” 

And  again  the  air  was  rent — O!  how  de- 
servedly— with  cheers  for  the  hero  who  had 
saved  life,  love,  and  honor  for  me,  reputation 
for  himself  and  his  country — the  real  hero  of  the 
‘ ‘ International  Affair.  ” 


SWEET  CLOVER. 


" My  letters  back  to  me." 


I KNOW  they  won  the  faint  perfnme, 
That  to  their  faded  pages  clings, 

From  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  things 
Kept  in  the  soft  and  scented*  gloom 


And  under  these  December  skies, 

As  soft  as  May’s  in  other  climes, 

I move,  and  muse  my  idle  rhymes 
And  subtly  sentimentalize. 


Of  some  mysterious  box.  Poor  leaves 
Of  summer ! Now  as  sere  and  dead 
As  any  leaves  of  summer  shed 
From  crimson  boughs  when  autumn  grieves. 


I hear  the  music  that  was  played, 

The  songs  that  silence  knows  by  heart ; 

I Bee  sweet  burlesque  feigning  art, 

The  careless  grace  that  curved  and  swayed 


The  ghost  of  fragrance ! Yet  I thrill 
All  through  with  such  delicious  pain 
Of  soul  and  sense,  to  breathe  again 
The  sweet  that  haunted  memory  still. 


Through  dances,  and  through  breezy  walks 
I feel  once  more  the  eyes  that  smiled, 
And  that  dear  presence  that  beguiled 
The  pauses  of  the  foolish  talks, 


When  this  poor  phantom  of  perfnme 
Was  the  Sweet  Clover's  living  soul, 
And  breathed  from  her  as  if  it  stole, 
Ah,  Heaven ! from  her  heart  in  bloom ! 

n. 


We  have  not  many  ways  with  pain : 

We  weep  tfeak  tears,  or  else  we  laugh ; 
I doubt,  not  less  the  cup  we  quaff, 

And  tears  and  scorn  alike  are  vain. 

But  let  me  live  my  quiet  life ; 

I will  not  vex  my  calm  with  grief, 

I only  know  the  pang  was  brief, 

And  there  an  end  of  hope  and  strife. 
Italy,  1861. 


And  thou?  I put  the  letters  by: 

In  years  the  sweetness  shall  not  pass; 
More  than  the  perfect  blossom  was, 

I count  its  lingering  memory. 

Alas!  with  Time  dear  Love  is  dead, 

And  not  with  Fate.  * And  who  can  guess 
How  weary  of  our  happiness 
We  might  have  been  if  we  were  wed? 

W.  D.  H. 
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THE  RED  JACKET  MEDAL. 


MR.  WILLIAM  L.  STONE  has  performed 
JJ1  an  acceptable  work  in  bringing  out  a new 
edition,  with  a few  corrections,  and  many  ad- 
ditions, of  the  Lite,  written  by  his  father,  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  of  the  famous  orator-chief 
of  the  Senecas,  whom  we  know  as  lied  Jacket,* 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  present  even  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Red  Jacket.  We  merely 
premise  that  ho  was  born  about  1 750,  near  the 
place  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  village  of 
Geneva,  in  New  York.  His  original  name  was 
O-tc-fi-ani,  14  Always- Ready. **  Long  after, 
when  his  eloquence  had  made  him  the  Chief 
Sachem  of  his  tribe,  he  received  the  name,  by 
which  he  should  ho  known,  of  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, 


“ Hc-that-keeps-them-awake/’  He  received 
the  name  Red  Jacket  from  a richly-embroidered 
scarlet  jacket  presented  to  him  by  the  British 
for  the  services  which  he  rendered  them  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  first  wan 
worn  out  another  and  another  was  given  him. 
and  long  after,  in  1704,  he  received  still  another 
from  the  United  States,  u in  order  to  perpetuate 
tha  name  to  which  he  wus  so  much  attached.” 
He  died  in  1830,  worn  out  not  so  much  by  years 
as  by  intemperance.  His  remains  after  having 
been  buried  were  disinterred,  aud  the  bones  are 
now  (December,  1 8G5)  kept  in  a wooden  chest 
by  the  remnant  of  his  tribe  j but  it  is  said,  we 
hope  truly,  that  “measures  are  on  foot  by  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  to  give  the  bones  an 
appropriate  burial. *’ 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Stone's  admirable  work,  in 


* The  Life  and  7'isnt*  <\f  S<i-yo-ye-aat-hay  or  Had  Jack- 
et, by  Wn.LiAM  L*  Btonr;  irith  a Mntkoir  of  th*  Author , 
by  hi*  Soa.  Albany ; J.  Muiuell. 
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which  1 1 He  7 that  - keeps  - them  - awake”  is  pre- 
sented in  his  true  character  as  orator  and  states- 
man, the  popular  idea  of  Red  Jacket  is  found- 
ed upon  a poem  by  Fitz-Greenc  Halleck,  in 
which  he  is  presented  as  a warrior  as  well  as  an 
orator.*  Our  present  purpose  is,  however, 
simply  to  speak  of  the  relic  of  Red  Jacket, 
which  has  an  interesting  histoxy.  In  1 7\)2  he 
went  to  the  Federal  capital  as  a member  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Six  Nations.  Washington, 
on  this  occasion,  presented  him  with  the  silver 
medal,  of  which  our  engraving  presents  a tran- 
script. of  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  It  is  of 
pure  silver,  upon  which  the  design  is  engraved. 
To  the  mind  of  Red  Jacket  there  was  something 
symbolical  in  this  medal.  Its  costly  material 
was  emblematical  of  the  great  value  of  the 
friendship  which  was  ever  to  subsist,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians;  its  bright^ 
ness  indicated  the  perfect  purity  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  peoples.  Its  pure  surface 
would  show  the  slightest  tarnish  which  might 
accidentally  come  upon  it ; and  both  parties, 

* Thi*  poem  iii  entitled  u lied  Jacket:  on  looking  athia 
Portrait  by  Wler.'*  The  poem  certaliiJy  doe*  not  »t  nil 
convey  the  ides  of  the  portrait,  Prom  the  poem  Darley 
made  a drawing,  in  which  Red  Jacket  is  presented  in 
blanket,  legging  and  top-knot  as  no  Indian  l*  brave**  on 
the  war-path.  We  present  a copy  of  this  drawing:  And 
also,  by  favor  of  Mr.  Stone,  Its  possessor,  of  the  portrait  by 
Wier. 


giver  and  receiver,  could  then  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  stain,  lied  Jacket  always  wore 
this  medal  on  state  occasions.  lie  never  sold 
it,  though  sometimes  in  his  Inter  yea when 
hard  pressed  for  means  to  buy  whisky,  he  is 
said  to  have  put  it  in  pawn.  Upon  his  death 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  James  Johnson,  his 
successor  in  the  sachem  ship.  In  1851  John- 
son seems  to  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  sell 
the  medal  to  some  parties  who  wished  to  se- 
cure it  for  the  State  Museum  at  Albany.  This 
transfer  was  prevented  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Parker, 
who  paid  the  sum  for  which  it  was  to  have 
been  sold,  and  had  had  it  in  hh  possession  ever 
since.* 

The  life  of  Mr.  Parker  presents  some  inter- 
esting features.  He  is  apparently  of  pure  In- 
dian descent.  In  1848-*49  he  read  law,  but 
by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 

* It  i*  nnid  that  there  Arc  in  existence  other  medal*,  each 
purporting  to  b£  the  genuine  Red  Jacket  medal.  lw*\My 
copica  of  it  may  have  been  irmde  when  it  was  at  one  tunc  or 
another  in  pawn  in  the  hand*  of  those  to  whom  Red  Jacket 
had  pledged  it  tor  whisky.  But  none  of  these  copies  were 
ever  owned  by  Red  Jacket  himself.  The  orldual  medal, 
from  which  our  drawing  was  mad©,  a-  we  write-,  open 
to  public  inspection  at  the  Jewelry  EsUbU^hment  ofMawra, 
Browne  and  Spaulding,  in  Broadway,  N.  V.,  by  whom, 
wivb  the  owtent  of  the  owner,  it  wa«  placed  at  our  4wfK*<d 
for  ilib&trM'ion.  We  have  lo  our  ptw^don  the  iwwt 
abundant  proof  that  it  i*  the  genuine,  and  only  genome, 
medal  preevn ted  by  Washington  to  Red  Jacket. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

\ PHES'IDENT . 


none  bnt  white  male  citizens  could  practice  in 
that  Court.  He  was  not  “ white/'  and  conse- 
quently could  not  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
abandoned  the  law,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  Civil  Engineer.  He  was  employed  in  his 


new  profession  upon  the  State  canals  until 
1 85%  having  in  the  menu  time  been  chosen  as 
Chief  Sachem  of  his  people.  He  then  became 
First  Assistant  Engineer  upon  the  Chesapeake 
and  Albermarle  Ship  Canal  in  North  Carolina 


• , Original  fern 
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BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OP  “NO  NAME,”  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,”  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


• CHAPTER  XI. 

LOVE  AND  LAW. 

ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  Miss  Gwilt— once  more  on  the 
watch  for  Allan  and  Neelie — reached  her  cus- 
tomary post  of  observation  in  the  park  by  the 
usual  roundabout  way. 

She  was  a little  surprised  to  find  Neelie  alone 
at  the  place  of  meeting.  She  was  more  seri- 
ously astonished,  when  the  tardy  Allan  made 
his  appearance  ten  minutes  later,  to  see  him 
mounting  the  side  of  the  dell  with  a large  vol- 
ume under  his  arm,  and  to  hear  him  say,  as  an 
apology  for  being  late,  that  “ he  had  muddled 
awa f his  time  in  hunting  for  the  books;  and 
that  he  had  only  found  one,  after  all,  which 
seemed  in  the  least  likely  to  repay  either  Neelie 
or  himself  for  the  trouble  of  looking  into  it.'* 

If  Miss  Gwilt  had  waited  long  enough  in  the 
park  on  the  previous  Saturday  to  hear  the  lov- 
ers’ parting  words  on  that  occasion,  she  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  volume  under  Allan’s  arm,  and  she  would 
have  understood  the  apology  which  he  now  of- 
fered for  being  late,  as  readily  as  Neelie  her- 
self. 

There  is  a certain  exceptional  occasion  in 
life — the  occasion  of  marriage — in  which  even 
girls  in  their  teens  sometimes  become  capable 
(more  or  less  hysterically)  of  looking  at  conse- 
quences. At  the  farewell  moment  of  the  inter- 
view on  Saturday,  Neelie’s  mind  had  suddenly 
precipitated  itself  into  the  future ; and  she  had 
startled  Allan  indescribably  by  inquiring  wheth- 
er the  contemplated  elopement  was  an  offense 
punishable  by  the  Law  ? Her  memory  satisfied 
her  that  she  had  certainly  read  somewhere,  at 
some  former  period,  in  some  book  or  other  (pos- 
sibly a novel),  of  an  elopement  with  a dreadful 
end — of  a bride  dragged  home  in  hysterics — and 
of  a bridegroom  sentenced  to  languish  in  prison, 
with  all  his  beautiful  hair  cut  off,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, close  to  his  head.  Supposing  she  could 
bring  herself  to  consent  to  the  elopement  at  all 
— which  she  positively  declined  to  promise — she 
must  first  insist  on  discovering  whether  there 
was  any  fear  of  the  police  being  concerned  in 
her  marriage  as  well  as  the  parson  and  the  clerk. 
Allan  being  a man,  ought  to  know ; and  to  Al- 
lan she  looked  for  information — with  this  pre- 
liminary assurance  to  assist  him  in  laying  down 
the  law,  that  she  would  die  of  a broken  heart  a 
thousand  times  over  rather  than  be  the  innocent 
means  of  sending  him  to  languish  in  prison,  with 
his  hair  cut  off,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  close  to 
his  head. 

4 4 It's  no  laughing  matter,”  said  Neelie,  reso- 
lutely, in  conclusion;  44 1 decline  even  to  think 


of  our  marriage  till  my  mind  is  made  easy  first 
on  the  subject  of  the  Law.” 

44  But  I don’t  know  any  thing  about  the  law, 
not  even  as  much  as  you  do,”  said  Allan.  44  Hang 
the  law ! I don’t  mind  my  head  being  cropped. 
Let’s  risk  it.” 

44 Risk  it?”  repeated  Neelie,  indignantly. 
44 Heavens!  have  you  no  consideration  for  met 
I won’t  risk  it ! Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a 
way.  We  must  find  out  the  law  for  ourselves.” 

44  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Allan.  “ How  ?” 

44  Out  of  books,  to  be  sure  I There  must  be 
quantities  of  information  about  the  law  in  that 
enormous  library  of  yours  at  the  great  house. 
If  you  really  love  me  you  won’t  mind  going 
over  the  backs  of  a few  thousand  books  for  my 
sake!” 

44 I’ll  go  over  the  backs  of  ten  thousand!” 
cried  Allan,  warmly.  44  But  when  I’ve  found 
the  books,  what  then  ?” 

44  What  then ! You  must  look  in  the  index 
for  4 Marriage,’  to  be  sure ; and  turn  to  the  right 
place,  and  get  it  all  thoroughly  arranged  in  your 
own  head,  and  then  come  here  and  explain  it 
to  me.  What ! you  don’t  think  your  head  is  to 
be  trusted  to  do  such  a simple  thing  as  that  ?” 

44  I’m  certain  it  isn’t,”  said  Allan.  44  Can’t 
you  help  me  ?” 

44  Of  course  I can,  if  you  can’t  manage  with- 
out me!  Law  may  be  hard,  but  it  can’t  lx* 
harder  than  music,  and  I must,  and  will,  satisfy 
my  mind.  Bring  me  all  the  books  you  can  find 
on  Monday  morning — in  a wheel-barrow,  if  there 
are  a good  many  of  them,  and  if  you  can’t  man- 
age it  in  any  other  way.” 

The  result  of  thip  conversation  was  Allan’s 
appearance  in  the  park  with  a volume  of  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries  under  his  arm  on  the  fatal 
Monday  morning  when  Miss  Gwilt’s  written  en- 
gagement of  marriage  was  placed  in  Midwinter’s 
hands.  Here  again,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  hu- 
man instances,  the  widely  discordant  elements 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  terrible  were  forced  to- 
gether by  that  subtle  law  of  contrast  which  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  mortal  life.  Amidst  all  the 
thickening  complications  now  impending  over 
their  heads — with  the  shadow  of  meditated  mur- 
der* stealing  toward  one  of  them  already  from 
the  lurking-place  that  hid  Miss  Gwilt — the  two 
sat  down,  unconscious  of  the  future,  with  the 
book  between  them ; and  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  law  of  marriage,  with  a grave 
resolution  to  understand  it,  which,  in  t&o  such 
students,  was  nothing  less  than  a burlesque  in 
itself  1 

“Find  the  place,”  said  Neelie,  as  soon  as 
they  were  comfortably  established.  44  We  must 
manage  this  by  what  they  call  a division  of  la- 
bor. You  shall  read — and  Til  take  notes.” 

She  produced  forthwith  a smart  little  pockct- 
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book  and  pencil,  and  opened  the  book  in 
middle,  *wbere  there  was  a blank  page  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.  At  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  page  she  wrote  the  word  Good.  At 
the  top  of  the  left-hand  page  she  wrote  the  word 
Bad.  41  ‘Good’  means  where  the  law  is  on  our 
side,”  she  explained ; 44  and  4 Bad*  means  where 
the  law  is  against  ns.  We  will  have  4 Good*  thing!” 

and  4 Bad’ opposite  each  other,  all  down  the  two  u That’s  why  I asked  for  it,”  said  the  tin- 
pages;  and  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  we’ll  add  blushing  Allan.  “I  feel  as  if  it  would  clca: 
them  up,  and  act  accordingly.  They  say  girls  my  head.” 


the  have  no  headsfor  business.  ITAven’tthey!  Don’t 
look  at  rae — look  at  Blackstone,  and  begia,” 
“Would  you  mind  giving  me  a kiss  first?’* 
asked  Allan. 

44  I should  mind  it  very  much.  In  our  se- 
rious situation,  when  wo  have  both  got  to  exen 
our  intellects,  I wouder  you  can  ask  for  such  a 
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“ Oh,  if  it  would  clear  your  head,  that’s  quite 
another  thing!  I must  clear  your  head,  of 
course,  at  any  sacrifice.  Only  one,  mind,”  she 
whispered,  coquettishly ; “and  pray  be  careful 
of  Blackstone,  or  you’ll  lose  the  place.” 

There  was  a pause  in  the  conversation.  Black- 
stone  and  the  pocket-book  both  rolled  on  the 
ground  together. 

“If  this  happens  again,”  said  Neelie,  picking 
up  the  pocket-book,  with  her  eyes  and  her  com- 
plexion at  their  brightest  and  best,  “ I shall  sit 
with  my  back  to  you  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
Will  you  go  on  ?” 

Allan  found  his  place  for  the  second  time, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
the  English  Law. 

“Page  two-hundred-and-eighty,”  he  began. 
“Law  of  husband  and  wife.  ' Here’s  a bit  I 
don’t  understand,  to  begin  with:  ‘It  may  be 
observed  generally,  that  the  law  considers  mar- 
riage in  the  light  of  a Contract.’  What  does 
that  mean  ? I thought  a contract  was  the  sort 
of  thing  a builder  signs  when  he  promises  to 
have  the  workmen  out  of  the  house  in  a.  given 
time,  and  when  the  time  comes  (as  my  poor 
mother  used  to  say)  the  workmen  never  go.” 

“ Is  there  nothing  about  Love?”  asked  Neelie. 
“ Look  a little  lower  down.” 

“ Not  a word.  He  sticks  to  his  confounded 
‘Contract*  all  the  way  through.” 

“Then  he’s  a brute!  Go  on  to  something 
else  that’s  more  in  our  way.” 

“ Here’s  a bit  that's  more  in  our  way — ‘In- 
capacities. If  any  persons  under  legal  incapac- 
ities come  together,  it  is  a meretricious  and  not 
a matrimonial  union.  [Blackstone’s  a good  one 
at  long  words,  isn't  he?  I wonder  what  he 
means  by  meretricious?]  The  first  of  these 
legal  disabilities  is  a prior  marriage,  and  having 
another  husband  or  wife  living — ’ ” 

“ Stop !”  said  Neelie.  “ I must  make  a note 
of  that.”  She  gravely  made  her  first  entry  on 
the  page  headed  “Good.”  “I  have  no  hus- 
band and  Allan  has  no  wife.  We  are  both  en- 
tirely unmarried  at  the  present  time.” 

“ All  right,  so  far,”  remarked  Allan,  looking 
over  her  shoulder. 

“Go  on,”  said  Neelie.  “What’s  next?” 

“‘The  next  disability,'”  proceeded  Allan, 
“ * is  want  of  age.  The  age  for  consent  to 
matrimony  is,  fourteen  in  males  and  twelve 
in  females.*  Come!”  cried  Allan,  cheerfully. 
“ Blackstone  begins  early  enough  at  any  rate !” 

Neelie  was  too  bnsiness-like  to  make  any  other 
remark,  on  her  side,  than  the  necessary  remark 
in  the  pocket-book.  She  made  another  entry 
under  the  head  of  “Good.”  “ I am  old  enough 
to  consent,  and  so  is  Allan  too— -go  on,”  re- 
sumed Neelie,  looking  over  the  reader’s  shoul- 
der. “ Never  mind  all  that  prosing  of  Black- 
stone’s  about  the  husband  being  of  years  of 
discretion  and  the  wife  under  twelve  I Abom- 
inable wretch ! the  wife  under  twelve ! Skip  to 
the  third  incapacity,  if  there  is  one.” 

“ The  third  incapacity,”  Allan  went  on,  “is 
want  of  reason.” 


Neelie  immediately  made  a third  entry  on  the 
side  of  “Good:”  “Allan  and  I are  both  per- 
fectly reasonable — skip  to  the  next  page.” 

Allan  skipped.  “A  fourth  incapacity  is  in 
respect  of  proximity  of  relationship.” 

A fourth  entry  followed  instantly  on  the  cheer- 
ing side  of  the  pocket-book — “He  loves  me  and 
I love  him — without  our  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  related  to  each  other.  Any  more?” 
asked  Neelie,  tapping  her  chin  impatiently  with 
the  end  of  the  pencil. 

“Plenty  more, ” rejoined  Allan ; “all  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Look  here : ‘ Marriage  Acts,  4 Geo. 
iv.  c.  76,  and  6 and  7 Will.  iv.  c.  85’  ($).  Black- 
stone’s  intellect  seems  to  be  wandering  here. 
Shall  we  take  another  skip,  and  see  if  he  picks 
himself  up  again  on  the  next  page.” 

“ Wait  a little,”  said  Neelie ; “what's  that  I 
see  in  the  middle.”  She  read  for  a minute  in  si- 
lence over  Allan's  shoulder;  and  suddenly  clasped 
her  hands  in  despair.  “ I knew  I was  right !” 
she  exclaimed.  “ Oh,  Heavens,  here  it  is !” 

“Where?”  asked  Allan.  “I  see  nothing 
about  languishing  in  prison,  and  cropping  a fel- 
low's hair  close  to  his  head,  unless  it’s  in  the 
hieroglyphics.  Is  ‘ 4 Geo.  iv.'  short  for  4 Lock 
him  up  ?'  and  does  ‘ c.  85'  ( q ) mean,  4 Send  for 
the  hair-cutter  ?'  ” 

“Pray  be  serious,”  remonstrated  Neelie. 
“ We  are  both  standing  on  a volcano.  There !” 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  place.  “Read  it!  If 
any  thing  can  bring  you  to  a proper  sense  of  our 
situation  that  will.” 

Allan  cleared  his  throat,  and  Neelie  held  the 
point  of  her  pencil  ready  on  the  depressing  side 
of  the  account— otherwise  the  “ Bad"  page  of 
the  pocket-book. 

“‘And  as  it  is  the  policy  of  our  law,’  Allan 
began,  ‘ to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one,  without  the  consent 
of  parents  and  guardians’” — (Neelie  made  her 
first  entry  on  the  side  of  “ Bad.”)  “ I am  only 
seventeen  next  birthday,  and  circumstances  for- 
bid me  to  confide  my  attachment  to  papa” — 
“ * it  is  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  publica- 
tion of  bans  of  a person  under  twenty-one,  not 
being  a widower  or  widow,  who  are  deemed 
emancipated’  ” — (Neelie  made  another  entry  on 
the  depressing  side.  “Allan  is  not  a widower, 
and  I am  not  a widow ; consequently,  we  are 
neither  of  us  emancipated”) — “‘if  the  parent 
or  guardian  openly  signifies  his  dissent  at  the 
time  the  bans  are  published’  ” — (“  which  papa 
would  be  certain  to  do”) — “ ‘such  publication 
shall  be  void.'  I’ll  take  breath  here,  if  you’ll 
allow  me,  ” said  Allan.  4 4 Blackstone  might  put 
it  in  shorter  sentences,  I think,  if  he  can’t  put 
if  in  fewer  words.  Cheer  up,  Neelie!  there 
must  be  other  ways  of  marrying,  besides  this 
roundabout  way,  that  ends  in  a Publication  and 
a Void.  Infernal  gibberish  I I could  write  bet- 
ter English  myself.” 

“We  are  not  at  the  eud  of  it  yet,”  said  Nee- 
lie. 44  The  Publication  and  the  Void  are  no- 
thing to  wbat  is  to  come.  ” 

“ Whatever  it  is,”  rejoined  Allan,  “we’ll  treat 
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it  like  a dose  of  physic — we’ll  take  it  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it.”  He  went  on  reading — 
u 4 And  no  license  to  marry  without  bans  shall 
be  granted,  unless  oath  shall  be  first  made  by 
one  of  the  parties  that  he  or  she  believes  that 
there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance’ — 
well,  I can  take  my  oath  of  that  with  a safe  con- 
science ! What  next  ? 4 And  one  of  the  said 

parties  must,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  im- 
mediately preceding  such  license,  have  had  his 
or  her  usual  place  of  abode  within  the  parish  or 
chapelry  within  which  such  marriage  is  to  be 
solemnized!'  Chapelry!  I'd  live  fifteen  days  in 
a dog-kennel  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I say, 
Neelie,  all  this  seems  like  plain  sailing  enough. 
What  are  you  shaking  your  head  about  ? Go 
on,  and  I shall  see?  Oh,  all  right;  I’ll  go  on. 
Here  we  are — ‘And  where  one  of  the  said  par- 
ties, not  being  a widower  or  widow,  shall  be  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  oath  must  first 
be  made  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  consent  is  required,  has  been  ob- 
tained, or  that  there  is  no  person  having  author- 
ity to  give  such  consent.  The  consent  required 
by  this  Act  is  that  of  the  father — At  those 
last  formidable  words  Allan  came  to  a full  stop. 
“The  consent  of  the  father,”  he  repeated,  with 
all  heedful  seriousness  of  will  and  manner.  “I 
could  not  exactly  swear  to  that,  could  I ?'' 

Neelie  answered  in  expressive  silence.  She 
handed  him  the  pocket-book,  with  the  final  en- 
try completed,  on  the  side  of  “Bad,”  in  these 
terms — “ Our  marriage  is  impossible,  unless  Al- 
lan commits  perjury.” 

The  lovers  looked  at  each  other  across  the 
insuperable  obstacle  of  Blackstone,  in  speechless 
dismay. 

“ Shut  up  the  book,”  said  Neelie,  resignedly. 
“I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  the  police, 
and  the  prison,  and  the  hair-cutting — all  punish- 
ments for  perjury,  exactly  as  I told  you — if  we 
looked  at  the  next  page.  But  we  needn’t  trou- 
ble ourselves  to  look ; we  have  found  out  quite 
enough  already.  It’s  all  over  with  us.  I must 
go  to  school  on  Saturday,  and  you  must  manage 
to  forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  JPerhaps  we 
may  meet  in  after-life,  and  you  may  be  a widow- 
er and  I may  be  a widow,  and  the  cruel  law  may 
consider  us  emancipated,  when  it’s  too  late  to  be 
of  the  slightest  use.  By  that  time  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  old  and  ugly,  and  you  will  naturally 
have  ceased  to  care  about  me,  and  it  will  all  end 
in  the  grave,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Good- 
ty,”  concluded  Neelie,  rising  mournfully,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  “ It's  only  prolonging  our 
riiisery  to  stop  here,  unless — unless  you  have  any 
thing  to  propose  ?” 

“I’ve  got  something  to  propose,”  cried  the 
headlong  Allan.  “It's  an  entirely  new  idea. 
Would  you  mind  trying  the  blacksmith  at  Gret- 
na Green  ?” 

“ No  earthly  consideration,”  answered  Nee- 
lie, indignantly,  “would  induce  me  to  be  mar- 
ried by  a blacksmith !” 

“Don’t  be  offended,”  pleaded  Allan;  “I 
meant  it  for  the  best.  Lots  of  people  in  our  | 


| situation  have  tried  the  blacksmith,  and  found 
him  quite  as  good  as  a clergyman,  and  a most 
amiable  man,  I believe,  into  the  bargain.  Never 
mind ! We  must  try  another  string  to  our  bow.” 

“ We  haven’t  got  another  to  try,”  said  Neelie. 

“Take  my  word  for  it, "persisted  Allan,  stout- 
ly, “there  must  be  ways  and  means  of  circum- 
venting Blackstone  (without  peijury),  if  we  only 
knew  of  them.  It’s  a matter  of  law,  and  we  must 
consult  somebody  in  the  profession.  I dare  say 
it's  a risk.  But  nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 
What  do  you  say  to  young  Pedgift?  He’s  a 
thorough  good  fellow.  I'm  sure  we  could  trust 
young  Pedgift  to  keep  our  secret.” 

* ‘ Not  for  worlds !”  exclaimed  Neelie.  “ You 
may  be  willing  to  trust  your  secrets  to  the  vul- 
gar little  wretch,  I won't  have  him  trusted  with 
mine.  I hate  him.  No!”  she  continued,  with 
a momentary  color  and  a peremptory  stamp  of 
her  foot  on  the  grass.  “ I positively  forbid  you 
to  take  any  of  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  people  into 
your  confidence.  They  would  instantly  suspect 
me , and  it  would  be  all  over  the  place  in  a mo- 
ment. My  attachment  may  be  an  unhappy  one,” 
remarked  Neelie,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  papa  may  nip  it  in  the  bud,  but  I won’t 
have  it  profaned  by  the  town-gossip !” 

“ Hush ! hush !”  said  Allan.  “ I won’t  say  a 
word  at  Thorpe-Arabrose,  I won't  indeed !”  He 
paused,  and  considered  for  a moment.  “ There’s 
another  way!”  he  burst  out,  brightening  up  on 
the  instant.  * * We’ve  got  the  whole  week  before 
us.  HI  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I’ll  go  to  London ! ” 

There  was  a sudden  rustling — heard  neither 
by  one  nor  the  other — among  the  trees  behind 
them  that  screened*Miss  Gwilt.  One  more  of 
the  difficulties  in  her  way  (the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting Allan  to  London),  now  promised  to  be  re- 
moved by  an  act  of  Allan’s  own  will. 

“ To  London  ?”  replied  Neelie,  looking  up  in 
astonishment. 

“To  London!”  reiterated  Allan.  “That's 
far  enough  away  from  Thorpe-Ambrose,  surely? 
Wait  a minute,  and  don’t  forget  that  this  is  a 
question  of  law.  Yeiy  well,  I know  some  law- 
yers in  London  who  managed  all  my  business 
for  me  when  I first  came  in  for  this  property ; 
they  are  just  the  men  to  consult.  And  if  they 
decline  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  there's  their  head 
clerk,  who  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I ever  met 
with  in  my  life.  I asked  him  to  go  yachting 
with  me,  I remember ; and  though  he  couldn’t 
go,  he  said  he  felt  the  obligation  all  the  same. 
That's  the  man  to  help  us.  Blackstone’s  a 
mere  infant  to  him.  Don't  say  it's  absurd; 
don’t  say  it’s  exactly  like  me.  Do  pray  hear 
me  out.  I shouldn’t  breathe  your  name  or  your 
father’s.  I should  describe  you  as  a young  lady 
to  whom  I was  devotedly  attached.  And  if  ray 
friend  the  clerk  asks  where  you  live,  I'll  say  the 
north  of  Scotland  or  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  any  where  else  you  like. 
My  friend,  the  clerk,  is  a total  stranger  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose  and  every  body  in  it  (which 
is  one  recommendation);  and  in  five  minutes’ 
time  he’d  put  me  up  to  what  to  do  (which  is 
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another).  If  you  only  knew  him ! He’s  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  who  appear  once  or 
twice  in  a century — the  sort  of  man  who  won’t 
allow  you  to  make  a mistake  if  you  try.  All  I 
have  got  to  say  to  him  (putting  it  short)  is,, 
4 My  dear  fellow,  I want  to  bo  privately  married, 
without  peijury.’  Ail  he  has  got  to  say  to  me 
(putting  it  short)  is,  4 You  must  do  So-and-So, 
and  So-and-So ; and  you  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  This,  That,  and  The  other.  I have  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  do  but  to  follow  his  di- 
rections ; and  you  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  what  the  bride  always  does  when  the 
bridegroom  is  ready  and  waiting ! " His  arm 
stole  round  Neelie’s  waist,  and  his  lips  pointed 
the  moral  of  the  last  sentence  with  that  inarticu- 
late eloquence  which  is  uniformly  successful  in 
persuading  a woman  against  her  will. 

All  Neelies  meditated  objections  dwindled, 
in  spite  of  her,  to  one  feeble  little  question. 
“Suppose  I allow  you  to  go,  Allan?”  she  whis- 
pered, toying  nervously  with  the  stud  in  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  44  Shall  you  be  very  long 
away  ?” 

44  I’ll  be  off  to-day,  ” said  Allan, 44  by  the  eleven 
o’clock  train.  And  I’ll  be  back  to-morrow,  if  I 
and  my  friend  the  clerk  can  settle  it  all  in  time. 
If  not,  by  Wednesday  at  latest.” 

“You’ll  write  to  me  every  day?”  pleaded 
Neelie,  clinging  a little  closer  to  him.  44 1 shall 
sink  nnder  the  suspense,  if  you  don't  promise  to 
write  to  me  every  day.” 

Allan  promised  to  write  twice  a day,  if  she 
liked— letter-writing,  which  was  such  an  effort 
to  other  men,  was  no  effort  to  him  ! 

44  And  mind,  whatever  those  people  may  say 
to  you  in  London,”  proceeded  Neelie,  44 1 insist 
on  your  coming  back  for  me.  I positively  de- 
cline to  run  away,  unless  you  promise  to  fetch 
me.” 

Allan  promised  for  the  second  time,  on  his 
sacred  word  of  honor,  and  at  the  full  compass 
of  his  voice.  But  Neelie  was  not  satisfied  even 
yet.  She  reverted  to  first  principles,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  whether  Allan  was  quite  sure 
he  loved  her.  Allan  called  Heaven  to  witness 
how  sure  he  was ; and  got  another  question  di- 
rectly for  his  pains.  Could  he  solemnly  declare 
that  he  would  never  regret  taking  Neelie  away 
from  home?  Allan  called  Heaven  to  witness 
again,  louder  than  ever.  All  to  no  purpose! 
The  ravenous  female  appetite  for  tender  prot- 
estations 6till  hungered  for  more.  44 1 know 
what  will  happen  one  of  these  days,”  persisted 
Neelie.  44  You  will  see  some  other  girl  who  is 
prettier  than  I am,  and  you  will  wish  you  had 
married  her  instead  of  Me !” 

As  Allan  opened  his  lips  for  a final  outburst 
of  asseveration  the  stable-clock  at  the  great 
house  was  faintly  audible  in  the  distance,  strik- 
ing the  hour.  Neelie  started  quietly.  It  was 
breakfast  time  at  the  cottage — in  other  words, 
time  to  take  leave.  At  the  last  moment  her 
heart  went  back  to  her  father;  and  her  head 
sank  on  Allan’s  bosom  as  she  tried  to  say, 
Good-by.  44  Papa  has  always  been  so  kind  to 


me,  Allan,”  she  whispered,  holding  him  back 
tremulously  when  he  turned  to  leave  her.  44  It 
seems  so  guilty  and  so  heartless  to  go  away  from 
him  and  be  married  in  secret.  Oh  do,  do  think 
before  you  really  go  to  London ; is  there  no  way 
of  making  him  a little  kinder  and  juster  to  youtn 
The  question  was  useless;  the  major’s  resolute- 
ly unfavorable  reception  of  Allan’s  letter  was 
there  in  Neelie’s  memory  to  answer  her  as  the 
words  passed  her  lips.  With  a girl’s  impulsive- 
ness she  pushed  Allan  away  before  he  could 
speak,  and  signed  to  him  impatiently  to  go. 
The  conflict  of  contending  emotions,  which  she 
had  mustered  thus  far,  burst  its  way  outward  in 
spite  of  her  after  he  had  waved  his  hand  for  the 
last  time,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  depths  of 
the  dell.  When  she  turned  from  the  place,  on 
her  side,  her  long-restrained  tears  fell  freely  at 
last,  and  made  the  lonely  way  back  to  the  cot- 
tage the  dimmest  prospect  to  look  at  that  Neelie 
had  seen  for  many  a long  day  past. 

As  she  hurried  homeward  the  leaves  parted 
behind  her,  and  Miss  Gwilt  stepped  softly  into 
the  open  space.  She  stood  \here  in  triumph, 
tall,  beautiful,  and  resolute.  Her  lovely  color 
brightened  while  she  watched  Neelie’s  retreat- 
ing figure  hastening  lightly  away  from  her  over 
the  grass. 

44 Cry,  you  little  fool!”  she  said,  with  her 
quiet,  clear  tones,  and  her  steady  smile  of  con- 
tempt. “Cry  as  you  have  never  cried  yet! 
You  have  seen  the  last  of  your  sweet-heart.” 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

▲ SCANDAL  AT  THE  STATION. 

An  hour  later  the  landlady  at  Miss  Gwilt’s 
lodgings  was  lost  in  astonishment,  and  the  clam- 
orous tongues  of  the  children  were  in  a state  of 
ungovernable  revolt.  44  Unforeseen  circumstan- 
ces” had  suddenly  obliged  the  tenant  of  the  first- 
floor  to  terminate  the  occupation  of  her  apart- 
ments, and  to  go  to  London  that  day  by  the 
eleven  o’clock  train. 

44  Please  to  have  a fly  at  the  door  at  half  past 
ten,”  said  Miss  Gwilt,  as  the  amazed  landlady 
followed  her  up  stairs.  44  And  excuse  me,  you 
good  creature,  if  I beg  and  pray  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  the  fly  comes.” 

Once  inside  her  room,  she  locked  the  door, 
and  then  opened  her  writing-desk.  44  Now  for 
my  letter  to  the  major!”  she  said.  44  How 
shall  I word  it  ?” 

A moment’s  consideration  apparently  decided 
her.  Searching  through  her  collection  of  pens, 
she  carefully  selected  the  worst  that  could  be 
found,  and  began  the  letter  by  writing  the  date 
of  the  day  on  a solid  sheet  of  note-paper,  in 
crooked,  clumsy  characters,  which  ended  in  a 
blot  made  purposely  with  the  feather  of  the  pen. 
Pausing  sometimes  to  think  a little,  sometimes 
to  make  another  blot,  she  completed  the  letter 
in  these  words : 

4 4 Hon  Sir, — It  is  on  my  conscience  to  tell 
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yon  something  which  I think  you  ought  to  know. 
You  ought  to  know  of  the  goings-on  of  Miss, 
your  daughter,  with  young  Mister  Armadale. 
I wish  you  to  make  sure,  and  what  is  more,  I 
advise  you  to  be  quick  about  it,  if  she  is  going 
the  way  you  want  her  to  go,  when  she  takes  her 
morning  walk  before  breakfast.  I scorn  to  make 
mischief  where  there  is  true  love  on  both  sides. 
But  I don’t  think  the  young  man  means  truly 
by  Miss.  What  I mean  is,  I think  Miss  only 
has  his  fancy.  Another  person,  who  shall  be 
nameless  betwixt  us,  has  his  true  heart.  Please 
to  pardon  my  not  putting  my  name ; I am  only 
an  humble  person,  and  it  might  get  me  into 
trouble.  This  is  all  at  present,  dear  Sir,  from 
yours,  A Well-Wishkh.” 

* 

“There!”  said  Miss  Gwilt,  as  she  folded  the 
letter  up.  “ If  I had  been  a professed  novelist 
I could  hardly  have  written  more  naturally  in 
the  character  of  a servant  than  that!”  She 
wrote  the  necessary  address  to  Major  Milroy; 
looked  admiringly  for  the  last  time  at  the  coarse 
and  clumsy  writing  which  her  own  delicate  hand 
had  produced ; and  rose  to  post  the  letter  her- 
self before  she  entered  next  on  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  packing  up.  “Curious!”  she  thought, 
when  the  letter  had  been  posted,  and  she  was 
back  again  making  her  traveling  preparations  in 
her  own  room : “ here  I am,  running  headlong 
into  a frightful  risk — and  I never  was  in  better 
spirits  in  my  life!” 

The  boxes  were  ready  when  the  fly  was  at  the 
door,  and  Miss  Gwilt  was  equipped  (as  becom- 
ingly as  usual)  in  her  neat  traveling  costume. 
Her  thick  veil,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  London,  appeared  on  her  country  straw 
bonnet  for  the  first  time.  “ One  meets  such 
rude  men  occasionally  in  the  railway,”  she  said 
to  the  landlady.  “And  though  I dress  quietly, 
my  hair  is  so  very  remarkable.”  She  was  a lit- 
tle palei;  than  usual ; but  she  had  never  been  so 
sweet-tempered  and  engaging,  so  gracefully  cord- 
ial and  friendly,  as  now,  when  the  moment  of 
departure  had  come.  The  simple  people  of  the 
house  were  quite  moved  at  taking  leave  of  her. 
She  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  the  landlord 
— on  speaking  to  him  in  her  prettiest  way,  and 
sunning  him  in  her  brightest  smile.  “Come!” 
she  said  to  the  landlady,  “you  have  been  so 
kind,  you  have  been  so  like  a mother  to  me, 
you  must  give  me  a kiss  at  parting.”  She  em- 
braced the  children  all  together  in  the  lump,  with 
a mixture  of  humor  and  tenderness  delightful  to 
see,  and  left  a shilling  among  them  to  buy  a 
cake.  “ If  I was  only  rich  enough  to  make  it  a 
sovereign,”  she  whispered  to  the  mother,  “bow 
glad  I should  be !”  The  awkward  lad  who  ran 
of  errands  stood  waiting  at  the  fly-door.  He 
was  clumsy,  he  was  frowsy,  he  had  a gaping 
mouth  and  a turned-up  nose — but  the  ineradi- 
cable female  delight  in  things  charming  accept- 
ed him,  for  all  that,  in  the  character  of  a last 
chance.  “You  dear  dingy  John!”  she  said 
kindly  at  the  carriage  door.  “ I am  bo  poor  I 
have  only  sixpence  to  give  you — with  my  very 


best  wishes.  Take  my  advice,  John — grow,  to 
be  a fine  man,  and  find  yourself  a nice  sweet- 
heart! Thank  you  a thousand  times!”  She 
gave  him  a friendly  little  pat  on  the  cheek  with 
two  of  her  gloved  fingers,  and  smiled,  and  nod- 
ded, and  got  into  the  fly. 

“ Armadale  next!”  she  said  to  herself  as  the 
carriage  drove  off. 

i 

Allan’s  anxiety  not  to  miss  the  train  had 
brought  him  to  the  station  in  better  time  than 
usual.  After  taking  his  ticket  and  putting  his 
portmanteau  under  the  porter’s  charge,  he  was 
pacing  the  platform  and  thinking  of  Neelie — 
when  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a lady’s  dress 
behind  him,  and  turning  round  to  look,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Miss  Gwilt. 

There  was  no  escaping  her  this  time.  The 
station  wall  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  line 
was  on  his  left;  a tunnel  was  behind  him,  and 
Miss  Gwilt  was  in  front,  inquiring  in  her  sweet- 
est tones  whether  Mr.  Armadale  was  going  to 
London. 

Allan  colored  scarlet  with  vexation  and  sur- 
prise. There  he  was,  obviously  waiting  for  the 
train ; and  there  was  his  portmanteau  close  by, 
with  his  name  on  it,  already  labeled  for  London ! 
What  answer  but  the  true  one  could  he  make 
after  that?  Could  he  let  the  train  go  without 
him,  and  lose  the  precious  hours  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  Neelie  and  himself?  Impossible! 
Allan  helplessly  confirmed  the  printed  state- 
ment on  his  portmanteau,  and  heartily  wished 
himself  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  as  he  said 
the  words.  # 

“ How  very  fortunate !”  rejoined  Miss  Gwilt 
“ I am  going  to  London  too.  Might  I ask  you, 
Mr.  Armadale  (as  you  seem  to  be  quite  alone), 
to  be  ray  escort  on  the  journey  ?” 

Allan  looked  at  the  little  assembly  of  travel- 
ers and  travelers’  friends  collected  on  the  plat- 
form near  the  booking-office  door.  They  were 
all  Thorpe- Ambrose  people!  He  was  probably 
known  by  sight,  and  Miss  Gwilt  was  probably 
known  by  sight,  to  every  one  of  them.  In  sheer 
desperation,  hesitating  more  awkwardly  than 
ever,  he  produced  his  cigar-case.  “I  should 
be  delighted,”  he  said,  with  an  embarrassment 
which  was  almost  an  insult  under  the  circum- 
stance. “ But  I — I’m  what  the  people  who  get 
sick  over  a cigar  call  a slave  to  smoking.” 

“I  delight  in  smoking!”  said  Miss  Gwilt, 
with  undiminished  vivacity  and  good-humor. 
“ It’s  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  men  which  I 
have  always  envied.  I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, you  must  think  I am  forcing  myself  on 
you.  It  certainly  looks  like  it.  The  real 
truth  is,  I want  particularly  to  say  a word  to 
you  in  private  about  Mr.  Midwinter.” 

The  train  came  up  at  the  same  moment 
Setting  Midwinter  out  of  the  question,  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  politeness  left  Allan  no  al- 
ternative but  to  submit.  After  having  been  the 
cause  of  her  leaving  her  situation  at  Major  Mil- 
Toy’s,  after  having  pointedly  avoided  her  only  a 
few  days  since  on  the  high-road,  to  have  de- 
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clined  going  to  London  in  the  same  carriage 
with  Miss  Gwilt  wonld  have  been  an  act  of 
downright  brutality  which  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  commit.  “Damn  her!”  said  Allan, 
internally,  as  he  handed  his  traveling  compan- 
ion into  an  empty  carriage,  officiously  placed  at 
his  disposal,  before*  all  the  people  at  the  station, 
by  the  guard.  “ You  sha’n’t  be  disturbed.  Sir," 
the  man  whispered,  confidentially,  with  a smile 
and  a touch  of  his  hat.  Allan  could  have 
knocked  him  down  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 
“ Stop!”  he  said  from  the  window.  “I  don’t 
want  the  carriage — ” It  was  useless;  the  guard 
was  out  of  hearing ; the  whistle  blew,  and  the 
train  started  for  London. 

The  select  assembly  of  travelers’  friends,  left 
behind  on  the  platform,  congregated  in  a circle 
on  the  spot,  with  the  station-master  in  the  centre. 

The  station-master — otherwise  Mr.  Mack — 
was  a popular  character  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  possessed  two  social  qualifications  which  in- 
variably impress  the  average  English  mind — he 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  he  was  a man  of  few 
words.  The  conclave  on  the  platform  insisted 
on  taking  his  opinion  before  it  committed  itself 
positively  to  an  opinion  of  its  own.  A brisk 
fire  of  remarks  exploded,  as  a matter  of  course, 
on  all  sides ; but  every  body’s  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ended  interrogatively,  in  a question  aimed 
point-blank  at  the  station-master’s  ears. 

“ She’s  got  him,  hasn’t  she  ?”  “ She’ll  come 

back  ‘ Mrs.  Armadale,’  won’t  she?”  “He’d 
better  have  stuck  to  Miss  Milroy,  hadn’t  he?” 
“Miss  Milroy  stuck  to  him.  She  paid  him  a 
visit  at  the  great  house,  didn’t  she?”  “No- 
thing of  the  sort ; it’s  a shame  to  take  the  girl’s 
character  away.  She  was  caught  in  a thunder- 
storm close  by ; he  was  obliged  to  give  her  shel- 
ter ; and  she’s  never  been  near  the  place  since. 
Miss  Gwilt’s  been  there,  if  you  like,  with  no 
thunder-storm  to  force  her  in ; and  Miss  Gwilt’s 
off  with  him  to  London  now  in  a carriage  all 
to  themselves,  eh,  Mr.  Mack?”  “Ah,  he’s  a 
soft  one,  that  Armadale ! with  all  his  money, 
to  take  up  with  a red-haired  woman,  a good 
eight  or  nine  years  older  than  he  is!  She’s 
thirty  if  she’s  a day.  That’s  what  I say,  Mr. 
Mack.  What  do  you  say  ?”  “ Older  or  youn- 
ger, she’ll  rule  the  roast  at  Thorpe-Ambrose ; 
and  I say,  for  the  sake  of  the  place,  and  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  let’s  make  the  best  of  it ; and 
Mr.  Mack,  as  a man  of  the  world,  sees  it  in  the 
same  light  as  I do,  don’t  you,  Sir?” 

1 ‘ Gentlemen,”  said  the  station-master,  with 
his  abrupt  military  accent,  and  his  impenetra- 
ble military  manner,  “ she’s  a devilish  fine  wo- 
man. And,  when  I was  Mr.  Armadale’s  age, 
it’s  my  opinion,  if  her  fancy  had  laid  that  way, 
she  might  have  married  Me.” 

With  that  expression  of  opinion  the  station- 
master  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  intrenched 
himself  impregnably  in  the  strong-hold  of  his 
own  office. 

The  citizens  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  looked  at 
the  closed  door  and  gravely  shook  their  heads,  j 
Mr.  Mack  had  disappointed  them.  No  opin-  I 


ion  which  openly  recognizes  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature  is  ever  a popular  opinion  with  man- 
kind. “It’s  as  good  as  saying  that  any  of  us 
might  have  married  her,  if  we  had  been  Mr. 
Armadale’s  age!”  Such  was  the  general  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  conclave  when  the 
meeting  had  been  adjourned  and  the  members 
were  leaving  the  station. 

The  last  of  the  party  to  go  was  a slow  old 
gentleman,  with  a habit  of  deliberately  looking 
about  him.  Pausing  at  the  door,  this  observ- 
ant person  stared  up  the  platform,  and  down 
the  platform,  and  discovered  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion, standing  behind  an  angle  of  the  wall,  an 
elderly  man  in  black,  who  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  every  body  up  to  that  time.  “Why, 
bless  my  soul!”  said  the  old  gentleman,  ad- 
vancing inquisitively  by  a step  at  a time,  “it 
can’t  be  Mr.  Bashwood !” 

It  was  Mr.  Bashwood — Mr.  Bashwood,  whose 
constitutional  curiosity  had  taken  him  privately 
to  the  station,  bent  on  solving  the  mystery  of 
Allan’s  sudden  journey  to  London — Mr.  Bash- 
wood, who  had  seen  and  heard,  behind  the  an- 
gle in  the  wail,  what  every  body  else  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  who  appeared  to  have  been  im- 
pressed by  it  in  no  ordinary  way.  He  stood 
stiffly  against  the  wall,  like  a man  petrified, 
with  one  hand  pressed  on  bis  bare  head,  and 
the  other  holding  his  hat — he  stood,  with  a dull 
flush  on  his  face,  and  a dull  stare  in  his  eyes, 
looking  straight  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
tunnel  outside  the  station,  os  if  the  train  to 
London  had  disappeared  in  it  but  the  moment 
before. 

“Is  your  head  bad?”  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man. “Take  my  advice.  Go  home  and  lie 
down.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  listened  mechanically,  with  his 
usual  attention,  and  answered  mechanically,  with 
his  usual  politeness. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  he  said,  in  a low,  lost  tone,  like 
a man  between  dreaming  and  waking;  “I’ll  go 
home  and  lie  down.” 

“That’s  right,”  rejoined  the  old  gentleman, 
making  for  the  door.  “And  take  a pill,  Mr. 
Bashwood — take  a pill.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  porter  charged  with  the 
business  of  locking  up  the  station  found  Mr. 
Bashwood,  still  standing  bare-headed  against 
the  wall,  and  still  looking  straight  into  the 
black  depths  of  the  tunnel,  as  if  the  train  to 
London  had  disappeared  in  it  but  a moment 
since. 

“Come,  Sir!”  said  the  porter.  “I  must 
lock  up.  Are  you  out  of  sorts?  Any  thing 
wrong  with  your  inside  ? Tiy  a drop  of  gin- 
and-bitters.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  answering  the 
porter  exactly  as  he  had  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman ; “ I’ll  try  a drop  of  gin-and-bitters.” 

The  porter  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
out.  “You’ll  get  it  there,”  said  the  man,' 
pointing,  confidentially,  to  a public  house; 
“and  you’ll  get  it  good.” 

“ I shall  get  it  there,”  echoed  Mr.  Bashwood, 
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still  mechanically  repeating  what  was  said  to 
him ; 44  and  I shall  get  it  good.” 

His  will  seemed  to  be  paralyzed ; his  actions 
depended  absolutely  on  what  other  people  told 
him  to  do.  He  took  a few  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  house — hesitated ; staggered 
— and  caught  at  the  pillar  of  one  of  the  station 
lamps  near  him. 

The  porter  followed  and  took  him  by  the  arm 
once  more. 

“ Why,  you’ve  been  drinking  already !”  ex- 
claimed the  man,  with  a suddenly-quickened 
interest  in  Mr.  Bashwood’s  case.  “What  was 
it?  Beer?” 

Mr.  Bashwood,  in  his  low,  lost  tones,  echoed 
the  last  word. 

It  was  close  on  the  porter’s  dinner-time.  But 
when  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  people 
believe  they  have  discovered  an  intoxicated 
man  their  sympathy  with  him  is  boundless. 
The  porter  let  his  dinner  take  its  chance,  and 
carefully  assisted  Mr.  Bashwood  to  reach  the 
public  house.  “Gin-and-bitters  will  put  you 
on  your  legs  again,”  whispered  this  Samaritan 
setter-right  of  the  alcoholic  disasters  of  man- 
kind. 

If  Mr.  Bashwood  had  really  been  intoxicated 
the  effect  of  the  porter’s  remedy  would  have 
been  marvelous  indeed.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
glass  was  emptied  the  stimulant  did  its  work. 
The  long-weakened  nervous  system  of  the  dep- 
uty-steward, prostrated  for  the  moment  by  the 
shock  that  bad  fallen  on  it,  rallied  again  like  a 
weary  horse  under  the  spur.  The  dull  flush  on 
his  cheeks,  the  dull  stare  in  his  eyes,  disap- 
peared simultaneously.  After  a momentary 
effort  he  recovered  memory  enough  of  what  had 
passed  to  thank  the  porter,  and  to  ask  whether 
he  would  take  something  himself.  The  worthy 
creature  instantly  accepted  a dose  of  his  own 
remedy — in  the  capacity  of  a preventive — and 
went  home  to  dinner  as  only  those  men  can  go 
home  who  are  physically  warmed  by  gin-and- 
bitters,  and  morally  elevated  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a good  action. 

Still  strangely  abstracted  (but  conscious  now 
of  the  way  by  which  he  went),  Mr.  Bashwood 
left  the  public  house  a few  minutes  later  in  his 
turn.  He  walked  on  mechanically,  in  his  dreary 
black  garments,  moving  like  a blot  on  the  white 
surface  of  the  sun-brightened  road,  as  Midwin- 
ter had  seen  him  move  in  the  early  days  at 
Thorpe  - Ambrose  when  they  had  first  met. 
Arrived  at  the  point  where  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  way  that  led  into  the  town,  and  the 
way  that  led  to  the  great  house,  he  stopped,  in- 
capable of  deciding,  and  careless,  apparently, 
even  of  making  the  attempt.  “ I’ll  be  revenged 
on  her!”  he  whispered  to  himself,  still  absorbed 
in  his  jealous  frenzy  of  rage  against  the  woman 
who  had  deceived  him.  44  I’ll  be  revenged  on 
. her,”  he  repeated  in  loader  tones,  44  if  I spend 
every  half-penny  I’ve  got!” 

Some  women  of  the  disorderly  sort,  passing 
on  their  way  to  the  town,  heard  him.  44  Ah, 
you  old  brute,”  tboy  called  out,  with  the  meas- 


ureless license  of  their  class;  4 4 whatever  she 
did  she  served  you  right!” 

The  coarseness  of  the  voices  startled  him 
whether  he  comprehended  the  words  or  not. 
He  shrank  away  from  more  interruption  and 
more  insult  into  the  quieter  road  that  led  to 
the  great  house. 

At  a solitary  place  by  the  wayside  he  stopped 
and  sat  down.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  lifted 
his  youthful  wig  a little  from  his  bald  old  head, 
and  tried  desperately  to  get  beyond  the  one  im- 
movable conviction  which  lay  on  his  mind  like 
lead — the  conviction  that  Miss  Gwilt  had  been 
purposely  deceiving  him  from  the  first.  It  was 
useless.  No  effort  would  free  him  from  that 
one  dominant  impression,'  and  from  the  one  an- 
swering idea  that  it  had  evoked — the  idea  of 
revenge.  He  got  up  again  and  put  on  his  hat 
and  walked  rapidly  forward  a little  way — then 
turned  without  knowing  why  and  slowly  walked 
back  again.  44  If  I had  only  dressed  a little 
smarter!”  said  the  poor  wretch,  helplessly. 
“If  I had  only  been  a little  bolder  with  her 
she  might  have  overlooked  roy  being  an  old 
man !”  The  angry  fit  returned  on  him.  He 
clenched  his  clammy  trembling  hands  and  shook 
them  fiercely  in  the  empty  air.  “I’ll  be  re- 
venged on  her,”  he  reiterated.  “I’ll  be  re- 
venged on  her  if  I spend  every  half-penny  I’ve 
got!”  It  was  terribly  suggestive  of  the  hold 
she  had  taken  on  him,  that  his  vindictive  sense 
of  injury  couldmot  get  far  enough  away  from 
her  to  reach  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be 
his  rival,  even  yet.  In  his  rage,  as  in  his  love, 
he  was  absorbed,  body  and  soul,  by  Miss  Gwilt. 

In  a moment  more  the  noise  of  running  wheels 
approaching  from  behind  startled  him.  He 
turned  and  looked  round.  There  was  Mr.  Ped- 
gift  the  elder,  rapidly  overtaking  him  in  the 
gig,  just  as  Mr.  Pedgift  had  overtaken  him 
once  already  on  that  former  occasion  when  ho 
bad  listened  under  the  window  at  the  great 
house,  and  when  the  lawyer  had  bluntly 
charged  him  with  feeling  a curiosity  about 
Miss  Gwilt ! 

In  an  instant  the  inevitable  association  of 
ideas  burst  on  his  mind.  The  opinion  of  Miss 
Gwilt,  which  he  had  heard  the  lawyer  express 
to  Allan,  at  parting,  flashed  back  into  his  mem- 
ory, side  by  side  with  Mr.  Pedgift’s  sarcastic 
approval  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  inquiry 
which  his  own  curiosity  might  attempt  44 1 
may  be  even  with  her  yet,”  he  thought,  “if  Mr. 
Pedgift  will*help  me! — Stop,  Sir!”  he  called 
out,  desperately,  as  the  gig  came  up  with  him. 
44  If  please,  Sir,  I want  to  speak  to  you.” 

Pedgift  Senior  slackened  the  pace  of  his  fast- 
trotting  mare  without  pulling  up.  44  Come  to 
the  office  in  half  an  hour,”  he  said.  44  I’m  busy 
now.”  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  without 
noticing  Mr.  Bashwood’s  bow,  he  gave  the  mare 
the  rein  again,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  another 
minute. 

Mr.  Bashwood  sat  down  once  more  in  a shady 
place  by  the  road-side.  He  appeared  to  be  in- 
capable of  feeling  any  slight  but  the  one  unpar- 
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donable  slight  pat  apon  him  by  Miss  Gwilt. 
He  not  only  declined  to  resent,  he  even  made 
the  best  of  Mr.  Pedgift’s  unceremonious  treat- 
ment of  him.  44  Half  an  hour,”  he  said,  resign- 
edly. 44  Time  enough  to  compose  myself ; and 
I want  time.  Very  kind  of  Mr.  Pedgift,  though 
he  mightn’t  have  meant  it.” 

The  sense  of  oppression  on  his  head  forced 
him  once  again  to  remove  his  hat.  He  sat  with 
it  on  his  lap,  deep  in  thought  * his  face  bent 
low,  and  the  wavering  finger  of  one  hand  run- 
ning absently  on  the  crown  of  the  hat.  If  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder,  seeing  him  as  he  sat  now, 
could  only  have  looked  a little  beyond  him  into 
the  future,  the  monotonously-drumming  hand 
of  the  deputy-steward  might  have  been  strong 
enough,  feeble  as  it  was,  to  stop  the  lawyer  by 
the  road-side.  It  was  the  worn,  weary,  miser- 
able old  hand  of  a worn,  weary,  miserable  old 
man ; but  it  was,  for  all  that  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Pedgift’s  own  parting  prediction  to 
Allan),  the  hand  that  was  now  destined  to  “ let 
the  light  in  on  Miss  Gwilt.” 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

AN  OLD  MAN ’8  HEART. 

Punctual  to  the  moment,  when  the  half 
hour’s  interval  had  expired,  Mr.  Bashwood  was 
announced  at  the  office  as  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Pedgift  by  special  appointment. 

The  lawyer  looked  up  from  his  paperb  with 
an  air  of  annoyance : he  had  totally  forgotten 
the  meeting  by  the  road-side.  44  See  what  he 
wants,”  said  Pedgift  Senior  to  Pedgift  Junior, 
working  in  the  same  room  with  him.  44  And 
if  it’s  nothing  of  importance  put  it  off  to  some 
other  time.” 

Pedgift  Junior  swiftly  disappeared,  and  swift- 
ly returned. 

“Weil?”  asked  the  father. 

“Well,”  answered  the  son,  44 he  is  rather 
more  shaky  and  unintelligible  than  usual.  I 
can  make  nothing  out  of  him,  except  that  he 
persists  in  wanting  to  see  you.  My  own  idea,” 
pursued  Pedgift  Junior,  with  his  usual  sardonic 
gravity,  44  is,  that  he  is  going  to  have  a fit,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  acknowledge  your  uniform 
kindness  to  him  by  obliging  you  with  a private 
view  of  the  whole  proceeding.” 

Pedgift  Senior  habitually  matched  every  body 
— his  son  included — with  their  own  weapons. 
44  Be  good  enough  to  remember,  Augustus,”  he 
rejoined,  44  that  My  Room  is  not  a Court  of 
Law.  A bad  joke  is  not  invariably  followed 
by  4 roars  of  laughter1  here.  Let  Mr.  Bashwood 
come  in.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  was  introduced,  and  Pedgift 
Junior  withdrew.  “You  mustn’t  bleed  him, 
8ir,”  whispered  the  incorrigible  joker,  as  he 
passed  the  back  of  his  father’s  chair.  44  Hot 
water  bottles  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  a mus- 
tard plaster  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach — that’s 
the  modern  treatment.” 


44  Sit  down,  Bashwood,”  said  Pedgift  Senior, 
when  they  were  alone.  44  And  don’t  forget  that 
time’s  money.  Out  with  it,  whatever  it  is,  at 
the  quickest  possible  rate,  and  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.” 

These  preliminary  directions,  bluntly  but  not 
all  unkindly  spoken,  rattier  increased  than  di- 
minished the  painful  agitation  under  which  Mr. 
Bashwood  was  suffering.  He  stammered  more 
helplessly,  he  trembled  more  continuously  than 
usual,  as  he  made  his  little  speech  of  thanks, 
and  added  his  apologies  at  the  end  for  intruding 
on  his  patron  in  business  hours. 

“Every  body  in  the  place,  Mr.  Pedgift,  Sir, 
knows  your  time  is  valuable.  Oh  dear,  yes! 
oh  dear,  yes!  most  valuable,  most  valuable! 

Excuse  me.  Sir,  I’m  coming  out  with  it.  Your 
goodness — or  rather  your  business — no,  your 
goodness  gave  me  half  an  hour  to  wait — and  1 
have  thought  of  what  I had  to  say,  and  pre- 
pared it,  and  put  it  short.”  Having  got  as  far 
as  that  he  stopped  with  a pained,  bewildered 
look.  He  had  put  it  away  in  his  memory,  and 
now,  when  the  time  came,  he  was  too  confused 
to  find  it.  And  there  was  Mr.  Pedgift  mutely 
waiting ; his  face  and  manner  alike  expressive 
of  that  silent  sense  of  the  value  of  his  own  time 
which  every  patient  who  has  visited  a great  doc- 
tor, every  client  who  has  consulted  a lawyer  in 
large  practice,  knows  so  well.  “Have  you 
heard  the  news,  Sir?”  stammered  Mr.  Bash- 
wood, shifting  his  ground  in  despair,  and  let- 
ting the  uppermost  idea  in  his  mind  escape 
him,  simply  because  it  was  the  one  idea  in  him 
that  was  ready  to  come  out. 

“Does  it  concern  me /”  asked  Pedgift  Senior, 
mercilessly  brief,  and  mercilessly  straight  in 
coming  to  the  point. 

44  It  concerns  a lady,  Sir— no,  not  a lady — a 
young  man,  I ought  to  say,  in  whom  you  used 
to  feel  some  interest.  Oh,  Mr.  Pedgift,  Sir, 
what  do  you  think!  Mi\  Armadale  and  Miss 
Gwilt  have  gone  up  to  London  together  to-day 
— alone,  Sir,  alone — in  a carriage  reserved  for 
their  two  selves ! Do  you  think  he’s  going  to 
marry  her  ? Do  you  really  think,  like  the  rest 
of  them,  he’s  going  to  marry  her?” 

He  put  the  question  with  a sudden  flush  in 
his  face,  and  a sudden  energy  in  his  manner. 

His  sense  of  the  value  of  the  lawyer’s  time,  his 
conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  lawyer’s  con- 
descension, his  constitutional  shyness  and  timid- 
ity, all  yielded  together  to  his  one  overwhelm- 
ing interest  in  hearing  Mr.  Pedgift’s  answer. 

He  was  loud — he  w as  loud,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  in  putting  the  question. 

44  After  my  experience  of  Mr.  Armadale,”  said 
the  lawyer,  instantly  hardening  in  look  and  man- 
ner, “I  believe  him  to  be  infatuated  enough  to 
many  Miss  Gwilt  a dozen  times  over  if  Miss 
Gwilt  chose  to  ask  him.  Your  news  doesn’t  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least,  Bashwood.  I’m  sorry  for 
him.  I can  honestly  say  that,  though  he  has 
set  my  advice  at  defiance.  And  I’m  more  sorry 
still,”  he  continued,  softening  again  as  his  mind 
reverted  to  his  interview  with  Neelie  under  the 
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trees  of  the  park.  “ I'm  more  sorry  still  for  an- 
other person  who  shall  be  nameless.  But  what 
have  I to  do  with  all  this?  and  what  on  earth 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  he  resumed,  noticing 
for  the  first  time  the  abject  misery  in  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  manner,  the  blank  despair  in  Mr.  Bash- 
wood’s  face,  which  his  answer  had  produced. 
41  Are  you  ill?  Is  there  something  behind  the 
curtain  that  you’re  afraid  to  bring  out  ? I don’t 
understand  it.  Have  you  come  here — hero  in 
my  private  room,  in  business  hours — with  no- 
thing to  tell  me  but  that  young  Armadale  has 
been  fool  enough  to  ruin  his  prospects  for 
life?  Why,  I foresaw  it  all  weeks  since,  and 
what  is  more,  I as  good  as  told  him  so  at  the 
last  conversation  I had  with  him  in  the  great 
house.” 

At  those  last  words  Mr.  Bashwood  suddenly 
tallied.  The  lawyer’s  passing  reference  to  the 
great  house  had  led  him  back  in  a moment  to 
the  main  object,  from  which  he  had  been  wan- 
dering farther  and  farther  away  ever  since  he 
had  entered  the  room. 

“That’s  it,  Sir!”  be  said,  eagerly;  “that’s 
what  I wanted  to  speak  to  you  about;  that’s 
what  I’ve  been  preparing  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Pedgift,  Sir,  the  last  time  you  were  at  the  great 
house,  when  you  came  away  in  your  gig,  you — 
you  overtook  me  on  the  drive.” 

“ I dare  say  I did,”  remarked  Pedgift,  re- 
signedly. “My  mare  happens  to  be  a trifle 
quicker  on  her  legs  than  you  are  on  yours, 
Bashwood.  Go  on,  go  on.  We  shall  come  in 
time,  I suppose,  to  what  you  are  driving  at.” 

“You  stopped  and  spoke  to  me,  Sir,”  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Bashwood,  advancing  more  and  more 
eagerly  to  his  end,  now  that  he  had  it  at  last  in 
view.  “ You  said  you  suspected  me  of  feeling 
some  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt,  and  you  told 
me  (I  remember  the  exact  words,  Sir)  — you 
told  me  to  gratify  my  curiosity  by  all  means, 
for  you  didn’t  object  to  it.” 

Pedgift  Senior  began  for  the  first  time  to  look 
interested  in  hearing  more. 

“ I remember  something  of  the  sort,”  he  re- 
plied ; “ and  I also  remember  thinking  it  rather 
remarkable  that  you  should  happen — we  won’t 
put  it  in  any  more  offensive  way — to  be  exactly 
under  Mr.  Armadale’s  open  window  while  I was 
talking  to  him.  It  might  have  been  accident 
of  course  ; but  it  looked  rather  more  like  curi- 
osity. I could  only  judge  by  appearances,” 
concluded  Pedgift,  pointing  his  sarcasm  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  “and  appearances,  Bashwood, 
were  decidedly  against  you.” 

“ I don’t  deny  it,  Sir,  I only  mentioned  the 
circumstance — ” 

“ Well  ? why  did  you  mention  it?” 

Under  the  threatening  influence  of  the  law- 
yer’s keenly  watchful  eye  Mr.  Bashwood  sum- 
moned his  courage,  and  ventured  a little  ftearer 
to  the  object  that  he  had  in  view. 

“I  mentioned  it,  Sir,”  he  replied,  “because 
I wished  to  acknowledge  that  I was  curious  and 
am  curious  about  Miss  Gwilt.” 

“ Why?”  asked  Pedgift  Senior,  seeing  some- 


thing under  the  surface  in  Mr.  Bashwood’s  face 
and  manner,  but  utterly  in  the  dark  thus  far  as 
to  what  that  something  might  be. 

There  was  silence  for  a moment.  The  mo- 
ment passed,  Mr.  Bashwood  took  the  refuge  usu- 
ally taken  by  nervous  unready  men,  placed  in 
his  circumstances,  when  they  are  at  a loss  for 
an  answer.  He  simply  reiterated  the  assertion 
that  he  had  just  made.  ‘ 4 1 feel  some  curiosity, 
Sir,”  he  said,  with  a strange  mixture  of  dogged- 
ness and  timidity,  “ about  Miss  Gwilt.” 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence.  In 
spite  of  his  practiced  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  the  lawyer  was  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bashwood  presented  the 
one  human  riddle  of  all  othera  which  lie  was 
least  qualified  to  solve.  Though  year  after  year 
witnesses,  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases, 
the  remorseless  disinheriting  of  nearest  and  dear- 
est relations,  the  unnatural  breaking-up  of  sa- 
cred family  ties,  the  deplorable  severance  of 
old  and  firm  friendships,  due  entirely  to  the 
intense  self- absorption  which  the  sexual  passion 
can  produce  when  it  enters  the  heart  of  an  old 
man,  the  association  of  love  with  infirmity  and 
gray  hairs  arouses,  nevertheless,  all  the  world 
over,  no  other  idea  than  the  idea  of  extravagant 
improbability  or  extravagant  absurdity  in  the 
general  mind.  If  the  interview  now  taking 
place  in  Mr.  Pedgift’s  consulting-room  had  tak- 
en place  at  his  dinner-table  instead,  w hen  wine 
had  opened  his  mind  to  humorous  influences,  it 
is  possible  that  he  might,  by  this  time,  have 
suspected  the  truth.  But,  in  his  business  hours, 
Pedgift  Senior  was  in  the  habit  of  investigating 
men’s  motives  seriously  from  the  business  point 
of  view ; and  he  was  on  that  very  account  sim- 
ply incapable  of  conceiving  any  improbability 
so  startling,  any  absurdity  so  enormous,  as  th© 
absurdity  and  improbability  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s 
being  in  love. 

Some  men  in  the  lawyer’s  position  would  have 
tried  to  force  their  way  to  enlightenment  by  ob- 
stinately repeating  the  unanswered  question. 
Pedgift  Senior  wisely  postponed  the  question 
until  he  had  moved  the  conversation  another 
step.  “Well,”  he  resumed,  “let  us  say  you 
feel  a curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt.  What  next  ?” 

The  palms  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s  hands  began 
to  moisten  under  the  influence  of  his  agitation 
as  they  had  moistened  in  the  past  days,  when 
he  had  told  tbe  story  of  his  domestic  sorrows  to 
Midwinter  at  the  great  house.  Once  more  he 
rolled  his  handkerchief  into  a ball,  and  dabbed 
it  6oftly  to  and  fro  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

“May  I ask  if  I am  right,  Sir,”  he  began, 
“in  believing  that  you  have  a very  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Misa  Gwilt?  You  are  quite  con- 
vinced, I think—”  , 

“ My  good  fellow,”  interrupted  Pedgift  Senior, 
1 1 why  need  you  be  in  any  doubt  about  it  ? You 
were  under  Mr.  Armadale’s  open  window  all  the 
while  I was  talking  to  him ; and  your  ears,  I 
presume,  were  not  absolutely  shut.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  showed  no  sense  of  the  inter- 
ruption. The  little  sting  of  the  lawyer’s  sar- 
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casm  was  lost  in  the  nobler  pain  that  wrung 
him  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Miss  Gwilt. 

“You  are  quite  convinced,  I think,  Sir,”  he 
resumed,  “ that  there  are  circumstances  in  Miss 
Gwilt’s  past  life  which  would  be  highly  discred- 
itable to  her  if  they  were  discovered  at  the  pres- 
ent time?” 

“ The  window  was  open  at  the  great  house, 
Bashwood ; and  your  ears,  I presume,  were  not 
absolutely  shut.” 

Still  impenetrable  to  the  sting,  Mr.  Bashwood 
persisted  more  obstinately  than  ever. 

“Unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,”  he  said, 
“ your  long  experience  in  such  things  has  even 
suggested  to  you,  Sir,  that  Miss  Gwilt  might 
turn  out  to  be  known  to  the  police  ?” 

Pedgift  Senior’s  patience  gave  way.  “You 
have  been  over  ten  minutes  in  this  room,”  he 
broke  out ; “ can  you,  or  can  you  not,  tell  me 
in  plain  English  what  you  want  ?” 

In  plain  English — with  the  passion  that  had 
transformed  him,  the  passion  which  (in  Miss 
Gwilt’s  own  words)  had  made  a man  of  him, 
burning  in  his  haggard  cheeks — Mr.  Bashwood 
met  the  challenge,  and  faced  the  lawyer  (as  the 
worried  sheep  faces  the  dog)  on  his  own  ground. 

“I  wish  to  3ay,  Sir,”  he  answered,  “that 
your  opinion  in  this  matter  is  my  opinion  too. 
I believe  there  is  something  wrong  in  Miss 
Gwilt’s  past  life  which  she  keeps  concealed 
from  every  body — and  I want  to  be  the  man  who 
knows  il.” 

Pedgift  Senior  saw  tts  chance,  and  instantly 
reverted  to  the  question  that  he  had  postponed. 
“ Why  ?”  he  asked  for  the  second  time. 

For  the  second  time  Mr.  Bashwood  hesitated. 
Could  he  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  mad 
enough  to  love  her,  and  mean  enough  to  be  a 
spy  for  her?  Could  he  say,  “ She  has  deceived 
me  from  the  first,  and  she  has  deserted  me  now 
her  object  is  served  ? After  robbing  me  of  my 
happiness,  robbing  me  of  my  honor,  robbing  me 
of  my  last  hope  left  in  life,  she  has  gone  from 
me  forever,  and  left  me  nothing  but  my  old 
man’s  longing,  slow  and  sly,  and  strong  and 
changeless,  for  revenge — revengb.  That  I may 
have,  if  I can  poison  her  success  by  dragging 
her  frailties  into  the  public  view — revenge,  that 
I will  buy  (for  what  is  gold  or  what  is  life  to 
me  ?)  with  the  last  farthing  of  my  hoarded  mon- 
ey and  the  last  drop  of  my  stagnant  blood.” 
Could  he  say  that  to  the  man  Irho  sat  waiting 
for  his  answer?  No:  he  could  only  crush  it 
down  and  be  silent. 

The  lawyer’s  expression  began  to  harden  once 
more.  His  first  suspicions  of  Mr.  Bashwood’s 
native — suspicions  not  even  remotely  approach- 
ing the  truth — now  dawned  on  his  mind.  After 
a moment’s  considering,  he  determined  to  state 
them  openly,  and  to  bring  the  interview  in  that 
way,  if  in  no  other  way,  to  an  end. 

“ One  of  us  must  speak  out,”  he  said ; “ and 
as  you  evidently  won’t  I will.  I can  only  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  anxiety  of  yours  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  Miss  Gwilt’s  se- 
crets in  one  of  two  ways.  Your  motive  is  either 
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an  excessively  mean  one  (no  offense,  Bashwood, 
I am  only  putting  the  case),  or  an  excessively 
generous  one.  After  my  experience  of  your 
honest  character  and  your  creditable  conduct,  it 
is  only  your  due  that  I should  absolve  you  at 
once  of  the  mean  motive.  I believe  you  are  as 
incapable  as  I am — I can  say  no  more — of  turn- 
ing to  mercenary  account  any  discoveries  you 
might  make  to  Miss  Gwilt’s  prejudice  in  Miss 
Gwilt’s  past  life.  Shall  I go  on  any  further? 
or  would  you  prefer,  on  second  thoughts,  open- 
ing your  mind  frankly  to  me  of  your  own  ac- 
cord?” 

“ I should  prefer  not  interrupting  you,  Sir,” 
said  Mr.  Bashwood. 

“As  you  please,”  pursued  Pedgift  Senior. 
“Having  absolved  you  of  the  mean  motive,  I 
come  to  the  generous  motive  next.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  you  are  an  unusually  grateful  man; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Armadale  has  been 
remarkably  kind  to  you.  After  employing  you 
under  Mr.  Midwinter  in  the  steward’s  office,  he 
has  had  confidence  enough  in  your  honesty  and 
your  capacity,  now  his  friend  has  left  him,  to 
put  his  business  entirely  and  unreservedly  in 
your  hands.  It’s  not  in  my  experience  of  hu- 
man nature — but  it  may  be  possible  nevertheless 
— that  you  are  so  gratefully  sensible  of  that  con- 
fidence, and  so  gratefully  interested  in  your  em- 
ployer’s welfare,  that  you  can’t  see  him  in  his 
friendless  position,  going  straight  to  his  own 
disgrace  and  ruin,  without  making  an  effort  to 
save  him.  To  put  it  in  two  words.  Is  it  your 
idea  that  Mr.  Armadale  might  be  prevented  from 
marrying  Miss  Gwilt  if  he  could  be  informed  in 
time  of  her  real  character?  And  do  you  wish 
to  be  the  man  who  opens  his  eyes  to  the  truth  ? 
If  that  is  the  case — ” 

He  stopped  in  astonishment.  Acting  under 
some  uncontrollable  impulse,  Mr.  Bashwood  had 
started  to  his  feet.  He  stood  with  his  withered 
face  lit  up  by  a sudden  irradiation  from  within, 
which  made  him  look  younger  than  his  age  by  a 
good  twenty  years — he  stood  gasping  for  breath 
enough  to  speak,  and  gesticulated  eutreatingly 
at  the  lawyer  with  both  his  hands. 

“Say  it  again,  Sir!”  he  burst  out,  eagerly; 
recovering  his  breath  before  Pedgift  Senior  had 
recovered  his  surprise.  “The  question  about 
Mr.  Armadale,  Sir!— only  once  more!— only 
once  more,  Mr.  Pedgift,  please !” 

With  his  practiced  observation  closely  and 
distrustfully  at  work  on  Mr.  Bashwood’s  face, 
Pedgift  Senior  motioned  to  him  to  sit  down 
again,  and  put  the  question  for  the  second  time. 

“ Do  I think,”  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  repeating 
the  sense  but  not  the  words  of  the  question, 
“ that  Mr.  Armadale  might  be  parted  from  Miss 
Gwilt  if  she  could  be  shown  to  him  as  she  really 
is  ? Yes,  Sir ! And  do  I wish  to  be  the  man 
whodoesit?  Yes,  Sfr!  yes,  Sir!!  yes,  Sir!!!” 

“It’s  rather  strange,”  remarked  the  lawyer, 
looking  at  him  more  and  more  distrustfully, 
“ that  you  should  bi  so  violently  agitated,  sim- 
ply because  my  question  happens  to  have  hit 
the  mark.” 
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The  question  happened  to  have  hit  a mark 
which  Pedgift  little  dreamed  of.  It  had  released 
Mr.  Bashwood’s  mind  in  an  instant  from  the 
dead  pressure  of  his  one  dominant  idea  of  re- 
venge, and  had  shown  him  a purpose  to  be 
achieved  by  the  discovery  of  Miss  G wilt’s  se- 
crets which  had  never  occurred  to  him  till  that 
moment.  The  marriage  which  he  had  blindly 
regarded  as  in^ritable,  was  a marriage  that 
might  be  stopped — not  in  Allan’s  interests,  but 
in  his  own — and  the  woman  whom  he  believed 
that  be  had  lost  might  yet,  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances, be  a woman  won!  His  brain  whirled 
as  he  thought  of  it.  His  own  roused  resolution 
almost  daunted  him  by  its  terrible  incongruity 
with  all  the  familiar  habits  of  his  mind  and  all 
the  customary  proceedings  of  his  life. 

Finding  his  last  remark  unanswered,  Pedgift 
Senior  waited  a little,  and  considered  again  be- 
fore he  said  any  thing  more. 

It  was  quite  plain  to  him  that,  in  putting  the 
question  which  had  so  violently  agitated  the 
deputy-steward,  he  had  unintentionally  offered 
Mr.  Bashwood  a chance  of  misleading  him, 
which  Mr.  Bashwood  had  eagerly — too  eagerly 
— accepted  on  the  spot.  “ One  thing  is  clear,” 
reasoned  old  Pedgift.  “ His  true  motive  in  this 
matter  is  a motive  which  he  is  afraid  to  avow. 
That’s  enough  for  me.  If  I was  Mr.  Armadale’s 
lawyer,  the  mystery  might  be  worth  investiga- 
ting. As  things  are,  it’s  no  interest  of  mine  to 
hunt  Mr.  Bashwood  from  one  lie  to  another  till 
I run  him  to  earth  at  last.  I have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it ; and  I shall  leave  him, 
free  to  follow  his  own  roundabout  courses,  in  his 
own  roundabout  way.”  Having  arrived  at  that 
conclusion,  Pedgift  Senior  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  rose  hastily  to  terminate  the  interview. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,  Bashwood,”  he  began. 
“The  subject  of  our  conversation  is  a subject 
exhausted,  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  I have 
only  a few  last  words  to  say,  and  it’s  a habit  of 
mine,  as  yon  know,  to  say  my  last  words  on  my 
legs.  Whatever  else  I may  be  in  the  dark  about, 
I have  made  one  discovery,  at  any  rate.  I have 
found  out  what  you  really  want  with  me — at 
last!  You  want  me  to  help  you.” 

“If  you  would  be  so  very,  very  kind,  Sir?” 
stammered  Mr.  Bashwood.  “ If  you  would  only 
give  me  the  great  advantage  of  your  opinion  and 
advice — ?” 

“Wait  a bit,  Bashwood.  We  will  separate 
those  two  things  if  you  please.  A lawyer  may 
offer  an  opinion  like  any  other  man ; but  when 
a lawyer  gives  his  advice — by  the  Lord  Harry, 
Sir,  it’s  Professional!  You’re  welcome  to  my 
opinion  in  this  matter;  I have  disguised  it  from 
nobody.  I believe  there  have  been  events  in 
Miss  Gwilt’s  career,  which  (if  they  could  be  dis- 
covered) would  even  make  Mr.  Armadale,  in- 
fatuated as  he  is,  afraid  to  marry  her — suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  really  is  going  to  marry 
her ; for  though  the  appearances  are  in  favor  of 
it  so  far,  it  is  only  an  assumption  after  all.  As 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the  blots  on 
this  woman’s  character  might  or  might  not  be 


brought  to  light  in  time — she  may  be  married 
by  license  in  a fortnight  if  she  likes — that  is  a 
branch  of  the  question  on  which  I positively  de- 
cline to  enter.  It  implies  speaking  in  my  char- 
acter as  a lawyer,  and  giving  yon,  what  I de- 
cline positively  to  give  you,  my  professional  ad- 
vice.” 

v * * Oh,  Sir,  don’t  say  that!”  pleaded  Mr.  Bash- 
wood. “ Don't  deny  me  the  great  favor,  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  your  advice  1 I have 
such  a poor  head,  Mr.  Pedgift ! I am  so  old 
and  so  slow,  Sir,  and  I get  so  sadly  startled  and 
worried  when  I’m  thrown  out  of  my  ordinary 
ways.  It’s  quite  natural  you  should  be  a little 
impatient  with  me  for  taking  up  your  time — I 
know  that  time  is  money  to  a clever  man  like 
yon.  Would  you  excuse  me — would  you  please 
excuse  me,  if  I venture  to  say  that  I have  saved 
a little  something,  a few  pounds,  Sir ; and  be- 
ing quite  lonely,  with  nobody  dependent  on  me, 
I’m  sure  I may  spend  my  savings  as  I please.” 
Blind  to  every  consideration  but  the  one  consid- 
eration of  propitiating  Mr.  Pedgift,  he  took  oat 
a dingy,  ragged  old  pocket-book,  and  tried,  with 
trembling  fingers,  to  open  it  on  the  lawyer's  ta- 
ble. 

“ Put  your  pocket-book  back  directly,”  said 
Pedgift  Senior.  “Richer  men  than  you  have 
tried  that  argument  with  me,  and  have  found 
that  there  is  such  a thing  (off  the  stage)  as  a 
lawyer  who  is  not  to  be  bribed.  I will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  case,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. If  you  wqpt  to  know  why,  I beg 
to  inform  you  that  Miss  Gwilt  ceased  to  be  pro- 
fessionally interesting  to  me  on  the  day  when  I 
ceased  to  be  Mr.  Armadale’s  lawyer.  I may 
have  other  reasons  besides,  which  I don’t  think 
it  necessary  to  mention.  The  reason  already 
given  is  explicit  enough.  Go  your  own  way, 
and  take  your  responsibility  on  your  own  shoul- 
ders. You  may  venture  within  reach  of  Miss 
Gwilt’s  claws,  and  come  out  again  without  being 
scratched.  Time  will  show.  In  the  mean  while 
I wish  you  good-morning — and  I own,  to  my 
shame,  that  I never  knew  till  to-day  what  a hero 
you  were.”  ^ 

This  time  Mr.  Bashwood  felt  the  sting.  With- 
out another  word  of  expostulation  or  entreaty, 
without  even  saying  “ Good -morning”  on  his 
side,  he  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it  softly,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  parting  took  in  his  face,  and  the  sudden 
silence  that  had  fallen  on  him,  were  not  lost  on 
Pedgift  Senior.  “ Bashwood  will  end  badly,” 
said  the  lawyer,  shuffling  his  papers,  and  return- 
ing impenetrably  to  his  interrupted  work. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Bashwood’s  face  and  man- 
ner to  something  dogged  and  self-contained  was 
so  startlingly  uncharacteristic  of  him,  that  it  even 
forced  itself  on  the  notice  of  Pedgift  Junior  and 
the  clerks,  as  he  passed  through  the  outer  office. 
Accustomed  to  make  the  old  man  their  butt,  they 
took  a boisterously  comic  view  of  the  marked  al- 
teration in  him.  Deaf,  apparently,  to  the  mer- 
ciless raillery  with  which  he  was  assailed  on  all 
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sides,  he  stopped  opposite  young  Pedgift ; and 
looking  him  attentiyely  in  the  face,  said,  in  a 
qniet  absent  manner,  like  a man  thinking  aloud, 
44 1 wonder  whether  you  would  help  me.” 

“Open  an  account  instantly,"  said  Pedgift 
Junior  to  the  clerks,  44  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood.  Place  a chair  for  Mr.  Bash  wood,  with  a 
footstool  close  by,  in  case  he  wants  it.  Supply 
me  with  a quire  of  extra  double-wove  satin  pa- 
per, and  a gross  of  picked  quills  to  take  notes  of 
Mr.  Bashwood’s  conversation ; and  inform  my 
father  instantly  that  I am  going  to  leave  him 
and  set  up  in  business  for  myself,  on  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Bashwood’s  patronage.  Take  a seat,  Sir, 
pray  take  a seat,  and  express  your  feelings  free- 

iy” 

Still  impenetrably  deaf  to  the  raillery  of  which 
he  was  the  object,  Mr.  Bashwood  waited  until 
Pedgift  Junior  had  exhausted  himself,  and  then 
turned  quietly  away. 

44 1 ought  to  have  known  better,”  he  said,  in 
the  same  absent  manner  as  before.  44  He  is  his 
father's  son  all  over — he  would  make  game  of 
me  on  my  death-bed."  He  paused  a moment 
at  the  door,  mechanically  brushing  his  hat  with 
his  hand,  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

The  bright  sunshine  dazzled  his  eyes,  the 
passing  vehicles'  and  foot-passengers  startled 
and  bewildered  him.  He  shrank  into  a by- 
street, and  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  44  I’d 
better  go  home,"  he  thought,  44  and  shut  myself 
up,  and  think  about  it  in  my  own  room.” 

His  lodging  was  in  a small  house,  in  the  poor 
quarter  of  the  town.  He  let  himself  in  with  his 
key,  and  stole  softly  up  stairs.  The  one  little 
room  he  possessed  met  him  cruelly,  look  round 
it  where  he  might,  with  silent  memorials  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  On  the  chimney-piece  were  the  flow- 
ers Bhe  had  given  him  at  various  times,  all  with- 
ered long  since,  and  all  preserved  on  a little 
ehina  pedestal,  protected  by  a glass  Bhade.  On 
the  wall  hung  a withered  colored  print  of  a wo- 
man, which  he  had  caused  to  be  nicely  framed 
and  glazed,  because  there  was  a look  in  it  that 
reminded  him  of  her  face.  In  his  clumsy  old 
mahogany  writing-desk  were  the  few  letters, 
brief  and  peremptory,  which  she  had  written  to 
him  at  the  time  when  he  was  watching  and  list- 
ening meanly  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  to  please  her. 
And  when,  turning  his  back  on  these,  he  sat 
down  wearily  on  his  sofa-bedstead,  there,  hang- 
ing over  one  end  of  it,  was  the  gaudy  cravat  of 
blue  satin  which  he  had  bought  because  she 
had  told  him  she  liked  bright  colors,  and  which 
he  had  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  wear,  though 
he  had  taken  it  out  morning  after  morning  with 
the  resolution  to  put  it  on ! Habitually  quiet 
in  his  actions,  habitually  restrained  in  his  lan- 
guage, he  now  seized  the  cravat  as  if  it  were  a 
living  thing  that  could  feel,  and  flung  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  with  an  oath. 

The  time  passed ; and  still,  though  his  reso- 
lution to  stand  between  Miss  Gwilt  and  her  mar- 
riage remained  unbroken,  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  discovering  the  means  which  might  lead 
him  to  his  end.  The  more  he  thought  and 


thought  of  it,  the  darker  and  the  darker  his 
course  in  the  future  looked  to  him. 

He  rose  again,  as  wearily  as  he  had  sat  down, 
and  went  to  his  cupboard.  44  I’m  feverish  and 
thirsty,"  he  said ; 44  a cup  of  tea  may  help  me.” 
He  opened  his  canister,  and  measured  out  his 
small  allowance  of  tea  less  carefully  than  usual. 
44  Even  my  own  hands  won't  serve  me  to-day  !" 
he  thought,  as  he  scraped  together  the  few  grains 
of  tea  that  he  had  spilt,  and  put  them  carefully 
back  in  the  canister. 

In  that  fine  summer  weather  the  one  Are  in 
the  house  was  the  kitchen  fire.  He  went  down 
stairs  for  the  boiling  water  with  his  tea-pot  in  his 
hand. 

Nobody  but  the  landlady  was  in  the  kitchen. 
She  was  one  of  the  many  English  matrons  whose 
path  through  this  world  is  a path  of  thorns ; 
and  who  take  a dismal  pleasure,  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  in  inspecting  the 
scratched  and  bleeding  feet  of  other  people  in  a 
like  condition  with  themselves.  Her  one  vice 
was  of  the  lighter  sort — the  vice  of  curiosity; 
and  among  the  many  counterbalancing  virtues 
she  possessed  was  the  virtue  of  greatly  respect- 
ing Mr.  Bashwood  as  a lodger  whose  rent  was 
regularly  paid,  and  whose  ways  were  always 
quiet  and  civil  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 

44  What  did  you  please  to  want,  Sir  ?"  asked 
the  landlady.  “Boiling  water,  is  it?  Did 
you  ever  know  the  water  boil,  Mr.  Bashwood, 
when  you  wanted  it  ? Did  you  ever  see  a sulk- 
ier fire  than  that  ? I’ll  put  a stick  or  two  in, 
if  you’ll  wait  a little  and  give  me  the  chance. 
Dear,  dear  me,  you'll  excuse  my  mentioning  it, 
Sir,  but  how  poorly  you  do  look  to-day !’’ 

The  strain  on  Mr.  Bashwood’s  mind  was  be- 
ginning to  tell.  Something  of  the  helplessness 
which  he  had  shown  at  the  station  appeared 
again  in  his  face  and  manner  as  he  put  his  tea- 
pot on  the  kitchen-table,  and  sat  down. 

41  I’m  in  trouble,  ma'am,"  he  said,  quietly; 
44  and  I find  trouble  gets  harder  to  bear  than  it 
used  to  be." 

44 Ah,  you  may  well  say  that!”  rejoined  the 
landlady:  44 I'm  ready  for  the  undertaker,  Mr. 
Bashwood,  when  my  time  comes,  whatever  you 
may  be.  You're  too  lonely,  Sir.  When  you’re 
in  trouble  it’s  some  help — though  not  much — to 
shift  a share  of  it  off  on  another  person's  shoul- 
ders. If  your  good  lady  had  only  been  alive 
now,  Sir,  w hat  a comfort  you  would  have  found 
her,  wouldn't  you  ?” 

A momentary  spasm  of  pain  passed  across  Mr. 
Bashwood’s  face.  The  landlady  had  ignorant- 
ly recalled  him  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  married 
life.  He  had  been  long  since  forced  to  quiet 
her  curiosity  about  his  family  affairs  by  telling 
her  that  he  was  a widower,  and  that  his  domes- 
tic circumstances  had  not  been  happy  ones ; but 
he  had  taken  her  no  further  into  his  confidence 
than  this.  The  sad  stoiy  which  he  had  related 
to  Mr.  Midwinter  of  the  drunken  wife,  who  had 
embarrassed  his  relations  with  his  employer,  and 
who  had  ended  her  miserable  life  in  a lunatic 
asylum,  was  a story  which  he  had  shrunk  from 
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confiding  to  the  talkative  woman,  who  would  have 
confided  it  in  her  turn  to  every  one  in  the  house. 

“ What  I always  say  to  my  husband  when 
he’s  low,  Sir,”  pursued  the  landlady,  intent  on 
the  kettle,  “ is,  ‘ What  would  you  do  note , Sam, 
without  Me?’  When  his  temper  don’t  get  the 
better  of  him  (it  will  boil  directly,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood),  he  says,  ‘ Elizabeth,  I could  do  nothing.’ 
When  his  temper  does  get  the  better  of  him,  he 
says,  ‘I  should  try  the  public  house,  missus; 
and  I’ll  try  it  now.’  Ah,  I’ve  got  my  troubles ! 
A man  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  tip- 
pling in  a public  house ! I don’t  call  to  mind, 
Mr.  Bash  wood,  whether  you  ever  had  any  sons 
and  daughters?  and  yet,  now  I think  of  it,  I 
seem  to  fancy  you  said  yes,  you  had.  Daugh- 
ters, Sir,  weren’t  they? — and,  ah,  dear!  dear! 
to  be  sure ! all  dead.” 

“I  bad  one  daughter,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Bashwood,  patiently — “Only  one,  who  died 
before  she  was  a year  old.” 

4 ‘Only  one !”  repeated  the  sympathizing  land- 
lady. *“  It’s  as  near  boiling  as  it  ever  will  be, 
Sir ; give  me  the  tea-pot.  Only  one ! Ah,  it 
comes  heavier  (don’t  it  ?)  when  it’s  an  only 
child  ? You  said  it  was  an  only  child,  I think 
—didn’t  you,  Sir?” 

For  a moment  Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  the 
woman  with  vacant  eyes,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  answer  her.  After  ignorantly  recalling 
the  memory  of  the  wife  who  had  disgraced  him, 
she  was  now,  as  ignorantly,  forcing  him  back 
on  the  miserable  remembrance  of  the  son  who 
had  ruined  and  deserted  him.  For  the  first  time 
siuce  he  had  told  his  story  to  Midwinter,  at  their 
introductory  interview  in  the  great  house,  his 
mind  reverted  once  more  to  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  disaster  of  the  past.  Again  he 
thought  of  the  by-gone  days,  when  he  had  be- 
come security  for  his  son,  and  when  that  son’s 
dishonesty  had  forced  him  to  sell  every  thing  he 
possessed  to  pay  the  forfeit  that  was  exacted 
when  the  forfeit  was  due.  “ I had  a second 
child,  ma’am,”  he  said,  becoming  conscious 
that  the  landlady  was  looking  at  him  in  mute 
and  melancholy  surprise.  “ A son  whom  I did 
my  best  to  help  forward  in  the  world,  and  who 
has  behaved  very  badly  to  me.” 

“Did  he  now?”  rejoined  the  landlady,  with 
an  appearance  of  the  greatest  interest.  “Be- 
haved badly  to  you — almost  broke  your  heart, 
didn’t  he?  Ah,  it  will  come  home  to  him, 
sooner  or  later ! Don’t  you  fear ! Honor  your 
father  and  mother  wasn’t  put  on  Moses’s  tables 
of  stone  for  nothing,  Mr.  Bashwood.  Where 
may  he  be,  and  what  is  ho  doing  now,  Sir?” 

The  question  was  in  effect  almost  the  same  as 
the  question  which  Midwinter  had  put  when  the 
circumstance  had  been  described  to  him.  As 
Mr.  Bashwood  had  answered  it  on  the  former 
occasion,  so  (in  nearly  the  same  words)  he  an- 
swered it  now. 

“My  son  is  in  London,  ma’am,  for  all  I know 
to  the  contrary.  He  was  employed,  when  I 
last  heard  of  him,  in  no  very  creditable  way,  at 
the  Private  Inquiiy  Office — ” 


At  these  words  he  suddenly  checked  himself. 
His  face  flushed,  his  eyes  brightened ; he  pushed 
away  the  cup  which  had  just  been  filled  for  him, 
and  rose  from  his  seat.  The  landlady  started 
back  a step.  There  was  something  in  her  lodg- 
er’s face  that  she  had  never  seen  in  it  before. 

“I  hope  I’ve  not  offended  you,  Sir,”  said  the 
woman,  recovering  her  self-possession,  and  look- 
ing a little  too  Teady  to  take  offense  on  her  side, 
if  necessary,  at  a moment’s  notice. 

“Far  from  it,  ma’am,  far  from  it!”  he  re- 
joined, in  a strangely  eager,  hurried  way.  “I 
have  just  remembered  something — something 
very  important.  I must  go  up  stairs — it’s  a 
letter,  a letter,  a letter.  I’ll  come  back  to  my 
tea,  ma’am.  I beg  your  pardon,  I’m  much 
obliged  to  you — you’ve  been  very  kind.  Til 
say  good-by,  if  you’ll  allow-  me,  for  the  pres- 
ent.” To  the  landlady’s  amazement  he  cord- 
ially shook  hands  with  her,  and  made  for  the 
door,  leaving  tea  and  tea-pot  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  moment  he  reached  his  own  room  he 
locked  himself  in.  For  a little  while  he  stood 
holding  by  the  chimney-piece,  waiting  to  re- 
cover his  breath.  The  moment  he  could  move 
again  he  opened  his  writing-desk  on  the  table. 
“That  for  you,  Mr.  Pedgift  and  Son !”  he  said, 
with  a snap  of  his  fingers  as  he  sat  down.  ‘ ‘ I’ve 
got  a son  too !” 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door — a knock,  soft, 
considerate,  and  confidential.  The  anxious  land- 
lady wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bashwood  was 
ill,  and  begged  to  intimate,  for  the  second  time, 
that  she  earnestly  trusted  she  had  given  him  no 
offense. 

“No!  no!”  he  called  through  the  door. 
“ Tm  quite  well— I’m  writing,  ma'am,  I’m  writ- 
ing— please  to  excuse  me.  She’s  a good  wo- 
man ; she’s  an  excellent  woman,”  he  thought, 
when  the  landlady  had  retired ; “I’ll  make  her 
a little  present — my  mind’s  so  unsettled,  I might 
never  have  thought  of  it  but  for  her.  Oh,  if  my 
boy  is  at  the  office  still ! Oh,  if  I can  only  write 
a letter  that  will  make  him  pity  me !” 

He  took  up  his  pen  and  sat  thinking  anxious- 
ly, thinking  long,  before  he  touched  the  paper. 
Slowly,  with  many  patient  pauses  to  think  and 
think  again  ; and  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  make  his  writing  legible,  he  traced  these 
lines : 

“Mt  dear  James, — You  will  be  surprised, 
I am  afraid,  to  see  my  handwriting.  Pray  don’t 
suppose  I’m  going  to  ask  you  for  money,  or  to 
reproach  you  for  having  sold  me  out  of  house 
and  home  when  you  forfeited  your  security,  and 
I had  to  pay.  I am  willing  and  anxious  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  to  forget  the  past. 

“It  is  in  your  power  (if  you  are  still  at  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office)  to  do  me  a great  serv- 
ice. I am  in  sore  anxiety  and  trouble  on  the 
subject  of  a person  in  whom  I am  interested. 
The  person  is  a lady.  Please  don’t  make  game 
of  me  for  confessing  this,  if  you  can  help  it.  If 
you  knew  what  I am  now  suffering,  I think  you 
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would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  make 
game  of  me. 

“ I would  enter  into  particulars,  only  I know 
your  quick  temper,  and  I fear  exhausting  your 
patience.  Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  1 have  reason  to  believe  the  lady's  past  life 
has  not  been  a very  creditable  one,  and  that  I 
am  interested — more  interested  than  words  can 
say — in  discovering,  within  a fortnight  from  the 
present  time,  what  her  life  has  really  been. 

“ Though  I know  very  little  about  the  ways 
of  business  in  an  office  like  yours,  I can  under- 
stand that,  without  first  having  the  lady’s  pres- 
ent address,  nothing  can  be  done  to  help  me. 
Unfortunately,  I am  not  acquainted  with  her 
present  address.  I only  know  that  Bhe  went  to 
town  to-day,  accompanied  by  a gentleman,  in 
whose  employment  I now  am,  and  who  (as  I 
believe)  will  be  likely  to  write  to  me  for  money 
before  many  days  more  are  over  his  head. 

“ Is  this  circumstance  of  a nature  to  help  ns  ? 
I venture  to  say  4 us,’  because  I count  already, 
my  dear  boy,  on  your  kind  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. Don’t  let  money  stand  between  us — I 
have  saved  a little  something,  and  it  is  all 
freely  at  your  disposal.  Pray,  pray  write  to 
me  by  return  of  post  I If  you  will  only  try  your 
best  to  end  the  dreadful  suspense  under  which 
I am  now  suffering,  you  will  atone  for  all  the 
grief  and  disappointment  you  caused  me  in 
times  that  are  past,  and  you  will  confer  an  obli- 
gation that  he  will  never  forget,  on 

“ Your  affectionate  father, 

“Felix  Bashwood.” 

After  waiting  a little  to  dry  his  eyes  Mr. 
Bashwood  added  the  date  and  address,  and  di- 
rected the  letter  to  his  son  at  “ The  Private  In- 
quiry Office,  Shadyside  Place,  London."  That 
done,  he  went  out  at  once  and  posted  his  letter 
with  his  own  hands.  The  mail  of  Monday 
night  would  take  it  to  London  and  would  de- 
liver it  the  next  day.  The  Tuesday  would 
pass ; and  if  the  answer  was  sent  by  return  of 
post,  the  answer  would  be  received  on  Wednes- 
day morning. 

The  interval  day,  the  Tuesday,  was  passed  by 
Mr.  Bashwood  in  the  steward’s  office  at  the  great 
house.  He  had  a double  motive  for  absorbing 
himself  as  deeply  as  might  be  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations connected  with  the  management  of 
the  estate.  In  the  first  place,  employment 
helped  him  to  control  the  devouring  impatience 
with  which  he  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  next 
day.  In  the  second  place,  the  more  forward  he 
was  with  the  business  of  the  office  the  more  free 
he  would  be  to  join  his  son  in  London,  if  nec- 
essary, without  attracting  suspicion  to  himself 
*by  openly  neglecting  the  interests  placed  under 
his  charge. 

Toward  the  Tuesday  afternoon  vague  rumors 
of  something  wrong  at  the  cottage  found  their 
way  (through  Major  Milroy’s  servants)  to  the 
servants  at  the  great  house,  and  attempted  in- 
effectually through  this  latter  channel  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Mr.  Bashwood,  impene- 


trably fixed  on  other  things.  The  major  and 
Miss  Neelie  had  been  shut  up  together  in  mys- 
terious conference ; and  Miss  Neelies  appear- 
ance after  the  close  of  this  interview  plainly 
showed  that  she  had  been  crying.  This  had 
happened  on  the  Monday  afternoon ; and  on  the 
next  day  (that  present  Tuesday)  the  major  had 
startled  the  household  by  announcing  briefly 
that  his  daughter  wanted  a change  to  the  air  of 
the  sea-side,  and  that  he  proposed  taking  her 
himself,  by  the  next  train,  to  Lowestoft.  The 
two  had  gone  away  together,  both  very  serious 
and  silent,  but  both,  apparently,  very  good 
friends  for  all  that.  Opinions  at  the  great 
house  attributed  this  domestic  revolution  to  the 
reports  current  on  the  subject  of  Allan  and  Miss 
Gwilt.  Opinions  at  the  cottage  rejected  that 
solution  .of  the  difficulty  on  practical  grounds. 
Miss  Neelie  had  remained  inaccessibly  Bhut  up 
in  her  own  room  from  the  Monday  afternoon 
to  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  her  father  took 
her  away.  The  major,  during  the  same  inter- 
val, had  not  been  outside  the  door,  and  had 
spoken  to  nobody ; and  Mrs.  Milroy,  at  the  first 
attempt  of  her  new  attendant  to  inform  her  of 
the  prevailing  scandal  in  the  town,  had  sealed 
the  servant’s  lips  by  flying  into  one  of  her  terri- 
ble passions  the  instant  Miss  Gwilt’s  name  was 
mentioned.  Something  must  have  happened, 
of  course,  to  take  Major  Milroy  and  his  daugh- 
ter so  suddenly  from  home — but  that  something 
was  certainly  not  Mr.  Armadale’s  scandalous 
elopement,  in  broad  daylight,  with  Miss  Gwilt. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  evening  passed, 
and  no  other  event  happened  but  the  purely  pri- 
vate and  personal  event  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  cottage.  Nothing  occurred  (for  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  occur)  to  dissipate 
the  delusion  on  which  Miss  Gwilt  had  counted 
— the  delusion  which  all  Thorpe-Ambrose  now 
shared  with  Mr.  Bashwood,  that  she  had  gone 
privately  to  London  with  Allan  in  the  character 
of  Allan’s  future  wife. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  the  postman,  en- 
tering the  street  in  which  Mr.  Bashwood  lived, 
was  encountered  by  Mr.  Bashwood  himself,  so 
eager  to  know  if  there  was  a letter  for  him,  that 
he  had  come  out  without  his  hat.  There  was 
a letter  for  him — the  letter  that  he  longed  for 
from  his  vagabond  son. 

These  were  the  terms  in  which  Bashwood  the 
younger  answered  his  father’s  supplication  for 
help— after  having  previously  ruined  his  father’s 
prospects  for  life : 

*4SuADT8n>R  Place,  Tuesday,  July  29. 

“ My  dear  Dad, — We  have  some  little  prac- 
tice in  dealing  with  mysteries  at  this  office  ;*  but 
the  mystery  of  your  letter  beats  me  altogether. 
Are  you  speculating  on  the  interesting  hidden 
frailties  of  some  charming  woman  ? Or,  after 
your  experience  of  matrimony,  are  you  actually 
going  to  give  me  a step-mother  at  this  time  of 
day  ? Whichever  it  is,  upon  my  life  your  letter 
interests  me. 

“Iam  not  joking,  mind — though  the  tempta- 
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tion  is  not  an  easy  one  to  resist.  On  the  con- 
trary, I have  given  you  a quarter  of  an  hour  of 
my  valuable  time  already.  The  place  you  date 
from  sounded  somehow  familiar  to  me.  I re- 
ferred back  to  the  memorandum  book,  and  found 
that  I was  sent  down  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  to 
make  private  inquiries  not  very  long  since.  My 
employer  was  a lively  old  lady,  who  was  too  sly 
to  give  us  her  right  name  and  address.  As  a 
matter  of  course  we  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
found  out  who  she  was.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Oldershaw — and  if  you  think  of  her  for  my  step- 
mother, I strongly  recommend  you  to  think 
again  before  you  make  her  Mrs.  Bashwood. 

“ If  it  is  not  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  then  all  I can 
do,  so  far,  is  to  tell  you  how  you  may  find  out 
the  unknown  lady’s  address.  Come  to  town 
yourself  as  soon  as  you  get  the  letter  you  ex- 
pect from  the  gentleman  who  has  gone  away 
with  her  (I  hope  he  is  not  a handsome  young 
man  for  your  sake) ; and  call  here.  I will  send 
somebody  to  help  you  in  watching  his  hotel  or 
lodging ; and  if  he  communicates  with  the  lady, 
or  the  lady  with  him,  you  may  consider  his  ad- 
dress discovered  from  that  moment.  Once  let 
me  identify  her  and  know  where  she  is — and 
you  shall  see  all  her  charming  little  secrets  as 
plainly  as  you  see  the  paper  on  which  your  af- 
fectionate son  is  now  writing  to  you. 

“ A word  more  about  the  terms.  I am  as 
willing  as  you  are  to  be  friends  again;  but, 
though  I own  you  were  out  of  pocket  by  me 
once,  I can’t  afford  to  be  out  of  pocket  by  you. 
It  must  be  understood  that  you  are  answerable 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry.  We  may 
have  to  employ  some  of  the  women  attached  to 
this  office,  if  your  lady  is  too  wide-awake,  or 
too  nice-looking,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a man. 
There  will  be  cab-hire  and  postage-stamps — ad- 


missions to  public  amusements,  if  she  is  inclined 
that  way — shillings  for  pew-openers,  if  she  is 
serious,  and  takes  our  people  into  churches  to 
hear  popular  preachers,  and  so  on.  My  own 
professional  services  you  shall  have  gratis ; but 
I can’t  lose  by  you  as  well.  Only  remember 
that — and  you  shall  have  your  way.  By-gones 
shall  be  by-gones,  and  you  will  forget  the  past. 

“ Your  affectionate  Son, 

“ James  Bashwood.” 

In  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  help  placed  at  last 
within  his  reach  the  father  put  the  son's  atro- 
cious letter  to  his  lips.  “My  good  boy!”  he 
murmured  tenderly ; ‘ ‘ My  dear,  good  boy ! ” 

He  pqt  the  letter  down,  and  fell  into  a new 
train  of  thought.  The  next  question  to  (ace 
was  the  serious  question  of  time.  Mr.  Pedgift 
had  told  him  she  might  be  married  in  a fort- 
night. One  day  of  the  fourteen  had  passed  al- 
ready, and  another  was  passing.  He  beat  his 
hand  impatiently  on  the  table  at  his  side,  won- 
dering how  soon  the  want  of  money  would  force 
Allan  to  write  to  him  from  London.  “ To- 
morrow?” he  asked  himself.  “Or  next  day?” 

The  morrow  passed  ; and  nothing  happened. 
The  next  day  came — and  the  letter  arrived! 
It  was  on  business,  as  he  had  anticipated;  it 
asked  for  money,  as  he  had  anticipated — and 
there,  at  the  end  of  it,  in  a postscript,  was  the 
address  added,  concluding  with  the  words,  “Yon 
may  count  on  my  staying  here  till  further  notice.” 

He  gave  one  deep  gasp  of  relief;  and  instantly 
busied  himself — though  there  were  nearly  two 
hours  to  spare  before  the  train  started  for  Lon- 
don— in  packing  his  bag.  The  last  thing  he 
put  in  was  his  blue  satin  cravat.  “ She  likes 
bright  colors,”  he  said,  “ and  she  may  see  me  in 
it  yet!” 


TO  THE  UNRETURNING  BRAVES. 


UNMENTIONED,  unreturning  braves! 

Who  perished  far  from  friends  and  home, 
And  found  unmarked  but  sacred  graves 
Beneath  the  blue  of  heaven’s  dome: 

To  you,  who  left  alike  behind, 

And  left  for  aye,  your  friends  and  fears, 
To  danger,  not  to  duty  blind, 

We  yield  the  tribute  of  our  tears. 

Blithely,  as  when  ye  swung  the  axe, 

Tended  the  loom  or  tilled  the  lands* 

Ye  slung  your  knapsacks  on  your  backs 
And  took  your  rides  in  your  hands. 

Warm  were  the  kisses  on  your  lips, 

And  tears,  save  yours,  filled  every  eye; 
On  all  but  you  there  fell  eclipse, 

But  cheerily  ye  went  to  die. 

Proud  of  your  strength  ye  marched  away; 

Thankful  to  God  he  made  you  men; 

Nor  found,  until  ye  fell,  the  day 
Ye  doubted  your  return  again. 


Ye  perished  in  a hostile  land, 

In  prison,  hospital,  or  fight; 

But  never  lifted  lawless  hand, 

Nor  struck  a blow  but  for  the  right. 

’Tis  sweet  to  soldier’s  dying  ear 
To  catch  the  cheer  of  victory; 

But  sweeter  far  than  victor’s  cheer 
Is  death  that  makes  a people  free. 

Whether  the  field  was  lost  or  won 
On  which  ye  perished,  reck  not  ye; 

Success  is  sure  in  duty  done; 

To  die  for  right  is  victoiy. 

Sleep  off  all  care  and  rest  in  peace, 

The  ranks  are  full  at  battle’s  call; 

Truth’s  champions  can  not  decrease, 

God  fights  for  those  who  fall. 

Soft  stream  the  sunshine  overhead, 

Green  grow  the  grasses  on  your  graves ; 

Heaven  will  remember  you,  though  dead, 
Ungarlanded,  immortal  braves. 
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DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  GEMS. 


TT7HEN  our  neighbor  Peter  OXeurn  bade 
¥ ¥ his  Sally  boy  the  finest  set  of  jewels  to 
be  had  for  money  in  New  York — for  had  he 
not  just  sold  the  Jackass  Pit,  flowing  400  bar- 
rels daily,  for  $150,000  cash,  to  a company 
which  was  going  to  issue  $2,000,000  of  stock, 
and  to  declare  monthly  dividends  of  two  per 
cent.  ? — he  strengthened  his  account  at  his 
bankers,  and  prepared  for  a good  strong  pull. 
For,  said  he,  I don’t  know  nothin’  myself  about 
di’monds  or  them  trash,  but  now  I’m  rich  my 
Sally  shall  wear  as  handsome  jewels  as  the  best 
of  them  Fifth  Avenue  folks. 

Sp  Sally  bought  the  most  expensive  diamonds 
she  could  find,  and  her  bill  ran  as  follows : 

Mr.  Peter  O’Lernn 

Dr.  to  Tiffany  & Ca 

ALL  BILLS  PAYABLE  W GOLD. 


To  1 brooch  (14  brilliant®) $7,500 

41  2 ear-rings  (brilliant*) 6,500 

44  1 necklace  (16  brilliants) 8,500 


$22,500 

Peter  paid  the  bill  like  a man,  and  every 
body  was  satisfied — Peter  himself,  Mrs.  Peter, 
and,  above  all,  the  jeweler.  Peter  showed  the 
bill  to  his  acquaintance,  and  was  pleased  at  be- 
ing congratulated  on  his  liberality.  Mrs.  Pe- 
ter showed  the  diamonds  to  her  acquaintance, 
but  her  circle  being  small,  she  went  to  Sarato- 
ga to  do  her  treasure  justice.  There  her  ca- 
reer was  not  as  brilliant  as  she  had  anticipated. 
People  stared  at  the  diamonds,  and  at  the  lady, 
but  went  no  further.  It  was  the  private  opin- 
ion, publicly  expressed,  of  some  leading  44  floor 
managers”  that  the  gems  were  paste.  Other 
connoisseurs  pronounced  the  stones  real,  but 
the  lady  postiche.  Mrs.  Peter  was  not  run  aft- 
er. No  young  men  of  fashion  asked  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her.  No  special  seat  was  reserved 
for  her  on  ball-nights.  When  she  went  to  the 
opera  nobody  noticed  her.  But  crusty  old 
Derrick,  who  had  known  her  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oil,  chancing  to  ask  her  if  she  was  aware 
that  by  owning  those  diamonds  she  was  wast- 
ing in  interest  an  annual  sum  larger  than  had 
sufficed  to  support  Peter  and  herself  during 
the  first  years  of  their  married  life,  she  became 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  repentant,  and  left 
the  Springs  in  ill-htunor  with  them  and  her 
precious  diamonds. 

In  Europe  great  diamonds  are  a badge  of 
caste.  When  a man  puts  them  on  his  wife  he 
means  to  say,  we  intend  to  belong  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. Sometimes  he  succeeds ; sometimes 
he  doesn’t.  It  is  generally  a question  of  mon- 
ey. If  he  has  money  enough,  aristocracy  scru- 
tinizes his  balance-sheet  and  admits  him.  The 
Court  Journals  announce  that 44  the  wife  of  the 
eminent  merchant,  Peter  O’Leum,  Esquire, 
wore  her  magnificent  diamonds  at  the  levee.” 
Then  all  is  said.  Her  station  in  life  is  fixed. 
Baronesses  and  marchionesses,  whose  diamonds 
long  since  went  to  the  jewelers  and  were  re- 
placed by  paste,  scowl  upon  the  parvenu ; but 


if  she  has  money  enough  she  works  through, 
sooner  or  later,  after  the  customary  number  of 
blackballings.  As  to  the  blue-blooded  class 
proper,  diamonds  are  their  duty — noblesse  oblige . 
Sometimes  they  are  real,  and  to  accommodate 
impecunious  noblemen  the  usual  terms  of  cred- 
it granted  by  jewelers  are  five  years.  Not  un- 
frequently  they  are  false.  A leading  jeweler, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a royal 
levee  in  England,  reported  that  fully  half  the 
diamonds  worn  by  the  ladies  present  were  paste. 
But  what  did  it  matter?  Paste  answered  as 
good  a purpose  as  Ketch  urn’s  forged  gold  checks, 
with  this  difference  in  its  favor — that  no  day  of 
discovery  was  to  be  feared.  How  many  of  the 
diamonds  at  the  famous  diamond  wedding  in 
this  city  were  genuine  ? Was  the  whole  jew- 
eled array  rank  paste  ? If,  instead  of  paying 
$22,500  in  gold  for  the  gems  in  which  Mrs. 
Peter  failed  at  Saratoga,  our  honest  friend  Pe- 
ter had  given  Abrahams  or  Isaacs,  or  the  orig- 
inal Jacobs,  $225  in  currency  for  a splendid 
set  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal,  would  any  body 
have  been  the  less  happy  ? 

Before  1848  but  few  diamonds  were  import- 
ed into  this  country.  With  the  increase  of 
wealth  caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal- 
ifornia a taste  for  rich  jewels  became  devel- 
oped, and  a demand  arose  for  diamonds  which 
has  been  increasing  ever  since.  In  the  ten 
years  succeeding  1849  the  value  of  gems  duly 
entered  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  rose  from  an  annual  average  of  $100,000 
to  about  $1,000,000 ; and  though  the  duty  on 
diamonds  has  been  kept  as  low  as  four  per  cent, 
in  order  to  discourage  smuggling,  the  opinion 
of  men  in  the  trade  is  that  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  gems  imported  pay  duty.  Every  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  diamonds  being  seized  by 
Uncle  Sam’s  vigilant  officials  for  non-payment 
of  duty ; but  the  rogues  in  such  cases  must  bo 
clumsy  indeed.  A small  waistcoat  pocket  will 
carry  diamonds  enough  to  stock  a first-class 
jeweler’s  store  for  a year. 

Most  of  the  stones  imported  belong  to  the 
class  called  in  Paris  melts,  i.  e.,  stones  weigh- 
ing less  than  half  a carat.  WTien  pure  and 
without  blemish  they  sell  here  at  the  rate  of 
$50  @ $60  per  carat : that  is  to  say,  a stone 
of  half  a carat  sells  for  $25  or  $30 ; add  $5  <§> 
$10  for.  setting,  and  the  cost  of  a small  diamond 
ring,  bearing  a stone  i inch  wide,  is  $35  <© 
$40.  Bearing  in  mind  that  jewelers  usually 
sell  for  gold,  it  will  be  found  that  diamonds 
and  all  precious  stones  are  dearer  here,  rela- 
tively, than  in  Europe.  Within  three  or  four 
years  a taste  for  large  diamonds  has  sprung  up 
here.  Gamblers  and  petroleum  men,  stock 
speculators,  “fancy”  men  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
few  individuals  of  a better  class  who  are  jewel- 
fanciers,  often  wear  large  diamonds  in  rings  or 
in  their  shirt-frills.  These  are  generally  two 
to  four  carat  stones.  In  Paris  one-carat  stones 
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sell  for  $100,  two-carat  for  $350,  three-carat 
for  $675,  or  thereabouts.  Jewelers  here  ask 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  more. 

During  the  past  century  a few  diamonds  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  by  wealthy  im- 
migrants from  Europe.  Valuable  diamonds 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  families  of  the  Livingstons,  the  De  Beaus, 
the  Thornes,  the  Alstons,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Masons,  the  Adamses,  and  others,  for  many 
years;  from  time  to  time  these  stones  make 
their  appearance  at  the  jewelers  for  resetting. 
But  it  is,  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  diamond 
in  the  United  States  of  over  twelve  carats  in 
weight.  After  the  French  Revolution,  which 
scattered  the  heir-looms  of  so  many  noble  fam- 
ilies, diamonds  which  had  graced  the  girdle  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  came  here,  and  are 
here  still — not  monstrous  in  size,  but  beautiful, 
and  so  uncommon  as  to  be  easily  recognized 
by  experienced  jewelers.  Of  later  years  fine 
diamonds  have  been  acquired,  either  here  or 
in  Europe,  by  our  republican  aristocracy,  the 
Aspinwalls,  Belmonts,  Fearings,  Stuarts,  etc., 
etc.,  and  dazzle  the  beholder  at  brilliant  as- 
semblies in  the  Avenue.  But  of  the  brilliants 
exhibited  at  Newport  and  Saratoga  a large 
proportion,  especially  of  the  larger  stones,  are 
mere  paste.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  keeper  of  a 
notorious  gambling-house  that  his  rooms  on  a 
star-night  contain  more  genuine  diamonds  than 
can  be  witnessed  even  at  Mrs.  Belmont’s  un- 
approachable balls.  And  the  jewelers  admit 
that  for  very  expensive  gems  gamblers  are 
their  best  customers. 

When  the  lovely  but  suspicions  Anna  Maria 
was  presented  with  a diamond  ring  by  her 
chosen  swain  Augustus,  her  delight  was  quick- 
ly changed  into  agony  by  her  brutal  brother 
Tom,  who  pronounced  the  gem  “ paste,  my 
dear,  just  paste.” 

44  If  I thought  it  was — ” screamed  the  angry 
little  lady;  not  unfairly  arguing,  by  analogy, 
that  if  Augustus  was  false  as  to  his  diamonds, 
he  might  be  equally  false  as  to  his  love. 

But  her  agony  need  not  last  long.  Any  jew- 
eler or  jewel  fancier  can  tell  paste  from  diamond 
as  easily  as  Anna  Maria  can  tell  linen  from  cot- 
ton. There  is  a fair  article  of  paste  made  from 
pulverized  quartz  by  Monsieur  Bourguignon, 
of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  rubbed  up,  glit- 
ters quite  brilliantly  in  the  gaslight,  and  in  a 
very  experienced  hand  will  even  scratch  glass. 
But  you  could  no  more  pass  it  off  for  a diamond 
on  a jeweler  than  you  could  sell  a spavined 
horse  as  sound  to  Mr.  Disbrow.  It  will  not 
scratch  quartz;  its  specific  gravity  is  1°  less 
than  that  of  the  diamond ; its  lustre  is  apt  to 
fade  : the  file,  deftly  handled,  will  mark  it  in- 
stantly. That  people  are  occasionally  taken  in 
by  having  paste  diamonds  palmed  on  them  for 
real  must  be  the  case,  so  many  honest  fellows 
claim  to  have  been  thus  victimized.  But  no 
respectable  jeweler  either  here  or  in  Paris 
would  be  guilty  of  a fraud  so  easy  of  detection. 
Chattering  shop-girls  in  the  Palais  Royal  will 


occasionally  persuade  green  Americans  to  buy 
paste  diamonds,  and  say  any  thing  that  may 
seem  calculated  to  whet  the  purchaser’s  ardor. 
And  the  class  of  sharp  countrymen  who  are  so 
frequently  gulled  by  the  patent-safe  game,  or 
the  drop  game,  are  quite  likely  to  fall  a prey  to 
a worthy  journeyman  jeweler  who  happens  to 
have  for  sale  for  a mere  song  a diamond  owned 
by  a widow  in  destitute  circumstances  and  press- 
ing need  of  money.  But  no  one  who  deals  at 
respectable  stores  need  ever  be  deceived  in  buy- 
ing diamonds. 

In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  a prima  facie 
guide.  Diamonds  are  sold  by  the  carat  of  four 
grains,  15  li  carats  to  the  ounce  Troy.  A pure 
diamond  weighing  one  carat  is  worth  in  New 
York  from  $95  to  $125,  according  to  its  brill- 
iancy and  the  merit  of  the  cutting. 

If  it  be  imperfect,  flawed,  stained,  or  not 
wholly  colorless,  its  value  is  considerably  less. 
Bright  blue,  green,  or  rose-colored  diamonds, 
if  perfect  otherwise,  are  worth  as  much  as  white 
diamonds ; but  they  are  rarely  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. If  therefore  a jeweler  offers  to  sell  perfect 
diamonds,  weighing  one  cardt,  for  less  than 
$95,  the  presumption  is  that  his  gems  are  paste. 
Diamonds  of  smaller  size,  say  of  i carat  and 
under,  sell  at  the  rate  of  $50  <2>  $00  a carat. 
Over  one  carat,  the  price  advances  in  the  square 
of  the  weight.  A 2-carat  stone  sells  here  for 
$450  @ $550;  a 3-carat  stone  for  $300  <§> 
$1000;  a 10-carat  stone  for  $10,000,  and  so 
on. 

If  the  price  suggest  no  suspicion,  the  test  of 
the  file  may  be  applied.  No  genuine  precious 
stone  can  be  marked  by  the  file.  If  the  jeweler 
objects  to  have  his  stones  filed  the  presumption 
is  that  he  is  a rogue,  and  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  him  the  better.  In  applying  the  file  to 
a diamond  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  it  to 
the  top  or  table,  and  to  the  bottom  or  culet, 
not  to  the  sharp  edge,  called  the  girdle.  The 
latter  is  sharp  enough  to  chip,  if  the  file  be 
roughly  applied.  But  on  the  table  or  culet,  if 
the  stone  be  genuine,  the  file  may  be  applied 
for  a month  without  leaving  a mark. 

Diamonds  may  further  be  tested  by  the  aid 
of  a sapphire.  The  true  diamond  will  scratch 
the  sapphire ; nothing  else  will.  Lastly,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  from  3°  4'  to 
3°  6'.  To  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  a gem 
jewelers  weigh  it  first  in  air,  then  in  water,  and 
divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  This  empirical  method  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  A gem  which  under  this 
process  shows  a less  specific  gravity  than  3°  4' 
or  more  than  3°  6'  can  not  be  a diamond. 

Diamonds  are  bought  not  only  for  personal 
adornment  but  for  investment.  They  are  the 
most  compact  form  known  of  “ portable  proper- 
ty.” When  a Turkish  pashaw  screws  a fortune 
out  of  his  pashalic,  he  straightway  invests  half 
of  it  in  diamonds,  and  sews  them  in  the  seam 
of  his  undershirt  Bagdad  merchants  have  al- 
ways thus  invested  a considerable  portion  of 
their  capital.  They  are  the  only  currency  which 
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is  at  par  throughout  the  world,  and  of  which  a long  sheds  with  troughs  on  each  side.  Upon 
quarter  of  a million  dollars  can  be  carried  upon  elevated  seats  sit  overseers,  who  watch  the  men 
the  person.  Nothing  aifects  their  value  mate-  and  receive  the  diamonds  when  found.  When 
rially  but  revolutions.  These,  strange  to  say,  a slave  finds  a diamond  he  raises  his  right 
sometimes  depress  them  enormously,  and  some-  hand  and  shouts ; the  overseer  approaches 
times  cause  them  to  advance  enormously  in  him,  receives  the  diamond,  and  rewards  him. 
price.  During  the  first  French  revolution  so  If  the  diamond  is  over  17  carats  in  weight  the 
many  noble  and  wealthy  families  were  robbed  lucky  finder  receives  his  freedom,  is  crowned 
of  their  jewels,  and  so  few  people  had  money  to  with  flowers,  and  is  allowed  to  look  for  dia- 
invest  in  objects  of  luxury,  that  diamonds  fell  monds  hereafter  for  his  own  benefit.  For 
25  per  cent,  in  a few  weeks.  In  the  course  of  gems  of  lesser  weight  lesser  rewards  are  given, 
six  months  the  decline  was  recovered,  and  the  Innumerable  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
issue  of  assignats  having  commenced  dia-  thefts  by  the  workmen.  The  men  are^s tripped 
monds  were  wanted  as  investments,  and  ad-  before  they  leave  the  shed,  and  leave  their 
vanced  at  Paris  far  above  their  value  elsewhere,  working-clothes  in  the  hands  of  the  overseer. 
In  the  revolution  of  1 848  every  rich  man  on  On  the  least  suspicion  attaching  to  a man  he 
the  continent  of  Europe  feared  decrees  of  con-  is  vigorously  purged.  His  mouth  is  examined, 
fiscation  and  bought  diamonds.  They  advanced  and  his  whole  naked  body  undergoes  a survey 
25  @ 30  per  cent,  in  a few  days,  and  such  con-  by  men  skilled  in  detecting  strange  hiding- 
fusion  reigned  in  the  trade  that  a case  of  dia-  places  for  diamonds.  Similar  precautions  were 
monds  shipped  from  Paris  to  London  for  safety,  adopted  in  India  with  regard  to  visitors  who 
and  misdirected,  lay  knocking  about  on  the  went  to  see  the  diamond  mines.  They  were 
London  docks  for  many  days  without  a claim-  such  that  no  female  was  likely  to  visit  them 
ant.  The  regret  of  the  dock  thieves,  when  twice.  For  all  this  it  is  believed  that  fine  dia- 
they  subsequently  discovered  the  value  of  the  monds  are  constantly  stolen  by  the  Brazilian 
case  that  had  lain  so  long  within  their  reach,  slaves,  and  no  doubt  their  Indian  brethren  were 
must  have  been  poignant.  A marked  advance  equally  light-fingered. 

in  the  price  of  diamonds  took  place  here  in  It  is  not  clear  that  diamond-hunting  is,  on 
1863  and  1864,  when  gold  rose  above  200.  the  whole,  more  profitable  than  raising  pigs  or 
Many  men  who  had  always  despised  jewelry,  potatoes.  You  can  easily  hide  in  your  closed 
were  seen  to  sport  large  diamonds,  which  they  hand  the  entire  product  of  a lucky  year’s  labor 
bought  as  a hedge  against  the  currency.  Many  by  five  hundred  men  in  the  diamond-producing 
a pretty  girl  w hose  papa  had  copperhead  tend-  district  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  history  of  gold- 
encies  became  the  owner  of  a diamond  brooch  hunting  over  again.  Valuable  diamonds  are 
or  drops  through  paternal  distrust  of  Uncle  found  about  as  often  as  big  nuggets,  and  on 
Sam’s  greenbacks.  Fair  diamonds  of  3 to  4 an  average  of  years  the  diggers  or  hunters  find 
carats  sold  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  that  they  have  made  poorer  wages  than  car- 
country  in  1863  and  1864  for  $3500  @ $4000  penters  or  masons. 

each.  These  facts  are  noted  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 

The  land  of  gems — India — gave  us  the  first  consolate  ex-rebels,  who,  finding  it  impossible 
diamonds  known  to  commerce.  They  were  to  live  in  a country  where  every  man  owns 
found  in  various  parts  of  Hindostan,  in  Africa,  himself,  now  propose  to  emigrate  to  Brazil, 
and  in  some  of  the  Indian  Islands ; above  all,  Diamonds  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  sometimes  called  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  A theory 
Golconda,  after  a powerful  fortress.  Of  this  is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  wherever 
country  a Sultan  died,  in  the  time  of  the  cru-  gold  is  found  diamonds  may  be  looked  for. 
sades,  bequeathing  400  pounds  weight  of  dia-  Partisans  of  this  theory  maintain  that  dia- 
monds to  his  successor.  This  little  legacy,  as-  monds  abound  in  California,  but  have  thus  far 
suming  all  the  stones  to  have  been  small,  would  been  neglected  by  the  miners  through  igno- 
havebeen  worth  at  the  present  day  $42,000,000,  ranee  of  their  value.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  many  of  the  gems  ex-  jinarked  that  the  coarse  stones  advertised  as 
ceeded  1 and  2 carats  in  weight,  more  than  California  diamonds  are  merely  rock  crystal, 
twice  as  much.  A century  and  a half  since  which  is  found  every  where,  and  possesses  no 
diamonds  were  found  in  Brazil ; and  for  nearly  quality  in  common  with  the  diamond  except 
a century  almost  all  the  new  diamonds  have  that  it  is  discovered  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
come  from  thence.  Most  of  the  Indian  dia-  more  or  less  translucent.  There  is  but  one 
mond  mines,  as  well  as  those  of  Egypt  and  well-authenticated  instance  of  a diamond  being 
Borneo,  long  ago  ceased  their  yield.  In  Gol-  found  in  this  country.  This  was  the  famous 
conda  diamonds  were  found  by  treading  the  stone  picked  up  a few  years  since  at  Manches- 
eafth — a soft  carboniferous  loam — with  the  na-  ter,  opposite  Richmond,  in  Virginia.  It  weigh- 
ked  feet.  In  Brazil  the  earth,  which  is  grav-  ed  some  24  carats  when  found,  and  12  carats 
elly,  is  washed  in  troughs,  much  after  the  meth-  after  cutting.  But  it  was  not  clear,  and  so 
od  of  the  early  California  gold-hunters ; and  the  much  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  genuine- 
diamonds,  if  any,  are  found  among  other  peb-  ness  that  it  could  not  be  sold  for  over  $2000 
bles  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  work  or  $3000,  whereas  a fine  Brazilian  brilliant  of 
is  mostly  done  by  negro  slaves,  who  occupy  12  carats  would  have  commanded  over  $10,000. 
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It  is  now  believed  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Dewey. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  diamonds  may  exist  in  this 
country.  When  first  dug  up 
the  diamond  is  covered  with  an 
opaque  crust,  which  conceals 
its  brilliancy  and  its  crystalline 
form.  Such  pebbles  might  lie 
in  every  field  without  being 
detected.  Boys  might  play 
with  them  for  weeks  together, 
or,  as  was  the  case  in  Brazil, 
they  might  be  used  for  gam- 
bling counters. 

When  diamonds  are  found  in 
Brazil  they  are  carefully  packed 
in  cases  and  shipped  to  Paris 
or  Amsterdam.  There  compe- 
tent mechanics  lay  the  stone 
bare  by  removing  the  outer 
crust,  and  then  a jury  of  dia- 
mond-cutters sit  upon  it  to  de- 
cide how  it  shall  be  cut.  Dia- 
monds are  cut  in  four  shapes — 
the  brilliant,  the  rose,  the  table, 
and  the  brilliolette.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  describe  the  two 
latter,  as  they  have  gone  Out  of 
fashion  and  are  now  rarely  seen. 
The  rose  diamond  is  flat  on  the 
nnder  surface,  and  cut  into  in- 
numerable facets  on  the  upper. 
This  form  of  diamond  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  country.  It  is, 
however,  the  best  form  in  which 
to  cut  diamonds  of  small  depth, 
and  has  been  adopted  for  some 
large  gems,  such  as  the  Orhff 
and  the  Florentine , with  fine  ef- 
fect. Rose  diamonds  give  a 
larger  display  of  surface  iclat, 
in  proportion  to  their  cost,  than 
brilliants.  But  ninety-nine  of 
every  hundred  diamonds  sold 
in  the  United  States  are  what 
are  called  brilliants. 

The  form  of  these  gems  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration  than  by 
verbal  descriptions.  They  have 
a top  called  a table ; from  thence 
the  jewel  expands,  on  innumer- 
able facets,  to  an  edge  called 
the  girdle ; from  thence  it  re- 
cedes again  to  a blunted  point 
called  the  culet.  Fixed  laws 
govern  the  proportions  of  brill- 
iants. Thus  a one-carat  stone, 
with  a diameter  on  the  girdle 
of  ^ inch,  should  have  a depth 
of  rather  over  •£>  inch ; a two- 
carat  stone,  with  a diameter  on 
the  girdle  of  nearly  inch, 
should  have  a depth  of  nearly 
•fe ; a four-carat  stone,  with  a 


diameter  of  $ inch,  should  have  a depth  of  -V 
inch ; a ten-carat  stone,  with  a diameter  of  X 
inch,  should  have  a depth  of  over  ^ inch.  It 
these  proportions  are  not  observed  the  value 
of  the  gem  is  reduced.  Diamond  dealers  often 
attempt  to  conceal  the  thinness  of  a stone  with 
a rich  setting.  Purchasers  should  always  see, 
in  buying  a diamond,  that  its  depth  bears  due 
proportion  to  its  breadth ; if  it  does  not,  the 
gem  is  not  worth  the  market  value  of  first-class 
diamonds. 

“Diamond  cut  diamond”  is  one  of  the  few 
popular  proverbs  which  rests  upon  a basis  of 
fact.  Nothing  but  the  diamond  will  cut  the 
diamond.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cut  a rough 
diamond  into  a brilliant  it  is  set  and  soldered 
firmly  into  the  end  of  a stick,  and  held  against 
a wheel,  which  revolves  with  great  velocity, 
and  is  armed  with  diamond  dust.  It  may  be 
split  by  a sharp  blow  from  a chisel  along  “ the 
line  of  cleavage” — that  is  to  say,  in  the  plane 
of  the  crystals.  But  workmen  are  so  apt,  in 
performing  this  delicate  operation,  to  ruin  the 
gem  that  it  is  seldom  risked,  and  the  slow  but 
surer  agency  of  the  diamond-dust  wheel  is  gen- 
erally employed.  It  is  a tedious  business.  At 
Mr.  Costar’s  shops  in  Amsterdam  diamonds  are 
ground  steadily  for  a whole  day  without  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  their  surface.  It  took 
two  years’  steady  work  to  cut  the  Pitt  dia- 
mond. But  art  is  long,  and  diamond-cutters 
are  patient.  Sometimes  two  rough  diamonds 
are  made  to  cut  each  other;  as  fast  as  one 
facet  is  completed  the  solder  is  melted  out  of 
the  stick,  and  the  diamond  replaced  in  a dif- 
ferent position. 

The  great  diamonds  of  the  world  are  as  fa- 
mous as  the  great  mountains  or  rivers.  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  the  “Mountain 
of  Light,”  which  has  been  stolen  from  sover- 
eign by  sovereign  for  near  a thousand  years, 
its  last  proprietor — by  title,  at  least,  semi-fe- 
lonious— being  her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria?  Every  body  knows  that  the  Koh-i- 
noor  first  belonged  to  the  god  Krischnu.  From 
him — poor,  helpless  god! — it  was  stolen  by  a 
wild  Delhi  chief,  who  wore  it  in  his  hat ; from 
him  by  Ala-ed-Din;  from  him,  in  1526,*  by 
Baber  of  the  Moguls.  To  Aurunzebe  it  oc- 
curred that  the  Koh-i-noor , like  other  diamonds, 
%would  be  the  better  for  some  polishing  and  cut- 
ting. Unhappily,  the  diamond-cutter  who  re- 
ceived it  in  charge  was  unskillful.  From  793 
carats  the  blockhead  cut  it  down  to  186.  Au- 
runzebe was  for  cutting  him  down  on  the  same 
scale,  beginning  with  his  head ; and  really,  in 
the  interest  of  art,  one  can  not  but  deplore  the 
fellow’s  escape.  It  should  have  weighed  at  least 
400  carats,  and  been  worth  say  $500,000,000. 
As  it  is,  it  would  not  fetch  more  than  the  value 
of  a couple  of  stout  cities.  A mere  pebble. 
Nadir  Shah  stole  it  when  his  turn  came ; from 
his  descendants  it  was  wrenched  by  Achmet 
Shah ; from  his  son  it  was  extorted  by  Run- 
jeet  Singh ; and  from  his  people  it  was  “ con- 
veyed” by  British  troops,  who  loyally  present- 
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ed  it.  t»  llittir  Qi^cv  wl&o  showed  it  to  lior-  people 
at  the  Ortjtot  Exhibition  t>£  1%&L  • • llui-  was 

not  satisfied  with  its  bril&imyy  and  had  It  cot  again,  ‘ ./-iv5 
thi?  time  by  tW  gnsat  dfanidaiLtiirter,  Cost*?.  ot.Am- 
etordain,  who  jneduceri  it to  l($ carats,  ' 

The  cutting*  marked  an  . epoch.;  Costar  and  bin  :^TVVJ 
ttteji  tnime  <>ver  tVira  An^t^rdam  for  tbo  purpose,  and 
v o re  installed  at  tiio  Queen  V jeweler's  workshop.  A \ - 
ifte^m-engbie  was  erected  -tf>  da ■£&&  -frork,  and  it  was 
the  Dnhe  of  W^lHnglon  himself  who  set  the  nmehiu*  f %$fti 
cry  iu  tuoiion,  and  made  the  nrst  cut.  All  England* 
through  rcpro^otAtivCH  in  lbo  pre*s,  w a brwblc^ 
spectator  of  the  thrilling  frceocu.  A/.&lhgb;  «f.the 
cutters  hand  might  hu™  done  » mini  hn«f  not  to  he 
measured  save  by  hiindmfo  of  tbo^uds  of  pounds*  A tm*- 
meat  s snatteuthm  might  have.  co«t  a aARhtbv  Happily the 
operator**  nerves  nrore  st*»dy>  dnd  iteJf  thoughts  Entire  titrated 
on  rbcu  work,  ao  that  no  Mcddtutr  oecimed.  Long  and  jviid  j 
were  iht:  eoimwarHits  to  which  the.  cult  mg  gave  | 

patty  the$u  Dutch  -.jterws  e?.  ihe  fiie.it  |$ 

jewel  ig  EaglkntC  otberv  mmtiuimng  that  wit  horn  « new  cox-  tfjj 
ting  %ii0  Kiih^mop  wa£  2 c /rnpAi-ati velyYi* J iJ£hr#&  Wjrielicyer  j| 
was  right,  Co{5tfti;  t:iuriled  Uia  poim,  and  and  tlie  IS 

trade  ur&  now  g^ntn’allry  agreed  diuMhc  nut  ring  was  beneficial.  1 
It  is now  a nerihd  ^lliatst.  ’.ttJIk  1 *: \ 

&«&}»<  anti  eulet.  It*  previous  shipc,  as  the  accompanying 
iflu*t ration  sho\v,>,  w;u  jrrcgulftr-- nmtlwr  rose  nor  brilliant. 

be  the  Bratjnnza,  in 

ikv  pwteteiot i hf  tb^Ki&g  tff  IVrtng^b  It  weigh*  1M0  cUr- 
•-.ala*  wa  implore  iho  readers/ bjf  f)tfe  periodica!  not  to 

re  rent  the  secret  to  the  Portuguese  muiister*--d.t  is  whispered 
that  the  Braganzo  is  no  diamond  at  uhv  but  merely  a lumjJ  of 
rock-icnj’siul  If  not,  why  will  Tihf  hi»  majusfy  <=?F  I'urtUgal  al- 
low it  to  be  examined? 

There  was  n diamond  (3#T  carat*}  three  titties  a*  large  a* 
the  Koh - i-noor  fn mid  j u Borneo  m 1 7 w<  NteW's  pf  the  disco v~  , ^ 
ery  spread,  and  the . tnbfe B oh  the  . i; 

tnbe  which  did.  ami  a good  iiciim*  war  of'iwfcnjsy  or  thirty  ‘ 
years’  durarioo  ensued  AVheti  the  tinci  for  ifcetiTibU-urUfm  a 
Arrivetl  rhe,  ditttnorui  *iiil  i^innihed  with  its  ofigimU  jK>&Me^WJr  ' 
— the  Rttjidi  t>f  Mutrum.  Tb<mv  rsuny  ]>eupie,  >be  Ihitcli,  cov- 
eted tiie  stone,  and  liftut  varifto  inefleei ual  negotiuu'on>,  dhey 
^tfered  the  I&ijaU  in  cTscimnge  hTf  it  u ooaphvcd'giiii^hoAfs  iind 
a quarter  mi  Uioii  do  liars  in  specie.  But.  the  worthy  potentate 
declined,  staring  that  the  fortunes  of  his  house  depended  on 
the  possession  otTWi-posse^ion  of  the  ge*n<, 

Ereiy  render  of  Siudr 
bad  the  Sailor  knew  s hoi>r 
%<  diamonds  are  prpeurefi  in 

$W  Borneo?  They  life  iii.'tt.  ;? 

valley  in  wdiicb  it  is  death. 

Ticce^  offoef. 


wrw) 

ByiWfi 


TffB  K/iH-l-flCVtB 


TM 


to  tread, 
aro  there  h>ro  cauriously 
to]  fed  d(>wn  ttf^h  ill-  shies 
ihttV  fhn  vaflMy,  and  the  / 
di^Urnds  ytKK&thekiB 
htehL  ThnS-  V^dous 
bln],  thu  ToGi  ftedtog 
lunch  if  mo  Uf  band>  pres*'  i 
einly  #woojti  dovrr?  on 
|b#e  joint's  mid  carries  ^ 
them  bffl  Bat;  alarmed  T 
by  the  fihouu  and  || 

Ailc»  of  diaroorid-huntert  ^ 
on  jicnks  above,  be  tlrof^» 
hii*  [irqy^  aud  thaa  rite  >/ 


t$nt . 

. .Avctvl  V 
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Wm*  W'j*r<irwL.‘  v.-.Sliii'ill^'  ,. 

us  fcvfiry  (y&p  knaWfr*  took  ft# 

many  A*  bo  could  eurrv— si^y  • /fe 

a tomlred.  *udgbf word.  . , /'  t4. 

■enoaglHrtt irtej  do  flfrv oS'  die  *-.  ogt  f&p 

national  <&Uvt#  of  tfijp  Lilted  ram®*  0 'jR 
Swes  a^d.Gi'B«t  Briuin  to- 

Another  ftm  4&#sn4v 
vcejgru.i^  nnr*vir  2fK>  cubits  ' > f , 

it  tjiei  fyrMjf,  w1i&& 

the  ejii  ofkti  ir/dianl1^  «luv  ' ^: $f> 

mus,  A a FNHick-  ftfc  rrrr  Jumosu, 

turn  pivoted  th&  gsjh,  be- 

came  a Paga-i  pfie*!,  fer  the  pnrpoM*  of 

berngoeat  the  bu^i-eyed  dairy;  one  ' **' 

4***^  night  iijt^  goijfj^d  the  Kiidf  at>d  *d4  \ v ^ •*V 

to  booty  tor ■■$U,00H,  TU o Kii)|>o‘s« 

Cuthtit iVie  btjaghr  it,  gvvuig  its  po&^sW  ? , ■ 
m j>%meiu  in  mbney,  * jwnAttu  Sv  \ f 

<jf"i#-ii)Q0  a year,  aml  n^witcrit  ol  nnhUifcy.  yv<,  ' ' 

Tto  & Oho  of tile  fwast in  «*$$ 

isren*v  in  the  civilited 

^ rrho  fomou*  Pitt  diamond^  which  is  • mi  rm  i>u.»c 
nearly  a-  large,  K i me  of  the  crown  jew-  *,le  w"' 

els  of  Ffrttiec.  Whether  Gwvcraqr  Titt  flight  it  nr  stole  it 
haa  bemV  a malfcfr  qf  mritrovcr^f  The  Governor  published' 

» pamphlet  to  prove  that  he  eatoe  by  it  htitiaftdy ; but  judg- 
ing fngmjhe  der^h^-to^1*  of  the  Wawrar  Hasting?  triad,  the- 
pfobahHuto  UK}  ttototerway.  However  this  may  be,  Pitt 
possessed "the  diamond  jut  si  tune  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
wanted  one,  and  he  sold  it  for  $&V),lX>0.  At  the  Frco&h 
ItCyoldtiiJti  it  was  sCpI^y^  But  to  possess  a diamond  worth 
btolf  a jo  ill;  on  if  worse  than  owning  an  elephant.  The 
lUifcf,  not  being  a iungv  could  not  justify  his  title;  nud. 


the  Auvtmxz  iKLijyw  imuA^sr. 


•rrn:  orx^i»B$nftJL. 
Sul#  Yforvr. 


Getce  battles  iu  /which  tlio  stormy  dukes  «rn-  ...- 

gaged  in  the  styrtnt  AJiddJe  Ag»vf  the  Bui^nn- 

dioil  eliief  was  cut  down,  and  on  bin  body 

hinnati  volutrt  fonrul  and  carried  ofi  the  ditt- 

niond  The  Ynlrure-  sold  it.  to  the  King  of  Pnr- 

tugui,  who^aif  not  particular  about  she  vernier's 

title.  Ton  yours  afterward,  the  King,  btoig 

sorely  preyed  (of  money,  sold  h to  the  Muroo  do  - v-  i 

SitnC'V.  By  him,  a tovai  mourner,  ii  wjs  »-,io  io  yv;  A - jA'JHEh 

the  King  of  France  a.prcM>nt-  . Un4uf^*ily, 

tu&ws  of  rhe  prostjut  weht  liatbre,  and  a bund  of:  ■ sV * 

jobbers  attacked  the  wtocuget  and  i ^ Horin 

Tfte  faith thl  man.  >n  hi.)  lust  ngonrf  ilotetTiiined  *J 

to  balk  tis^a^sins..  He  liir&llowed  ihe  dia- 
mond. T>t«cnity  bcfeli  the  barou  when  he  heard  the  new^;  )uu  rhe  .prnctionl  monaioh  tpeedih 
iTttt  ^'io.iv.  ||ia;  .t-ptpse  Qf.the.'4cK*l  rocssenget,  and  ftniml  1%  jewpl  undtgesled  tij  lils  stfemiicb, 
where  it  Would  have  caused  him  grem  itH-cjnvonienco  if  hu  Inui  noi  had  other  and  graver  in- 
juries to  (;0iiJ|d6jpL  of  Fronv  tbe  j&hg  of  Fmntxj  it  pna^d.-  to  dfaniipa  ,tp&^§^<jprid  vd  'England. 
the  price  pf  one  taf  those  act?  of  subserviency  wiiieh  ^venfimUy  cotrt  Jamas  to  thmne^  In  Ills 
•exile  und  jiuverty  poor  s»dd  it  f*»r  a hagafjelle  of  .^1^,000,  und  it  romii.;m*d  amcmg  the 

Freuch  crown  jewel*-  nil  the  Eevvlunou.  I«  the  t--av.k  of  the  pidueo  there  wai  » bloody  tight 


Gocgle 


WAMUNIM*  Aittf'  OTHER.  GRM& 


isEi»  «r.  »ac  swru, 

' 8i dt  ?i>». 


pyv?f  itj  arid  t hrj  sarriror  carried  it 
oif.  Tbrfaigb  the  aid  of  Four.be 
Siipoleon  cammed  to  recover  ft; 
but  it  l«?re  bad  luck*  and  after 
owning  lr  for  o while  he  sold  it  ffrr 
e htrge  sum  to  Rritiee  Ihiul  Demi  doff.  The  Earl  of  Westmeath 
Whcd  it  a frw yytimlmvk,  and  now  It  is  understood  to  be  in  posses- 
s'd of  the  heir*  of  the  famous  Indian  merchant.  Sir  Jdmctsea  Jcjoe 

' ' _ . tl' ^ \ 

Tho  Euipowr  of  Russia  ln»if  u fine  diamond,  in  the  shape  of  h 


*11*  falIXt »JEJS  OttKKN. 


8*?ab.  or  tih:  wovrru. 
Froal 


ndlflft  ifcte  Shrrhi  wlfiefr  v$iw  jfemt  ..IVsrwa,  rind 
weigh*  #6  cm  a.i  <?.  li  U,  however,  d* stirred  by  m t m* riptiop  in 
tlm.  t’v.twm  hingmige.  A larger  diamond  nailed ' tbs  JFfarmtiney  ■ 
weighing  Mty  mtrii*.,  Is  in -.the.  posacfcn'ort  u:  the  Emperor  of  Ana- 
tfnu  it.  IKhiV  ,Fo{hs  Jiditia  the  Sei^nri*!.  ft 

way  said  *<i  havq  once  belonged  to  the  Dukcs^f  Burgundy,  mid  like 
the  Siint't*  to  have  beer*  mfceh  % a sot/iim:  from  the  body  of  fc  duke 
.killed  in  battle.  Tim  tidier -M>fd  to  a ■fufjfasj*  who  .noiil 

it  to  a . tttefdiitnl,  and  mx  after  p£u<$fo#  through  'taHfai*  hifad&  it 
msched  the:  j\>ph  and  ^laperon  This  gem  fe  nor  perieerly  white;, 
and  is  therelpro  wgrfo  ■;{©$$  ftmu  many  of  £h&  gn rm  we  have  «oxn~ 
Atoned/  ;\<  ; / C / ’ ;;- ' k • ; 1 ‘ .\  ./  • ‘ - * *••/ 

One  of  the  finest  modem  dirnnowf*  is  railed  the  fittsr  of  ifaSotoh. 
It  ^u.N  found  in  Brazil,  in  I6v»&,by  a negro,  who  won  hi?  freedom  by 
•tbfe:  lueky  d^eovefr.  Ipr  weighr*  fit ' etftrirtgy  ts\125  ; 

.omits..  It  belongs  txj  the  turnons  dimiwml-vhtter  Octetar  of  Amster- 
dam, ..who,-  if  any  American  milhonatno  desires  to  6vrn  A he  feggfesi 
gem  in  Ain erica, will- probably  bn  happy  to  Aeftii to  him  fora  TiiiiiUoh, 
more.  of.  fens.  ' . ' 1 * r . s<  ' V ■/  r*  ‘ / • f ^ ' 

A celebrated  blue  diamoTiil  iy  knowp  the  > From  having 
heen  for  fanny  years  fn  the  hf  >)te  :hon*o  of  Dcrpc 

jukTCvO.?  ^f  Am^^rdum.  it  weighed  nearly  A5  f*arut^  ^Tid  <ym  %- 
hi  hi  ted  in  Iv<>nd>>n  in  t65E  liefom  tho  jprt^U'h  li4?Vpitiffou  the  kirtjg^ 
of  Fnmce  possewd  a TOfct^Afeucfad  oF^thut  raJ^  Tt  wtw  btcdeif 
With  other  jewels  by  dm  tevoluUoni^  ^nd  bus  never  benn  seen 
sinee.  The  thief  may  jfcW  )osf.  ft.  or  ,«5ent  U:  Jo  tfafta:  ff.ll  were: 
in  Europe  and  |i«b]iely  owned  ir&-j. 

ehtimed  long  ago.  . : . - V • 

T hdfff’  fir. a’  fine  t#d.  ^Wfi 

It  wJgfe  fft  tfumif y hfal  cost -,thv  Btnpc»r  :X-«n1;  i^^0ft  rttbfeg; 
A fine  green  di??oidivl,  wetghuig:  V bicfiibft mi  - it  l>tes* 

ilett  ^fi&tv  CTmnd  Duk^of  Xd^any,  b^fcm  h»  M&b  owed  « T>«au 
tiful  blue  iTmnn)nd.;  whether  he  tr;*ok  it  him  m-  not 
papers  fmve  tifa  penwled.  The.  P&lar  Stag'd ^piendld  Iwtliljiiit,  wd# 
purtbu^ed  by  real  L oF  Rn^m  tor  rm  hrimense  #tnu>.  and  is  still 
among  the  Uusshtn  crown  jewels-  The  ffonbtrimd,  a re  tv  fine 
stone,  wiis  stolen  from  the  krugs  of  HrtrtWery  and  bovight  for 
the  Duke  of  ChinilwHund . by  the  city-  of  London  after  the  haute,  /V 
of  Cnllodtfa,  It  hiis  lately  been  restored  to  Hanover  by  Qtmen 
Tietorin.  The  Empress  Eugenic  hiu?  a fine  brilliant  which 
bear*  fair  name,  and  'wa*‘  u wcdtUng:  proenfe  from  hefi  Wring  \ ? 
hujflmnd.  It  weighs  ftl  mrtm,  A ettnm*  tHung^|,^ii^dd>  . 
called  the  IVuf.mA  was  taken  by  Wnrren  U ^atmg$  in  one  of  bk  /£Jg 
Indian  wars,  mul  wn*?  sold  by  |be  East  India  Cmupihiy  in  i>^n- 
dor*.  It  belongs  to  ffie  Afur*|ui?  of  We^ilnsTot',  w'uo  has 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  nfan  in  EiigUnd^  The  history  '.^ 
of  the  Ph/otf  dbiinonth  wciglfibg  «^raitsv  f 

ftrsa  of  the  market  for  large  gems,  h was  fotccd  to  suit?  a qns*r- 


;\Vrtr&: 

limit 
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stone,  if  pemfwutflf  sJrtihfc  with  iiifc-* 
..ijWHtfe  To  tee,  :i(p| 

tf'"  iViwmcr  or  sfjifc  mb>  the  mt\i%  To 
obedience  to  this  mart  theory  many 
c*£  tM  Mc*\  Bfiuihan  diammjth  tyera 
, Shivered  to  pieecswn  hr  igu<>- 

rant  d-tMkm,  Hard  m it  the  dia- 
mond wfj)  tfplit.  ami  may  erven  tai  pul^ 
vGri^d  hy  a <3ne  q>phwtthm  of  Tfrrpfv 
Another  cothnKm  error  about  dia- 
monds ^ they  wUi  >dl  «na 
ter  •ipf  a - ••e&nlury.-.'^ioe^^  and  All  diaiiicmds  *iil  «?ndeh  bdt 

ra!u«d  at  $i\»O|O0t).  No  Trn.  r>sm»K»  iib:u.ia?»t.  n<*  diutmmd  will  etifc  it  "ft  (w 

mw  worni  give  more  ib&w  . t<-  cue  wba*e  angle*  aits  acute,  Oik- 

#30.000  lor  it?  alii!  for  that  sum  it  was  sold  to  ] were*  diamond*  an?  fclmq>-po‘mt^d,  with  angles 


tub  rtwwy 


the  ^ut  jowolei^  fiiinddl  and  Bridge,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  a tbw  ^oars  later ,.fo> 415^000  to  the 
Ihreha  of  ..SgypL  A duqwtdiaped  hrdjiunf, 
pite,  -xud  weighing 7#  yarn!.*  is ; 
owned  Hyu  X>>ndt)i\  merchant  oamed  Dresden  1 
It  U 

jftho  v;tnou^  nation'H  »f  Europe*  *lutnhl  ever 
come  rO  m&t  $fp&&  $utl  gdtatjittta  for  thqir 
I»re3cni  feovcfnmdrita  iqsthiittons  better  United 
to  the  age,  what  would  Wome  of  all  Hio»o 
jewels?  Who  would  give  a million  for  the 
JCuk-i-uoor  t Let  us  answer  our  own  «pae«ikm, 
Yankee  fnahioiL  by  asking  another, 
would  be  said  of  President  Johnson  if  he  pn>- 
pt^ed  to  spend,  nat  a million;  but  a hundred 
thoasaud,  or  even  $10,00*1  for  state  jewels? 
Fancy  tbfc  iti  utribss  pf  the  Opposition  papers  1 

When  w ren^mhec  that  the  diamond  is 
piife  ewrhm  in  q i^^tofltzcd  form*  Mid  no- 
thing' it  cun  not  he 

nianufheidfed*.  is  olic  «d  fho  common^ 


of  5°  or  hm  Such  diamond  in  stli#  trade^ 
urn  done  up  ‘in  ktnaH  parcels  v>f  500  Pf  mpiie  to 
the  carat,  and  tafo  tnUHt  bo  fa  Icon  ffrlonidifiig 
ihem  jnpt  td  breathe  rm  them,  ihej'  li«!4e 

td  Ths  hlow.fi  ami?  by  ibc  biigttfi&t  VV \'£ 

The  Indiana  Call  the  rttek  tryvud  an  Unripe 
diamond,  aod  ite  rctil  jewel  a tnpe  diamond. 
ThniV  udtlon  evfdeHiiy^^  ife  it  wa* 

?4hih.;  Jn  -part«  of  Europe,  dlartng  fbd  Middle 
A|g^s  t^'was  classed  as  an  anitnal.  A nobk 
l%ly  hitj  two  fine  41411)011^  wh^h-'  fhc.Xt^i:. 
Keel  tided  lit  her  mb  met.  tnkhtg  thcam  out  <m 
Jiyi  to  air  and  polbh  them.  In  due  time 
she  whs  surprised,  on  risiting  the  ease  in  which 
tlmj  to  find  n lit  tie,  diamond  snugly  eu- 
sconced  lie  tween  them.  After  «o  rh  renal  of 
souio'  tmmth^  ^mnher  hitler pledge  vl  tsdfeethm 
ip  the  tfymi  of  a wll-rnaf  hr?yhirvt  ptadh  it» 
jteamoc^  Atut  .r&gut&tiy  the 

pair  ronflhuetf  These 

faff5  are  t as  iuost  ftopitt.- 

est.otV ail  organic  8idMan»'»?s.  ft  nbonruLs  in  ! histoiw,  ^fca^ftie.d pnifewyc thinkv  O.e^v:- m.«st 
our  bfdicH,  in  the  »£r  we  browitlie,  in . almost ).  have  h^oh' ''A  fcpivalacOvc  virtue  in  the  avr  oi 
oVety  article  we  eat,  in  the  i iinl  which  warms  ! the  piw  where  thero,  dkmeuids  were  kept., 
m i»  cold  weather,  and  ite  oil  which  lights  on?  ; VVo  Itnve  hwtd  of  that  kind  of  uir  hefot^jjS|| 


winter  evenings.  For  centuries  their 

have  tried  in  vain  to  make  diumouds.  life 
philosopher’s  stone  has  not  been  mote  xealcotv 
ly  ^>Ught.  Yet  no  success  Has  aerified  the  vn* 
tjqus  ctqieriioent s.  A Ffeneji  prtdkHfcbr ■ etahfUR 
to  lmve  luadi;  diamonds,  but  his  gems  urc  invis- 
ible tq  the  nuked  eye,  uud  e^n  {mfv  be  defocted 
under  the  uucmsrope.  TimAr  H : seeing  put- 


Ah  a gcherfd  ride.  w)*jm  yem^ay  ^.jcwids*’  to 
a lady  pf  hishidn  in  New'  Y ork,  yoti  meaii  din- 
ic66.>  There  arts,,  hov^cverc 
other  xiotiesy  which  , arc  pdf  tp  be  despised. 
Tin?  Emerald  fa&  iAfely  comf  into  hwhitm,  utui 
pure  fliiwle^  ^nerwlcts  of  me  to  t wo  r^irat^ 
words  ueaify  ub  much  ab  diamumW-  sVwrVct 
' emcmlds,  of  a brigfit  grzvfrt  atiti  \<  etl  propor- 

i i ..  • . _ : v Jt 


liaps  tens  of  thousands  of  yew,  #ft>  wpdred  J tipped*  nm. ok  tare  #s  diamond^/  An  enterftld 


. for  theA-ryst.aiii^t^ 

jew»2l,  Smcrailte  men,  u.i  Sevres  ut  France^ 
| V ••  euychfiile^  many  hvUtt^  jP  pmkipg  yrnmU 
rubihfi,  emendds,  and  wjikxcK  jfpt . H 
found  that  the  inp  auhiteuirril  gerriA  t>>st  iui  rymch  ] 
if  pot  morc  than  ^m$r  ntpl  the 

tpArtuftctorO  >vas  di!sc0ntmja^f:  dtfyr 

perliapB,  as  science  devehr^  n *i>  gbaif  loam  tiro 
•earth 's' secret;,  and  make  diairtorub j/y  tlie  oym^ 
Tr oy.  .But  of  late  yPar^  the;  pmgtfc&e  la  that 
direi‘tio>t  has  been  small 

•••:-Vv;/  v Orrery  ho<ly  kuows  that  the  dumuoml  is  the 
liardest  known  gub^tance,  m<\  dun  it  wit)  scratch 
every  other  jewef.  But.  i t in  us t r? ot  t*e  i o 5? rnxi 
bed^pfe^tt^  Old  w'riiet^  tin  \lnv- 
mond''.  laid  down  the  rule  that  it  wa*  impossi- 
ble to  break  a diamond  on  un  anvii,'  ti&ii  ihc 


of  five  crust's,  uow  m TidhuyV-.  v«  voiced  HI 
$ tto.  it ulder  tlmti 

dianipnds  can  Imast.  Ihore  was  n tfne  etnemid 
in  tjm  hrc«>1-p1nie  pf  the  Jewish  high-pne^t; 
H*>ine  com  inetita tot^  tmi  only  ft  carbuncle, 

It  itfeertuin,  however,  tfeit  %ro<  wpo  had  weak 
eye*,  ttstiai  emorohh  and  nutched 

tho  %bfa  of  ghidihtflrB  tlumugli  them.  Fliny 
menurnta  a atntue  of  a f irm  with  emerald  e)"Ps 
which  oyor  tpe  gfuvp.  of  .Herminne  *m 

the  shore  of  Cyprus : tlie  glare  of  the  gmen 
sfonos  frightened  the  finh  away,;  «mt  tW  fisher- 
men for  their  own  jyrotpcHop  gmiged  the  .Both 
find  supplied  him  with  hiss  jittering  uv*j- 
baUs.  The  Spanfsb  conqueyorj*  Of  F*.:rn  foui>d 
the  emerahV  deiHed.  Falling  in  ^Lux  the  in o- 
c)  of  the  nmhvev.  they  declared  that  the  gwi- 
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dess  Esmeralda  required  offerings  of  her  own 
children  to  appease  her  wrath,  and  the  sim- 
ple Peruvians  brought  the  gems  to  the  temple 
by  the  bushel.  A hundred  weight  was  sent 
as  a Christmas  present  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Many  large  emeralds  are  owned  by  monarchs 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  as  the  value  of  the 
emerald  does  not  increase  in  the  square  of 
its  weight,  like  the  diamond,  they  are  not  so 
famous  as  large  diamonds.  Dhuleep  Singh, 
in  India,  owns  an  emerald  three  inches  long  by 
two  wide  and  half  an  inch  deep.  The  Kaiser 
has  an  emerald  weighing  2000  carats,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  one  that  weighs  nine 
ounces  Troy. 

Surrounded  by  diamonds  and  gracefully  set, 
the  emerald  16oks  well  in  a brooch  or  tiara. 
But  until  lately  so  many  green  stones  of  no 
value  were  worn  for  emeralds  that  persons  who 
did  not  care  to  have  their  jewels  suspected  sel- 
dom purchased  them. 

Another  gem  which,  when  pure  and  of  the 
right  color,  is  as  valuable  as  the  diamond,  is 
the  ruby.  The  true  scientific  name  of  this 
gem  is  the  corundum , which  designation  covers 
the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  Oriental  topaz. 
All  three  are  alike — the  same  stone  in  fact — 
save  in  color.  The  ruby  is  red— color  of  pig- 
eon’s blood ; the  sappfire  blue  ; the  topaz  yel- 
low. They  differ  vastly  in  price,  however.  A 
splendid  sapphire,  36  carats  in  weight,  is  now 
offered  in  this  city  for  $3000;  while  a ruby, 
weighing  only  li  carats,  is  worth  $200.  Ru- 
bies of  very  light  color  or  very  dark  color  are 
worth  less,  and  are  principally  used  by  watch- 
makers. To  be  first-class  a ruby  must  be  of 
the  color  of  u pigeon’s  blood,”  bright,  sharp 
red.  Such  gems*  are  rarely  found  outside  of 
the  kingdom  of  Birmah.  The  gods  of  Birmah 
live  in  a splendid  hall  underground  lighted  ex- 
clusively by  rubies,  and  the  proudest  title  of 
the  King  of  Birmah  is  “Lord  of  the  Rubies.” 
He  is  a jealous  lord.  The  ruby  mines  are  a 
state  monopoly,  and  not  only  are  the  miners 
forbidden  to  sell  gems,  but  foreigners  are  never 
permitted  to  see  the  mines  or  the  jewels  in  the 
King’s  treasury.  It  is  said  that  he  has  many 
fine  rubies ; but  as  nobody  who  can  be  trusted 
has  seen  them,  the  story  is  a matter  of  faith. 

In  China  rubies  am  valued  as  highly  as  dia- 
monds. Fashionable  ladies  wear  them  on  the 
slippera  which  cover  their  poor  little  misshapen 
feet.  The  Greeks  cut  them  into  cameos,  some 
of  which  exist  still.  But  more  than  half  the 
rubies  of  commerce  are  an  inferior  gem  called 
spinels.  It  is  positively  stated  that  the  rubies 
exhibited  among  the  crown  jewels  of  England 
are  nothing  but  spinels,  worth  little  more  than 
rock-crystal. 

Sapphires  are  found  much  larger  in  size  than 
rubies.  Several,  weighing  over  100  carats,  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time  at  the  courts  of 
Europe.  A noble  English  lady  owned  a sap- 
phire which  was  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Requiring  money  for  some  emergency  she  sold 
the  gem  and  had  it  replaced  by  a well-executed 


imitation.  At  her  death  her  heir  paid  legacy 
duty  on  £10,000  for  the  sapphire,  and  was  not 
a little  chagrined  when  he  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  real  gem  had  passed  long  ago 
into  foreign  lands,  and  that  its  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment was  not  worth  the  sum  he  had  paid 
for  the  duty.  Like  the  emerald  the  sapphire 
— “ like  unto  the  blue  of  heaven” — looks  best 
when  it  is  surrounded  by  diamonds.  Small 
sapphires,  belted  with  diamonds,  are  sold  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  country  in  rings; 
but  the  6tones  are  generally  so  siqgdl  as  to  give 
the  gem  no  chance  of  showing  its  brilliancy. 
Sapphires  weighing  less  than  one  or4wo  carats 
always  look  like  bits  of  blue  glass. 

The  topaz  affords  a striking  illustration  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fashion.  Half  a century 
ago  this  brilliant  yellow  gem,  which  is  identic- 
al with  the  ruby  and  sapphire  in  every  thing 
but  color,  was  nearly  as  valuable  as  they. 
Now  it  has  no  value  worth  mentioning  as  a 
jewel,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  optical  purposes 
and  by  clock-makers.  -This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  large  quantity  of  stones  of  yellow  quartz 
or  cairngorm  which  are  sold  as  topazes,  and 
resemble  them  so  nearly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished except  by  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
jeweler.  A very  large  topaz  brooch  or  ring 
can  be  bought  for  a few  dollars.#  In  Great 
Britain  officers  in  Highland  regiments  often 
wear  what  they  call  topazes  in  the  hilt  of  their 
dirks;  these  stones  are  merely  cairngorm — a 
crystal  of  quartz. 

A mqch  finer,  and  latterly  quite  a popular 
crystal  of  quartz  is  the  amethyst,  which  sells 
freely  in  this  countiy  at  prices  far  above  its 
real  value.  It  is  not  a precious  stone ; but  its 
violet  color,  and  when  properly  cut,  its  play 
of  light,  are  pleasing,  and  often  fascinate  pur- 
chasers of  jewelry.  A fine  amethyst,  an  inch 
across,  and  deep  in  proportion,  is  worth,  when 
cut,  either  as  a brilliant  or  as  a cameo,  from 
$50  to  $76;  most  of  our  jewelers,  however, 
would  ask  $100. 

The  turquoise  has  been  a favorite  gem  for 
centuries.  Shylock  wept  over  his  lost  tur- 
quoise, and  Mohammed’s  followers  slaughtered 
Christians  with  cimeters  adorned  on  the  hilts 
with  turquoises  engraved  with  the  sacred  name 
of  Allah.  Of  late  years  rings  of  alternate  pearl 
and  turquoise  have  been  quite  popular  with  ten- 
der swains  of  small  means.  Fair  small  tur- 
quoises can  be  bought  of  wholesale  jewelers  for 
a couple  of  dollars ; large  stones — say  an  inch 
wide — have  been  sold  as  high  as  $2000.  The 
finest  turquoises  come  from  Persia,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Shah,  like  the  King  of 
Birmah,  will  not  suffer  the  finest  gems  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  turquoise  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  varying  in  lustre  at  different  times,  seem- 
ingly from  atmospheric  causes.  Imaginative 
Orientals  conceived  that  it  possessed  human 
feelings,  and  shared  the  sensations  of  its  own- 
er. A rich  man  owned  a turquoise  whose 
exceeding  brilliancy  was  the  envy  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. One  day  he  fell  sick,  and  for 
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days  and  weeks  he  lay  prostrate.  When  he 
was  first  attacked  a dimness  was  seen  to  over- 
spread the  turquoise ; it  grew  gradually  dim- 
mer and  duller  until  at  last,  when  the  man 
died,  it  was  almost  opaque.  In  this  condition 
it  was  sold  for  a song  by  his  executors.  It 
was  bought  by  a young  man  of  good  spirits, 
and  had  no  sooner  been  placed  on  his  finger 
than  it  began  to  brighten.  He  was  a good- 
tempered  fellow,  and  the  world  treated  him 
well:  the  turquoise,  sharing  his  feelings,  re- 
covered brilliancy  day  by  day,  and  at  last  shone 
forth  with  all  its  old  4claU 

The  only  precious  stone  which  defies  imita- 
tion is  the  opal.  This  brilliant  gem,  whose 
play  of  color  is  unequaled  elsewhere  in  na- 
ture, is  found  in  Hungary  and  in  Honduras. 
It  is  a form  of  quartz  with  an  admixture  of 
water  and  air  in  infinitesimal  crevices.  When 
moved  about  in  the  sunlight  it  exhibits  all  the 
prismatic  colors  in  such  variety,  and  with  such 
sndden  and  inexplicable  whim,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  a life  within  itself.  Large  opals  are 
rare,  and  have  always  been  valued  at  very  high 
prices.  For  an  opal  in  the  museum  at  Vienna 
$250,000  were  offered  unsuccessfully.  Marc 
Antony*  is  said  to  have  sent  a Roman  Senator 
into  exile  because  he  would  not  sell  him  an 
opal  ring  which  he  owned,  and  for  which  the 
triumvir  offered  a bagatelle  of  $825,000.  Un- 
like the  emerald  and  the  sapphire  or  ruby  the  opal 
looks  best  alone— either  in  ring  or  breast-pin. 
Like  the  diamond  it  is  its  own  best  companion. 
It  possesses  an  animation  of  its  own,  a^d  either 
dwarfs  all  duller  jewels,  or  is  crushed  out  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  such  gems  as  the 
diamond  and  ruby.  In  this  country  opal  rings 
and  pins  are  not  uncommon,  nor  are  they  very 
expensive.  A fine  opal  of  20  carats,  with  the 
wonderful  “Harlequin”  play  of  color,  can  be 
bought  for  $350. 

But  next  to  the  diamond,  the  gem  of  gems, 
is  the  pearl.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  of  tint, 
its  inimitable  perfection  of  form,  its  exquisite 
effect  when  laid  upon  the  smooth  white  neck 
or  the  braided  hair  of  a fair  girl,  have  rendered 
it  a deserved  favorite  with  the  sex.  When  a 
love-struck  swain  wishes  to  condense  into  one 
word  all  his  admiration  of  his  lady  love,  he 
calls  her  his  “pearl.”  No  lover  in  his  senses 
ever  addressed  his  lady  friend  as  his  sapphire 
or  his  turquoise.  Yet  the  origin  of  the  pearl 
is  supposed  to  be  fouler  than  that  of  any  other 
gem — as  foul  as  that  of  ambergris.  It  is  found, 
as  every  one  knows,  in  oysters  and  mussels. 
Some  authorities  declare  that  it  is  a deposit 
made  by  the  oyster  round  some  atom  of  for- 
eign matter  which  has  intruded  into  its  shell 
and  can  not  be  expelled.  This  is  the  notion 
entertained  in  China,  where  ingenious  people 
try  to  make  their  oysters  manufacture  pearls 
by  thrusting  specks  of  hard  matter  through 
their  opened  shell.  But  they  have  never  thus 
far  succeeded.  Another  theory  is,  that  pearls 
are  a disease  of  the  oyster — a sort  of  tumor  or 
fungoid  growth — perhaps  analogous  to  a wen 


or  goitre  in  the  human  species.  But  however 
they  originate,  they  are,  and  always  have  been, 
most  popular  jewels.  Large  pearls  were  owned 
in  Rome  ; if  the  satirist  can  be  believed  many 
a fair  lady  sacrificed  ‘what  should  have  been 
dearer  than  life  itself  for  the  possession  of  a 
tmio,  as  drop-pearls  were  called.  A cart  was 
required  to  carry  off  the  pearls  which  Pompey 
took  from  Mithridates.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
at  this  late  day,  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood 
of  the  popular  story  about  Cleopatra  having 
dissolved  a pearl  worth  150,000  golden  crowns 
in  vinegar  and  drunk  the  mixture.  A liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  such  a pearl  would  have 
dissolved  the  lady’s  throat  as  well.  But  we 
may  safely  believe  that  the  Egyptian  Queen  had 
pearls,  and  large  ones. 

In  our  day  pearls  are  obtained  in  the  Red 
Sea,  off  Ceylon,  and  some  other  Indian  islands, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Panama  in  the  Pacific,  and  in 
many  streams  and  rivers  in  all  the  continents. 
But  the  finest  pearls  are  found  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  oft*  Ceylon.  The  oysters  containing  them, 
which  are  twice  as  large  as  a large  Shrewsbury, 
lie  at  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  and  are 
gathered  by  divers.  Over  a thousand  trained 
divers  follow  the  trade  in  Ceylon.  These  men 
are  so  practiced  that  they  will  remain  two, 
three,  and  in  some  easel  as  long  as  five  min- 
utes under  water.  To  descend  rapidly  to  the 
bottom,  they  hold  in  their  right  hand,  or  at- 
tach to  their  feet,  when  they  leave  the  boat,  a 
pyramidal  stone  weighing  20  or  25  pounds. 
This  carries  them  down  with  considerable  ve- 
locity. Once  at  the  bottom,  they  grope  for 
oysters,  and  tearing  them  up,  thrust  them  into  a 
bag  which  is  fastened  round  their  neck.  Their 
left  hand,  during  the  dive,  is  almost  always  oc- 
cupied in  holding  their  nostrils  tight.  When 
they  begin  to  feel  exhausted,  or  their  bag  is 
full,  they  give  a signal  to  their  comrades  above, 
and  are  quickly  hauled  up,  and  left,  bleeding 
from  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  to  recover  for  a 
fresh  descent.  The  great  enemy  against  which 
these  divers  have  to  contend  is  the  ground- 
shark.  Though  each  boat  contains  a sorcerer 
whose  business  it  is  to  charm  the  sharks  away ; 
and  besides  this,  on  fishing  days,  a party  of 
priests  pray  vigorously  all  day  on  the  shore,  re- 
fusing all  sustenance  >excnpt  strong  toddy,  yet 
still  the  sharks  will  bite  sometimes,  and  many 
a pearl-diver  is  gobbled  up  each  year.  By- 
and-by,  the  diving-bell  will  be  used  more  gen- 
erally in  pearl  fisheries,  and  then  such  acci- 
dents will  be  less  frequent. 

The  Panama  pearls  are  often  dark-colored 
or  gray,  and  possess  less  value  than  Persian  or 
Indian  pearls.  In  China  yellow  and  brown 
pearls  are  popular ; in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope no  pearl  is  popular  unless  it  is  pure  white. 
There  are  famous  pearls  as  famous  diamonds. 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  bought  a pearl  to  which 
was  given  the  name  of  La  Pelegrina.  It  is  now 
in  Russia,  and  is  valued  at  $500,000  gold. 
There  is  a $300,000  pearl  in  Persia.  The  1 
Queen  of  England  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
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each  owns  pearls  worth  $100,000.  All  these 
gems  are  pure  white. 

A few  years  since  quite  an  excitement  arose 
in  New  Jersey  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  pearls  in  mussels.  Mussels  abounded  in  the 
rivers  of  Jersey,  and  as  a pearl  was  found  in 
one  of  every  five  or  ten  thousand  mussels,  farm- 
ers living  by  the  side  of  rivers  abandoned  their 
work  and  devoted  themselves  to  mussel  fish- 
ing. In  one  season  they  extirpated  the  mus- 
sel tribe,  and  found  when  they  had  done  that 
they  had,  on  the  average,  made  about  half  as 
much  money  as  they  would  have  realized  if 
they  had  worked  the  same  number  of  days  on 
their  farms.  A good  many  pearls  were  found ; 
but  none  of  the  first  quality.  One  large  pearl, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  bought  by  Tif- 
fany and  Company  for  $1100,  and  sold  by  them 
shortly  afterward  for  $1400.  Subsequently, 
repenting  of  the  sale,  Tiffany  and  Company 
bought  back  the  gem,  sent  it  to  Europe,  and 
sold  it  there  for  $2300.  A few  other  fair 
pearls  worth  from  $10  to  $75  were  brought  in 
from  Jersey  by  farmers  and  sold.  There  is 
now  at  Tiffany’s  a beautiful  pearl  weighing  32 
grains,  and  valued  at  $1000.  Its  birthplace  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  suspected  to  have  come 
from  the  Little  Miami.  This  splendid  jewel, 
which  is  so  delicate  that  it  seems  almost  prof- 
anation to  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  appears  as 
smooth  and  as  stainless  under  the  microscope 
as  to  the  naked  eye,  while  the  most  highly- 
polished  diamonds,  under  the  microscope,  look 
as  rough  as  soap-stone. 

Pearls  are  measured  by  the  grain,  not  the 
carat.  Fine  gems  of  five  grains  weight  are 
worth  $9  <©  $10;  ten  grains,  $50;  twenty 
grains,  $250  <S>  $300 ; thirty  grains,  $750  @ 
$1000.  Like  most  jewels,  they  are  cheaper  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country. 

Pearls  arc  a favorite  gem  for  rings,  and  as  a 
garniture  for  cameos  or  other  brooches.  But, 
in  this  case,  half  pearls  arc  generally  used. 
The  pearls  arc  split,  and  each  half  does  duty 
for  a single  pearl.  Sometimes  the  setting  is 
so  contrived  as  to  conceal  the  fact.  Purchas- 
ers may  rely  upon  it  that  wherever  the  pearls 
are  whole  the  setting  will  exhibit  them  in  full 
view. 

False  pearls  are  common ; stage  pearls  can 
bo  bought  by  the  pound  at  a small  expense. 
An  experienced  eye  detects  them  at  a glance ; 
inexperienced  purchasers  can  generally  rely 
upon  the  weight  as  a guide.  No  artificial  pearl 
weighs  over  two-thirds  as  much  as  a real  pearl 
of  the  same  size.  Generally  artificial  pearls 
are  more  brittle  than  the  real  gem. 

In  using  the  file  to  test  the  genuineness  of 
gems  (of  course  no  such  test  can  be  used  for 
the  pearl  or  opal)  care  must  be  taken  to  apply 
the  file  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side 
of  the  gem.  In  India  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
jewelers  to  cement  a piece  of  glass  or  crystal 
to  the  underside  of  a genuine  diamond,  sap- 
phire, or  ruby ; in  this  case  the  fraud  may  escape 
detection  if  the  file  be  not  applied  to  both  sides 
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of  the  alleged  jewel.  All  precious  stones  scratch 
glass ; if,  therefore,  an  alleged  jewel  leaves  no 
mark  on  glass  it  is  not  even  rock-crystal.  A 
white  stone  which  can  be  scratched  by  a sap- 
phire can  not  be  a diamond.  An  alleged  ruby, 
sapphire,  or  topaz  which  will  not  scratch  quartz 
must  be  paste.  Of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
diamond  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  ruby  and  sapphire 
is  3.9.  If,  therefore,  a stone  which  is  .repre- 
sented to  be  either  of  these  shows  a less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  this,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
counterfeit. 

Time  was  when  owners  of  jewels  rejoiced 
not  only  in  their  beauty  and  their  value,  but 
likewise  in  their  influence  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  man.  They  were  ail  talis- 
mans of  one  kind  or  another.  The  diamond 
protected  young  ladies  from  the  visits  of  those 
extremely  malicious  nocturnal  visitors  called 
incubes;  from  which  fact,  says  a scandalous 
chronicler,  the  ladies  of  adopted  the  fash- 

ion of  always  remoying  their  rings  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  Men,  says  the  same  authori- 
ty, derived  courage  from  wearing  diamonds. 
Rubies  were  deemed  a specific  against  the 
plague.  Amethysts  enable  a man  to  drink  his 
fill  without  getting  drunk.  An  emerald,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  a false  witness,  will  fill 
him  with  confusion  and  check  the  flow  of  his 
perjury.  A sapphire  is  invaluable  to  persons 
who  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  princes.  So  on 
throughout  the  list.*  Each  stone  had  its  spe- 
cific virtue.  To  this  day  small  pearls  arc  pow- 
dered and  taken  as  medicine  for  various  dis- 
eases by  Chinese  mandarins;  and  powdered 
coral  is  used  as  a sovereign  remedy  for  the  dis- 
eases of  teething  children. 


CHRISTMAS  GUESTS. 

i. 

CLEAR  moonlight  and  cloudy  haze  by  turns ; 

keenly  cold,  with  crunchy  snow ; and  steel- 
bright  stars  looking  out  of  the  cloudy  rifts,  to 
shiver  and  draw  back  behind  the  comfortable 
shelter. 

Santa  Claus  had  been  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition over  the  great  city,  with  general  reference 
to  finding  out  the  good  children.  He  had  pret- 
ty nearly  made  out  his  lists,  but  was  just  taking 
one  more  look  to  be  sure  that  none  were  forgot- 
ten, as  it  was  only  the  night  before  Christmas- 
Eve.  Jolly  and  contented,  with  the  calm  se- 
renity which  proceeds  from  a clear  conscience 
and  a vigorous  digestion,  his  cozy  little  sleigh 
skimmed  over  the  cloudy  road,  his  rein-deer 
striking  tiny  sparks  from  the  highly-electrified 
snow-clouds  as  they  passed. 

“ Miaw !”  whined  out  from  behind  a chimney 
of  a tall,  shabby  tenement  house  in  the  easterly 
part  of  the  city. 

“Eh?  what’s  that?” 

“ Miaw ! it’s  me ! Can’t  you  stop  a moment 
and  hear  what  a poor  cat  has  to  say  this  cold 
night?” 
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“ Why,  is  that  you,  Tom  ?”  exclaimed  Santa 
Claus.  “ I thought  that  the  butcher’s  dog  kill- 
ed you  long  ago!” 

“My  intimacy  with  that  animal  don’t  justify 
that  supposition : I haven't  seen  one  since  I was 
a kitten.  I wouldn’t  mind  'most  any  treatment 
if  I could  get  a good  meat-dinner  once  more. 
Can’t  you  give  me  a ride?” 

“Jump  in  l jump  in !”  cried  the  jolly  Saint ; 
“and  tuck  up  your  toes  well,  for  it’s  a snapping 
cold  night.” 

“ I’ll  risk  its  being  colder  any  where  than  on 
the  windward  side  of  that  chimney,”  replied 
Tom.  “I  haven't  been  comfortable  for  days. 
Our  folks  are  out  of  coal.” 

“That’s  bad,  very  bad,  this  cold  weather,” 
said  the  Saint,  as  he  drew  up  the  robes  and 
chirped  to  his  rein-deer. 

“They  went  to  bed  early  to-night,”  contin- 
ued Tom,  “ and  I stepped  out  of  a broken  win- 
dow and  clambered  up  on  the  roof.  We  are 
out  of  oil  too ; but  that’s  no  matter,  for  I prefer 
moonlight  and  good  company  to  the  brightest 
of  gas-lights,  though  I confess  that  they  relish 
better  after  good  supper  than  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Our  folks  are  out  of  provisions.” 

“Out  of  fuel,  food,  and  lights  I And  such 
weather  too!  Wooghl”  and  the  rosy  Saint 
shivered  under  his  furs. 

“Mrs.  Warren  got  her  supper  where  she 
worked  to-day,  and  when  she  came  homo  she 
had  a big  dough-nut  in  her  pocket  for  Bobby. 
He  offered  me  a bit,  but  I had  just  eaten  a small 
mouse,  and  the  child  had  had  nothing,  so  I re- 
ally hadn’t  the  whiskers  to  take  it.  t picked 
up  the  crumbs,  however,  and  they  were  very 
nice.” 

“When  wo  get  home.  Puss,”  said  Santa 
Claus,  patting  his  furry  friend,  “there’s  a fa- 
mous supper  waiting  for  us.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Tom.  “I  am  not  so 
hungry  as  I have  been,  however.  Mrs.  Warren 
makes  a great  mistake  in  not  teaching  Bobby 
to  eat  every  thing.  Now  I could  catch  many  a 
fat  rat  for  them,  if  she  would  only  cook  them. 
Trip  and  I could  about  supply  the  family.  I 
often  bring  one  to  her,  and  try  to  make  her  un- 
derstand that  she  is  welcome  to  it ; but  she  takes 
no  notice  of  it.  People  have  very  unreasonable 
prejudices,  I think.” 

“Very  true,”  replied  the  Saint.  “I  do  not 
wonder  that  a cat  of  your  fine  feelings  should 
be  hurt  at  such  neglect.  Meanwhile,  as  we  are 
crossing  the  Canadian  forests,  you  had  better 
cover  your  nose  with  your  tail,  so  as  not  to  get 
the  force  of  the  wind  in  your  throat.  It  is  said 
to  produce  bronchitis.” 

So  Tom  curled  himself  up  into  a little  furry 
ball,  and  quietly  snoozed,  till  a sudden  stop  and 
a rattle  of  bells  announced  their  arrival  at  Santa 
Claus’s  head-quarters. 

Now  these  premises  need  no  description,  for 
I have  told  before  how  they  were  in  a cave  un- 
der Mount  Hecla,  and  warmed  by  hot-air  pipes 
from  the  volcano  furnace,  and  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  a domesticated  Geyser ; also  a stream 


of  melted  snow-water,  contrived  with  a patent 
congelator,  which  thawed  when  you  wanted  cold 
water  and  froze  when  yon  didn’t ; and  also  how 
that  they  had  moss  carpets  over  the  icy  floors, 
and  great  fires  roaring  up  the  chimney,  which 
communicated  with  the  great  floe  above;  for 
Santa  Claus  had  made  the  discovery  that  a fur- 
nace only  takes  off  the  edge  from  a hyperbore- 
an winter,  and  had  built  great  fire-places,  wide 
enough  to  give  place  to  all  the  juvenile  stock- 
ings of  Brigham  Yonng’s  family ; and  the  great 
Yule  log  was  blazing,  as  if  in  utter  defiance  of 
Arctic  weather. 

A hot  supper  was  just  ready  to  be  served,  and 
two  great  moss- cushioned  chairs  made  of  the 
woven  “roots  of  the  rifted  pine,”  and  uphol- 
stered with  the  finest  of  seal  furs,  stood  ready  at 
the  table.  The  Saint  sat  down  to  carve,  and 
the  cat  sprang  into  the  opposite  chair,  ready  to 
do  justice  to  the  great  slices  of  venison  which 
were  laid  before  him. 

For  a time  the  meal  proceeded  in  silence. 
Tom’s  appetite  was  chronic,  the  Saint’s  acute, 
and  both  had  to  be  satisfied  in  a measure  before 
conversation  was  resumed. 

“ And  what  is  the  feeling  in  yonr  garret  re- 
garding my  anniversary  ?”  remarked  the  Saint. 

“Cold  and  hungry,  Sir.  Cold  and  hun- 
617«w 

“Well,  the  days  ore  past  when  I could  tum- 
ble a load  of  coal  or  wood  down  chimney,  fol- 
lowing it  up  by  turkeys,  beef,  and  blankets. 
What  docs  Mrs.  Warren  do  for  a living?” 

“Odd  jobs,  cleaning,  washing,  and  helping 
about  generally.  Sometimes  she  gets  some  fine 
washing,  and  then  wc  have  a good  timel  A 
fire  all  day,  and  generally  liver  for  supper ! But 
that’s  not  often.  Fuel  is  so  high  that  it  hardly 
pays,  and  some  days  the  poor  woman  is  sick  and 
can’t  work  at  all.” 

“ How  in  the  world  did  you  chance  to  locate 
yourself  in  such  lean  quarters?  a cat  of  your 
tastes.” 

“ In  this  way.  I am  a cat  that  has  seen  bet- 
ter days,  like  my  mistress.  My  mother  was  a 
very  fine  tortoise-shell  cat,  and  lived  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  she  committed  the  common  and 
fatal  mistake  of  having  too  large  a family,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  my  near  kindred 
met  a watery  grave.” 

Here  Tom  wiped,  away  a tear  with  the  end 
of  his  tail,  and  proceeded : 

“I  was  left  for  a time  to  console  my  bereaved 
mother.  Just  at  an  age  when  I could  begin  to 
appreciate  a mother’s  care  and  return  her  ca- 
resses by  affectionately  scratching  her  face  and 
romping  with  her  tail,  I found  myself  snatched 
from  a most  comfortable  nap  beside  her,  on  the 
best  bed  in  the  sjwrc  room,  and  crammed,  head 
foremost,  into  a pillow-case,  with  epithets  which 
I will  not  shock  you  by  repeating.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  indicated  entire  disapprobation  of 
our  choice  of  accommodations.  When  I next 
saw  daylight  after  a stormy  passage  to  Some- 
where in  the  pillow-case,  I was  shivering  on  a 
long  flight  of  stairs,  and  Rip,  the  rat-terrier, 
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coming  round  the  corner  under  full  sail  for  my 
staircase. 

“Oh  how  my  heart  beat)  as  I rushed  up  the 
long  dirty  flights,  and  scampered  into  Mrs.  War- 
ren’s room,  which  wa9  luckily  open,  and  took 
refuge  on  the  top  of  her  tail  closet.  I must  have 
lost  ounces  in  that  scamper ! Mrs.  Warren  set 
me  a dish  of  queer-looking  soup,  the  remnant  of 
her  own  dinner,  and,  oddly  enough,  set  my  fore- 
paws in  the  dish.  After  the  soup  was  eaten  I 
found  great 'consolation  for  loss  of  my  mother 
in  licking  off  my  paws,  and  soon  reconciled  my- 
self to  my  situation.  Bobby  and  I became  the 
best  of  friends,  and  I easily  earned  my  living 
catching  rats  and  mice,  with  which  the  building 
was  well  stocked.  Bobby,  poor  fellow,  does  not 
fare  so  well.  I wish  he  could  live  as  I do,  and 
he’d  do  well  enough.” 

44  Have  a bit  more  of  the  duck  ?”  asked  the 
Saint,  holding  a duck  leg  up  temptingly  on  his 
fork. 

44  No,  thank  you,  not  now,”  replied  Tom ; 44 1 
may  like  it  just  before  I go  home.  As  for  me,  I 
have  dined,  I may  say.  Please  excuse  me.” 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Tom 
skipped  off  the  chair,  and  seating  himself  beside 
the  fire  began  carefully  to  wash  his  face. 

44  The  Meteor  Express  leaves  in  an  hour,”  re- 
marked the  Saint.  44  You  will  have  time  for  a 
comfortable  nap  before  you  start.  Meanwhile 
I’ll  just  trouble  you  to  go  over  the  list  once 
more.” 

44 Coal?  food?  wood?  clothing?” 

Tom  nodded. 

44  How  about  learning  ? any  signs  of  books  ?” 

44  Bobby  is  learning  his  letters  off  a hand-bill 
which  his  mother  found  in  the  streets ; and  she 
has  a Bible.  Bobby  often  wishes  that  he  had 
lots  of  pictures.  He  has  the  4 Nigger  Minstrels,' 
4 The  Siamese  Twins,'  and  the  4 Grand  Eques- 
trio-Terpsichorean  Act  of  Mademoiselle  Joseph- 
ine' stuck  to  the  wall  with  crooked  pins.  I 
think  he  tore  them  off  dead  walls.” 

44  School-books,  then — well,  I’ll  see,”  and  the 
memorandum-book,  being  nearly  full  of  entries, 
went  back  into  the  Saint’s  capacious  pocket. 

44 1 expect  I shall  be  so  scared  that  my  tail 
will  be  nearly  as  big  as  a bolster  when  I get 
home ; but  I shall  feel  that  I have  done  some- 
thing to  show  my  gratitude  to  the  friends  who 
took  me  in  when  I had  no  one  to  care  for  me.” 

So  saying  Tom  folded  his  paw9  under  his 
breast,  dropped  his  head  upon  them,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  went  off  into  a profound  slumber  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire,  occasionally  opening  his 
eyes  as  if  waking  up  to  enjoy  himself,  and  then 
going  off  again  into  a doze. 

But  the  good  Saint  had  no  time  to  sleep. 
These  were  busy  days,  and  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  at  the  head-quarters  with  wrap- 
ping-paper, boxes,  twine,  and  marking-brushes 
was  really  astonishing.  Punctually  to  the  mo- 
ment the  express-train  arrived,  and  Tom  start- 
ed from  his  slumbers  to  jump  aboard,  and  be 
whisked  off  home  in  a trice.  When  he  arrived 
beside  his  own  chimney  he  was  in  a high  state 


of  nervous  excitement,  with  preternat  orally  great 
eyes  and  fur  on  end,  but  unhurt,  and  glad  to 
get  bock. 

n. 

44 May  you  go  out  with  your  sled? — Yes, 
dear,  for  an  honr  or  so.  Let  me  wrap  you  up. 
Rubbers — yes — leggins.  Now  little  coatie — now 
cap — comforter.  Yes,  you  must  have  the  ear- 
laps  down,  or  little  ears  will  freeze  I Mary 
must  sit  at  the  front  basement  windows  and  look 
out  at  you  sometimes  while  she  sews.  Keep  a 
close  watch  on  him,  Mary — he’s  such  a little 
fellow  I” 

So  the  dear  little  mother  prattled  with  her 
boy,  as  she  fumbled  his  fat  fists  into  his  red  mit- 
tens, kissed  his  two  rosy  cheeks,  watched  his 
first  successful  coast  down  the  street  on  his  new 
sled,  and  then  stepped  into  the  street-car,  en  route 
for  4 4 down  town,”  to  do  Christmas  shopping. 

Frankie  coasted  down  the  street  toward  the 
corner  several  times.  It  wa9  grand  fun  ! The 
snow  was  rather  hummocky,  to  be  sure,  for  some 
of  the  citizens  had  complied  with  the  city  ordi- 
nance, while  some  had  not.  But  it  was  pretty 
good  sledding,  after  all.  The  snow  was  crunch- 
ing cold,  and  Frankie’s  cheeks  glowed  like 
Baldwin  apples. 

44  Le’s  have  a coast,  will  yer  ?”  asked  a stran- 
ger, who  had  just  come  up ; a ragged  boy,  in  a 
ragged  cap,  blue  fingers,  and  delinquent  nose. 
“Le’s  have  a coast!  I’ll  give  yer  sled  right 
back!” 

44  Just  a little  ways?”  asked  Frankie,  loth  to 
part  with  his  precious  sled,  but  unwilling  to  be 
disobliging. 

“Yes,  ’course!  I’ll  give  it  right  back!” 
And  without  further  ceremony  the  young  Arab 
laid  hold  of  the  cord. 

44  See  here ! this  is  the  way  to  coast !”  And 
running  at  full  speed,  he  tumbled  44  belly-bung” 
upon  it  It  flew  like  lightning  down  to  the 
corner,  and,  to  Frankie’s  horror,  rovnd  the  cor- 
ner, impelled  by  a strong  and  viciohs  impulse 
of  the  fellow’s  heel  against  the  hard  snow. 
Frankie  pursued  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  which, 
not  being  a high  rate,  as  he  was  naturally  a fat 
little  fellow  and  encumbered  with  heavy  cloth- 
ing, he  was  no  match  at  all  for  the  fleet  rascal 
with  the  sled.  Round  one  corner  after  another 
Frankie  followed,  sometimes  catching  a glimpse 
of  the  thief,  crying  and  begging  him  to  stop ; 
till  at  last  he  found,  to  his  great  distress,  that 
he  had  missed  the  boy,  and  lost  his  sled  as  well 
as  his  own  way.  The  early  dark  of  December 
began  to  settle  down  on  the  city ; feathery  flakes 
began  to  fly.  The  streets  about  him  were  new 
to  him.  The  people  did  not  notice  him  much ; 
bat  the  ladies  do  not  have  on  basqnincs,  he  no- 
tices, only  woolen  shawls,  and  some  of  them 
have  holes  in  their  gowns,  and  a good  many 
had  very  old  hoods  on.  Dirty  little  children 
stood,  blue  and  ragged,  by  the  doors,  and  made 
faces  at  him  as  be  went  past.  The  houses  were 
very  high  and  shabby,  and  though  the  street- 
lamps  were  lit,  they  only  showed  him  darkened 
windows,  and  didn’t  look  at  all  nice  to  hipt. 
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Frankie  heard  somebody  singing  a song  in  a 
beer-shop  with  a small  spruce-tree  stuck  up  over 
the  door.  The  song  stopped  and  a man  came 
out.  Frankie  hoped  he  would  speak  to  him  but 
he  did  not,  he  was  too  beery-headed  for  that, 
and  walked  instantly  homeward.  Frankie  was 
almost  too  frightened  to  cfry,  and  swallowing 
down  his  tears  trudged  on,  temporarily  attracted 
by  the  glare  of  a tin-shop  and  its  few  cheap1 
toys  in  its  window.  He  grew  hungry,  too,  for 
he  had  walked  a long  way,  and  the  keen  air 
helped  his  appetite. 

He  began  to  wonder  where  home  was,  for  he 
had  not  lived  long  in  the  great  city,  and  did 
not  know  the  ways  about  very  well. 

All  at  once  it  came  over  him  that  he  was  lost, 
and  his  sled  was  gone,  and  he  couldn’t  get  home 
to  see  papa  and  mamma,  and  eat  supper,  and 
then  it  was  Christmas-Eve,  and  there  was  no 
little  red  stocking  to  hang  up  for  Santa  Claus 
to  fill,  and  the  little  creature  who  had  been  so 
brave  began  to  cry  and  heartily  to  bewail  his 
fate. 

44 What’s  the  matter,  little  man?’9  asked  a 
voice  behind  him.  It  was  a woman  who  spoke, 
a poor  woman,  dressed  in  a shabby  green  and 
red  shawl;  but  she  spoke  very  kindly,  and 
Frankie  was  not  afraid  of  her. 

“I  can’t  find  my  sled,”  sobbed  Frankie. 

Ci  Where  is  it,  deary  ?”  asked  the  kind  voice. 

44  A bad  boy  took  it,  and  I dan’t  find  mamma, 
and  I’m  tired  and  cold,  and,  oh  dear!  I can't 
hang  up  my  stocking!  oh  dearl” 

“Come  with  me,”  said  the  good  woman, 
“and  I’ll  help  you  find  your  mother.  Maybe 
the  man  in  here  knows  where  she  is.” 

And  taking  the  fat  little  hand  in  her  rough 
one,  she  led  the  little  fellow  into  the  nearest 
police  station. 

44  Good-evening,  Mr.  Murdock,”  was  her  civil 
salutation. 

“Indeed,  and  is  that  you,  Mrs.  Warren?” 
said  the  “star,”  rousing  up  from  his  nap,  “and 
what’s  up  now  ?” 

“Nothing  but  this;  I was  just  coming  home 
from  your  house  when  I found  this  little  chap. 
I’ve  come  to  give  information,  for  he’ll  be  in- 
quired about.  What’s  your  name,  deary?” 

“ Frankie,”  said  black  eyes. 

4 4 What  else  ? What’s  your  father's  name  ?” 

“ Papa’s  name  paj>a , and  mamma’s  name 
darling 

44  Hear  the  dear  child!  But  what  does  your 
mother  call  your  father  ?” 

44  Momma  calls  him  4 dear  Tom,9  and  4 old 
honey.”' 

“Haw!  haw!  haw!”  roared  the  44 star.” 
44  Well,  that  ain’t  bad  for  a four-year-old. 

4 Dear  Tom  and  old  honey!’  Young  folk — 
might  be.  Let’s  take  his  description,  and  I’ll 
send  it  to  the  Chief.” 

So  Frankie  was  duly  inventoried  as  44  a boy 
about  four  years  old;  name  of  Frank;  well 
dressed;  velvet  cap,  plaid  cloak,  rfed  mittens, 
and  tippet ; don’t  know  name  or  residence ; ap- 
ply to  station 


“And  if  yon  don’t  mind,  Mr.  Murdock,  I’ll 
take  him  home  with  me,  he  can  sleep  with 
Bobby.  He’ll  soon  be  hunted  up,  and  your 
place  isn’t  the  thing  for  such  a baby.  You 
know  where  to  find  me.” 

44  That’s  well  thought  of,”  said  Murdock, 
44  and  here’s  a stamp  to  get  a drop  of  milk  and 
a bit  of  white  bread  for  his  supper.  I dare  say 
my  wife  forgot  to  pay  you  for  your  cleaning?” 

“Indeed  she  paid  me,”  said  Mrs.  Warren, 
44  and  a bit  for  supper  besides.  I’ll  get  a hand- 
ful of  fire  down  stairs  and  worm  the  milk  for 
him.” 

So  Mrs.  Warren  and  Fmnkie  departed,  the 
star  assuring  Frankie  that  he  would  find  his 
mother  for  him  before  long,  and  with  the  satis- 
fying promise  of  warm  milk  and  bread  for  sup- 
per, and  a nice  little  boy  to  play  with,  and  a 
dear  pussy  furry  all  over,  Frankie  trudged  along 
greatly  consoled. 

After  climbing  the  endless  stairs,  and  being 
taken  into  a dark  room  and  set  up  on  a dark 
bed  while  Mrs.  Warren  lighted  a tiny  bit  of 
candle,  Frankie's  eyes  began  to  open  very  wide 
and  stare  about  the  strange  room.  Then  a lit- 
tle boy  about  Frankie’s  age  ran  in  from  another 
room  across  the  passage.  There  was  a fire  in 
that  room,  for  you  could  smell  the  warmth  along 
with  the  other  odors  which  came  in  as  the  door 
was  opened.  That  was  44  Bobby,”  and  he  stared 
very  hard  at  the  little  stranger,  and  seemed  to 
forebode  short  commons,  but  relented  on  seeiug 
the  cold  meat  and  bread  which  his  mother  pro- 
duced from  her  basket. 

“I’ve  brought  home  a little  visitor  for  you, 
Bobby,”  said  the  woman,  “and  he’s  cold  and 
hungry.  You  and  he  must  keep  house  a few 
minutes  while  I run  down  stairs  for  a spark  of 
fire.” 

“ Don’t  see  how  he  can  be  cold  with  such  a 
warm  over-coat  and  things  on,”  soliloquized  the 
only  half-appeased  Bobby. 

Frankie  looked  very  sober  as  he  gazed  about 
the  bare  room — the  dark,  cold,  cracked  stove, 
the  cheap  table,  the  forlorn  crockery  (and  so  lit- 
tle of  it  too!),  and  the  poor  rickety  bed  upon 
which  he  sat ; but  how  his  eyes  brightened  up 
as  he  saw  a pair  of  glowing  fire-balls  emerge 
from  the  corner,  and  a faint  miaw  introduced 
our  old  friend  Tom ! His  first  performance  was 
to  make  a camel  of  himself,  and  then,  after 
stretching  his  jaws  in  a frightful  yawn,  he  an- 
nounced his  full  awakening  from  his  long  nap 
(induced  by  his  long  night-ride)  by  rubbing  him- 
self affectionately  against  Bobby.  This  stimu- 
lated Frankie  to  scramble  down  from  his  perch ; 
and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Warren  returned  with  the 
“spark  of  fire,”  represented  by  a handful  of 
chips  and  a few  coals,  the  two  children  were 
in  a high  frolic  with  the  cat. 

After  arranging  the  fuel  in  the  stove,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  Bobby's  hand-bill 
should  be  used  to  start  the  fire.  It  was  valu- 
able chiefly  for  the  great  capitals  with  which  it 
was  printed,  and  whose  hard  names  Bobby  was 
slowly  mastering. 
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44  It1®  all  I have,”  said  the  poor  woman,  44  and 
maybe  I’ll  find  another.  The  baby  i®  cold,  and 
here  it  goes  1” 

So  it  was  twisted  into  a wisp,  lighted  at  the 
candle,  and  in  a moment  the  chips  lit  and  sput- 
tered and  crackled,  cheerfully  sparkling  through 
the  cracks  in  the  stove,  as  if  the  fire  said : 

44 Here  I am!  See  me!  How  much  nicer 
than  if  there  were  no  cracks  at  all ! Fudge  for 
your  solid  new  stoves  that  won’t  let  the  light 
out!  Hurry  up  supper!  I can’t  stay  veiy 
long!” 

Another  journey  to  the  lower  world  brought 
up  a mug  of  bluish  milk  and  a twist  loaf  of 
nice  white  bread.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
room  growing  quite  warm,  and  the  supper  be- 
ing put  down  to  cook,  did  the  motherly  creat- 
ure remove  Frankie’s  outside  wrapping,  and  the 
pretty  child,  with  his  curly  head  and  his  bright 
tartan  Zouave  and  skirt,  showing  off  the  neat 
white  linen  shirt ; his  trim  little  legs  in  the 
striped  worsted  stockings,  and  tasseled  Balmor- 
al boots,  was  set  up  to  the  table,  with  one  of 
Mrs.  Warren’s  clean  aprons  carefully  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  a tin  cup  and  pewter  spoon  set 
before  him.  It  was  a great  moment  when  the 
warm  milk  was  poured  out  and  the  bread  crum- 
bled in ! Frankie  had  never  eaten  such  a sup- 
per before!  Enough  for  Bobby  too,  and  hot 
meat  for  Bobby’s  mother  besides.  Thore  was  a 
wonderful  relish  in  that  meal,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
grew  very  cheerful  over  it,  and  chatted  a good 
deal  about  its  being  Christmas-Eve. 

44  May  I hang  up  my  stocking?”  asked  Frankie ; 
“but  how  will  Santa  Claus  know  where  to  find 
me,  and  I can’t  show  the  things  to  mamma  in 
the  morning  ?”  and  the  tears  broke  forth  afresh. 

Then,  supper  being  ended,  Mrs.  Warren  sat 
down  before  the  fire,  and  taking  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  hung  one  up  over  the  chimney. 

44  Now,  t’other  one  for  Bobby,”  and  the  mate 
was  hung  beside  it.  “Now  when  it  comes 
morning  won't  you  find  mamma  ?” 

And  Bobby  climbed  on  the  other  knee  and  had 
his  shoes  taken  off  (alas ! there  were  no  stock- 
ings!),  and  wrapping  herself  and  the  two  chil- 
dren in  the  famous  old  green  and  red  shawl, 
and  holding  a pair  of  cold  feet  in  each  hand,  the 
tired  children  were  soon  asleep.  Then  she  laid 
them  both  on  the  bed,  covered  them  up  with  all 
that  she  had  that  was  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  three  forgot  their  troubles  together,  and 
Tom  curled  himself  up  over  Bobby’s  feet. 

in. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mrs.  Kenneth  re- 
turned from  her  shopping  expedition,  laden 
with  parcels,  and  accompanied  by  a bundle-boy 
with  as  many  more.  There  was  a warm  glim- 
mer and  sparkle  showing  through  the  parlor 
blinds,  and  a rosy  light  danced  on  the  parlor 
ceiling. 

“They  are  in  there,”  she  thought,  “both  of 
them,  talking  over  Christmas-Eve.  I must  go 
in  at  the  area  door,  or  that  rogue  Frank  will 
see  all  my  parcels.” 


So  she  carefully  descended  the  dark  steps, 
and  hid  her  treasures  in  the  dining-room  china- 
closet. 

“Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  Frankie,  ma’am?” 
asked  Maggie,  who  was  laying  the  dinner-table. 

“Seen  Frankie!  Why,  isn’t  he  np  stairs 
with  his  father?”  * 

“His  father’s  not  in,  ma’am;  and  Mary's 
been  to  all  the  neighbors,  and  none  of  ’em  has 
seen  him.  Most  likely  he’s  been  ’deed  off  for 
his  clothes.” 

Mrs.  Kenneth  sat  down  in  the  nearest  seat 
and  grew  very  white. 

“ Take  a drink,  ma’am  ? I’ll  make  a cup  o’ 
tea  in  a minute,  before  the  dinner’s  done.” 

44 1 will  go  out  at  once  and  look  for  him  while 
I have  my  cloak  on.  I won’t  wait  for  the  tea. 
I’ll  take  a cake  for  him  if  I find  him.” 

“If  I find  him!”  and  the  whole  great  city  to 
look  through. 

“ Why,  Katy,  dear,  I took  you  for  a genteel 
hall  thief,  you  seemed  so  frightened  when  I came 
up—” 

44  Oh,  Tom,  our  little  Frankie  is  lost ! What 
shall  we  do?  where  shall  we  go?”  followed  by 
broken  explanations,  mingled  with  sobs  and 
tears.  / 

“Let  us  leave  his  description  at  the  police 
station,  in  the  first  place,”  said  Mr.  Kenneth, 
j “and  then  we  can  search  for  him  afterward. 
Lost  children  are  generally  taken  there  if  they 
fall  into  honest  hands.” 

Of  course  the  search  was  continued.  Neither 
parent  could  think  of  going  home  to  a comfort- 
able dinner  with  the  possibility  before  them  of 
their  poor  little  child  wandering  bewildered  and 
hungry,  or  even  worse ; perhaps  crushed  by  run- 
away sleighs,  or  a victim  to  thieves,  or  nobody 
knows  what  horror  might  have  befallen  him. 

The  streets  were  full  of  happy-looking  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  carrying  odd-shaped  bundles 
or  well-laden  baskets.  Sometimes  a shivering 
child  begged  for  44  a cent  for  Christmas,”  not  to 
be  refused,  only  to  be  asked  the  one  great  ques- 
tion. Of  all,  both  gentle  and  simple,  was  the 
question  asked,  “Had  they  seen  the  lost  boy?” 
And  all  the  Christmas-loving  crowd  pitied  the 
pale  man  and  the  anxious  lady  as  they  gave  the 
reluctant  negative. 

Out  of  the  fashionable  streets;  at  obscure  sta- 
tions ; at  cheap  boarding-houses ; at  shops  of  all 
sorts,  even  down  to  the  tenement  houses,  redo- 
lent of  whisky,  beer,  onions,  filth,  and  blasphe- 
my; at  windows  bright  with  Christmas  garni- 
ture ; and  at  all  open  doors,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  were  the  sad  inquiries  made,  and  still 
with  the  same  discouraging  result. 

44  Oh,  if  our  darling  is  indeed  living,  and  is 
ever  held  in  our  arms  again,  we  will  not  forget 
the  children  that  may  be  wandering  in  the 
streets,  will  we,  dear  Tom  ?” 

44  There  is  no  use  going  further,”  said  Mr. 
Kenneth.  44  You  are  tired  out  and  chilled 
through.  We  will  go  home,  and  I will  see  the 
chief  of  police  again.  Perhaps  he  pay  have 
heard  some  tidings  of  our  boy.” 
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Slowly  and  sadly  they  retrod  their  way.  The 
wind  had  risen  to  a gale ; the  streets  were  full 
of  flying  snow.  As  the  street-cars  passed,  with 
their  glowing  red  and  green  lights,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth urged  his  wife  to  ride  home ; but  no ; she 
might  lose  a chance  of  hearing  or  seeing  some- 
thing of  her  child.  But  after  all  their  weary 
travel  they  reached  home  comfortless. 

“Haven’t  ye  seen  the  man  with  a star?” 
cried  Mary,  as  they  entered.  “God  be  praised  I 
he'll  be  here  in  a minnit,  and  he’s  heard  of 
Frankie  1 and  if  ever  I let  the  darlint  out  of  my 
sight  again  when  his  mother’s  away  I wish  I 
may — but  there  he  is,  this  blessed  minnit  1” 

And  the  instantly-opened  door  admitted  the 
stout  Murdock  before  ho  had  time  to  ring. 

“Your  boy  is  all  right,  Mr.  Kenneth,’*  said 
the  man.  “ A poor  woman,  a very  honest  wo- 
man too,  found  him  and  reported  him  at  my  sta- 
tion. He’s  had  some  supper,  and  is  asleep  on 
her  bed.  It’s  all  right,  but  they’re  very  poor.” 

“Thank  God  for  itl”  cried  little  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth, as  her  head  went  down  on  Tom’s  coat- 
collar  ; and  between  ciying  and  laughing  the 
little  woman  was  near  demented. 

“I’ll  just  step  and  get  a carriage  for  you,” 
suggested  the  considerate  Murdock,  and  went 
out  of  the  front-door  with  a bang. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  take  them  something?” 
suggested  the  thoughtful  father — “some  sup- 
per ; as  ours  has  cooled  for  nothing,  let  us  take 
it  to  them.” 

By  the  time  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  the 
belated  dinner  was  packed  in  a basket*  and 
Mary  handed  it  into  the  carriage  window. 

There  was  no  useless  delaying  now  to  ask  the 
bootless  question.  They  had  only  to  drive  as 
rapidly  as  the  driver  would  consent  to  go,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  crooked  way  was  traveled, 
and  the  steep  stairs  ascended,  and  only  a thin 
plank  between  the  three  who  longed  so  tender- 
ly for  each  other.  A moment’s  conference 
through  the  keyhole,  a moment’s  delay  to  light 
the  tiny  candle  end,  and  Mrs.  Kennoth  was 
kneeling  beside  the  bed  with  Frankie  in  her 
arms,  praying,  sobbing,  kissing,  and  otherwise 
deporting  herself  like  the  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted little  woman  that  she  w'as. 

“No,  Mr.  Kenneth,”  said  Mrs.  Warren,  “it's 
not  me  that  will  be  paid  for  doing  my  duty. 
You’d  have  done  the  same  by  Bobby  if  you  found 
him.” 

“And  his  little  bare  feet!”  exclaimed  the 
mother,  kissing  them;  “where  are  his  shoes 
and  stockings  ?” 

“Indeed  the  dear  child  would  have  them 
hung  up  by  the  chimney  for  Santa  Claus.” 

“It  seems  too  bad  to  take  them  down  when 
he  had  made  calculations  for  Bobby  as  well  as 
himself.  Suppose  we  leave  the  stockings  and 
something  to  fill  them  ? I’ll  keep  his  feet  warm 
in  my  hands,”  said  Mr.  Kenneth. 

“And  Santa  Claus  has  promised  to  come  and 
bring  us  a tree  to-morrow  evening,”  said  Mrs. 
Kenneth,  “ and  I want  you  and  Bobby  to  come. 
Maybe  something  will  be  there  for  Bobby.” 


“Oh,  mamma!”  said  Frankie,  waking  up; 
“ I lost  my  sled,  and  I had  some  supper,  and 
they’ve  such  a nice  kitty  here — see!”  * 

“ Why  it’s  our  old  Bruno ! see  his  one  white 
ear!  I didn’t  think  when  I sent  Maiy  off  with 
him  that  I should  ever  see  him  again.  Now  we 
are  ready,  darling ! Come  in  the  morning  to 
that  address  (Mrs.  Warren  giving  a card),  I shall 
want  your  help.” 

I need  tell  no  long  story  to  inform  the  world 
how  happy  they  all  were  that  night,  and  how 
Santa  Claus  filled  the  stockings  which  were  left 
hanging  by  the  chimney,  nor  how  Frankie’s  feet 
were  kept  in  papa’s  warm  hands  all  the  way  home, 
nor  how  the  folks  in  the  garret  had  a nice  hot 
breakfast,  not  forgetting  Tom,  otherwise  Bruno, 
who  inwardly  chuckled  that  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er he  and  Santa  Claus  had  brought  about  this 
pleasant  order  of  things.  Or,  to  tell  how  upon 
that  Christmas  night,  when  the  children  made 
their  entrance  into  Fairy  Land,  and  were  shown 
the  wonderful  tree  in  the  best  parlor  blossoming 
with  lighted  tapers,  and  fruited  heavily  with 
precious  gifts,  which  Santa  Claus  did  them  the 
honor  to  distribute  in  person,  and  which  in- 
cluded a stout  suit  of  clothes,  shoes  and  all,  for 
Bobby,  besides  school-books,  and  lots  of  com- 
forts for  his  mother,  who  had  been  fitted  out 
with  a decent  dress  by  contrite  Mary,  stimulated 
thereunto,  I must  confess,  by  a new  delaine  for 
herself,  and  how 

“After  the  evening 
Calmly  expended. 

Happily  ended. 

Slumbered  they  softly  in  sweetest  repose." 

After  the  visitors  were  gone,  Mrs.  Kenneth’s 
head  rested  on  Tom’s  waistcoat  for  a moment  as 
she  whispered : 

“ I was  near  crying  yesterday,  Tom,  that  we 
were  so  far  from  home  and  were  such  strangers 
here,  that  we  could  have  no  company  to  our 
Christmas  dinner;  but  to-night  we  have  had 
God’s  own  Christmas  Guests,  such  as  ‘are  al- 
ways with  us.*  ” 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 

IL— NEW  YEAR’S  TO  TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

NEW-YEAR’S  DAY ! There  is  but  one  step 
from  the  grave  to  the  gay ; the  dirge  of  tba 
parted  year  has  hardly  faded  from  our  ears  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  greet  his  new-born  suc- 
cessor. Like  the  Chamberlain  of  Louis  XIV., 
who,  breaking  his  staff  of  office,  pronounced, 
“The  King  is  dead,”  and  then  seizing  another 
wand  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  exclaimed, 
“Long  live  the  King!”  so  it  ever  is  with  a 
parting  and  a coming  year. 

For  many  centuries  there  was  no  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  day  upon  which  the  year  should 
begin.  The  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Indian 
nations  commenced  it  with  the  first  new  moon 
in  the  month  of  March  ; the  Persians  in  June ; 
the  Egyptians  early  in  autumn,  the  first  day 
coinciding  with  the  rising  of  the  dog-star.  /The 
Jews  had  a sacred  and  a civil  year.  The  for- 
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mer  began  in  March  or  April,  and  the  latter  in 
September  or  October,  both  varying  with  the 
lunation.  The  early  Greeks  had  no  settled 
year ; when  their  descendants  adopted  one  they 
commenced  it  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Ro- 
mans, like  the  Jews,  had  two  years ; the  sacred 
one  began  on  the  first  of  March,  and  the  civil 
on  the  first  of  January.  The  early  Christians 
considered  the  vernal  equinox  as  the  time  at 
which  the  year  ought  properly  to  commence. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  Christmas  was  regarded  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate time.  So  discrepant  were  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

In  1 654,  however,  Charles  IX.  of  France  de- 
termined by  a decree,  that  henceforth,  in  accord- 
ance wdth  the  Roman  calendar,  the  year  should 
begin  upon  the  first  day  of  January ; and  at  last 
all  Christians  concurred  in  adopting  the  latter 
day  as  the  initial  point  of  the  civil  year.  For 
some  time,  it  is  true,  England  maintained  two 
years — a legal  one,  which  began  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  and  a historic  one,  which  began 
on  the  first  of  January — but  after  the  adoption 
of  the  New  Style,  in  1752,  the  two  were  united, 
so  that  the  first  of  January  should  henceforth  be 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  Some  chronol- 
ogists  aver,  we  believe,  that  this  day  coincides 
with  that  on  which  man  was  created.  Of  the 
correctness  of  this  averment  we  will  not  attempt 
to  speak.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  the  exact  date  of  the  cre- 
ation of  Adam.  Doubtless  the  “learned  The- 
bans” who  have  investigated  the  question  have 
arrived  as  neatly  at  the  truth  as  the  case  will 
permit. 

The  Church  begins  her  year  at  Advent — four 
Sundays  before  Christmas — “therein,”  as  Dr. 
Hook  remarks,  “differing  from  all  other  accounts 
of  time  whatsoever.  The  reason  of  which  is, 
because  she  does  not  number  her  days,  or  meas- 
ure her  seasons,  so  much  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun  as  by  the  course  of  our  Saviour ; beginning 
and  counting  on  her  year  with  Him  who,  being 
the  true  ‘ Sun  of  Righteousness,1  began  now  to 
rise  upon  the  world,  and,  as  the  4 Day-Star  on 
high,1  to  enlighten  them  that  sat  in  spiritual 
darkness.” 

The  year  is  naturally  regulated  by  the  sea- 
sons, as  these  are  by  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 
tropics  or  equator.  The  solar , tropical , or  equi- 
noctial year , thus  defined,  contains  365  days,  5 
hours,  48  minutes,  and  48  seconds ; though  the 
ordinary  civil  year  consists  of  365  days.  Julius 
Caesar,  n.c.  45,  established  the  year  at  365  days 
and  6 hours,  and  to  make  it  agree  with  the  sun’s 
course  ordered  a day  to  bo  intercalated  every 
fourth  year  before  the  24th  of  February,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  computation  of  time, 
happened  on  the  6th  before  the  calends  of  March, 
and  which  was  therefore  reckoned  twice,  and 
called  bissextile . The  error  committed  by  Cajsar 
of  making  the  year  11  minutes  and  11  seconds 
too  long  was  rectified  under  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
in  1582 ; by  dropping  ten  days  from  the  month 
of  October  in  that  year,  and  omitting  one  day  in 


every  400  years  thereafter — that  is,  the  first 
year  of  every  fourth  century  is  not  a bissextile  or 
leap-year.  The  amended  calendar  of  Gregory 
was  introduced  immediately  (1582)  into  all  Ro- 
manist countries ; into  most  others  in  1710 ; and 
adopted  in  England  in  1752.  At  the  latter  date 
the  error  had  increased  by  10  or  11  days.  Ac- 
cordingly by  Act  of  Parliament  11  days  were 
dropped  from  the  year  1710  by  calling  the  3d 
of  September  the  14th.  This  change  constitutes 
the  difference  between  Old  and  New  Style . The 
former,  however,  still  prevails  in  Russia,  and  is 
retained  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  of  Great 
Britain. 

New-Year’s  Day  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar is  the  Octave  of  Christmas,  or  the  Feast  of 
the  Circumcision.  It  is  thus  called  because  it 
occurs  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  Nativity, 
when  our  Saviour  was  circumcised  and  named 
Jksus,  according  to  the  command  of  the  angel. 

“The  institution  of  New-Year’s  Day  as  a 
feast  or  day  of  rejoicing,”  Haydn  tells  us,  “ is 
the  oldest  on  authentic  record  transmitted  down 
to  our  times,  and  still  observed.  The  feast  was 
instituted  by  Nutna,  and  was  dedicated  to  Janus 
(who  presided  over  the  new  year),  January  1, 
713  b.c.  On  this  day  the  Romans  sacrificed  to 
Janus  a cake  of  new  sifted  meal,  with  salt,  in- 
cense, and  wine;  and  all  the  mechanics  began 
something  of  their  art  or  trade ; tlie  men  of  let- 
ters did  the  same  as  to  books,  poems,  etc. ; and 
the  consuls,  though  chosen  before,  took  the  chair 
and  entered  upon  their  office  this  day.  After 
the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
perors, the  consuls  marched  on  New-Year’s  Day 
to  the  capitol,  attended  by  a crowd,  all  in  new 
clothes,  when  two  white  bulls  never  yoked  were 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A great  deal 
of  incense  and  other  perfumes  were  spent  in  the 
temple ; the  flamens,  together  with  the  consuls, 
during  the  religious  solemnity,  offered  their  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  em- 
peror, after  having  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  confirmed  all  public  acts  done  by  him  in 
the  preceding  year.”  These  ceremonies  were 
followed  by  festivities  that  lasted  several  days 
and  embraced  all  classes.  It  was  a time  of 
universal  rejoicing,  when  presents  were  inter- 
changed, and  differences  reconciled  in  a way 
which  Christians  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  was  a day  of  good 
omen;  a day  “worthy  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  stone,”  and  on  which  no  unlucky  word 
was  uttered  to  mar  the  general  joy. 

The  origin  of  the  present  observance  of  New- 
Year’s  Day  has  been  traced  by  some  to  the  Ro- 
man festival.  The  latter  probably  exerted  an 
influence;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  to  celebrate 
the  first  day  of  the  year ; and  that,  accordingly, 
in  all  countries,  traces  are  found  of  the  custom 
having  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  feeling  which  prompts  it  is  well  described 
by  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  the  charming  essays 
of  Elia ; 

“Every  man  hath  two  birthdays — two  days, 
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at  least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him  upon  re- 
volving the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects  his  mor- 
% tal  duration.  The  one  is  that  which  in  an 
especial  manner  he  termeth  his.  In  the  gradu- 
al desuetude  of  old  observances  this  custom  of 
solemnizing  our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly 
passed  away,  or  is  left  to  children,  who  reflect 
nothing  about  the  matter,  nor  understand  any 
thing  beyond  the  cake  and  orange.  But  the 
birth  of  a new  year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to 
be  pretermitted  by  king  or  cobbler.  No  one 
ever  regarded  the  first  of  January  with  indif- 
ference. It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their 
time,  and  count  upon  what  is  left.  It  is  the 
nativity  of  our  common  Adam.” 

New-Year's  Day  in  England,  in  the  olden 
time,  being  the  central  point  of  the  Holidays, 
was  celebrated  by  great  rejoicings  and  merry- 
makings; among  which,  of  course,  the  wassail 
bowl  played  a conspicuous  part.  Of  all  the  cus- 
toms, however,  which  characterized  this  day 
none  appears  to  have  been  more  general  than 
that  of  making  New-Year's  gifts.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  the  “Popish  Kingdome”  of  Naogeorgus: 

Tills  is  Newc-Yearcs  day, 
whereon  to  every  friend 
They  costly  presents  in  do  bring, 
and  New -Ye  area  gif  tea  do  aende ; 

These  giftes  the  husband  gives  his  wife, 
and  father  eke  the  childe. 

And  master  on  his  men  bestowes 
the  Like  with  favour  milde. 

Gascoigne  also,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  writes,  that  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pres- 
ents to  their  landlords  to  insure  their  good-will. 
And  when  the  fcenauntes  caiue  to  pay  their  quarter’s  rent, 
They  bring  some  foule  at  Mid  .-so miner,  a dish  of  fish  in 
Lent; 

At  Chrismasse  n capon,  at  Michaelmasc  a goo?c ; 

And  somewhat  else  at  New-Year's  tide  for  feare  their 
lease  Hie  loose. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  pervaded  every 
country,  and  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all 
classes.  On  the  recurrence  of  every  New  Year 
friends  and  relatives  exchanged  souvenirs,  thus 
strengthening  the  ties  of  affection  and  kindred, 
and  causing  the  hearts  of  all  around  to  glow 
with  kindly  feeling.  Loyal  subjects  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  present  their  re- 
spective sovereigns  with  gifts,  which  varied  in 
quality  and  value  with  the  ]>osition  and  means 
of  the  donors.  Many  of  the  presents  made  were 
curious.  “Honest  old  Latimer,”  says  Hone, 
“ instead  of  presenting  Henry  VIII,  with  a parse 
of  gold,  ns  was  customary,  for  a New-Year’s  gift, 
put  into  the  king’s  hand  a New  Testament,  with 
& leaf  conspicuously  folded  down  at  Hebrews 
xiii.  4,  which,  on  reference,  will  bo  found  to  have 
been  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  though  not  per- 
haps well  accepted.”  Queen  Elizabeth  is  thought 
to  have  maintained  her  immense  wardrobe  from 
the  New-Year’s  contributions  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects ; and  as  the  old  lady  never  wore  a dress 
twice,  and  left  at  her  death  about  a thousand, 
to  say  nothing  of  jewelry,  and  whatever  else 
goes  to  make  up  the  j>ersonncl  of  a queen,  it  may 
be  imagined  what  they  amounted  to.  Indeed, 


from  lists  preserved,  they  were  not  less  in  num- 
ber than  variety.  Some  off  them  mnst  h&ife 
been  of  great  value.  We  read  of  a fan  set  with 
diamonds  having  been  presented  to  Queen  Bess 
which  must  have  rendered  “ fanning”  quite  an 
expensive  amusement.  The  highest  gift  in 
money,  £40,  is  set  down  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  lists  referred  to  contain  pret- 
ty much  every  thing  from  “jewels”  to  a “glass 
of  sweet  water.”  As  Mr.  Hone  observes,  “These 
gifts  to  Elizabeth  call  to  recollection  the  tempt- 
ing articles  which  Autolycus  invites  the  countiy 
girls  to  buy : he  enters  singing,  . 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow; 

Cypress,  black  as  e’er  was  crow ; 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses; 

Buglo  bracelets,  necklace  amber; 

Perfume  for  a lady’s  chamber; 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pin?,  and  poking  slicks  of  steel, 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel 
Come,  buy  of  me,  come : come  buy,  come  buy ; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry, 

Come,  buy.” 

“Dr.  Drake  says,”  adds  Mr.  Hone,  “that 
though  Elizabeth  made  returns  to  the  New- 
Year’s  gifts  in  plate  and  other  articles,  yet  she 
took  sufficient  care  that  the  balance  should  be 
in  her  own  favor.” 

But  Queen  Bess  was  not  the  only  sovereign 
who  received  New-Year’s  gifts ; the  custom  was 
long  in  vogue,  and  other  instances  of  it  could  be 
quoted. 

“Gloves,”  writes  Mr.  Hone,  “were  custom- 
ary New-Year’B  gifts.  They  were  more  expens- 
ive than  in  our  times,  and  occasionally  a money- 
present  was  tendered  instead : this  was  called 
‘glove- money.’  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  decreed  in  favor  of  a Mrs.  Croaker 
against  the  Lord  Arundel.  On  the  following 
New-Year’s  Day,  in  token  of  her  gratitude,  she 
presented  Sir  Thomas  with  a pair  of  gloves  con- 
taining forty  angels.  * It  would  be  against  good 
manners,’  said  the  Chancellor,  ‘to  forsake  a 
gentlewoman’s  New-Year’s  gift,  and  I accept 
the  gloves;  their  lining  you  will  please  other- 
wise bestow.*  ” 

Pins,  like  gloves,  were  also  popular  gifts,  and 
often  presented  on  New-Year’s  Day.  Until  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  sticks  and  skewers 
were  used.  Upon  the  latter  pins  were  a decided 
improvement,  though  at  first  somewhat  expens- 
ive. From  the  sums  granted  for  that  purpose 
came  the  phrase  “pin-money,”  now  applied  to 
allowances  for  strictly  personnl  enjoyment. 

“New-Year’s  gifts,”  says  Dr.  Drake,  “were 
given  and  received  with  the  mutual  expression 
of  good  wishes,  and  particularly  that  of  a happy 
new  year.  The  compliment  was  sometimes  paid 
at  each  other’s  doors  in  the  form  of  a song ; but 
more  generally,  especially  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland and  in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered 
very  early  in  the  morning  by  some  young  men 
and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  pre- 
sented the  spiced  bowl  (the  wassail  bowl)  and 
hailed  you  with  the  gratulations  of  the  season.” 
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The  latter  is,  in  fact;  a continuation  of  the  was- 
sailing of  New-Year’s  Ere. 

Herrick,  the  poet  of  “ old  English  customs  and 
rural  festivals,”  in  his  Hesperides,  presents  Sir 
Simon  Steward  with  the  following  New-Year’s 


Verse,  crowned  with  ivy  and  with  holly; 

That  tells  of  winters  tales  and  mirth. 

That  milk-maids  make  about  the  hearth; 

Of  Christmas*  sports,  the  wassail  howl, 

That  tost-up  after  fox-i’-th’-hole ; 

Of  blind-man-buff,  and  of  the  care 
That  young  men  have  to  shoe  the  mare ; 

Of  twelfth-tide  cakes,  of  pease  and  beans, 
Wherewith  ye  moke  those  merry  Beenes: 

Of  crackling  laurel,  which  fore-grounds 
. Of  those,  and  such  like  things,  for  shift. 

Wo  send  instead  of  Xcw-  Year's  gift. 

Read  then,  and  when  yonr  faces  shine 
With  buxom  meat  and  cap*  ring  wine. 
Remember  us  in  caps  full  crown'd 
And  let  your  city  health  go  rouud. 

Then,  as  ye  sit  about  your  embers, 

Call  not  to  mind  the  fled  Decembers; 

But  think  on  these  that  are  t*  appear 
As  daughters  to  the  Instant  year; 

And  to  the  bagpipes  all  address 
Till  sleep  take  place  of  weariness. 

And  thus  throughout  the  Christmas  plays 
Frolic  the  full  twelve  holidays, 

New-Year’s  Day  all  over  the  world  is  a gala- 
day,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  people  of  every 
nation  in  accordance  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  each.  The  English  are  merry  and 
jolly  with  feasting  and  fun ; the  French  light- 
hearted and  gay — toujour s bagatelle;  the  Dutch 
mirthful,  though  quiet;  and  all  joyous  and 
happy. 

New-Year’s  Day  in  our  country  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  paying  visits  to  the  ladies 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  thus  making  up  for 
all  past  delinquencies  of  that  sort  which  they  may 
have  committed.  The  custom  may  be  traced  to 
the  Knickerbockers  of  Gotham.  Whether  it  was 
in  its  origin  peculiar  to  the  Mynheers  of  New 
Amsterdam,  or  whether  they  inherited  it  from 
their  ancestors,  along  with  their  discriminating 
taste  in  the  matter  of  koeken  and  schnapps , we 
can  not  inform  our  readers  because  we  do  not 
know.  All  we  can  say  upon  the  subject  is, 
that  the  custom  of  paying  New-Year’s  visits,  to- 
gether with  koeken  and  schnapps,  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to  our  time  by  the  honest  Dutchmen, 
for  which  wo  duly  honor  their  memory.  Albeit 
the  koeken  and  schnapps  of  the  present  day  have 
greatly  degenerated ; and  we  venture  to  affirm 
that,  if  the  good  old  Wouter  Van  T wilier  could 
arise  to  decide  the  question,  for  once,  he  would 
have  no  “ doubts  about  the  matter.”  The  cus- 
tom of  paying  New-Year’s  visits,  however,  con- 
tinues in  all  its  excellence ; and  we  can  not  but 
regard  it  as  a marked  evidence  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  New  York,  that  a custom  peculiar- 
ly hers  should  have  spread  to  so  many  of  our 
towns  and  throughout  so  large  a portion  of  eur 
country.  Wherever  New  Yorkers  go  the  cus- 
tom of  making  visits  on  New-Year’s  goes,  and 
we  believe  it  may  be  found  not  less  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The  custom  is 


a good  one,  and  the  observance*  of  it  reflects 
credit  upon  the  taste  of  our  people ; for  to  be- 
gin the  year  with  a renewal  and  interchange  of 
social  courtesies  is  a pleasant  usage — one  well 
worthy  to  be  preserved  and  honored. 

Welcome,  a bright  welcome,  to  the  New  Year! 
May  it  prove  a happy  one  to  all  as  time  moves 
forward ! 

Years  ma y roll  on  and  manhood's  brow  grow  cold. 
And  life's  dull  winter  spread  its  dark'ning  pall 
O'er  cherished  hopes;  yet  time  can  not  withhold 
A precious  boon  which  mem’ry  gives  to  aU: 

Fond  recollection,  when  a tale  is  told 
Which  forms  the  record  of  life’s  festival. 

Recalls  tho  pleasures  of  life's  opening  scene, 

And  age  seems  young— remembering  w hat  hath  been. 

We  will  not  dwell  long  upon  the  four  days 
that  intervene  between  New-Year’s  and  Twelfth- 
Night  They  are  all  devoted  to  saints  of  the 
Roman  calendar. 

January  2. — St,  Macarius  and  others, — He  is 
the  patron  saint  of  confectioners,  having  been 
one  himself.  Whether  his  u sweet  things”  were 
confined  to  sugar-plums  we  can  not  say.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
devil,  as  saints  generally  are.  Making  a jour- 
ney once  of  nine  miles  through  a desert,  “ at  the 
end  of  every  mile  he  set  up  a reed  in  the  earth 
to  mark  his  track  against  he  returned  ; but  the 
devil  pulled  them  all  up,  made  a bundle  of 
them,  and  placed  them  at  Macarius’s  head  while 
he  lay  asleep,  so  that  the  saint  with  great  diffi- 
culty found  his  way  home  again.”  So  says  the 
Golden  Legend ; but  we  incline  to  think  that 
the  wandering  of  the  good  Baint  in  the  desert 
was  similar  to  the  aberration  of  the  lost  Pleiad. 
Fortunately  the  consequences  were  not  so  bad. 
On  this  day,  A.p.  17,  died  Ovid  and  Livy — two 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age. 

January  3. — St,  Genevieve, — She  is,  or  was, 
the  Patroness  of  Paris.  Her  name  recalls  the 
spirit-stirring  lines  of  Macaulay : 

Ho!  gallant  noblea  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms 
be  bright  1 

Hoi  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward 
to-night. 

And  Coleridge’s  exquisite  poem : 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve. 

The  legends  referring  to  her  are  quite  numer- 
ous ; among  others  it  is  mentioned  that  the  an- 
gels sang  when  she  was  born. 

January  4. — St,  Titus. — Ho  was  Bishop  of 
Crete.  Nothing  particular  marks  the  day. 

January  6. — St.  Simeon  Stylites . — An  Egyp- 
tian saint,  so  called  from  his  having  lived  for 
years  upon  the  top  of  a stulos  or  pillar.  He 
was  the  most  eminent  and  probably  the  most 
insane  of  the  saints  who 

hoped  to  merit  heaven 
By  making  earth  a hell. 

January  G. — Twelfth-Day. — The  Epiphany. — 
We  have  arrived  at  the  last  of  the  Holidays ; 
the  gay  season  is  almost  over.  Christmas,  the 
gentle  andjoyeuse  day , with  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions and  glad  merry-makings,  has  been  duly 
celebrated;  the  sad  echoes  of  the  requiem  for 
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the  dying  year  have  sounded  in  our  ears ; his 
successor  has  been  welcomed  with  ample  gratu- 
lations ; and  it  only  remains  for  ns  to  close  the 
festal  period  with  a tribute  to  Twelfth-Day,  or 
Twelfth-Night,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

Shakspcare  has  rendered  the  latter  name  fa- 
miliar, and  given  to  it  an  inevitable  priority  by 
conferring  it  upon  one  of  his  most  fascinating 
comedies — one,  too,  which  contains  limes  almost 
unrivaled  for  their  beauty.  In  illustration  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  opening  scene : 

That  strain  again— It  had  a dying  fan: 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odor.  Enough;  no  mors; 

*Tia  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  comment  upon  Shaks- 
peare ; but  we  think  it  but  just  to  say  that  it  is 
supposed  that  in  this  play  the  anthor  derived  an 
idea  or  two  from  our  old  acquaintance  Barnaby 
Googe;  who,  having  done  the  world  so  good  a 
service  by  translating  Naogeorgus,  deserves  that 
we  remember  him,  and  not  forget  him  as  the 
chief  butler  did  Joseph. 

Sweet  is  tho  breath  of  vernal  shower, 

Sweet  music's  melting  fell;  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

‘ i Twelfth-Day,”  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar, is  known  as  the  Ejnphcmy^  or  the  “Mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.1*  On  that 
day,  it  was  supposed,  the  Magi  worshiped  the 
infant  Sari  our.  The  real  time,  however,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Wise  Men  at  Bethlehem  is  uncer- 
tain ; but  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  it  hap- 
pened so  long  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In 
all  probability  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  took 
place  very  soon  after  the  25th  of  December. 

Referring  to  the  “Manifestation  of  Light,” 
at  an  early  period  Christmas  was  often  styled 
the  “Greater”  and  Twelfth-Day  the  “Lesser” 
Epiphany ; subsequently  the  name  became  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  6th  of  January.  In  En- 
gland, after  tho  introduction  of  the  New  Style, 
the  Epiphany  was  frequently  called  “ old”  Christ- 
mas ; for,  before  the  eleven  days  were  dropped 
from  the  year,  the  present  25th  of  December  and 
6th  of  January  precisely  coincided. 

Twelfth-Day  being  the  conclusion  of  the  Hol- 
idays was  celebrated  in  olden  time  with  the 
greatest  hilarity.  We  have  before  spoken  of 
the  Saxon  custom  of  “ wassailing”  on  Christ- 
mas-eve,  New-Year’s  eve,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  season ; but  Twelfth-Day  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  it  than  any  other  day ; so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  wc  believe  it  was  not  infrequent- 
ly called  Wassail  Day. 

Otir  readers  will  remember  the  fine  scene  in 
“Ivanhoe”  in  which  is  described  the  interview 
that  took  place  between  King  Richard  and  tho 
hermit  in  the  cell  of  St.  Dunstan.  “ Woes  hael , 
Sir  Sluggish  Knight!”  exclaims  the  Holy  Clerk 
of  Copmanhurst,  as  he  drains  his  cup  of  canary 
to  the  health  of  his  guest  and  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  his  inner  man.  “ Drink  hael”  responds 
the  disguised  monarch,  and  does  reason  to  his 
host  in  a “ similar  brimmer.”  From  this  form  * 


of  pledging  came  the  phrase  “ wassailing.”  The 
words  woes  hael  and  drink  hael—  literally,  “ be 
in  health”  and  “ drink  health” — were,  according 
to  De  Le  Moor,  the  “ usual  phrases  of  quaffing 
among  the  earliest  civilized  inhabitants”  of 
Great  Britain. 

u Hmte  hire,  and  sitte  hire,  and  glad  dronko  hire  hell, 

And  that  was  tho  in  thi*  land  the  vent  was-haiL” 

Another  poet  writes : 

Health,  my  lord  klngl  the  sweet  Rowena  said; 

Health,  cry'd  the  chieftain,  to  the  Saxon  maid ; 

From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise, 

We  still  retain  and  must  forever  prise. 

“The  phrase  * wassail,'”  says  Mrs.  Howitt, 
“has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  Saxon 
woes  hael , which  seems  to  be  probable  enough. 
But  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  has  prevail- 
ed in  other  tiroes  and  among  other  people.  The 
Greeks  might  have  been  the  originators  of  toast- 
ing, and,  at  all  events,  the  custom  prevailed 
among  them ; they  drank  to  the  gods,  to  the 
magistrates,  and  to  each  other ; and  the  Chris- 
tians only  followed  their  example  when  they 
drank  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  blessed  archangel  St.  Michael, 
to  which  the  competitors  responded  by  a devout 
cAmen!’  So,  too,  the  old  Danes  drank  to 
Thor,  Woden,  and  their  kindred  deities;  and 
when  converted  to  Christianity  they  only  changed 
the  object,  drinking  on  Christmas  Day  to  St. 
Olave,  who  had  converted  them — or  otherwise, 
as  the  case  might  be ; while  the  Icelanders 
drank  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther. Bumpers  are  of  remote  antiquity,  as  we 
read  in  Athemeus.  Sometimes,  when  the  Greeks 
drank  to  the  health  of  any  one,  they  sent  him 
an  empty  cup ; at  others  the  toaster  would  taste 
the  wine  and  send  it  round  to  the  person  whom 
he  saluted.  In  toasting  a mistress  they  emptied 
as  many  cups  as  there  were  letters  to  her  name.” 

A massy  bowl,  to  deck  the  Jovial  day. 

Flashed  from  its  ample  round  a sun-like  ray. 

The  wassail  bowl,  which  figured  so  largely 
in  the  festivities  of  by-gone  times,  was  a large, 
massy  bowl,  variously  ornamented  and  adorned, 
which  was  filled  with  a browage  composed  of 
“ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crab- 
apples,”  facetiously  termed  1 6 lamb's  wooF — 

To  the  eons  of  eacrcd  union  dear 
It  welcomed  with  lamb's  wool  the  rising  year. 

The  wassail  bowl  probably  suggested  to  Shaks- 
peare  the  “gossip’s  bowl”  that  Master  Puck 
sometimes  played  pranks  in,  or  was  perhaps  the 
same. 

Thou  speak'st  aright, 

I am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
....Sometimes  lurk  I in  a gossip's  bowl, 

In  very  likeness  of  a roasted  crab; 

And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I bob, 

And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 

Wassailing  usually,  though  not  always,  took 
place  in  the  evening.  Around  the  mighty  bowl 
would  the  company  of  good  people  jovially  sit 
and  drink  to  one  another,  while  many  a jest 
and  many  a gibe  added  zest  to  the  scene.  Some- 
times they  would  form  a procession  and  march, 
old  and  young,  to  the  orchards,  where  with  di- 
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yen  ceremonies,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
neighborhood,  they  Would  wassail  the  trees  in 
order  that  they  might  bear  abundantly.  In 
Devonshire  they  sprinkled  cider  upon  the  apple- 
trees,  at  the  same  time  pledging  them  and  sing- 
ing: 

Health  to  thee 
Good  apple-tree! 

Well  to  bear  pocket- fulla,  hat-fuHa, 

Feckr fulla,  buahel-folli. 

Or,  * 

Here's  to  thee 
Old  apple-tree! 

Whence  then  m&yeftt  bud  and  whence  them  mayst  blow, 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow! 

HaU-full,  cape-full, 

Bushel— bushel— Mcks-fnll, 

And  my  pockets  full  too. 

Huxsa! 

Another  custom  was,  for  the  whole  company 
to  go  the  rounds  from  house  to  house,  drinking 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  and  expressing  all 
manner  of  good  wishes  in  their  behalf,  and 
chanting  carols  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hone  for  the  following 
carol,  which  “is  sung  in  Gloucestershire  on 
New-Year's  Ere 

Wassail!  wassail!  over  the  town; 

Our  toast  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  Is  brown: 

Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a maplin  tree; 

We  be  good  fellows  all,  I drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to and  to  his  right  ear, 

God  send  our  malster  a happy  New  Year; 

A happy  Now  Year  as  e’or  he  did  see — 

With  my  wassailing  bowl  I drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to , and  to  his  right  eye; 

God  send  our  mistress  a good  Christmas  p!o: 

A good  Christmas  pie  as  e’er  I did  see, 

With  my  wassailing  bowl  I drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  Filpail,t  and  her  long  tall; 

God  send  our  m caster  us  never  may  fall 
Of  a cup  of  good  beer,  I pray  you  draw  neer; 

And  then  you  shall  hear  our  jolly  wassail. 

Be  here  any  maids,  I suppose  there  be  some; 

Sure  they  will  not  let  young  men  stand  on  the  cold  stone; 
Sing  hey  O maids,  coma  troll  back  tho  pin, 

And  the  fairest  maid  in  the  house,  let  us  all  In. 

Come,  butler,  come  bring  us  a bowl  of  the  best: 

I hope  your  soul  in  heaven  may  rest: 

But  if  you  do  bring  us  a bowl  of  the  small. 

Then  down  fall  butler,  bowl,  and  all. 

Also  another — a Staffordshire  carol  for  Twelfth- 
Night — from  which  we  take  a few  verses ; 

A jolly  waasel  bowl, 

A waasel  of  good  ale, 

Well  fare  the  butler's  soul 
That  setteth  this  to  sale; 

Our  jolly  wasscl. 

Good  dame,  here  at  your  door 
Our  waasel  we  begin; 

We  all  are  maidens  poor. 

We  pray  now  let  us  in 

With  our  waasel. 

Our  waasel  we  do  fill 
With  apples  and  with  spice; 

Then  grant  us  your  good  will 
To  taste  here  once  or  twice 

Of  our  good  waasel. 


* Name  of  a bone.  t Name  of  a cow. 


This  is  our  merry  night 
Of  choosing  King  and  Queen; 

Then  be  it  your  delight 
That  something  may  be  seen 
In  our  wassel. 

And  now  we  must  be  gone, 

To  seek  out  more  good  cheer; 

Where  bounty  will  be  shown 
As  we  have  found  it  here, 

With  our  waasel. 

After  going  the  rounds  the  revelers  returned 
home,  where  they  were  at  first  refused  admit- 
tance, but  at  last  let  in.  Donbtless  they  con- 
cluded with  a glorious  supper  and  another  bowl 
of  the  best,  which  lasted  into  the 

Wee  short  hours  nyont  the  twaL 

“Tho  most  perfect  fragment  of  the  ‘wassail’ 
exists,'*  says  Mr.  Hone,  “in  the  usage  of  cer- 
tain corporation  festivals.  The  person  presid- 
ing stands  up  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  and 
drinks  from  a flagon,  usually  of  Silver,  having  a 
handle  on  each  side,  by  which  he  holds  it  with 
each  hand,  and  the  toast-master  announces  him 
as  drinking  ‘ the  health  of  his  brethren  out  of 
the  loving  cup.’  Tho  loving  cup,  which  is  the 
ancient  wassail  bowl,  is  then  passed  to  the  guest 
on  his  left  hand,  and  by  him  to  Mb  left-hand 
neighbor,  and  as  it  finds  its  way  round  the 
room  to  each  guest  in  his  turn,  so  each  stands 
up  and  drinks  to  -the  president  ‘out  of  the  loving 

^ • M 

cup. 

From  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
wassailing,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  who 
indulged  iu  it  were  addicted  to  excesses.  That 
is  a common  mistake.  Our  Saxon  ancestors, 
from  whom  wo  inherit  our  “ Saxon  homes,” 
though  fond  of  wassailing  in  the  Holidays,  were 
as  temperate  as  they  were  brave.  “ Superfluity 
in  drink,”  says  Nash,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  “is  a sin  that  ever  since  we  have 
mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low  Countries,  is 
counted  honorable;  but  before  we  knew  their 
lingering  wars,  was  held  in  that  highest  degree 
of  hatred  that  might  be.”  So  rapidly,  however, 
did  the  evil  spread  in  England,  that  statutes  te 
prevent  drunkenness  had  to  be  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  cavaliers,  we  know,  were  great 
rojsters  and  revelers.  “During  Cromwell’s 
usurpation,*’ says  Disraeli,  “they  usually  put 
a crumb  of  bread  into  their  glass  before  they 
drank  it  off,  with  cantions  ambiguity  exclaimed : 
‘God  send  this  crum  well  down!’  After  the 
Restoration,  Bishop  Burnet  complains  of  the  ex- 
cess of  convivial  loyalty.  Drinking  the  kings 
health  was  set  up  by  too  many  as  a distinguished 
mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into  great  ex- 
cess after  his  Majesty’s  restoration.”  Unhappi- 
ly, the  “ manner”  has  not  greatly  changed  at  tho 
present  day,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Saxon 
temperance,  even  accompanied  by  the  wassail 
bowl,  might  be  introduced  to  amend  it. 

Twelfth-Day,  in  England,  is  Midwinter-day, 
and  in  point  of  season,  forms  the  antithesis  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  day,  the  24th  of  June,  or 
Midsummer-day.  The  two  days  do  not  exactly 
divide  the  year,  nor  occur  midway  in  each  sea- 
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son ; but  an  approximation  in  such  matters  is 
all  that  can  be  expected. 

Naogeorgus  mentions  an  odd  custom  peculiar 
to  Twelfth-Night,  viz. : 

Tvrise  tsixe  nightea  then  from  Christmasse 
they  do  count  with  diligence. 

Wherein  echo  maister  in  his  house 
doth  burue  by  franckenaence ; 

And  on  the  table  settea  a lo&fe, 
when  night  approcheth  nere, 

Before  the  coles  and  franckenaence 
to  be  perfumed  there. 

The  object  of  the  ceremony  was  to  protect  the 
family  from  evil  during  the  ensuing  year,  that 

They  neither  bread  nor  meat  might  want, 
nor  witch  with  dreadful  charme 
Have  power  to  hurt  their  children,  oj 
to  do  their  cat  tell  harme. 

This  is  evidently  the  remnant  of  some  heathen 
rite,  and  had  long  fallen  into  disuse  when  Barna- 
by  rendered  his  author  into  English. 

Of  the  popular  customs  peculiar  to  this  day, 
the  most  important  and  interesting  is  the  draw- 
ing for  king  and  queen.  This  castom  still  sur- 
vives in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
“ In  the  olden  time,”  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  “ it  was 
thus  managed  in  our  own  country,  and  the  same 
custom  prevailed  throughout  the  Continent  with 
more  or  less  variation  in  the  details.  ‘After 
tea  a cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls  contain- 
ing the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different  sexes. 
The  host  fills  up  the  tickets,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, except  the  king  and  queen,  are  to  be  min- 
isters of  state,  maids  of  honor,  or  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.  Often  the  host  and  hostess,  more 
by  design,  perhaps,  than  accident,  become  the 
king  and  queen.  According  to  Twelfth-Day 
law,  each  party  is  to  support  his  character  till 
midnight.’  There  was,  however,  at  one  time 
another  mode  of  electing  their  Twelfth-Night 
majesties,  of  which  this  seems  only  a corruption. 
The  cake  was  made  full  of  plums,  a bean  and  a 
pea  being  mixed  up  among  them ; whoever  upon 
the  division  of  it  got  the  bean,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged for  king ; whoever  got  the  pea,  she  was  to 
bo  queen.”  Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than 
Herrick’s  poetical  account  of  this  ceremony. 

TWELFE-NIGIIT,  OR  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

Now  the  mirth  cornea 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 

Where  Beane's  the  king  of  the  rport  here; 
Besides  wo  must  know 
The  psa  also 

Must  re  veil  aa  queone  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  chnse 
(Tills  night  as  ye  use). 

Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here: 

Be  a king  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 

Be  Twelve-day  queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knmvne  let  n n make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake; 

And  let  not  a man  then  be  seen  here, 

Who  un urged  will  not  drinke, 

To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A health  to  the  king  and  the  queene  here. 

Next  crownc  the  howl  full 
With  gentle  lambs-wool: 

Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 


With  store  of  ale  too: 

A*id  thus  ye  mart  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 

And  though  with  ale  ye  he  whet  here; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence 

As  free  from  offence 
As  when  yo  Innocent  met  here. 

Naogeorgus  likewise  says : 

Then  also  every  householder 
to  his  abilitie, 

Doth  make  a mightle  cake,  that  may 
suffice  his  comp&nie, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  scene  described  is  similar  to  the  one  por- 
trayed by  Herrick. 

“This  custom,”  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  “has  gen- 
erally been  supposed  to  be  in  honor  of  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne ; but  in  all  probability  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of 
casting  lots  at  their  banquets  for  who  should  be 
rex  convivii , or,  as  Horace  calls  him,  the  arbiter 
bibendi.  The  lucky  cast  was  termed  Venus  or 
Basi/icus,  and  whoever  threw  it  gave  laws  for 
the  night  to  liis  competitors.  The  unlucky 
throw  was  called  canicula  and  chins* 

We  can  not  pause  to  describe  all  the  modes 
in  which  Twelfth-Day  was  formerly  celebrated, 
nor  relate  all  the  customs  which  were  peculiar 
to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  upon  this  closing 
scene  of  the  festivo  season,  every  form  of  fun, 
frolic,  and  jovial  mirth  was  eagerly  entered 
into,  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  by  the  earnest, 
hearty  people  of  the  olden  time,  who,  in  all 
simplicity  and  honesty,  loved  to  “cat,  drink, 
and  be  merry.”  As  one  writer  observes,  “ their 
mirth  was  a relaxation  from  gravity,  a challenge 
to  1 Dull  Care’  to  ‘ be  gone.’  ” 

Bring  roc  a garland  of  holly, 

Rosemary,  ivy,  and  bays  ; 

Gravity's  nothing  but  folly 
Till  after  the  Holidays. 

We  have  said  that  the  Holidays,  according 
to  the  old  law  of  King  Alfred,  terminate  upon 
Twelfth-Night.  Notwithstanding,  the  sports  in 
the  olden  time  were  continued  in  a measure  into 
the  succeeding  day;  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a 
day  of  grace,  in  which  the  people  might  have 
“one  game  more”  before  settling  down  to  the 
duties  of  the  everyday  life  of  this  work-day 
world.  This  day  of  grace  was  styled, 

St.  Distaff's  Day , or  Rock  Day , January  7. — 
The  saint  is  an  imaginary  one,  and  “rock”  is 
only  another  name  for  the  distaff.  It  seems 
that  the  young  men  and  women  prepared  them- 
selves for  going  to  labor  by  interfering  with  each 
other  in  their  respective  avocations.  Herrick 
describes  the  day  as  follows : 

Partly  work  and  partly  play, 

Ye  must  on  St.  Distaff's  Day; 

From  the  plough  soone  free  your  te&xne. 

Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 

If  the  maides  a spinning  goe, 

Bnme  the  flax  and  fire  the  tow; 

Bring  in  palles  of  water  then. 

Let  the  maides  bewash  the  men: 
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Giro  St.  Distaff  all  the  right, 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good-night. 

And  next  morrow  every  one 
To  his  owne  vocation. 

We  have  pow  reached  the  end  of  the  Holi- 
days ; midwinter  is  over  and  “ the  day  of  grace” 
is  past.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  we 
will  say  a few  words  in  behalf  of  Holidays : 

Man’s  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  mor- 
al, is  multiform.  He  touches  the  universe  at 
many  points.  He  has  manifold  capacities,  and 
therefore  manifold  needs.  It  is  as  truo  phys- 
ically as  it  is  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken,  that  he  “liveth 
not  by  bread  alone.”  So  it  is  intellectually  and 
morally.  Even  if  it  be  granted,  which  is  true 
only  in  the  rarest  cases,  that  the  man  who  can 
do  but  one  thing  will  do  that  one  thing  better 
than  the  man  who  can  do  many  things,  he  ac- 
quires the  power  by  a sacrifice  too  great.  A 
man  who  can  only  make  pin-heads  may  help  to 
make  a beautiful  pin ; but  what  sort  of  men  do 
the  pins  make  ? The  man  who  can  only  work, 
or  only  play,  or  only  pray,  is  an  incomplete 
man.  He  should  be  able  to  do,  and  actually  do 
all  these,  each  at  its  proper  time  and  place.  A 
Holiday  need  not  be  other  than  a Holy  day. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  as  far  as  wo 
can  learn,  seasons  for  enjoyment  appear  to  have 
been  specially  set  apart  Amusement  seems  to 
be  a natural  want  of  the  human  heart  and  mind, 
and  must  be  supplied  to  keep  them  in  sound 
and  healthy  action.  Legislation  can  not  alter 
nature.  When  the  Homan  Saturnalia  and  oth- 
er Pagan  rites  were  abolished  with  the  religion 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity  began  to  be  felt,  the  festivals  of  the 
Church  were  substituted  in  their  place,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  the  affections  of  the  people,  wore 
celebrated  with  quite  as  lively  an  interest,  and 
with  more  devotion  even  than  the  former  had 
been,  but  in  a very  different  manner.  Conse- 
quently it  has  been  objected  against  the  feasts 
of  the  Church,  and  against  all  holiday  observ- 
ances which  are  not  of  modern  origin,  that  they 
are  the  offspring  of  heathenism — that  they  are 
merely  Pagan  festivals  Christianized  and  re- 
produced. As  well  might  it  be  objected  against 
the  worship  of  the  Church  that  it  is  heathen, 
because  the  Pagans  worshiped  in  their  idol-tem- 
ples. As  well  might  it  be  objected  against  the 
gladness  of  the  Christian  that  it  is  heathen,  be- 
cause the  Pagans  aforetime  were  glad ; while* 
in  fact,  only  a Christian  has  a right  to  be, 
or  truly  can  be,  glad.  There  is  a time  for 
all  things#  Seriousness  k right  enough  in  its 
place ; bqt  man  can  not  always  be  serious,  and 
he  is  not  intended  to  be.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  that  man  is  the  only  creature  whom  God  hath 
endowed  with  a capacity  to  smile . It  is  true 
that  the  hyena  can  laugh , but  he  only  does  that 
when  he  is  hungry,  in  which  he  differs  very 
much  from  a man  ; for  when  a man  is  hungry 
he  is  apt  to  be  extremely  serious,  as  many  a 


woman  can  testify  who  has  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  not  having  dinner  ready  at 
the  exact  time  her  husband  reasonably  expects 
it.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  monkey  can  grin ; 
but  the  smile  belongs  to  humanity  alone,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  man’s  physical  nature 
that  wit  does  to  his  intellectual,  and  is  quite  as 
inexplicable. 

Though  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  quickly  flies, 

man  was  made  to  be  joyous  and  happy ; and  no 
philosophy  or  system  of  religion  which  does  not 
involve  a hearty,  cheerful  spirit  has  any  founda- 
tion in  truth.  For  though  the  serpent  has  left 
his  mark  upon  the  world,  and  there  is  in  conse- 
quence a “heritage  of  woe,”  it  is  still  a beauti- 
ful world,  and  we  have  much  to  be  very  thank- 
ful for — much  that  should  make  us  glad.  Our. 
ancestors'  “Lord  of  Misrule”  and  “Abbot  of 
Unreason”  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  of  the  present  day : it  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  they  havo  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
genial  spirit,  however,  that  can  enter  fully  into 
the  merry-makings  of  the  festal  season  is  a spirit 
of  true  humanity,  a Christian  spirit,  and  one 
therefore  to  be  cultivated.  In  vain  did  some 
of  our  solemn  progenitors  attempt  the  abolition 
of  Christmas  and  its  pleasures.  Nature  and 
reason  were  against  the  attempt,  and  it  failed. 
Popular  customs,  as  Mrs.  Howitt  remarks,  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  from  year  to  year,  and  many 
become  entirely  extinguished.  As  the  world 
grows  older  it  grows  less  poetical,  imagination 
loses  its  sway,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  “ almighty 
dollar”  becomes  supreme.  Still  relaxation  is 
necessary  to  the  health  of  mind  and  body,  and 
man  can  not  do  without  it.  Though  the  mode 
of  amusement  may  change,  the  principle  will 
remain  the  same.  The  leading  festivals  of  the 
year  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  are  making  part  of  / 
their  life.  It  is  a good  sign,  and  indicates  a 
growth  in  a right  direction. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  advocate  of  the  Holidays 
and  of  all  healthy  amusement,  we  say,  celebrate 
the  seasons  of  relaxation  with  festive  mirth ; let 
all,  both  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  enlarge 
their  hearts,  and  rejoice  and  be  glad,  whenever 
these  bright  days,  these  happy  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  offer. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  w arid’s  wrak  but  welfare  naught  avails; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends 
Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails; 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails ; 

In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure, 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails; 

Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  hald  thy  company; 

Be  charitable  and  hum’le  in  thine  estate, 

For  wardly  honour  lastes  but  a cry. 

For  trouble  on  earth  tak  no  melancholy; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily; 

Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 

“VTOT  Kenesaw  high  arching, 

Al  Nor  Allatoona’s  glen — 

Though  there  the  graves  lie  parching — 

Stayed  Sherman’s  miles  of  men; 

From  charred  Atlanta  marching 
They  launched  the  sword  again. 

The  columns  streamed  like  rivers 
Which  in  their  coarse  agree, 

And  they  streamed  until  their  flashing 
Met  the  flashing  of  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
That  marching  to  the  sea. 

They  brushed  the  foe  before  them 
(Shall  gnats  impede  the  bull?); 

Their  own  good  bridges  bore  them 
Over  swamps  or  torrents  full, 

And  the  grand  pines  waving  o’er  them 
Bowed  to  axes  keen  and  cool. 

The  columns  grooved  their  channels, 
Enforced  their  own  decree, 

And  their  power  met  nothing  larger 
Until  it  met  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
A marching  glad  and  free. 

Kilpatrick’s  snare  of  riders 
In  zigzags  mazed  the  land, 

Perplexed  the  pale  Southsiders 
With  feints  on  every  hand; 

Yague  menace  awed  the  aiders 
In  forts  beyond  command. 

To  Sherman’s  shifting  problem 
No  foeman  knew  the  key; 

Bnt  onward  went  the  marching 
Unpausing  to  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
The  swinging  step  was  free. 

The  flankers  ranged  like  pigeons 
In  clouds  through  field  or  wood; 

The  flocks  of  all  those  regions, 

The  herds  and  horses  good, 

Poured  in  and  swelled  the  legions, 

For  they  caught  the  marching  mood. 

A volley  ahead!  They  hear  it; 

And  they  hear  the  repartee: 

Fighting  was  but  frolic 
In  that  marching  to  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
A marching  bold  and  free. 
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All  nature  felt  their  coming, 

The  birds  like  couriers  flew, 

And  the  banners  brightly  blooming 
The  slaves  by  thousands  drew, 

And  they  marched  beside  the  drumming, 

And  they  joined  the  armies  blue. 

The  cocks  crowed  from  the  cannon 
(Pets  named  from  Grant  and  Lee), 
Plumed  fighters  and  campaigners 
In  that  marching  to  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 

For  every  man  was  free. 

The  foragers  through  calm  lands 
Swept  in  tempest  gay, 

And  they  breathed  the  air  of  balm-lands 
Where  rolled  savannas  lay, 

And  they  helped  themselves  from  farm-lands — 

As  who  should  say  them  nay? 

The  regiments  uproarious  v 

Laughed  in  Plenty’s  glee; 

And  they  marched  till  their  broad  laughter 
Met  the  laughter  of  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 

That  marching  to  the  sea. 

The  grain  of  endless  acres 

Was  threshed  (as  in  the  East) 

By  the  trampling  of  the  Takers, 

Strong  march  of  man  and  beast; 

The  flails  of  those  earth-shakers 
Left  a famine  where  they  ceased. 

The  arsenals  were  yielded; 

The  sword  (that  was  to  be), 

Arrested  in  the  forging, 

Rued  that  marching  to  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 

But  ah,  the  stem  decree! 

For  behind  they  left  a wailing, 

A terror,  and  a ban, 

And  blazing  cinders  sailing, 

And  houseless  households  wan, 

Wide  zones  of  counties  paling, 

And  towns  where  maniacs  ran. 

It  was  Treason’s  retribution 
(Necessity  the  plea); 

They  will  long  remember  Sherman 
And  his  streaming  columns  free — 

They  will  long  remember  Sherman 
Marching  to  the  sea. 
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CHARLOTTE  BRONTE’S  LUCY 
SNOWE. 

“ T SAID  I disliked  Lucy  Snowo,”  relates  the 

JL  biographer  of  Charlotte  Bronte  in  allusion 
to  a certain  conversation  held  with  her,  who  had 
conceived  the  essence  in  question — called  by  a 
“ cold  name”  according  to  the  nice  law  of  con- 
trasts— I suppose. 

One  can  imagine  a small  quiet  smile  lighten- 
ing the  deep  eyes  of  the  listener  at  that  bit  of 
information,  for  Charlotte  Bronte  well  knew  that 
her  creation  christened  thus  coldly  would  reveal 
herself  to  the  few — never  to  the  many.  Yet 
the  keen,  incisive  reader  who  looks  to  the  core 
of  things,  and  who  knows  by  instinct  a creation 
palpitating  with  heart-life  from  one  galvanized 
into  a semblance  of  being,  will  feel  that  the 
Bronte  has  distilled  into  the  character  which 
missed  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  approbation  a mean- 
ing more  profound  and  far-reaching,  a pathos 
more  personal  than  will  readily  be  found  within 
the  range  of  modem  art. 

Out  of  the  four  women  therefore — Jane  Eyre, 
Shirley,  Caroline  Helstone,  and  Lucy  Snowe — 
the  essential  heroines  of  her  novels,  that  with  a 
touch  unrivaled  for  sweep,  matchless  for  dcli- 
f cacy,  were  patiently  chiseled  into  being  by  those 
small  child-fingers  which  Shakspcare  himself 
would  not  disdain' to  clasp  in  his  majestic  palm, 
I choose  the  woman — Lucy  Snowe,  and  entreat 
your  attention. 

I choose  her  for  several  reasons.  Because 
she  has  never  been  truly  recognized  by  any 
critic ; because  she  represents  a type  of  woman 
before  unknown  to  the  realms  of  novel-land; 
because  she  is  most  minutely  informed  with 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  own  experience,  and  is  there- 
fore the  fittest  exponent  of  her  consummate 
genius. 

Like  most  of  the  great  masters  throughout 
the  range  of  Art — and  in  the  term  “ Art”  I in- 
clude Music,  Poetry,  and  the  rest — like  all  in- 
deed who  live  long  enough  to  fitly  develop  their 
genius,  the  Bronte’s  style  passed  through  three 
gradations. 

Her  intense  nature  had  with  touching  pa- 
tience striven  to  find  expression  through  the 
medium  of  the  pencil,  and  the  pilgrim  to  the 
heaths  of  Haworth  will  find  hanging  upon  the 
wall  of  the  small  stone  parsonage  copies  of  en- 
gravings wrought  out  line  by  lino  with  minute 
fidelity.  But  the  pencil  proved  too  slow  and 
tame — therefore  she  would  make  verses  next. 
But  poetry  was  with  this  unique  nature  a bird 
of  too  wild  a wing  to  bear  imprisonment  in  any 
cage  of  rhyme — it  would  break  bounds  and  be 
lost  in  illimitable  space,  or  dash  itself  to  death 
in  the  endeavor. 

The  book  “Jane  Eyre,”  therefore,  was  the 
first  adequate  expression  of  the  feeling  which 
wrestled  within  her,  and  the  heart  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  found  in  words  only,  uncontrolled  by 
any  rules  of  rhythm,  the  joy  of  expression,  the 
right  of  recognition.  It  is  therefore  that  Jane 
Eyre  may  not  be  too  strictly  judged,  for  it  was 


an  outburst,  a great  surging  heart  bursting  its 
bounds  and  finding  outlet  for  its  accumulated 
passion. 

In  “ Shirley”  we  have  the  second  style,  rare- 
ly apt  to  be  the*  best.  The  author  says  of  it, 
with  childlike  humility:  “ I took  great  pains 
with  * Shirley*  * I did  not  hurry,  I tried  to  do  my 
best.”  But  weariness  and  watching  had  di- 
minished the  spontaneity  of  the  ardent  nature, 
the  fire  of  inspiration  burned  less  brightly,  tears 
had  quenched  it,  and  its  loss  had  yet  scarcely 
been  replaced  by  the  serene  light  of  that  crown, 
ing  grace  which  is  the  final  reward  of  those  who 
wrestle  faithfully  for  great  prizes.  It  therefore 
chances  that  “ Shirley,”  full  as  it  is  of  grand 
philosophy  and  pure  religion,  does  not  awaken 
the  sympathy  so  entirely,  or  move  to  such  fond 
liking  as  the  first-born  (I  say  first-born,  “The 
Professor”  being  merely  a book  in  embryo)  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  s genius. 

“Villette”  show's  us  the  third  style  of  the 
master-genius.  In  the  Bronte  case  at  all  events 
it  is  the  perfected  development  of  ripened  power. 
Patience  has  wrought  her  “perfect  work,”  suf- 
fering terrible  and  almost  unremitting  fulfilled 
her  divincst  mission,  and  calm  with  the  repose 
of  power,  majestic  almost  to  austerity,  yet  with 
a trembling  about  the  mouth  which  tells  of  tears 
that  are  ended,  “ Villette”  stands  upon  its  ped- 
estal the  master-piece  of  its  author.  Palmer’s 
White  Captive  renders  this  feeling — pathetic  al- 
most beyond  words — perfectly : a faint  quiver  in 
the  marble,  tears  past,  the  destiny  accepted.  The 
antique  has  nothing  that  compares  with  the 
statue  in  this  point. 

In  cool,  quiet  phrases  intended  to  give  the 
reader  the  impression  that  she  is  rather  a nar- 
ratpr  of  than  an  actor  in  the  scenes  about  to 
transpire,  Lucy  Snowe  opens  the  book.  The 
reader — especially  if  he  be  superficial — takes 
her  at  her  word,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  tho 
quaint  childhood  of  Polly  Home,  intertwining 
itself  with  the  boyhood  of  Graham  Bretton. 
Suddenly  the  dramatis  persons  are  swept  from 
the  boards,  and  we  are  left  alone  with  Lucy 
Snowe.  This  is  not  quite  relishablo  at  first, 
and  turning  your  head  you  look  wistfully  after 
him  of  the  “ tawny  locks”  and  little  Paulina. 

The  fourth  chapter  opens  with  two  paragraphs 
which  for  terse  bitterness  and  condensed  de- 
scription are  both  amazing  and  admirable,  and 
these  comprise  all  we  are  to  know  of  Lucy 
Snowe’s  antecedents.  After  the  decease  of  Miss 
Marchmont,  to  whom  Lucy  Snowe  has  been 
companion,  friend,  and  nurse,  we  follow  her  in 
her  desperate  journey  to  France,  still  somewhat 
donbtful  of  her,  still  not  quite  sure  that  she  en- 
tirely enlists  our  sympathies ; and  then  begins 
the  record  of  her  life  in  “Villette” — a life 
which  is  double-sided,  and  to  which  these  two 
sentences  furnish  the  key. 

“In  catalepsy  and  dead  trance  I studiously 

held  the  quick  of  my  qature It  is  on  tho 

surface  only  the  common  gaze  will  fall.” 

Like  all  women,  therefore,  who  are  sensitive, 
impassioned,  imaginative,  yet  withheld  by  the 
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seemingly  despotic  hand  of  circumstance — which 
means  Providence  assuredly,  moulding  the  soul 
to  higher  ends  while  seeming  to  suppress* — 
Lucy  Snowe  led  two  lives,  the  outer  one  neu- 
tral-tinted, divested  of  saliency  for  the  “com- 
mon gaze;”  the  other  surging,  yearning,  wild 
with  ungratified  longings  and  clamorous  desires 
for  sustenance  withheld. 

As  a foil  to  this  struggling  two-sided  exist- 
ence walks  oh  the  stage  Miss  Ginevra  Fanshawe, 
a creature  so  tiny  of  soul,  so  infinitesimal  of 
heart,  that  fingers  possessing  the  microscopic 
delicacy  of  the  Brontes  alone  could  ever  have 
taken  her  to  bits.  This  Ginevra  Fanshawe  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  genus  Young  Lady — an 
organization  in  this  instance  incapable  of  ever 
converging  to  any  thing  like  womanhood.  She 
is  the  type  par  excellence  of  that  to  which  the 
shallow  tenuities  of  life  at  a boarding-school  may 
reduce  the  human  soul — that  soul  a woman’s, 
meant  for  all  noble  possibilities.  Do  you  not 
read  and  shiver  to  think  of  all  the  “Finishing- 
Schools”  that  shall  turn  you  out  just  such  shal- 
low-hearted,  graceless,  graceful— raccording  to 
Madame  Fricfrac — specimen  young  ladies  whom 
you  are  entreated  to  accept  for  daughters,  sis- 
ters, wives,  mothers? 

Lucy  Snowe,  starving  for  recognition,  sympa- 
thy, affection,  circumscribed  to  arid  wastes  where 
flowers  arc  forbidden  to  bloom,  sees  this  bit  of 
feminity,  yclept  Ginevra  Fanshawe,  embowered 
in  delights,  fed  on  sweetest  flatteries,  the  treas- 
ure of  a “good  man’s  love”  laid  at  her  feet, 
and  all  these  gifts  of  fortune  vouchsafed  be- 
cause this  waft  of  thistledown  possesses  the — 
comparatively — trivial  gift  of  beauty.  In  the 
mean  time  the  “little  man,”  M.  Paul,  careers 
occasionally  across  the  field  of  vision— eccentric, 
meteoric,  evoking  what  is  best  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  humor. 

This  humor  of  hers  is  by  no  means  her  least 
peculiar  and  individual  gift.  Its  irony  is  scath- 
ing, its  sarcasm  more  intense  than  that  of  Thack- 
eray, because  more  impulsive,  less  studied — an 
accident,  and  not  a specialty  of  style — a blade 
keen  and  fine,  yet  wielded  only  when  truth  calls 
upon  its  earnest  eframpion.  Indeed,  sincerity 
stamps  its  signet  upon  every  word  ever  written 
by  the  Bronte.  Dickens  sometimes  falls  into 
clap-trap,  and  wo  applaud  him ; Thackeray — let 
us  speak  most  gently  here,  for  flowers  bloom 
above  him  now,  tears  in  their  chalices! — con- 
descended to  it  rarely;  Kingsley  does  not  dis- 
dain it;  Charles  Rcade  unblushingly  abounds 
in  the  same.  She  alone,  of  all  the  brilliant 
company,  is  always  and'  inevitably  sincere. 
This  humor  of  Bronte’s  is  at  times  infiltrated 
by  something  which  we  can  not  call  wit,  for  this 
quality,  in  its  usual  and  superficial  acceptation, 
she  certainly  had  ‘not  The  diamond  of  wit 
adamantine,  “unconquerable”  as  it  may  be, 
fused  beneath  the  rays  of  a genius  so  intense, 


* Witness  Blaise  Pascal,  who  held  all  passion  in  a leash 
and  stands  ont  a master-mind — a redeeming  light  amidst 
the  “ blackness  of  darkness’’  to  which  French  literature, 
even  religious,  go-called,  is  prone. 
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yet  is  it  not  lost.  It  sparkles  in  the  quick, 
trenchant  sentences,  its  white  light  penetrates 
into  unexplored  recesses  of  the  heart,  its  vivid 
flashes  render  the  opaque  luminous;  so  that 
which  wo  are  wont  to  term  wit  doffs  its  usual 
garb  and  becomes  a character  of  style. 

This  humor,  however,  generally  kept  in  abey- 
ance, or  else  apt  to  reveal  itself  as  almost  pure 
sarcasm,  whatever  its  qualities  on  other  occa- 
sions, shows  all  it  possesses  of  sweet  and  genial 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  M. 
Paul.  And  so  magical  does  it  render  the  at- 
mosphero  surrounding  him  that  of  all  the 
Bronte’s  creations  scarce  one  takes  the  fancy 
more  irresistibly  or  touches  the  heart  more 
nearly  than  this  “magnificent-minded,  grand- 
hearted,  dear,  faulty  little  man — Paul  Carlos 
David  Emanuel.”  He,  in  common  with  Roch- 
ester, shares  a wonderful  gift — a gift  that  makes 
any  man  or  woman  great  however  faulty  be- 
sides. I mean  the  power  of  piercing  beneath 
surfaces,  sweeping  away  externals  and  conven- 
tionalities, and  estimating  the  soul  beneath  them 
at  its  intrinsic  value.  That  this  highest  in- 
stinct of  character,*  this  invaluable  touchstone 
for  all  things,  is  possessed  but  by  the  few  only 
renders  it  the  more  precious  and  desirable. 

Opposed  to  M.  Paul  in  vivid  contrast — for 
the  Bronte  had  a nice  eye  here — Michael  Ange- 
lo, Reubens,  Rembrandt,  no  painter  of  them  all 
a keener  vision — is  Graham  Bretton,  who  fig- 
ures in  the  scenes  of  Madame  Beck’s  pension- 
nat  as  “Dr.  John ;”  also,  as  Isidore,  the  lover 
of  that  **  dear  angel,”  Ginevra  Fanshawe.  He 
who  is  “in  visage,  in  shape,  in  hue,  as  unlike 
the  dark,  acerb,  and  caustic  little  Professor  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Hcsperides  might  be  unlike  the 
sloe  in  the  wild  thicket.” 

I have  spoken  of  Lucy  Snowe  as  minutely 
informed  with  Charlotte  Bronte’s  own  experi- 
ence.  This  is  not  a mere  assumption  ground- 
ed in  fancy,  but  an  undoubted  truth : the  record 
of  her  life — as  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of 
her  biography — needs  a scarcely  careful  perusal 
to  pronounce  it  so. 

J ust  a few  words  here  regarding  this  biogra- 
phy. We  may  call  it  unsatisfactory,  nay,  at 
times  insist  that  its  narrowness  of  feeling  wounds 
us  to  the  quick.  But  as  its  author  declares, 
“ The  family  with  whom  I ha^e  now  to  do  shoot 
their  roots  down  deeper  than  I can  penetrate,” 
we  must  acknowledge,  I suppose,  that  a deficien- 
cy admitted  is  half-atoned  for.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  passage  beginning,  “ I do  not  deny 
for  myself  the  existence  of  coarseness  here  and 
there  in  her  works,  otherwise  so  entirely  noble,” 
in  which  charity  is  absolutely  asked  for  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  much  ns  a hat  is  extended  for 
alms.  — Charity  for  the  great  pre-Raphaelite 
among  women,  who  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  utter  what  God  had  shown  her,  and  was  too 
single-hearted  of  aim  to  swerve  one  hair-breadth 
in  duplicating  Nature’s  outlines?  When  char- 

9 Perhaps  temperament  would  be  the  better  word,  for 
it  is  a certain  fineness  of  nerve  aud  organization  that  gives 
the  power. 
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it y is  needed  for  dauntless  courage,  for  fidelity 
to  one’s  own  convictions  (the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  bona  fide  artist),  then  it  will  be  time  to 
ask  it  for  Charlotte  Bronte ! Charity  is  indeed 
too  rare  a virtue  to  be  squandered — use  it  not 
then  to  “gild  refined  gold.”  No;  let  us  be 
brave  and  confess  that  Truth  is  too  dazzling  to 
be  looked  upon  unveiled;  but  let  us  place  the 
fault,  where  it  belongs,  in  the  cowardly  weakness 
of  our  vision,  not  charge  it  to  the  hand  of  her 
who  is  strong  enough  and  pure  enough  to  thrust 
aside  illusions  and  show  the  goddess  in  her  aw- 
ful splendor ! 

But  to  return  to  the  main  point,  which  is,  that 
the  biography  in  question,  however  faulty,  can 
not  help  revealing  its  subject  as  she  really  was. 
And  her  profound  shyness,  her  proud  humili- 
ty, her  spasmodic  fits  of  impulse,  the  frequent 
prostration  of  spirits  to  which  she  was  liable,  will 
all  be  found  duplicated  in  Lucy  Snowc.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  the  Bronte’s  own  habits  and 
moods  of  mind  are  illustrated  by  this  character. 
See  the  chapter  entitled  “ M.  Paul,”  where  Lucy 
Snowe  is  made  to  declare  her  “creative  im- 
pulse” to  be  the  “ most  inti»actable,  the  most  ca- 
pricious, the  most  maddening  of  masters 

yielding  its  significance  sordidly,  as  though  each 
word  were  a drop  of  the  dark  ichor  of  its  own 
deathless  veins.”  Can  it  be  that  the  perfect 
sentences  of  “ Villette,”  each  word  imbedded  in 
its  place  in  obedience  to  a decree  as  immutable 
as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  were  at  times 
actually  wrenched  from  their  author? — were 
the  offspring  born  of  intolerable  agony  ? 

Turning  from  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Lucy 
Snowe — easy  transition,  where  one  blends  so 
naturally  into  the  other — we  find  the  latter  liv- 
ing on  this  complex,  two-sided  life  of  hers,  sedu- 
lously cultivating  suppression  until  it  almost 
kills  her.  This  is  the  difficulty  with  natures 
whose  intensity  is  riveted  by  pride.  Thoy  hold 
feeling  and  emotion  in  a leash  until,  irritated 
to  frenzy,  feeling  and  emotion  turn  and  rend 
their  oppressor.  Lucy  Snowe  knows  this,  but 
can  not,  rather  will  not,  remedy  it ; it  is  the 
misfortune  of  such  that  “you  must  love  them 
ere  to  you  they  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.” 
They  will  not  reveal  themselves,  but  wait  for 
destiny.  But  God,  who  takes  care  of  us  all, 
manages  for  these  souls ; they  shall  not  go  away 
from  His  great  table,  which  is  the  universe, 
ahungcred ! 

But  in  the  mean  time  Lucy  Snowe  drinks  in 
solitude  of  the  cup  that  is  forced  to  her  lips — 
“black,  strong,  strange,  drawn  from  no  well, 
but  filled  up  seething  from  a bottomless  and 
boundless  sea.”  What  awful  words  are  these! 
how  more  than  awful  must  have  been  the  an- 
guish that  taught,  a mortal  woman  to  compress  in 
human  phrase  a meaning  so  deep  and  direful! 
At  length  driven  to  extremes,  unable  longer  to 
quell  craving  for  sympathy,  she  seeks  it  at  the 
altar  of  an  alien  faith,  and  demands  it  from  the 
confessional,  impelled  thither  by  the  semi-delir- 
ium of  solitary  grief  and  physical  suffering. 

These  last  are  the  forerunners  of  fever  and 


insensibility.  Her  return  to  consciousness  is 
marked  by  one  of  the  most  masterly  and  in- 
genious transitions  in  the  range  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  works.  I mean  that  chapter  wherein 
the  presence  of  “phantoms  of  chairs,”  “wraiths  \ 
of  looking-glasses,”  “ tea-urns,”  “ tea-cups,”  etc., 
once  familiar  furniture  of  Bretton,  are  made  to 
return  the  reader  into  the  company  with  which 
the  book  opens,  viz.,  that  of  Mrs.  Bretton, 
Lucy  Snowe’s  godmother,  and  bet  son,  “Dr. 
John.”  This  last  finally  recognizes  in  Ma- 
dame Beck’s  English  teacher  the  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his  boyhood ; she  had  known  him  long 
before,  but  it  had  not  “suited”  her  “habits  of 
thought  or  system  of  feeling  to  hint  at  the  dis- 
covery.” 

And  now  occurs  one  of  those  curious  experi- 
ences which  occasionally  arise  out  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  men  and  women — an  ex- 
perience possible  only,  I suppose,  to  natures  ar- 
dent yet  chaste  as  Sabrina,  rising  cool  and  lily- 
crowned  from  a mist  of  waters.  I allude  to  the 
curious,  one-sided  friendship  which  was  “half 
marble,  half  life”  existing  between  “Dr.  John” 
and  Lucy  Snowc. 

The  emotion  involved  here  is  very  fine,  deep 
ns  well,  pathetic  also.  Shelley  only  has  ex- 
pressed any  thing  like  it  in  his  delicate  verses, 
beginning,  “One  word  is  too  often  profaned  for 
me  to  profane  it.”  Lucy  Snowe  is,  of  course, 
the  sufferer  in  this  “one-sided  friendship,”  yet 
indignantly  repels  the  accusation  of  “ warmer 
feelings.”  It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  see 
where  the  grievance  lay. 

Here  is  a woman  cabin’d,  cribb'd,  confin’d, 
leading  what  aspiration  declares  to  he  a halting, 
stammering,  imperfect  life.  Here  is  a man  gift- 
ed with  all  the  graces  which  had  been  denied  the 
woman — “handsome, bright-spirited,  and  sweet- 
tempered,  a curled  darling  of  Nature  and  of  For- 
tune,” possessing  the  power  of  action  and  a 
sphere  wherein  to  exercise  the  power,  holding 
what  we  term  the  “winning”  qualities  in  the 
race  of  life — “horn  a conqueror  as  somo  arc 
horn  conquered.”  From  this  man  the  woman 
asks  recognition,  friendship,  and  obtains  the 
kindness  of  a philanthropist  and  humanitarian — 
entreats  for  bread  and  receives  a stone. 

Lucy  Snowe,  brave  at  heart  as  all  intense 
persons  are,  will  not  waste  puerile  regrets  ovci 
the  inevitable,  but  with  the  quiet  benediction, 

“ Good-night,  Dr.  John,  you  are  good,  you  are 
beautiful,  but  you  are  not  mine;”  resigns  foi 
aye  that  sweet  consolation  of  friendship  her  hun- 
gry soul  had  craved. 

It  would  seem  that  Charlotte  Bronte  had 
been  entreated  to  make  fate  more  propitious  to 
Lucy  Snowe,  to  which  she  returns  answer — a sad 
meaning  underlying  the  words — “From  the  be- 
ginning I never  meant  to  appoint  her  lines  in 
pleasant  places.”  So  she  gives  her  a “ cold  name 
on  the  lucus  a non  lucendo  principle,  for  she  has 
about  her  an  external  coldness”  and  relentlessly 
sends  her  forth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  cheated 
by  any  thing  “external,”  so  we  recognize  the 
.fiery  soul,  the  exquisite  power  of  sympathy 
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veiled  beneath  indifference,  and  will  dearly  like 
and  fondly  cherish  her  in  spite  of  all. 

Little  Polly  Home — now  transformed  into 
Paulina  De  Bnssompierre  and  a countess — by 
means  of  an  accident  requiring  the  medical  serv- 
ices of  “Dr.  John,”  reappears,  and  the  group 
with  which  the  book  opens  is  complete.  Of  this 
“airy  fuiry  thing”  Paulina,  that  “pleases  al- 
most to  pain,”  Charlotte  Bronte  thus  speaks : 
“I  felt  that  this  character  lacked  substance;  I 
fear  the  reader  will  feel  the  same.” 

It  is  true  that  Paulina  lacks  the  strong  flavor 
of  our  common  humauity  with  which  the  rest 
are  impregnated.  But  what  matters  it  when 
the  conception  is  consistent  with  itself  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ? Does  not  the  very  daintiness 
and  ideality  of  “little  Polly”  enhance  the  vivid 
reality  of  the  others  and  throw  it  out  in  stronger 
relief?  And  does  not  the  rose-leaf-lined  exist- 
ence of  the  little  countess,  side  by  side  with  the 
tortured  life  of  Lucy  Snowe,  invest  this  lost  with 
a most  appealing  pathos?  and  was  not  this  a 
part  of  the  original  design  ? 

We  watch  Dr.  John’s  courtship  of  Paulina, 
and  for  the  nonce  forget  the  narrator.  But  she 
complains  not,  she  is  reserving  her  hour  of  tri- 
umph. In  the  course  of  this  wooing  De  Bas- 
sompierre’s  “ little  girl”  develops  a character  for 
delicate  finesse  quite  in  accordance  with  her  pos- 
sibilities, but  which  Charlotte  Bronte’s  women, 
simple,  direct,  impulsive,  are  not  apt  to  possess. 
Witness  the  description  given  by  her,  Paulina, 
to  Lucy  Snowe  of  her  answer  to  her  lover’s  let- 
ter. “Having  confected  it  until  it  seemed  to 
me  to  resemble  a morsel  of  ice  flavored  with 
ever  so  slight  a zest  of  fruit  or  sugar,  I ventured 
to  seal  and  dispatch  it.” 

We  learn  that  these  two  marry  and  are 
“ blessed.”  Then  read  the  touching  paragraph 
wherein  a parallel  is  drawn  between  “those 
whom  sorrow'  rarely  visits,  or  if  she  does  comes 
only  in  her  most  gracious  aspect,”  and  those 
“other  travelers  who  encounter  weather  fitful 
and  gusty,  wild  and  variable,  breast  adverse 
winds,  are  belated  and  overtaken  by  the  early 
closing  winter-night” — we  read,  and  bowing  our 
heads,  bewail  that  she  who  thus  wrote  was  the 
prophet  of  her  own  sad  destiny. 

If  “Dr.  John”  made  no  effort  to  comprehend 
Lucy  Snowe,  his  antithesis,  M.  Paul,  was  far 
from  exhibiting  a similar  indifference.  If  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  she  was  obliged  to  complain, 
“ had  Lucy  Snowe  been  intrinsically  the  same? 
but  possessing  the  additional  advantages  of 
wealth  and  station,  would  your  manner  to  her, 
your  value  for  her  have  been  quite  what  they 
actually  were  ?” — if  these  considerations  carried 
weight  with  “Dr.  John,”  they  mattered  not  a 
little  to  him  of  the  “bonnct-grcc  and  paletot.” 
“ Dr.  John”  might  regard  Lucy  Snowe  in  the 
light  of  “ a being  as  inoffensive  as  a shadow,” 
but  for  M.  Paul  she  bristled  with  salient  points 
and  aggravating  peculiarities.  She  was  the  wo- 
man whom  one  man  alone  finds  piquant,  attract- 
ive, in  the  end  irresistible. 

It  has  been  said  that  whatever  is  best  of  Char- 
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lotte  Bronte’s  humor  is  evoked  by  the  “little 
man  in  his  cherished  and  ink-stained  paletot.” 
Caustic  astringent,  merciless,  ns  it  often  is  else- 
where, in  dealing  with  him  it  becomes  most 
gentle  and  childlike — precious  as  the  royal  spice 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  presented  to  King 
Solomon. 

Seen  in  the  mellow  magical  light  of  this  hu- 
mor most  loving  and  tender,  we  are  fain  to 
sympathize  with  that  lady  who  vowed  she  would 
“either  find  the  duplicate  of  Professor  Emanuel 
or  remain  forever  single.”  So  that  if  grudge- 
ful fate  bestow  s upon  Lucy  Snowe  but  one  ad- 
mirer, it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  be  not 
more  than  equal  to  the  half-a-dozen  lovers  that 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  other  heroines. 

Finally,  the  cobwebs  of  machination  woven  by 
Madame  Beck  and  her  coadjutor,  Pfcre  Silas, 
are  swept  away,  and  we  learn  that  Lucy  Snowe 
loves  and  is  loved  by  that  “guileless  Napoleon.” 
Paul  Emanuel.  Not  with  the  love  “ born  of 
beauty,”  of  which  she  is  “sensitively  jealous,” 
but  with  the  love  that  touches  the  most  “inner 
springs  of  life.” 

Ere  this  consummation  is  reached,  however, 
her  hour  of  triumph  with  the  reader  is  arrived. 
In  the  whirl  of  that  description,  showing  the 
keen  anguish  of  a faithful  heart  riven  by  sus- 
pense, we  know  that  Paulina,  “ Dr.  John,”  and 
the  rest  are  inconsequent,  and  we  rdalize  at  last 
that  Lucy  Snowe  is  the  book. 

Paul  Emanuel  gives  the  last  proof  of  his  un- 
selfish love,  and  installing  “ Mees  Lucie”  in  the 
dearest  wish  of  her  heart — a school  of  her  own, 
departs  upon  his  voyage.  We  read  of  “ storm 
and  shrieking  winds  that  strew  the  sea  with 
wrecks,”  yet  striving  to  smile  say,  “Surely, 
surely  he  came  back  again,”  while  tears  fast- 
dropping declare  the  sad  finality — Paul  Eman- 
uel is  seen  of  Lucy  Snow'C  no  more. 

The  wonderful  tale  is  told,  the  unprecedented 
book,  full  of  human  nature  as  any  play  of  Shaks- 
pearc’s,  ended.  Take  it,  search  it  thoroughly, 
it  was  meant  to  bear  close  and  stern  inspection. 
Hold  it  in  the  strongest  light,  try  it  by  the  se- 
verest tests,  and  know  this  “ Vilette”  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte’s  is,  as  far  as  human  art  can  make 
it,  a diamond  without  a flaw,  one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite.  May  no  other  woman  ever 
write  so  well,  may  none  other  ever  suffer  so 
acutely ! 

I lay  this  flower,  O Charlotte  Bronte ! upon 
the  altar  of  your  memory.  I know  it’s  scarce 
worthy  of  so  high  a resting-place,  and  that 
blooms  richer  and  fairer  a thousand  times  shall 
shame  it  there.  But  I claim  it  pure  rosemary  at 
least  — the  flower  of  loving  memory, ‘and  its 
breath  is  fragrant.  So  whomever  may  disdain, 
your  deep  heart  would  not  despise  it.* 

* It  will  serve  me  to  state  in  a note  that  I would  not  be 
supposed  to  advance  the  idea  that  Lucy  Snowe  and  Char- 
lotte Bronte  are  coincident.  This  w'ould  be  inexcusable 
shallowness.  I have  merely  theorized  that,  as  artists  who 
would  be  deepest  read  mankind  by  the  axiom  uKnow  thy- 
self,” Charlotte  Brontii  has  made  Lucy  Snowe  the  medium 
for  expressing  her  own  experience  and  temperament  further 
than  perhaps  any  reader  is  aware. 
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“OO  you  don’t  love  me !”  said  Digby  Foster, 

O rising  abruptly,  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  with  a certain  vehemence  of  step  not 
usual  to  him.  He  spoke  bitterly. 

‘*1  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Foster,”  answered 
she,  quietly.  “Do  not  pervert  my  language: 
I said  I would  not  marry  you — ” 

“But,  Nannie!  but, Miss  Bernard!”  cried  he, 
impetuously,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  suffer- 
ed from  a great  grievance,  “you  don’t  consider 
— you  really  don’t  I I am  really  serious  in  this 
matter,  and  I know  you  too  well  to  suppose  you 
are  a coquette.  I love  you,  that  is  the  truth.  I 
never  yet  saw  the  woman,  till  I met  you,  who  I 
thought  would  make  me  a wife.  You  have  had 
my  first  and  freshest  love.  We  have  known 
each  other  a long  time,  and  you  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  I am  not  indifferent  to  you.  Why 
do  you  treat'  me  thus,  then?  Why  reject 
me  ?” 

“You  do  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  Mr.  Foster,” 
said  she,  in  the  same  quiet  tone ; yet  there  was 
a spice  of  satire  in  the  way  she  added,  “ but  can 
you  expect  me  to  give  my  reasons?  Once  or 
twice  my  hand  has  been  asked  by  gentlemen  be- 
fore you  did  me  this  honor,  but  they  were  con- 
tent with  a simple  refusal.  What  would  you 
have  me  tell  you?” 

“ See  here,  Nannie  Bernard,”  said  he,  taking 
a chair  and  sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  danger- 
ously close;  “I  wish  to  understand  this,  for  I 
tell  you — you  know  it — you  do  not  need  to  be 
told— my  happiness,  all  my  hopes,  all  my  pros- 
pects in  life  depend  upon  your  decision.  I wish 
to  know  why  you  reject  me.  I wish  you  to  re- 
deem your  character  by  some  explanation — no- 
thing more  than  what  is  my  just  due.  I do  not 
know — I am  not  skilled  in  woman’s  ways — per- 
haps something  in  my  manner  has  given  you 
offense ; perhaps  I have  inadvertently  presumed 
too  fur  upon  our  long  acquaintance— our  old  in- 
timacy. If  I have,  Nannie,  I trust  you  will 
pardon  me.  God  knows  I have  no  object  so  dear 
in  life  as  just  to  please  you. and  make  you  think 
well  of  me.” 

Miss  Bernard  had  cast  down  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  the  dainty  lids  seemed  to  tremble  a 
little  in  sheathing  them.  Perhaps  her  bosom 
heaved  rather  more  tumultuously  than  its  wont ; 
perhaps  her  throat  was  somewhat  dry  and  husky ; 
hut,  although  her  voice  was  low  and  sweet — oh, 
very  sweet! — in  making  answer  it  could  not  be 
perceived  to  tremble  nor  to  falter. 

“You  must  not  think  that,  Digby,”  she  said. 
“To  me  you  have  ever  been  gentle,  courteous — 
all,  and  more  than  all,  I could  ask.  You  must 
not  go  away  from  here  thinking  you  have  of- 
fended me.  Far  from  it — very  far  from  it,  my 
dear  friend.  But — pleaso  do  not  press  these 
questions  upon  me.  Will  it  not  suffice  to  tell 
you  that  I can  not  marry  you?” 

“Good  God!”  cried  he,  in  a shocked  and 
stricken  voice,  “you  love  some  one  else!” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  glanced  at  him  with- 
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out  suffering  her  eyes  to  dwell  upon  his  face, 
and  then  replied : 

“No  ; I do  not  love  any  one  else  in  the  way 
you  mean.  There  is  no  man  living  that  I think 
so — I mean  that  I — ” 

She  blushed  vividly,  but  before  her  embar- 
rassment could  reach  its  climax  he  had  inter- 
rupted her  most  effectually.  He  had  seated 
himself  upon  the  sofa  alongside  of  her,  he  hail 
taken  her  two  hands  prisoners  in  his  own,  and 
leaning  close  to  her,  and  seeking  to  yead  her 
face  with  eyes  that  burned  with  unusual  fire — a 
kind  of  flame  hard  to  endure  without  contagion 
— he  said,  with  all  the  hurry  and  warmth  and 
eloquence  of  passion  thoroughly  aroused : 

“ Ah ! you  love  me,  Nannie ! You  love  me, 
and  yon  can  not  disguise  it  if  you  would ! You 
love  me!  And  I!”  cried  he,  in  a sort  of  rap- 
ture that  kindled  up  all  his  face  and  gave  a sort 
of  subtle,  touching  harmony  to  his  voice — “ and 
I,  Nannie! — if  I could  tell  you  how  I love  yon 
the  words  would  set  themselves  to  music!  I 
love  you  so  dearly,  with  such  entire,  untiring, 
unquestioning  devotion  that  to  make  you  mine 
has  become  the  absolute  quest,  the  sole  active 
interest  of  my  existence.  Oh,  Nannie!  since 
these  two  years  that  I have  known  you  for  what 
you  are  I have  lived  in  a perpetual  sweet  land 
of  dreams.  You  have  filled  out  my  being ; you 
have  peopled  my  fancy ; you  have  made  all  my 
hours  delicious  with  your  constant  dear  pres* 
ence.  Nannie ! Nannie ! you  will  not  cast  me 
off!  You  will  be  mine — my  own — my  own  pre- 
cious, cherished  wife!” 

He  talked  very  sweetly ; he  was  entirely  in 
earnest;  the  devotedness  and  the  depth  of  his 
love  for  her  could  not  be  questioned ; and  it  was 
doubtless  very  pleasant  to  her  to  listen  to  such 
accents.  She  was  a woman  too,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  her  to  be  thus  imprisoned  in  a strong 
man’s  hands,  and  to  have  his  eyes  bent  upon  her, 
glowing  with  such  sincere  passion,  and  to  hear 
his  voice  fairly  melt  and  grow  tremulous  with 
the  intensity  of  his  yearning  for  her.  Pleasant 
it  was,  also,  to  feel  the  woman’s  yielding  mood 
come  over  her — that  sweet,  passive  obeisance  to 
the  softening  suggestions  of  her  own  heart ; that 
frauk  willingness  to  give  herself  up  to  this  man 
at  this  moment,  to  reward  his  love,  and  to  show 
him  not  only  that  she  had  implicit  confidence 
in  his  truth  and  honor  and  honesty,  but  also  that 
she  could  bless  him  with  the  love  of  a nature  as 
warm  and  abundant  as  his  own.  But  if  Miss 
Bernard  had  a womans  weakness,  a woman’s 
passivity,  she  had  likewise  a woman’s  nerve, 
and,  even  while  she  yielded  physically,  and  sat 
there  quiet  as  a mouse  in  his  half-embrace,  feel- 
ing her  every  fibre  thrill  with  an  inexpressibly 
delightful  consciousness — even  then  her  spirit 
was  all  in  arms.  Not  for  the  present,  sweet 
and  blissful  though  it  might  be,  would  she  risk 
his  future  and  hers.  His  future — ay,  that  gave 
her  additional  strength,  if  she  needed  it.  With- 
out withdrawing  her  hands  from  his,  without 
straightening  her  figure  from  the  position  in 
which  it  seemed  actually  to  nestle  against  his 
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shoulder,  she  slowly  raised  her  face  until  her 
eyes  met  his.  Then  she  said,  low  and  softly, 
but  with  a wonderful#sort  of  self-control : 

“ Digby,  I have  not  deceived  you.  Your  love 
for  mo  has  not  been  without  its  influence  upon 
me.  How  could  it,  so  generous,  so  frank,  so 
honest,  so  kind,  so  true  as  I know  you  to  be  ? 
But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Foster,  though  I do  love 
you,  I will  not  encourage  that  love.  I will  not 
marry  you.” 

He  started,  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  then 
he  released  her  hands  and  drew  back.  Her 
resolution  was  not  to  bo  mistaken.  Her  de- 
termination was  palpably  fixed  and  final.  He 
drew  back,  perplexed,  grieved,  shocked,  and  his 
stunned  air  seemed  to  shake  her  and  unsettle 
her  more  than  his  passion  had  done.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  pity  for  him. 

“It  has  cost  me  a great  deal  to  say  this  to 
yoUg  Mr.  Foster,”  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
kiiwhy  upon  his  arm,  while  her  voice  faltered 
not  a little;  “I  wanted  to  spare  you  every  thing 
like  pain,  and  I would  willingly  have  spared  my- 
self also.  Bo  not  let  me  think  I have  grieved 
you,”  she  added,  entreatingly. 

“ Nannie,”  he  replied,  with  a troubled  brow, 
“I  do  not  understand  this  at  all.  You  lovo 
me,  you  praise  me  for  more  good  qualities  by 
fur  than  I possess,  yet — you  will  not  marry  me  I 
I can  not  comprehend  it.  As  I told  you,  I do 
not  understand  women.  I do  not  claim  any 
right  to  have  an  explanation,  but,  if  you  love  j 
me,  do  you  not  think  that  you  really  owe  me  so  | 
much  as  to  tell  me  your  reasons  for  acting  in  a 
way  which,  you  must  confess,  viewed  by  ordi- 
nary rules,  seems  to  bo  strange  and  paradox- 
ical ? I don’t  insist,  but — ” 

“But — I will  tell  you,  Digby — give  me  a 
moment  to  put  in  words  what  I mean,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  though  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to 
do,  for  I can  scarcely  say  that  what  I mean  is 
something  that  can  bo  accurately  expressed  in 
words.” 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  walked  the  length  of 
the  room,  and  stood  by  one  of  the  front  windows, 
resting  her  forehead  against  the  cool  glass.  He 
also  rose,  but  did  not  go  after  her.  He  stood 
upon  the  hearth  resting  his  elbows  upon  the 
mantle-piece,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  pre- 
cious articles  of  virtu  there  clustered.  His 
looks  were  downcast,  and  his  forehead  pucker- 
ed up  with  that  same  frown  of  perplexity  and 
trouble. 

Here,  if  I intended  it,  would  be  place  to  give 
a description  of  these  two  personages  of  my  story. 
But  I do  not  purpose  to  undertake  any  such  work 
of  supererogation.  Experience  convinces  me 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  oar  recognition 
of  described  persons  is  a concrete  one  entirely ; 
we  see,  not  the  person  depicted  by  the  author, 
but  some  actual  individual  of  our  acquaintance, 
between  whom  and  the  one  depicted  we  fancy  a 
resemblance  either  of  person  or  of  attribute. 
Let  the  reader  therefore,  in  imagining  the  ap- 
pearance of  Digby  Foster  and  Nannie  Bernard, 
fill  up  the  picture  according  to  his  own  taste. 
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Let  him  recall  some  young  lady  and  young  gen- 
tleman whom  they  seem  to  be  like,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  For  the  young  lady  take  a wo- 
man of  the  best  society,  of  handsome  estate, 
aged  twenty-three  years,  something  of  a belle, 
very  much  of  a beauty,  educated,  intelligent, 
kindly,  yet  piquant,  a very  good  talker,  and  sus- 
pected of  the  capacity  to  say  sharp  and  cutting 
things  upon  occasion.  I imagine  some  of  her* 
young  lady  friends  did  not  altogether  like  her, 
because  there  were  certain  thoughts  in  her  brain 
which  Madame  Larami  had  not  put  there ; but 
while  they  called  her  “singular,”  they  unani- 
mously gave  her  credit  for  a noble  species  of 
moral  courage  which  they  could  admire,  al- 
though they  could  not  imitate  it.  In  other  re- 
spects Miss  Bernard  was  a young  lady  as  young 
ladies  are. 

In  personifying  Foster  you  are  to  imagine 
Miss  Bernard’s  masculine  counterpart — I mean, 
socially.  He  was  as  handsome  for  a man  as 
she  for  a woman.  He  was  well-read,  polished, 
and  eminently  popular.  He  shed  quite  a lustre 
of  his  own  upon  society,  had  no  vices  to  speak 
of,  subscribed  languidly  to  a club,  patronized 
the  Opera,  knew  a good  picture  when  he  saw  it, 
was  an  unexceptional  “match,”  was  underscored 
in  all  bills  for  a good  husband  to-be,  bad  abund- 
ant means,  wrote  pretty  good  verses  after  the 
Tennyson  school,  and  for  his  profession,  was 
attorney  and  counseler  at  law — without  a case. 

Fill  up  the  outline,  reader,  the  canvas  is  before 
you. 

The  statue  at  the  window  and  the  statue  on 
the  hearth  kept  their  positions  about  as  long  as 
it  has  taken  you  to  read  what  I have  written 
about  them.  No  word  passed.  At  last  Foster 
shook  himself  out  of  his  moody  thoughts  and 
walked  toward  the  window.  Miss  Bernard 
turned  to  meet  him,  a little  pale,  perhaps,  but 
with  features  quite  composed. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “you  have  decided  against 
speaking  the  cruel  words  ? The  reasons  do  not 
exist?  If  the  true  love,  the  sincere  devotion 
of  a lifetime,  Nannie,”  began  he  again,  and  tried 
to  take  her  hand.  But  she  snatched  it  quickly 
away  from  him  and  drew  back. 

“I  never  saw  a generous  man!”  cried  she, 
with  passion.  “You  shall  not  touch  mo,  Sir! 

You  think,  because  I love  you,  and  your  touch 
is  pleasant  to  me,  and  your  voice  has  an  influ- 
ence over  me,  weak  woman  as  I am,  that  you 
can  bend  me  from  my  purpose.  You  were  never 
so  wrong,  Sir.” 

“ Nannie !”  exclaimed  he,  with  a pathetic  sort 
of  grief,  as  if  hurt  to  the  core,  “ I do  not  de- 
serve this.” 

And  she,  seeing  that  he  was  hurt,  melted  at 
once. 

“Iam  cross,  Digby,  forgive  me.  We  women 
are  always  cross  when  we  are  made  sensible  of 
our  weakness.  But  you  shall  not  take  hold  of 
my  hand.  Sit  down— over  there — and  I will 
walk.  Yes,  you  are  right;  I owe  you  some 
explanation.  How  shall  I explain  to  you  my 
feelings  ? I will  be  candid  with  you,  and  all  I 
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ask  in  return  is  that  you  will  hear  me  patiently. 
I have  long  felt  that  you  loved  me,  and  would 
ask  me  to  be  your  wife,  and  I will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  perceive 
that  in  all  the  large  circle  you  moved  in  I was 
the  woman  of  your  choice.  More  than  that,  it 
gives  me  inexpressible  gladness  to  know  that 
you  love  me,  as  it  would  have  caused  me  many 
pangs  to  know  that  you  loved  another.” 

“Why,  you  are  a Platonist,  Nannie  Bernard,” 
interrupted  Foster,  impatiently,  yet  wondering. 

“ Nay,  Digby,  do  not  sneer.  We  two,  when 
we  are  together,  can  afford  to  be  ourselves.  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  wish  to  pain  me.” 

“And  I am  sure  you  are  mistaken  when 
von  say  you  love  me.  Love  can  not  be  thus 
cold.” 

“So  be  it,  then!”  said  she,  calmly.  “If 
love  can  not  reason  ; if  love  be  blind  and  foolish 
and  suicidal,  then  I do  not  love  you.  But  Dig- 
by, I am  sure  that  it  is  because  of  my  love  I re- 
fuse to  marry  you.  It  is  because  I love,  honor, 
and  respect  you  so  truly,  not  only  you  as  you 
are,  but  you  as  you  ought  to  be,  you  as  you  can 
and  will  be,  unless  I prevent,  that  I decline  the 
present  happiness  you  offer  me.  Digby,  I want 
you  to  do  something,  to  be  something — to  de- 
serve the  good  gifts  that  have  been  lavished  upon 
you,  by  some  creditable  achievement.  That  is 
why  I refuse  to  marry  you.” 

“Ah!”  said  he,  sarcastically.  “I  did  not 
know  you  had  so  much  pride — such  a vaulting 
ambition ! Your  husband  must  have  won  dis- 
tinction, eh?” 

“No,  not  that,  Digby;  and  you  know  that 
you  willfully  misconstrue  me.  You  know  that 
I could  be  happy  enough  with  yon  as  you  are, 
but  for  one  thing : You  yourself  would  not  be 
happy.” 

“ I ! not  happy  with  you,  Nannie !” 

“Yes.  In  spite  of  your  wondering  and  most 
flattering  emphasis,  that  is  precisely  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  I know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself,  Digby  Foster.  You  are  idle, 
lazy,  a do-nothing,  a faineant,  and  you  think 
you  are  content  to  be  so.  But  you  are  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  ambitious.  You  are  fitted  for 
better  things,  and  if  you  can  not  grasp  them 
your  dream  of  happiness  will  be  a mere  bubble. 
Love  is  well  enough  now,  and  for  a time  might 
content  you  as  it  would  content  me.  But  men 
do  not  live  by  love,  as  we  poor  women  do.  They 
need  stronger  aliment.  Ten  years  hence  my 
love  might  make  me  still  happy,  but  yours, 
without  being  diminished  a particle,  would  be 
outgrown  and  left  behind  by  the  progressive  en- 
ergy and  cxactiveness  of  your  nature  as  a man. 
Then,  awaking  so  late,  it  would  bo  too  late  for 
you  to  begin,  and  I should  start  out  of  my  dream 
of  love  to  find  its  fruition  in  a discontented,  un- 
happy husband,  become  so  through  my  fault. 
I should  never  forgive  myself  if  any  selfishness 
of  mine  brought  ruin  to  your  doors.  I will  not 
marry  you,  Digby  Foster ; and  perhaps  in  tell- 
ing you  so  thus  plainly,  and  giving  my  reasons 
in  so  uncomplimentary  a fashion,  I may  be  ap- 


plying the  very  gad-fly  which  will  sting  you  into 
action.” 

“Action!  Ah,  don’t  you  remember  what 
happened  to  Io  when  the  gad-fly  stung  her? 

But  no!”  cried  he,  with  a sudden  change  of 
tone,  and  at  once  freeing  his  manner  from  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  had  begun  to  speak. 

“No!  I will  not  let  you  think  that  your  gen- 
erous language  has  fallen  to  the  ground  unap- 
preciated. What  you  have  said  to  me  shall  not 
be  unheeded,  and  has  done  me  no  harm.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Nannie,  I take  your  noble  words 
as  they  were  meant.  True,  your  decision  is  in- 
expressibly painful  to  me.  True,  your  opinions  * 
clash  with  those  I have  fondly  cherished  and 
built  my  dearest  hopes  upon.  Yet  I can  readi- 
ly see  that  your  views  may  embody  the  stern 
truth  I have  not  had  courage  to  face,  while  mine 
may  be  only  the  dreamy  illusions  my  faineant 
nature  calls  up  as  a cloak  and  veil  for  its  undone 
duties.  Woe’s  me!  I’ve  had  a rude  wakjng! 
Nannie,  I will  bid  you  good-evening.  I shall 
not  return  to  the  subject  of  this  conversation 
until  I feel  myself  able  to  controvert  your  opin- 
ions of  my  unworthiness,  or  else,  to  convince 
you  of  your  fallacy.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

“We  part  friends?”  said  she,  eagerly. 

“Never  closer!”  he  answered,  warmly. 

‘ ‘ But  what  the  deuce  am  I to  do  ? and  how 
am  I to  go  about  it?”  thought  Digby  Foster, 
several  nights  afterward,  as  he  slowly  sauntered 
along  the  streets  toward  the  Opera,  pondering 
with  great  dissatisfaction  upon  Nannie  Bernard’s 
determination  to  make  a hero  or  a workman  of 
him  against  his  will.  This  was  a year  or  two 
before  the  war,  and  the  duties  of  young  men  in 
his  circumstances  were  by  no  means  so  clearly 
defined  ns  they  have  since  been  by  the  sharp 
stress  of  our  sterner  times.  The  amari  aliquid 
then  in  every  fountain  of  youth  was  the  lack 
of  an  appropriate  thing  to  do,  and,  not  having 
that,  they  generally  bestowed  themselves  cither 
to  dry-rot  in  utter  idleness  or  to  do  the  most  in- 
appropriate thing  possible.  For  young  gentle- 
men of  leisure  and  wealth,  in  those  days,  there 
was  (on  the  surface  of  things)  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  more  wealth  or  of  more  leisure:  more 
wealth  through  the  contracting  and  sordid  ways 
of  trade  or  of  trade-like  profession ; or  more 
leisure,  in  the  shape  of  inane  loiterings  from 
hotel  to  hotel  up  and  down  the  world,  club-life, 
and  fast  horses,  with  perchance  some  rural  up- 
holstery that  went  by  the  name  of  farming,  or 
a languid,  kid-gloved  pursuit  of  extremely  shal- 
low artistic  fancies.  These  things,  with  luke- 
warm novels  and  drawing-room  dawdling,  of- 
fered but  slight  inducements  to  the  esprit s forts . 
and  so,  the  esprits  fbrts  generally  added  the  bran- 
dy-bottle to  their  pleasures,  and,  with  this  for 
ballast,  soon  went  to  the  bottom.  There  was 
politics,  to  be  sure,  and  genuine  enough  politics 
if  one  chose.  But  the  form  of  politics  has  never 
received  a patent  of  nobility  in  this  country, 
and  the  only  entrance  to  it  has  been  through 
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the  pot-house  and  the  ward-meeting,  things 
from  the  contact  of  which  our  young  aristocrats 
shrank  with  natural  loathing. 

In  such  a state  of  society  earnestness  had  few 
inducements  to  offer  to  its  followers,  and  de- 
cidedly no  fascinations.  Social  averages  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  comets,  and  if  young 
men  are  disposed  to  wander  from  the  prescribed 
orbit  they  generally  do  not  soar  but  sink.  Be- 
sides, and  to  come  more  nearly  to  our  theme, 
not  many  young  ladies  were  used  to  view  mat- 
ters in  the  light  in  which  they  struck  Miss  Ber- 
nard. They  might  certainly  have  been  quite  as 
exacting  in  respect  of  duties  toward  themselves , 
and  in  respect  of  those  toward  convention  and 
society,  but  further  than  this  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  go — quite  probably  could  not  see.  So 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Foster’s  was  a case  entire- 
ly without  a precedent,  and  he  was  proportion- 
ately perplexed.  Ho  felt  convinced  that  Miss 
Bernard  was  absolutely  right ; he  admired  and 
praised  her  for  the  position  she  had  taken,  but 
— and  here  he  stopped.  The  path  had  turned 
into  a squirrel-track  and  run  up  a tree.  What 
was  her  position,  exactly  ? What  was  the  pre- 
cise thing  she  wanted  him  to  do,  and  what  to 
become? 

She  wanted  to  see  him  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  knight-errantry,  doubtless;  and  knight-er- 
rantry was  a noble  and  laudable  pursuit,  which 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  at  once  and 
permanently.  But  what  kind  of  knight-errantry 
did  she  expect  of  him  ? And  what  kind  could 
he  hope  to  excel  at  ? Should  he  enter  the  actu- 
al lists,  take  corporeal  cuts  and  bruises,  and  per- 
mit himself  to  be  rolled  in  the  tan  and  saw-dust, 
like  Ivanhoe  and  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  ? 
Or  should  he  enroll  himself  a member  of  some 
spiritual  brotherhood,  to  go  upon  San  Greal 
quests  with  Galahad  and  Perceval?  It  was  a 
complete  muddle,  thought  poor  Foster,  and  there 
was  a ludicrous  mixture  of  humor,  sadness,  and 
naive  self-bantering  in  his  musings  as  he  leisur- 
ly  sauntered  along  toward  the  Academy,  debat- 
ing this  highly  original  problem  of  How  to  make 
a Hero  of  one’s  self. 

41  What  does  she  want  me  to  get  at,  any  how  ? 
Something  with  a shine  npon  it,  or  something 
having  a soul  within  it?  And  what  am  I fit 
for  ? What  is  there  that  I can  go  do,  any  how  ? 
My  spirit  shouts  hoc  age — but  the  deuce  is  in  it, 
I need  spectacles  to  see  hoc  with.  Now  I would 
not  object  to  joining  Garibaldi  upon  a pinch. 
There  would  be  a nice  little  adventure,  popping 
off  the  white-coated  Tedeschi  in  the  romantic 
scenes  of  Como.  But  I never  was  much  of  a 
shot  with  the  rifle,  and  the  Italian  war  hangs 
fire,  any  how.  I wonder  if  she  would  like  me 
to  go  to  the  North  Pole  with  Dr.  Hayes?  I 
could  acquire  the  Esquimaux  lingo  there,  per- 
haps, get  a taste  for  raw  blubber,  and  learn 
something  of  electric  currents  and  the  glacier 
theory.  By  George ! and  I might  keep  a jour- 
nal, and  write  a book,  too ! But  it  would  be  a 
confounded  waste  of  time  to  be  ice-locked  some- 
where up  there  in  the  Arctic  regions,  like  poor 
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Sir  John  Franklin.  Besides,  I never  could  en- 
dure cold  feet.  No ; that  thought  is  enough  to 
depolarize  me  completely.  I really  should  like 
to  have  some  insight  into  her  secret  thoughts  in 
regard  to  an  occupation.  I do  not  fancy  Nan- 
nie is  one  to  require  a man  to  go  to  the  South 
Seas  on  missionary  business  in  order  to  win 
credit  with  her  for  true  manhood.  I don’t  think 
her  definition  of  heroism  implies  any  infraction 
of  sanitary  laws  or  of  aesthetic  laws.  Her 
knight-errant  needs  not  to  be  a Quixote  nor  to 
wear  Mambrino’s  helmet.  She’s  a genuine  wo- 
man there,  and  sees  as  much  godliness  in  the 
proper  as  in  any  thing  else.  But  beyond  this  I 
can  not  guess  what  she  meflns.  Heigh-ho ! It 
needs  more  than  a thermometer  to  feel  a wo- 
man’s pulse.  It  has  always  been  so,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  down  to  this  hour  of  Digby  Fos- 
ter, when  man’s  dullness  came  in  contact  with 
woman’s  wit.  Well,  if  I can  not  get  into  her 
good  graces,  I can  at  least  see  her  pretty  face 
here  at  the  Opera!” 

Yes,  she  was  there,  and  she  had  never  ap- 
peared more  radiant  in  his  eyes.  He  had  not 
visited  her  since  she  had  rejected  him,  and  he 
did  not  speak  to  her  now  nor  go  near  her,  but 
gazed  at  her  with  a hungry  look,  until  his  whole 
soul  was  filled  with  a miserly  longing  for  her. 

Poor  fellow ! He  had  now  fairly  begun  to  have 
a 44  realizing  sense”  of  ail  that  she  had  been  to 
him,  and  it  did  not  tend  to  mellow  his  conscious- 
ness of  loss  that,  the  longer  he  looked,  the  more 
dissatisfied  he  was  with  his  position,  and  the 
more  impossible  seemed  the  height  he  had  to 
scale  before  reaching  her. 

“I  must  bring  her  a feather  from  the  Phce- 
nix’s  wing;”  said  he,  bitterly,  as  he  left  the  house 
after  the  performance;  44 1,  who  do  not  believe 
any  such  rare  bird  exists,  much  less  know  where 
she  roosts!  It’s  confounded  hard  fortune,  I 
say !” 

He  did  not  go  home  to  his  boarding-house, 
but  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  for  a long 
while,  in  a wretched,  purposeless  fashion  that  be- 
spoke how  unhappy  he  was  much  more  plainly 
than  any  other  action  could  have  done.  It  was 
a strange  feeling  for  him,  this  gnawing  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  and  the  more  acute 
because  of  its  newness.  For  Digby  Foster  had 
notoriously  been  a man  to  enjoy  himself  in  a com- 
fortable sort  of  way — a man  who  bore  the  fame 
of  never  permitting  troubles  or  bothers  to  come 
within  arm’s-length  of  him.  People  had  so  be- 
praised  him  for  his  lease  of  the  palace  Sans  Souci 
that  he  fancied  it  was  his  permanent  residence, 
and,  now  that  Nannie  Bernard’s  negative  had 
shown  him  how  deep  his  feelings  were,  and  how 
acute  his  sensibilities,  he  found  himself  defense- 
less, and  stunned  with  a sort  of  dismayed  be- 
wilderment. 

He  passed  by  the  Club-rooms.  The  window's 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  he  could  hear 
the  hum  of  talk,  and  the  click  of  billiard-balls. 

He  felt  tempted  to  go  in  to  have  a game,  to  take 
a glass  of  brandy,  to  drink  a bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne, somehow  to  overlay  his  sombre  mood 
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with  a temporary  gilding  of  mirth,  but  he  passed 
on  finally  and  continued  his  sentinel-pace,  gnaw- 
ing his  mustache,  and  being  finely  gnawed  in 
turn  by  the  young  foxes  in  his  bosom. 

However,  one  must  go  home  some  time  or 
other,  even  if  that  home  be  a boarding-house ; 
and  toward  the  small  hours  Foster  turned  his 
steps  in  that  direction,  his  problem  all  unsolved. 
Within  a few  doors  of  the  highly  respectable 
place  where  he  purchased  “all  the  comforts  of 
a home’’  at  an  unconscionable  price  per  week, 
ho  was  accosted  under  a street-lamp  by  a woman, 
a street-walker,  who  addressed  him  in  the  stere- 
otyped fashion.  He  brushed  her  aside  rather 
rudely,  and  was  passing  on,  when  the  woman 
staggered,  and  only  saved  herself  from  falling  by 
clinging  to  the  lamp-post.  There  was  something 
in  the  action  which  startled  him. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? You  arc  not 
drunk,  are  you?”  lie  asked,  sharply. 

“I  am  starving ! ” hoarsely  gasped  the  woman, 
and  from  her  crouching  posture  she  lifted  up 
a gaunt,  haggard,  white  face  that  he  read  the 
meaning  of  only  too  plainly  in  the  lamp-light. 

“ My  God ! I believe  you  arc !”  ho  cried,  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket.  “ Here,  take  this, 
and  get  yourself  something  to  eat.” 

The  woman  clutched  the  note  in  her  fingers 
without  a word  of  thanks,  staggered  irresolutely 
to  her  feet,  and  started  off.  But  she  had  not 
tottered  ten  steps  before,  with  a deep  groan,  she 
sank  to  the  pavement,  fainting — dying  it  might 
bo — at  any  rate  there  she  lay,  insensible.  To  a 
man  like  Foster  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation 
or  debate.  Ho  picked  the  poor  wretch  up  in  his 
arms,  and,  in  another  minute,  he  had  her  in  the 
boarding-house,  in  his  room,  ly  ing  upon  his  bed. 
A glass  of  brandy  revived  her  slightly,  but  her 
condition  was  so  desperate  as  to  require  further 
aid.  He  rang  up  a couple  of  servants — they 
knew  his  liberality  so  well  that  they  were  al- 
ways w illing  to  wait  on  him — sent  oft*  for  a doc- 
tor, had  a hasty  cup  of  tea  and  some  light  food 
got  ready,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a sort  of  reaction  set  up, 
and  the  woman  go  quietly  to  sleep.  “One  more 
nnfortunatc,”  caught,  this  tijme,  in  the  very  act 
of  making  the  fatal  plunge. 

“Wouldn’t  it  have  been  better  to  have  let 
her  die  ?”  queried  the  physician,  as,  his  minis- 
trations ended,  he  pocketed  his  fee  and  prepared 
to  retire. 

“For  her,  perhaps  eo,”  answered  Foster; 
“but  not  for  me.” 

The  doctor  gone,  the  woman  quietly  sleep- 
ing, a man-servant  in  the  room  as  watcher,  and 
Foster  seated  with  a book  under  his  shaded 
light,  he  began  to  think.  He  had  not  reflected 
while  the  period  for  action  lasted,  but  now  he 
did  reflect,  and  he  began  to  be  conscious  that 
his  charitable  impulses  had  served  to  place  him 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  bought 
an  elephant  at  auction.  However,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  there  was  nothing  now  for  him  to  do 
but  to  see  the  adventure  out,  and,  while  John 
snored  and  dreamed  of  the  knives  and  forks,  he 


read  his  book  and  mused  upon  the  impossibili- 
ties of  modern  chivalry. 

When  morning  came  Foster’s  bad  bargain  be- 
gan to  show  some  more  of  its  in  commodities. 
The  woman  woke  in  a high  fever,  delirious, 
raving.  Her  flighty  purposes  expressed  them- 
selves in  a form  decidedly  uncongenial  to  the 
subdued  atmosphere  and  genteel  proprieties  of  a 
“first-class”  boarding-house.  Oaths  and  ob- 
scenity flowed  loudly  from  her  lips  in  a stream 
as  black  and  engorged  as  that  which  a large 
sewer  empties  into  a river.  The  doors  of  Fos- 
ter’s rooms  were  not  quite  thick  enough  to  shut 
in  the  execrable  tide,  and  remonstrance  only 
had  the  effect  to  further  exasperate  the  frantic, 
fever-stricken  woman. 

Foster  sent  for  the  doctor  again ; prestissimo 
and  the  landlady  sent  for  Foster.  She  met  him 
with  a severely  virtuous  air  that  he  could  not 
help  inwardly  smiling  at,  though  its  import  was 
tragic  enough  for  him ; she  said  she  would  not 
have  believed  it  of  him  if  any  one  had  told  her ; 
and  gave  him  notice  to  vacate  his  rooms  at  the 
expiration  of  his  week  as  well  as  to  remove 
“ that  creature”  instantaneously,  or  she  would 
be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  sending  for 
a policeman.  Foster  attempted  to  explain.  As 
well  attempt  to  perform  Mohammed's  miracle. 
She  cut  him  short  with  a still  more  icy  urging 
of  her  ultimatum.  He  remonstrated.  The 
woman  was  very  ill — could  not  be  moved,  per- 
haps. It  did  not  make  any  difference.  What 
did  he  bring  her  there  for?  He  had  found  her 
upon  the  street  in  a dying  condition,  he  said. 
Then  he  should  have  sent  her  to  the  station- 
house  or  the  alms-house.  This  was  certainly 
no  place  to  bring  her.  It  could  not  be  expected 
of  her  to  let  him  keep  such  women  in  her  house. 
All  her  boarders  would  leave  before  the  day  was 
out.  The  thing  was  an  imposition  and  an  out- 
rage, and  one  she  would  not  have  suspected  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Foster  of  attempting  to 
practice  upon  an  unprotected  widow.  There- 
upon, to  complete  his  demolition,  madam  began 
to  sob  and  shed  tears ; and  the  upshot  of  his  dis- 
comfiture was  that  Foster  paid  his  bill,  ordered 
his  trunks  to  be  sent  to  a hotel,  and  carried  off 
his  bad  bargain  to  the  nearest  hospital,  where 
he  saw  that  she  was  provided  with  the  attend- 
ance and  comforts  which  her  case  demanded. 

For  several  days  the  woman’s  life  hung  upon 
a thread ; finally,  however,  she  was  out  of  dan- 
ger and  began  to  mend.  Foster  looked  after 
her  sedulously,  but,  before  she  was  discharged 
cured,  he  had  had  a full  taste  of  the  discom- 
forts a man  sometimes  purchases  for  himself  by 
stepping  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  charity  and 
attempting  to  do  business  upon  a plan  of  his 
own.  The  boarding-house  affair  naturally  got 
abroad,  and  every  possible  version  of  it  (except 
the  true  one)  was  talked  about  among  his  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  sly  winks,  nods,  and 
innuendoes  which  encountered  him  at  every 
turn  did  not  disturb  our  friend’s  equanimity  a 
great  deal;  nor  was  he  materially  put  ont  by 
the  holy  horror  his  case  excited  among  the 
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“ unco  guid”  of  both  sexes ; but  it  did  vex  him 
to  be  seriously  taken  to  task  for  impropriety  by 
many  friends  whose  good  opinion  he  valued; 
and  when,  finally,  meeting  Miss  Bernard  on  the 
street,  she  passed  him  without  a sign  of  recog- 
nition, he  experienced  a genuine  and  bitter  mis- 
ery such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 

You  may  be  sure  these  misadventures  did 
not  tend  to  increase  the  favor  with  which  Fos- 
ter looked  upon  his  bad  bargain.  Still  there 
was  a certain  stubborn  sort  of  grit  in  the  man’s 
disposition  which  it  required  opposition  to  bring 
to  the  surface,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  outcry 
against  him  perhaps  piqued  him  to  make  extra 
efforts  to  show  the  unreason  of  it.  He  came  to 
look  upon  the  woman  as  a certain  ungainly  gift 
to  him  from  Providence,  and  ho  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  not  turn  her  adrift  for  the  next 
storm  to  sink  without  at  least  an  effort  to  bring 
her  into  harbor. 

“The  doctor  said  I had  better  have  left  her 
to  die,”  quoth  he  to  himself.  “I  will  show 
them  all  that  I did  right  and  that  they  judged 
wrongly.” 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Sarah  Lough, 
as  the  woman  called  herself,  was  ready  to  leave 
the  hospital,  she  had  a patron  in  Digby  Foster. 
Before  she  left  he  had  an  interview  with  her, 
to  ascertain  what  could  be  done.  Ho  found  her 
to  be  a vei^r  unprepossessing  creature,  much 
broken  by  dissipation  and  harsh  usage.  She 
was  a low-browed,  sullen  woman,  of  about  thir- 
ty years  of  age.  She  had  come  from  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  was  grossly  ignorant,  skeptical 
alike  of  generosity  and  of  goodness,  and  over- 
borne by  that  apathetic  sort  of  desperation 
which  is  the  hardest  cloud  of  any  to  lift  from 
such  souls.  She  evidently  entertained  a spe- 
cies of  grateful  feeling  for  what  she  owed  Fos- 
ter, but  as  evidently  could  not  rid  her  mind  of 
the  idea  that  lie  had  acted  from  somo  selfish 
motive  yet  to  be  disclosed.  She  was  at  war 
with  the  race,  and  wanted  more  reason  still  be- 
fore she  should  exempt  him  from  her  hostile 
feelings.  Foster,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat  be- 
fore him,  with  her  harsh,  haggard  features  and 
her  vulgar  ways,  thought  that  even  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy would  be  disarmed  of  her  suspicions  could 
she  behold  the  object  of  them. 

He  asked  Sarah  Lough  if  she  had  any  place 
to  go  to,  now  that  she  was  well  again.  She 
signified  that  she  supposed  she  would  have  to 
go  back  to  where  she  had  come  from  when  he 
found  her.  Decent  people  wouldn’t  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  like  of  her,  and  she  must 
go  where  she  could.  It  didn’t  matter  much 
where  she  went. 

“You  have  two  stout  hands  there.  You  can 
work,  I should  suppose,”  said  Foster,  bluntly. 

Yes,  she  could  work,  and  would  be  glad  to 
do  it — any  kind  of  work ; but  while  she  was 
waiting  for  work  she  would  starve  again.  Peo- 
ple couldn’t  work  unless  they  had  a start. 

After  full  consultation  with  Sarah  Lough  and 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital Foster  determined  to  give  the  woman  a 


fair  trial  in  a new  way  of  life.  He  had  no  very 
glowing  hopes  of  her,  but  still  he  was  willing 
to  see  what  a persistent  and  intelligent  effort 
could  effect  in  such  a case.  He  might  only 
get  himself  laughed  at  for  his  ‘pains.  He  might 
save  a soul.  At  any  rate  it  would  not  cost  him 
a great  deal. 

So  Foster  found  Sarah  Lough  a place  to 
board,  gave  her  some  decent  clothing,  and  saw 
that  she  was  provided  with  the  only  kind  of 
work  she  was  capable  of  doing — plain  sewing. 
Beyond  this  and  a little  supervision,  just  enough 
to  let  her  feel  that  he  was  interested  in  her  wel- 
fare, yet  not  enough  to  make  her  think  she  was 
watched,  Foster’s  plans  for  the  woman’s  refor- 
mation did  not  go,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  they 
were  the  more  successful.  He  did  hot  preach 
to  her  nor  send  her  tracts ; he  did  not,  by  lino 
and  precept,  argue  with  her  upon  “ the  error 
of  her  ways  ;w  but  he  strove,  in  a modest,  un- 
obtrusive fashion,  to  teach  her  chiefly  the  value 
of  self-dependence,  to  let  her  see  that  she  could 
support  herself  in  tolerable  comfort  so  long  as 
she  wns  steady  and  industrious,  and  to  make  it 
plain  to  her  own  perception  that  she  was  far 
happier  living  thus  than  she  ever  had  been  in 
the  life  from  which  he  had  extricated  her.  Ho 
sought  likewise  to  make  her  feel  that  the  assist- 
ance he  was  giving  her  was  only  temporary  un- 
til she  was  fairly  started,  and  encouraged  her  to 
save  her  little  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing a sewing-machine. 

He  had  a rather  tough  battle  of  it,  and  a 
very  disagreeable,  with  the  woman’s  dark,  sul- 
len, hopeless  nature,  but  by  degrees  his  unva- 
rying kindness  and  the  forceful  energy  of  his 
strong  common-sense  won  the  day.  There  was 
but  little  to  interest  a man  of  refined  tastes  in 
Sarah  Lough.  There  were  no  dangers  to  Fos- 
ter, in  his  slight  intercourse  with  her,  of  “ play- 
ing with  fire.”  But'  still  it  was  not  without  a 
natural  pride  that  our  friend  began  to  perceive 
that  the  ugly  devil  which  possessed  his  prot^gdc 
was  being  exorcised.  He  noticed  that  her  hab- 
its of  industry  grew  more  regular  and  confirmed; 
her  health  became  better  under  a healthier  regi- 
men ; her  mind  and  spirits  acquired  a sort  of 
elasticity ; and  in  her  neater  and  cleanlier  dress, 
her  more  subdued  and  womanlike  manners,  and 
her  hopefuler  eye  he  saw  pleasant  proof  that 
the  reform  ho  was  so  much  interested  in  had 
fairly  begun. 

Meanwhile  there  were  many  changes,  and 
some  very  unpalatable  ones,  in  Foster’s  own  do- 
mestic economy.  The  transition  from  a board- 
ing-house to  a hotel  had  only  made  him  wonder 
that  he  had  so  long  excluded  himself  from  com- 
fortable existence;  but  his  reputed  impudent 
liaison  with  Sarah  Lough  had  caused  him  to  run 
against  many  a cold  shoulder  in  society.  He 
was  too  self-contained,  and,  we  must  add,  too 
stubborn  and  willful  to  volunteer  an  explanation 
upon  such  occasions.  One  or  two  slights  made 
him  sensitive  and  quick  to  suspect  other  slights: 
he  fancied  the  houses  closed  against  him  which 
he  had  visited  with  pleasure,  and  he  did  not 
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care  to , enter  the  doors  which  he  knew  were 
still  open  to  him. 

Another  man,  in  his  situation,  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  becoming  an  Ishmaelite ; but 
it  was  characteristic  of  Foster  always  to  “come 
out  strong”  under  opposition  and  in  the  face  of 
obstruction.  Besides,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
his  work  in  Sarah  Lough’s  behalf  had  excited  a 
powerful  influence  in  developing  those  latent  en- 
ergies of  character,  which,  in  many  a man  like 
him,  lie  so  long  perdu  that  they  finally  die  of 
atrophy.  He  had  suddenly  stumbled  upon  a 
social  fallacy.  He  had  discovered  a rent  in  the 
purple  robe.  He  had  found  out  that  the  world 
lie  esteemed  could  not  tolerate  even  charity  un- 
less it  were  centime  il  faut.  Moreover,  he  had 
brought  society’s  shallow  judgments  to  the  bar 
in  his  own  person,  had  tested  the  friendship  that 
he  thought  he  could  depend  upon,  and  in  both 
regards  had  found  a broad  margin  between  pro- 
fession and  performance.  Society,  he  fancied, 
had  used  him  particularly  ill.  So  long  as  ho 
had  continued  on  in  his  old,  idle  courses,  doing 
nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  but  disturbing  no- 
thing, every  thing  went  smoothly  with  him. 
But  so  soon  as  he  attempted  to  do  a real  and 
genuine  good  deed  the  world  was  up  in  arms 
against  him,  a cloud  of  aspersions  and  misrepre- 
sentations gathered  about  him,  and  he  w^ts  driv- 
en off  like  a prophet  of  evil.  Now  no  man  had 
intrinsically  a greater  respect  for  that  safe  max- 
im, 44 quieta  non  movere than  Digby  Foster; 
but  in  this  instance  he  was  conscious  that  he 
was  right  and  society  wrong;  that  he  had  done 
a good,  honest  part  by  an  erring,  unhappy  wo- 
man ; that,  acting  from  the  purest  motives,  he 
had  worked  a reform  where  John  Howard  would 
have  despaired ; and  that,  for  doing  this,  so- 
ciety had  tried  him  without  appeal,  and  judged 
him  unheard.  Time  would  right  him,  and  lie 
meant  to  wait  time’s  sure  working.  He  would 
not  abandon  his  good  work  to  an  unreasoning 
prejudice,  nor  would  ho  go  down  upon  hi9  knees 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  society  that  had  injured 
him.  No,  he  was  self  contained,  and  would 
“ gang  his  ain  gait.” 

Meantime,  however,  thus  expatriated  and  ex- 
iled, he  began  to  perceive  the  need  of  an  occu- 
pation. A strange  sort  of  unrest  had  come  over 
him,  and  he  perceived  that  he  conld  not  employ 
himself  permanently  in  going  about  the  streets 
picking  up  wretched  women  to  practice  spiritual 
physic  upon.  He  must  have  something  to  do 
that  was  less  bizarre  and  more  substantial.  The 
natural  yearnings  of  an  active  spirit  begnn  to 
assert  themselves,  and  he  fairly  cursed  his  idle- 
ness for  the  wasted  years  it  had  suffered  to  slip 
by.  Almost  unconsciously  to  himself  he  found 
his  steps  daily  taking  the  direction  of  his  neg- 
lected law-office,  and,  after  a while,  he  spent 
here  the  greater  part  of  the  business-day,  dust- 
ing and  rearranging  his  books,  reassorting  his 
papers,  and  furbishing  up  by  new  readings  and 
careful  revisions  his  former  very  clever  acquaint- 
ance with  his  profession.  He  read  for  occupa- 
tion, not  for  clients,  6ince  he  had  no  idea  these 


would  come.  One  or  two  clients  did  accidentally 
stumble  in,  however,  and  gave  him  cases,  which 
he  took  with  a strange  eagerness,  while  his 
brother  lawyers  smiled  sneeringly  to  see  Digby 
Foster's  name  entered  upon  criminal  and  minor 
plea  dockets,  as  counsel  in  cases  the  fees  for 
which  would  not  keep  him  in  cigars.  Still,  it 
gave  him  something  to  do — it  furnished  him 
with  a subsidy  of  new  interests  outside  himself, 
and,  as  he  philosophically  reasoned,  a lawyer 
may  find  as  much  work  to  do  in  a five-dollar 
case,  if  he  so  chooses,  as  he  can  in  one  where  his 
energies  are  quickened  by  a thousand-dollar  re- 
taining fee. 

One  day  when  he  was  seated  in  his  office  fag- 
ging over  the  knotty  issues  of  a petty  case  of 
appeal  from  44  Mulligan,  J.  P.,”  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  studied  law  entered.  This 
was  the  distinguished  Mr.  Codex,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  able,  and  prominent  members  of 
the  bar  in  the  city,  and,  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  observant,  shrewd,  long-headed  a man 
as  one  could  wish  to  encounter. 

44 1 see  your  name  is  printed  on  some  of  the 
dockets,  Digby,”  said  he,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions. “What’s  that  for?  A freak?  or  do  you 
really  intend  to  begin  practice?” 

44  Upon  my  word  I do  not  know,”  replied 
Foster.  44  It  is  too  recent  a thing  with  me  for 
me  to  have  made  up  my  mind  yet : I resumed 
the  old  studies  by  accident,  so  to  speak,  because 
I had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  I find  that  I like 
it  very  much.  Of  course  these  bothersome  six- 
penny cases  I have  taken  do  not  give  me  a fair 
chance,  but  I take  them  upon  principle,  and  I 
believe  I would  make  a pretty  fair  lawyer  if  I 
could  get  something  creditable  to  do.” 

“That  is  precisely  what  I came  about,”  said 
old  Codex,  shortly.  “I  saw  you  in  court  yes- 
terday, and  thought  you  looked  hungry  for  a 
case.  You  dog  you ! I saw  you  criticising 
my  argument,  too.  Don’t  deny  it ! Now,  I’m 
a candid  man.  I know  your  calibre  pretty  well. 
I believe  that  you  have  the  material  for  a good 
lawyer  in  you,  if  you  will  only  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  Come,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I will 

do.  There’s  the  B will-case.  It  comes  up 

in  a couple  of  weeks.  It  is  a very  important 
issue ; has  excited  a good  dea*l  of  attention,  and 
offers  the  right  chance  for  eclat.  My  hands  are 
too  fhll  for  me  to  do  all  the  work.  If  you  say 
so,  you  shall  be  associate  counsel  with  me  in 
the  case,  and  we’ll  share  the  honors  and  profits 
of  it  between  us.” 

Foster’s  eyes  glowed  with  delight  apd  grati- 
tude as  he  accepted  the  generous  proposition  of 
Mr.  Codex. 

“There,  no  thanks!”  said  the  senior.  44 1 
know  what  I am  about.  You’ll  be  a great  help 
to  me,  and  you’ll  save  me  a great  amount  of 
tiresome  work.  No  thanks.  Come  round  to 
my  office  to-morrow  morning  at  nine.  The  pa- 
pers are  all  there,  and  we  can  go  over  them  to- 
gether and  decide  upon  our  course  of  action. 
We’ll  have  a hard  fight  of  it,  but  there’s  a fair 
chance  to  win.  Good-day !” 
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Foster  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  his  old 
sponsor  in  law  proposed  to  do  him  a great  serv- 
ice in  thus  bringing  him  prominently  forward 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  important 
cases  of  the  day,  and  hfe  resolved  not  only  that 
his  friend  should  not  have  to  regret  his  kind- 
ness, but  also  that  he  would  make  skillful  use 
of  so  rare  an  opportunity  to  win  for  himself  an 
unquestionable  rank  in  the  profession.  Accord- 
ingly, he  devoted  the  next  fortnight  to  close  and 
un intermitting  study,  going  nowhere,  and  see- 
ing nobody  except  Mr.  Codex. 

I must,  however,  except  one  evening,  on  which, 
at  her  request,  he  went  to  see  Sarah  Lough. 
She  wished  to  consult  him  in  reference  to  an 
offer  that  had  been  made  her  to  go  West  with 
another  woman  who  wished  to  establish  a part- 
nership in  dress-making.  Upon  inquiry  Foster 
found  that  the  affair  would  be  to  his  protegee’s 
advantage,  and  urged  her  to  accept  it,  at  the 
same  time  promising  her  any  assistance  she 
needed. 

“I  have  money  enough  for  my  purposes,  Mr. 
Foster,”  she  said}  and  then,  as  he  rose  to  go, 
added  with  great  emotion : 

“ I am  not  going  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done.  You  don’t  need  my  thanks,  and  I 
could  not  utter  them.  You  have  made  a wo- 
man of  me  once  more ; you  have  done  it  in  the 
only  way  it  could  have  been  done,  and  that  too, 
in  spite  of  what  people  have  said  and  thought. 
I know  more  than  you  think  I do.  I will  not 
tell  you  how  much ; but  I know  that  you  have 
had  great  trouble  on  my  account,  and  I know 
that  these  troubles  are  almost  at  an  end,  and 
you  are  going  to  be  rewarded  more  than  you 
can  dream  of,  for  having  befriended  me.  Oh, 
Mr.  Foster,  I hope  you  will  bo  very  happy ! I 
know  you  will  be !” 

There  was  something  in  the  woman’s  signifi- 
cant words  and  her  keen  looks  at  him  that 
startled  Foster,  and  as  he  went  home  to  his 
hotel  his  brain  was  full  of  thoughts  and  dreams 
of  Nannie  Bernard. 

As  Mr.  Ccfdex  had  predicted,  the  B will- 

case  excited  a good  deal  of  public  as  well  as 
professional  interest.  There  was  a goodly  num- 
ber of  spectators  present  during  the  four  days  it 
lasted,  a large  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  bar, 
and  a coterie  of  the  omnipresent  reporters,  who 
gave  to  the  case  four  or  five  columns  each  morn- 
ing in  the  newspapers.  Foster  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  first ; but  this  speedily  disappeared, 
was  forgotten,  in  fact,  in  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  case  itself,  which,  from  the  numerous 
points  involved,  the  doubtful  character  and  va- 
rious vicissitudes  of  the  testimony,  and  the  abili- 
ty of  the  couuscl  engaged,  had  in  fact  all  the 
features  of  a grand  strategic  campaign.  Our 
friend  acquitted  himself  admirably.  He  had 
studied  the  issue  with  ardor  under  the  shrewd 
guidauce  of  old  Codex,  and  had  gone  so  thor- 
oughly into  all  the  contingencies  of  it,  that  he 
found  himself  armed  at  all  points,  and  ready, 
like  a skillful  chess-player,  to  anticipate  every 


move  his  opponents  made.  So  well  indeed  had 
he  performed  his  part  that  Codex,  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  changed 
his  dispositions,  and  requested  his  ally  to  make 
the  closing  speech.  To  this  Foster  objected — 
but  the  old  lawyer  had  his  own  way. 

“All  I was  afraid  of,”  said  he,  “was  that 
you  would  not  keep  cool.  This  you  have  shown 
your  ability  to  do.  We  have  fought  over  pretty 
much  all  the  technical  grounds  involved,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  before  the  jury  with  the  case. 
You  have  more  vim,  more  fire  than  I have. 
I’m  too  old.  Your  young  blood  will  enable 
you  to  electrify  them  more — to  put  yourself  m 
closer  rapport  with  them.  That  is  all  we  need 
to  win  the  case.  Go  home  now,  and  get  ready 
to  give  it  to  them  strong.  I thought  I knew 
what  was  in  you,  Digby,  but  you  have  sur- 
passed my  expectations.  Do  your  best  to-mor- 
row.” 

This  Foster  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  and 
when  the  morrow  came  he  acquitted  himself,  in 
a speech  three  hours  long,  in  a way  that  sur- 
prised him  as  much  as  it  did  excry  one  who 
heard  him. 

“You  have  done  wonderfully,”  said  Mr.  Co- 
dex, grasping  his  hand  as  he  sat  down  at  last, 
trembling  all  over  with  unwonted  excitement 

“He’s  won  the  cause,”  grumbled  the  senior 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  flinging  a shrewd  in- 
terrogative glance  at  the  jury  as  the  bailiffs  pi- 
loted them  out  of  the  court-room. 

And  so  it  proved,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  the 

B will-case  was  decided  by  a verdict  for  the 

parties  represented  by  Codex  and  Foster. 

As  they  went  out  of  the  court-house  together 
Mr.  Codex  said:  “By-the-way,  Digby,  I’ve  a 
message  for  you.” 

“ For  me  ? From  whom  ?’* 

“ Yes,  for  you,  and  from  a young  lady,  a par- 
ticular friend  of  mine — Miss  Nannie  Bernard 
You  know  her,  I believe.” 

Oh  yes,  ho  knew  her ! 

“ Somehow  or  other — from  the  natural  cu- 
riosity of  her  sex,  I suppose — she  has  taken  an 
immense  deal  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  this 

B will-case  of  ours ; and  she  commissioned 

me  to  tell  you  that  she  would  like  you  to  call 
upon  her  some  time  to-morrow,  if  you  have  leis- 
ure, to  tell  her  all  about  it.  You  haven’t  been 
to  see  her  lately,  she  said,  and  that  is  why  she 
sends  you  a special  message.  I’m  most  too  old 
for  a Ganymede,  but  I pledged  myself  to  her  to 
send  you.  You’ll  go,  won’t  you?” 

Would  he  go?  What  a superfluity  of  words ! 

Sarah  Lough  was  to  leavo  the  city  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning ; and  after  dinner  Foster 
went  toward  her  room  to  keep  his  promise  of 
bidding  her  good-by.  She  lived  at  the  top  of  a 
tall  house,  and  in  going  up  the  stairs,  whicli 
were  quite  dark  in  the  gathering  twilight,  Foster 
was  brushed  against  by  a lady  who  was  passing 
rapidly  down.  He  could  not  see  who  she  was. 
But  when  he  got  up  to  Sarah’s  room  he  found 
that  woman  standing  in  the  door-wav,  weeping 
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and  greatly  agitated.  Her  excitement  increased 
at  sight  of  him,  and  she  cried : 

“ Did  yon  not  meet  her?  Didn’t  she  pass 
you  on  the  stairs  ?” 

“Her?  Who?”  he  exclaimed. 

“That  angel — Miss  Bernard!” 

“ What ! Miss  Bernard  here?” 

“ Yes ! God  bless  her!  She  has  befriended 
me — has  done  as  much  for  me  as  you  have. 
She  heard  of  what  you  had  done  for  me.  She 
would  not  believe  the  lies.  She  hunted  me  up 
and  found  out  the  truth.  It  was  for  your  sake, 

I know  She  knows  every  thing.  Don’t  wait 
for  me— go  after  her — catch  her.  Don’t  stay  ! 
here,  Mr.  Poster ! Did  I not  tell  you  she  loves 
you  yet ! Hasn't  she  been  so  nervous  about 
your  speech  to-day  that  she  was  fit  to  cry? 
Good-by,  Mr.  Foster.  God  bless  you  and  Miss 
Bernard!” 

Foster  did  not  hear  her.  His  errand  was 
quite  forgot.  Down  stairs  he  plunged,  three 
steps  at  a time,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
neck.  The  street  was  already  dark,  the  lamps 
lighted,  but  he  knew  in  which  direction  to  go, 
and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  catch  up  with 
her  ns  she  hurried  along,  with  her  veil  down. 

“Miss  Bernard — Nannie,”  cried  he,  breath- 
lessly, “lam  going  your  way.  Will  you  take 
my  arm  ?” 

She  didn’t  say  a word  in  reply,  but  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  rested  it  upon  his  arm. 

“Mr.  Codex  said  you  wished  to  see  me  to- 
morrow— won’t  to-night  do  as  well  ?” 

“Mr.  Codex  told  you  so?  The  old  rascal! 

I never  sent  any  such  message,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Foster.  I’ll  pinch  his  ears  for  that.” 

“Ho  said  you  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  B will-case.” 

“So  I am.  Did  you  speak  to-day?  Did 
you  win  the  case  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  was  decided  in  our  favor.” 

“You  did  very  well  then,  didn’t  you,  Mr. 
Foster?” 

“ Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?” 

“Why?  because  I gave  you  the  case,  to  be 
sure.” 

“ You — gave— me— the  case !” 

“ Of  course  I did ! I heard  you  were  so  des- 
perate that  you  had  come  down  to  assaults  and 
bntteries,  so  I took  pity  on  you  and  asked  Mr. 
Codex  to  get  you  on  some  nice  respectable  busi- 
ness so  that  you  needn’t  disgrace  yourself  any 
more.  Of  course  I wanted  you  to  do  well  after 
having  pledged  myself  that  you  would.” 

“Nannie,  I’ve — I’ve  gone  to  work,  you  see.” 

“Yes,  and  I think  you  treat  your  friends  very 
meanly.  Are  you  so  busy  you  have  no  time  to 
visit?” 

“ Nannie,  you  know  you  cut  me,  right  on  the 
street.” 

“ Oh,  I was  mad  that  day — I had  just  heard 
the  reports.  I only  believed  them  a single  day, 
Digby,  and  I’m  sorry  I did  you  even  that  in- 
justice. I’ve  done  what  I could  to  make  repara- 
tion to  you.” 

“That  woman  told  me,  just  now,  how — ” 


“ Digby  Foster ! ” said  Miss  Bernard,  turning 
her  face  to  his  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  turn- 
ing it  away  again,  “ do  you  know  that  you  are 
a very  noble  man  ?” 

“Am  I,  Nannie?  It  sounds  pleasant  to  be 
told  so  by  you.” 

“ Yes,  you  are ! You  just  went  off  and  did 
what  was  exactly  right,  but  what  other  people 
wouldn’t  have  done  for  the  world,  and  never 
dreamed  of  taking  credit  to  yourself  for  it. 
That’s  what  I call  being  noble.” 

“Well,  but  I’ve  gone  to  work,  too,  Nannie.” 

She  had  no  answer  to  make  now. 

“Don’t  you  think  I’ve  done  something?” 

She  indicated  her  answer  by  a slight  pressure 
upon  his  arm. 

“ The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  Nannie.” 

No  answer. 

“ Don’t  you  trust  me  yet,  Nannie?” 

Again  the  upturned  face,  the  face  suddenly 
turned  away  again. 

“I  do  trust  you,  Digby.” 

And  thus  it  was  that  Digby  Foster  won  his 
spurs,  as  a good  knight  and  true,  worthy  to 
break  a lance  for  the  honor  of  his  ladye-Iove, 
Miss  Nannie  Bernard. 

NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Verba  sunt  return  iwtce.—Cto.  Top.  8. 

AMES  are  the  records  of  things,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  we  examine  the  names  of 
places  and  read  in  them  their  own  history.  It 
is  but  too  little  known,  or  at  least  too  rarely 
thought  of,  that  names  are  in  no  language  words 
arbitrarily  chosen,  much  less  the  product  of 
chance,  but  that  they  have  all  a meaning  and  a 
history.  That  we  can  not  always  decipher  the 
former  and  retrace  the  latter  ought  to  be  but  an 
incentive  to  search  more  carefully  for  those  facts 
which  arc  within  our  reach.  The  difficulty  it- 
self was  acknowledged  by  a great  master  of  an- 
tiquity, for  Plato  says  already  in  his  Cratylus : 

“ O Hcrmogenes,  son  of  Hippomcus!  there  is  an 
old  proverb  that  beautiful  things  are  somehow 
beautiful  to  learn.  Now  the  learhing  relating 
to  names  happens  to  be  no  small  affair.”  So  it  j 
is  in  our  English,  but  great  is.  also  the  reward. 
Nowhere  are  we  made  more  clearly  to  see  and 
more  fully  to  feel  that  words  are  the  most  vital 
and  imperishable  of  man’s  creations  than  in  the 
historical  names  of  places.  We  find  here,  above 
all,  that  “ as  words  arc  mysterious  in  their  origin, 
so  have  they  something  of  an  awful  force  and 
intensity  of  life,  which  gives  them  a perpetuity 
beyond  the  decay  of  races  and  the  revolutions 
of  empires.”  To  trace  local  names,  it  is  true, 
has,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  led  to  much 
absurd  guess-work,  and  confirmed  the  oft-re- 
peated accusation  that  Etymology  was  but  the 
Scientla^id  libitum.  We  ought  not  to  forget, 
however,  that  as  Astronomy  arose  from  Astrol- 
ogy, and  Chemistry  from  Alchvmy,  so  generally 
“ Truth  cometh  out  of  error.”  Besides,  guesses 
in  themselves  are  interesting,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  only  means  of  sifting  out  of 
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much  chaff  the  precious  grain  of  truth.  In- 
quiries into  the  meaning  of  names  of  places 
form  so  many  tributary  streams  of  history,  as 
that  excellent  journal  “Notes  and  Queries” 
has  now  for  many  a year  proved  most  success- 
fully. They  serve  to  point  out  and  to  establish 
the  changes  of  races  who  have  inhabited  the 
land ; they  remind  us}  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
show,  of  extinct  customs  and  superstitions ; they 
augment  our  interest  in  our  own  and  foreign 
countries  by  revealing  the  deep  impress  of  our 
common  humanity  even  on  what  appears  at  first 
sight  a set  of  purposeless  sounds.  Is  there  not, 
for  instance,  a peculiar  charm  and  deep  interest 
in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  known,  lost  in 
the  remoteness  of  antiquity,  and  the  most  mod- 
em, by  which  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
is  known  to  mankind  ? Does  it  not  at  once  bring 
before  the  mind  forcibly  the  singular  union  in 
England  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  with  the 
most  vigorous  manifestations  of  modern  life  and 
civilization  ? Thus  it  is  more  or  less  with  all 
local  names,  and  as  their  connection  with  the 
races  of  our  forefathers  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  their  history,  we  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  them  in  this  aspect. 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  first  schoolmaster, 
who,  by-the-way,  was  certainly  “ most  strangely 
abroad,”  Eugene  Aram,  wo  would  have  to  look 
upon  the  Celtic  as  the  common  parent  of  all 
languages,  and  especially  as  the  original  source 
from  which  English  is  derived,  for  so  ho  tells  us 
in  the  MS.  of  a Dictionary  on  the  principle  of 
Comparative  Philology,  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind him.  Modern  science  does  not  support  this 
theory,  but  the  large  number  of  local  names  in 
- England,  derived  from  the  Celtic  and  still  sur- 
viving, might  well  have  misled  even  a better 
scholar.  They  are  generally  of  no  great  im- 
portance for  the  language,  and  belong  mostly  to 
small  and  obscure  places ; but  they  arc  extreme- 
ly interesting  in  their  relation  to  history  and  in 
themselves,  because  of  the  difference  between 
their  form  and  the  national  language  now  spok- 
en in  the  same  localities.  There  is,  moreover, 
a peculiarly  melancholy  interest  connected  with 
them,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Celtic 
fathers  have  left  here  and  there  a ruined  temple 
and  a few  popular  superstitions,  sad  relics  of 
their  pagan  worship,  but  scarcely  one  clear  and 
decided  trace  of  their  influence  on  the  language 
or  the  institutions  of  England.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  high  authority  that  the  Arabic  words 
which  are  found  in  English  are  of  more  direct 
influence  on  the  higher  interests  of  man  than  all 
the  Celtic  words  we  have.  And  yet  no  idiom 
shows  more  clearly  than  the  Celtic  the  marvel- 
ous vitality  of  languages,  how  tenaciously  they 
adhere  to  the  soil,  how  they  die  only  with  the 
final  extinction  of  their  race,  and  often  survive 
it  for  ages.  The  Celtic  had  from  of  old  less 
vitality,  less  power  of  resistance  than  any  other 
language  of  Europe.  In  its  whole  known  his- 
tory in  England  or  on  the  Continent  it  has  never 
made  a conquest;  for  the  trifling  inroad  it  is 


said  to  have  made  from  Wales  into  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  can  hardly  be  counted  as  such. 
Ever  feeble,  ever  waning,  it  has  yet,  to  this 
day,  never  been  entirely  extinguished,  and  still 
survives,  to  a certain  extent,  in  France  and  in 
England.  A great  many  names  still  linger  in 
these  countries  which  have  evidently  taken  deep 
root  in  the  soil,  and  remain  there  long  after  the 
race  that  first  bestowed  them  has  given  way  to 
another  and  more  vigorous  stock.  Ancient  Brit- 
ish names  are  still  traceable  in  many  towns  and 
villages ; and  great  natural  landmarks,  such  as 
rivers  and  mountains,  have  retained  until  now 
their  first  names,  unchanged  amidst  the  shock  of 
revolutions  and  the  press  of  invasions.  Trodden 
under  foot  by  the  stranger,  they  have  imposed 
upon  the  conqueror  their  own  language,  untrans- 
lated and  often  unchanged ; so  that  many  names 
are  found  now  in  use  under  Queen  Victoria 
which  were  already  known  and  in  use  under 
Queen  Boadicca.  The  only  exception,  perhaps, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  entirely  new  names 
even  to  great  natural  objects,  are  the  mountains 
now  called  Saddleback  and  Snowdon.  But  these 
isolated  instances  sink  into  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  a host  of  true  Celtic  names,  such  as  Thames 
and  Tamar,  Avon  and  Severn,  Cam  and  Isis, 
Ouse  and  Derwent,  Wye  or  Way,  Medlock  and 
Lane,  which  have  preserved  their  primeval  forms. 
These  Celtic  names  abound,  of  course,  most  in 
localities  where  the  Britons  remained  longest  in 
power,  but  they  furnish  altogether,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  oldest  topographical  nomen- 
clature every  where  in  England.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  strange  act  of  historical 
justice,  which  has  allowed  the  ill-treated  Celts 
to  give  to  the  Empire  its  final  and  grandest 
name  of  Great  Britain.  Of  minor  names  there 
is  the  Celtic  Pen  (head),  wdiich  wc  find  in  Pen 
Pont , the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  Penden - 
nh  of  Cornwall,  the  fortified  headland.  Penance 
and  Penrose  mean  both  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  Pen  Mon  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  island 
of  Mona.  In  Pen  Hill  we  have  a remarkable 
name  made  up  of  two  words,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent languages  and  meaning  almost  the  same 
thing — a pleonasm  arising  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  population,  to  whom  the  word  Pen  con- 
veyed no  longer  a clear  and  definite  meaning. 
A similar  instance  exists  in  Calabria,  where  the 
romantic  Mongibcllo  shows  a compound  of  the 
Norman  word  Mont  (mountain)  with  the  Ara- 
bic Gebel,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  There 
also  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  had  been  too  short 
to  leave  in  the  mind  of  the  people  a recollection 
of  the  signification  of  the  foreign  word,  and 
thus  the  strange  hybrid  was  produced. 

Besides  Pen  we  have  the  two  words  Aber  and 
Inver , the  one  Cymric,  the  other  Gaelic,  but 
both  meaning  mouth,  and  entering  largely  into 
the  names  of  towns.  Abernethy  nn&JnvernetJiy 
are  thus  identical ; Aberdeen  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Den,  and  Abergavenny  lies  at  the  place  where 
the  Usk  and  the  Gavenny  meet.  Berwick  was 
anciently  Aberwick,  and  Humber  comes  in  like 
manner  from  Hum  and  Aber.  The  name  of 
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the  town  of  Barmouth  in  Northern  Wales  was 
formed  from  two  Celtic  words  Aber  and  Man, 
but  changed  in  the  latter  into  the  more  familiar 
“mouth”  as  Celtic  was  forgotten  and  Saxon  be- 
came more  familiar.  Avon  is  the  Celtic  word 
for  river,  and  remains  unchanged  in  the  name 
of  more  than  one  river ; Strath  means  a valley, 
and  has  given  us  Strathclyde  and  famous  Strath- 
Jieldsaye;  A the,  a ford,  survives  in  Athlone , 
properly  Ath  Luain,  the  ford  of  St.  Lua,  and  in 
Athleague , the  ford  of  rocks.  Ard , which  means 
high,  reappears  in  Ardmore  and  Ardrossan, 
Bat,  a city,  in  numerous  Welsh  and  Irish  towns, 
and  in  Balmoral . Den , a sheltered  region,  has 
become  a thorough  English  word  and  hardly 
owes  any  longer  allegiance  to  its  own  idiom. 
In  Bangor  we  read  quite  a historic  lesson.  It 
means  Great  Circle,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Britons  circles  (gor)  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  better  organization. 
When  subsequently  one  of  these  circles  became 
more  numerous  and  powerful  it  was  called  a 
great  circle  ( Ban-gor ),  and  thus  soon  became  the 
common  designation  of  a superior  monastery  or 
congregation.  Cambria  and  Cumberland  both 
still  bear  the  name  of  their  former  inhabitants, 
the  Cymri,  who  dwelt  there  during  the  rule  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  so  does  Cornwallis , the 
“horn”  of  the  Welsh. 

These  local  names  are  all  the  more  important 
for  our  knowledge  of  Celts  and  Celtic,  as  there 
are  but  few  other  traces  of  their  language  left 
in  modern  English.  The  yew,  anciently  spelled 
eugh  and  yugh , is  commonly  considered  as  still 
bearing  its  Celtic  name.  Ewhurst,  near  Basing- 
stroke,  no  doubt  received  its  name  from  the 
number  of  yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  for  which 
it  is  famous,  and  so  did  probably  Euridge  in 
Wilts.  With  a few  such  exceptions,  however, 
the  number  of  Celtic  words  in  English  is  very 
small.  This  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  existed  no  Celtic  MSS.,  because 
the  people  never  wrote,  and  the  Druids,  as  Caesar 
tells  us,  thought  it  improper  to  commit  their 
mysteries  and  their  history  to  writing.  All 
their  myths  and  songs  were  handed  down  orally, 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
British  Celts  is  derived  from  tradition.  When 
the  Romans  subsequently  conquered  the  island, 
they  viewed  the  Druids  as  the  prop  and  support 
of  Celtic  nationality,  which  must  be  destroyed 
to  the  root.  They  took  their  measures  accord- 
ingly, and  were  but  too  successful.  Still  there 
are  some  Celtic  words  which  have  survived  in 
English,  mainly  because  they  represent  purely 
Celtic  things,  as  belt,  kilt,  clan,  pibroch,  and 
plaid. 

The  Romans  exorcised  likewise  but  little  in- 
fluence on  our  language  during  their  occupation 
of  the  British  isles,  and  hence  we  find  that 
among  local  names  also  there  arc  but  few  which 
are  certainly  both  old  Latin  and  modern  English. 
We  know  in  fact  but  three:  castrum,  stratum, 
and  colonia.  The  first  survived  perhaps  in  few 
cases  altogether  unchanged ; it  was  more  com- 


monly added  by  the  Saxons  to  local  names,  in 
order  to  designate  a Roman  site  where  a camp 
had  stood.  The  ancient  Durobrivae  on  the 
river  New  thus  survives  as  Castor;  Ancaster 
proves  its  Roman  origin  by  the  many  Roman 
coins  found  there ; and  Tadcaster , Doncaster, 
and  Lancaster,  on  the  river  Lune,  have  the  same 
origin.  The  Latin  word  was  at  an  early  peri- 
od changed  into  Cester,  as  in  Cirencester  and 
Gloucester , the  ancient  Glcvae  Castrum.  In  Ox- 
fordshire Bicester  and  Alccster  appear  to  be  Ro- 
man sites — a presumption  which,  in  the  case  of 
Leicester , has  been  proved  by  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  mansions  and  tesselatcd  pavements. 
Manceter  has  lost  an  s,  and  Wroxcter  is  a vio- 
lent contraction  of  Wreaken  Ceaster,  a name 
derived  from  the  neighboring  Wrekin  Hill.  A 
still  later  development  is  the  softened  Chester,  re- 
peated in  Chest erholm  and  the  Great  Chesters. 
It  has  given  us  also  Chichester , founded  by  Cesse, 
the  son  of  Elle,  and  Colchester,  the  first  Roman 
city  that  was  made  a colonia,  which,  however, 
may  also  have  taken  its  name  from  the  river 
Colne.  Rochester  and  great  Manchester,  Sil - 
Chester,  whose  walls  once  included  a circuit  of 
three  miles,  and  Winchester,  all  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity.  The  latter  corresponds  strik- 
ingly to  the  French  Bicetre,  as  in  Germany  the 
city  of  Cassel  represents  the  ancient  Castellum, 
derived  from  the  Latin  castrum. 

The  second  Latin  word,  stratutn,  recalls  to  ns 
at  once  the  magnificent  roads  that  traversed  the 
island  in  many  directions,  built,  no  doubt,  part- 
ly at  least  by  the  manual  labor  of  our  British 
forefathers,  but  laid  out  by  Roman  engineers 
and  finished  under  Roman  direction.  Each  of 
the  great  lines  of  i*oad  was  called  a strata  by  the 
Romans  of  the  declining  empire,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders  adopted  the  word,  which  close- 
ly resembled  a Gothic  word  bf  their  own,  a straet , 
adding  it  subsequently  to  many  places  situated 
on  the  old  lines  of  the  Roman  road.  A village 
became  thus  easily  Stratton  or  Stretham , a straet 
town  or  a straet  home ; and  if  there  was  a ford 
near  by,  as  readily  Stratford;  so  that  these  and 
similar  names  still  mark  for  long  distances  the 
course  of  former  Roman  roads,  even  where  all 
other  traces  have  long  disappeared. 

Colonia,  the  proud  title  of  many  a provincial 
town  throughout  the  vast  empire,  survives  here 
and  there  in  local  names,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Colchester . In  the  north  we  find 
Lincoln,  once  the  noble  city  of  Lindum. 

Besides  these  three  great  sources  of  modem 
names  we  meet  not  unfrequently  with  other 
traces  of  Roman  greatness,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  great  wall  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
stretched  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  Traces  of  the  sites  and  names 
of  Roman  towns  abound  here,  beginning  with 
Wall  send  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  gigantic 
work,  and  further  on  Chester  on  the  Wall,  Wall- 
town,  Wal l trick,  and  Thirlwall,  where  the  river 
passes  ( thrills ) through  the  wall — a locality  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  name  of  the  eminent 
scholar  was  originally  derived. 
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Other  races  followed  the  Romans  in  rapid 
succession,  invading  the  island  on  all  accessible 
points,  holding  some  parts  of  the  coast  for  a 
generation  or  two  and  then  disappearing  again. 
Of  these  only  one,  the  Frisians,  have  left  be- 
hind them  really  valuable  and  important  traces 
in  local  names,  and,  of  course,  most  distinctly 
again  in  those  parts  of  Great  Britain  where  they 
dwelt  longest.  With  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  diminutive  termination  kin,  which  we 
clearly  owe  to  them,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  to 
separate  now  what  is  due  to  them  and  what  to 
the  speech  of  the  Angles.  For  these  came 
themselves  from  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Sles- 
vic,  which  is  called  Frisia  Minor,  where  the  very 
place  is  shown  at  Tundern,  from  which  they 
embarked  when  they  went  forth  finally  to  take 
possession  of  Great  Britain. 

More  remarkable  is  the  influence  exercised  on 
local  names  by  the  conquerors  who  next  came 
to  carve  out  for  themselves  a new  kingdom  in 
England.  The  Danes,  who  first  appeared  un- 
der the  indefinite  name  of  “ Pagani,  Normanni 
sive  Dani,”  became  soon  widely  known,  when 
the  great  Alfred  himself  had  to  cede  to  them 
the  larger  part  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  here, 
of  course,  that  the  Denelaga,  the  law  of  the 
Danes,  had  its  fullest  sway ; but  they  extended 
far  east  and  north,  so  that  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetland  are  to  this  day  true  Norse,  and  Sodor 
reminds  us  yet  of  the  Norse  for  Souther,  and 
Sutherland  itself  was  so  called  because  this 
northermost  county  of  Scotland  was  neverthe- 
less to  the  south  of  Norway.  Hence  they  left 
behind  them  a vast  number  of  names  of  places 
which  they  bestowed,  and  which  are  still  pre- 
served. The  most  frequent  of  these  are  by,  a 
farm  or  a village ; tkorpe , a hamlet ; thwaite , a 
piece  of  cleared  land ; ey,  an  island ; and  a few 
of  less  Importance,  as  holme , toft,  beck,  and  ness. 
Of  these  by  has  served  to  form  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  names  and  towns  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  Danes  were  fond  of  adding  it  to 
the  names  of  their  gods,  and  thus  made  Thoresby 
and  Baldersby,  justifying  the  poet  when  he  sings 
of  the  Northmen  that  they  “gave  their  gods  the 
land  they  won.”  Other  Danish  names  of  the 
same  kind,  however,  make  it  clear  that  they 
were  mere  reminiscences  of  home,  and  that 
Christianity  was  already  the  religion  of  the 
people  when  they  gave  these  names.  Kirkby 
— Underdale  and  Kirkby — moorsidc,  Kirkby  in 
Lonsdale  and  Crossby  show  that  long  since  the 
Christian  bishop  had  driven  out  the  heathen 
priest,  and  the  Christian  church  and  cross  had 
succeeded  to  the  pagan  altar.  Where  neither 
God  nor  church  stood  sponsor,  the  name  of  the 
owner  served  instead,  and  thus  were  made 
Rolfsby,  Ormsby  (Gorin’s  by),  Grimsby,  Ilacon - 
by,  Sfcainsby,  Ingersby,  and  Osgodby.  Even  per- 
sons who  were  not  Danes  often  supplied  their 
names,  as  in  Saxby,  Frankly,  Scotsby,  and 
Flemngby.  Nor  did  the  favorite  name  disdain 
an  alliance  with  common  words ; thus  Derwent - 
by,  Appleby,  and  Netherby  are  easily  understood, 
and  Coningsby  is  Danish  for  the  English  Cun- 


ningham, meaning  literally  “King's  Home.” 
Digby  is  dike-town,  and  the  only  southern  town 
thus  named  is  old  liokeby,  now  famous  Rugby. 
The  spelling  is  anglicized  in  Battcrsbee,  Horns - 
bee,  and  Ashbee.  Our  word  bye-law  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  Danish  word,  and  meant 
originally  the  law  of  the  byes  or  towns,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Thorpe  has  in  like  manner  furnished  a large 
number  of  local  names.  Ullesthoipe  reminds 
us  again  of  a Scandinavian  deity,  while  Bassing - 
thorpe  and  Shilling thorpe  are  derived  from  family 
names.  Bishopstlioipc  and  Nunthorpe,  on  the 
other  hand,  recall  the  faith  of  the  first  owners. 

The  word  ca  for  island  is  not  only  Danish  but 
also  Frisic,  and  may  therefore  occasionally  be- 
long to  the  latter  language.  It  is  very  suggest- 
ive of  historic  changes.  Thus,  when  the  island 
of  Mona  was  taken  by  Egbert  he  changed  its 
name  into  the  Englishman’s  island,  Anglesca; 
and  Sheppy,  Ely,  and  Mersey  are  from  of  old  the 
islands  of  sheep,  eels,  and  of  the  mere  or  sea. 
Roodcy  was  the  island  of  the  holy  rod  or  cross, 
and  Bardsey  was  called  the  bards’  island,  as  be- 
ing the  last  retreat  of  the  Welsh  bards;  but 
Jersey , with  its  apparent  kinship  to  these  names, 
ought  to  be  a warning  to  overhasty  etymolo- 
gists, as  it  is  derived  from  Caesarea,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Dane  or  Saxon. 

Besides  these  names  of  localities  the  Danes 
have  given  us  also  some  words  for  mere  features 
of  landscape,  as  billow,  gar,  and  elding.  Gil  is 
from  the  old  Norse,  and  means  a small  ravine ; 
it  enters  into  the  proper  names  of  Gilbert  and 
Gilmore,  just  as  forse,  a waterfall,  has  helped  to 
form  the  famous  name  of  Wilbcrforce.  King 
Canute  lives  still  in  Knutsford,  the  great  Hacon 
iu  Hncon’s  isle,  Hackney , and  the  “children  of 
God,r  Aesbjorn,  in  our  Osborne . Another  im- 
portant relic  of  Danish  manners  and  custom, 
surviving  in  local  names,  is  found  in  the  word 
Thing.  They  gave  this  name  to  their  great 
assemblies,  as  is  still  done  in  “ Storthing,” 
the  Great  Assembly  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Through  it  Thingwall  in  Cheshire  obtained  its 
name,  and  so  also  were  formed  the  names  of 
Dingwall  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Tingwall  in 
the  Shetland  islands,  and  Tynewald  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Some  of  the  petty  courts  of  this  kind 
were  not  held  in  the  open  air,  like  the  larger 
assemblies,  but  in  the  house,  and  were  hence 
known  as  Hustings — a name  now  universally, 
though  ignorantly,  used  for  modern  purposes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has,  of  course,  left  the 
strongest  impress  of  all  on  the  land,  and  its  title 
is  read  clearly  in  the  names  of  all  leading  lo- 
calities— 

In  ford,  in  ham,  in  ley,  and  tun 

The  mo3t  of  English  surnames  run, 

says  an  old  ditty,  and  recent  researches  have 
confirmed  the  fact  that  these  syllables  belong  to 
one-fourth  of  all  local  names  mentioned  in 
Saxon  charters.  Ford  is,  of  course,  the  present 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  but  by  so  much 
more  common  then,  as  fords  were  more  numer- 
ous than  bridges.  It  is  now  mostly  attached  in 
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local  names  to  comfnon  words  as  in  Bradford , 
the  broad  ford ; in  Jlcrford,  the  army  ford ; in 
Oxford,  not  the  ford  for  oxen,  but  the  ford  over 
the  river  Ouse.  At  other  times  it  is  added  to 
the  names  of  great  leaders,  who  have  made  cer- 
tain fords  historical,  as  to  Uffa  in  Suffolk,  from 
whom  Lifford  bears  its  name,  and  to  Knot sford 
from  Canute  the  Dane.  Bridnford  combines 
the  new  and  the  old  rtUjmie.  Ham  is  our  mod- 
ern home,  the  word  so  peculiarly  dear  to  all 
Saxon  hearts,  because  it  is  really  the  most 
sacred,  the  most  intimately  felt  of  all  the 
words  by  which  the  dwelling  of  man  is  distin- 
guished. By  its  historic  associations  it  gains, 
in  local  names,  an  additional  hold  upon  our 
sympathies.  Thus  the  memory  of  the  first 
Christian  Queen  of  England,  Ebba,  lives  still 
in  Ebba’s  home,  now  Epsom ; nor  is  it  quite  un- 
important that  in  the  south  of  England  it  should 
always  have  its  full  form  home,  while  the  sterner 
north  has  invariably  shortened  it  into  ham.  St. 
Keynan,  a saint  of  whom  otherwise  few  would 
know,  1ms  left  his  memory  in  Keynham ; and 
Horsa,  the  companion  of  Ilengist,  protests  by 
his  town  of  Horsham  against  being  treated  as  a 
simple  banner,  with  a horse  for  its  emblem. 
Famham  still  abounds  in  ferns,  and  Denham  lies 
in  a snug  den  ; Longhorn  and  Higham,  Shoreham 
and  Cobham  explain  themselves,  while  the  dw 
rainutivc  hamlet  applies  with  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness to  places  like  Waltham,  the  home  in  the 
wood  or  the  weald.  Hampden  and  Hampton 
have  admitted  a p,  which  loves  to  slip  in  be- 
tween labials  and  dentals,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  boasts  in  its  great  city  of  Gotham  the 
goats'  home — and  not  as  maligners  say  the  home 
of  the  Goths— of  the  father  of  modern  humbugs, 
Baimum,  whose  home  is  not  a bam  but  an  East- 
ern palace. 

It  is  evident  from  many  of  the  examples  men- 
tioned that  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers  were  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  connecting  their  family  names 
with  their  dwelling-places.  They  remind  us 
uncomfortably  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
“Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses 
shall  continue  forever,  and  their  dwelling-place 
to  all  generations.  They  call  their  lands  after 
their  own  names.”  But  the  same  tendency, 
still  so  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  race  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  prevailed  in  most  ages  and  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  Great  kings  and 
conquerors  applied  their  names  to  countries  and 
cities  as  we  do  to  farms  and  villas.  Philip  of 
Macedon  gave  his  to  Philippi — so  famous  in  the 
history  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  dearer  to  us 
all  because  here  tidings  of  the  Gospel  seem  first 
to  havo  been  received  gladly  by  European  list- 
eners. Alexander  and  Antiochus  left  behind 
them  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  Cmsars 
are  remembered  by  name  in  Autun,  once  Au- 
gustodunum,  Saragossa,  Caesarea  Augusta,  Adri- 
anople,  and  Constantinople.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Repub- 
lic w'as  bestowed  upon  the  capital  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  towns,  and  the  .British  Queen  has 
named  Victoria  in  her  distant  colonies. 


The  sweet  name  of  Leigh  is  the  most  recent 
and  fullest  form  of  the  Saxon  lea  or  ley,  which 
still  survives  every  where,  especially  in  Chesh- 
ire, where  there  are  44  as  many  Leighs  as  fleas,” 
as  the  proverb  has  it  bluntly.  Offley , near  H itch- 
ley,  recalls  the  great  King  Offa;  Ncttey , little 
creditable  to  farmers,  who  generally  abhor  net- 
tles, makes  amends  by  its  beautiful  abbey  on 
the  lea,  and  Berkley  brings  up  before  the  mind’s 
eye  fair  fields  surrounded  by  birches. 

Tun  is  of  all  Saxon  words  of  this  class  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  because  its  meaning  adapts 
itself  most  readily  to  a great  variety  of  habita- 
tions. Originally  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb 
tynan,  which  meant  simply  to  close  or  inclose, 
it  was  60on  used  for  various  purposes,  now  help- 
ing to  count,  when  ten  meant  the  closed  hands, 
and  then  as  tyning,  an  inclosure  or  farm.  Its 
use  became  all  the  more  general,  as  the  Celts 
Lad  already  those  beautiful  hedgerows  which 
are  so  striking  a feature  in  English  landscapes. 
These  were  early  called  tuns,  and  the  name 
gradually  applied  to  towns.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Wiciife’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  where 
the  invited  guest  excuses  himself  with  the  words : 
44 1 have  bought  a town,  and  I have  nedc  to  go 
out  and  se  it and  in  the  reference  to  it ; 44  But 
they  dispisiden  and  wenten  forth,  oon  to  his 
toicn , another  to  his  merchandise.”  In  both 
places  town  is  used  for  the  modern  farm,  while 
the  word  wyrt-tun  is  employed  for  a “ garden 
of  herbs.”  Its  latest  and  most  peculiar  mean- 
ing is  found  in  tunnel,  an  inclosed  covered  way. 
Tunbridge  is  one  of  the  few  names  in  which  the 
old  form  is  fully  preserved;  generally  it  has 
been  lengthened  into  town  or  toun,  as  in  Hope - 
town,  or  shortened  into  ton,  as  in  Bratton , Leigh- 
ton, and  Leamington.  Acton  in  Middlesex  re- 
quires the  aid  of  the  noble  oaks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  its  once  famous  44  Old  Oak  ConTmon,” 
as  part  of  the  parish  is  still  called,  to  remind  us 
of  the  original  “ Oaktown.”  Almost  every  where 
we  find  Norton  (North),  Sutton  (South),  and  New- 
ton.  Local  names  of  this  kind  were  readily 
transferred  to  men  ; and  hence  we  feee  in  Milton 
the  mill,  in  Burton  and  Warburton  the  burgh, 
in  Walton  the  wall,  and  in  Wootton  the  wood, 
in  Staunton  the  stone,  and  the  moor  in  Morton. 

Closely  connected  with  this  W'ord,  and  yet 
different  in  origin  and  meaning,  is  our  dun  and 
its  many  forms,  all  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dun,  an  eminence  stretching  out  in  a 
gentle  slope,  and  hence  applied  to  the  sea-shore 
sands  as  downs.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Dunes  of 
the  Continent  and  the  first  part  of  famous  Dun - 
querque,  the  Frenchified  Kirk  on  the  downs.  We 
find  it  likewise  in  the  South  Downs,  in  Lands - 
downe,  Huntingdone , and  Barring  don.  The  Scotch 
prefer  placing  it  first,  hence  they  say  Dunbar , 
Dunkcld , Dunrobin , and  Dumbarton.  Its  short- 
est form  appears  in  Malden  and  Hampden. 

The  syllable  wic  or  wick  is  almost  as  com- 
mon ; but  as  it  does  not  exist  in  Gorman,  but 
only  in  Old  English  and  Frisian,  it  ought  per- 
haps to  be  credited  to  the  latter.  The  Swedish 
also  has  wic,  and  etymologists  have  been  fond 
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of  tracing  its  connection  with  the  Latin  vicus 
and  the  Greek  oho^.  Lord  Coke  tells  us  that 
it  means  a place  on  the  sea-shore  or  the  banks 
of  a river,  and  generally  this  definition  is  justi- 
fied by  the  local  position  of  places  that  bear  the 
name.  Alnewick , pronounced  Annick,  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alne,  and  Berwick  is  named 
from  the  Celtic  Aber.  Keswick , Warwick,  and 
Sedgwick,  all  remind  us  by  their  hard  final  let- 
ter of  north  of  England  speech  ; while  in  south- 
ern counties  the  softer  wich  prevails,  as  in£am/- 
wich,  Greenwich , Ipswich , Droitwich,  and  Har- 
wich. The  ancient  name  of  burg , so  frequent  in 
all  Germanic  countries,  is  of  course  not  wanting 
in  English.  It  assumes  varied  forms,  changing 
from  the  full  Scarborough  to  the  shortened  Edin - 
boro*,  and  occasionally  appearing  as  burg  in 
Scdisburg  and  others.  Aldborough , near  York, 
corresponds  thus  in  its  meaning  of  Old  Town  to 
the  Pala;ocastro  and  Castelvecchio  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  Brough  in  Westmoreland  has  re- 
tained its  simple,  original  meaning,  and  the 
same  root  prevails,  but  slightly  altered,  in  the 
more  familiar  Brougham. 

Although  the  sixty  thousand  followers  of  the 
Conqueror  were  at  once  ennobled  by  the  simple 
fact  of  their  victory  at  Hastings,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  lands  of  England  were  at  once  ap- 
propriated to  them  as  the  reward  of  past  and  an 
excitement  to  future  services,  this  change  was 
not  perceptible  in  th»  local  names  of  all  but 
smaller  localities.  To  the  latter  belonged,  first 
of  all,  the  Manors , into  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  parceled  out.  Along  with 
them  the  Normans  introduced  into  the  local  no- 
menclature of  England  numerous  castles , which 
the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors 
caused  to  be  erected  ail  over  the  land.  The 
king  himself  owned  many ; his  barons  followed 
the  example;  and  thus  the  Earl  of  Mortaine 
built  Montague , and  another  Norman  noble 
Beauvoir  Castle . Frequently  the  Norman  cas- 
tle took  its  name  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
so  there  still  exist  parishes  called  Castle  Hed- 
ingham,  Cistle  Cary,  Castle  Acre,  etc.  In  oth- 
er instances  also  the  name  survives  the  exist- 
ence of  the  building.  Thus  Castle  Baynard  and 
Castle  Mountjichet,  which  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  near  St.  Paul’s,  have  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666; 
but  Baynard  Castle  is  still  the  name  of  the  city 
ward  in  which  the  building  was  once  situated. 
As  the  Norman  noble,  even  when  willing  to  call 
his  town  or  village  by  its  old  Saxon  name,  was 
not  always  able  to  lay  aside  altogether  his  early 
predilections,  we  find  not  unfrequently  very  ec- 
centric French  additions — as  Ad wick-/c- Street, 
Botton-fc-Moor,  Laughtcn-e/i-/<e-Morthcn,  and 
Buckland-/oul-&auite.  In  very  rare  cases  only 
were  entirely  new  names  bestowed — as  in  Battle, 
Vol.  XXXII.—  No.  189 — C c 


Beau  desert,  Beaumanoir,  Bellasis , Belsire , and 
Belleau . A mixture  of  old  and  new  produced 
often  not  unpleasant  effects.  Thus  Beaumaris , 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  looks  French,  but  sounds 
as  Bdmorris,  like  fair  Anglo-Saxon.  The  old 
town  of  Ashby,  the  bye  or  town  of  the  Essi,  is 
slightly  disguised  by  its  foreign  owner’s  name, 
Dt  la  Zouche,  who  seems  to  have  beemdesirous 
to  impress  upon  posterity  that  he  was  “of  the 
genuine  stock."  It  was  also  a common  custom 
to  add  simply  the  new  owner’s  name  to  the  Sax- 
on name  of  the  place,  and  already  Camden  has 
Hurst  Pierjtoint  and  Hurst  Monceaux,  Tarring 
Neville  and  Tarring  Peverell.  Other  localities 
have  suffered  sad  mutilations  of  their  once  fair 
names.  The  famous  Y Widdang,  or  Conspicu- 
ous Mountain,  in  Wales,  was  surnamed  Mon - 
thault  by  the  Normans,  and  has  sunk  into  in- 
glorious Mold.  More  unfortunate  still  was  the 
high-sounding  Leiton  Beau  Desert,  the  “ grassy 
ground  near  the  beautiful  wooded  land,"  which 
soon  appears  in  public  documents  as  Leiton 
Bussard,  and  now  has  ignominiously  subsided 
into  Leighton  Buzzard! 

Occasionally  we  find,  moreover,  among  local 
English  names,  not  uninteresting  allusions  to 
certain  striking  features  of  the  rule  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Such  are  the  many  names  formed  with 
forest — a word  which  did  not  mean  a wood,  as 
now,  but  localities  privileged  for  the  chase,  and 
hunted  over  by  men  of  Norman  blood.  On  the 
sea-coast  the  Cinque  Ports  are  still  known  by 
their  collective  names,  although  th»  individual 
names  of  the  five  harbors— Sandwich,  Hastings, 
Dover,  New  llomney,  and  Hythe — are  of  far 
older  origin.  The  Church  also  has  left  a strong 
impress  of  its  power  under  Norman  rule  in  nu- 
merous localities.  They  arc  easily  recognized 
by  their  ecclesiastical  titles — as  AMa*-Combe, 
A66o/A-bury,  Priors  Hardwick,  Lcamington-P/v- 
ors , Monk- W e armout h , Monkland,  Toft  Mona- 
chomm,  and  Toller  Fratrum,  by  way  of  antithe- 
sis to  Tol\er-Porcont?n,  the  adjoining  parish. 
On  the  Tweed  the  stately  rule  of  the  monks  of 
Melrose  still  fives  in  the  well-known  name  of 
A bbotsford.  Bishop's  Ly n n became  s u bseq uent- 
ly  by  exchange  King’s  Lynn,  while  Kingsbury 
passed  into  Kingsbury- Episcopi;  so  also  Bishojt- 
Auckland,  Bishop-Stokes,  and  with  double  em- 
phasis Bishop- Monkt on.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit 
finally  the  Knights  Templar,  whose  large  pos- 
sessions are  still  traceable  in  local  names,  and 
add  to  the  Norman  element.  They  are  gener- 
ally known  by  the  addition  of  Temple — as  in 
Temple  itself  in  Cornwall,  in  Tewip/Se-Breuer  in 
Lincolnshire,  7<?m/>/<?-Newsam  in  Yorkshire,  etc. 
The  head-quarters  of  these  soldiers  of  the  cross 
were  in  London,  and  the  locality  is  still  known 
as  The  Temple , now  long  in  the  possession  of 
another  profession.  Cedunt  anna  toga. 
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rIE  Christmas  season  and  the  winter  weather 
make  charity  a very  practical  question,  'ilie 
warmest  fireside  is  always  a little  chilled  by  the 
thought  of  the  desolate  hearths;  and  the  happiest 
homes  are  shadowed  by  the  thought  of  the  cheer- 
less ones.  The  instinct  of  relieving  is  always 
checked  by  the  fear  of  being  cheated.  A poor  wo- 
man, evidently  utterly  wretched,  stands  shudder- 
ing in  the  sharp  wind,  drawing  a scant  shawl 
around  her,  and  asks  for  a penny.  The  effect  upon 
the  warmly-clad  passenger  whom  she  asks  is  ex- 
traordinary. His  impulse  is  to  give  the  penny. 
But  a whole  pack  of  fears,  doubts,  and  feelings 
open  upon  that  impulse  in  full  cry. 

How  do  you  know  she  is  what  she  pretends,  the 
shameful  tramp ! 

How  do  you  know  she  has  not  money  In  bank, 
the  abominable  deceiver!  There  was  Beppo,  of 
the  Spanish  steps  in  Rome,  who  was  the  chief  of 
beggars  in  the  Holy  City,  yet  he  gave  his  daughter 
a handsome  dowry. 

How  do  you  know  she  will  not  hurry  off  to  the 
next  grog-shop  and  drink  up  your  alms  in  whisky, 
the  abandoned  drunkard ! 

How  do  you  know  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Beggars,  who  divide  a hand- 
some dividend  every  week,  the  arch-impostor ! 

How  do  you  know  she  is  not  a thief,  a — a — a — 
ves,  worse  than  a thief,  the  inconceivable  sinner! 
and  would  you  openly  encourage  the  most  shame- 
less vice  ? 

I low  do  you  know  she  has  not  hired  that  puny 
child  and  drugged  it  to  stupefaction,  in  order  to 
harrow  your  mind  with  visions  of  starving  little 
ones— the  unnatural  woman ! 

What  right  have  you  to  pay  a premium  upon  de- 
ception and  probably  crime  by  giving  alms  with- 
out inquiry  ? 

Why  do  you  abet  vagrancy  ? 

Why  do  you  perplex  good  men  and  missionaries, 
who  are  trying  to  regulate  charities  and  to  expose 
imposture  ? 

Why  don’t  you  give  her  a ticket  and  send  her  to 
the  proper  authorities  ? 

Why  not  give  her  a tract,  which  she  can’t  ex- 
change for  rum  ? 

Why  not  give  her  Jones’s  direction  as  a philan- 
thropist ? 

Public  morality  requires  you  to  frown  upon  all 
street  begging. 

If  you  give  to  this  woman  there  will  be  twenty 
more  upon  the  street  to-morrow  than  to-day. 

Why  does  not  the  woman  go  to  work  ? 

So  the  pack  bays  and  circles  and  pours  on  in  a 
continuous  stream.  The  poor  man  who  by  an  in- 
stinct of  common  humanity  stopped  to  consider  is 
overwhelmed.  The  woman  stands  meekly  with 
open  hand,  and  those  hard,  sad  eyes  whose  expression 
does  not  change  with  any  emotion.  Impatient, 
petulant,  uncertain,  the  man  mutters  something 
about  “nothing,*’ and  moves  along,  fervently  wish- 
ing that  there  were  no  one  in  the  street  that  he 
might  dare  to  be  generous.  He  moves  along  com- 
plimenting himself  profusely  and  half-angrily  for 
promoting  public  morality.  ■/ 

What  ought  he  to  do?  And  we,  kind  reader,  bv 
a warm  fire,  what  ought  we  to  do.  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances? 

Charles  Lamb,  when  he  was  on  his  way  tb  the 
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play,  and  was  stopped  by  a beggar,  gave  him  a little 
piece  of  money,  and  was  reproached  by  his  friend 
for  helping  an  impostor.  “An  impostor!”  said 
Lamb.  “ Whv,  lam  going  to  pay  half-a-crown  to 
a man  whom  I know  to  be  acting.  Here  is  one  who 
does  it  so  well  that  I can’t  tell  whether  he  is  acting 
or  not,  and  you  grudge  him  a half-penny !”  It  was 
his  airy  w ay  of  floating  over  the  dilemma. 

Von  Wick  had  another.  He  went  to  Europe  for 
pleasure,  and  returned  with  even  a rounder  and 
rosier  face  than  when  he  left  home.  lie  told  a de- 
lightful tale  of  travel.  There  were  no  fleas  in  it, 
no  discomforts  of  any  kind.  Europe  was  to  him  a 
little  heaven  below.  “ But  how  did  3*ou  manage 
the  beggars?”  asked  a nervous  friend  for  whom  the 
beggars  had  spoiled  the  Coliseum,  and  who  had 
waged  endless  war  with  rapacious  inn -keepers. 
“How  did  you  endure  the  universal  cheating?” 
“Easily  enough,”  answered  Von  Wick.  “I  set 
aside  five  hundred  dollars  a year  as  a sunken  fund 
— an  amount  to  be  swindled  out  of  my  pocket.  If 
a landlord  charged  a few  francs  too  much  I paid  it, 
and  bought  his  bon  voyage  with  the  sum.  If  a fel- 
low caught  his  leg  in  bis  arm  and  hopped  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  sw  earing  that  God  made  him  a 
poor  wreck,  I threw  him  a baioccho,  and  he  dropped 
liis  leg  to  run  on  and  commend  Eccellenza  to  the 
village  saints.  If  a rosy-checked,  pot-bellied  young- 
ster blubbered  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  and 
spat  out  the  bread  in  his  mouth  to  swrear  that  he  fcjLd 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,  I gave  him  a grano, 
and  he  grinned  his  fat  delight.  They  were  all  liar* 
and  rogues.  Do  you  think  I w*as  going  to  let  liars 
and  rogues  cheat  me  out  of  in y enjoyment  of  Europe. 
No,  no,  Sir— five  hundred  dollars  for  a swindling 
fund  is  cheap,  Sir,  cheap.  I never  paid  a tax  more 
w illingly  in  my  life.” 

This  w as  a smiling  philosopher  and  a.  meny 
traveler ; but  not  every  body  has  the  pleasant  five 
hundred  dollars  for  this  kind  of  sinking  fund,  and 
still  the  poor  woman  shivers  at  the  comer  and  holds 
out  her  importunate  palm.  Shall  wc  drop  the  pen- 
ny into  it?  Shall  wc  pass  silently  and  with  a fine 
air  of  preserving  the  public  morality  ? Or  shall  we 
give  her  a ticket  to  the  visiting  agent  of  the  ward, 
who  will  decide  the  case  and  relieve  her  if  she  be 
worth3’  ? 

If  a man  would  really  do  the  last  it  would  be  in- 
finite^ better  than  the  other.  But  all  our  charity 
ought  not  to  be  delegated*  People  ought  to  know 
how  other  people  live — and  personal  s\rmpathy  is 
essential  to  a true  charity.  What  we  want  to  ob- 
viate is  not  merely  the  pang  of  hunger  but  of  the 
heart ; to  remove  the  sense  of  utter  isolation  which 
is  the  spring  of  desperate  crime.  This  was  the  in- 
spiration of  John  Howard  and  of  Mrs.  Fr\\  They 
would  not  suffer  a man  to  think  that  any  crime 
had  outlawed  him  from  human  care  and  pit}*.  And 
if  the  spirit  of  Howard  and  of  Mrs.  Fr\*  had  en- 
countered the  culprit  before  he  went  to  prison,  it 
would  often  enough  have  saved  him  from  going 
there. 

Every  street  beggar  is  not  an  impostor  or  even  a 
knave.  Of  course  many  are.  and  the  organization 
of  beggary  is  a curious  study.  A gentleman  in 
New  York  w*as  called  upon  b3'  a seedy  foreign  gen- 
tleman in  difficulties.  His  story  was  plausible  and 
the  gentleman  gave  him  some  mone}\  Within 
three  days  he  had  half  a dozen  visits  from  needy 
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and  seedy  foreign  gentlemen  and  ladies.  He  gave 
to  several  of  them.  A t length  the  entire  needy  and 
seedy  foreign  population  of  the  city  was  evidently 
flowing  to  his  door,  and  he  suddenly  closed  his  purse. 
The  moment  he  stopped  giving  the  throng  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  all  in  collu- 
sion with  each  other. 

Still  as  they  are  not  all  impostors,  as  every  man’s 
experience  assures  him,  let  us  not  have  a rule  which 
requires  us  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were.  The  tale 
of  many  a man  and  woman,  who  asks  a penny  as 
you  pass,  could  easily  chasten  your  life.  The  hard 
old  tramp,  the  professional  sinner  is  plainly  discern- 
ible; but  when  you  are  in  doubt,  when  something 
touches  your  heart  and  your  mind  awakens,  don’t 
think  of  the  soup-ticket  so  much  as  of  giving  an 
alms  and  of  speaking  a wordy  in  a way  that  shall 
sweeten  it.  “Some  have  entertained  angels  un- 
awares,” is  one  of  those  texts  of  Oriental  hospitality 
which  make  every  man  regretfully  wonder,  “And 
how  many  have  I turned  away?” 

Nor  need  the  way-side  charity  interfere  with  the 
great  efforts  to  make  all  charity  of  such  kinds  super- 
fluous. He  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat  is  an- 
other of  the  favorite  texts.  But  ought  we  to  quote 
it  very  sonorously  until  we  are  conscious  that  wo 
have  done  every  thing  we  can  to  secure  work  for 
every  one.  A reduced  gentleman,  as  the  phrase  is,  ! 
once  said  to  the  Easy  Chair  that  he  had  offered  him- 
self as  clerk  of  every  kind,  as  errand-boy,  as  porter ; 
and,  finally,  had  implored  work  in  shoveling  dirt  at 
tho  Central  Park.  But  the  reply  was,  “You  are 
not  fit  for  the  work.  Terence  M ‘Finnigan  is  worth 
twenty  of  you.”  It  was  easy  to  say  to  him,  “ Who 
will  not  work  shall  starve.”  And  it  was  very  easy 
for  him  to  starve,  but  not  to  find  work. 

Insist  upon  the  general  truth,  but  relieve  the*in- 
dividual  suffering.  Let  the  physician  preach  that 
every  body  shall  respect  the  laws  of  health.  But 
if  some  do  not,  and  fall  ill,  let  him  none  the  less 
spend  all  his  skill  to  cure  them.  The  rule  should 
be  abstinence,  says  Bacon,  but  let  there  be  occa- 
sional indulgence.  So  *he  rule,  when  the  shiver- 
ing woman  begs  a penny,  should  in  the  city  be  dis- 
trust, perhaps ; but  let  there  be  an  occasional  drop- 
ping of  the  penny  into  her  hand. 


Iir  the  midst  of  the  awful  railroad  crashes  of  last 
summer  a letter  from  Germany  or  Switzerland  was 
published  in  one  of  the  papers  describing  some  of 
the  delights  of  railway  travel  which  are  not  only 
unknown  to  us,  but  are  utterly  inconceivable  in  the 
wild  hurry  of  our  traveling  life.  The  correspondent 
alluded  to  the  inevitable  accident  which  attended 
every  man  who  took  the  cars  in  this  country,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  pleasant  ways  of  a German 
train.  The  statistics,  if  we  rightly  remember,  were, 
that  for  every  railroad  accident  in  France  there  are 
seven  in  this  country;  and  for  every  one  in  Ger- 
many seven  in  France.  This  is  an  agreeable  con- 
sciousness with  which  to  begin  your  journey. 

But  as  noon  approaches  and  the  hour  of  lunch  or 
dinner  has  fully  arrived,  a good  angel  in  the  shape 
of  a neat  waiter  enters  tho  car  and  hands  you  an 
ample  bill  of  fare,  while  you  whiz  smoothly  and 
safely  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  filled  with  every  thing  which  is  most  alluring 
under  such  circumstances,  and  you  tranquilly  com- 
pose your  dinner.  Passing  through  the  train  the 
good  angel  collects  all  the  orders,  and  at  the  next 
station  duly  telegraphs  the  great  commission;  so 
that,  when  again  the  train  stops,  your  dinner  en- 


ters complete,  with  napkin,  spoons,  forkB,  knives, 
whatever  is  essential,  and  you  quietly  consume  it 
at  leisure,  grateful  for  good  angels,  good  dinners, 
for  the  heavenly  ratio  of  accidents,  and  for  the  im- 
pressive common  sense,  which  declines  to  believe 
that  a man  must  starve  as  well  as  have  his  neck 
broken  merely  because  he  is  going  upon  a railroad 
journey.  At  the  following  station  the  angel  leaves 
the  train  with  his  empty  plates  and  bottles,  and  you 
proceed  happily  to  take  the  after-dinner  nap. 

There  is  pure  comedy  in  the  contrast  of  this 
reasonable  conduct  with  the  frantic  fury  of  our  rail- 
way performances.  The  train  stops  at  noon  or 
midnight:  “Ten  minutes  for  refreshments.  Train 
doesn’t  stop  again  this  side  of  Jericho.  Ten  min- 
utes for  dinner.”  The  pale,  eager  passengers,  who 
have  been  wondering  when  and  where  and  how 
they  could  procure  a piece  of  pie,  swarm  from  the 
cars  in  a frenzy.  There  is  a conflict  of  the  outgoing 
and  the  inflowing  currents.  A whole  minute  is 
probably  lost  in  the  struggle.  Then  the  breathless 
passenger  reaches  the  counter  spread  with  cups  of 
coffee,  pies,  and  blocks  of  cake.  The  company 
stands  tightly  wedged  together.  Every  man  worto 
hard  for  himself,  and  the  solemn  eagerness  with 
which  he  bolts  pie  and  oysters,  and  crams  cake  And 
dough-nuts  and  sandwiches,  and  blows  his  horribly 
hot  tea  and  coffee,  jamming,  spilling,  sputtering, 
gulping,  and  swallowing  for  dear  life,  his  eyes  set 
with  inexorable  determination  to  bolt  pie  or  die,  is 
one  of  the  most  truly  exhilarating  spectacles  in  the 
panorama  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  universal 
Yankee  nation. 

The  Easy  Chair  rolled  rapidly  out  of  a car  at  the 
great  central  station  upon  the  Gulf  and  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Railroad,  and  rushed  with  the  crowd  to  the  Te- 
cumseh  Hotel,  where  dinner  was  made  ready  at  the 
highest  known  price.  He  had  a lively  suspicion 
that  the  time  was  very  short,  and  that  he  should 
dine  very  sparely.  But  as  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  hotel  the  polite  and  gentlemanly  conductor  was 
sauntering  out  tranquilly  picking  his  teeth.  “Is 
there  any  time  for  dinner,  Mr.  Cor  ’actor  ?”  gasped 
the  ancient  Chair  out  of  breath.  “ Ple-e-enty,” 
calmly  replied  tho  conductor  with  the  most  encour- 
aging emphasis,  and  leisurely  taking  out  his  watch. 
“ Plc-enty  of  time ; full  seven  minutes. ” That  was 
an  American  citizen  In  the  highest  condition,  who 
could  dine  amplyjn  five  minutes  and  not  feel  in  the 
least  hurried. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  put  up 
with  the  imperfect  civilization,  or  rather  barbarism 
of  our  railroad  eating  habits  ? Of  course  it  is  very 
presumptuous  to  spea|t  of  eating  comfortably  upon 
railroads  where  managers  and  directors  are  most 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  if  they  do  not  smash 
every  passenger  for  his  foolish  temerity  in  trusting 
himself  in  a car.  But  dum  vivimus,  vicamus . Let 
us  at  least  eat  our  pie  in  comfort  so  long  as  the 
Railroad  Managers  leave  us  the  chance.  If  you 
leave  New  York  at  eight  in  tho  morning,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  you  arrive  half  an 
hour  later  at  the  end  of  the  day,  if  the  half  houi 
will  give  time  for  decent  dining  ? 

Or  if  the  genius  of  American  civilization  and  pro- 
gress forbids  the  stopping  of  a train  long  enough  for 
such  a purpose,  why  not  do  as  the  Germans  do? 
There  is  a baggage  agent  who  passes  through  the 
train  and  collects  checks  for  the  delivery  of  baggage, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of  wayfarers,  but  where 
is  the  dinner  agent?  Let  him  pass  through,  and 
the  seven  minutes  which  are  now  ple-e-enty  for 
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stopping  to  dine  may  be  subtracted  from  the  time 
of  the  whole  journey.  You  may  arrive  seven  min- 
utes sooner,  think  of  that,  American  citizens ! If 
some  Yankee  will  but  try  the  German  plan,  we  can 
all  dine  without  losing  a minute  of  continuous  travel. 

And  even  if  the  other  change  were  not  made,  even 
if  the  train  still  stopped  for  the  allotted  ten  minutes, 
the  enterprise  might  yet  be  profitable,  because  there 
are  always  so  many  who  would  rather  give  thirty 
minutes  than  ten  to  the  great  central  ceremony  of 
the  day.  To  eat  comfortably  in  the  cars  is  not  only 
to  save  your  health  but  you/ seat.  For  since  the 
enormous  travel  of  the  war  there  is  immense  demor- 
alization in  the  etiquette  of  travel.  Even  a shawl 
left  upon  a scat  is  not  always  respected.  Books  and 
newspapers  are  no  security  whatever  for  retaining 
a place  which  you  have  left.  Who  would  not  save 
his  seat  and  enjoy  his  dinner? 

Unless,  indeed,  it  were  in  that  dark  cavern  called 
the  New  Haven  station.  That  is  a glimpse  of 
Dante’s  Inferno.  If  Dore  had  but  been  incarcerated 
in  that  darkness  during  the  stopping  of  a train  he 
could  have  touched  the  horrors  of  his  illustrations 
with  a blacker  edge.  Think  of  encountering  the 
perils  of  the  Now  Haven  road  to  be  dumped  in 
that  kennel  at  last ! But  the  longest  night  ends, 
and  the  traveler  does  finally  emerge  from  that  mel- 
ancholy catacomb  into  the  sun  and  fresh  air.  Pos- 
sibly the  contrast  might  give  a finer  edge  to  his 
lawful  appetite,  and  heighten  the  gust  of  that  method 
of  dining  upon  the  rail  which  was  so  well  described 
in  the  pleasant  summer  letter. 


Many  poets  have  sung  their  dogs;  and  if  the 
poem  were  an  elegy,  many  a reader  has  thought  it 
strained  and  insincere.  But  the  death  of  no  animal 
touches  the  heart  so  closely  as  that  of  a dog  which 
has  been  a domestic  friend — not  a hunter  merely, 
nor  a ratter,  but  a fireside  companion,  a part  of  the 
household,  a playmate  of  children,  an  affectionate 
and  perpetual  presence.  The  kind  welcome  when 
you  returned ; the  eager  delight  when  you  permit- 
ted him  to  go  with  you ; the  thoughtful,  watchful 
eye  as  he  lay  before  the  fire ; the  sigh  of  perfect  con- 
fidence and  content  as  he  stretched  himself  to  sleep 
at  your  feet;  the  universal  dumb  fidelity,  never 
fawning  upon  a richer  master,  never  whining  to 
enter  a finer  gate  than  yours,  without  fear,  with- 
out reproach,  bearing  even  chastisement  sadly  and 
meekly — this  is  a friendship  which  deserves  an  ele- 
gy, a fidelity  which  so  often  outlasts  the  human. 

Little  Tib  was  such  a dog : the  most  affectionate, 
patient,  and  unobtrusive;  always  ready  for  rats, 
and  sometimes  too  much  excjted  by  rolling  wheels ; 
plucky  in  every  hair,  and  offering  fight  to  Tom,  the 
huge  Newfoundland,  or  Forest,  the  venerable  St. 
Bernard,  as  willingly  as  to  any  road-side  cur,  he 
was  yet  the  mildest-mannered  of  all  dogs,  and  was 
as  patiently  gentle  with  the  teasing  of  little  chil- 
dren as  if  he  had  been  a saint  canonized  long  ago. 

Charles  Lamb  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  any 
animal  which  had  excited  human  affection  in  this 
world  could  altogether  disappear  in  the  next.  Some 
eidolon,  some  image,  visible  and  similar,  he  hoped 
would  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  animal  and  greet 
the  pleased  recognizing  soul  of  the  man.  Such  is 
the  universal  feeling  when  a faithful  little  dog  dies. 
A horse  is  an  object  of  pride,  and  his  death  may 
well  be  a grievous  loss.  But  except,  perhaps,  with 
the  Bedouin,  a horse  does  not  wind  himself  so  close- 
ly around  the  human  heart  as  a house-dog.  And 
when  in  the  early  morning  news  came  from  the  sta- 


ble that  little  Tty  had  died  in  the  night,  there  was 
a silence  and  sorrow  in  the  household,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a common  loss.  In  childish  eyes  there  were 
the  first  tears  of  actual  grief,  and  in  older  hearts 
that  tenderness  of  regret  which  will  be  familiar  to 
thousands  and  thousands  who  do  not  think  a true 
and  gentle  animal  is  unworthy  of  human  love. 


Despite  the  solemnity  of  railroad  travel,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,  good  manners  do  not 
seem  yet  to  have  fully  asserted  themselves.  Thus 
the  following  letter  from  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school  shorts  us  what  j'oung  women  of  the  new 
school  sometimes  do  upon  their  travels : 

“Mr.  Easy  Chair, — I know  not  to  whom  I shall  turn 
if  not  to  you,  and  I ask  your  kind  attention  to  my  words. 
Lately  traveling  in  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, I eat  quietly  reading  but  not  unobservant  of  what 
passed  around  me.  It  is  a great  error,  Mr.  Easy  Chair, 
to  suppose  that  passengers  who  read  in  the  cars  neither 
see  nor  hear  what  happens  around  them.  To  my  very 
certain  knowledge  they  do  both. 

u There  was  sitting  opposite  me  across  the  car  another 
quiet,  steady  old  gentleman,  who  had  occupied  his  seat 
all  the  way  from  Albany,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I am 
writing  we  were  approaching  Syracuse.  At  some  station 
—I  think  it  may  have  been  Chittenango—  he  stepped  from 
his  place  for  a moment  and  went  out  of  the  car,  leaving 
his  large  over-coot  spread  upon  the  seat.  Just  as  he  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him  a young  woman,  who  carried 
at  the  back  of  her  head  one  of  tho.-c  formless  and  tasteless 
bundles  of  somebody  else**  hair,  which  are  sarcas tienlly 
called  waterfalls,  surmounted  by  a hat  wreathed  with  a 
plume  and  hung  with  drops  of  various  kinds — a young 
woman  who,  to  my  elderly  eyes,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  spectacles  they  ever  saw,  came  through 
the  car,  looking  for  a seat,  and  seeing  none  which  pleased 
her  so  well  as  that  upon  which  the  over-coat  lay,  she  tran- 
quilly shoved  it  aside,  seated  herself,  and  then  I saw  that 
she  was  accompanied  by  a little  boy,  whom  she  placed  be- 
side herself.  She  was  a young  woman  of  an  intelligent 
face,  and  of  course  site  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  stat 
was  already  occupied. 

44  Presently  the  train  started,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
seat  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  car.  lie  came  slow- 
ly toward  the  young  woman,  and  when  he  reached  his 
seat  looked  at  her  and  began  td  lift  his  coat.  She  glanced 
at  him  for  an  instant,  with  the  same  supreme  indifference 
ns  if  she  had  been  looking  at  a fly  upon  a window-pan''. 
She  did  not  move  to  assist  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
seat  in  getting  his  coat.  She  did  not  ask  him  if  the  seat 
were  his,  or  beg  bis  pardon  for  taking  it ; and  he  tran- 
quilly took  bis  coat  and  went  to  find  a seat  where  he 
could. 

u Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  suppose  that  young  woman  had 
left  her  shawl  or  her  bundle  of  hair,  or  »ny  other  part  of 
her  luggage,  in  a seat  to  keep  if,  and  the  gentleman  had 
calmly  appropriated  it,  with  never  a word  of  explanation 
or  apology,  do  you  think  she  would  have  moved  away  as 
quietly  as  he  did?  I do  not,  Sir.  And  I should  like  to 
ask  you  whether  the  American  young  woman  is  or  is  nut 
the  most  uncourteous  in  the  world  ? 

44  Yours  respectfully  to  command, 

44  A Gentleman  of  the  Old  School. ° 

Such  incidents  are  very  annoying.  Whoever 
does  such  things  announces  to  the  whole  company 
that  he  or  she  is  not  a gentleman  or  a lady ; and  if 
the  offenders  could  only  know  the  hearty  contempt 
with  which  their  conduct  is  watched  by  all  decent 
travelers  they  would  not  be  so  swift  to  violate  the 
laws  of  courtesy.  But  u A Gentleman  of  the  Old 
School”  is  much  too  sweeping  in  his  generalization. 
The  American  young  woman  is  not  to  be  personi- 
fied by  an  unmannerly  girl.  It  is  true  that  no- 
where else  in  the  world  would  young  women  travel 
alone,  but  then  nowhere  else  could  they  so  safely 
travel.  That  the  thoughtless  often  enough  abuse 
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the  courtesy  with  which  they  are  universally  treated 
is  true ; and  for  (hat  reason,  because  the  letter  of  the 
old  gentleman  may  chance  to  be  read  in  many  a car 
by  many  a traveling  young  woman — possibly  may 
be  seen  even  by  the  identical  sinner — the  Easy  Chair 
puts  it  into  print. 

“ The  Working  Man”  who  asks  what  the  Easy 
Chair  thinks  of  the  Eight  Hours*  movement,  shall 
have  a frank  answer.  Any  effort  to  prevent  over- 
work, and  to  secure  fair  play  for  every  man,  is  sure 
of  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the  Chair.  But  no 
question  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  labor.  It 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  if  the  ideal  condi- 
tion of  eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  for  labor,  and 
eight  for  mental  improvement  and  recreation  were 
ordained  by  law,  every  working  man  would  be  the 
gainer.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  of  profits,  the  thousaud  laws 
which  are  involved  in  the  question  of  labor,  are  abso- 
lute and  final.  They  would  continue  to  operate 
whatever  legislation  there  might  be ; and  no  legis- 
lation would  be  truly  beneficent  which  was  not  in 
accord  with  those  laws. 

Suppose  a man  now  receives  three  dollars  for  a 
day’s  work  of  ten  hours,  do  you  mean  to  make  a 
law  that  he  shall  receive  the  same  sum  for  eight 
hours*  work  ? If  you  do,  then  you  can  answer  your 
own  question  by  asking  yourself  what  you  should 
do  if  one  man  offered  you  a pair  of  shoes  for  five 
dollars  and  another  man  offered  you  a pair  equally 
good  for  four  dollars.  You  would  buy  the  cheap 
pair.  Well,  now,  labor  is  a commodity  as  much  as 


shoes,  and  the  buyer  will  not  give  five  dollars  for 
what  he  can  get  for  four.  But  that  is  what  you 
ask  him  to  do  when  you  ask  him  to  pay  you  three 
dollars  for  eight  hours'  work,  when  elsewhere  ho 
can  buy  ten  hours  for  the  same  money. 

But  you  say  that  the  eight  hours’  work  will  be 
as  valuable  as  the  ten.  Then  it  is  as  well  worth 
the  money,  and  will  receive  it.  Yet  you  see  that  in 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  proving  that  it  will 
be  so,  one  inevitable  result  would  be  to  make  all 
work  piece-work  that  could  be  made  so.  More- 
over, all  capital  would  instantly  disappear  from  a 
region  in  which  the  law  undertook  to  regulate 
wages;  and  with  capital  the  demand  for  labor 
would  dwindle  ; and  you  would  find  that  the  legis- 
lation you  really  wanted  was  a millennial  or  com- 
munistic legislation,  which  is  purely  visionary  and 
impracticable. 

A working  man,  and  all  working  men,  should 
remember  that  the  question  is  one  of  methods  not 
of  ends.  It  may  be  stated  thus : How,  in  the  actu- 
al state  of  society,  and  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  la- 
bor, can  more  time  be  secured  for  education  and 
recreation  ? But  when  you  speak  of  coercive  laws, 
do  you  mean  them  to  apply  to  every  part  of  the  prop- 
osition? If  the  law  is  to  prevent  working  more 
than  eight  hours,  is  it  also  to  prevent  sleeping  morh 
than  the  same  time,  or  to  compel  every  body  to 
amuse  or  instruct  himself  for  eight  hours  ? A Work- 
ing Man  may  be  sure  that  human  experience  ha9 
shown  that  the  general  welfare  is  best  subserved 
by  the  utmost  practicable  freedom  in  every  depart- 
ment of  activity. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  28th  of  December, 
and  contains  the  events  of  the  preceding 
three  weeks. 

The  President^  Message  commences  with  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Johnson  was  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  It 
then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  principles  which  will 
guide  the  President,  and  their  application  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the 
principal  parts,  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
language,  and  in  all  cases  the  spirit  of  the  Message : 

Perpetuity  of  the  Union. — “ The  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America  waa  intended  by  its  authors  to  last  as 
long  as  the  States  themselve*.  ‘The  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual,* are  the  words  of  the  Confederation ; ‘ To  form  a 
more  perfect  Union’  by  an  ordinance  of  tho  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. . . .The  Constitution  contains  within  itself  ample  re- 
sources for  its  own  preservation.  It  has  power  to  enforce 
th*  laws  and  to  punish  treason,  and  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity; and  in  case  of  the  usurpation  of  tiio  government 
of  a State  by  one  man  or  by  an  oligarchy,  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  make  good  tho  guarantee  to 
that  State  of  a republican  form  of  government.  Does  the 
lapse  of  time  reveal  defects,  a simple  mode  of  amendment 
U provided  in  the  Constitution,  so  that  its  conditions  can 
always  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  No  room  is  allowed  even  for  a 
thought  of  a possibility  of  its  coming  to  an  end.1*  This 
doctrine  has  always  been  maintained  by  every  patriotic 
President 

State  J lights. — u The  maintenance  of  the  Union  brings 
with  it  the  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their 
rights ; but  it  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  any  State  Govern- 
ment to  renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union,  or  to  nullify 
the  laws  of  the  Union.’*  The  Government  of  tho  United  j 
States  is  indeed  a limited  government ; but  so  is  that  of 
every  State  and  Municipality.  The  Constitution,  laws,  I 


and  treaties  are  “the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  law's  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.**  States,  with  proper  limitations  of  power, 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Constitution.  When 
the  people  ordaiued  the  Constitution,  it  was  the  assent  of 
the  individual  States  which  gave  it  validity;  and  amend- 
ments to  it  must  be  confirmed  by  a large  majority  of  the 
States.  “ The  beat  security  for  the  perpetual  existence 
of  the  States  is  the  ‘supreme  authority*  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.** 

When  the  President  came  into  power  he  found 
that  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  had  ap- 
parently exhausted  itself  f and  a great  part  of  the 
insurgent  territory  had  been  recovered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  the  question  was  in  what  manner 
this  territory  should  be  considered  and  treated: 

Military  Government*.— The  first  question  wiw:  Should 
the  territory  within  tho  limits  of  the  seceding  States  k‘  lie 
held  as  conquered  territory,  under  military  authority 
emanating  from  the  President  as  head  of  the  army  ?” 

Military  governments,  established  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  the  President  argues,  would  divide  the 
people  into  vanquished  and  vanquishers;  would 
envenom  hatred ; would  be  costly ; would  prevent 
the  emigration  of  industrious  citizens;  and  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  powers  which 
he  himself  wmild  not,  44  unless  on  occasions  of  great 
emergency,  consent  to  exercise.  The  willful  use  of 
| such-powers,  if  continued  through  a period  of  years, 
would  have  endangered  the  purity  of  the  General 
Administration,  and  the  liberties  of  the  States  which 
continued  loyal.”  Besides,  continues  the  Presi- 
dent: 

“ The  policy  of  military  rule  over  a conquered  territory 
would  have  implied  that  the  States  whose  inhabitants  may 
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have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  had,  by  the  act  of  those 
inhabitants,  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  true  theory  is,  that 
all  pretended  acts  of  ^occasion  were  from  the  beginning 
null  and  void.  The  States  can  not  commit  treason,  nor 
screen  the  individual  citizen  who  may  have  committed 
treason,  any  more  than  they  can  make  valid  treaties  or 
engage  in  lawful  commerce  with  any  foreign  power.  The 
States  attempting  to  secede  placed  themselves  in  a condi- 
tion where  their  vitality  was  impaired,  but  not  extin- 
guished—their  functions  suspended,  but  not  destroyed.** 

Plan  of  Heconstruction “ If  any  State  neglects  or  re- 
fuses to  perform  its  offices,  there  is  the  more  need  that  the 
General  Government  should  maintain  all  its  authority  and 
as  soon  as  possible  resume  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions. 
Upon  this  principle  I have  acted,  and  have  gradually  and 
quietly  and  by  almost  imperceptible  steps  sought  to  re- 
store the  rightful  energy  of  the  General  Government  and 
of  the  States.*1 

To  attain  these  ends  Provisional  Governors  had 
been  appointed,  Conventions  called,  State  officers 
and  members  of  Congress  elected,  the  courts  opened, 
tho  blockade  removed,  custom-houses  and  post-offices 
re-established.  There  was  indeed  risk  attending  this 
general  policy ; but  it  was  a risk  which  must  be  in- 
curred ; and  in  order  to  render  this  as  small  as  pos- 
sible he  had  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  assert  in 
the  most  ample  manner  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  pardons  for  treason.  He  says : 

u As  no  State  enn  throw  a defence  over  the  crime  of 
treason,  the  power  of  pardon  is  exclusively  vested  in  tho 
executive  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  exercising 
that  power,  I have  taken  every  precaution  to  connect  it 
with  the  clearest  recognition  of  the  binding  force  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  an  unqualified  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  social  change  of  condition  in  regard 
to  slavery  which  has  grown  out  of  the  war.** 

Another  step  was  to  invite  the  States  to  ratify 
the  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  So  long  as  Slavery  is  not  forever 
prohibited  “doubt,  jealousy,  and  uncertainty  will 
prevail ; until  this  is  done  the  past,  however  much 
wo  may  desire  it,  will  not  be  forgotten.  This  is  the 
measure  which  will  most  certainly  call  population 
and  capital  and  security  into  those  parts  of  the 
Union  which  need  them  most.”  By  removing  the 
element  which  has  so  long  perplexed  and  divided 
the  country,  it  will  reunite  us  beyond  all  power  of 
disruption.  This  amendment  being  adopted,  con- 
tinues the  President,  “ It  will  remain  for  the  States, 
whose  powers  have  been  so  long  in  abeyance,  to  re- 
sume their  places  in  the  two  branches  of  the  National 
Legislature each  branch  being  the  judge  of  the 
eligibility  of  its  own  members. 

Trial*  for  Treason. — The  question  of  the  trial  of 
Jefferson  Davis  is  for  the  present  postponed  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  decided  that  no  sessions  of 
tiic  United  States  courts  would  be  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  until  Congress  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  reopening  the 
courts  in  the  lately  insurgent  States.  This  would 
not  be  during  tho  early  winter;  but  the  President 
urges  early  action  on  the  matter.  He  says : 

“It  is  manifest  that  treason,  most  flagrant  in  character, 
has  been  committed.  Persona  who  arc  charged  with  Its 
commission  should  have  fair  and  Impartial  trials  in  the 
highest  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
C institution  and  the  laws  may  be  fully  vindicated;  tho 
truth  clearly  established  and  affirmed  that  treason  is  a 
crime,  that  traitors  should  be  punUhcd,  and  the  offense 
made  infamous;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  question 
may  be  judicially  settled,  finally  and  forever,  that  no 
S‘ato  of  its  own  will  has  the  light  to  renounce  its  place  in 
the  Union.” 

The  Freedmen. — The  question  of  the  duties  of  the 
National  Government  toward  the  Freedmeh  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  The  general  conclusions 
are:  that  under  the  Constitution,  aod  all  authorita- 
tive interpreters  of  it,  the  question  of  suffrage  must 


be  left  to  the  several  States,  each  deciding  for  itself 
within  its  own  limits ; and,  moreover— 

u A concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  freedmen, 
by  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  most  have 
been  extended  to  all  colored  men,  wherever  found,  and  so 
must  have  established  a change  of  suffrage  in  the  North- 
ern, Middle,  and  Western  States,  not  less  than  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern.  Such  an  act  would  have 
created  & new  class  of  voters,  and  would  have  been  an  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  President  which  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  would  have  war 
ranted.*1 

But  good  faith  toward  the  Freedmen  requires  their 
11  security  in  their  liberty  and  their  property,  their 
right  to  labor,  and  to  claim  the  just  return  of  their 

labor The  career  of  free. industry  must  be  left  to 

be  fairly  opened  to  them,  and  then  their  future  pros- 
perity and  condition  must  rest  mainly  on  them- 
selves.” 

Suggestions. — Among  other  things  the  President 
urges  that  no  State,  as  far  as  it  can  be  constitution- 
ally prevented  by  the  General  Government,  should 
be  suffered  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  transit  of 
persons  and  property  through  its  territory.— He 
favors  the  Homestead  Policy  especially  on  the 
ground  that  “the  lands  in  the  hands  of  industrious 
settlers,  whose  labor  creates  wealth  and  contributes 
to  the  public  resources,  are  worth  more  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  if  they  had  been  reserved  as  a soli- 
tude for  future  purchasers.” — He  urges  that  suita- 
ble provision  should  be  made  for  the  “relief  of  sol- 
diers mutilated,  and  families  made  fatherless  in  tho 
efforts  to  preserve  our  national  existence.”  He  rec- 
ommends that  a just  revenue  policy  should  be  adopt- 
ed ; that  ever}'*  effort  should  be  made  for  as  speedy 
a return  as  possible  to  the  system  of  specie  pay- 
ments ; that  duties  should  be  so  laid  as  to  fall  most 
heavily  upon  articles  of  luxury,  and  so  especially  as 
to  “fall  not  uitduly  upon  tho  poor,  but  rather  upon 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country and  that 
“we  should  look  at  the  national  debt  not  as  a na- 
tional blessing,  but  as  a heavy  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  to  be  discharged  without  un- 
necessary delay.” 

Foreign  Relations . — This  portion  of  tho  Message 
is  mainly  devoted  to  a brief  but  coirt  prehensive  de- 
tail of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  action  of 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  belligerent  rights  con- 
ceded to  the  insurgent  States,  the  general  purport 
of  which  is  embodied  in  the  Adams  and  Russell  cor- 
respondence, of  which  an  abstract  was  given  in  our 
Record  for  November.  The  proposition  tliqn  in 
abeyance,  made  by  Great  Britain  for  a Commission 
to  examine  into  some  claims  on  both  sides,  but  ex- 
cluding those  for  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  by 
Anglo -Confederate  cruisers,  has  been  declined. 
The  President  avers  that  the  United  States  did  not 
present  this  subject  l>y  way  of  impeachment  of  the 
good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  but — 

“As  involving  questions  of  public  law,  of  which  the  set- 
tlement is  essential  to  the  peace  of  nations;  and,  though 
pecuniary  reparation  to  their  injured  citizens  would  have 
followed  incidentally  on  a decision  against  Great  Britain, 
such  compensation  was  not  their  primary  object.  They 
had  a higher  motive,  and  it  was,  in  tho  interests  of  peace 
and  justice,  to  establish  important  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.”  The  justification  set  up  by  Great  Britain  for 
declining  to  admit  these  claims,  the  President  declares 
“can  not  be  sustained  before  the  tribunal  of  nations.  At 
the  mime  time  I do  not  advise  to  any  present  attempt  at 
redrew*  by  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  future,  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual justice.*1 

Ftrreign  Intervention. — The  President,  in  a guard- 
ed but  decided  manner,  reiterates  the  “ Monroe  Doc- 
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trine"  of  non-intervention  by  European  Powers  in 
the  affairs  of  this  continent.  He  says : 

“Twice  rumor*  of  the  invasion  of  some  parts  of  America, 
in  the  interest  of  monarchy,  have  prevailed;  twice  my 
predecessor*  have  had  occasion  to  announce  the  views  of 
this  nation  in  respect  to  such  interference.  On  both  oc- 
casions the  remonstrance  of  the  United  State*  was  respect- 
ed, from  a deep  conviction,  on  the  part  of  European  gov- 
ernments, that  the  system  of  non-interference  and  mutual 
abstinence  from  propagandism  was  the  true  rule  for  the 
two  hemispheres.  Since  those  times  we  have  advanced  in 
wealth  and  power ; but  we  retain  the  same  purpose  to  leave 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  choose  their  own  dynasties  and 
form  their  own  systems  of  government.  Tills  consistent 
moderation  may  justly  demand  a corresponding  modera- 
tion. We  should  regard  it  as  a great  calamity  to  our- 
selves, to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  should  any  European  Power  challenge  the 
American  people,  as  it  were,  to  the  defense  of  Republican- 
ism against  foreign  interference  We  can  not  foresee  and 
are  unwilling  to  consider  what  opportunities  might  present 
themselves,  what  combinations  might  offer  to  protect  our- 
selves against  designs  inimical  to  our  form  of  government. 
The  United  States  desire  to  act  in  the  future  as  they  have 
ever  acted  heretofore.  They  n»*ver  will  be  driven  from 
that  course  but  by  the  aggression  of  European  Powers, 
and  we  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  those  Powers  to 
respect  the  system  of  non-interference  which  has  bo  long 
been  sanctioned  by  time,  and  which,  by  its  good  results, 
has  approved  itself  to  both  continents." 

After  adverting  to  the  Reports  of  the  Heads  of 
the  various  Departments,  the  purport  of  which  will 
be  given  in  their  appropriate  places,  the  Message 
closes  with  a eulogy  upon  our  form  of  government 
as  eminently  successful ; and  a hope  that— 

“Providpnce  will  so  guide  us  onward  to  a perfect  res- 
toration of  fraternal  affection  that  we  of  till*  day  may  be 
able  to  transmit  our  great  inheritance  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  nil  their  right*,  of  the  General  Government  in 
its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  to  our  posterity,  and  they  to 
* theirs  through  countless  generations." 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  em- 
bodies a condensed  statement  of  military  operations 
for  the  year  beginning  with  December,  1864.  These 
have  been  substantially  related  in  the  successive 
Numbers  of  this  Record,  and  need  not  here  bo  re- 
peated. On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1865,  when  the 
final  blows  against  the  Confederacy  were  about  to 
be  struck,  the  National  forces,  of  all  arms,  officers 
and  men,  were  iu  round  numbers : 


Total  nominal  force 065,000 

Of  these:  Absent  on  detached  duty 132,000 

In  hospitals  or  on  sick  leave. . 179,000 

O i furlough  or  prisoners 82,0(0 

Absent  without  leave 19,900  862,000 


Leaving  present  for  duty 603,000 

The  locations  of  the  principal  portions  of  this 
force  were  as  follows : 

Army  of  the  Potomac 103,000 

Department  of  the  Cumberland 63,000 

Department  of  the  Tennessee 46,000 

Left  Wing  Army  of  Georgia 81,000 

Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Mississippi. 27,0  0 

Reserve  Brigades  of  the  Mississippi 14,000 

Department  of  the  Gulf 86,000 

Department  of  Arkansas. . 24,000 

Department  of  the  Missouri 18,000 

Cavalry  Middle  Division 13,000 

Department  of  Washington 26,000 

Department  of  West  Virginia 16,000 

Department  of  Virginia 46,000 

Department  of  North  Carolina 85,000 

Department  of  the  South 11,000 

Department  of  Kentucky 1 1,000 

Department  of  the  North 1 1,000 


531,000 

The  remaining  72,000  were  stationed  Jn  smaller 
bodies  at  various  points.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1865, 
when  the  army  had  reached  its  utmost  numbers, 
and  before  the  reduction  bad  begun,  there  were  nom- 


inally a little  more  than  one  million  men  (1,000,516). 

Of  these  more  than  800,000  have  been  already  dis- 
charged. The  entire  number  of  colored  troops  en- 
listed during  the  war  was  178,975 ; the  largest  num- 
ber at  any  one  time  was  123,156.  The  entire  loss 
in  the  colored  troops,  from  all  causes  except  mus- 
tering out,  is  68,178,  there  have  been  mustered 
out  33,234;  and  when  all  existing  orders  for  mus- 
tering out  shall  have  been  executed  there  will  re- 
main in  service  85,024  colored  troops. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  entire  national  mili- 
tary force  to  50,000,  but  so  organized  as  to  admit 
of  an  increase,  without  additional  organizations,  to 
82,000.  The  Secretary  enters  into  an  argument  to 
show  that  this  army  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The 
only  case9  in  which  a greater  force  can  be  demand- 
ed are  a renewal  of  the  insurrection  or  a foreign 
war.  The  chief  demands  for  war  are:  1.  Troops , 

2.  Arms  and  Ammunition ; 3.  Clothing , 4.  Trans- 
portation; 5.  Subsistence . — Our  experience  shows 
that  troops  in  any  number  can  be  promptly  raised. 

In  18G2,  80,000  men  were  enlisted,  armed,  and  sent 
to  the  field  in  less  than  a month;  60,000  have  re- 
peatedly gone  to  the  field  in  four  weeks;  90,000 
were  sent  from  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, and  Wisconsin  in  twenty  days.  The  arms  , 
used  in  the  war  are  still  in  existence;  after  allow- 
ing the  disbanded  soldiers  to  retain  their  arms  for 
a nominal  price,  Government  retains  in  its  arsenals 
more  than  a million  stand  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  artillery  on  hand  tasks  the  means  for  its  stor- 
age. There  are  on  hand  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  amply  sufficient  for  any  war 
that  can  bo  waged  against  us.  Of  clothing  there 
is  yet  in  store  sufficient  for  any  army  that  can  be 
called  into  service.  The  means  of  transportation 
by  land  and  water  used  in  the  war,  though  mainly 
sold  by  the  Government,  could  be  regained  if  re- 
quired. The  resources  of  the  country  for  the  sup- 
ply of  subsistence  are  practically  unlimited. — The 
military  appropriations  mode  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, for  the  year  ending  June,  1866,  amounted  to 
$515,240,000;  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  $38,814,000. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of 
Confederate  prisoners  in  our  hands  at  the  close  of 
the  \var : 

The  Commbsary-General  of  Prisoners  reports  that  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  20th  of  October,  there 
were  in  our  custody  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  two  prisoners  of  war.  Of  these  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five  enlisted  into  the  United  States  service.  Sixty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty. two  were  released 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  thirty-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  delivered  in  exchange. 
Besides  these,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-tliree  prisoners  surrendered  in  the 
different  rebel  armies,  pnd  were  released  on  parole,  viz. . 


Army  commander]  by  General  R.  E.  Lee 27,805 

Army  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston 31 ,243 

General  Jefferson  Thom  peon’s  Army  of  Missouri. . . 7.978 

Miscellaneous  paroles  Department  of  Virginia. . . . 9,072 

Paroled  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  etc 9,377 

Paroled  in  Alabama  and  Florida 6,428 

Army  of  General  R.  Taylor 42,293 

Army  of  the  Trans- Mississippi,  General  E.  K.  Smith  17,686 

Paroled  In  the  Department  of  Washington 3,390 

Paroled  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  and  Texas 13/22 

Surrendered  at  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 5. '>29 

Total 174, 2*.  3 


The  Report  embodies  a vast  amount  of  statistic*, 
and  contains  many  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions. Among  these  are:  That  a practical  and 
uniform  militia  system  he  established;  that  the 
number  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  at  West  Point  be 
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increased ; that  the  superintendency  be  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  Engineer  Bureau  ; that  homes  and 
other  relief  be  provided  for  wounded  and  disabled 
soldiers;  that  while  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  should 
be  continued  so  long  as  necessary,  all  appropriations 
for  it  should  be  made  in  specific  terms,  distinct  from 
any  other  purpose ; and  that  the  number  of  agents, 
their  compensation,  and  duties  should  be  defined  by 
law. 

Thr  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant, 
accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
presents  an  admirable  resume  of  the  entire  military 
operations  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command. 
These  have  been  narrated  in  this  Record  at  the  re- 
spective periods.  Besides  the  narrative  are  many 
criticisms  and  remarks  upon  different  operations  and 
commanders,  the  most  important  of  which  we  copy 
or  abridge.  A t the  outset  he  states  the  theory  upon 
which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  war: 

“From  nn  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  nctivc  and  continuous  opera- 
tions of  alt  the  troop*  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field, 
regardless  of  season  and  weather,  were  necessary  to  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  war.  The  resources  of  the  ene- 
my and  his  numerical  strength  were  far  inferior  to  ours ; 
but  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  had  a vast  territory,  with  a 
population  hostilo  to  the  Government,  to  garrison,  and 
long  lines  of  river  and  railroad  communications  to  protect 
to  enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies  Tlie  armies 
in  the  East  and  West  acted  independently  and  without 
concert,  like  a balky  team,  no  two  ever  pulling  together, 
enabliug  the  enemy  to  use  to  great  advantage  his  interior 
lines  of  communication  for  transporting  troops  from  east 
to  west,  reinforcing  the  army  most  vigorously  pressed,  and 
to  furlough  large  numbers,  during  seasons  of  Inactivity  on 
our  part,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  produc- 
ing for  the  support  of  their  armies.  It  was  a question 
whether  our  numerical  strength  and  resources  were  not 
more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages  and  the  ene- 
my’s superior  position.  From  the  first  I was  firm  in  tlie 
conviction  that  no  peacecmtld  be  had  that  would  be  stable 
nnd  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  North 
and  South,  until  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was 
entirely  broken.  I therefore  determined,  fin-t,  to  use  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed 
force  of  tlie  enemy ; preventing  him  from  using  the  same 
force  at  different  seasons  against  first  one  nnd  then  another 
of  our  armies,  and  the  possibility  of  repose  for  refitting 
and  producing  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  resist- 
ance. Second,  to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed 
force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere  attri- 
tion, if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to 
him  hut  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of 
our  common  country  to  tho  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land.” 

When  ho  took  the  command  tho  Mississippi  was 
held  by  us,  and  the  whole  region  west  of  it  and 
north  of  the  Arkansas.  With  the  exception  of  q few 
l»oints  near  the  river  and  a small  garrison  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  We  held 
nearly  all  Tennessee,  and  had  a foothold  in  one  cor- 
ner of  Georgia.  West  Virginia  was  substantially 
within  our  lines.  Nearly  all  of  Virginia  was  held 
by  the  enemy.  We  had  footholds  on  the  coast, 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  bulk  of  tbe 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  concentrated  in  the  two 
armies  of  Lee  at  Richmond  nnd  Johnston  near  At- 
lanta , but  there  were  considerable  forces  at  other 
points.  These  two  great  armies  and  the  cities  cov- 
i red  by  them  were  the  main  objective  points  of  the 
campaign.  Sherman  commanded  the  force  to  oper- 
ate against  Johnston  ; Meade  had  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  which 
Grant  exercised  a general  supervision  over  the 
movements  of  nil  the  armies.  Sherman,  says  the 
Lieutenant-General — 


“ Was  instructed  to  move  against  Johnston’s  army,  to 
break  it  up,  and  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy’s 
country  as  far  as  he  could,  inflictiug  all  the  drmage'he 
could  upon  their  war  resource*.  If  the  enemy  in  his  front 
showed  sign*  of  Joining  Lee,  to  follow  him  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability,  while  I would  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  Lee  upon  him  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  do  so.  More  specific  written  instruc- 
tions were  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  I had  talked  over 
with  him  the  plans  of  tlu*  campaign,  and  wo*  satisfied 
that  he  understood  them  and  would  execute  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.” 

Banks,  whose  Red  River  Expedition  had  "been 
previously  organized,  was  directed  to  abandon  it 
unless  the  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken  could 
be  accomplished  within  a specified  time,  for  hia 
force  would  be  necessary  for  operations  cast  of  the 
Mississippi ; probably  fora  movement  upon  Mobile. 
Meade  was  instructed  that  u Lee’s  army  would  be 
bis  objective  point;  and  that  wherever  Lee  went  he 
should  go  also.”  Butler,  who  commanded  tbe  Army 
of  the  James  River,  was  instructed  in  general  terms 
that— 

41  Richmond  is  to  be  your  objective  point,  and  that  there 
Is  to  be  co-operation  between  your  force  nnd  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  must  be  your  guide.  This  indicate*  tlie 
necessity  of  your  holding  clo<e  to  the  fouIIi  bank  of  the 
James  River  as  you  advance.  Then  should  the  enemy  be 
forced  into  his  intrcnchment*  in  Richmond,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  would  follow,  and  the  two  armies  would  be- 
come a uait.” 

While  narrating  the  actual  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, General  Grant  speaks  freely,  sometimes  in 
praise  and  sometimes  in  censure,  of  various  com- 
manders. Thus  of  Meade  he  says : 

44  Commanding  all  the  armies  as  I did,  I tried,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  My  instructions  f >r  that 
army  were  all  through  him,  and  were  general  in  their  na- 
ture, leaving  all  the  details  and  the  execution  to  him. 
The  campaign*  that  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right 
man  In  the  right  place.  Hi*  commanding  always  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer  superior  to  him  in  rnuk,  has  drawn 
from  him  much  of  that  public  attention  that  his  seal  and 
ability  entitle  him  to,  and  which  he  would  otherw  ise  have 
received.” 

Of  Butler,  he  says,  after  narrating  his  capture  by 
surprise,  of  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the 
5th  of  May : 

44  On  the  Cth  he  was  in  position  with  his  main  army  and 
commenced  Intrenching.  On  the  7th  he  made  a rccon- 
noi-sance  against  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad, 
destroying  a portion  of  It,  after  some  fighting.  On  the  7th 
he  telegraphed  as  follows:  4 . . . .We  have  landed  here,  in- 
trenched ourselves,  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and 
got  n position  which,  with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold 
against  tlie  whole  of  Lee’s  array  ...General  Grant  will 
not  bo  troubled  with  any  further  reinforcements  to  Lee 
from  Beauregard’s  force.’  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  and 
the  morning  of  the  14th,”  continues  General  Grant,  44  he 
carried  a portion  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of  defences  at 
Drury’*  Bluff,  or  Fort  Darling,  with  small  loss.  The  time 
thus  consumed  from  the  Cth  lost  to  us  the  benefit  of  the 
surprise  and  capture  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  en- 
abling, ns  it  did,  Beauregard  to  collect  his  loose  forces  in 
N<>rth  and  .South  Carolina  nnd  bring  them  to  the  defense 
of  those  places.  On  the  16th  the  enemy  nt  tacked  General 
Butler  Iti  hi*  position  in  front  of  Drury's  Bluff.  He  was 
forced  back,  or  drew  back,  into  his  intrcnchments  between 
the  forks  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  riven*,  the  enemy 
intrenching  strongly  in  his  front,  thus  covering  his  rail- 
roads, the  city,  and  all  that  was  valuable  to  him.  His 
army,  therefore,  though  in  n position  of  great  security, 
wa*  as  completely  shut  off  from  further  operations  directly 
against  Richmond  as  if  it  had  been  in  a bottle  strongly 
corked.  It  required  but  a comparatively  small  force  of 
the  enemy  to  hold  it  there.” 

And  again,  after  describing  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington,  of 
which  General  Butler  assumed  the  command,  the 
objects  of  which  were  soon  after  attained  by  an- 
other expedition  under  General  Terry,  the  troops 
of  which  “consisted  of  tbe  same  that  composed  the 
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former,  with  the  addition  of  a small  brighde  num- 
bering about  1500,”  General  Grant  adds. 

“At  my  request  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler  was  re- 
lieved, and,  Major-General  £.0.0.  Ord  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina.” 

General  W.  F.  Smith  is  somewhat  indirectly  cen- 
sured for  the  failure  to  capture  Petersburg  on  the 
15th  of  June.  The  substance  is  that — 

“ Smith  confronted  the  enemy's  pickets  near  Petersburg 
before  daylight ; but  for  some  reason,  which  I have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  understand,  did  not  pet  ready 
to  assault  his  main  lines  until  near  suudown.  Then  with 
a part  of  his  command  only  he  made  the  assault,  and  car. 
rled  the  lines  northeast  of  Petersburg  from  the  Appomat- 
tox River,  for  a distance, of  over  two  and  a half  miles, 
capturing  1ft  pieces  of  artillery  and  800  prisoners.  This 
was  about  7 i\m.  Between  the  lines  thus  captured  and 
Petersburg  there  were  no  other  works,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  enemy  had  reinforced  Petersburg  with 
a single  brigade  from  any  other  source.  The  night  was 
clear,  the  rnoou  shining  brightly,  and  favorable  to  further 
operations.’* — Then  Hancock  came  up  and,  waiving  rank, 
offered  to  Smith  the  service  of  his  force,  but  “ instead  of 
taking  these  troops  and  pushing  at  once  into  Petersburg, 
General  Smith  requested  Hancock  to  relieve  a part  of  his 
line  in  the  captured  works,  which  wms  done  before  mid- 
night."  General  Grunt  adds,  “ By  the  time  1 got  up  the 
next  morning  the  enemy  was  in  force.” 

Of  the  Quarter-master  and  Commissary  Depart- 
ments General  Grant  says : 

41  During  the  campaign  of  forty-three  days,  from  the 
Rapidan  to  James  River,  the  army  had  to  be  supplied  from 
an,  ever-shifting  base,  by  wagons,  over  narrow  roads, 
through  a densely-wooded  country,  with  a lack  of  wharves 
at  each  new  base  from  which  to  conveniently  discharge 
vessels.  Too  much  credit  can  not,  therefore,  be  awarded 
to  the  Quarter-master  and  Commissary  Departments  for 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  displayed  by  them.  Under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Chief  Quarter-master,  Briga- 
dier-General R.  Ingalls,  the  trains  were  made  to  occupy 
all  the  available  roads  between  the  army  and  our  water 
base,  and  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  protect- 
ing them." 

Of  Sheridan  he  says : 

“1  met  him  at  Charleaton,  Virginia”  [thisjras  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864],  “and  he  pointed  out  distinct^  how  each 
army  lay:  what  ho  could  do  the  moment  he  was  author- 
ized; and  expressed  such  coufidence  of  success  that  I saw 
there  were  but  two  words  of  instructions  necessary — 4 Go 
ini'  For  the  convenience  of  forage  the  teams  for  supply- 
ing the  force  were  kept  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I asked  him 
if  he  could  get  out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  morning.  His  reply 
was  that  he  could  before  daylight  on  Monday.  He  was 
off  promply  to  time,  and  1 may  here  add  that  the  result 
was  such  thnt  1 have  never  since  deemed  it  necessary  to 
visit  General  Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders.'* 

Of  Thomas  he  says : 

“ Before  the  battle  of  Nashville  I grew  very  impatient 
over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary  delay.  This 
impatience  was  increased  upon  learning  that  the  enemy 
had  sent  a force  of  cavalry  across  the  Cumberland  Into 
Kentncky.  I feared  Hood  would  cross  his  whole  army 
and  give  us  great  trouble  there.  After  urging  upon  Gen- 
eral Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediately  assuming  the 
offensive,  I started  West  to  superintend  matters  there  in 
person.  Reaching  Washington  City  I received  General 
Thomas's  dispatch  announcing  his  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my, and  the  result  as  far  as  the  battle  had  progressed.  I 
was  delighted.  All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dispelled. 

I am  not  yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Thomas,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  appearance  of  Hoxl  before  Nashville,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  fortify,  should  have  moved  out  with 
his  whole  force  and  given  him  battle,  instead  of  waiting  to 
remount  his  cavalry,  which  delayed  him  until  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  made  it  impracticable  to  attack  ear 
Her  than  ho  did.  Bnt  his  final  defeat  of  Hood  was  so  com- 
plete that  it  will  he  accepted  as  a vindication  of  that  dis- 
tinguished officer’s  judgment." 

A very  noticeable  feature  in  this  Report  is  the 
full  and  frank  credit  repeatedly  given  to  General 
Sherman  for  the  conception  and  execution  of  Jus 
campaign,  and  especially  for  bis  “ Great  Marco”  t 


from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  thence  to  Golds- 
bo rough.  Probably  there  is  no  other  instance  on 
record  where  two  commanders,  who  might  so  easi- 
ly have  assumed  the  position  of  rivals,  gave  each  to 
the  other  such  hearty  co-operation  and  entire  recog- 
nition. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  feared  that 
Lee  would  prematurely  abandon  Richmond,  and  by 
joining  Johnston  protract  the  war.  General  Grant 
says- 

u I had  spent  days  of  anxiety  lest  each  morning  should 
bring  the  report  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  the  night 
before.  I was  firmly  conviuced  that  Sherman’s  creasing 
the  Roanoke  would  be  the  signal  for  Lee  to  leave.  With 
Johnston  and  him  combined  a long,  tedious,  and  expensive 
campaign,  consuming  most  of  the  summer,  might  become 
necessary.  By  moving  out  I would  put  the  army  in  bet- 
ter condition  for  pursuit,  and  would  ut  least,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Danville  Road,  retard  the  concentration 
of  the  two  annies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  cause  the  en- 
emy to  abandon  much  material  that  he  might  otherwise 
save.  I therefore  determined  not  to  delay  the  movement 
ordered." 

The  Report  closes  with  the  following  eulogy  upon 
the  armies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West : 

14  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  annies  of  both  the 
West  and  the  East  fight  buttles,  and  from  what  I have 
seen  I know  there  is  no  difference  in  their  fighting  qual- 
ities. All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  in  battle  they 
have  done.  The  Western  annies  commenced  their  bat- 
tles in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  received  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  remnant  of  the  principal  army  opposed  to 
them  in  North  Carolina.  The  armies  of  the  East  com- 
menced their  battles  on  the  river  from  which  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  derived  Us  name,  and  received  the  final 
surrender  of  their  old  antagonist  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Virginia.  The  splendid  achievements  of  each  have 
nationalized  our  victories,  removed  all  sectional  jealousies 
(of  which  we  have  unfortunately  experienced  too  much), 
and  the  cause  of  crimination  and  recrimination  that  might 
have  followed  had  either  section  failed  in  its  duty.  All 
have  a proud  record,  and  all  sections  can  well  congratu- 
late themselves  and  each  other  for  having  done  their  full 
share  In  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  over  every  foot 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  StAtes.  Let  them 
hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with  that  enemy, 
whose  manhood,  however  mistaken  the  cause,  drew  forth 
such  Herculean  deeds  of  valor.** 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury contains  an  immense  mass  of  statistics  and 
arguments  respecting  the  Currency,  the  Public 
Debt,  and  the  Revenue,  of  which  we  can  mention 
only  a few  of  the  most  important  topics.  The  pa- 
per circulation  is  as  follows  * 


U.  S.  notes  and  fractional  currency $454,218,000 

National  Banks 1S5, 000,000 

State  BAnka 65  000,000 

Treasury  notes  In  circulation 30.000,000 


$734,218,000 

In  January,  1860,  the  total  amount  of  paper-mon- 
ey was  $207,000,000.  The  Secretary  urges  a con- 
traction of  the  currency  as  speedily  as  can  be  effect- 
ed with  safety  to  the  country;  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  can  be  done  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  public  securities. 
He  recommends: 

u fVrMf—That  Congress  declare  that  the  compound  Inter- 
est notes  shall  cease  to  be  a legal  tender  from  the  day  of 
their  maturity. 

“ Second—1 That  the  Secretary  be  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  sell  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest 
at  a rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  and 
payable  at  such  periods  ns  may  be  conducive  to  the  inter- 
cuts of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  not 
only  compound  interest  notes,  but  the  United  States  notes.” 

lie  thinks  that  in  addition  to  the  compound  inter- 
est notes  it  will  not  l>e  necessary  to  retire  more  than 
8100,000,000  or  8200,000,000  of  United  States  notes 
in  order  to  bring  the  currency  within  proper  limits. 

The  national  debt,  of  all  kinds,  amounted,  on  the 
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81st  of  October,  to  42,808,549,000.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1865,  were  as  follows : 

Receipt a 

Balance  in  Treasury  agreeably  to  war- 


rant*, July  1,  1804. $96,739,205  73 

Receipts  from  loans  applicable  to  expend- 
itures  864,863,499  17 

Receipts  from  loans  applied  to  payment 

of  public  debt 607,361,241  68 

Receipts  from  customs 84,928,260  60 

Receipts  from  lands 996,553  31 

Receipts  from  direct  tax 1,200,573  03 

Receipts  from  internal  revenue 209,464,215  25 

Receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources. . . . 32,978,284  47 

Total $1,898,632,533  24 

Expenditures, 

Redemption  of  public  debt $607,361,241  68 

For  the  civil  service 44,765  55S  12 

For  pensions  and  Indians 14,258,575  38 

For  the  War  Department 1,031,323,360  79 

For  the  Navy  Department 132,537,776  12 

For  interest  on  public  debt 77,397,712  00 

Total $1,897,674,224  09 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1835,  of. $S5S,309  15 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1865,  the 


expenditures  and  receipts  are  put  down  thus,  in 
round  numbers  * 

Expenditures . 

First  quarter  (actual) $373,000,000 

Three  quarters  (estimated). . . 484,000,000  $857,000,000 

Receipts, 

First  quarter  (actual)  $440,000,000 

Three  quarters  (estimated)  . . . 305,000,000  $745,000,000 

Deficiency,  to  be  provided  for $112,000,000 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1866,  the 
estimates  are : 

Receipts  from  all  sources $396,000,030 

Expenditures  for  ail  purposes 284,000, 0<  0 

Leaving  a surplus  of. $112,000,000 

In  the  estimates  of  receipts  for  this  last  year 
the  internal  revenue  is  put  down  at  $275,000,000; 
customs  at  $100,000,000.  Of  the  expenditures  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt  is  put  down  at 
$141,000,000,  almost  half  of  the  whole;  for  the 
War  Department,  $39,000,000;  for  the  Naval 
Department,  $43,000,000;  for  the  Civil  Service, 
$42,000,000 ; for  Pensions  and  Indiana,  $17,000,000. 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1866,  when  the  entire  debt  will  be  ascertained,  it 
will  amount  to  $3,000,000,000.  He  recommends 
that  this  be  funded  at  an  interest  of  5 or  per 
cent.,  and  that  $200,000,000  a year  bo  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  the  reduction  of  the 
principal.  The  whole  debt  would  then  be  extin- 
guished in  28  years  if  the  interest  be  at  5 per  cent., 
and  in  82  years  if  it  be  per  cent. 

The  Report  of  thk  Secretary  of  toe  Navy 
furnishes  a detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  its  present  condition  as  compared  with 
its  state  during  the  war.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  there  were  in  service  7G00  men ; at 
the  close  there  were  51,500.  At  the  commencement 
there  were  employed  in  the  Navy-vards  3800;  at 
the  close  16,800,  besides  ns  many  in  private  yards 
working  for  the  Government.  During  this  period 
208  vessels  have  been  commenced  and  mostly  com-  j 
ploted ; 418,  of  which  313  were  steamers,  have  been  j 
purchased  at  a cost  of  $18,000,000 ; of  these  340  have 
been  sold  for  $5,600,000.  In  January  there  were 
on  duty  in  the  blockading  squadron  471  vessels, 
with  2455  guns;  there  are  now  in  service  on  the 


coast  29  {teasels  with  210  guns.  The  squadrons  on 
foreign  service  consist  of  86  vessels  with  403  guns. 
The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  captured  and  sent 
in  for  adjudication  during  the  war  was  1149,  of 
which  210  were  steamers ; the  number  destroyed 
was  355,  of  which  85  were  steamers : being  a total 
of  1405  vessels  captured  and  destroyed.  The  value 
of  the  captured  vessels,  “much  of  whicli  was  Brit- 
ish property  engaged  in  un-neutral  commerce,  and 
so  justly  condemned  and  captured,’1  was  more  than 
$31,000,000.  The  entire  expenditures  of  the  Naval 
Department,  from  March,  1861,  to  June,  1865,  was 
$314,000,000,  an  average  of  $72,500,000  a year. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1866, 
are  $24*000,000. 

Tiie  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ix- 
terior  presents  many  interesting  facts  connected 
with  this  Department  of  the  Government.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  the  Public  Lands.  During 
the  year  ending  J une  30  the  number  of  acres  dis- 
posed of  were : 


Sold  for  cash WT,212 

Located  with  military  warrants 348,660 

Located  with  agricultural  scrip 460,180 

Selected  under  Agricultural  College  grant 808,358 

Approved  to  the  8tates  as  swamp  lands 571,429 

Approved  to  the  States  for  railroads 607,415 

Taken  under  the  homestead  law 1,160,532 

4,513,736 

During  the  quarter  ending  September  80,  1865, 

the  aggregate  quantity  was 880,531 

Making  daring  five  quarters 5,394,827 


The  cash  receipts  during  these  five  quarters,  from 
sales  and  fees,  was  a little  more  than  $1,000,000. 
The  whole  quantity  of  public  lands  surveyed  ar.d 
unsold  is  13*2,000,000  acres.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mends that  “all  lands  denominated  mineral  which 
do  not  bear  the  precious  metals  should  be  brought 
to  market.”  Those  which  do  produce  (he  precious 
metals  should,  he  thinks,  be  made  to  produce  a rev- 
enue to  tne  Government ; but  be  leaves  it  to  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  whether  this  should  be  secured 
by  selling  them  or  by  raising  a revenue  from  their 
annual  product.  As  things  now  stand  he  says: 
“ It  is  estimated  that  200,000  or  300,000  able-bodied 
men  are  engaged  in  mining  operations  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  without  authority  of  law,  who  pay  nothing 
to  the  Government  for  the  privilege,  or  for  the  per- 
manent possession  of  property  worth,  in  many  in- 
stances, millions  to  the  claimant.” 

Our  relations  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  are  pre- 
sented at  length.  The  most  important  points  are : 
“The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  about  350, 000.  a large 
majority  of  whom  maintained,  during  the  last  year, 
peaceful  relations.”  Some  of  the  tribes,  however, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  rebel  authorities  and 
raised  regiments  and  fought  in  support  of  their 
cause.  After  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  forces  west 
of  the  Mississippi  they  asked  for  peace,  and  commis- 
sioners were  sent  who  negotiated  a treaty,  “which, 
it  is  believed,  w ill  result  in  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery among  them  ; the  cession  w'ithin  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory of  lands  for  the  settlement  of  civilized  In- 
dians now  residing  on  reservations  elsewhere,  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  civil  government, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  United  States.” 

“Their  pet fl  lions  conduct  in  making  unprovoked  war 
upon  us  lias  been  visited  with  the  severest  retribution 
The  country  within  the  Indian  Territory  has  been  laid 
want©,  vast  amounts  of  property  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants reduced  from  a prosperous  condition  to  such  ex- 
treme destitution  that  thousands  of  them  moat  inevitably 
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perish  during  Ihe  present  winter,  unless  timely1^) revision 
be  made  by  this  Government  for  their  relief.** 

After  speaking  of  the  exasperation  resulting  from 
the  Indian  massacres  in  Minnesota,  in  1861,  the 
Secretary  says : 

44  The  policy  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Indians  has 
been  openly  advocated  by  gentlemen  of  high  position,  in- 
telligence, and  personal  character;  but  no  enlightened 
nation  cun  adopt  or  sanction  it  without  a forfeiture  of  its 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.  Financial  considerations  forbid  the  inauguration 
• of  such  a policy.  The  attempted  destruction  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  people,  accustomed  to  a nomadic 
life,  subsisting  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  familiar  with  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
and  the  swamps  of  the  plain*,  would  involve  an  appalling 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  frontier  settlers, 
and  the  expenditure  of  untold  treasure.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  maintenance  of  each  regiment  of  troop*  engaged 
against  the  Indians  of  the  plains  coita  the  Government 
$9,000,000  per  annum.  All  the  military  operations  of  last 
summer  have  not  occasioned  the  immediate  destruction  of 
more  than  a few  hundred  Indian  warrior*.  Such  a policy 
is  manifestly  as  Impracticable  as  it  is  in  violation  of  e^ery 
dictate  of  humanity  and  Christian  duty.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  stringent  legislation  be  adopted  for  the 
punishment  of  violations  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  mem)>ers  of  Indian  tribes  who  are  at  peace  with  the 
Government.** 


The  affairs  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  occupy 
considerable  space  in  this  Report,  the  most  import- 
ant paragraph  of  which  is : 

44  The  controlling  object  in  the  original  design  of  this  city 
was  the  accommodation  of  the  public  interests  which  it 
was  anticipated  would  cluster  about  the  capital  of  a great 
nation.  Accordingly,  only  three  thousand  and  sixteen  of 
the  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres  com- 
posing its  entire  area  were  surveyed  into  lots  for  sale  to 
individuals.  The  remainder  embraces  streets,  avenues  of 
inordinate  width,  squares,  circles,  aud  public  reservations. 
By  the  adoption  of  tills  design,  ft  is  manifest  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  sparse  population  thus  provided  for 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  local  im- 
provements, required  more  for  the  national  convenience 
than  for  that  of  the  permanent  resident*.  At  the  last  assess- 
ment the  National  Government  owned  real  estate  within 
the  city  limits  to  the  value  of  $23,121,631  45— a sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  estimated  worth  of  all  individual  property 
in  the  city.  At  the  usual  rate  of  taxation  this  property 
would  yield  a revenue  of  $210,912  23.  The  Mayor  suggests 
that  such  a tax,  in  connection  with  the  present  resources, 
would  yield  a revenue  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  Mu- 
nicipal Government,  improve  the  streets  and  avenues, 
make  proper  provision  for  the  indigent,  and  maintain  a 
complete  system  of  public  schools.*' 


Tiik  Report  of  tub  Postmaster-General  an- 
nounces that  during  the  last  year  the  receipts  of  the 
Department  were  $14,556,000,  and  its  expenditures 
$13,694,000,  leaving  a surplus  of  $862,000.  For  the 
ensuing  year,  however,  owing  apparently  mainly  to 
the  reopening  of  Southern  mail  routes,  where  the 
expenditures  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  receipts,  a 
deficiency  of  $1,200,000  is  anticipated.  If  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  Department  were  confined  to  its 
legitimate  operations,  and  not  burdened  with  carry- 
ing on  operations  which  are  not  strictly  postal,  its 
receipts  would  at  present  rates  be  largely  in  excess 
of  its  expenditures.  The  following  table  shows  the 
cost  and  receipts  of  some  unproductive  overland 
.routes . 

Routes.  Pay.  Receipts. 

Salt  Lake  City  to  Folsom $385,000)  aaa 

Atcheson  to  Salt  Lake 865,000/ 

Kansas  City  to  8anta  Fc t 85,000  6,000 

Lincoln  to  Portland 995,000  25,000 

The  Dalles  to  Salt  Lake 186,000  0,000 

$1,196,000  $61,000 

Showing  a deficiency  of  $1,135,000  in  these  five 
routes.  If  to  this,  says  the  Secretary,  “be  added 
the  revenue  which  would  accrue  upon  1 free  matter’ 
charged  with  tbe  existing  rates  of  postage  less  the 


sum  annually  appropriated  therefor,  it  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
are  lost  to  the  Department,  preventing  an  enlarge- 
ment to  that  extent  in  those  States  from  which  the 
postal  revenues  are  mainly  derived.” 


CONGRESS. 

Dec.  4. — In  the  House,  immediately  after  its  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Stevens  offered  a joint  resolution, 
which  was  passed  by  a vote  of  133  to  36,  that : 

44  A Joint  Committee  of  15  shall  be  appointed,  9 of  whom 
shall  b^  members  of  the  House  aud  6 of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  which  formed 
the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  either  House  of  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  any 
time,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  and  until  such  report  shall 
have  been  made  and  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress  no 
member  shall  be  received  in  either  House  from  any  of  the 
said  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  all  papers  relating 
to  the  representatives  of  the  said  States  shall  he  referred 
to  the  said  Committee.** 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  Introduced  a joint 
resolution  proposing  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as 
to  make  voters  instead  of  population  the  basis  of 
representation  ; and  a series  of  resolutions  declara- 
tory of  the  duties  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  States 
lately  in  insurrection.  These  resolutions  declare, 
in  substance,  that : 

11  Congress  should  take  care  that  none  of  these  States 
should  be  allowed  to  re-enter  the  Union  without  having 
formally  complied  with  the  five  following  conditions : (1  ) 
Fully  recognizing  the  unity  of  the  Republic,  and  the  duty 
of  allegiance  to  it  at  all  time*.  (2.)  “ The  complete  en- 
franchisement of  all  citizens  so  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
nial of  rights  on  account  of  color  or  race;  but  that  justice 
shall  be  impartial,  and  all  shall  be  equal  before  the  law.** 
(3.)  The  absolute  rejection  of  the  rebel  debt,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  their  just  proportion  of  the  national  debt.  (4.) 
44  The  organization  of  an  educational  system  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race.*'  (5.) 
The  choice  for  all  officers,  44  State  or  National,  of  persons 
of  constant  and  undoubted  loyalty." 

Dec.  5. — The  President’s  Message  was  read ; no- 
tices of  several  important  bills  to  he  presented  were 
given  in  both  branches;  and  a resolution  in  the 
House  was  passed  with  hut  a single  dissentient 
vote,  Mr.  Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  that 

44  The  public  debt  created  during  the  Into  rebellion  was 
contracted  upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation ; that  it 
is  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  must  and  ought  to  be  paid, 
principal  and  interest,  and  any  attempt  to  repudiate,  or  in 
any  manner  to  impair  said  debt,  should  be  universally  dis- 
countenanced by  the  people,  and  promptly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress, if  proposed.*' 

Dec.  6. — In  the  Senate,  the  Standing  Committees 
were  elected ; the  chairmen  of  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing: Foreign  Relations , Sumner:  Finance , Fessen- 
den ; Commerce , Chandler;  Manufactures , Sprague ; 
Agriculture,  Sherman;  Military  Affairs,  Wilson; 
Xaval  Affairs,  Anthony;  Territories , Wade. — In 
the  House,  several  important  resolutions  and  bills 
were  introduced,  most  of  which  will  hereafter  be- 
come subjects  of  record.  Both  branches  adjourned 
until  the  11th,  to  give  time  for  the  appointment  of 
Standing  Committees  in  the  House. 

Dec.  11. — In  the  Senate  several  hills  were  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  proper  Committees ; and 
Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a series  of  resolutions  relat- 
ing to  Mexico.  The  preamble  recites  the  measures 
taken  to  establish  a French  Monarch}’’  in  Mexico, 
and  refers  to  the  decrees  of  Maximilian  practically 
re-establishing  slavery,  and  ordering  the  immediate 
execution  of  all  Republican  soldiers  who  may  he 
captured.  The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

44 1.  That  we  contemplate  the  present  condition  of  af- 
faire in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  the  most  profound 
solid  tnde. 
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“2.  That  the  attempt  to  subvert  one  of  the  republican 
governments  of  this  continent  by  a foreign  Power,  and  to 
establish  on  its  ruins  a monarchy,  sustained  solely  by  Eu- 
ropean bayonets,  is  opposed  to  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  offensive  to  our  people^  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

“3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  take  such  steps  concerning  this  grave  matter  as  will 
indicate  the  recognized  policy  and  protect  the  honor  and 
interests  of  our  Government." 

In  the  House,  the  Standing  Committees  were  an- 
nounced, the  Chairmen  of  the  principal  ones  being : 
Ways  and  Means , Morrill ; Appropriations , Stevens , 
Foreign  Affairs , Banks;  Commerce , Washbume; 
Flections , Dawes;  Military  A ffairs,  Schenck  • Na- 
val Affairs,  Rice ; Manufactures,  MoreheAd , Agri- 
culture, Bid  well;  Ten'itories , Ashley;  Banks  and 
Currency,  Pomeroy. — The  question  of  the  status  of 
those  persons  claiming  seats  from  the  seceding 
States  was  settled  by  the  rejection,  by  a vote  of  111 
to  40,  of  a resolution  allowing  them  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  while  their  claims  were  pending.  This 
resolution  was  subsequently  modified  in  the  case  of 
the  members  from  Tennessee,  by  granting  them  this 
privilege.  Their  ultimate  claim  being  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  fifteen. 

Dec.  12.— /rhe  Senate  agreed  to  Mr.  Stevens’s 
resolution  for  a joint  committee  of  fifteen,  with  a 
slight  amendment.  This  amendment  was  subse- 
quently (Dec.  14)  agreed  to,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Stevens, 
Washbume,  Morrill,  Grider,  Bingham,  Conkling, 
Boutwell,  Blow,  and  Rogers. 

Several  days  were  passed  in  both  Houses  in  de- 
bates upon  various  subjects.  Many  resolutions  were 
introduced,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  one,  passed 
in  the  House  without  dissent,  declaring  that  “ trea- 
son against  the  United  States  is  a crime  and  ought 
to  be  punished.”  A joint  resolution  was  adopted, 
ordering  that  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  President  Lincoln,  an  address 
commemorative  of  his  life  and  character  should  be 
given  before  both  Houses,  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Dec . 19. — In  the  Senate  a special  Message  from 
the  President  was  read  in  response  to  a resolution 
calling  for  “ information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion.”  The  following  are  the 
leading  points  in  this  Message : 

44  As  the  result  of  the  measures  instituted  by  the  Execu- 
tive with  a view  of  inducing  a resumption  of  the  functions 
of  the  States  comprehended  in  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate, 
the  people  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennes- 
see, have  recognized  their  respective  State  Governments, 
and  nrc  yielding  obedience  to  the  laws  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  more  willingness  and  greater 
promptitude  tlian  under  the  circumstances  could  reasona- 
bly Imve  been  anticipated.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  for- 
ever within  the  limits  of  the  country  has  been  ratified  by 
each  one  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of  Mississippi, 
from  which  no  information  has  been  received;  and  in 
nearly  all  of  them  measures  have  been  ndopted,  or  are  now 
pending,  to  confer  upon  the  freedmen  the  privileges  which 
are  essential  to  their  comfort,  protection,  and  security." 
It  is  expected  that  Florida  aud  Texas  will  soon  be  in  a con- 
dition to  resume  their  relations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 44  The  people  throughout  the  entire  South  evince  a 
laudable  desire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  repair  the  devastations  of  war  by  a prompt 
an  l cheerful  return  to  peaceful  pursuits.  An  abiding  faith 
is  entertained  tlmt  their  actions  will  conform  to  their  pro- 
fessions." In  some  States  there  have  been  occasional  dis- 
orders; but  these  are  disappearing ; and  systems  are  grad- 
ually developing  themselves  under  which  the  freedmen 
will  receive  due  protection  and  be  enabled  to  become  use- 
ful members  of  the  community.  The  Message  closes  thus : 
44  From  all  the  Information  in  my  possession,  I am  induced 
to  cherish  the  belief  that  eectional  animosity  is  surely  and 


rapidly  merging  itself  into  a spirit  of  nationality;  and 
that  representation,  connected  with  a properly  adjusted 
system  of  taxation,  will  result  in  a harmonious  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  National  Union." 

This  Message  was  accompanied  by  a Report  from 
General  Grant,  who  has  been  making  a brief  tour 
through  portions  of  the  South,  “in  order  to  see 
what  changes  were  necessary  in  the  disposition  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and  to  learn,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the 
citizens  of  those  States  toward  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.” The  following  are  some  of  the  leading 
points  in  this  Report 

44 1 am  satisfied  that  the  maps  of  the  thinking  men  of 
the  South  accept  the  present  situation  of  attains  in  good 
faith.  The  question  a of  slavery  and  of  the  right  of  a State 
to  accede  from  the  Union  they  regard  aa  having  been  set- 
tled by  the  highest  tribunal — arms— that  men  can  report 
to."  It  is  universally  admitted,  soys  General  Grant,  that 
it  la  not  practicable  at  present  to  withdraw  the  military 
entirely  from  the  South.  The  force  in  the  interior  ehould 
be  white,  because  44  the  presence  of  black  troops,  lately 
slaves,  demoralizes  labor,  loth  by  their  advice  and  by 
furnishing  in  their  camps  a resort  for  the  freedmen  for 
long  distances  around  and  44  colored  troopa  must  be  kept 
In  bodies  sufficient  to  defend  themselves while  ‘‘white 
troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  and  then-fore  a small 
number  of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a given  district." 

General  Grant  speaks  cautiously  respecting  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  He  says  that,  “ In  some  form 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  until  civil  law'  is  estab- 
lished and  enforced,  securing  to  the  freedmen  their 
rights  and  full  protection,”  and  “every  where  Gen- 
eral 11  o'Ward,  the  able  head  of  the  Bureau,  made 
friends  by  the  just  and  fair  instructions  and  advice 
which  he  gave.”  But,  he  adds  ; 

44  Conversations  with  officers  connected  with  the  Bureau, 
led  me  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  States  its  affairs  have 
not  been  conducted  with  good  judgment  or  economy,  and 
that  the  belief  widely  spread  among  the  freedmen  of  the 
Southern  States  that  the  lands  of  their  former  owners  will, 
at  least  in  part,  he  divided  among  them,  hns  come  from 
the  agent  s of  this  Bureau.  This  belief  is  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  willingness  of  the  freedmen  to  make  contracts 

for  the  ensuing  year. Many,  perhaps  the  ninjority,  of 

the  agents  of  the  Freedmen’a  Bureau,  advise  the  freedmen 
that  by  their  own  industry  they  must  expect  to  live.  To 
this  end  they  endeavor  to  secure  employment  for  them, 
and  to  see  that  both  contracting  parties  comply  w ith  their 
engagements.  In  some  cas-cs,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  freed- 
nian's  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that 
the  freed  man  hns  the  right  to  live  without  care  or  provi- 
sion for  the  future.  The  effect  of  the  belief  in  the  division 
of  the  lands  is  idleness  and  accumulation  in  camps,  towns, 
and  cities."  The  general  conclusions  nrc  that,  44 It  can 
not  be  expected  that  the  opinions  held  by  men  at  the  South 
for  years  can  be  changed  in  a day ; and  therefore  the  freed- 
men require,  for  a few  years,  not  only  laws  to  protect  them, 
but  the  fostering  care  of  those  who  will  give  them  good 
counsel,  and  upon  whom  they  can  rely;”  and  that,  “the 
Freedmcn’s  Bureau,  while  separated  from  the  military 
establishment  of  the  country,  requires  all  the  expense  of  a 
separate  organization."  General  Grant  would  have  “every 
officer  on  duty  with  troops  in  the  Southern  States  regard- 
ed as  an  age  nt  of  the  Frccdmen’s  Bureau  ; and  then  have 
all  orders  from  the  head  of  the  Bureau  sent  through  the 
Department  commanders.  This,"  he  says,  “would  create 
a responsibility  that  would  cause  uniformity  of  action 
throughout  the  South;  would  insure  the  orders  and  in- 
structions from  the  head  of  the  Bureau  being  carried  out; 
and  would  relieve  from  duty  and  pay  a large  number  of 
employes  of  the  Government" 

This  Message  of  the  President,  and  the  Report  of 
General  Grant,  elicited  an  animated  debate  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Sumner  said ; 

44  We  have  a Message  from  the  President  which  is  like 
the  whitewashing  Message  of  Franklin  Pierce  with  regard 

to  the  atrocities  in  Kansas In  former  days  there  was 

but  one  Kansas  to  suffer  under  illegnl  power.  Now  there 
arc  eleven  Knnsases  suffering  as  only  one  suffered.  There- 
fore, as  eleven  are  more  than  one,  so  i«  the  enormity  of 
the  present  time  more  than  the  enormity  in  the  days  of 
Franklin  Pierce." 

Senators  Doolittle  and  Dixon  replied  to  Mr.  Sam- 
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ner,  assuming  that  in  styling  the  Menage  of  the 
President  a “ whitewashing”  one  he  implied  that  it 
was  44  intended  to  cover  up,  by  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation, certain  facts,”  and  to  charge  the 
President  with  44  want  of  truth  and  want  of  patriot- 
ism.” Mr.  Sumner  rejoined  that  such  was  not  his 
meaning;  be  had  44 no  reflection  to  make  on  the 
patriotism  or  truth  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

Dec.  21.  — In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Fessenden, 
Grimes,  Harris,  Howland,  Johnson,  and  Williams 
were  appointed  as  the  Senatorial  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
agreed  to  adjourn  for  the  holidays,  and  to  meet 
again  on  the  5th  of  January. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  month  is  the 
adoption,  by  the  requisite  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  States,  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery.  The  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  fact,  in  virtue  of  which  this  prohibition 
becomes  a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is 
as  follows : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 

State a,  to  all  to  whom  these  Prevents  may  come,  Greet- 
ing: 

Know  ye,  that,  whereas,  the  Congre»«  of  the  United 
State*,  ou  the  1st  of  February  hut,  pxHsed  a resolution, 
which  i*  in  the  words  following,  namely: 

A resolution  submitting  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  «ev- 
eral  States  a proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Staten : 

Resolved , By  the  Senate  and  IIou.<*e  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  the  following 
article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
aa  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  th  - United  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  r.  part  of  said 
Constitution,  namely : 

Article  XIII. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude , 
except  as  a punUhment  for  crime  tvhneof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

8 notion  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

And,  whereas,  it  appears  from  official  documents  on 
file  in  this  department  that  the  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proposed  as  aforesaid  lias 
been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Rhode  Mand,  Michigan,  Maryland,  New  York,  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir-  j 
ginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Connect- 
icut, New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  nil  twenty -seven  States; 

And  whereas,  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the  United 
States  is  thirty-six; 

And  whereas,  the  before  specially  named  States,  whose 
Legislatures  have  ratified  the  said  proposed  amendment, 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  in 
the  United  States ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  II.  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  and 
In  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  the  20tli  of  April,  181S,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes,”  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Amend- 
ment aforesaid  has  hecomk  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  a part  ok  the  constitution  ok  the  united 

STATES. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  ray  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  af- 
fixed. Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  18th  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1865s  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
90th.  William  IL  Seward,  Secretary  of  State . 

In  the  list  of  States  in  our  last  Record  it  was  as- 
sumed that  Colorado  would  be  formally  admitted 
into  the  Union,  making  the  whole  number  37  in- 
stead of  36.  Iowa  was  also  said  to  have  ratified 
the  Amendment,  whereas  the  proposition  was  acted 


upon  by  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Geor- 
gia, which  is  included  in  the  official  list,  ratified  the 
amendment  on  the  6th  of  December;  and  Oregon 
on  the  11th  of  November,  although  the  official  an- 
nouncement has  not  been  received. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  President 
the  Provisional  Governors  appointed  for  the  States 
which  have  ratified  the  Amendment  have  been  re* 
lieved,  and  the  administration  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governors  elected  by  tbe  people.  These 
States  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Texas  and  Florida  are 
the  only  States  now  under  Provisional  Governors, 
none  having  ever  been  appointed  for  Virginia,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  This  change  was 
officially  made  in  the  form  of  an  official  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  These  notices  were  essen- 
tially the  same  for  each  State.  That  to  Provision- 
al Governor  Perry  of  South  Carolina  is  as  follows : 

44  Sir, —The  time  has  arrived  when,  io  the  judgment 
of  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  the  care  and  con- 
duct of  the  proper  affaire  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
may  be  remitted  to  the  constitutional  authorities  chosen 
by  the  people  thereof,  without  danger  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States.  By  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  you  are  relieved  from  the  trust  which  was 
heretofore  reposed  in  you  as  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  whenever  the  Governor  elect 
shall  have  accepted  and  become  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  executive  office.  You  will  transfer  ttie  pa- 
pers and  property  of  the  State  now  in  your  custody  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  elect.  It  gives  me  especial  pleas- 
ure to  convey  to  you  the  President’s  acknowledgments  of 
the  fidelity,  the  loyalty,  and  the  di>cretion  which  have 
marked  your  administration.  You  will  please  give  me  a 
reply,  specifying  the  day  on  wliich  this  communication  is 
received.” 

The  dispatch  to  Governor  Oit  reads : 

w Sut,— By  direction  of  the  President  1 have  the  honor 
herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a copy  of  a communication, 
which  lias  been  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Benjamin  F. 
Perry,  late  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  trust  here- 
tofore reposed  in  him,  and  directed  to  deliver  into  your 
Excellency’s  possession  the  papers  and  property  reluting 
to  the  trust.  I have  the  honor  to  tender  you  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
it  may  be  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  early  restora- 
tion and  the  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
State  over  which  you  have  been  called  to  preside.” 

Governor  Worth,  of  North  Carolina , in  his  Mes- 
sage says  that  the  people  of  that  State  ardently  de- 
sire its  restoration  to  the  Union  and  a condition  of 
national  amity;  that  they  arc  ready  to  perform 
their  Constitutional  obligations ; that  the  animosity 
at  the  South  growing  out  of  the  war  is  passing 
away;  and  that  North  Carolina  “will  grasp  the 
hand  of  conciliation,  if  offered  with  generous  and 
magnanimous  confidence.”  He  adds,  that  if  the 
acts  of  the  people,  in  promptly  complying  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  President’s  plan,  are  held  in- 
sufficient to  entitle  them  to  confidence,  they  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  any  thing  which  will  be  held 
satisfacto^. — This  Message  was  delivered  before 
the  President  had  shown  the  desired  confidence  in 
the  people  of  that  State,  by  restoring  the  govern- 
ment to  their  hands. 

Governor  Jenkins,  of  Georgia , in  his  Message 
says  that  in  remodeling  their  Constitution  the  peo- 
ple have  acknowledged  the  National  Constitution 
as  their  supreme  law,  and  have  promised  44  fidelity 
to  the  supreme  law  in  all  future  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  action,  and  in  all  future  move- 
ments of  the  people  en  masse.”  He  urges  the  most 
generous  treatment  of  the  freedmen,  and  argues  that 
the  courts  must  be  opened  to  them,  and  that  in  the 
assertion  and  defense  of  their  rights  they  must  be 
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allowed  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
of  their  own  race. 

Governor  Patton,  of  A labama , contrasts  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  State,  when  in  the  Union,  with  its 
condition  under  the  Confederacy.  He  declares  that 
all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  President  have 
been  complied  with;  that  the  people  are  united  in 
their  determination  to  obey  the  laws,  and  in  the  de- 
sire for  a restoration  of  harmonious  relations  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  He  urges  that  mag- 
nanimous treatment  should  be  extended  to  the  freed- 
men ; and  reminds  the  Legislature  that  they  were 
required  by  the  Convention  to  provide  full  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

Governor  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  Message 
sets  forth  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  State.  He 
says  the  people  are  not  in  a condition  to  pay  the 
usual  taxes  heretofore  collected,  and  recommends 
that  no  appropriations  be  made  beyond  what  are  re- 
quired for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  treasury  being  empty,  no  loan  procur- 
able, and  no  taxes  collectable  until  June,  he  recom- 
mends that  certificates  of  indebtedness  be  issued,  re- 
ceivable for  all  State  taxes.  He  urges  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  induce  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  direct  tax  to  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  and  to  suspend  for  a time  its  collection. 
After  setting  forth  the  loss  by  confiscation  and  sale 
for  taxes  of  land  near  the  sea-board— the  sales  alone 
amounting,  he  thinks,  even  at  the  low  prices  at 
which  they  were  made,  to  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  the  direct  tax  apportioned  to  the  State — he  recom- 
mends that  the  44  Executive  be  authorized,  if  possi- 
ble, to  effect  with  the  General  Government  some 
amelioration  of  the  enormous  and  ruinous  sacrifice 
which  has  thus  been  imposed  upon  a portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State.”  He  also  recommends  that 
debtors  should  be  protected  by  a law  partially  stay- 
ing the  collection  of  debts.  Of  the  freedmen  he 
says: 

44  Our  policy  toward  the  freedmen  should  be  kind  and 
humane.  If  Ids  rights  of  person  and  property  are  not  fully 
and  effectually  secured  by  our  local  legislation,  we  can  not 
hope  to  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  Military  and 
Provost  Courts.  The  Authorities  of  the  United  States  will 
not  remove  their  protecting  hand  from  the  negro,  whom 
they  have  manumitted,  and  in  whose  freedom  we  have  ac- 
quiesced, until  we  provide  by  onr  laws  to  give  him  full 
protection  in  all  his  civil  rights.  His  labor  is  necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  it  will  be  best  commanded  by  making  him 
cheerful  and  con  ten  ted/1 

After  having  been  put  in  the  exercise  of  his  offi- 
cial powers,  Governor  Orr  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

41  It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  people  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina that  her  government  has  been  intrusted  to  officers  of 
their  own  selection.  In  their  name  I thank  yon  for  the 
tender  of  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  when  found  necessary,  in  effecting  the  early  resto- 
ration and  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  ot  the  State. 
You  may  be  assured  of  my  unalterable  purpose  to  aid  in 
upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  advancing  the  honor,  interests,  and  prosperity  of 
our  common  country.” 

Prom  Colorado  we  learn  that  Messrs.  Chaffee  and 
Evans,  lx>th  Republicans,  have  been  elected  United 
States  Senators,  In  case  the  Territory  is  admitted  as 
a State,  and  that  they  have  left  for  Washington. 
They  report  a uniform  confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  in  the  prompt  admission  of  that 
State  into  the  Union,  every  part  of  the  enabling 
act  having  been  complied  with.  The  Legislature 
passed  a joint  resolution  requesting  the  President, 


if  he  did  not  deem  himself  authorized  to  proclaim 
the  State  in  the  Union,  to  urge  its  early  admission 
upon  Congress.  Resolutions  guaranteeing  the  rat- 
ification of  the  anti-slavery  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  passed. 

A bitter  feud  has  sprung  up  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Fenian  organization  in  this  count ry,  headed 
by  Mr.  John  O’Mahonv  the  “President,”  and  his 
“ Cabinet,”  on  the  one  side,  and  the  41  Senate”  on 
the  other.  The  Senate  impeached  the  President 
upon  charges  of:  (1.)  “Violation  of  his  oath  of 
office.”  (2.)  “ Calumniating  the  C.  E.  of  the  I.  R.” 
(3.)  “ Calumniating  the  Senate  and  members  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.”  (4.)  44  Perfidy  in  impeding 
the  objects  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.”  Under 
each  charge  are  a number  of  specifications,  twenty 
in  all.  Upon  trial — 

44  John  O'Mahony,  being  found  guilty  on  all  the  charges 
and  specification*,  the  following  was  the  judgment  of  the 
court:  That  John  O’Mahony^being  found  guilty  of  the 
foregoing  charges  and  specifications,  be  deponed  from  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood,  and  declared 
incapable  of  holding  office  hereafter.” 

Mr.  W.  R.  Roberts  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
as  President.  Bernard  D.  Killian,  the  44  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ” watf  also  impeached  upon  charges 
of:  (1.)  “Perfidy.”  (2.)  “Malfeasance  in  office ;” 
found  guilty,  deposed,  and  declared  incapable  of 
holding  office  hereafter.  The  O’Mahony  party 
charge  the  Senators  with  similar  offenses,  and  like- 
wise with  having  been  “bought  up  with  British 
gold.”  As  far  as  now  appears  the  country  44  circles” 
generally  side  with  the  Senate ; those  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  West, 
with  O’Mahony. 


SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  the  accounts  are  still  so  contra- 
dictory that  they  must  be  considered  only  as  ru- 
mors. Each  party  claims  decided  successes  in  the 
interior.  Reinforcements  of  Austrian  and  French 
troops  have  arrived  in  aid  of  Maximilian.  Upon 
the  Rio  Grande  there  has  been  some  desultory  fight- 
ing. The  relations  between  our  commanders  and 
those  of  the  Emperor  in  this  quarter  appear  to  be 
somewhat  unfriendly,  and  a collision  has  more  than 
once  seemed  probable. 

In  Hayti  the  insurrection  has  been  in  a manner 
suppressed  by  the  capture  of  Cape  Ilay  tien ; but  Sal- 
nave,  the  principal  leader,  escaped,  and  is  reported 
to  be  gathering  troops,  made  lip  in  a considerable 
part  of  deserters  from  GefFrard’s  army. 

In  Jamaica  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  and 
troops  in  suppressing  the  late  riots  appears  to  have 
been  even  more  brutal  than  previously  reported. 
It  has  excited  intense  indignation  in  England.  Gov- 
ernor Evre  has  been  suspended  from  his  functions, 
and  Sir  Henry  Storks,  Governor  of  Malta,  has  been 
temporarily  appointed  in  his  place.  The  commis- 
sion for  bis  appointment  recites  that— 

14  Great  dissatisfaction  Is  alleged  to  have  prevailed  in 
Jamaica  ; that  grievous  disturbances  had  broken  out,  and 
that  excessive  and  unlawful  severity  bad  been  used  In 
their  suppression ; and  whereas  it  being  urgent  that  full 
and  impartial  inquiry  should  be  inude  into  the  origin,  na- 
ture, and  circumstances  of  the  said  disturbances,  and  tl»e 
measure*  adopted  for  their  suppression,  the  powers  now 
vested  in  Governor  Eyre  are  revoked,  on  the  ground  that 
It  may  be  advisable  that  he  should  be  present  during  the 
Inquiry;  but  for  the  sufficiency  of  said  inquiry  the  powers 
of  Governor  should  be  vested  in  some  other  person,  and 
Sir  II.  Storks  is  accordingly  temporarily  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica.” 
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The  Spanish  Government  appears  to  be  at  lost 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  its  West  Indian  colonies. 
A royal  decree  has  been  lately  published,  authoriz- 
ing the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  to  form  a commis- 
sion to  examine  into  the  subject,  of  which  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies  is  to  be  the  President.  Besides 
the  officials  and  persons  of  rank  to  be  examined  by 
the  commission,  twenty- two  delegates,  natives  or 
residents  of  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  chosen  by  the  various  corporate  bodies  therfe 
existing,  are  to  be  included,  the  Corporation  of 
Havana  electing  two  delegates,  and  the  fourteen 
largest  towns  after  Havana  electing  one  each. 
Porto  Rico,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  to  elect  two 
delegates,  and  the  next  four  largest  cities  one  each. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies is  empowered  to  select  twenty-two  others,  six- 
teen for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  six  for  that  of 
Porto  Rico,  who  have  resided  at  least  four  years  in 
either  of  the  islands,  or  who  have  served  as  public 
functionaries  there,  to  be  examined  before  the  com- 
mission. Ex -Captain- Generals,  Governors,  etc., 
etc.,  are  also  to  be  examined,  so  that  before  under- 
taking the  reform,  the  preliminary  business  of  hear- 
ing the  various  opinions  pro  and  con  will  be  the 
affair  of  a lifetime. 

Spain  persists  in  her  demands  upon  Chili,  and 
maintains  the  blockade — which  seems  nominal  rath- 
er than  effective— -of  the  Chilean  ports.  It  is  said 
that  the  Spanish  Admiral  has  been  ordered  to  treat 
all  Chilean  privateers  as  pirates. 

On  the  River  Plata  the  allies  appear  to  be  still 
successful.  They  were  at  last  accounts  pushing 
after  the  retreating  Paraguayans ; but  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  abandoned  country,  and  the  violent 
storms,  rendered  the  pursuit  by  land  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. The  fleet  had,  however,  advanced  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Parana.  The  latest  intelligence  indi- 
cates that  the  Paraguayans  have  withdrawn  en- 
tirely across  the  Upper  Parana,  out  of  Corrientes. 
The  Brazilian  fleet  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay, 
and  the  allied  army  has  crossed  the  I^iver  Cor- 
rientes on  its  march  to  the  Parana,  near  Goza.  It  i 
will  be  sent  in  vessels  up  that  river  to  the  point  se-  I 
lected  for  further  operations.  Great  sickness  pro-  j 
vails  among  the  land-forces.  | 


In  Great  Britain  several  Fenians  have  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  confine- 
ment. Among  those  arrested  was  James  Stephens, 
the  Head  Centre”  or  44  President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public.” Upon  his  trial  he  denied  the  right  of  the 
British  Government  to  exercise  any  authority  in 
Ireland,  and  declared  that  “ I defy  and  despise  any 
punishment  it  may  inflict  upon  me.”  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  his  escape.  But  he  man- 
aged to  effect  bis  escape.  The  following,  with  some 
abridgments,  is  an  account  of  the  circumstances, 
as  given  by  a newspaper  correspondent : 

fc*Tlie  corridor  in  which  Stephens  slept  was  securely 
looted,  the  c -11  door  was  kept  locked,  except  during  the 
hour  allowed  for  exercise.  This  corridor  forms  the  upper 
story  of  one  wing  of  an  L-shaped  building;  it  is  about 
thirty  yards  long,  and  is  divided  from  Its  continuation  In 
the  other  wing  by  a heavy,  solid  iron  door,  which  was 
kept  securely  locked.  At  the  wrong  side  of  this  door, 
through  which  they  could  not  even  see  the  prisoner's  cell-  j 
door,  the  three  policemen  were  stationed.  At  the  other  ! 
end  of  the  corridor  is  a massive  iron  door,  with  a huge  j 
lock,  opening  directly  on  the  lobby  of  a stone  staircase,  I 
by  descending  four  flights  of  which  you  reach  the  ground,  j 
The  door  of  the  cell  in  which  Stephens  slept  is  cased  with  ! 


iron ; the  keyhole  U on  the  outside,  the  inner  side  being 
a complete  blank.  The  door  Is  secured  by  a huge  swing 
bar,  fastened  by  a padlock  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

“At  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  night  the  keys  of  the  cell 
and  corridor  doors,  with  many  others,  were  deposited  in 
the  Governor’s  room.  The  night  wna  wild  and  stormy, 
and  the  prison  authorities  slept  on  in  full  security  till 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  wheu  the  watchman 
for  the  night,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  outer  yards 
and  pas*Agt-B  around  the  prison,  startled  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor out  of  his  sleep  with  the  information  that  he  had 
just  discovered  two  tables  piled  against  the  bouudaiy  wall 
of  the  prison.  An  alarm  was  instantly  sounded ; the  whole 
force  of  turnkeys,  warders,  etc.,  were  at  once  assembled. 
Headed  by  the  Governor,  a number  of  them  rushed  to 
Stephens’s  cell,  and  found  it  empty ; the  door  was  wide 
open,  the  padlock  lying  on  the  ground  together  with  the 
false  key  to  which  it  had  yielded ; the  cell  door  leading 
out  on  the  stairs  stood  also  open.  Between  this  point  and 
the  spot  where  the  tables  were  found  there  are  no  less  than 
twelvo  doors,  ten  of  which  are  always  kept  locked  at  night. 
One  of  the  doors  which  should  have  been  open  was  found 
locked ; of  the  ten  doors  which  should  have  been  locked 
nine  were  found  open ; the  tenth,  a heavy  solid  iron  door, 
was  found  locked  from  the  outside,  and  the  false  key 
which  opened  it  was  found  in  the  keyhole. 

It  was  seen  at  a glance  that  Stephens,  the  only  person 
missing,  had  been  guided  by  some  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  devious  windings  of  the  prison  ; no  one 
else  could  have  led  him  through  the  intricate  by-ways, 
yards,  and  unfrequented  passages  through  which  he  had 
passed.  In  order  to  open  all  the  doors  through  which 
Stephens  had  escaped  four  keys  only  were  necessary — a key 
for  the  cell  door,  two  latch  keys  for  the  outer  doors,  and  a 
* pass  key*  which  opens  some  forty  doors  within  the  prison, 
including  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  leading/rom 
Stephens's  corridor,  and  eight  others  on  his  route  to  the 
boundary  wall.” 

A reward  of  £1000  was  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion ; but  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  he  has  es- 
caped from  the  country ; if  that  is  the  case  he  will 
likely  make  his  way  to  America. 

Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  died  at  Brussels 
on  the  9th  of  December  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  uncle  of  ✓ 
Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1816  he  married  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  British  Crown,  when  a pension  of 
£50,000,  besides  other  emoluments,  uvas  settled  upon 
him.  The  Princess  died  within  a year,  but  he 
continued  to  receive  his  pension,  which  for  forty 
years  has  amounted  to  fully  twelve  and  a half  mill- 
ions of  dollars — more  than  six  times  the  entire  sal- 
aries of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  from 
Washington  down.  In  1830  the  crown  of  Greece 
was  offered  him,  as  it  was,  a quarter  of  a century 
later,  to  his  grand-nephew.  Prince  Alfred.  This  he 
declined  ; and  a year  after,  when  Holland  was  forced 
to  consent  to  a dismemberment,  he  was  made  by 
the  Great  Powers  King  of  Belgium.  In  1832  he 
married  a daughter  of  Ixmis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  He  was  an  able  and  cautious  statesman, 
and  his  kingdom,  almost  alone  of  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  was  undisturbed  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  1848.  He  is  succeeded  by  bis  son,  under 
the  title  of  Leopold  II. 

THE  EAST. 

From  China  we  learn  that  the  steamer  Wanatnh 
was  captured  by  pirates  while  on  the  way  from 
Shanghai  to  Foo  Chow.  Piracy  in  Chinese  waters 
is  on  the  increase.  The  district  lying  southeast  of 
Pekin  has  l>cen  ravaged  by  troops  of  bandit  cavalry. 

A body  of  180  mounted  rancheros  made  a raid  to 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  capital.  A force 
was  sent  out  after  them,  but  they  made  good  their 
escape.  The  last  strong-hold  of  rebellion  in  the 
prorince  of  the  Kiangsi  is  reported  to  be  evacuated. 
The  insurgents,  it  is  added,  retreated  to  Fnkieu. 
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A FRIEND  in  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Coynty, 
Pennsylvania,  writes: 

A man  was  arrested  for  stealing  chickens,  and 
was  brought  before  our  court.  The  case  was  given 
to  the  jury,  who  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the 
Judge  sentenced  him  to  three  months’  imprison- 
ment in  our  county  jail.  Captain  Halleck,  the  jail- 
er, was  a jovial  man,  fond  of  a smite,  and  feeling 
particularly  good  on  that  particular  day,  felt  in- 
sulted at  once  when  the  prisoner  looked  around  his 
cell  and  told  him  it  was  dirty,  and  not  fit  for  a hog 
to  be  put  in.  One  word  brought  on  another,  and 
finally  Captain  Ii.  told  the  prisoner  that  if  he  did 
not  behave  himself  he  would  put  him  out;  to  which 
the  prisoner  replied,  “Captain  Halleck,  I will  give 
you  to  understand  I hate  as  good  a right  here  as 
you  have !” 


As  Deacon  A , on  an  extremely  cold  morning 

in  old  times,  was  riding  by  the  house  of  his  neigh- 
bor B , the  latter  was  chopping  wood.  The 

usual  salutations  were  exchanged,  the  severity  of 
the  weather  briefly  discussed,  and  the  horseman 
made  demonstrations  of  passing  on,  when  his  neigh- 
bor detained  him  with, 

“Don’t  be  in  a hurrv,  Deacon.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  a glass  of  old  Jamaica  this  morning?” 

“Thank  you  kindly,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  at 
the  same  time  beginning  to  dismount  with  all  the 
deliberation  becoming  a deacon,  “ I don’t  care  if  I 
do.” 

44  Ah,  don’t  trouble  j’ourself  to  get  off,  Deacon,” 
said  the  neighbor;  “1  merely  asked  for  informa- 
tion. We  haven’t  a drop  in  the  house.” 


The  New  Bedford  Mercury  tells  a story  of  “the 
height  of  economy — l>ordering  on  meanness.”  A 
man  of  immense  wealth  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
was  sick.  At  length,  after  some  weeks  of  illness, 
he  died  during  the  hours  of  night.  A child,  only 
heir  to  his  vast  estate,  sat  by  the  window  the  next 
morning  watching  the  advent  of  the  physician.  As 
he  approached  the  house  the  bereaved  one  lifted  the 
sash  and  cried  out,  “It  is  all  over, .doctor ; you 
needn’t  come  in.” 


Photograph  of  fashionable  music ; copied  from 
the  original : 

Waw-kaw,  ■wnw  daw  aw  raw. 

Thaw  saw  thaw  law  aw  waw; 

Waw-kaw  taw  thaw  raw  raw  yaw  braw 
Aw  thaw  raw-jaw  saw  aws. 

Key  to  the  above  : 

Welcome,  pweet  day  of  rest. 

That  saw  the  Lord  arise; 

Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast. 

And  these  rejoicing  eyes. 


“ Ah,  Sam,  so  you’ve  been  in  trouble,  have  you  ?” 
“ Yes,  Jim,  yes.”  “ Well,  cheer  up,  man ! adversi- 
ty tries  us,  and  shows  us  our  best  qualities.”  “ Ah, 
but  adversity  didn’t  try  me ; it  was  au  old  vaga- 
bond of  a Judge,  and  he  showed  up  my  worst  quali- 
ties.” 

From  a town  out  Wwt  comes  the  following  spec- 
imen of  the  smartness  of  its  children : 

We  do  havo  some  smart  children  here ; and  here 
is  one  of  them.  A religious  society  worshiping  not 


many  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  scribe  hereof 
decided  to  build  a new  church  this  season,  and  the 
pastor,  among  others,  was  chosen  to  solicit  funds. 
He  did  his  work  very  zealously,  taking  not  only  the 
widows  but  the  child’s  mites.  Well,  he  has  a class 
of  children  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  one  Sunday, 
not  long  since,  while  instructing  them,  he  com- 
pared himself  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  then  in- 
quired what  the  latter  did  with  his  flock?  One 
bright- eyed  little  fellow  promptly  replied.  “He 
shears  them  !’*  There  was  some  smiling  at  that  an- 
swer. 

A clergyman,  a few  Sabbaths  since,  was  preach- 
ing a sermon  upon  Death,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
asked  the  question,  “ Is  it  not  a solemn  thought?” 
His  little  four-year  boy,  who  had  been  listening 
with  rapt  attention  to  his  father,  immediately  an- 
swered, in  a shrill,  piping  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  house,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  congregation,  44  Yes,  Sir;  it  is.” 


Little  Alice,  of  four  years,  talks  a good  deal 
about  her  baby  sister,  who  is  dead.  The  other 
night,  while  going  to  bed,  she  asked : 

“ Does  baby  have  all  her  things  in  heaven  ?” 

“ She  has  every  thing  she  wants  there,”  was  the 
reply. 

M Does  she  have  a table,  and  a spoon,  and  a little 
rattle  ?” 

“She  has  all  she  wants  in  heaven,”  answered 
mamma. 

“ Do  they  have  beds  in  heaven  ?”  persisted  the 
child,  springing  at  the  same  time  into  her  own  lit- 
tle nest. 

The  mother’s  attention  had  been  called  to  some- 
thing else,  and  she  replied  absently : 

“ I don’t  know ; I never  was  there.” 

Little  Alice  sprang  up,  and  gazing  earnestly  at 
her  mother,  exclaimed : 

“ Didn’t  God  make  you?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“And  didn’t  you  look  around  you  when  you  was 
made  ?”  demanded  the  child  in  accents  of  astonish- 
ment. 

Rev.  Simeon  Pabmlee,  well  known  in  Northern 
Vermont,  and  for  many  years  a settled  minister  in 
the  town  of  Westford,  used  to  relate  the  following 
respecting  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  was  never 
known  to  engage  in  any  religious  conversation,  so 
strongly  was  he  attached  to  things  earthly.  Mr. 
Parmlee  called  one  day  to  have  a talk  with  him. 
He  wished  to  have  the  minister  walk  over  his  well- 
cultivated  farm,  which  request  was  complied  with. 
After  looking  at  his  stock  and  crops,  he  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  subject  to  things  of  a 
religious  nature.  At  last  the  minister  thought  the 
time  had  arrived,  when  lie  said : 

“All  these  aro  well  enough  in  their  place;  bnt 
thou  lackest  one  thing.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  farmer : 44  a good  carL  And 
I’ll  have  it  too.” 

The  minister  gave  it  up. 


A tender-hearted  railway  engineer  on  a cer- 
tain railroad  says  he  never  runs  over  a man  when 
he  can  help  it,  because  “it  muafes  up  the  track 
so.” 
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A celebrated  artist  of  Boston,  who  excels  in 
painting  animals,  saw,  as  he  was  passing  through 
one  of  the  rural  towns  of  Massachusetts,  a very  an- 
imated-looking bull.  Thinking  he  would  like  to 
take  him  on  canvas,  he  got  permission  of  the  own- 
er, an  honest  Old  farmer,  and  in  due  time  produced 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  bull,  which  he  sold  for 
two  hundred  dollars.  On  seeing  the  farmer  soon 
alter  he  told  him  he  had  6old  the  picture  of  his  bull 
for  two  hundred  dollars.  “Good  gracious!”  said 
the  old  man,  “ why  I would  have  sold  him  the  bull 
for  less  than  that!” 


I have  a little  five-year-old.  He  had  been  sit- 
ting in  deep  thought  for  a long  time.  At  length 
he  exclaimed : 

“ Aunty”  (he  lives  with  an  aunt,  his  mother  be- 
ing dead),  “ I wish  I was  boss  of  the  whole  world.” 

“Why,  Jimmie,  what  would  you  do?  Do  you 
think  you  could  make  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain 
fall,  so  that  the  trees  and  grass  and  all  the  pretty 
flowers  should  grow  ? And  could  you  take  care  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stars  ?” 

He  thought  a moment  and  replied : 

“Why,  Aunty,  I’d  tend  to  things  down  here, 
and  let  God  tend  to  things  up  there.” 


One  of  onr  neighbors  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

When  I was  in  the  army  I assisted  Major  Phelps 
(Paymaster)  to  “ pay  off”  the  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment Indiana  Volunteers,  which,  Ijke  our  other 
Indiana  regiments,  was  noted  for  its  go-in- itiveness. 
The  sutler  of  the  regiment  was  called  “ Old  Joe,” 
though  he  was  an  “old  Jew,”  but  a good  sutler 
withal,  and  very  much  liked  by  the  boys.  We  were 
then  before  Corinth,  and  as  wre  were  skirmishing 
most  all  the  time,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  was  in  the 
advance  line,  the  Major,  as  a precaution,  had  a team 
hitchecLup  and  standing  ready  to  carry  off  the  safe 
and  funds  if  they  should  be  in  danger.  About  10 
a.m.  the  wagon  stood  in  readiness,  and  the  Major 
had  his  funds  out  on  the  plank  ready  to  pay  the  first 
Company,  which  was  drawn  up  in  line  before  the 
Major’s  tent,  waiting,  like  the  team,  though  not  so 
patiently,  to  carry  off  the  money,  and  old  Joe,  pa- 
pers in  hand,  waited  to  take  his  toll.  Just  then  our 
line  of  skirmishers,  which  was  only  about  fifty  yards 
in  advance,  commenced  a very  brisk  fire.  In  a mo- 
ment the  long  roll  beat,  and  the  order  came — “ Fall 
in,  men!”  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
the  Company  which  was  in  line  for  pay  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  were  in  line,  and 
moving  forward  at  a rapid  pace  to  sustain  the  skirm- 
ishers. The  Major  threw  the  money  in  the  safe, 
and  the  safe  in  the  wagon,  and  with  the  team  await- 
ed the  result  of  the  first  fire  before  knowing  whether 
or  not  to  decamp.  Happening  to  look  round,  the 
Major  and  I both  at  once  beheld  old  Joe  standing  at 
the  Major’s  laU  tent-door,  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  despair  I ever  saw.  His  under  jaw  hung  down 
a rod,  and  his  eyes,  almost  on  his  cheeks,  eagerly 
followed  the  regiment  as  it  moved  off.  Seeing  us 
in  turn  staring  at  him,  in  the  most  pitiful  of  tones 
he  exclaimed,  “ Dare  goes  dat  regiment  out!  Dey 
always  fights  like  every  ting!  Dey  git  killed 
effery  von  ! Who  pays  me  my  monish  ?” 

While  I*m  in  the  Dutch  line  III  write  another: 

One  of  the  most  conscientious  Dutchmen  I ever 
knew  was  porter  in  a commission  house  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  sometimes  sold  some  of  the  merchand- 
ise when  the  proprietors  were  absent  He  was  a 
Vol.  XXXII.— No.  189.— Dd 
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good  salesman  and  a pretty  good  judge  of  money, 
but  in  one  of  his  sales  he  took  in  a very  suspicious- 
looking  five-dollar  bill,  and  when  the  book-keeper 
took  it  to  the  bank  the  bank  refused  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  spurious,  but  said  it  was  an  excellent 
imitation.  The  book-keeper  returned  it  to  the  por- 
ter, and  told  him  to  return  it  to  the  party  of  whom 
he  received  it.  About  a week  afterward  the  book- 
keeper, thinking  he  had  had  time  to  see  the  party 
and  get  another  note,  asked  the  porter  if  he  had  re- 
turned the  6purious  “V.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “dat 
man  vot  gave  me  dat  bill  he  didn’t  corned  around 
already,  and  some  days  I tink  de  bill  vas  goot,  and 
some  days  I tink  it  vas  bad ; so  one  of  dem  days  vot 
I tink  it  vas  good  I passed  him  out !” 


H , of  Yale,  Professor  of  a dead  language,  yet 

fully  alive  to  his  own,  gave  this  advice  to  the  tobac- 
co-chewers  of  his  class : “ Those  who  expec-to-rate 
on  the  floor,  can  not  expect  to  rate  high  in  my  es- 
timation !” 

M.  M.  Bent,  well  known  throughout  West 
Virginia,  began  life  as  clerk  in  a country  store  at 

G , at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  very  small  for 

his  age  (a  difficulty,  ly-the-way,  that  he  has  never 
surmounted).  One  day  a huge  customer  came  into 
the  store  — a man  who  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  came  of  a race  to  the  full  as  large — to 
buy  cloth  for  a suit  for  his  boy.  He  didn’t  know 
how  much  it  would  take,  he  said,  and  seemed  quite 
puzzled  as  to  how  much  he  should  buy.  Young 
Bent  spoke  up:  “How  old  is  your  boy,  Sir?” 
“Fifteen,”  was  the  reply.  “Just  my  age,”  said 
Bent ; “ is  he  as  big  as  me?”  “ Big  as  you  /”  ejac- 
ulated the  large  customer,  stepping  back  a pace  and 
surveying  the  boy  from  head  to  foot  with  a look  of 
the  most  unutterable  contempt.  “Big  as  you! 
He  was  as  big  as  you  when  he  was  born !” 


Zanesville,  Ohio,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  governed  by  a Town  Council,  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  citizens,  elected  by  the  people. 
They  had  no  “ City  Solicitor,”  but  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  elect  one  of  the  lawyers  of  the  town  a member 
of  the  Council,  to  advise  that  body  in  all  matters 
of  law,  and  put  in  legal  language  the  ordinances 
passed  for  the  government  of  about  four  thousand 

people.  An  old  Pennsylvania  barrister,  Mr.  C , 

was  a member  of  the  Council ; he  reported  an  ordi- 
nance to  which  he  gave  this  title:  “An  ordinance 
regulating  by-standers  during  any  house  being  on 
fire.”  The  ordinance  was  passed,  and  remains  in 
force  to  this  day,  with  the  title  at  its  head. 

A jolly  old  German,  whose  name  was  Harder, 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  Saturday  afternoons 
at  the  village  tavern.  He  was  as. generous  as  he 
was  witty,  fond  of  drink,  and  would  invite  every 
one  to  take  a glass  who  entered  the  bar-room.  If 
they  were  strangers  he  always  asked  their  names. 
Tw'o  strangers  came  in  one  day,  and  were  forthwith 
invited  to  drink.  On  being  asked  their  names,  the 
first  answered  that  his  name  was  Smith ; the  other 
said  he  had  a very  bard  name.  The  old  German 
said,  “ I’ll  bet  drinks  I beat  you  on  that.”  “ Done !” 
said  the  gentleman,  and  they  shook  hands.  “Now 
for  your  name,  Sir.”  The  cool  reply  was,  “My 
name  is  Stone.”  “ Dat’s  hard,”  said  old  Teuton  ; 
“ but  mine  is  Harder.”  Of  course  he  won. 

A rather  conceited  young  lawyer,  just  admitted 
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to  practice,  placed  on  his  office-door  a flashy  sign,  ! 
gilt  letters,  on  a large  black  varnished  tin  plate, 
and  which  read  thus : 4‘  David  Johnson,  Councilor- 
at- Law.”  The  next  morning  a sheet  of  paper, 
about  the  size  of  the  sign,  was  pasted  on  the  door, 
under  the  sign,  on  which  was  plainly  written : 

uThla  it*  Davy  Johnson's  sign, 

A sign  for  his  employer; 

Bat  do  not  think  it's  any  sign 
That  Davy  is  a lawyer.” 


Two  gentlemen  in  a bar-room  were  discussing 
military  matters,  when  one  of  them  quoted  Lavater 
to  sustain  a position  he  had  assumed.  44  Nonsense !” 
said  the  other,  44  to  quote  Lavater.  What  did  he 
know  about  military  matters?”  The  first  insisted 
he  was  right.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  question 

to  Major  T , who  was  with  a group  of  gentlemen 

sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  So  they 
walked  over  and  asked  the  gallant  Major  whether 
Lavater  was  a military  author.  44  Certainly,”  said 
the  Major  ; 44  didn’t  he  write  4 about  face  ?’  ” 


A half-drunken  wag  passing  along  the  side- 
walk, stopped  opposite  the  large  low  window  of  a 
tailor's  shop.  The  window  was  wide  open,  and  the 
tailor  wras  seated  at  work  on  the  table  near  it,  when 
the  wag  w alked  up,  and  in  loud  voice  said,  44  Hallo, 
Cabbage!  what  o’clock  is  it?”  Cabbage  seized  his 
yard-stick  and  gave  Mr.  Wag  a heavy  blow  over 
the  shoulders,  exclaiming,  44  It  has  just  struck  one!” 
The  wag  sprung  back,  and,  rubbing  his  sore  shoul- 
der, but  with  a very  sober  face,  said,  “Look  here, 
old  Cabbage,  I want  to  know  if  your  watch  is  a re- 
peater?” 

In  the  city  of  Madison,  Indiana,  resided  the  Hon. 
Jos.  G.  Marshall,  celebrated  throughout  the  West 
as  a lawyer  and  politician.  On  one  occasion  Jo 
had  a new  coat  made,  and  the  tailor,  in  placing 
the  pockets,  put  them  inside  instead  of  outside  the 
tail  of  the  garment.  This  was  a new  idea  to  Jo, 
and  lie  did  not  discover  the  pockets  in  time  for  much 
practical  use.  When  the  coat  was  about  worn  out, 
Mr.  Marshall  again  visited  the  tailor  for  another 
fit,  and  remarked  to  him  that  he  thought  a pocket 
in  the  coat  would  bo  quite  an  addition  ; that  the  one 
he  had  on  had  llo  such  appendix ; and  he  had  no 
place  for  his  handkerchief.  The  tailor  quietly  took 
Jo’s  hand  and  placed  it  in  the  pocket  behind  him. 
‘‘Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Jo,  “the  discoveries 
of  man  are  infinite !” 


In  1850  Mr.  Marshall  received  and  accepted  a 
challenge  from  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright  The  pre- 
liminaries were  all  arranged,  and  the  duel  to  come 
off  (rifles — fifty  paces)  on  Twelve- Mile  Island, 
twelve  miles  above  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Both 
parties,  with  respective  friends,  repaired  to  Louis- 
ville, and  were  about  ready  to  leave  for  the  Island 
when  the  police  got  the  track  of  the  parties,  mak- 
ing very  artful  dodging  necessary.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Marshall,  one  of  Jo's  brothers,  hearing  of  the 
difficulty,  lmd  hastened  to  Louisville  to  put  his 
pastoral  ban  upon  the  proceedings,  and  had  just  ar- 
rived. When  Jo  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  Lou- 
isville Hotel  he  was  politely  tapped  upon  the  shoul- 
der by  a policeman,  with  the  remark,  44  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, you  are  my  prisoner.”  Jo’s  wits  upon  this 
occasion  stood  him  in  better  need  than  in  the  affair 
of  the  pockets.  44  That  is  not  my  name,  Sir,”  said 
he ; and  pointing  to  his  reverend  brother  (who  was 


I jdst  coming  up), 41  that  is  Jo  Marshall ; I command 
you  to  arrest  him.”  And  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempted explanation  of  the  reverend  gentleman  he 
was  marched  off,  Jo  making  his  escape,  but  to  be 
arrested  the  second  time,  and  the  duel  adjourned 
sine  die. 


Aw  at  back  in  '59,  just  after  the  John  Brown 
raid,  when  small  politicians  were  trying  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  raid  by  trying  to  impli- 
cate prominent  Northern  men,  a Mr.  B , of 

P , up  in  Vermont  (by-the-way,  quite  a windy 

man),  having  just  returned  from  a neighboring 
town  on  the  railroad,  visited  the  village  store,  and 
soon  opened.  44  Well,'*  said  he,  44  they  are  making 
things  hum,  and  more  than  one  will  get  brought  out. 
Why,  I saw  a copy  of  a letter  from  Douglas  that 
was  found  in  old  Brown’s  papers.”  44  Ob,  that  was 
from  Fred  Douglass,”  said  Dr.  P , 44  not  Ste- 
phen A.”  44  Well,”  says  B , “I  don't  believe 

Fred  was  there  without  the  old  man  knowing  some- 
thing about  it  /*' 

Paddy  O’Keefe,  as  we  delighted  to  call  him, 
or  P.  B.  O’Keefe,  Esq.,  as  he  delighted  to  be  called, 
was  one  who  preferred  to  try  and  reach  the 44  upper 
crust"  rather  than  run  always  with  the  plebeians. 
Paddy  kept  the  Austin  House  in  Weaverville  some 
years  ago,  and  did  the  honors  with  such  grace  and 
urbanity  that  the  Austin  House  became  a popular 
resort.  One  day  several  of  the  county  notabilities 
were  in  the  bar-room,  and  P.  B.,  rigged  in  his  best 
suit,  was  in  his  glory.  It  chanced  that  his  wife 
wanted  to  see  him  in  the  kitchen  ; so  coming  to  the 
little  door  behind  the  bar,  she  called  out  in  a hoarse 
whisper,  44  Pathrick!”  Patrick  heard  her,  and  felt 
somewhat  as  a peacock  does  when  it  happens  to  see 
its  feet.  Stepping  backward  with  a smiling  phiz, 
he  soon  got  near  enough  to  rebuke  her  in  an  angry 
whisper:  “Whisht,  Mary,  with  yer  ‘Pathrick!’ 
Call  mo  Misther  O'Keefe  before  the  jintlemen !” 

In  Douglas  City,  Trinity  County,  California, 
lives  a man  who  sends  a lot  of  good  things  to  the 
Drawer: 

In  the  early  days  of  mining,  before  roads  had 
been  laid  out  and  saw-mills  built,  a blacksmith  lo- 
cated on  one  of  the  river  bars  in  California,  and, 
erecting  a forge  of  stones  and  clay,  set  the  anvil  on 
a stump  which  he  sawed  low  for  the  purpose,  and 
sharpened  the  picks  and  drills  of  the  boys  who 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  He  worked  at  mining  him- 
self in  the  day  time,  and  did  his  blacksmithing  at 
night;  and  not  knowing  what  day  his  claim  might 
fail,  and  he  be  compelled  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
leave,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  build  a roof 

over  the  “shop."  One  day  Bill  S and  two 

others  left  the  bar  for  Weaverville,  the  county  seat. 
A 8 they  came  into  the  main  trail  leading  to  that 
place  they  met  a disconsolate-looking  chap,  leading 
a horse  that  stumbled  at  every  6tep.  The  roan  at 
once  inquired : 

4 Strangers,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  a 
blacksmith’s  shop  ? My  hoss  has  lost  a shoe,  an’ 
goes  powerful  lame.” 

“Oh  yes,”  answers  Bill;  “you're  in  the  shop 
now,  but  it’s  about  four  miles  to  the  anvil /” 

The  old  Methodist  circuit  riders  were  very  plain, 
blunt,  earnest  men.  Many  years  ago  old  Brother 

H was  preaching  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 

our  village.  One  of  his  auditors,  a very  worthy 
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young  man,  bad  purchased  a music-box,  and  placed 
it  in  his  coat-pocket  just  as  he  started  for  church. 
Unfortunately  the  instrument  was  not  in  good  order, 
and  would  sometimes  stop  before  it  run  down,  and 
then  a slight  jar  would  set  it  going  again. 

Old  Brother  H was  preaching  away,  in  no 

very  low  tone  of  voice,  when  our  musical  friend 
struck  his  coat-tail  against  the  seat  as  he  changed 
position,  and  away  started  the  music-box,  grinding 
out  that  unmethodistictune,  “ Pop  goes  tha weasel.” 
Its  owner,  nearly  mortified  to  death,  clutched  his 
coat-tail  with  both  hands,  and  tried  to  choke  it  into 
silence.  Finding  he  could  not  stop  it,  he  rushed 
for  the  door.  The  old  preacher,  not  comprehending 
the  situation,  yelled  after  him,  “ Young  man,  you’ll 
make  another  kind  of  music  in  another  world  if  you 
don’t  repent ! n 

Last  February  I was  riding,  in  the  language  of 
the  late  John  Leech,  14  a-horsebag”  from  this  city 
to  Westport,  Kentucky.  The  mud  was  very  deep, 
and  not  at  all  clear.  Late  in  the  day  I inquired  of 
an  old  gentleman  I met  how  far  it  was  to  the  river. 
He  stopped  his  horse  and  assumed  a very  thoughtful 
aspect.  44  IIow  far  to  the  river,  young  gentleman  ? 
Well,  as  near  as  I can  calculate  [he  was  evidently  a 
mathematician],  it’s  about  twelve  mile — ten  thar , 
and  two  deep  /” 


A young  bloo^  of  the  F.  F.’s  of  Virginia  was  in 
the  habit  of  daily  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Richmond,  and  talking  loud- 
ly and  insolently  when  any  of  the  Union  officers 
were  passing.  A favorite  expression  of  his,  in  a 
tone  to  be  heard  by  all  around,  was,  “Didn’t  we 
give  the  Yankees  Jesse  at  Bull  Run?”  This  he 
repeated  so  often  that  it  was  reported  finally  to  the 
Provost  Marshal,  who  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  Richmond,  as  his  conversation  was  calculated 
to  provoke  disturbance.  The  young  fellow  begged 
hard  to  stay ; he  had  no  money  to  live  on  if  sent 
away  from  home ; he  would  take  the  oath,  and 
never  41  say  so  again,”  if  he  could  only  stay. 

The  oath  wa9  administered  to  him,  and  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when,  coming  back,  he 
said  to  the  Marshal,  44  Didn’t  the  rebels  givo  us 
Yankees  Jesse  at  Bull  Run ?” 


A citizen  of  Oil  City  thus  begins : 44 1 have  often 
pictured  you  in  your  sanctum — a jolly,  rotund,  old 
fellow,  possessing  not  only  aldcrmanic  proportions, 
but  aldermanic  capabilities  for  the  demolition  of  all 
good  things,  whether  appearing  as  witticisms  or 
wittles,”  etc.,  etc. ; and  then  he  adds: 

Captain  D is  a bravo  New  England  soldier, 

and  while  standing  six  feet  two  in  liis  stockings, 
possesses  the  carriage  and  easy  dignity  of  a full- 
fledged  Major-General.  One  day  a group  of  officers 
were  discussing  and  guessing  each  other’s  ages; 
Anally  some  one  said,  “ Well,  4 Cap,’  how  old  are 
you?”  “Twenty-two,”  ho  replied.  A very  dry 
old  fellow  looked  up,  and  deliberately  surveying 
the  tall  Captain  from  feet  to  head,  said, 44  Good  gra- 
cious, Captain  ! you  didn’t  grow  all  that  in  twenty- 
two  years,  did  you  ?” 


Here  are  two  authentic  anecdotes  of  Major 

P , once  postmaster  of  Lockport,  New  York, 

and  widely  known  for  his  liberal  treatment  of  the 
President’s  English,  especially  in  its  grammar. 
Moat  of  his  written  and  spoken  language  was  lib- 


erally garnished  with  the  most  ferocious  bulls,  two 
of  which  I subjoin : 

The  Major  was  accustomed  to  mingle  much  in 
politics,  and  to  declaim  loudly  to  select  circles  upon 
passing  events.  Commenting,  upon  one  occasion, 
upon  some  grave  official  malfeasance,  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows : 

44 1 tell  you,  gentlemen,  these  Oregon  stables 
must  be  cleaned  out!* 


Our  friend  was  once  traveling  from  Suspension 
Bridge  to  Lewiston  on  the  cars.  The  grade  of  this 
road  is  very  heavy,  and  the  track  runs  for  several 
miles  along  the  Niagara  River,  midway  between 
the  precipitous  rocks  above  and  the  raging  waters 
below.  The  Major’s  attention  was  directed  to  the 
apparently  dangerous  position  of  the  train,  and  he 
remarked,  after  a survey  of  the  situation  : 

44  Yes,  yes;  a wretched  place  for  a coalition /" 


Some  years  ago,  hi  a fracas  winch  occurred  not 
a thousand  miles  from  Vincennes,  Indiana,  a man 
accidentally  present  was  severely  wounded  with  a 
knife  by  one  of  the  belligerents.  Much  alarm  was 
excited,  and  doctors  were  hastily  sent  for,  and  one 
Esculapian  came  “armed  and  equipped,”  os  he 
thought  was  exactly  right ; at  any  rate,  lie  went  to 
work  upon  the  case  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing. Rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  44  diving  into  it/1 
ho  said  to  the  horror-stricken  by-standers,  44  Bad 
case — incised  cut  of  the  perineum  membranus — and 
— through  the  umbilicus  misintary  to  the  lineral- 
bum.  The  viscus  and  the  sigmum  are  incised — 
and  the  piluric  orifice  of  the  hepatic  ductus  is  lacer- 
ated to  the  anterior  spinus  of  the  attachment  of  the 
fifth  gang—”  It  was  too  much  for  a particular 
friend  of  the  poor  sufferer.  He  gave  up,  and  hast- 
ened out  into  the  fresh  air  to  revive  his  fainting 
faculties.  While  walking  up  and  down,  painfully 
and  despairingly  wringing  his  bands,  in  front  of  the 
saloon  where  the  mischief  had  been  done,  an  ac- 
quaintance came  hurriedly  up  and  said  to  him, 
“ How  is  Sam  ?”  He  replied,  44  There  is  no  chance 
in  the  world  for  him ; he  must  die,  poor  fellow ! 
The  Latin  parts  of  his  bon  els  are  all  cut  to  pitces!n 
Does  any  body  wonder  that  Sam  died  ? 


A correspondent  in  the  Frozen  Zone — that  is, 
up  in  the  White  Mountains — writes  to  the  Drawer: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  some  years  since  to  spend 
a winter  in  the  44  wilds”  of  Cape  Cod,  engaged  in 
the  laudable  enterprise  of  44  teaching  the  young 
idea,”  etc.,  ami  many  are  the  pleasing  reminis- 
cences which  I occasionally  indulge  in  of  that  pleas- 
ant winter.  The  Capo  Codders  arc,  notwithstand- 
ing their  semi-aquatic  life,  thorough  Yankees,  with 
all  a Yankee’s  love  of  the  marvelous,  to  say  no- 
thing of  more  substantial  merits  of  which  mention 
might  bo  made.  One  old  fellow,  who  had  been  a 
Captain  for  many  years,  but,  becoming  unseawor- 
thy, was  rusting  out  his  remaining  days  on  shore, 
was  particularly  famous  for  the  44  toughness”  of  his 
“yarns,”  and  his  principal  amusement  that  winter 
consisted  in  reeling  them  off,  to  the  well-affected 
amazement  and  exclamations  of  wonder  of  myself 
and  another  equally  verdant  son  of  the  Granite 
State.  This  kind  of  amusement  continued  until 

my  friend  H , not  liking  to  be  outdone  in  the 

marvelous,  sought  opportunity  to  retaliate,  which 
was  not  long  in  presenting  itself.  One  day  the 
topic  of  conversation  chanced  to  be  the  violence  of 
ocean  winds,  and  of  course  the  captain  was  thor- 
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oughly  at  home  with  the  subject ; and  bis  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  his  own  experience,  wero  none 
of  the  most  zephyr-like.  Among  other  things 
equally  astounding,  he  averred  that  he  had  seen  a 
davit  (or  crane,  used  in  hoisting  boats  on  board  ves- 
sels— a piece  of  iron  some  two  inches  in  diameter) 
broken  short  off  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  there 
being  no  boat  suspended  from  the  davit  at  the  time. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  H did  not  seem 

to  betray  any  amazement  at  this  “stunner,”  much 
to  the  Captain’s  chagrin ; but  merely  replied  that 
“ among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  the 
wind  frequently  blew  with  equal  violence.  I well 
remember,”  said  he,  “ one  night  I got  caught  in  a 
snow  squall  on  the  side  of  old  White  Face,  and  I 
think  that  wind  would  have  broken  off  your  iron 
davit.”  “ Guess  not,  guess  not,  Sir,”  said  the  Cap- 
tain, doubtingly.  “ Well,”  returned  H , a mer- 

ry twinkle  beaming  in  his  eye,  “ I can’t  say  that  it 
would,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  did  do.  I had  on 
at  the  time  a stout  pilot-cloth  over-coat,  and  the 
wind  actually  blew  out  every  particle  of  the  filling, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  warp  on  my  back !” 

Poll ! poh  !”  said  the  Captain ; “ them  shoddy 
-pilot-jackets — I’ve  seen  ’em ! A cat’s  paw  *d  blow 
’em  all  to  rope-yarns  any  time !” 


This  is  from  Yale  College,  that  foundation  of 
wisdom,  where  the  boys  never  indulge  in  fun  : 

York  and  Johnson  were  room-mates,  and  were 
in  their  mutual  friendship  a second  edition  of  Damon 
and  Pythias,  which  friendship  allowed  practical  sells 
and  jokes  upon  one  anothet  ad  infinitum . York  was 
a hard  student,  and  his  time  wras  spent  in  vigorous 
attempts  to  reach  a “ philosophical  stand,”  which 
would  have  been  attained  with  greater  ease  if  John- 
son bad  not  systematically  devoted  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  the  tuning  of  a second-hand  fiddle,  and 
from  morning  to  night  in  mixing  together  snatches 
of  disjointed  octaves. 

Johnson’s  love  for  music  was  inspired  by  the  de- 
votion of  Mr.  Smith,  his  teacher,  a violinist,  who 
drew  sweet  sounds  from  Johnson’s  violin,  and  much 
cash  from  his  pocket.  One  day,  however,  as  the 
pupil  expected  his  teacher  to  give  him  his  tri-wcek- 
ly  music-lesson,  and  heard  his  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs,  Johnson,  through  fear  of  a failure  in  the 
rccitation-room,  determined  for  once  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  annoying  his  studious  room-inatc,  and 
begged  him,  as  lie  jumped  into  a narrow*  closet  and 
shut  the  door,  hugging  in  his  arms  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  large  Lexicon  and  Anthon’s  voluminously- 
annotated  ‘•Horace,”  to  announce  to  his  teacher, 
Mr.  Smith,  that  ho  had  gone  out,  and  would  not 
return  for  two  hours!  “Certainly,”  said  York, 
just  as  Smith,  with  face  beaming  o’er  the  calcula- 
tion of  “one  dollar”  to  his  short  cash  account,  en- 
tered and  inquired : 

“ Mr.  Johnson  at  home  to-day  ?” 

“No,”  answered  York;  “ho  has  gone  out,  but 
will  return  in  half  an  hour.” 

“Ah!  then  I’ll  wait,”  said  our  music-teacher, 
who  took  a cozy  scat  and  whetted  his  impatience 
with  the  good  things  of  the  Drawer  for  that  month. 
About  forty  minutes  had  unconsciously  elapsed  be- 
fore be  ventured  to  ask  again : “Sure  he’ll  be  back 
soon?” 

“Yes,”  answered  York;  “expect  him  every 
minute.” 

“Well,  guess  I’ll  wait  ten  minutes  more,”  he 
said,  resuming  his  attack  on  Ilarjyer's  Magazine 
until  one  hour  had  elapsed,  much  to  the  discomfort 


of  the  martyr  in  that  narrow  closet.  At  this  time 
Smith  made  his  adoo , leaving  his  compliments  for 
Mr.  Johnson,  “who  would  never  progress  if  he 
didn’t  practice  more.” 

Just  as  Smith  closed  the  door  Johnson  emerged 
from  his  bath  of  perspiration,  and  threw  first  “ Lid- 
dell and  Scott,”  and  then  “ Antbon”  at  the  head  6( 
York,  raising  bumps  which  remained  permanent  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  phrenological  bump  of  Lan- 
guage. 


Little  Charlie  Waring  is  a thoughtful,  soulful 
boy,  who  looks  into  your  face,  out  of  his  great  blue 
eyes,  and  says  such  wonderful  unaccountable  things. 
Though  he  is  such  a little  fellow,  only  eight  years 
old,  still  he  goes  to  a military  school.  One  day  lost 
summer  he  stood  on  his  father’s  balcony  at  Amster- 
dam, looking  at  the  rainbow,  and  wondering  what 
it  was.  Presently  he  went  into  the  library  and  said 
to  his  father : 

“ Papa,  what  is  the  rainbow  ?” 

“ I can  not  tell  you  now,  Charlie,”  said  the  fa- 
ther. “ I am  reading.” 

Bnt  Charlie  still  stood,  looking  very  disappoint- 
ed, and  presently  his  father  said : 

“ At  some  future  time,  when  you  will  under- 
stand it,  I will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

So  he  walked  away,  looking  troubled  and  thought- 
ful, and  took  his  stand  again  where  he  could  see  the 
beautiful  bow,  now  fading  away  in  the  evening  sky. 
Suddenly  a gleam  of  light  came  across  his  face,  as 
if  some  angel  were  whispering  to  him,  and  he  ran 
into  the  parlor  and  said : 

“ Papa ! I’ve  found  out  about  the  rainbow ; ’tis 
the  angels  out  on  dress  parade !” 

The  angels  on  dress  parade ! Who  but  a little  in- 
nocent child  vrould  ever  have  dreamed  of  any  thing 
so  sweet  and  beautiful  ? Why  will  we  ever  forget 
the  presence  of  the  angels?  Why  ever  forget  the 
presence  of  the  great  God,  Father  of  angels  and  of 
men? 


Ouit  Charlie,  being  the  youpgest,  considers  it  his 
especial  privilege  to  go  wherever  his  mother  docs, 
and  feels  that  he  has  been  deeply  injured  if  slio 
makes  a visit  without  him.  Forgetting  this,  how- 
ever, I one  day  called  him  to  mo  while  I was  read- 
ing the  Bible,  and  said : 

“See  here,  Charlie,  what  Solomon  says  about 
punishing  little  boys : ‘The  rod  and  reproof  bring- 
cth  wisdom,  but  a child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame.  ’ ” 

Overlooking  tho  former  part  of  the  verse,  and 
recurring  to  his  own  particular  grievance  imme- 
diately, he  turned  tho  tables  on  me  by  exclaiming : 

“ Well,  what  does  she  ever  leave  him  by  him- 
self for  then  ?” 


A little  friend  of  ours  was  reading  the  chron- 
ological list  of  the  patriarchs,  when,  coming  to  this 
verse  he  read : “ And  Methuselah  lived  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years,  and  lie  died .”  Such  a 
monstrous  statement  as  that  he  seemed  to  think  re- 
quired double  assoveration,  so  ho  read:  “And 
Methuselah  lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
years,  and  he  did!” 

One  of  our  little  boys,  about  eight  years  old, 
went  with  his  father  to  a printing  establishment 
where  tho  press  was  worked  by  horse,  or  rather  by 
mule,,  power.  He  bought  a book  with  which  ho 
was  delighted,  but  in  a few  days  was  much  puzzled 
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by  finding  several  leaves  had  been  inserted  npeidc 
down.  It  was  a mystery  to  him  how  it  happened, 
and  one  with  which  he  worried  his  brain  several 
days.  At  length  he  came  to  me,  his  face  all  aglow 
with  excitement  at  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
exclaimed:  “Mother,  I’ve  found  it  out!  here’s 
where  the  mules  didn’t  puli  straight !” 


Good  Brother  P , of  Concord  Presbytery,  is 

an  off-hand  speaker,  and  like  most  men  of  (hat  class 
has  stereotype  expressions,  which,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  sometimes  applies  rather 
inappropriately.  Once  preaching  a funeral  sermon, 
while  the  corpse  lay  before  him,  he  exclaimed : 

“ Here,  brethren,  we  have  before  us  a living  wit- 
ness and  a standing  monument  of  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man hopes!” 


Brother  Horton,  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  in 
North  Carolina,  had  an  original  way  of  dealing  with 
Bible  characters  and  Bible  truth*,  which  sometimes 
provoked  a smile.  Delivering  a sermon  once  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  endeavoring  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  name,  he  exclaimed: 

“Brethren,  you  know  there  are  some  in  this 
world  so  niggardly  that  they  are  never  willing  to 
give  a fair  price  for  any  thing ; you  may  fix  your 
price,  they  will  Jew  you  down,  and  Jew  you  down, 
and  Jew  you  down  to  the  last  cent.  Now,  my  breth- 
ren, you  all  know  that  the  children  of  Abraham 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  notorious  for  jewing 
folks  down— hence  they  are  called  the  Jews/*1 


Since  the  assassination  of  the  late  much-lament- 
ed President,  “Old  Abe’s  jokes”  have  naturally 
been  but  little  in  vogue.  It  is  nevertheless  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  honest  Abraham  was  a most  in- 
veterate joker  and  fun-lover.  While  ’tis  true  that 
thousands  in  print  have  been  attributed  to  him 
which  he  never  perpetrated  nor  heard  of,  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  many  really  funny  things  were  said  by 
him  which,  as  Bums  says  in  his  “ Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook,”  were  “never  penned.”  And  this  that 
I’m  going  to  tell  was  related  to  me  by  Albert  B. 
Chandler,  who  was  and  is  a cipher  operator  in  the 
office  of  Major  Eckert,  now  Assistant-Secretary  of 
War: 

“The  President  was  sitting  by  my  table,”  said 
Albert,  “one  evening,  as  was  his  custom  almost  ev- 
ery evening,  reading  the  dispatches  of  the  afternoon. 
There  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  dispatches  of  much 
importance.  All  was  still  without,  save  the  pecul- 
iar nasal,  whining  cry  of  newsboys*  song — * Phila- 
delphia In-^uj-ry!’  The  President  laid  down  the 
last  slip  and  his  spectacles  simultaneously,  and 
caught  up  the  newsboys*  cry,  repeating,  ‘Phila- 
delphia In-flui-ry !’  in  their  very  accent  and  key. 
After  singing  about  three  verses  of  the  laconic 
song,  he  said  : ‘ Boys,  did  I ever  tell  you  the  joke 
the  Chicago  newsboys  came  on  me  ?’  And  Albert 
and  Bates  and  Charley  Tinker,  the  only  audience 
of  the  President,  as  with  one  voice,  said  1 No,’  and 
intimated  that  they  would  like  to  know  it.  * Well,’ 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ‘ soon  after  I was  nominated  for 
President  at  Chicago,  I went  up  one  day,  and  one 
of  the  first  really  distinguished  men  who  waited  on 
- me  was  a picture-man,  who  politely  asked  me  to 
favor  him  with  a sitting  for  my  picture.  Now  at 
that  time  there  were  less  photographs  of  my  phiz 
than  at  present,  and  I went  straightway  with  the 
artist,  who  detained  me  but  a moment,  and  took 
one  of  the  most  really  life-like  pictures  I have  ever 


seen  of  myself,  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  me  no 
fixing  nor  positions.  But  this  stiff,  ungovernable 
hair  of  mine  was  all  sticking  every  way,  very  much 
as  it  is  now,  I suppose  ; and  so  the  operation  of  his 
camera  was  but  “ holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature.” 
I departed,  and  did  not  think  of  pictures  again  until 
that  evening  I was  gratified  and  flattered  at  the  cry 
of  newsboys  who  had  gone  to  vending  the  pictures : 
“ ’Ere’s  yer  last  picter  of  Old  Abe ! He’ll  look  bet- 
ter when  he  gets  his  hair  combed !’’  ’ ” 


The  Honorable  Thomas  Corwin,  Tom  Cor- 
win, the  Wagon-Boy,  Senator,  Minister,  etc.,  died 
a few  weeks  ago.  Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  him 
have  since  been  published,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
must  be  in  the  Drawer : 

His  very  dark  complexion  was  often  made  the 
subject  of  jokes  by  Corwin  and  his  friends.  Thom- 
as F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky  (who  had  a very  red 
complexion  himself,  and  who  used  to  frequently  re- 
late a story  connected  therewith,  which,  like  many 
details  of  the  Strong  divorce  case,  will  not  bear 
publication),  once  told  an  adventure  which  lie  had 
with  Mr.  Corwin  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwin's 
place  of  residence.  Marshall  had  stopped  at  Leb- 
anon overnight,  and  had  registered  himself  at  the 
hotel  as  “Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky.”  While  sit- 
ting in  the  public  room  in  the  evening  he  noticed  a 
neatly-dressed  colored  man  enter  the  hall,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  register,  begin  to  read  it.  When  he 
had  reached  Marshall’s  name  he  read  it  aloud,  and 
asked  the  clerk  if  “ Mr.  Marshall  was  in  the  hotel.” 
The  clerk  replied  by  pointing  him  to  the  gentleman 
in  question.  The  colored  man  approached  Marshall, 
saluted  him  very  respectfully,  and  asked  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  Lexington  family  of  Marshalls.  Mar- 
shall was,  as  he  expressed  it  afterward,  “somewhat 
put  out  by  the  familiar  manner  of  the  ‘culled  gem- 
man  ” but  answered  civilly  that  he  did.  The  col- 
ored man  was  delighted  to  hear  it  and  to  meet  him. 

“I  had,”  he  said,  “the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Marshall  from  1831  to 
1835.” 

Mr.  Marshall,  thinking  he  had  met  one  of  the  old 
family  servants  who  had“  run  away”  from  Ken- 
tucky to  freedom  in  Ohio,  was  about  to  ply  him 
with  questions,  but  found  no  opportunity  of  “get- 
ting in  a word  edgeways.”  The  colored  man  asked 
in  rapid  succession  after  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  spoke  feelingly  and  familiarly  of  old  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  Marshall 
family,  and  at  last  asked  if  the  gentleman  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Henry  Clay.  On  Marshall  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative  the  colored  gentleman  be- 
gan to  tell,  in  a voice  intended  for  the  little  crowd 
of  listeners  who  had  gathered  around,  some  remi- 
niscences of  Henry  Clay,  one  of  w hich  ho  began  by 
the  remark, 

“ When  I was  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Clay — ” 

“You  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Clay?”  interrupted 
Marshall— “you  in  Congress?” 

“ Yes,  Sir ; yes,  Sir.  My  name  is  Tom  Corwin.” 

“ Tom  Corwin !”  exclaimed  Marshall.  “ Excuse 
me,  but#I  thought  y#u  were  a free  negro.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Corwin,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1845  or  1846,  arguing  seriously  against  the 
morality  of  the  projected  war  against  Mexico,  per- 
mitted his  appreciation  of  broad  humor  to  lead  him 
into  the  extravagant  expression,  “ If  I were  a Mex- 
ican, as  I am  an  American,  I would  welcome  you 
with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves.”  A few 
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years  after,  when  this  expression  had  been  quoted 
by  the  newspapers  until  it  had  become  as  familiar 
as  44  household  words/’  Mr.  Corwin  was  retained  as 
counsel  for  a man  charged  with  murder,  and  who, 
he  claimed,  acted  in  self-defense.  In  his  closing 
speech  to  the  jury  Corwin  pictured  the  condition 
of  his  client  as  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
portrayed  the  murdered  man  as  forcing  it  upon  him, 
dogging  his  steps,  denouncing  him  as  a coward,  and 
at  last  threatening  to  strike  him.  44  What,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “would  you  have  done  in  such  an  emerg- 
ency ? What,  Sir,”  turning  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney, “what  would  you  have  done?” 

“Done,”  replied  the  attorney,  with  great  grav- 
ity— “done;  I would  have  welcomed  him  with 
bloody  hands  to  a hospitable  grave.” 

The  jury  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  Cor- 
win lost  his  case. 


A worthy  clergyman  (and  the  clergy  are  spe- 
cially invited  to  visit  the  Drawer  with  their  pleas- 
ant experiences)  writes  to  us  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania : 

The  little  county  seat  of  N L , on  the 

eastern  border  of  Ohio,  though  now,  in  the  days  of 
railroads,  a secluded  place,  was  once  famous  for  the 
ability  of  its  lawyers,  such  men  as  E.  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Judges  Spaulding 
and  Coffin  practicing  at  its  bar.  C.  L.  Vallandi- 
gham  and  the  famous  M‘Cook  family  were  also 
raised  there.  It  was  also  famed  for  the  mischief- 
making, fun-loving  character  of  its  boys.  To  give 
one  iustance:  In  one  of  the  churches  there  was  a 
protracted  meeting  in  progress,  and  after  preaching 
it  was  customary  to  have  prayer-meeting.  The 
boys  in  the  Academy  of  the  place  wore  permitted  to 
attend  the  meeting,  but  on  returning  were  strictly 
examined  as  to  text  and  hymns  by  the  Principal 
in  evidence  that  they  had  really  attended  the  meet- 
ing. As  the  boys  were  not  religiously  inclined  it 
was  customary  for  about  a dozen  to  get  permission 
to  go  to  church,  and  then  by  lot  choose  two  who 
should  really  go  and  take  down  the  text,  hymns, 
and  notes  of  the  sermon.  The  others  would  enjoy 
themselves  about  town  till  church  was  out,  when 
they  would  all  meet  at  some  appointed  place,  and 
each  get  a copy  of  the  notes  that  had  been  taken  to 
be  ready  for  examination.  The  place  where  they 
thus  met  was  a shoemaker’s  shop,  just  across  the 
alley  and  facing  the  side  of  the  church.  Here  some 
ten  or  a dozen  of  the  boys  were  waiting  on  one  oc- 
casion for  the  church  to  close.  But  the  meeting 
was  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  a matter  of 
no  small  interest  was. the  fact  that  “Old  Music” 
was  there — a large  colored  man,  who  drove  a dray 
about  town,  and  was  not  so  much  noted  for  his  mor- 
als as  for  his  vocal  powers.  Ilis  voice  was  clear, 
loud,  mellow,  and  musical.  “ Old  Music”  dropped 
into  the  prayer  - meeting  after  preaching.  He 
wouldn’t  kneel,  but  ho  enjoyed  the  singing,  to  use  ! 
his  own  words,  “ mos’  powerful.”  The  night  was 
warm,  the  windows  up,  and  they  were  singing  with 
great  spirit  a hymn,  the  chorus  of  which  was : 

“And  wo'll  pass  over  Jordan, 

Come  go  along  with  me;  * 

And  we'll  pass  over  Jordan, 

And  6ound  the  Jubilee.'* 

“Old  Music”  was  in  his  element;  he  laid  his 
head  back  in  the  window ; and  his  voice,  rich,  sweet, 
and  full,  sounded  loud  above  all  voices  in  the  con- 
gregation. Most  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  were  re- 
ally enjoying  the  singing,  when  one  of  their  num- 


| ber,  Joe  Parr,  who  bad  no  music  in  his  soul,  pro- 
posed that  they  make  “Old  Music”  change  the 
tune,  and  declared  if  they  would  contribute  a dime 
apiece  he  would  see  that  the  thing  was  done.  The 
money  wOs  produced,  and  Joe  had  a short  consulta- 
tion with  a little  weasel-faced  apprentice,  in  whom 
there  was  more  imp  than  boy ; and  immediately  the 
little  fellow,  armed  with  a pair  of  rib-jawed  pincers, 
crossed  the  alley  and  crawled  up  the  jutting  foun- 
dation of  the  church  in  the  dark,  just  as  they  w ere 
singing  the  chorus  for  the  last  time.  “ Old  Music” 
was  exerting  all  his  powers ; every  ear  was  filled 
with  the  tones  of  his  voice ; he  was  on  the  last  line : 

“And  sound  the — ** 

Here  he  broke  out  into  the  wildest,  most  terrific 
howl  to  winch  mortal  car  ever  listened,  so  full  of 
thrilling  terror  that  it  seemed  instantly  to  paralyze 
every  voice  in  the  church.  In  a moment  all  was 
explained  by  the  squealing  voice  of  the  little  shoe- 
maker saying,  in  half-frightened,  half-angry  tones, 
44  Let  go  my  pincers  and  I’ll  let  go  your  ear !”  He 
had  caught  44  Old  Music”  by  the  ear. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  bad  char- 
acter of  the  negro  and  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
whole  affair  saved  the  guilty  parties  from  the  pun- 
ishment they  so  richly  merited  in  thus  disturbing  a 
worshiping  assembly. 

General  Rosecrans  was  on  this  coast  (says  a 
Californian)  lately,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  gro- 
tesque sayings  and  doings  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  riding  through  a dilapidated 
mining  camp,  made  of  canvas  and  split  stakes,  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  he  passed  the  length  of 
its  only  street  without  meeting  a human  being ; but 
at  the  end  of  the  village  he  encouutercd  a brawny 
Mexican,  sunning  himself  in  a door-way,  while  an 
“honest  miner,”  leaning  against  the  door-frame, 
was  lazily  notching  it  with  his  jack-knife.  The 
following  colloquy  ensued : 

General.  “ My  friend,  what  place  is  this  V 

Honest  Miner  (slowly  whittling,  without  look- 
ing up).  “ What  place  ?” 

General.  44  Yes,  what  place  is  this  ?” 

Honest  Miner  (after  a long  pause,  still  whit- 
tling). 44  What  place?” 

General  (a  little  impatiently).  “Y'es!  I asked 
you  trhat  place !” 

Honest  Miner  (looking  up).  44  What  place  is 
this?  Well,  it’s  Butte  City,  and  a gay  old  town 
it  was  in  its  day,  ycr  bet  yer  life !” 


The  sententiousness  peculiar  to  California  was 
better  exemplified  at  Stockton,  some  years  since, 
when  a man  was  a weakened  at  dead  of  night  hv  the 
noise  of  a burglar  climbing  in  at  his  window.  Seiz- 
ing  his  ever-present  pistol,  ho  pointed  it,  unloaded, 
at  the  burglar,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  44  Git!” 
The  burglar,  foiled  in  his  operations,  raised  his  head 
over  the  window-sill,  and  replied,  “You  bet!” 
dropped,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

One  more : A teamster,  bound  to  Reese  River, 
a mining  region  wThere  great  expectations  have 
most  generally  been  realized  in  small  results,  whilo 
driving  up  a long,  dusty  hill,  overtook  a weary 
Dutchman,  who  was  toiling  along  in  the  heat  and 
dust  with  a mining  kit  and  other  traps  packed  upon 
his  back.  The  good-natured  teamster  called  out : 
“Won’t  ycr  ride,  Mister?  You  look  tuckered.” 
The  reply  of  the  disgusted  Dutchman  was,  “No, 
no,  I won’t  ride  one  shtep ; I'se  bin  such  a big  fool 
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as  tar  go  to  Reesh  River  !”  Tbit  was  doing  pen- 
ance for  foolishness  with  a vengeance. 


Indiana  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  State  in  which  restive  partners  under  the  matri- 
monial yoke  can  more  easily  become  twain  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Republic.  She  must  now 
yield  the  palm  to  Oregon,  where  the  outgivings 
of  “anHmcasy  civilization”  are  less  trammeled  by 
law,  usage,  and  custom  than  elsewhere;  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  “decree  of 
divorce”  granted  by  an  indulgent  spouse  to  her  be- 
loved husband,  at  Umatilla,  Oregon  : 

u Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I hereby  give, 
grant,  and  bequeath  unto  my  beloved  husband,  Proudhon 
St.  Felix,  a full  and  free  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, granting  and  bequeathing  unto  him,  my  beloved 
husband,  all  the  happiness  he  can  get.  'Witness  my  hand 
and  seal  this  6th  day  of  September,  a.p.  1805.  This  di- 
vorce is  granted  for  a little  rat-colored  mule,  which  he 
gives  to  me.  her 

“ Maby  St.  4-  Feux.” 
mark.  / 

Tho  above  is  a veritable  document. 


When  a certain  town  in  Iowa  was  in  its  infancy 
the  inhabitants  thereof  had  some  peculiar  ways  of 
testifying  their  likes  and  dislikes.  For  instance, 
one  man  once  thought  he  had  cause  for  complaint 
against  another,  so  taking  a “shooting  iron”  in  his 
hand  he  started  forth  in  quest  of  satisfaction.  Ar- 
riving at  the  hotel  of  his  enemy,  he  found  him 
quietly  seated  in  his  own  room,  enjoying  himself 
over  rum-and-water.  Without  ado  the  intruder 
commenced  firing,  but  none  of  the  shots  took  effect. 
His  target,  without  being  the  least  dismayed,  cool- 
ly picked  up  an  umbrella  from  tho  floor,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  him,  exclaimed,  “Go  ’way  now!  you 
shan’t  bo  shooting  around  here!" 


In  Central  Now  York  there  lived  a man  who  was 
a stanch  adherent  to  old-time  customs,  and  very 
suspicious  of  modern  improvements.  Railroads 
he  particularly  denounced,  prophesying  that  they 
would  never  come  into  general  use;  and  for  years 
he  carried  his  aversion  so  far  as  not  to  look  upon  a 
train  of  cars.  But  one  day  a friend  induced  him  to 
accompany  him  to  a railway-station,  in  order  to 
examine  a locomotive,  with  a view  to  softening  his 
prejudice.  Ilis  examination  was  a cynical  one, 
and  while  he  yet  stood  looking  at  the  train,  it  start- 
ed up,  and  after  going  a few  rods  returned  to  its  for- 
mer position. 

“There ! there  I”  said  the  man.  “ I don’t  want 
to  sec  any  more ! It’s  just  as  I knew  it  would  be  ! 
The  thing’s  just  as  likely  to  go  one  way  as  another. 
It’s  all  a humbug,  I tell  you — all  a humbug !” 

And  tho  poor  man  lived  aud  died  in  the  same 
faith. 

I said  one  day  to  Charley  Wipe,  the  most  invet- 
erate joker  in  our  neighborhood : 

“ Did  you  ever  get  the  worst  of  it  in  your  many 
and  serious  encounters?” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  did  get  ‘boxed  up’  once 
rather  neatlv.” 

“How?” 

“ I don’t  mind  telling  you.  You  know  what  an 
awfully  rough  voice  Sid  Tole  has  got  Well,  one 
day  I was  at  work  hoeing  corn  with  three  or  four 
of  the  boys,  and  Sid  came  by. 

“ ‘Bovs,’  I sung  out,  ‘here  comes  a man  with 
the  voice  of  a jackass.’ 


“ ‘And  there,’  instantly  retorted  Sid,  ‘goes  the 
jackass  with  the  voiee  of  a man !’ 

“The  boys  grinned  audibly,  and  I was  shut  up 
tight  as  a clam.” 


James  Smitoers,  Esq.,  is  our  particular  friend. 
We  always  loved  him,  and  we  shall  do  so  to  tho 
end  of  life.  “ A fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind.”  Ilis  wife  governs  him  after  the  Dobbs  style 
of  female  dominion  ; and  he  meekly  bows  his  head 
to  the  yoke,  and  acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  des- 
tiny. Blessed  man!  Ilis  nsual  song,  when  at 
work,  is  thundered  out  with  evident  unction  as  fol- 
lows : 

“O  stand  the  storm, 

It  won't  be  long, 

We’ll  anchor  by-and-by!" 

We  regret  to  say  that  Smithers  has  a distressing 
peculiarity  in  his  disposition.  He  is  superstitious 
to  the  last  degree.  Ho  listened  to  ghost  stories 
when  he  was  a comparative  infant,  and  isn’t  well 
of  it  yet.  He  is  a believer  in  spiritual  existences, 
and  believes  also  that  they  walk  the  earth.  lie 
was  never  known  to  visit  a cemetery  after  night, 
and  was  never  heard  to  speak  of  apparitions  except 
in  a low,  tremulous,  timid  voice. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Smithers  attended  a 
Temperance  or  some  other  sort  of  meeting  at  one 
of  the  restaurants  in  town;  and  we  are  pained  to 
add  that  he  remained  until  a late  hour.  lie  started 
for  home  in  a condition  of  unusual  exhilaration. 
He  walked  up  Walnut  Street  with  an  excited  step, 
and  ever  and  anon,  despite  his  apparent  cheerful- 
ness, he  gloomily  anticipated  a reverse  of  fortune 
when  he  should  arrive  at  home.  lie  saw  Waterloo 
in  the  distance;  but  driving  back  the  fears  which 
were  beginning  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  res- 
taurant, he  sang  bis  favorite  song : 

“ O stand  the  etorm. 

It  won’t  be  long. 

We’ll  anchor  by-and-by!” 

Smithers  reached  bis  bumble  dwelling,  opened 
the  door,  stumbled  in  darkness  over  half  a dozen 
chairs,  and  then  clambered  up  stairs  to  his  virtuous 
bedchamber.  As  he  entered,  a broad  streak  of 
moonshine  from  the  large  window  fell  full  on  the 
carpet,  and  gave  a kind  of  sepulchral  twilight  to 
the  room.  Near  this  window,  not  ten  feet  from 
him,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  curtain,  stood  a 
tall  form,  perhaps  seven  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a shaggy  bead,  and  a face  so  positively  supernat- 
ural and  revolting  that  Smithers  sank  to  his  knees 
with  overwhelming  fear. 

“ I say,  Sally  dear!”  called  out  the  poor  gentle- 
man so  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  voice.  lie 
expected  his  wife  to  answer,  but  no  answer  came. 
The  apparition,  with  its  great,  staring,  superhuman 
eyes,  looked  down  on  him  from  its  lofty  height,  and 
Smithers  imagined  that  it  was  approaching  him. 
“I  say,  Sally!  oh,  dear  Sally  ! come  here!” 

Every  thing  was  still.  Not  a mouse  stirred. 
But  the  frightened  man  still  fancied  that  the  giant 
6pectre  was  nearing  him,  and  he  fancied,  too,  that 
he  could  feel  its  hot  breath  moving  through  his  hair 
and  over  his  faco.  It  was  horrible ! He  tried  to 
climb  from  his  knees,  but  he  hadn’t  the  ability  to 
move.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  keep  his  posi- 
tion, wring  his  hands  in  anguish,  call  upon  the  name 
of  his  beloved  wife,  and  direct  bis  stony  and  fasci- 
nated gaze  to  the  awful  countenance  of  the  spectre. 

At  twelve  o’clock  that  night  a well-known  citizen 
of  this  place,  whilo  passing  the  residence  of  Mr. 
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Smithers,  was  startled  by  cries,  wails,  prayers,  en- 
treaties, and  objurgations  of  all  descriptions. 

44  Ob,  Mr.  Ghost ! please  don’t ! Keep  away ! I 
say,  Sally ! for  mercy’s  sake,  come  here ! Oh,  keep 
away ! I’ll  reform ! I won't  stay  out  of  nights  any 
more!  Murder!  mercy! 

4I’U  stand  the  storm, 

It  won’t  be  long—1 

Mercy !” 

The  well-known  citizen  rushed  into  die  house, 
hastened  up  stairs  in  the  direction  of  the  terrific 
noises,  and  found  poor  Smithers  lying  fiat  on  his 
back  near  the  door,  apparently  in  the  last  straggles 
of  dissolving  nature.  lie  was  holding  his  arms  up 
perpendicularly  from  his  body,  and  was  kicking 
with  awful  energy  against  some  imaginary  object. 

“Smithers!  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?”  ex- 
claimed the  citizen,  placing  the  poor  man  in  a sit- 
ting posture,  and  trying  to  console  him  in  his  af- 
fliction. 

“There!  there!  there!”  hissed  Smithers,  point- 
ing to  the  terrible  apparition,  and  catching  his 
breath  with  spasmodic  qbickness.  The  citizen  went 
up  to  the  spectre — a little  startled  himself,  by- 
the-way.  lie  laughed  outright  when  he  discovered 
that  the  apparition  consisted  of  several  pieces  of  fur- 
* niture  piled  on  each  other,  encircled  by  drapery, 
and  topped  by  one  of  those  horrible  masks  which 
you  may  see  at  the  shops.  Due  explanations  were 
given.  Smithers  was  brought  fully  to  life;  but  he 
didn’t  see  his  wife  until  next  day.  She  had  ab- 
sconded for  the  night. 

Smithers  has  reformed.  He  doesn't  stay  out  late 
of  nights.  But  in  view  of  the  spectral  trick  which 
his  wife  played  on  him  he  still  sings : 

“I’ll  stand  the  storm. 

It  won’t  be  long, 

We’ll  anchor  by-and-by  1” 


Old  Dr.  Joe  II , of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  a rath- 

er peculiar  character.  He  is  far  from  being  the 
handsomest  person  in  the  world ; in  fact,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  veritable  knife  which  falls 
to  the  plainest  man.  He  has  but  one  eye,  and  that 
squints,  and  is  near-sighted.  But 44  handsome  is  as 
handsome  docs,”  and  the  Doctor  has  many  sterling 
qualities,  which  endear  him  to  all  lovers  of  good  or- 
der and  morality.  Among  the  others  is  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  habit  of  profanity  too  often  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  who  would  otherwise  pass  for 
gentlemen.  To  hear  a string  of  oaths  nettles  the 
Doctor  very  much;  and  he  often  has  independence 
and  spirit  enough  to  tell  the  person  using  such  lan- 
guage what  he  thinks  of  it,  and  in  such  a manner, 
too,  as  confounds,  if  it  docs  not  convict.  But  the 
Doctor  once  met  his  match.  One  rainy  evening  he 
stepped  into  a barber’s  shop  for  a shave,  standing 
his  umbrella  (a  rather  dilapidated  specimen)  in  a 
corner.  Soon  afterward  a young  man — a stranger 
— stepped  in  with  a nice  new  umbrella  and  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  the  Doctor’s.  In  some  conversa- 
tion with  the  barber  the  ncw-comer  let  out  an  oath 
or  two.  This  'was  too  much  for  old  Joe,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lecture  the  guilty  party  in 
round  terms  for  the  ill-breeding  and  disregard  of 
morals  and  religion  his  conduct  betokened.  The 
lecture  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  who  acknowledged  his  fault, 
saying  it  was  a bad  habit  he  had  acquired,  and  of 
which  he  would  endeavor  to  break  himself,  thank- 
ing the  Doctor  for  his  timely  reminder.  Here  the 
matter  dropped.  The  Doctor  took  the  vacant  chair 


and  was  shaved.  This  over,  he  resigned  his  seat  to 
the  recipient  of  his  lecture,  and  proceeded  to  invest 
himself  with  his  cravat,  coat,  etc.,  after  which  he 
inadvertently  picked  up  the  new-comer’s  umbrella 
and  started  for  the  door.  The  latter  was  watching 
him,  and  arrested  him  thus: 

“See  here,  old  Squin ty,  you  gave  mo  a lecture 
a short  time  ago.  It’s  my  turn  now.  Of  all  the 
lowest,  meanest,  most  despicable  tricks  a man  can 
be  guilty  of;  stealing  another’s  umbrella  is  the 
worst.” 

The  Doctor  drew  a focus  on  the  umbrella,  set  it 
down,  took  his  own,  and  left  the  shop  without  a 
word,  greeted,  however,  by  a roar  of  laughter  from 
the  inmates. 


A recent  English  work  presents  the  following 
philosophical  poem : 

Commandments  tea 
God  gave  to  men. 

But  none  gave  women; 

So  what  they  like 
They  keep  or  break. 

And  woe  to  him 
Who  calls  it  sinning. 

When  courtship’s  on, 

Then  well  they  don 
Both  smiles  and  dresses; 

Bnt  wed  and  joined , 

Take  what  you  find 
In  hits  or  misses — 

Thoy’re  right ! they’re  women. 

Oh  l man  so  strong , 

How  thou’rt  undone 
When  woman  weak 
Thou  tak’at  to  keep! 

She  says,  “ Obey 
But  thou  must  pay— 

She’s  right!  she’s  woman. 

The  John  o’  Groats  Journal  gives  the  following  : 

Two  worthies  who  had  quarreled,  and  who  had 
been  vowing  vengeance  on  each  other  for  some  time, 
happened  to  meet  recently  in  a public  house  in  Pul- 
tenevtown,  where  they  mutually  determined  to  set- 
tle up  old  scores,  mine  host  volunteering  to  act  os 
referee.  The  most  natural  weapon,  the  fist,  w as  of 
course  the  only  one  that  had  occurred  to  them ; but 
mine  host,  having  one  eye  to  his  business  and  an- 
other to  his  fun,  suggested  that  their  quarrel  was 
not  one  which  should  be  settled  by  the  vulgar  re- 
sort to  fisticuffs.  Would  they  allow  him  to  select 
the  w'capons  with  which  they  should  fight? 

44  Agreed,”  said  both  the  worthies. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  mine  host,  “you  shall 
fight  it  out  across  this  table,  and  your  weapons  shall 
be,  not  pistols,  but  soda-water  bottles.” 

A dozen  baskets  having  been  supplied  to  each, 
the  fight  began  in  downright  earnest,  each  firing 
away  his  corks  as  fast  os  ho  could  make  them  “ pop,” 
and  by  the  time  that  each  had  stood  a dozen  rounds 
from  his  opponent  they  were  tired  enough,  and  the 
ludicrousness  of  the  operations  having  changed  their 
wrath  to  laughter  loud  and  long,  they  shook  hands 
and  departed,  not  foes,  but  friends. 

An  editor  and  his  wife  were  walking  out  in  the 
bright  moonlight  one  evening.  Like  all  editors’ 
wives,  she  was  of  an  exceedingly  poetic  nature, 
and  said  to  her  mate,  “Notice  that  moon;  how- 
bright,  and  calm,  and  beautiful ! ” 44  Couldn’t  think 

of  noticing  it  for  any  less  than  the  usual  rates— a 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  twelve  lines !” 
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PttOFfi8#OR  Oil&ASY  ha*  dutoHbed  v/iiafe  * Roman  or  the  fall  of  the  French  empire. 

hgtormd.thc  Battle*  of  tit©  j l?j*wnwtz\i'ii  * * rrb>r iStig  i#j$eyT  of  'WoryeneiV- 

“VV'esrhh^  Hi#  diflicftity ^eecn^  to  fa&vc  !*&&  uf  mM  naod  tc  &ril.  ttt  ar&wn&zi  if  it- 

find  mii ; fte,  vditu  eojifomitgft  a tfechayc  tuu>  eromted  »hy  one-  It  #jfurd«>d  Jtfcs-  hdm  ^ger- 
ilt%  mid,  ^eacl'J,  which,  out  of  many  famous  %m  * few  vik»rc  years  of  ici Mire  for  iW  ruhmv 
WWtei%  deserved  the  character.  The  differ.-]  of  wild  oat*,  und  for  forgetting  the  faivmlers 
eneg  unmg  thein  pjhviourdy  hnoyof  degreav-  which,  hud'  brought  hhv.fVuKw  to  ihc-  block, 
AlV  bft>t^f  v i?rcnt  y>r  shduf,  decide  someihidg ; Tlmt  hyl « f jfajjte ntd  JEhib*  pf  *3£wf 

And  the  ^rf-vfest  vf  thciii  arc  but  n,\|»iw.ion.s  wore  on  the  pM>oi;  and  the  vanquished  was  onT 

of  the t>y*  ;; 

c:rvc*.  *mt  copdithdrsV  rf  li^-’woVti  «<w:r,  applied.  All  wondered  why  Dali  Run  w&*Vfiofc  4et?e-  v 
ivuhji>.f  ptech&m  by  ttUKe  masterx  of  the. ox-  kivu.  dvhhiddo  coiiM  have  mode  •£  am  it  wftwE 
acV;j5^#^i^  thfc  hYgneh  iwmms  ami  ft#  fe*^  ttw  he  had, 

a hin^vvaefc tt?  a : !£*$[&.  y snucdtiooc^^  mote  ktto*yfc|ge  of 

tlici  quustidoi,  Jhitth#  are  «*'/##.  ihc  srtatfc  Pi  tUinj^  t»o>^ 

They  follow  Tatlier  than  originate.  The  fh o*  nil,  tnure  ahdaotly;  IV  is  m>\v‘  acco  film,  had 
of  llifori?  vy^  ^ttfod  ihug  Wlore^  Aetiiiim  n»d  ihc  adTantK^  of  that  day  been  jmsffod  i;o  ite 
that  «>f  ^?ipo)sPu' ii^ibro  Waterloo. . The  going  <ir.ruo>t  uiui  "Wuehragtoti  beet*  captured,  the  ts& 
ofo  of  Cfoopeira  or  the  coming  tip  of  the  ¥$wi  Hilt  of  the  war,  though  it  migJti  hare  Ucu  pw-. 
tmm  did  not  settle  foe  dsinldishnierti  of  the  pahed,  won  hi  hardly  have  lice  u altered; 


Fji  ie.raa  .«yxor*ji^:i^:  Act  of  Ctouetw**  in  if  iV year ' YMtii.by  i-httper  kuj«1  tfmtlijnfo  jt)  ihftfol*ajt.Vf)fnfo  af 
tOit  ^adhern  Di<4fiot  c»TNetr  Vivfe. 
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ier  and  deeper  causes  were  beneath  the  fortunes 
of  battle.  Accidents  had  their  effect  in  both  di- 
rections, on  both  sides.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  mineral  oil  in 
Pennsylvania  furnished  an  unlooked-for  sub- 
stitute for  cotton  in  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial systems  of  the  North.  The  unaccountable 
panic  which  followed  the  repulse  at  Manassas 
gave  the  South  time  to  organize  and  develop 
her  military  resources.  But  things  like  these 
are  but  pebbles  or  reefs  which  slightly  divert  or 
temporarily  obstruct  the  current  of  events  with- 
out stopping  or  materially  retarding  its  progress 
to  the  assured  end.  To  the  contemporary  ob- 
server they  are  apt  to  appear  all-controlling; 
but  as  the  present  fades  into  the  past,  they 
lose  their  apparent  importance  with  every  year 
till  they  are  assigned  their  true  value  by  fin- 
ished history,  if  history  can  ever  be  called  fin- 
ished. 

The  London  Times , in  the  true  spirit  of  that 
criticism  which  settles  everything  with  a phrase, 
termed  the  combats  of  the  war  ‘‘gigantic  skirm- 
ishes,” mere  military  demonstrations — that  is, 
as  indeterminate  in  their  immediate  issue  as  in 
their  bearing  on  the  general  struggle.  That 
designation  might  as  well  be  roplied  to  nearly 
all  Wellington’s  European  battles,  save  his  last, 
and  even  to  that  so  far  as  his  own  army  was 
concerned.  The  topography  of  our  battle- 
fields generally  combined  with  the  stubborn 
character  of  the  troops  on  both  sides  to  prevent 
a crushing  rout.  On  a vast  plain,  mostly  cov- 
ered with  wood,  a reliable  reconnoissance  was 
very  difficult,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  large 
armies  with  energy  and  effect  correspondingly 
so.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  comparison  be- 
tween American  and  European  campaigns  were 
furnished  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  coun- 
try is  open  and  undulating,  with  bold  streams 
and  few  or  no  swamps..  Operations  there  were 
rapid,  sweeping,  and  effective.  From  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  Port  Re- 
public, M ‘Dowell,  and  New  Hope  collisions 
were  battles  and  reverses  defeats.  It  was  the 
grave  of  armies  and  of  military  reputations. 
Patterson,  Miles,  Shields,  Fremont,  Banks,  Mil- 
roy,  Early,  are  among  the  unburied  shades  that 
stalk  along  the  Styx  of  the  Shenandoah.  To 
the  commanders  in  that  district  are  peculiarly 
applicable  the  classic  epitaph  on  the  cow,  who 
lived  in  clover  and  “died  all  over.”  There 
gun-boats  were  unheard  of  and  iron-clads  a 
myth.  Warfare  was  wholly  terrestrial.  A 
“change  of  base”  was  unknown,  because  no 
base  existed  except  what  generalship  created. 
Till  Sheridan’s  torch  erased  it  from  the  military 
map  that  once  beautiful  and  always  historic 
▼ale  was  the  Flanders  of  the  South,  evefYought 
for  but  never  conquered.  The  only  fragment 
of  mountain  territory  that  adhered  in  spirit  to 
the  Confederacy,  its  record  serves  to  show  how 
seriously  the  contest  might  have  been  prolonged 
had  all  the  upland  nominally  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  latter  proved  as  stanch  to  its 
fortunes.  Save  along  the  skirts  of  the  Blue 


Ridge  the  Confederacy  existed  only  on  the 
plains  that  border  the  sea.  It  fell,  like  that 
other  edifice  that  was  built  upon  the  sand. 

We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  play  neither 
the  military  nor  the  philosophic  historian. 
That  task  is  for  other  pens,  present  or  to  come. 
We  feel  qualified  neither  for  its  Froissart — the 
racy  raconteur  of  feats  he  saw — nor  for  its  cold 
and  passionless  Guizot,  mercilessly  picking  to 
pieces  its  springs  and  movements  and  calmly 
solving  the  cui  bom . We  arc  very  sure  that 
abler  hands  will  eliminate  from  the  bloody  story 
all  the  lessons  it  contains  for  America  and  the 
world.  Our  intention  is  only  to  sketch  a por- 
tion of  its  theatre — to  follow,  in  a slight  and 
desultory  way,  the  furor  of  the  cannon-shot  as 
it  deepened  toward  Richmond,  making  the  pen- 
cil supplement  the  pen  in  delineating  some  of 
the  most  notable  scenes  as  they  now  appear. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simply  described  than 
the  profile  of  the  country  near  the  falls  of  the 
James.  It  is  naturally  a smooth  plain,  sloping 
very  gradually  toward  the  east.  What  are  called 
hills  are  only  the  intervals  of  the  original  sur- 
face left  by  the  washing  of  the  w'ater-courses. 
It  has  but  two  levels,  say  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
One  is  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  the  other  the  bed 
of  the  streams.  The  Chickahominy,  the  James, 
and  all  the  other  rivers,  run  southeast,  their 
short  affluents  coming  in,  generally  from  the 
north,  at  regular  intervals,  forming,  with  the 
“hills”  between,  so  many  intrenchments  and 
wet  ditches.  M‘Clellan  used  them,  along  the 
Chickahominy,  rather  as  traverses,  protecting 
his  flanks  while  his  front  pressed  westward. 
For  Lee,  in  1864-5,  they  were,  on  tho  north 
side  of  the  James,  front  defenses,  looking  to 
the  southeast. 

The  conformation  of  the  ground  thus  requir- 
ing an  army  moving  on  Richmond  to  approach 
it  diagonally  along  the  crests  of  the  water- 
sheds, unless  •strong  enough  to  despise  any  op- 
position in  crossing  the  rivers,  M‘Clellan  and 
Grant  advanced  in  directions  precisely  opposite, 
and  both  obliquely  to  the  city.  Both  found, 
after  ricochetting  against  Lee's  lines  on  the 
Chickahominy,  that  nature  had  fixed  their  line 
of  retreat  for  them.  It  did  not  lead  to  the 
White  House,  as  both  seem  at  first  to  have  im- 
agined. Neither  did  it  lead  down  the  Penin- 
sula; for  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Coal 
Harbor  lines,  the  Confederate  cavalry  had  tol- 
erably free  sweep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy to  its  mouth.  It  led  to  Westover  and 
its  neighborhood  necessarily.  Thus,  by  favor 
of  nature  the  Federal  armies  of  invasion  drifted, 
and  by  favor  of  Lee  were  driven,  into  the  true 
channel  of  advance  on  Richmond — the  same  fol- 
lowed by  Phillips  and  Cornwallis  eighty  odd 
years  before.  The  rediscovery  of  this  fossil 
fact  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  Manassas,  the 
Rapidan,  the  Fredericksburg,  and  the  Penin- 
sular plafts.  M‘Clellan,  in  his  meditations  at 
Harrison’s  Landing,  had  a glimpse  of  it ; but  it 
remained  for  Grant  to  bring  the  old  idea  to 
practice.  Instead  of  continuing  his  echelon 
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Tfk  .day  after  | ported  the  videos.  Standing  oa  xhe  btw  of 
' a gentle  dope,  and  looking  directly  down  the 
llgijgpjp^^  of  the  Chicks - 

bnmmv.  you  saw*  ai  pcnut-blaut  wxnon^fcoh 
MfOJditoiFs  mem  A.  Mife?  ngUv-d**'fA 

stream,  the  rcrouiioi^ing  that  tm  futty 

taught  the  Federal  irnmnaAdoT  that  a littfe 
kriiiu  ledge  is  a cliUigCTnn«i  tlnng^  hovered  r&Xtn- 
fy  at«>vo  the  wood^l  JPmr  ttacfto  mar*  vi?ibk 
i)u  jfcilheP  <dde>  .Kiitliihg,  &uggieid*A  the  pre*y 
W(t  hiiniked  ftiousnnd  jMdmAw  it 
h phodd  mid  ehajr'M'mte  for  a wroutef caching 
drive  ;;;:  j£)n  the  nfterYuHm  Pf  the  tot  dixy of tW 
month  n lm  ppitiffe mom 
deh^Vy  Ihivnged  $jdh  fat;  leas  'cheerful  *iu- 
romtdingN  On  the  Wiilniinfrborg;  t oady  for  five 
jiuiesy  the  fhmr  and,  abb  of  die  Jiving  tide  was 
tmhrekhu,  Kvery  hook*  pmnibaf*  *>t  privHtn 


South  Anna,  lytriA  discouraging, 
the  latter  litYair  a tram  bmdfcd  with  wAutufed 
of  both  iinaies  came  in  on  the  FrcdenAkebiirg  f road  a^ss  tin?  open 
road„  This  was  perhaps  .-the  tin  t msudlment  ' 
of  visitors  lTorir  the  besiegiug  tinny;  and  though 
th,cy  had  all  the  attention  and  cbnAderatVQn 
men  in  their  condition  could  retei ve  any  when/, 
there  was  still  sTAble,  among  tfe  Ipukers-tw,  a 
feeling  very  different  from  that  whfeAhnd  greet- 
ed previovjv  Fe4orid  prijioad^  to&B*  v>  fetch  pfty 
had  4 hni^rf  pK-donvutaft'd  pve fKfi  tfefectiofy  The 
besieged  \yc'm  called  Oh  io :he~ 
sfegefs,  ami  did  it,  not  u rally,  with  fe»  ill  gra-r, 
though  ;witU  iid  dtnmmsmcrimfe  whatever* 

. ; : Thdso  “Ndnlt  Cfatol tldild Awetei  m groat  p art* 
perfect fy  h*#  :^ddpi.;;,fjphe;:i>ttlfe  of  the  rein* 
hit  dementi  to  Lee’s  army  ot  \\\ik  peiVvld  innue 
%a&  Unit  Bute.  Her  men  oyfc f%\  larger,  «uil 
there  were  more  of  them,  ^lio 
nm  After?  and  language  remit  tag 
add  secluded  life  Of  a people d£Ydsd:  A 
towns  made  them 

army.  Yet  they  fought  Sybil  hi^  Atmd 
gads  of  Brnueh  wa$  One  pf  the  three  w hioh 
■tvime  up  from  Ha fpet^M  Kerry  at  fit©  cto*$e  of  the 
battle  of  An  detain  npd  cheeked  tin?  mlvunee  of 
the  Fade  mi  left,  tin  lender  foil  id  that-  Jitm#- 
gle  about  the  bam u time  with  life  oppose  uf 
Hudnian;  The  new,  troups  were  riekrly  all  vul- 
aiiteen?,  the  rush  of  const ’ripts  huviiig  InuSaly 
net  in.  <>4Uip  Ltie?  **lhat  woih!  of  fenrfv’  \ra^ 
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battle-field  is  ft  dead  level,  a great  part  of  it  at 
that  time  under  water;  nnd  very  little  artillery 
could  be  used.  In  the  dense  swampy  thickets 
which  cover  much  of  the  surface  many  wound- 
ed of  both  sides  died  undiscovered,  and  re- 
mained for  a year  or  more  unburied.  The 
tangled  undergrowth  may  still  furnish  his  only 
sepulture  to  more  than  one  of  the  nameless 
brave. 

The  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  san- 
guinary campaign  of  l«8fi2  offers  little  now  to 
t he  eye  or  the  pencil.  South  of  the  York  River 
liailway  the  whole  country  between  the  .James 
and  the  Chiekahominy  possesses  little  more  va- 
riety than  that  between  a dry  flat  and  a wet 
fiat.  In  its  heart  ure  the  vast  recesses  of  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  wherein  M'CleUan^a  army 
of  ninety  thousand  men  were  so  wholly  swal- 
lowed up  that  Huger,  with  guides  “to  the 
manner  bom/’  could 
not  find  it,  and — more 
extraordinary  still — 

Jackson  could  not  get 
within  striking  dis- 
tance. So  far  as  the 
battle  - fields  in  this 
nook  of  the  seat  of  , 

war  have  any  marked 

topography  they  arc  • • /$|gj 

but  reproductions,  on 

a feeble  scale,  of  those 

to  the  northward.  A 

gentle  slo]>e  of  open  j.* 

ground,  with  a belt  of  ‘ V.;$r 

timber,  a shallow  de-  1 . 

clrtity,  and  a 'swamp, 

more  or  less  wide  in  ’ ? 

front,  is  the  uniform 
description.  The  field 

of  Coal  Harbor,  or  - ' ^ 

Gaines's  Mill,  is  the 


general  type,  with  more  prononr/  features  than 
those  south  of  the  river.  ElJcrfon’s  Mill,  on 
the  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  is  the  scene  of  the 
hardest  fighting  on  June  20,  1802,  the  first  of 
the  “Seven  Days.” 

In  the  hush  of  June,  commonly  the  month 
of  battles,  the  sword  now  seemed  to  partici- 
pate. Richmond  forgot,  in  the  tare  of  the 
wounded,  the  army  at  her  gates.  Tim  city  be- 
came, as  it  remained  throughout  the  year,  ore 
vast  hospital.  Her  blockade  - smitten  shops, 
warehouses,  and  tobacco  factories,  with  many 
private  dwellings,  were  filled  with  the  sick  and 
wounded.  As  the  passenger  threaded  Main 
Street,  and  glanced  in  the  open  doors  of  the 
Fashionable  dry-goods  establishments,  he  saw, 
instead  of  silks  and  laces,  long  rows  of  cots, 
each  with  its  pale  and  languid  occupant.  The 
elegant  habitudes  of  the  realms  of  brocade  were 
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still  there,  but  in  plainer  garb ; their  mission 
now  to  minister — not  to  their  own  tasto  for 
beauty  or  show,  but — to  the  solace  and  relief 
of  men  who  had  been  stricken  down  in  their 
defense.  A large  proportion  of  the  ladies  had 
left  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  naval  attack  on 
Dre wry’s  Bluff.  But  many  came  from  other 
parts  of  Virginia  and  the  South  to  look  after 
relatives  of  whom  they  had  heard  in  the  list  of 
casualties  or  could  not  hear  at  all.  At  the 
railway  termini,  receiving  the  haggard  travel- 
ers of  the  sick  train,  cooling  the  parched  throat, 
fanning  the  fqyered  brow,  or  easing  the  clotted 
bandage ; passing  with  silent  step  from  pillow 
to  pillow  through  the  often  noisome  hospital ; 
or  lavishing  on  as  many  invalids  the  resources 
of  her  own  home,  woman  was  what  woman  al- 
way  is. 

A little  military  episode  transpired  the  11th 
of  June.  ‘ Whiting’s  small  division,  of  two  bri- 
gades and  four  thousand  men,  marched  into 
the  city  and  took  the  Danville  cars.  They 
were  going,  it  was  given  out,  to  reinforce  Jack- 
son  for  a tramp  down  the  Valley.  That  com- 
mander had  a day  or  two  before,  it  was  known, 
repulsed  Fremont  and  Shields.  But  his  force 
was  so  much  smaller  than  theirs  united  that  an 
addition  to  his  strength  was  thought  a very 
reasonable  thing.  ThS  soldiers  themselves  had 
perhaps  as  clear  a knowledge  of  their  destina- 
tion as  had  their  officers,  which  may  be  safely 
set  down  at  nothing.  But  they  were  delight- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  action,  and  set  off  in  great 
glee.  Hood’s  Texans,  who  constituted  the  pith 
of  the  command,  were  especially  enthusiastic. 
Many  of  them  were  Virginians,  some  from  the 
Valley ; and  they  liked  this  mode  of  revisiting 
home  and  relatives.  Their  tone  was  one  of 
pleasure  in  so  far  that  it  was  leisurely  enough. 
They  dawdled  along  on  the  railway,  reaching 
Staunton  on  the  18th.  Here,  very  suddenly, 
the  trip  to  the  mountains  terminated.  Next 
day,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  join  Jackson,  the 
division  started  back.  Jackson  was  true  to  his 
reputation  for  turning  up  in  the  rear  of  every 
body  who  went  after  him. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  unanimity  both 
friends  and  enemies  were  at  this  juncture  eager 
in  inquiring  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Both  were 
deceived.  The  Richmond  public  were  design- 
edly misled  by  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment, and  through  them  dust  was  thrown  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hostile  commander.  On  the  20th 
that  officer  had  “ no  doubt  that  Jackson  has 
been  reinforced  from  here.  ” On  the  24th  he  was 
very  suspicious  of  a deserter’s  statement  that 
“Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Whiting  were  at  Gor- 
donsville  on  the  21st ; that  they  were  moving 
to  Frederickshall,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
attack  my  rear  on  the  28th.”  He,  therefore, 
telegraphs  to  Washington  for  “exact  informa- 
tion” as  to  the  position  and  movements  of  Jack- 
son.  This  was  not  to  be  had.  One  account, 
said  the  reply,  gave  him  40,000  men  “ nine  days 
ago.”  Another  located  him  with*  10,000  at 
Gordonsville ; “ others,  that  his  force  is  at  Port 


Republic,  Harrisonburg,  and  Luray.  Fremont 
yesterday  (24th)  reported  that  Western  Vir- 
ginia was  threatened ; and  General  Kelly,  that 
Ewell  was  advancing  to  New  Creek,  ” about  200 
miles  from  his  real  locale.  Banks,  again,  said 
his  “ pickets  were  strong  in  advance  at  Luray. 
The  people  decline  to  give  any  information  of 
his  whereabouts.  ” On  the  whole,  Mr.  Stanton 
was  induced  to  “suspect  that  Jackson’s  real 
movement  is  now  toward  Richmond.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  “mysterious  disappearance”  recorded  in  mil- 
itary history.  An  army  confronted,  threatened, 
and  expected  by  three  other  annies  on  its  front 
and  both  flanks,  and  but  a few  days  before  in 
actual  conflict  with  one  of  them,  was  various- 
ly located,  by  conjecture  and  reconnoissance, 
at  different  points  over  a space  of  two  hun- 
dred miles!  General  Banks  judged  his  in- 
formants, or  non-informants,  too  hastily.  They 
were  no  better  informed  than  he.  It  was  Jack- 
son’s habit  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
mystify  and  mislead  all.  Sometimes,  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  would  hurry  his  men 
at  double-quick  through  the  towns  of  the  Val- 
ley to  meet  an  imaginary  foe  or  attain  an  in- 
definite position.  The  popular  expression,  on 
these  occasions,  was  that  he  “had  gone  into 
his  hole.”  In  the  present  instance,  he  had 
organized  his  army  into  a society  of  Know-No- 
things. They  knew  not  their  destination,  and 
were  formally  instructed  to  say  so  in  reply  to 
all  questions — to  know  nothing  whatever,  in 
brief.  Some  odd  incidents  resulted  on  the 
march.  The  General  one  day  observed  a strag- 
gler executing  a flank  movement  with  a tempt- 
ing cherry-tree  for  his  objective  point. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Sir  ?”  demanded  he. 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir.” 

“ Where  is  your  regiment?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir.” 

“ To  what  brigade  do  you  belong  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Sir.” 

The  consistent  disciple  of  Sam  was  rapidly 
getting  into  trouble,  when  a comrade  explained : 

“You  see,  Sir,  old  Stonewall  issued  orders  to 
us  not  to  know  any  thing ; and  we’re  going  to 
do  it.” 

Thanks  to  Porter,  Jackson  had  hut  small  as- 
sistance from  the  railroad  in  this  movement. 
His  command,  numbering  seventeen  thousand, 
whereof  nine  thousand  had  fought  at  Port  Re- 
public, and  Lawton’s  brigade  (8500)  and  Hood’s 
division  had  joined  him  from  Lee’s  army,  trav- 
eled on  the  “ride  and  tie”  system,  on  foot  and 
by  steam.  At  midnight,  on  Monday  the  23d, 
unknown  to  all  but  an  aid  who  accompanied 
him,  and  two  or  three  others  of  his  staft^  the 
General  left  his  head-quarters  at  Frcdericks- 
hall  and  rode  to  Richmond,  forty-five  miles. 
At  eight  the  next  morning  he  wus  back,  having 
ridden  ninety  miles  and  concerted  with  Lee  the 
grand  attack  within  eight  hours.  Of  course 
he  had  relays  of  horses.  How,  on  the  25th, 
his  command  was  at  Ashland,  and  on  the  27th 
at  Coal  Harbor,  where  the  long-mooted  question 
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not  describe. 

But  the  path  from  the  mountains  which  Jack- 
son  then  traced  was  not  destined  to  continue 
one  of  Confederate  triumph.  As  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  from  want  of  horses,  equipments, 
and  discipline,  declined  in  efficiency,  and  that 
of  the  other  side,  from  opposite  causes,  im- 
proved, the  unhappy  counties  to  the  northwest 
of  Richmond  learned  to  measure  time  by  raids. 
— Custer,  Kilpatrick,  B&hlgrcn,  and  Sheridan 
were  the  astronomers  who  reformed  their  cal- 
endar. Nor  were  these  scientific  innovators 
entirely  without  difficulties  to  overcome.  Up 
to  March,  1864,  their  efforts  were  of  trifling 
result  Confidence  was  a plant  of  slow  growth 
in  the  bosoms  of  Burnside's,  Hooker's,  and 
Meade’s  troopers.  A battalion  of  invalids  or  a 
squadron  of  patrols,  as  at  Gordonsvillo,  more 
than  once  nipped  very  promising  enterprises  in 
the  hud.  The  demonstration  of  Kilpatrick,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  was  executed  with  more 
spirit.  It  simply  failed  in  entering  Richmond, 
as  incomparably  larger  forces  had  failed  before. 
On  the  west  and  north  they  approached  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  city.  The  night  rencontre 
between  the  western  column  and  the  battalion  of 
clerks  had  its  ludicrous  features.  The  u Ar- 
mory Battalion, M composed  of  operatives  in  the 
Government  work -shops,  fell  back  in  very  bad 
order.  The  assailants  then  moved  on,  in  al- 
most perfect  darkness  and  at  a slow  pm$, 
against  the  second  line.  To  get  at  this  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  the  field  in  which  it  was 
drawn  up,  by  pulling  down  some  panels  of 
fence.  The  knights  of  the  quill,  many  of  whom 
had  been  under  fire  before,  rose  from  the  ground 
us  the  cavalry  became  dimly  visible  on  a slight 
elevation  “ darkly  painted  on  the”  evening  sky. 
After  a brief  interchange  of  shots,  the  attack- 
ing party  retired,  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
many  brigades  they  had  encountered,  greatly  to 
the  relief  and  surprise  of  their  clerical  antago- 
nists. They  traced  their  departure  by  a distant 


ana  left  304  prisoners, 
him  were  the  nett/as. 


crash  from  the  rail- 
fence,  which  was  rid- 
den into  by  the  re- 
treating cavalcade. 
One  trooper  was  found 
the  next  morning  in 
the  pit  of  an  old  ice- 
house, having  ridden 
into  it  in  the  darkness. 

The  appearance  of 
the  expedition  on  the 
Brooke  turnpike  was 
more  imposing.  The 
sight-seers  who  car- 
ried their  muskets  out 
on  that  occasion,  de- 
posed to  a sight  of  Kil- 
patrick on  a fine  iron- 
gray.  But  he  was 
merely  the  Columbus 
of  this  field  of  military 
discovery.  He  failed, 
Those  who  came  after 
Sheridan’s  large  column, 
in  May  1864,  played  sad  havoc  with  the  fanners 
of  Louisa  and  Hanover  counties,  and  maintain- 
ed for  twenty-four  hours  a tight  which  cost  the 
Confederacy  Stuart  and  Gordon,  two  of  its  best 
cavalry  officers. 

The  wits  of  the  farmers,  sharpened  by  expe- 
rience, were  sorely  tried  by  the  counter-expe- 
rience of  the  raiders.  One  old  gentleman  gat  h- 
ered np  his  live-stock  and  retired  to  a “ se- 
questered spot”  in  the  pines,  two  miles  from 
his  house.  A servant  who  went  back  and  forth, 
and  in  whose  discretion  he  put  implicit  faith,  in- 
advertently betrayed  him,  and  the  little  colony 
was  surprised  and  stripped.  Little  distinction 
of  color  was  made  on  this  occasion  of  plunder. 
Negroes  suffered  with  their  masters.  One  fel- 
low, seeing  the  tendency  of  tilings,  bethought 
him  of  saving  at  least  his  spare  funds  and  his 
Sunday  suit.  With  the  former  in  his  hoots 
and  the  latter  on  Ids  person,  he  blandly  received 
the  volunteer  inspectors  of  his  cabin.  But  one 
soldier  expressed  an  interest  in  his  stove-pipe 
hat ; another  had  never  seen  any  thing  more 
attractive  than  his  black  broadcloth  ; and  a 
third  was  enamored  of  his  plethoric  boots.  All 
had  to  go.  The  plucked  proprietor  was  left, 
nearly  in  the  national  costume  of  bis  ancestors, 
to  mourn  over  a ruin  more  thorough  tbun  even 
his  master’s. 

Here  and  there  the  explorers  found  a self- 
styled  “Union”  man,  generally  of  the  stamp  of 
him  who,  finding  himself  stripped  despite  his 
protestations  of  loyalty,  burst  out  into  an  ago- 
nized aspiration  for  the  advent  of  “ 8 tone wall 
Jackson  and  our  army  l ” 

Near  Hanover  Junction  — “Saxtons  Junc- 
tion” as  it  has  been  called,  incomprehensibly 
to  ns,  until  we  saw  that  on  one  of  the  common 
maps  the  name  of  a trifling  stream  happens  to 
align  with  u Junction” — three  rivers  come  to- 
gether to  fonn  the  Pamunky.  This  tends 
to  complicate  military  movements.  Here,  ac- 
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wrestle  That  tu!gi*r>  *>tf  th?  RapUl&n  and  ended  j f-bbueVs  M?M  rim  .epidemic  of  ditching  «<> 
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mortal  bug*  wc?r*.  for  a space  U'ttd  apart,  and!  wind  in  and out,  ifttorim'ojirttl e.vb 
glared  MiJontly  oriurri  j other,  in  such 

Of  iomtvo  so  fine  a be  id  f*»r  the  esIuUiToft  j fete  Ififtlikm  that  H must  btiVe  r^qtii'ed  *)ic  .-o<v 
{ d*  the  higher ' vto*?x*  of  eon ihimmuti  mid  the  ; thuit  exoreirt?  of  the*  enldicrV to&Ml  h*cultU>. 
prompts  menf?.i  tt^nirees  wa*  not  lost,  m to  realize  which  side  he  \swoti. 
two yommaiider?*,  The  ■ vriihy  $M>  ...»  bird Veyi>  v{cw>  hd«‘0?ef,  fill  rf»Ki£s  fcns\ 
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*>urii  yubo  of  the  North  Anna,  then  uiui  there  end  ciusely  «t  end*  ydheyr*  nnd  ttft*  a*  coquet- 
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the  facility  with  which  the  tet-l^r-.-^sMjW.  tfee  "fniilwhly  *nvs.  «r/  *ml : tpravU% . while  life*  rival 
point.*’  4‘  Buck  ugejf*  was  his  ro*pmt*o;  like  hath  the  correct  trooV,  tower)  h'du  n gnnglhin  pf 
Unit  of  Sawney  When  found  on  the  wrong  side  fc<i<.mht*.  covered  wayv*Vnd  rith:-p»»-$,  •sm-nebe* 
Of  the  orchard- Wdgc/Wml  fdriCcd  hi^ ■.4^4^^-.  tfcp  fc*ngf  yellow,  double  . the'  itidjiolie- 

r ion  by  tho  proprietor.  SVnwn  rho  m>uh  sh te  father  of  lighting  hod  nil  <}»hor  evil,  ‘yittfeiiy 
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South  Anna  mnso.fl  from  tmublingy  and  rest  a centro ojuI  climax,  however, wobud  oue  hem 
was  within  reach  at  rile  White  VTonw^  made  h j oU^kj  ]?f  the  von  oldi  6 moil,  and  dttvsfiV village 
Tittle  ghmcG  iff  ftven^v-five  miles.  Thori  the  ! of  New  Con!  Harhor.  To  *ia  a little  more  ni 
map  of  1 $(»£  wits  td  he  re*rurveyed»  Cqal  Ifar*  ; the  etyunTotpcal  line:  while  we  hre  .iff yrce. 
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roLTnxas  or  the  mole. 


THE  wonderful  ingenuity  evinced  l>y  many 
anirnala  in  the  construction  of  their  homes 
ha*  led  the  naturalist  to  persevering  researches 
in  tracing  out  the  haunts  aud  ways  of  those 
not  familiarly  known. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  lover  of  nature  has 
opened  to  hint  such  a rare  and  carious  museum 
a.s  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  from  which  the 
materials  of  this  article  are  drawn.  The  au- 
thor tells  of  strange  habitations,  made  w ithout 
hands,  beneath,  above,  and  around  us — bur- 
rows, nests,  and  curious  domiciles  of  every 
kind,  in  earth,  air,  aiul  water.  Nor  are  these 
presented  to  the  mental  vision  merely,  but  are 
so  clearly  and  elegantly  illustrated,  that  wc  al- 
most fancy  that  these  strange  dwelling-places 
art-  really  before  the  eye. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a single 
article,  to  do  more  than  present  to  the  reader 
of  the  Magazine  a few'  specimens  of  these 
homes — and  these  are  selected  from  the  Bur- 
rowers — whose  secret  localities  are  rarely  no- 


ticed, much  less  Investigated,  by  the  ordinary 
observer. 

Yet  the  burrow  is  the  simplest  form  of  habi- 
tation, whether  it  is  in  the  ground,  or  in  stone, 
wood,  or  any  other  substance. 

Among  mammalia,  the  Mote  ranks  first  in 
the  list  of  hurrowers.  This  extraordinary  ani 
mal,  which  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, forms  a complicated  subterranean  dwell - 
iug-place.  with  chambers,  passages,  and  other 
arrangements  of  wonderful  completeness.  It 
has  regular  roads  leading  to  its  feeding-grounds ; 
establishes  a system  of  communication  as  elab- 
orate as  that  of  a modem  railway,  or,  to  be 
more  correct,  as  that  of  the  subterranean  net- 

and  is  an  animal 


work  of  metropolitan  sewers 
of  varied  accomplishments. 

It  can  run  tolerably  fast,  figh  t like  a hull-dog, 
capture  prey  under  or  above  ground,  swim  fear- 
lessly, and  can  sink  wells  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  its  thirst. 

Take  the  mole  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  and 
it  is  awkward  aud  clumsy  , but  replace  it  in  the 
familiar  earth,  and  it  becomes  a different  be- 
ing— full  of  life  and  energy,  and  actuated  by  a 
fiery  activity  which  seems  quite  inconsistent 
With  its  dull  aspect  and  seemingly  inert  form. 


* Homs*  tvit/wuf  Hand*;  ftfiwj  a Description  of  the 
Habitations  of  Animats.  iuxirriUinj  to  their  jtnn- 

ctpXe  t\f  Coimtrw  tiun.  By  the  Hey  J.  O.  Worm.  With 
n*>w  <lo*igu«  by  W.  F.  trad  K.  Smith.  Harper  and 
Broth  in. 
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The  absence  of  any  external  indication  of  eyes 
communicates  a peculiar  dullness  to  the  creat- 
ure’s look,  and  the  formation  of  the  fore  limbs 
gives  an  indescribable  awkwardness  to  its  gait. 

We  need  not  pity  the  mole  for  the  dull  life 
we  suppose  it  leads  below  the  ground.  There 
it  is  happy,  and  there  only  can  it  develop  its 
various  capabilities.  No  one  can  witness  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  flings  itself  upon  its 
prey,  and  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which  it 
consumes  its  hapless  victim,  without  perceiving 
that  the  creature  is  exultantly  happy  in  its  own 
peculiar  way. 

The  ordinary  mole-hills  present  nothing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  They  are  the  shafts 
through  which  the  quadrupedal  miner  ejects  the 
materials  which  it  has  scooped  out,  as  it  drives 
its  many  tunnels  through  the  soil,  and  if  they 
be  carefully  opened  after  the  rain  has  consoli- 
dated the  heap  of  loose  material,  nothing  more 
will  be  discovered  than  a simple  hole  leading 
into  the  tunnel.  But  if  w*e  strike  into  one  of 
the  large  tunnels,  and  follow  it  up,  we  come  to 
the  real  abode  of  the  animal  A section  of 
this  extraordinary  habitation,  hidden  under  a 
hillock  of  considerable  size,  is  given  in  the  il- 
lustration on  the  preceding  page. 

The  central  apartment  is  a nearly  spherical 
chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  earth  around  the  hill,  and  therefore 
situated  at  a considerable  depth  from  the  apex 
of  the  heap.  Around  this  are  driven  two  cir- 
cular galleries — one  just  level  with  the  ceiling, 
and  the  other  at  some  height  above..  The 
upper  circle  is  much  smaller  than  the  lowrer. 
Five  6hort  descending  passages  connect  the 
galleries  with  each  other,  but  the  only  entrance 
into  the  inner  apartment  is  from  the  upper  gal- 
lery, out  of  which  three  passages  lead  into  the 
ceding.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when 
a mole  enters  the  house  from  one  of  his  tun- 
nels, he  has  first  to  get  into  the  lower  gallery', 
to  ascend  thence  to  the  upper  gallery,  and  so 
descend  into  his  chamber. 

There  is,  however,  another  entrance  from 
below,  by  a passage  which  dips  downward  from 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  then,  taking  a 
curve  upward,  opens  into  one  of  the  larger  tun- 
nels. 

The  use  of  so  complicated  a series  of  cells 
and  passages  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  owner,  instead  of 
retiring  to  his  fortress  to  rest,  often  contents 
himself  with  lying  in  the  high-road.  Wonder- 
ful as  is  this  subterraneous  abode,  it  is  not  the 
only  one  constructed  by  this  animal.  A nursery 
is  provided,  more  extended,  though  simpler,  in- 
laid with  dried  grass,  and  intersected  by  many 
passages,  so  that  the  mother  and  young  may 
easily  escape  from  any  apprehended  danger. 
The  walls  of  all  these  passages  are  rendered 
smooth  and  hard  by  the  pressure  of  the  mole’s 
fur,  so  that  the  earth  will  not  fall  in  after  the 
severest  storm. 

The  whole  life  of  the  mole  is  one  of  fury, 
and  he  eats  like  a starving  tiger,  tearing  and 


rending  his  prey  with  claws  and  teeth,  and 
crunching  audibly  the  body  of  the  worms  be- 
tween the  sharp  points.  A mole  has  been  seen 
to  fling  itself  upon  a small  bird,  tear  its  body 
open,  and  devour  it  while  still  palpitating  with 
life.  Nothing  short  of  this  fiery  energy  could 
sustain  an  animal  in  the  lifelong  task  of  forcing 
itself  through  the  solid  earth. 

A battle  between  two  moles  is  as  tremendous 
as  one  between  two  lions,  if  no*  more  so,  be- 
cause the  mole  is  more  courageous  than  the 
lion,  and,  relatively  speaking,  is  far  more  power- 
ful and  armed  with  weapons  more  destructive. 
Magnify  the  mole  to  the  size  of  the  lion,  and 
you  will  have  a beast  more  terrible  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Though  nearly  blind,  it 
would  be  active  beyond  conception,  leaping 
with  lightning  quickness  upon  any  animal 
which  it  met,  and  rending  it  to  pieces  in  a mo- 
ment. Such  a creature  would,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  devour  a serpent  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  so  terrible  w ould  be  its  voracity 
that  it  would  eat  twenty  or  thirty  of  such  snakes 
in  the  course  of  a day. 

When  fighting  with  one  of  his  own  species 
the  mole  gives  his  w’hole  energies  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  opponent,  without  seeming  to 
heed  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, exhibiting  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
muscular  power  concentrated  into  & vety  small 
space. 

The  mole  emerges  from  the  earth  with  un- 
soiled fur.  This  cleanliness  is  due  in  part  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  hair,  and  partly  to 
strong  membraneous  muscle  beneath  the  skin, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  gives  itself  a fre- 
quent and  powerful  shake. 

There  are  many  burrowing  animals,  but  the 
mole  is  emphatically  the  burrower — the  very 
type  of  a creature  which  is  intended  to  pass 
the  whole  of  an  active  existence  under  ground. 
He  absolutely  riots  in  the  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits  and  muscular  activity,  passing 
through  the  earth  almost  like  a fish  through 
the  water,  and  giving  to  its  strange  and  ap- 
parently sombre  life  a poetry  and  an  interest 
which  we  fail  to  find  in  the  lives  of  many  creat- 
ures more  richly  endowed  with  external  beauty. 

The  Arctic  Fox,  an  animal  which  dwells  in 
the  polar  regions,  is  notable  for  the  extent  and 
structure  of  the  burrow.  In  order  to  shield 
itself  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  it 
digs  to  a considerable  depth ; and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  a solitary  burrow  is  seldom 
found,  twenty  or  thirty  foxes  generally  sinking 
their  tunnels  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

If  one  of  these  little  colonies  could  be  laid 
open  a very  curious  sight  would  present  itself. 
The  earth  would  be  seen  to  be  pierced  with 
multitudinous  tunnels,  each  complete  and  in- 
dependent in  itself,  and  never  interfering  with 
burrows  belonging  to  other  owners.  Each  bur- 
row, too,  is  of  a very  complex  character,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  distinct  passages,  each 
of  which  opens  into  a common  chamber  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  There  is  also  a separate 
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forty-five  degree*  with  the  horizon, 
and  after  descending  for  five  or  six 
feet,  they  take  a sudden  turn  and  rise 
gradually  upward.  Thousand*  upon 
thousands  of  these  burrows  are  dug  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
honey-comb  the  ground  to  such  aft 
extent  that  it  is  rendered  quite  un- 
safe for  horses. 

The  scene  presented  by  on#  of 
these  “dog  towns'"  or  #*  villages,"  as 
the  assemblage.*  of  burrows  are  called, 
is  most  curious,  and  well  repays  the 
trouble  of  approachingwithout  alarm- 
ing the  cautious  little  animals.  For- 
tunately for  the  traveler  the  Prairie 
Dog  is  as  inquisitive  as  it  is  wary, 
and  the  indulgence  of  its  curiosity  oft- 
en costs  the  little  creature  its  life. 
Fetched  on  the  hillocks,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  the  Prairie 
Dog  is  able  to  survey  a wide  extent 
of  horizon,  and  as  soon  as  it  sees  an 
intruder,  it  gives  a sharp  yelp  of 
alarm  and  dives  into  its  burrow,  its 
little  feet  knocking  together  with  a 
ludicrous  flourish  as  it  disappears. 
In  all  directions  a similar  scene  is 
enacted.  W anted  by  the  well- k nown 
cry,  all  the  Prairie  Dogs  within  reach 
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repeat  the  call  and  leap  into  their  burrows. 
Their  curiosity,  however,  is  irrepressible,  andj 
scarcely  have  their  feet  vanished  from  sight 
than  their  heads  are  seen  pautiously  protruded 
from  the  burrow,  and  their  Inquisitive  brown 
eyes  sparkle  as  they  examine  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

The  Prairie  Dog  has  not  the  privilege  of 
possessing  a home  for  its  own  exclusive  use ; 
the  Burrowing  Owl  and  terrible  rattlesnake 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  burrows.  For- 
merly it  was  supposed  that  these  incongruous 
beings  associated  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
forming  a sort  of  “ Happy  Family”  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  But  all  these  romantic 
notions  have  been  dispelled  by  the  naturalist, 
and  the  snake  has  been  proved  to  be  no  wel- 
come guesty  but  an  intruder  on  the  premises, 
self-billeted  on  the  inmates  like  soldiers  on  ob- 
noxious householders,  procuring  lodging  with- 
out permission,  and  eating  the  inhabitants  by 
way  of  board ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
owl  may  snap  up  a young  and  tender  Prairie 
Dog  in  its  early  infancy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rabbit  lives  socially 
in  burrows — a number  of  them  forming  a war- 
ren. They  seek  a loose,  sandy  locality,  where 
the  soil  is  easily  excavated,  and  where  furze 
abounds,  the  young  shoots  of  which  furnish 
them  with  nutritious  food.  When  once  estab- 
lished they  increase  with  incredible  rapidity. 
The  creature  becomes  a parent  at  a veiy  early 
age ; and  by  the  time  a rabbit  is  a year  old,  it 
may  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a grand-pa- 
rent. She  does  not  produce  her  young  in  any 
of  the  burrows  to  which  the  general  rabbit  col- 
ony has  access,  but  prepares  an  isolated  tunnel, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  forms  her  nest.  The 
bed  on  which  the  young  recline  is  beautifully 
soft  and  fine,  being  composed  chiefly  of  the 
downy  fur  which  grows  on  the  mother’s  breast, 
and  which  she  plucks  off  with  her  teeth  in  tufts 
of  considerable  size. 

The  Polar  Bear  makes  its  curious  burrow  in 
a peculiar  substance,  and  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Toward  the  month  of  December  she 
retreats  to  the  side  of  a rock,  where,  by  dint  of 
scraping,  and  allowing  the  snow  to  fall  upon 
her,  she  forms  a cell  in  which  to  reside  during 
the  period  of  her  accouchement . Within  this 
strange  nursery  she  produces  her  young,  and 
remains  with  them  beneath  the  snow  until  the 
month  of  March,  when  she  emerges  into  the 
outer  air,  bringing  with  her  the  baby  bears,  who 
are  then  about  as  large  as  ordinary'  rabbits.  As 
the  time  passes  on,  the  breath  of  the  family, 
together  with  the  warmth  exhaled  from  their 
bodies,  serves  to  enlarge  the  cell,  so  that  in  pro- 
portion with  their  increasing  dimensions  the 
accommodation  is  increased  to  suit  them.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  snow'-covered  sheep,  the 
hidden  bear  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the 
little  hole  which  is  made  by  the  w arm  breath, 
and  is  rendered  more  distinguishable  by  the 
hoar-frost  which  collects  around  it. 

This  curious  abode  is  not  sought  by  every 


Polar  Bear,  its  only  use  being  to  shelter  the 
young.  Before  retiring  into  winter -quarters 
the  bear  eats  enormously,  and,  driven  by  an 
unfailing  instinct,  resorts  to  the  most  nutritious 
diet,  so  that  it  becomes  prodigiously  fat. 

During  the  three  months  of  her  seclusion 
she  takes  no  food,  but  exists  upon  the  store  of 
fat  which  has  been  accumulated  before  retiring 
to  her  winter  home.  A similar  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  hibernating 
animals,  but  in  the  bear  it  is  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  not  only  to  support 
her  own  existence,  but  to  impart  nourishment 
to  her  offspring.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  find  sufficient  food,  they  are  of 
wonderfully  small  dimensions  when  compared 
with  the  parent ; but  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
animal  is  able  to  lay  up  within  itself  so  large  a 
store  of  nutriment  that  it  can  maintain  its  own 
life  and  suckle  its  young  for  a space  of  three 
months  without  taking  a morsel  of  food. 

The  various  species  of  Armadillo  are  all 
mighty  burrowers.  They  are  carnivorous,  and 
feed  upon  insects,  and  all  kind  of  animal  sub- 
stances found  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  Giant  A rmadil/o  is  so  determined  a bur- 
rower  that  it  has  often  been  known  to  dig  up 
dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  them. 

All  these  creatures,  however,  are  fond  of  ani- 
mal substances,  and  many  of  them  may  be  found 
upon  the  savannas  of  South  America,  feasting 
greedily  upon  the  bodies  of  the  cattle  which  are 
slaughtered  so  recklessly  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides.  In  all  these  animals  the  coat  of  mail 
is  exceedingly  hard,  so  hard  indeed  that  it  is 
used  for  sharpening  the  long  Spanish  knife. 

If  an  Armadillo  should  be  surprised  at  any 
time,  and  its  retreat  to  its  burrow  intercepted, 
it  at  once  commences  sinking  a new  tunnel; 
and  so  rapidly  does  it  excavate,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  capture  one.  The  coat  of  mail  is 
perfectly  flexible,  giving  full  freedom  to  the 
limbs,  and  permitting  the  animal  to  roll  itself 
into  a ball  when  threatened  with  danger. 

The  curious  Aard  Vark  of  Southern  Africa 
resides  for  the  most  part  in  great  holes  which 
it  scoops  in  the  gimnd.  The  name  signifies 
Earth-hog,  and  i9  g%cn  to  the  animal  on  ac- 
count of  its  extraordinary  powers  of  excavation 
and  the  swine-like  contour  of  its  head.  The 
claws  with  which  this  animal  works  are  enor- 
mous, and  arc  by  no  means  intended  merely  to 
excavate  burrows  in  soft  or  sandy  soil,  though 
they  are  frequently  employed  for  that  purpose. 

By  means  of  these  implements  the  Aard  Vark 
tears  to  pieces  the  enormous  ant-hill9  which 
stud  the  plains  of  Southern  Africa^— edifices  so 
strongly  made  as  to  resemble  stone  rather  than 
mud,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  many 
men  on  their  summits.  These  marvelous  dwell- 
ings are  absolutely  swarming  with  inmates ; and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  tiny 
builders  that  the  Aard  Vark  plies  its  destruct- 
ive labors. 

Toward  evening  the  Aard  Vark  issues  from 
the  burrow  wherein  \t  lias  lain  asleep  during 
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the  day,  proceeds  to  the  pWta^  and  ^ftrciieH  I £tei0z  g<5nH^';f^8fd»  .so  as  to  prevent 
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to  poke,  her  beak  put  of  the  apert  ure 
l-kiltng  fo  her  oe^t.  The  a^uiJaii^ 
seeing  so  huge  *\  bill,  fant  ies  -r»n  an- 
imal of  eomispornlihg  sixe  bclrm^ 

•hnii  hastily  fietft. 
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Among  the  Crustacea  the  Land 
Crab  h fully  entitled  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  hurrowers.  Its  sin- 
gular habits  are,  however,  more 
familiarly  known  than  those  of 
the  Bobber  Crab  — a creature  of 
strange,  weird  shape,  difficult  to 
describe,  but  easily  comprehended 
by  reference  to  the  illustration. 
The  Robber  Crab  inhabits  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  does  not  live  in  a 
shell,  but  it*  abdomen  is  protect- 
ed by  hard  plates.  It  is  a quick 
walker,  although  rather  awkward 
in  its  gait,  impeded  probably  by 
the  enormous  claws.  While  walk- 
ing it  presents  a curious  aspect, 
being  lifted  nearly  a foot  above 
the  ground  on  its  two  central  pairs 
of  legs ; and  if  it  be  intercepted 
in  its  retreat  it  brandishes  its  for- 
midable weapons,  clattering  them 
loudly,  and  alw  ays  keeping  its  face 
toward  the  enemy. 

The  food  of  the  Robber  Crab  is 
of  a very  peculiar  naftire,  consist* 
ing  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the 
cocoa- nut.  It  seizes  upon  the 
fallen  cocoa-nuts,  and  with  its 
enormous  pincers  tears  away  the 
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found  at  one  end  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  by 
turning  the  daw  backward  and  forward,  as  if 
it  were  a brad-awl,  the  crab  contrives  to  scoop 
out  the  soft  substance  of  the  nut.  These  crabs 
burrow  in  the  earth  under  the  roots  of  the  trees 
that  furnish  them  with  provisions,  prudently 
storing  up  in  their  holes 
large  quantities  of  co- 
coa - nuts,  stripped  of 
their  husk,  at  those 
times  when  the  fruits 
arc  most  abundant, 
against  the  recurring 
intervals  when  theyare 
scarce* 

It  is  stated  that  if 
the  long  and  delicate 
- niuenmc  of  those  r< dmsr 

C'  creatures  he  touched 

with  oil  the}"  instantly 
j|£a^L  jNK'ftvSx  die.  They  are  not  found 
on  any  of  these  islands 
' except  the  small  coral 

onets  of  which  they  are 
the  principal  occu- 

3 >.  *,  i * r . 

• This  crab  is  more 

* than  two  feet  in  length 


outer  covering,  reducing  it  to  a mass  of  ravel- 
ed threads.  This  substance  is  carried  by  the 
crabs  into  their  holes,  tor  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a bed.  When  the  crab  Inis  freed  the  nut 
from  the  husk  it  introduces  the  small  cud  of 
a claw  into  one  of  the  little  holes  which  arc 
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when  Ml  growrv,  nml  is  accounted  delidtm*  ciouble  4?ji*kcn  tube  fo  found*  the  outer  portion 
food.  hemp;  ihiefc,!  harsh,  and  ormnpIetL  looking  mar*) 

The  Pioias,  one  of  - the . marine  < bn  rowing . rprtgh  baric  id  a tncte  ft  an  a spkkir ^ 

mollusc,.  lbf$  m jsxiretnekv  ft&gtfo  thoU,  #f  w»?b.  The  §|iex  bjer  if  of  a very 
rather  -soft  textn&x  *gtf  »t»  natter"  jnr&ffc  is  character.  ThisYi*  uniformly  smooth  w y?e 
xtdgeiy.  W&teh  twi&'p  It?  ^rm:aFttI  * evet  and  of  a silken  to  the  teueh..  ®o 

vurv&  Jftj&k  \9  utid  hear  j texture  of  f&fc  jRtcricrr.iutiaca  Is? 

some  rcscnjbhince  to  ffc'o  pvtyecdout?  upon  a j that  of  the  inner  or  outer  tube,  '.bein'#  a&tr.iy- 
tile.  &f . tftese  :t^e:FJiolas  white-  and  of  ft  ?nkJp times*  aa&  eousisteitx) 

Vs  able.  kt:  work  uh  : m*y  into  rork,  using  his  j much,  resembling  rough  and  ringed  ppper.  It 

shell  «>  br^^b  &bmt?  aperies  bi>p£  j i*  <‘uiipu*]y4if$  arid  h‘$o  that  no 

into  wood,  bt*f  h) Way r d'orpgg  the  grain  ; while  ; tn»e  who  &\w >r  for  duv  br<r  time  ttotihl  be  life- 
the  Sit/W'vrwt  'iv.hoxe  ravages  often  ££od,m;e  K to  U it*  rc«Vchtmwterv The  eVrfoouy 

sue];  dt<aMrQix^-eonm|aemres.  always  lj»res  K\tf*  \ ;>f  the  tube  is  tftfHidcd  -'by-.,  the  M trap-door/4’, 
the  gnau  of  the  wood,  When  -the  £hipwo*m  ; fW,Ta  ^iH'b  thunder  ;b>Jfe«'»is  name,  Tho  is 
tkfti  kmo$  from  the  sfcelten.ac  ranmle  of  its  ! a rlnp  of  the  a?  ibc  tube,  ci rot- 

parent  it  J&  it  little,  round,.  lively-  object,  egyv  • fer  m sbupb,  its dt>  bt  t ufff toor  Avitfi  pariryt t: 
er<hi  with  cilia,  like  a y$$y  minute 

but  it  speedily  changes  vat#  it  \vorm-i>ke  Wd~  I wide  ??o  that  When  it  efosy*  it  *.wu 

te$e  nearly  si.  foot  in  length.  dlde  Wits  wteid  j fnfI  X0  Sittef  4h&>  fttif  tipoe 

of  every  description,  often  taking  pasWisaiao  | fho  opening  winch  is  defends,  sifr* 

of  a piece  of  timber  am  'wliully  destroying  |. fAccuTtho  a white  H«'d  fcltdife,  and 


it;,  thus  being  the  laddati  eiiasse  j'if  .mimefous  6xe*n] y the  mten^/r  of  tho  tubfe^  )rht 

wreck*  it*  outer  surittec  ii  envorvd  >*Uh  euxth,  -tuk^n" 

Of  nil  the  burrowing  spiders  none  is  so  ftd*  from  thn  *cnl.  in  winch  the  hotw  te  dug* . .. 
mimhlc  an  exeu valor  the  Twp~dO')r  Spaltr  the  tfap-dcior  flush  with  the  mu‘&e£  < )f  the 
of  Jamaien,  end  none  di«phiy*  ao  imtrh  inge-  grcmiu!,  it  b>  evnlent  that,  when  it  eVo^e<k 
naity  in  the  HtTHugcmoru  of  it?  burrow.  When  j all  ivar.G.6  of  the  burrow  and  ltd  uihtinumi  ah 
the  earth  which  surrouuda  it.  i:<  removed,  & : lost. 
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The  spider  is  urged  by  a curious  instinct  to 
make  its  tunnel  in  some  sloping  spot,  and  to 
keep  the  hinge  uppermost,  so  that  when  the 
inhabitant  leaves  its  home,  or  retreats  to  the 
extremity  of  its  burrow,  the  door  closes  of  its 
own  accord,  and  effectually  conceals  it.  New- 
comers into  the  country  which  the  Trap-door 
Spider  inhabits  are  often  surprised  by  seeing 
the  ground  open,  a little  lid  lifted  up,  and  a 
rather  formidable  spider  peer  about,  as  if  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  before  leaving  its  fort- 
ress. At  the  least  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator  back  pops  the  spider,  like  the 
cuckoo  on  a clock,  clapping  its  little  door  after 
it  quite  as  smartly  as  the  wooden  bird,  and  in 
most  cases  succeeds  in  evading  the  search  of 
the  astonished  observer,  the  soil  being  appar- 
ently unbroken,  without  a trace  of  the  curious 
little  door  that  had  been  so  quickly  shut. 

Even  if  the  little  door  should  be  found,  it  re- 
quires some  force  to  open  it,  for  the  ingenious 
creature  secures  it  on  the  inside,  probably  by 
holding  it  down  with  his  claws,  which  are  very 
powerful. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  violence  will  induce 
the  Trap-door  Spider  to  vacate  the  premises 
which  it  so  courageously  defends.  It  will  per- 
mit the  earth  to  be  excavated  around  its  bur- 
row, and  the  whole  nest  to  be  removed,  with- 
out deserting  its  home ; and  in  this  manner 
specimens  have  been  removed  and  placed  in 
positions  where  their  proceedings  could  be 
watched. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction, wo  give  an  illustration  showing  the 
nest  of  the  common  Humble  Bee  (familiarly 
called  Bumble  Bee),  which  is  usually  in  the 
side  of  some  bank  of  earth ; and  of  the  Lapi- 
dary Bee,  which  makes  its  nest  either  in  the 
ground  or  within  a heap  of  stones. 

There  is  one  well  known  and  handsome  in- 
sect which  is  greatly  disliked  by  almost  every 
one.  Yet  the  habitation  of  this  insect  is  a 
marvel  of  ingenious  industry.  Let  us  fancy 
ourselves  watching  the  construction  of  its  nest. 
In  the  early  days  of  spring,  a Wasp  issues 
from  the  place  in  which  it  has  passed  the  win- 
ter, and  anxiously  surveys  the  country.  She 
does  not  fly  fast  nor  high,  but  passes  slowly 
and  carefully  along,  examining  every  earth- 
bank,  and  entering  every  crevice  to  which  she 
comes. 

At  last  she  finds  a burrow  made  by  a field- 
mouse,  or  perhaps  strikes  upon  the  deserted 
tunnel  of  some  large  burrowing  insect,  enters 
it,  stays  a long  while  within,  comes  out  again 
and  fusses  about  out^de,  enters  again,  and 
seems  to  make  up  her  mind.  In  fact,  she  is 
house-hunting,  and  all  her  moven  ents  are  very 
like  those  of  a careful  matron  selecting  a new 
home. 

Having  thus  settled  upon  a convenient  spot, 
she  proceeds  to  form  a chamber,  at  some  depth 
from  the  surface,  breaking  away  the  soil,  and 
carrying  it  out  piec£  by  piece.  When  she  has 
thus  fashioned  the  chamber  to  her  mind — for 


she  has  a mind — she  flies  off  again,  and  makes 
her  way  to  an  old  wooden  fence  which  has 
stood  for  many  years,  and  which,  although  not 
rotten,  is  perfectly  seasoned.  On  this  she  set- 
tles, and,  after  running  up  and  down  for  a lit- 
tle time,  she  fixes  upon*  some  spot,  and  begins 
to  gnaw  away  the  fibres,  working  with  all  her 
might,  so  eagerly  engage?!  that  even  were  we 
not  invisible  we  might  stand  by  and  watch  her 
proceedings.  At  last  she  has  gathered  a little 
bundle  of  fibres,  which  she  .gnaws  and  works 
about  until  she  reduces  them  to  a kind  of  pulp, 
and  then  flies  back  to  the  burrow. 

She  now  runs  up  the  side  of  the  chamber, 
and  clings  to  its  roof  with  the  two  last  pairs 
of  legs,  while  with  the  first  pair,  aided  by  her 
jaws,  she  fixes  the  woody  pulp  on  the  roof, 
kneading  it  until  it  forms  a kind  of  little  pillar. 
Another  and  another  supply  is  brought,  until 
this  pillar,  which  is  pendent  from  the  roof,  like 
a papier-macht  stalactite,  is  completed.  The 
wasp  now  begins  to  form  the  comb,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  pillar  she  places  three  very  shallow 
cells,  of  a cup-like  shape,  not  hexagonal,  as 
are  the  completed  cells*  In  each  of  these  lit- 
tle cups  she  deposits  an  egg,  and  then  con- 
structs a roof  over  them,  made  from  the  same 
material  as  the  cells,  but  laid  in  a different 
manner,  the  length  of  the  fibres  being  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  proposed 
comb.  More  cells  are  then  added,  eggs  are 
laid  in  them,  and  the  roof  extended  over  them. 
The  eggs  first  laid  are  soon  hatched,  producing 
tiny  grubs;  the  parent  wasp  meanwhile  pro- 
ceeds in  her  task  of  building  the  nest,  deposit- 
ing eggs,  and  feeding  these  cver-hun grv  grubs. 
In  due  time  the  oldest  of  them  cease  to  feed, 
spin  a silken  cover  over  their  cells,  and  after  a 
short  retirement  come  forth  as  wasps  to  aid 
their  mother  in  some  of  her  labors. 

When  the  first  cell  terrace  is  full  the  wasps 
construct  several  pendent  pillars,  and  form  a 
second  terrace  below  the  first.  A third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  are  added  os  required,  the  cells  being 
very  small.  The  wasps  that  come  from  these 
cells  are  small,  and  are  the  workers.  Larger 
cells  are  then  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing the  grubs  which  will  become  perfect  male 
and  female  wasps.  These  come  out  near  the 
end  of  the  season. 

A large  nest  will  contain  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand cells,  and  on  the  average  each  cell  is  the 
birth-place  of  three  generations.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  so  slight  a habitation  will  en- 
dure such  a weight.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  wasps  abandon  their  nest,  and  most  of  them 
die.  The  few  who  remain  creep  into  some 
crevice,  and  lie  dormant  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  , emerge  to  be  the  queens 
and  mothers  of  future  colonies. 

The  strength  and  perseverance  of  the  Beetle 
is  well  known.  The  Sexton,  or  Burying  Beetles , 
accomplish  their  work  mostly  at  night.  Hav- 
ing found  some  dead  bird,  for  example,  they 
burrow  entirely  beneath  it,  scrape  out  the  loose 
soil,  walk  round  the  bird,  mount  it  as  if  to  see 
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rolling  about  is  twofold i -p  ttceh&afe?*  tin* 
hatduhg  of  the  incWed  egg  by  the  exposure 
(*•>  / he  ;*ntfeam*u  and.  it  forms  a thin,  hard* 
m*m  ronrhi  the  .soft  mateidal  in  wind* 

1 •":' 
| ■,"•/  %|Wn  tfo  hjiilt  \$m(1\<ii£nti\'  rolled  it  is  tnken 
it»  t'h1^  and  the  earth  hUcd 

[hr  fhn  $g£.;  m ^on  hatched;;  ««&  from 
l gVliK  which  fintMi-1 

*elf  nt  Mec  in  rhe  mulst  of  food,  am!  begins  To 
eat  vf&orousiy.  By  the  rime  if  I ms  ikvojnvo 

the  tv  hole  of  the  eorm.mts  of  its  cocoon— if  rho 
TiitPt  empty  shell  maybe  su  culled*— Tr  If  remii* 
far  \t&  ehuJigc  iuio  the  pupal  form, .and  thv*c 
he*  ih  the  earth  until  if  again  changes  its  form 
ami  'hceianesi  a perfect  beet  k\ 

1C  the  render  will  refer  to  the  he  will 
there  stje  tw<>  of  then?  beetles  at  work  -pan  a 
ball,  for  it  is  not  an  ummml  csmnaiiiince  thftt 
two  insects  should  propel  tfc^mevtelk 

Also  in  the  closing  illiiKiriiliuti  may  b^  ifcti 
the  completed  cocoon  of  ffoV  fu-cric,  a|  well  as 
an  exmrnrdinnrv  cocoon  of  on  bs^eef  calico  iho 
Goliath,  This  ^.pccmicn  is  hv  the  British  Mu- 
scum,  nod  i*  a*  forgo  «$  a cwttny  egg.  U S 
strengthened  f»v  a r^foarWblo  hell,  which  nuis 
around  iu  cetdm  A rarrtmQn  'hOi^e-%  ^ in- 
mydiiced  irdo  the  rf&t 

torn  pa  mtiy&  *iz* u£  the  jfommp  «*ul  the  in*cefv 
In  the  iil tuteiiri^Vt  bn  tho  ^e>i<  We  have 


how  the  work  is  proceeding,  and  then  dfoivp- 
pear  « and  renew  their  tabor**  Sumv- 
tin  res  they  dig  rather  foe -ntncli'  on  ecu  -Ode, 
and  jhyu  they  0 |>pcaF?ad}y  jHtt*TetL  ir$iu}ig 
round  ami  round  Ufo  bird*  g^tt  mg  rf  ; 

fo  press  it  down  wit  h rhcMvtveiglit,  p tilling  it 
this  way  and  dim!  way  ; h>it  they  resume 
work  until  the  hole  is  forge  enough  io  .allow 
ibs  bird  hfosiufc  into  K> v s . ’.. • • - :,]i 

The  time  occupied  m the  transaction  fleece 
$arily  Varies,  Hcconliug  for  ih i^Jkfe"-  of  btir* 

led  object  and  the  condition  ot  thebeede;  but 
on  the  average  na  oAfrnary  tlach,.  of  a fooipsc, 
*:mi  be  buried  in  the  coinse  of  a day,  Whfof 
the  task  is  completed  a mtftb&r  of  eggs'  are 
laid  upon  the  buried  animal,  urn!  then  the 
bcetfoB  emerge,  cover  it  with  earih,  ami  then 
fly  am#*  ' \f . ’;•;  J ' - ' ' ■ > 

The  fivyptrufi  SatrahnrKS  'links  a deep  per- 
p^UdkmiUr  hola  jtHXS^  ground,  and  having  dc- 
pr^nted  an  egg  in  it  portion  of  soil,  which  die 
forms,  into  a rude  ball,  begins  a curimiB  and 
laborious:  task.  Seizing  the  ball,  between  her 
himbfeel,  »he  beg  in. s to  toll  it  about  in  the  hot 
surtfdim*,  not  faking  it  direct  X#ihv tjiaft  which 
has  sti  n k , b nt  tv  mb  ini  ug  neat  the  «p*n; 
.JShhtfld  ruin’  come  bn  i^hU  fir  ri)U>  of 

$ho ubi  thc  ball  be  Viut:dc  j«t$t  before  Sunset  ?ho 
.w.it*  far  the  morning  before  rccomineneing 
lie*  labor.  The  congruence  of  all  this  curl- 
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closed  egg  a ceiling,  which  shall  be  the  floor  of 
another  cell.  For  this  purpose  she  goes  off  to 
her  store  of  chips,  and  fixes  them  in  a ring  above 
the  heap  of  pollen,  cementing  them  together 
with  a glutinous  substance,  which  is  probably 
secreted  by  herself.  A second  ring  is  then 
placed  inside  the  first,  and  in  this  manner  the 
insect  proceeds  until  she  has  made  a nearly  fiat 
ceiling  of  concentric  rings,  Tho  thickness  of 
each  ceiling  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a penny. 

The  number  of  cells  is  extremely  variable, 
but  on  the  average  each  tunnel  contains  seven 
or  eight,  and  the  insect  certainly  makes  more 
than  one  tunnel*  As  each  tunnel  generally 
exceeds  a foot  in  length,  and  the  diameter  is 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  wide* 
bodied  insect  who  makes  it,  the  amount  of  la- 
bor perforated  by  the  bee  is  truly  wonderful 
The  jaws  are  the  only  boring  instruments  used, 
and  though  they  are  strong  and  sharp,  they 
scarcely  seem  to  be  adequate  to  the  work  for 
which  they  are  destined. 

In  the  illustration  the  upper  part  of  one  of 
these  tunnels  is  shown,  and  in  the  two  upper- 
most cells  the  egg  bus  not  been  hatched.  In 
the  lower  cells  the  young  larva  is  given  in  order 
to  show  the  attitude  in  which  it  passes  its  early 
life.  When  all  is  complete  the  entrance  is 
closed. 


three  excellent  examples  of  wood-boring  in- 
sects. Passing  by  the  Sjnri/er  and  Sapenla — 
which  arc  curious  looking  creatures — we  will 
describe  only  the  dwelling  constructed  by  the 
splendid  South  African  Carpmitr  Bet,  a wood- 
borer  of  great  power.  In  the  centre  of  the 
drawing  is  seen  n portion  of  a tunnel  which  is 
completely  hollowed  out,  and  divided  into  celts. 
Tills  is  the  nest  of  the  Carpenter  Bee, 

When  the  insect  has  fixed  upon  a piece  of 
wood  which  suit*  her  purpose,  usually  the  trunk 
or  branch  of  a dead  tree,  an  old  post,  or  a piece 
of  wooden  railing,  she  bores  a circular  hole 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  large 
enough  to  permit  her  to  p:iss,  Suddenly  she 
turns  at  an  angle,  and  drives  her  tunnel  parallel 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  makes  a burrow 
of  several  inches  in  length.  None  of  the  chips 
and  fragments  are  wasted,  but  are  carried  aside 
and  carefully  stored  up  in  some  secure  place, 
sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  wind. 

The  tunnel  having  now  been  completed,  the 
industrious  insect  seeks  rest  in  change  of  em- 
ployment, and  sets  off  in  search  of  honey  and 
pollen.  With  these  materials  she  makes  a lit- 
tle heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  de- 
posits an  egg  upon  the  food  which  she  lias  so 
carefully  stored. 

Then  she  proceeds  to  construct  above  the  in- 
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“ It  is  so  hot,”  I replied,  evasively.  “ I sup- 
pose it  was  imprudent  for  me  to  come  out  to- 
day.” 

“It  would  have  been  more  imprudent  for  you 
to  have  staid  at  home,  Katie,”  she  said,  looking 
steadily  into  my  face  with  her  clear,  searching 
eyes — “ at  home,  with  only  your  own  unquiet 
thoughts  for  company.  My  dear  child,  you 
never  needed  your  mother  as  you  do  now.” 

“Oh,  I know  it!”  I exclaimed,  with  a pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears,  as  I buried  my  face  in 
Aunt  Esther’s  lap.  “If  she  were  only  here, 
and  would  take  this  whole  matter  off  my  hands, 
and  tell  me  just  what  to  do  I” 

Aunt  Esther  shook  her  head  half  sadly  as  she 
answered : “ She  could  not  do  that  if  she  were 
here,  Katie.  There  are  certain  questions  that 
every  woman  must  decide  for  herself,  and  you 
are  no  automaton.  Your  own  heart  and  your 
own  judgment  are  your  best  guides  after  all. 
And  your  mother’s  God  is  your  God.” 

“ Yes,  but  sometimes  He  seems  a great  way 
off— not  as  near  to  me  as  in  my  childhood. 
Talk  to  me,  dear  Auntie,”  I continued — “I 
have  no  other  mother,  and  I come  to  you. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  about  this  matter.” 

“ My  dear  Katie,  I can  not  do  that,”  she  an- 
swered. “You  must  go  to  your  own  heart  for 
couusel.  What  docs  that  say  ?” 

“Aunt  Esther,  I like  John  Millman  a great 
deal  better  than  I do  Mr.  Eldridge.  There’s  no 
denying  that.  I have  known  him  longer,  and 
he  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant,  and  cultivated, 
and  lovable  of  the  two.  But  then — you’ll  think 
me  very  worldly,  I am  afraid,  Aunt  Esther — but 
I must  tell  you  the  truth  now  that  I have  begun 
I certainly  am  proud  and  ambitious — fond  of 
wealth,  position,  and  all  that  those  words  in- 
clude. The  question  is,  would  I be  happier 
with — ” 

I paused,  blushing  and  confused,  utterly  un- 
able to  finish  the  sentence  I had  commenced  so 
glibly.  For  a long  time  there  was  silence  be- 
tween us  two.  At  length  Aunt  Esther  took  my 
face  between  her  hands,  and,  leaning  gently  for- 
ward, kissed  my  forehead. 

“I  was  very  worldly-minded  once  myself,” 
she  said,  softly.  “ Shall  I tell  you  a story, 
Katie?” 

I nodded  assent,  for  I could  not  speak ; and 
after  a pause  of  several  minutes’  duration,  Aunt 
Esther  commenced : 

You  know,  said  Aunt  Esther,  something  of 
my  early  history  already.  You  know  that  I 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  my  only  remaining 
parent  died;  and  that  after  that  event  I was 
carried  from  the  city  to  my  mother’s  early  home, 
where  my  aged  grandparents  welcomed  me  ns 
the  sole  legacy  of  their  lost  daughter.  At  first 
even  their  unvarying  tenderness  could  not  make 
me  forget  that  I was  an  orphan.  My  eyes  re- 
fused to  behold  any  thing  on  the  broad  green 
earth  but  the  three  graves  in  the  dreary  city  | 
church-yard,  where  my  father,  my  mother,  and 
my  little  brother  were  to  sleep  until  the  heavens  ' 
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should  be  no  more.  I thought  I should  never 
smile  again.  But  childhood’s  griefs  are  seldom 
enduring ; and  os  the  spring  came  on  my  spirits 
gradually  recovered  from  the  unnatural  weight 
of  sorrow.  I had  never  been  in  the  country  be- 
fore, and  every  thing  about  me  filled  me  with 
wonder  and  delight.  Before  the  summer  was 
over  I was  as  much  at  home  in  Maybrook  as  if 
I had  been  born  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  ever- 
lasting hills. 

Maybrook  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  vil- 
lage, but  it  had  no  other  claim  to  it  than  that 
derived  from  the  possession  of  a single  store,  a 
“ hotel,”  and  a blacksmith’s  shop.  Our  nearest 
neighbor  upon  one  side — and  not  very  near  at 
that — was  your  grandfather  Bailey.  Our  near- 
est on  the  other  side  was  Mrs.  Grey,  a widow 
with  two  children — a son  a year  or  two  older 
than  myself,  and  a daughter  a little  younger. 
Your  mother  had  several  brothers  and  sisters. 
Gay,  lively  young  people  they  were,  thoroughly 
good-hearted  and  affectionate.  But  she  was 
the  rose,  the  gem,  the  pearl.  As  we  grew  older 
we  were  always  together,  the  young  folks  from 
your  grandfather's,  Horace  Grey  and  his  sister, 
and  myself.  There  were  many  other  boys  and 
girls  in  the  neighborhood — our  neighborhood  ex- 
tended over  a circuit  of  three  or  four  miles — but 
they  were  farther  off;  and  for  our  ordinary, 
everyday  society  we  three  families  were  mostly 
dependent  upon  each  other. 

But  at  length  there  came  a change.  Yonr 
aunt  married  very  young,  and  went  away  from 
us.  One  of  your  uncles  entered  college,  and 
another  went  into  business  at  Reedville.  Just 
about  that  time  Mrs.  Grey  met  with  an  accident 
which  left  her  a confirmed  and  hopeless  invalid. 
She  wos  not  a great  sufferer,  but  was  utterly 
helpless,  unable  to  move  from  the  bed  upon 
which  she  lay.  It  was  a terrible  trial  to  her — 
worse  than  death — not  so  much  on  her  own  ac- 
count as  on  that  of  her  children. 

I have  said  she  was  a widow.  Her  husband 
died  when  she  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Young  and  still  beautiful,  she  henceforth  de- 
voted herself  wholly  to  her  children,  refusing, 
for  their  sakes,  to  listen  to  the  “voice  of  the 
charmer,  charming  never  so  wisely.”  Mr.  Grey 
hAd  owned  a small  farm,  and  after  mature  de- 
liberation she  had  concluded  to  keep  it,  feeling 
that  by  so  doing  she  secured  at  least  a home  and 
maintenance  for  her  precious  charge.  Provi- 
dence had  abundantly  blessed  her,  even  beyond 
her  hopes ; and  while  many  luxuries  were  de- 
nied to  them,  a comfortable  and  happy  home 
had  been  theirs  always.  To  promote  her  chil- 
dren's welfare,  to  advance  their  interests,  and 
by  giving  them  every  advantage  in  her  power  to 
prepare  them  to  fill  honorably  any  position  to 
which  God  should  call  them,  had  been  the  aim 
of  her  life.  Now  all  was  changed — instead  of  a 
help  she  was  to  be  a hindrance,  instead  of  a 
staff,  a burden.  She  had  hoped  to  stand  between 
them  and  trouble ; but  henceforth  she  was  to  be 
dependent  upon  them  for  the  supplying  of  her 
simplest  needs. 
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They  took  up  the  burden  thus  cast  upon  their 
young  lives — not  as  a burden,  but  trustfully, 
even  joyfully.  Never,  by  word  or  look  or  deed, 
did  they  allow  their  mother  to  perceive  the  dis- 
appointment they  must  have  felt  at  this  sudden 
blighting  of  all  their  hopes  for  the  future — this 
rude  awakening  from  their  happy  dreams.  For 
such  it  was.  Julia  Grey  has  but  little  to  do 
with  my  story,  and  of  her  I will  merely  say  that 
she  possessed  uncommon  musical  ability,  which 
had  been  thoroughly  trained  and  cultivated. 
At  the  time  of  which  I speak  she  had  just  se- 
cured a situation  as  teacher  in  a neighboring 
city,  with  a salary  that  would  enable  her  greatly 
to  lessen  her  mother’s  cares,  and  to  add  to  her 
comforts.  But,  alas ! her  filial  devotion  was  to 
bear  far  different  fruit. 

As  for  Horace,  in  spite  of  the  manly  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  submitted  to  what  was  inev- 
itable, I knew  that  it  must  be  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear  to  give  up  all  the  ambitious  hopes, 
the  eager,  stirring  dreams  of  his  young  man- 
hood, and  tie  himself  to  the  couch  of  an  in- 
valid, even  though  that  invalid  was  the  mother 
he  so  deeply  loved.  When  scarcely  more  than 
a boy  he  had  looked  far  onward  into  the  future, 
and  had  chosen  his  life-path.  Since  then  every 
energy  of  his  being  had  been  turned  toward  one 
object  — preparation  for  that  path.  He  had 
chosen  the  law  as  his  profession.  At  first  a col- 
legiate education  had  seemed  to  him  indispensa- 
ble— the  first  stepping-stone,  without  which  he 
conld  not  hope  to  reach  the  heights  above  him. 
But  when  he  thought  of  their  limited  resources, 
and  of  the  privations  and  self-denials  his  pursu- 
ance of  that  course  would  entail  upon  his  mo- 
ther and  sister,  he  gave  it  up.  Educated  he 
must  and  would  be,  but  in  some  different  way. 
How  he  labored  and  studied  I need  not  tell 
here.  Inspired  by  an  intense  love  of  learning, 
by  his  own  personal  ambition,  and  by  his  desire 
to  place  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  where  he 
could  not  only  maintain  himself  but  give  his 
mother  and  sister  a home  more  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  for  them,  his  rapid  progress,  his 
rapid  mental  growth,  was  a wonder  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  goal,  and  during  the  coming  au- 
tumn was  to  enter  the  office  of  an  eminent  law- 
yer, under  flattering  auspices. 

For  several  weeks  after  Mrs.  Grey  was  hurt  I 
was  with  her  most  of  the  time,  assisting  Julia 
in  the  care  of  the  dear  sufferer.  It  was  one 
evening,  as  Horace  was  accompanying  me  home 
after  a day  spent  in  his  mother's  sick  room,  that 
he  first  spoke  to  me  of  his  changed  prospects. 

“1  must  give  up  the  law,  Esther,”  he  said. 
“It  is  worse  than  useless  for  me  to  think  of  it 
any  longer.” 

His  compressed  lip,  and  the  forced  firmness 
of  his  voice,  told  me  how  much  it  cost  him  to 
speak  those  words ; and  I am  sure  that  my  own 
voice  trembled  as  I replied,  in  a low  tone : 

“Do  not  decide  too  hastily,  Horace.  I haflb 
been  so  sorry  for  you  all  these  weeks ! Is  there 
no  way — ?” 
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“ It  is  hard,  Esther,”  he  rejoined,  after  a mo- 
ment; “harder,  perhaps,  than  you  can  imag- 
ine. It  changes  my  whole  future.  I meant  to 
be  a great  man  some  day.  It  is  hard  to  give  it 
all  up.” 

I did  not  reply.  What  was  there  for  me  to 
say  ? After  a while  Horace  continued : 

“But  it  is  all  right — all  right.  It  is  such  a 
comfort  to  feel  that  God  knows  what  is  best  for 
us,  and  what  we  need,  better  than  we  do  our- 
selves. And  I do  feel  that,  Hetty.  I have  had 
a hard  struggle;  but  it  is  over  now,  and  my 
mind  is  made  up.” 

I asked  him  what  his  decision  was — very 
needlessly,  for  I knew  already. 

“ Why,  I shall  stay  here,  of  course,”  he  re- 
plied, “carry  on  the  farm,  and  take  care  of  mo- 
ther. I shall  make  a capital  farmer  too.  I am 
going  to  raise  nobody  knows  how  many  bushels 
of  corn  and  potatoes  next  summer — see  if  I 
don’t!” 

“Is  there  not  some  other  way  to  manage?” 
I asked,  after  a pause.  “ Farming  is  all  Wfell 
enough,  but  it  is  not  your  calling,  Horace. 
Can  nothing  else  be  done  ?” 

“Nothing  else,  Esther.  There  is  no  other 
course  for  me  to  pursue.  Here  is  my  work. 
God  never  appointed  any  man’s  field  of  labor 
more  unmistakably  than  he  has  mine.  I thank 
Him  for  that ; and  I shall  walk  in  the  path  His 
providence  has  marked  out  for  me.  But  here 
we  are  at  the  gate.  Good-night,  Hetty !” — and 
our  conversation  ended. 

Horace  kept  his  word,  and  more  com  and 
potatoes  were  raised  on  the  little  Grey  farm  that 
year  than  had  ever  grown  there  before. 

The  next  few  years  wrought  but  few  changes 
in  Maybrook.  Mrs.  Grey  grew  neither  better 
nor  worse.  Every  morning  Horace  carried  her 
from  her  bed  to  a lounge  in  the  family  sitting- 
room  ; and  there  she  lay,  as  helpless  as  an  in- 
fant, until  her  strong  and  stalwart  son  came  in 
from  his  work  and  carried  her  back  again.  She 
had  ceased  to  worry,  ceased  to  be  anxious.  I 
never  saw  such  perfect  peace  and  serenity  upon 
any  mortal  face  as  dwelt  upon  hers. 

“I  have  learned  one  thing  since  I have  lain 
here,  Esther,”  she  said  to  me  as  I sat  by  her 
side  one  day:  “I  have  learned  that  we  can 
none  of  ns  choose  our  own  work  or  our  own 
discipline.  God  chooses  for  us,  and  content- 
ment is  the  highest  wisdom.” 

I can  hardly  tell  how  or  when  I first  became 
aware  that  Horace  Grey  loved  me.  We  had 
been  friends  for  so  long,  almost  like  brother 
and  sister,  that  I was  not  aware  when  the  rela- 
tions between  us  began  almost  imperceptibly  to 
change.  Not  a word  of  love  had  ever  passed 
between  us.  Horace  had  little  time  for  love- 
making.  He  had  grown  more  manly,  more 
quiet,  more  self-possessed  than  ever  since  he 
had  become  the  head  of  the  household,  and  felt 
the  cares  of  this  “ work-a-day  world”  pressing 
so  heavily  upon  him.  We  met  less  often  than 
formerly ; yet  gradually  I came  to  know  beyond 
a peradventure  that  all  the  wealth  of  his  deep, 
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earnest  heart  was  lying  at  my  feet.  Perhaps 
this  consciousness  accounted  in  part  for  our  less 
frequent  interviews.  Whatever  else  I might  be, 
I was  assuredly  no  coquette;  and  I shunned 
rather  than  sought  his  presence. 

Your  eyes,  Katie,  ask  me  if  I loved  him.  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  homage  of  a heart  like 
his.  No  girl  could  have  been.  But  I told  you 
before  I began  my  story  that  I was  once  very 
worldly-minded ; and  I determined  to  lock  the 
door  of  my  heart,  and  keep  the  key  in  my  own 
possession.  I could  not  be  the  wife  of  a May- 
brook  farmer. 

That  summer,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  there  was  a picnic  party  at  Millar’s 
Grove.  It  was  a more  pretentious  affair  than 
our  ordinary  gatherings,  and  the  young  people 
for  miles  around  had  been  for  a fortnight  half- 
wild with  delightful  anticipation.  The  prepa- 
rations were  complete,  and  in  due  time  the  com- 
pany began  to  assemble.  It  was  a beautiful 
sight.  The  grove  was  soon  illumined  with  bright 
young  faces ; airy  forms  were  flitting  among  the 
trees,  and  peals  of  ringing  laughter  filled  the 
air. 

The  hours  flew  by,  and  at  length  we,  who 
were  expected  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  to  wear 
the  honors — in  other  words,  the  “ special  com- 
mittee”— stationed  ourselves  at  intervals  around 
the  tables.  Then,  amidst  shouts  and  laughter, 
one  of  the  young  men  blew  a long,  loud  blast 
upon  a conch-shell,  the  preconcerted  signal  which 
was  to  call  our  scattered  flock  , together. 

Doubtless  you  wonder  why  I linger  thus  over 
the  occurrences  of  that  day.  I hardly  know 
myself.  Old  age  is  garrulous,  and  the  most 
trivial  events  of  that  bright  evening  return  to 
my  mind  as  vividly  to-day  as  if  they  had  oc- 
curred but  yesterday.  It  may  be  that  I linger 
in  the  sunshine,  loth  to  plunge  into  the  shadows 
beyond. 

The  gay  company  came  flocking  in,  and  the 
nurthful  spirit  of  the  hour  held  undisputed  sway. 
I was  carrying  a cup  of  fragrant  mocha  in  one 
hand  and  a basket  of  cake  in  the  other,  as  I 
laughingly  discharged  my  duties  as  waitress, 
when  one  of  my  curls  became  entangled  in  a 
drooping  branch  that  intercepted  my  way.  Ju- 
lia Grey  sprang  to  my  assistance ; but  ere  she 
reached  me  a strange  voice  at  my  elbow  said, 
“Allow  me,”  and  a strange  hand  had  released 
me  from  my  unpleasant  position.  With  a grace- 
ful bow  and  a slight  smile  the  gentleman  passed 
on,  and  I retired  with  Julia  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  to  recover  from  my  confusion  and 
smooth  my  tangled  hair. 

“Who  was  mj  deliverer,  Julia?”  I^asked,  as 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing.  “ Who  can  he 
be?” 

“Don’t  yon  know  him?  Why,  it  is  Mr. 
Ralph  Ainsley — Laura  Ainsley’s  brother,”  she 
continued,  by  way  of  explanation,  as  I shook 
roy  head.  “ He  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  lost 
his  wife  four  or  five  years  ago.  Laura  says  he 
is  going  to  stay  in  Maybrook  all  summer.  He 
is  fine-looking,  I think,  don’t  you?” 


“Rather,”  said  I,  hesitatingly.  “He  is  not 
very  young,  though.” 

“ No,  not  young — neither  is  he  old.  He  can 
not  be  over  forty ; and  that  is  not  old  for  a man. 
I hate  boy 8 ! ” she  continued,  energetically.  “I 
imagine  he  will  find  Maybrook  rather  dull.” 

“ Has  he  any  children  ?”  I asked. 

“ One ; a little  black-eyed  thing,  just  the  pic- 
ture of  her  mother.  Laura  says  he  has  a very 
elegant  home,  and  she  does  not  know  how  he 
will  content  himself  in  their  little  plain,  brown 
house.” 

We  returned  to  the  company,  and  presently  I 
saw  Mr.  Ainsley  and  his  sister  coming  toward 
ns.  A moment  more,  and  we  were  all  laughing 
gaylyover  my  “entanglement”  and  my  release. 

Dancing  was  soon  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ainsley 
eagerly  sought  my  hand  for  the  first  quadrille. 
I was  already  engaged  to  Horace.  “ For  the 
next,  then?”  I assented,  and  as  I took^my 
place,  Mr.  Ainsley,  declining  to  seek  another 
partner,  leaned  against  a tree  and  followed  my 
every  movement  with  his  eye. 

I danced  with  him  several  times  that  even- 
ing ; and  conscious  as  I was  that  we  were  the 
“ observed  of  all  observers,”  and  that  I was  en- 
vied by  half  the  girls  present,  I carried  myself 
more  proudly  and  moved  with  more  grace  and 
spirit  than  ever  before. 

“ What  new  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  you 
to-night,  Esther?”  whispered  Clara,  in  one  of 
the  pauses  of  the  dance.  I am  speaking  of 
your  mother,  Katie.  She  was  a gay  young  girl 
that  night,  and  I must  call  her  by  the  name  by 
which  I knew  her  then.  “You  were  never 
half  as  beautiful  before,”  she  continued. 

Mr.  Ainsley’s  admiring  glances  told  me  the 
same  story,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  The  festivities  were  kept  up  till 
a late  hour,  and  I returned  home  with  my  brain 
in  a whirl  of  excitement  and  delight.  I could 
hardly  analyze  my  own  feelings.  I was  not 
particularly  charmed  with  Mr.  Ainsley  person- 
ally ; but  as  I glanced  at  myself  in  the  mirror 
there  was  a triumphant  smile  upon  my  lip  and 
a new  light  within  my  eye.  Never  before  had 
I had  an  opportunity  to  measure  myself  by,  and 
compare  myself  with  those  of  a higher  grade 
in  life,  those  who  might  be  expected  to  have 
attained  to  a higher  degree  of  social  culture. 
And  now  I — a simple  country  girl,  who  had  not 
since  her  childhood  passed  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Maybrook  mountains — had  met 
this  polished,  traveled  man  of  the  world,  and 
met  him  on  his  own  ground,  as  an  equal.  Men- 
tally I reviewed  the  events  of  the  evening*  Not 
a word  or  a look  of  Mr.  Ainsley’s  escaped  me. 
I criticised  his  manner,  his  conversation,  his 
whole  bearing.  We  had  talked  of  life,  of  books, 
of  men,  and  I knew  that  in  no  one  thing  had  I 
been  found  wanting.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  condescension  on  his  part.  He  had  not 
been  amusing  himself  with  me.  We  stood  on 
the  same  plane,  and  I had  given  as  much  as  I 
had  received. 

I can  safely  say  that  that  night  my  thoughts 
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went  no  farther  than  this.  I dreamed  of  no 
possible  future  as  connected  with  Mr.  Ainsley. 
I only  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he,  so  far  above 
me  in  social  position  and  advantages,  acknowl- 
edged me  as  his  equal.  That  he  did  so  his 
deferential  bearing  and  evident  pleasure  in  my 
society  was  abundant  proof. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ainsley  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  my  grandfather,  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  boyhood,  and  to  inquire  after  his  partner 
of  the  preceding  evening.  On  the  succeeding 
day  a servant  left  at  the  door  an  exquisite  bou- 
quet that  I very  well  knew  came  from  the  Reed- 
ville  green-houses.  No  name  accompanied  it, 
but  of  course  I had  no  doubt  as  to  the  donor. 
Stilf  another  day  brought  Mr.  Ainsley  himself— 
and  another,  and  another.  Sometimes  a book 
was  the  pretext  for  a call;  sometimes  an  en- 
graving, or  a flower  of  which  we  had  spoken. 
Until  at  last  he  threw  aside  all  pretexts,  and 
came  simply  and  openly  because  he  wished  to 
come. 

Things  went  on  very  much  after  this  fashion 
for  a month,  and  by  that  time  Mr.  Ainsley’s  at- 
tentions to  Esther  Wainwright  were  upon  all 
tongues.  You  know  very  well  how  bitter  and 
how  virulent  the  gossip  of  a little  country  vil- 
lage can  be;  and  every  harsh  and  censorious 
remark  that  was  made  speedily  reached  my  ears. 
Every  imaginable  form  of  evil  was  predicted  of 
and  for  me,  of  which  desertion  and  a broken 
heart  were  the  very  least.  .All  the  fiery  pride 
of  my  nature  was  aroused,  and  when  in  less 
than  six  weeks  from  our  first  interview  Ralph 
Ainsley  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  I said  u Yes !” 

Mr.  Ainsley  urged  a speedy  marriage,  on  the 
plea  that  he  must  take  me  with  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  in  October.  Business  en- 
gagements would  prevent  his  coming  for  me  later 
in  the  fall,  and  he  said  that  his  home  would  be 
unbearably  desolate  without  me  through  the 
winter.  At  first  I demurred,  for  my  heart 
shrank  from  so  hasty  an  alliance.  But  my 
. grand-parents  agreed  with  him  that  a long  de- 
lay was  unnecessaiy ; and  at  last  his  lover-like 
eagerness  won  the  day,  and  I consented. 

Amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  ensued, 
converting  our  quiet  home  into  the  semblance 
of  a mantua-maker’s  shop,  I had  little  time  for 
thought.  It  was  well  that  I had  not.  I dared 
not  look  into  my  own  heart,  Katie,  for  I knew 
but  too  well  that  the  name  of  my  affianced  hus- 
band was  not  written  there.  I did  not  love 
him.  Polished,  cultivated,  and  refined,  and 
loving  me,  as  I firmly  believe  he  did,  in  all 
truth  and  sincerity,  he  yet  utterly  failed  to  touch 
the  depths  of  my  nature.  In  our  recent  inter- 
course I had  taken  his  measure  even  more  cor- 
rectly than  at  first,  when  dazzled  by  the  charm 
of  manner,  and  by  a certain  conventional  polish 
to  which  I was  unaccustomed.  He  had  but  lit- 
tle real  strength  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  I 
felt  that  I could  never  glory  in  him ; that  he 
could  never  incite  rao  to  high  and  noble  en- 
deavor ; that  there  were  chords  in  my  heart  I 
whose  music  he  could  not  draw  forth.  I 


Alas ! that  I should  say  this,  when  at  that  very 
moment  he  stood  above  me  as  far  as  the  heavens 
are  above  the  earth.  He  at  least  brought  to 
me  a true  and  sincere  affection ; while  I was 
compromising  my  womanhood,  and  giving  bim 
falsehood  in  exchange  for  truth.  He  was  will- 
ing, nay  anxious,  to  make  me  his  wife,  dower- 
less as  I was,  and  with  no  one  thing  to  render 
an  alliance  with  me  desirable  in  a worldly  sense ; 
while  I was  taking  into  the  account  his  position, 
his  social  standing,  and  the  elegances  and  refine- 
ments with  which  he  would  surround  his  bride. 

I had  not  met  Horace  Grey  since  the  day  of 
the  picnic.  A certain  indefinable  feeling  had 
prevented  my  usual  visits  to  his  mother,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  when  I knew  he  was 
not  at  home.  Doubtless  he  had  as  intentional- 
ly avoided  me. 

The  days  rolled  on  too  swiftly  toward  the 
last,  and  at  length  every  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted. My  bridal  robe  lay  upon  the  bed  in  the 
large  “ spare  chamber” — a costly  India  muslin, 
and  a wreath  and  veil,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  in  Maybrook.  As  your  mother  and 
Laura  Ainsley,  who  were  to  be  my  bridemaids 
the  following  evening,  were  examining  the  ele- 
gant fabrics,  a small  ivory  casket  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  Upon  opening  it  I found  an  entire 
set  of  pearls,  brooch,  ear-rings,  neck-laoe,  and 
bracelets.  On  a card  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask- 
et these  words  were  written : 

“ For  my  wife.  R.  A.” 

Clara’s  admiration  both  of  the  gift  and  the 
giver  knew  no  bounds. 

“You  must  wear  them  to-morrow  night,  Het- 
ty. How  beautiful  they  are  1 They  just  suit 
you,  too.  I must  say  Mr.  Ainsley  has  excellent 
taste.” 

I closed  the  casket  wearily  and  without  a 
word.  My  heart  was  growing  heavier  every 
moment.  Every  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Ains- 
ley’s devotion  but  added  to  its  weight.  Clara 
wondered  at  my  unnatural  apathy.  She  could 
not  read  me  then;  and,  with  a laugh  and  a 
kiss,  she  bade  me  good-night,  saying: 

tl  Marriage  seems  to  be  a dismal  sort  of  an 
affair  after  all,  Hetty.  I hope  you  will  look 
brighter  to-morrow.” 

My  trunks  were  packed.  The  house*  was  in 
perfect  order;  and  down  stairs  in  my  grand- 
mother’s spacious  6tore-room  I knew  that  the 
richly-frosted  cakes,  the  snowy  pyramid,  and 
all  the  elegant  trifles  that  were  to  grace  the 
table  on  my  wedding-night,  were  in  readiness. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  and  the  four 
walls  of  my  room  seemed  to  stifle  me.  I pant- 
ed for  the  fresh  air  and  a look  at  “God’s  broad, 
silent  sky.” 

Throwing  a light  shawl  over  my  head  I went 
out.  How  beautiful,  how  holy  seemed  the  earth, 
sleeping  so  serenely  in  the  embrace  of  the  moon- 
light ! Alone,  alone  with  God  and  night  I wan- 
dered on,  unheeding  the  heavy  dews  and  the 
growing  chillness  of  the  air.  What  was  I seek- 
ing? Peace — but  she  came  not  to  me  with 
healing  on  her  wings.  At  last  I was  fully 
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awake  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  step  I 
was  about  to  take.  I felt  that  I was  offering  up 
myself,  my  life,  my  soul  upon  the  unholy  altar 
of  my  ambition.  I was  to  live  a lie  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.  I should  be  rich  and  envied, 
admired  and  caressed ; yet  how  long  and  how 
dreary  looked  the  far  future ! And  then,  Katie, 
to  add  to  my  misery,  the  form  of  Horace  Grey 
rose  up  before  me,  and  I felt  that  one  smile  of 
his  was  worth  more  to  me  than  all  Ralph  Aura- 
ley  *s  rank  and  gold. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  past.  I had  had 
my  dreams  like  all  other  girls.  I bad  dreamed 
of  an  hour  when  I should  stand  by  one  who  was 
“all  earth  to  me”  and  promise  to  be  his,  come 
weal,  come  woe,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  But 
I had  never  dreamed  of  being  an  unloving  bride 
— of  approaching  the  altar  as  the  grave  of  every 
joy  and  hope. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Katie.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a woman  should  always  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  heart.  I do  not  say  that  she 
is  bound  by  any  law  of  God  or  of  her  own  na- 
ture always  to  marry  the  man  she  loves.  She 
may  love  him  devotedly,  and  yet  feel  that,  for 
the  sake  of  both,  it  is  best  that  each  should  go 
to  heaven  by  a separate  path.  And,  not  un- 
seldom,  fate  and  circumstance  combine  to  render 
a union  between  two  loving  hearts  impracticable 
or  even  culpable.  Often,  too,  young  girls  make 
the  great  mistake  of  confounding  a fancy  with 
a real  affection ; and  many  a woman  in  the  full 
content,  the  overflowing  blessedness  of  a true 
marriage,  thanks  God  that  she  did  not  marry 
her  “ first  love.”  No,  Katie,  I do  not  say  that 
a woman  should  always  marry  the  man  she 
loves.  But  I do  say,  she  should  never  marry 
the  man  she  does  not  love.  Upon  such  a union 
rests  the  blessing  of  neither  God  nor  man.  Such 
an  alliance  is  a contract,  not  a marriage. 

I felt  this  even  then,  as,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  effort  of  controlling  my  emotions,  I 
sank  upon  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  a tree  and  bur- 
ied my  face  in  my  hands.  But  I felt,  too,  that 
I had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  I had  mixed  the 
bitter  cup  that  was  already  lifted  to  my  shrink- 
ing lips,  and  I must  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  I 
had  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  I must  reap  the 
storm.  I had  but  one  hope,  and  that  hope  I 
dared  not  utter  in  the  form  of  prayer.  It  was 
t hat,  after  I had  been  sufficiently  punished,  God 
would  turn  my  heart  toward  him  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  my  husband  and  help  me  to  love  him 
as  I ought. 

I was  not  kneeling.  I had  merely  crouched 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  my  face  buried  in 
ray  lap.  Suddenly  a hand  touched  me.  As  I 
lifted  my  head  Horace  Grey  started  back  in  be- 
wildered astonishment. 

“ Is  it  possible?  is  it  you,  Esther?”  he  asked, 
falteringly.  “I  was  passing  by,  and  seeing 
some  one  bowing  here  apparently  in  distress,  I 
approached  to  ask  if  I could  be  of  any  service. 
Pardon  me,”  and  he  turned  away. 

He  had  gone  but  a step  or  two,  however,  when 
lie  turned  and  came  back  to  my  side. 


4<  I can  not  leave  you  thus,  Esther,”  he  said. 
44  You  are  evidently  suffering.  What  can  I do 
for  you  ?” 

“Nothing,  oh  nothing!”  I exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, as,  with  a vehement  effort  at  self-con- 
trol, I arose  and  stood  before  him.  u I need  no 
assistance  whatever.  I am  going  home  now.” 

The  moon-beams  fell  full  and  clear  upon  my 
face,  and  he  gazed  upon  me  earnestly  as  he  said, 

“Tears,  Esther — and  you  a happy  bride  to- 
morrow ! They  are  not  fitting.” 

“Indeed  they  are,”  I replied,  lightly,  and 
with  an  effort  to  laugh.  “Brides  always  cry. 
It  is  quite  according  to  rule.” 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  I felt  that 
he  was  reading  my  very  heart.  He  knew>  that 
poor  attempt  at  levity  was  a miserable  sham  and 
a miserable  failure. 

“Happy  brides  do  not  shed  such  tears  as 
yours,”  be  said,  after  a pause.  “Oh,  Esther, 
Esther !” 

He  said  no  more.  But  never  did  I feel  more 
fully  the  strength,  the  nobleness,  the  self-abne- 
gation that  characterized  him  than  at  that  hour. 
He  stood  by  my  side  so  closely  that  in  the  utter 
stillness  I could  hear  his  heart  beat;  and  I 
knew  that  the  impulse  was  strong  within  him  to 
speak  the  passionate  words  that  trembled  on 
his  tongue.  I trembled  lest  he  should ; and  I 
knew  that  if  he  did,  my  burden  would  be  great- 
er than  I could  bear.  But,  manly  and  heroic 
as  he  was,  he  crushed  the  impulse  ere  it  had 
blossomed  into  being.  Quietly,  yet  with  a firm- 
ness that  was  irresistible,  he  took  my  arm  with- 
in his  own  and  silently  led  me  home.  Then  as 
silently,  without  one  look  or  sign,  he  went  his 
way. 

The  next  day  — my  wedding-day  — dawned 
fair  and  beautiful.  “Happy  is  the  bride  that 
the  sun  shines  upon,”  said  my  grandfather,  as 
he  met  me.  “This  is  a bright  day  and  a dark 
one  too.  How  shall  we  ever  live  without  you, 
Hetty?” 

Dear  old  man ! I thanked  God  that  he  little  t 
dreamed  it  was  the  darkest  day  that  had  ever 
dawned  for  me. 

Laura  Ainsley  and  Clara,  who  were  to  be  my 
bridemaids,  were  with  me  all  day  long.  Blithe 
and  busy  as  bees,  they  flew  about  the  house  giv- 
ing the  last  adorning  touches  to  table  and  hall, 
parlor,  and  bridal  chamber.  My  thanks  and 
kisses  satisfied  them ; and  I was  glad  that,  in 
the  fullness  of  their  own  delight,  they  did  not 
feel  the  lack  of  mine. 

Evening  came  at  last.  The  day  had  dawned 
fair  as  a dream,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  weath- 
er changed  from  balmy  June  to  bleak  Novem- 
ber. Yet  within  doors  all  was  bright.  My 
gay  young  bridemaids  danced  from  room  to 
room,  continually  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  perfection  of  their  arrangements. 

“But  come,  Hetty,  come,”  said  Clara,  seiz- 
ing my  hand  and  half-drawing  me  to  the  door 
of  my  room.  “You  must  begin  to  dress. 
Shall  I dress  your  hair,  or  shall  Laura  ?” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  said  I,  “I  don’t  care.” 
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“What  sublime  indifference!”  exclaimed 
Clara,  half  laughing  and  half  vexed.  “What 
ails  you,  Hetty  ? Are  you  flesh  and  blood,  or 
are  you  not?  Can  you  fttlf"  she  continued, 
giving  my  arm  a hearty  pinch  as  she  spoke. 
“Any  way,  Laura,  her  hair  must  be  dressed. 
Which  shall  officiate — you  or  I ?” 

Laura  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the 
direction  of  her  own  home. 

“You  may,”  she  said.  “There’s  a carriage 
coming  yonder,  and  I presume  it  is  Ralph’s. 
I’ll  run  down  stairs  and  show  him  to  his  room.” 

Away  she  ran.  Presently  she  returned,  lead- 
ing a little  girl  by  the  hand. 

“It  was  not  Ralph,  after  all,”  said  she. 
“Only  father  and  mother  and  little  Amy. 
Here,  pet,  come  and  kiss  this  lady.  This  is 
your  new  mamma,  do  you  know  it?” 

The  child  hod  evidently  been  instructed,  for 
she  came  toward  me  immediately,  with  her  head 
turned  shyly  on  one  side.  Then  suddenly  put- 
ting up  her  rosy  lips  for  a kiss,  she  said : 

“Amy  loves  new  mamma,  loves  her  indeed .” 

I caught  her  to  my  heart  with  a throb  that 
was  half  a pang,  half  a joy.  At  all  events  I 
would  be  a loving  mother  to  little  Amy ; and 
perhaps  in  time  God  would  forgive  me  for  my 
great  sin,  and  give  me  calm  and  peace,  if  I 
might  not  hope  for  joy. 

“ Where  is  Mr.  Ainsley  ?”  asked  Clara.  “It 
is  time  he  was  here.” 

“ Of  course  it  is,”  Laura  replied.  “ He  will 
surely  be  late.  And  where  do  you  suppose  he 
has  gone  ? To  Reedville  after  some  flowers  for 
Esther— just  as  if  this  pretty  little  bouquet  we 
made  for  her  would  not  have  answered  every 
purpose?  Mother  wanted  him  to  send  Tom 
over ; but  no,  he  must  select  them  himself.  And 
now  there’s  nothing  surer  than  that  he  will  be 
late,  and  keep  us  all  waiting.” 

“There — her  hair  is  done,”  said  Clara,  tri- 
umphantly. “Now  for  the  dress  and  veil.  Take 
care,  Laura.  Don’t  tear  the  lace.” 

“Amy,  you  are  in  the  way !”  exclaimed  Lau- 
ra. “ Run  down  to  grandma,  there’s  a darling. 
And  the  minute  you  hear  your  papa,  come  and 
tell  us.” 

Amy’s  little  feet  pattered  down  the  stairs,  and 
in  a very  short  time  the  girls  led  me  before  the 
mirror  that  they  might  present  me  to  “ the 
bride.” 

“Oh,  the  pearls!”  cried  Clara.  “We  had 
nearly  forgotten  them.  Where  are  the/,  Het- 
ty?” 

“I  am  not  going  to  wear  them  to-night,”  I 
answered. 

“ Not  wear  them ! Oh,  but  you  must !”  said 
Laura.  “ What  will  Ralph  say  ?” 

“ He  will  not  care,”  was  my  reply.  “ Do  not 
tease  me,  girls.  My  dress  is  well  enough,  and 
I can  not  wear  them.” 

Perceiving  that  I was  in  earnest  they  ceased 
their  persuasions,  aud  hurriedly  gave  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  their  own  toilets. 

Carriage  after  carriage  rolled  to  the  door,  and 
we  heard  merry  voices  and  light  laughter  as  the 


ladies  tripped  up  stairs  to  their  dressing-room 
Laura  paced  the  room  restless  and  impatient. 

“Why  in  the  world  doesn't  Ralph  come!” 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  from  the  window 
for  the  fortieth  time.  “ Esther,  how  can  you 
j be  so  calm  and  quiet  ? If  I were  in  your  place 
I should  go  crazy.” 

I did  not  answer  her.  I knew  not  what  I 
feared — what  I dreaded ; but  the  presence  of 
I some  unknown  horror  was  overshadowing  me. 

! Your  uncle  Charles  was  to  be  first  groomsman 
I — and  just  then  he  appeared  at  the  door. 

“Is  Mr.  Ainsley  here  ? We  have  none  of  us 
seen  him,  and  it  is  getting  very  late.” 

“We  know  it,”  replied  Laura.  “He  went 
to  Reedville  after  some  flowers.  That  ever  he 
should  have  done  such  a thing ! ” 

“ How  did  he  go  ?” 

“On  horseback.  He  told  mother  he  would 
be  here  in  half  an  hour;  and  it  is  three  hours, 
certainly.  I suppose  he  is  waiting  for  the  un- 
folding of  some  choice  rose-bud.”  And  Laura 
laughed,  simply  because  she  felt  a strong  incli- 
nation to  cry. 

Charles  did  not  reply,  but  I knew  by  his  face 
that  he  was  alarmed. 

“Hark!”  cried  Clara,  “I  hear  the  horse’s 
hoofs.”  And  just  then  little  Amy  flew  up  stairs, 
exclaiming: 

“ Papa’s  come,  Aunt  Laura!  Amy  hears 
him.” 

Laura  rushed  to  the  window.  In  the  black 
darkness  of  the  murky  night  she  could  see  no- 
thing ; and  we  reseated  ourselves  to  await  the 
next  movement  of  the  tide  as  best  we  might. 
Presently  there  were  hurried  voices  down  stairs, 
cries  of  alarm  and  exclamations  of  dread. 

Our  hearts  stopped  beating,  and  we  looked  in 
each  other’s  faces  in  white,  blank  terror.  Neither 
of  us  dared  to  approach  the  door  to  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sounds  we  heard.  After  a while — 
how  long  I know  not — my  grandfather  came 
into  the  room. 

“ Do  not  be  alarmed,  children,”  he  said,  step- 
ping quickly  up  to  us,  and  clasping  my  cold 
hand  in  his.  “Be  as  brave  and  as  calm  as 
you  can.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happen- 
ed, but  Mr.  Ainslcy’s  horse  has  come  without  a 
rider.” 

Laura  and  Clara  screamed  and  locked  each 
other  in  a close,  half-frenzied  embrace.  As  for 
me,  I was  struck  dumb,  motionless.  I could  not 
speak  or  weep,  I hardly  breathed. 

“What  have  you  done?”  at  last  asked  Clara, 
in  a scarcely  audible  whisper. 

“The  boys  have  gone  out  to  look  for  him — 
Charles,  and  Horace  Grey,  and  the  rest.  God  help 
you,  my  poor  child !”  he  continued,  clasping  my 
nerveless  hands.  * * This  suspense  is  very  terrible, 
I know,  but  we  must  not  despair.  It  is  too  soon 
for  that.” 

I knew  that  Ralph  Ainsley  was  dead.  The 
girls  wept  and  moaned,  and  sympathizing  friends 
looked  in  upon  us,  bidding  us  be  of  good  cheer 
and  hope  for  the  best.  But  I sat  listening  for 
the  sound  that  I knew  must  come — the  solemn, 
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measured  tread  of  those  who  should  bring  the 
bridegroom  to  his  bride. 

It  came  at  last.  Slowly,  sadly,  reverently 
they  bore  that  cold,  still  form  into  the  house-* 
through  the  hall  where  cowered  those  who  but 
a few  brief  hours  ago  had  come  so  gayly  to  the 
wedding-feast — up  the  stairs,  and  laid  it  in  the 
bridal  chamber. 

They  had  found  him  about  a mile  from  the 
house.  Death,  so  the  physician  said,  must  have 
been  instantaneous.  The  horse  had  taken  fright, 
and  in  the  wind  and  storm  and  darkness  the 
rider  had  been  unable  to  control  him. 

Had  my  prayers  been  answered  ? Had  God 
thus  removed  the  evil  to  come  from  both  of  us  ? 
I know  not.  But,  Katie,  as  tearless  and  be- 
numbed, both  in  body  and  mind,  I stood  by  the 
bedside  and  gazed  upon  that  white,  dead  face, 
I felt  as  Cain  must  have  felt  when  the  voice 
of  his  brother’s  blood  called  to  him  from  the 
ground. 


The  flowers  for  which  Ralph  Ainsley  had 
bartered  his  life  were  lightly  clasped  in  his  stiff- 
ened fingers,  and  they  were  buried  with  him. 

I need  not,  I can  not  tell  you  of  the  long  years 
of  remorse  and  self-abasement  that  followed. 
God  knows,  and  He  keeps  a record  of  them  all 
in  the  book  of  His  remembrance.  But  I came 
forth  from  that  fiery  furnace  chastened,  and,  I 
trust,  purified  by  “much  tribulation.” 

You  know  that  long  after  these  events — it 
was  more  than  ten  years — I became  Horace 
Grey’s  wife.  I felt  very  unworthy  of  him,  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  such  unchanging  love  as  he 
had  given  me.  For  months  and  years  I dared 
not  listen  to  him,  dared  not  grant  myself  the 
blessedness,  the  rest  and  peace  he  offered  me. 
There  came  a time,  however,  when  I felt  that 
God  had  forgiven  me ; and  that  at  last  I might 
place  my  hand  in  his  without  the  fear  of  its 
being  to  him  who  held  it  a curse  rather  than  a 
blessing. 


ARMADALE. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,”  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,”  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISS  OWILT’8  DIARY. 

“ All  Saints*  Tesraob,  New  Road,  London, 
. “July  28 — Monday  night 

“T  CAN  hardly  hold  my  head  up,  I am  so 
JL  tired.  But,  in  my  situation,  I must  trust 
nothing  to  memory.  Before  I go  to  bed  I must 
write  my  customary  record  of  the  events  of  the 
day. 

“ So  far,  the  turn  ef  luck  in  my  favor  (it  was 
long  enough  before  it  took  the  turn !)  seems  like- 
ly to  continue.  I succeeded  in  forcing  Arma- 
dale— the  brute  required  nothing  short  of  forc- 
ing!)— to  leave  Thorpe- Ambrose  for  London 
alone  in  the  same  carriage  with  me,  before  all 
the  people  in  the  station.  There  was  a full  at- 
tendance of  dealers  in  small  scandal,  all  staring 
hard  at  us,  and  all  evidently  drawing  their  own 
conclusions.  Either  I knew  nothing  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  or  the  town-gossip  is  busy  enough  by 
this  time  with  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Gwilt. 

“ I had  some  difficulty  with  him  for  the  first 
half  hour  after  we  left  the  station.  The  guard 
(delightful  man! — I felt  so  grateful  to  him!) 
had  shut  us  up  together,  in  expectation  of  half- 
a-crown  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Armadale 
was  suspicious  of  me,  and  he  showed  it  plainly. 
Little  by  little  I tamed  my  wild  beast — partly 
by  taking  care  to  display  no  curiosity  about  his 
journey  to  town,  and  partly  by  interesting  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  friend  Midwinter,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  opportunity  that  now  offered 
itself  for  a reconciliation  between  them.  I kept 
harping  on  this  string  till  I set  his  tongue  going, 
and  made  him  amuse  me  as  a gentleman  is 


bound  to  do  when  he  has  the  honor  of  escorting 
a lady  on  a long  railway  journey. 

“ What  little  mind  he  has  was  fall,  of  course, 
of  his  own  affairs  and  Miss  Milroy’s.  No  words 
can  express  the  clumsiness  he  showed  in  trying 
to  talk  about  himself,  without  taking  me  into 
his  confidence  or  mentioning  Miss  Milroy’s  name. 
He  was  going  to  London,  he  gravely  informed 
me,  on  a matter  of  indescribable  interest  to  him. 
It  was  a secret  for  the  present,  but  he  hoped  to 
tell  it  me  soon  ; it  had  made  a great  difference 
already  in  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  the  slan- 
ders spoken  of  him  in  Thorpe- Ambrose ; he  was 
too  happy  to  care  what  the  scandal-mongers  said 
of  him  now,  and  he  should  soon  stop  their  mouths 
by  appearing  in  a new  character  that  would  sur- 
prise them  all.  So  he  blundered  on,  with  the 
firm  persuasion  that  he  was  keeping  me  quite  in 
the  dark.  It  Was  hard  not  to  laugh,  when  I 
thought  of  my  anonymous  letter  on  its  way  to 
the  major ; but  I managed  to  control  myself — 
though,  I must  own,  with  some  difficulty.  As 
the  time  wore  on  I began  to  feel  a terrible  ex- 
citement; the  position  was,  I think,  a little  too 
much  for  me.  There  I was,  alone  with  him, 
talking  in  the  most  innocent,  easy,  familiar  man- 
ner, and  having  it  in  my  mind  all  this  time  to 
brush  his  life  out  of  my  way,  when  the  moment 
comes,  as  I might  brush  a stain  off  my  gown. 
It  made  my  blood  leap  and  my  cheeks  flush.  I 
caught  myself  laughing  once  or  twice  much 
louder  than  I ought ; and  long  before  we  got  to 
London  I thought  it  desirable  to  put  my  face  in 
hiding  by  pulling  down  ray  veil. 

“ There  was  no  difficulty,  on  reaching  the 
terminus,  in  getting  him  to  come  in  the  cab 
with  me  to  the  hotel  where  Midwinter  is  staying. 
He  was  all  eagerness  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
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dear  friend — prinei pally,  T have  no  doubt,  be- 
cause lie  wainls  the  dear  friend  to  lend  ft  help- 
ing-hand to  the  elopement.  The  real  difficulty 
lay,  of  course,  with  Midwinter.  My  sudden 
journey  to  London  had  allowed  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  warn  him — or,  rather,  of 
writing  to  combat  his  superstitious  conviction 
that  he  and  his  former  frieud  are  better  apart, 
I thought  it  wise  to  leave  Armadale  in  the  cab 
at  the  door,  and  to  go  into  the  hotel  by  myself 
to  pave  the  way  for  him. 

“ Fortunately  Midwinter  had  not  gone  out. 


His  delight  at  seeing  me  some  days  sooner  than 
he  had  hoped  had  something  infectious  in  it,  1 
suppose.  Pooh ! 1 may  own  the  truth  to  my 
own  diary  ! There  was  a moment  when  I for- 
got every  thing  in  the  world  but  our  two  selves 
as  completely  as  he  did.  I felt  as  if  I was  back 
in  my  teens — until  I recovered  and  remembered 
the  loot  in  the  cab  at  the  door.  And  then  I was 
five-and-thifly  again  in  an  instant. 

“His  face  altered  when  he  heard  who  was 
below,  and  what  it  was  I wanted  of  him.  Ur 
looked  not  angry  but  distressed.  He  yielded, 
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however,  before  long,  not  to  my  reasons,  for  I 
gave  him  none,  but  to  my  entreaties.  His  old 
fondness  for  his  friend  might  possibly  have  had 
some  share  in  persuading  him  against  his  will;* 
but  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  acted  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  his  fondness  for  Me. 

44  I waited  in  the  sitting-room  while  he  went 
down  to  the  door ; so  I knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  between  them  when  they  first  saw  each 
other  again.  But  oh,  the  difference  between 
the  two  men  when  the  interval  had  passed,  and 
they  came  up  stairs  together  and  joined  me. 
They  were  both  agitated,  but  in  such  different 
ways ! The  hateful  Armadale,  so  loud  and  red 
and  clumsy;  the  dear,  lovable  Midwinter,  so 
pale  and  quiet,  with  such  a gentleness  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke,  and  such  tenderness  in 
his  eyes  every  time  they  turned  my  way  Ar- 
madale overlooked  me  as  completely  as  if  I had 
not  been  in  the  room.  He  referred  to  me  over 
and  over  again  in  the  conversation  ; he  constant- 
ly looked  at  me  to  see  what  I thought,  while  I 
sat  in  my  corner  silently  watching  them;  he 
wanted  to  go  with  me  and  see  me  safe  to  my 
lodgings,  and  spare  me  all  trouble  with  the  cab- 
man and  the  luggage.  When  I thanked  him 
and  declined,  Armadale  looked  unaffected,  re- 
lieved at  the  prospect  of  seeing  my.  back  turned 
at  last,  and  of  having  his  friend  all  to  himself. 

I left  him  with  his  awkward  elbows  half  over 
the  table,  scrawling  a letter  (no  doubt  to  Miss 
Milroy),  and  shouting  to  the  waiter  that  he 
wanted  a bed  at  the  hotel.  I had  calculated  (if 
I succeeded  in  reconciling  them)  on  his  staying 
as  a matter  of  course  where  he  found  his  friend 
staying.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  my  anticipa- 
tions realized,  and  to  know  that  I have  as  good 
as  got  him  now  under  my  own  eye. 

44  After  promising  to  let  Midwinter  know 
where  he  could  see  me  to-morrow,  I went  away 
in  the  cab  to  hunt  for  lodgings  by  myself. 

44  With  some  difficulty  I have  succeeded  in 
getting  a sitting-room  and  bedroom  to  suit  me 
in  this  house,  where  the  people  are  perfect  stran- 
gers to  me.  Having  paid  a week’s  rent  in  ad- 
vance (for  I naturally  preferred  dispensing  with 
a reference),  I find  myself  with  exactly  three 
shillings  and  ninepence  left  in  my  purse.  It  is 
impossible  to  ask  Midwinter  for  money,  after  he 
has  already  paid  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  note-of-hand. 

I must  borrow  something  to-morrow  on  my 
watch  and  chain  at  the  pawnbroker’s.  Enough 
to  keep  me  going  fora  fortnight  is  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  I want.  In  that  time,  or  in  less 
than  that  time,  Midwinter  will  have  married 
me. 

t 

41 July  29 tk.  Two  o'clock . — Early  in  the 
morning  I sent  a line  to  Midwinter,  telling  him 
that  he  would  find  me  here  at  three  this  after- 
noon. That  done,  I devoted  the  morning  to 
two  errands  of  my  own.  One  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning — it  was  only  to  raise  money  on  my 
watch  and  chain.  I got  more  than  I expected, 
and  more  (even  supposing  I buy  myself  one  or 
two  little  things  in  the  way  of  cheap  summer 


dress)  than  I am  at  all  likely  to  spend  before 
the  wedding-day. 

I f 4 The  other  errand  was  of  a far  more  serious 

kind.  It  led  me  into  an  attorney’s  office. 

44 1 was  well  aware  last  night  (though  I was 
too  weary  to  put  it  down  in  my  diary)  that  I 
could  not  possibly  see  Midwinter  this  morning, 
in  the  position  he  now  occupies  toward  me,  with- 
out at  least  apjtearing  to  take  him  into  my  con- 
fidence on  the  subject  of  myself  and  my  circum- 
stances. Excepting  one  necessary  consideration 
which  I must  be  careful  not  to  overlook,  there  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  my  drawing  on  my  in- 
vention, and  telling  him  any  story  1 please — 
for  thus  far  I have  told  no  story  to  any  body. 
Midwinter  went  away  to  London  before  it  was 
possible  to  approach  the  subject.  As  to  the  Mil- 
roys  (having  provided  them  with  the  customary 
reference),  I could  fortunately  keep  them  at 
arm’s-length  on  all  questions  relating  purely  to 
myself.  And  lastly,  when  I effected  my  mem- 
orable reconciliation  with  Armadale  on  the 
drive  in  front  of  the  house,  he  was  fool  enough 
to  be  too  generous  to  let  me  defend  my  charac- 
ter. When  I had  expressed  ray  regret  for  hav- 
ing lost  my  temper  and  threatened  Miss  Milroy, 
and  when  I had  accepted  his  assurance  that  my 
pupil  had  never  done  nor  meant  to  do  me  any 
injury,  he  was  too  magnanimous  to  hear  a word 
on  the  subject  of  ray  private  affairs.  Thus  I 
am  quite  unfettered  by  any  former  assertions  of 
ray  own ; and  I may  tell  any  story  I please — 
with  the  one  drawback  hinted  at  already  in  the 
shape  of  a restraint.  Whatever  I may  invent 
in  the  way  of  pure  fiction,  I must  preserve  the 
character  in  which  I have  appeared  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose — for,  with  the  notoriety  that  is  at- 
tached to  my  other  name , I have  no  other  choice 
but  to  marry  Midwinter  in  my  maiden  name  as 
4 Miss  Gwilt.* 

“This  was  the  consideration  that  took  me 
into  the  lawyer’s  office.  I felt  that  I must  in- 
form myself,  before  I saw  Midwinter  later  in 
the  day,  of  any  awkward  consequences  that  may 
follow  the  marriage  of  a widow  who  conceals 
her  widow’s  name. 

“Knowing  of  no  other  professional  person 
whom  I could  trust,  I went  boldly  to  the  law- 
yer who  had  my  interests  in  his  charge  at  that 
terrible  past  time  in  my  life  which  I have  more 
reason  than  ever  to  shrink  from  thinking  of  now. 
He  was  astonished,  and,  as  I could  plainly  de- 
tect, by  no  means  pleased  to  sec  me.  I hardly 
opened  my  lips  before  he  said  he  hoped  I was 
not  consulting  him  again  (with  a strong  em- 
phasis on  the  word)  on  my  own  account.  I 
took  the  hint,  and  put  the  question  I had  come 
to  a/k  in  the  interests  of  that  accommodating 
personage  on  such  occasions — an  absent  friend. 
The  lawyer  evidently  saw  through  it  at  once ; 
but  he  was  sharp  enough  to  turn  my  ‘friend’  to 
good  account  on  his  side.  He  said  he  would 
answer  the  question  as  a matter  of  courtesy  to- 
ward a lady  represented  by  myself ; but  he  must 
make  it  a condition  that  this  consultation  of  him 
by  deputy  should  go  no  further. 
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44  I accepted  his  terms,  for  I really  respected 
the  clever  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  keep 
me  at  arm’s-length  without  violating  the  laws 
of  good-breeding.  In  two  minutes  I heard  what 
he  had  to  say,  mastered  it  in  my  own  mind,  and 
went  out. 

44  Short  as  it  was,  the  consultation  told  me 
every  thing  I wanted  to  know.  I risk  nothing 
by  marrying  Midwinter  in  my  maiden  instead 
of  my  widow's  name.  The  marriage  is  a good 
marriage  in  this  way — that  it  can  only  be  set 
aside  if  my  husband  finds  out  the  imposture, 
and  takes  proceedings  to  invalidate  our  mar- 
riage in  my  lifetime.  That  is  the  lawyer's  an- 
swer in  the  lawyer’s  own  words.  It  relieves  me 
at  once — in  this  direction,  at  any  rate— of  all 
apprehension  about  the  future.  The  only  im- 
posture my  husband  will  ever  discover — and 
then  only  if  he  happens  to  be  on  the  spot — is 
the  imposture  that  puts  me  in  the  place,  and 
gives  me  the  income,  of  Armadale's  widow; 
and  by  that  time  I shall  have  invalidated  my 
own  marriage  forever. 

44  Half  past  two ! He  will  be  here  in  half  an 
hour.  I must  go  and  ask  my  glass  how  I look. 
I must  rouse  my  invention,  and  make  up  my 
little  domestic  romance.  Am  I feeling  nervous 
about  it  ? Something  flutters  in  the  place  where 
my  heart  used  to  be.  At  five-and-thirty  too ! 
and  after  such  a life  as  mine ! 

44 Six  o'clock . — Ho  has  just  gone.  The  day 
for  our  marriage  is  a day  determined  on  already. 

44 1 have  tried  to  rest  and  recover  myself.  I 
can't  rest.  I have  come  back  to  these  leaves. 
There  is  much  to  be  written  in  them  since  Mid- 
winter has  been  here  that  concerns  me  nearly. 

44  Let  me  begin  with  what  I hate  most  to  re- 
member, and  so  be  the  sooner  done  with  it — 
let  me  begin  with  the  paltry  string  of  falsehoods 
I told  him  about  my  family  troubles. 

44  What  can  be  the  secret  of  this  man’s  hold 
on  me  ? How  is  it  that  he  alters  me  so  that  I 
hardly  know  myself  again  ? I was  like  myself 
in  the  railway  carriage  yesterday  with  Arma- 
dale. It  was  surely  frightful  to  be  talking  to 
the  living  man,  through  the  whole  of  that  long 
journey,  with  the  knowledge  in  me  all  the  while 
that  I meant  to  be  his  widow — and  yet  I was 
only  excited  and  fevered.  Hour  after  hour  I 
never  shrunk  once  from  speaking  to  Armadale 
— but  the  first  trumpery  falsehood  I told  Mid- 
winter turned  me  cold  when  I saw  that  he  be- 
lieved it ! I felt  a dreadful  hysterical  choking 
in  the  throat  when  he  entreated  me  not  to  re- 
veal my  troubles.  And  once — I am  horrified 
when  I think  of  it— once,  when  he  said,  4 If  I 
could  love  you  more  dearly,  I should  love  you 
more  dearly  now,’  I was  within  a hair’s-breadth 
of  turning  traitor  to  myself!  I was  on  the  very 
point  of  crying  out  to  him, 4 Lies ! all  lies ! I’m 
a fiend  in  human  shape ! Marry  the  wretched- 
est  creature  that  prowls  the  streets,  and  you  will 
marry  a better  woman  than  me!’  Yes!  the 
seeing  his  eyes  moisten,  the  hearing  his  voice 
tremble  while  I was  deceiving  him,  shook  me  in 


that  way.  I have  seen  handsomer  men  by  hun- 
dreds, cleverer  men  by  hundreds.  What  can 
this  man  have  roused  in  me?  Is  it  Love?  I 
thought  I had  loved,  never  to  love  again.  Does 
a woman  not  love  when  the  man’s  hardness  to 
her  drives  her  to  drown  herself?  A man  drove 
me  to  that  last  despair  in  days  gone  by.  Did 
all  my  misery  at  that  time  come  from  some- 
thing which  was  not  Love?  Have  I lived  to 
be  five-and-thirty,  and  am  I only  feeling  now 
what  Love  really  is? — now,  when  it  is  too  late? 
Ridiculous ! Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  ask- 
ing? What  do  I know  about  it?  What  does 
any  woman  ever  know?  The  more  we  think 
of  it  the  more  we  deceive  ourselves.  I wish  I 
had  been  bom  an  animal.  My  beauty  might 
have  been  of  some  use  to  me  then — it  might 
have  got  me  a good  master. 

“Here  is  a whole  page  of  my  diary  filled; 
and  nothing  written  yet  that  is  of  the  slightest 
use  to  me ! My  miserable  made-up  story  must 
be  told  over  again  here,  while  the  incidents  are 
fresh  in  my  memory— or  how  am  I to  refer  to 
it  consistently  on  after-occasions  when  I may 
be  obliged  to  speak  of  it  again  ? 

44  There  was  nothing  new  in  what  I told  him : 
it  was  the  commonplace  rubbish  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries.  A dead  father ; a lost  fortune ; 
vagabond  brothers,  whom  I dread  ever  seeing 
again;  a bedridden  mother  dependent  on  my 
exertions — No ! I can’t  write  it  down  ! I 
hate  myself,  I despise  myself,  when  I remember 
that  he  believed  it  because  I said  it — that  he  was 
distressed  by  it  because  it  was  my  story!  I 
will  face  the  chances  of  contradicting  myself— I 
will  risk  discovery  and  ruin — any  thing  rather 
than  dwell  on  that  contemptible  deception  of 
him  a moment  longer. 

44  My  lies  came  to  an  end  at  last.  And  then 
he  talked  to  me  of  himself  and  of  his  prospects. 
Oh,  what  a relief  it  was  to  turn  to  that,  at  the 
time ! What  a relief  it  is  to  come  to  it  now ! 

4 4 He  has  accepted  the  offer  about  which  he 
wrote  to  me  at  Thorpe-Ambrose ; and  he  is  now 
engaged  as  occasional  foreign  correspondent  to 
the  new  newspaper.  His  first  destination  is 
Naples.  I wish  it  had  been  some  other  place ; 
for  I have  certain  past  associations  with  Naples 
which  I am  not  at  all  anxious  to  renew.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  he  is  to  leave  England 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  of  next  month.  Be- 
fore that  time,  therefore,  I,  who  am  to  go  with 
him,  must  go  with  him  as  his  wife. 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about 
the  marriage.  All  this  part  of  it  is  so  easy  that 
I begin  to  dread  an  accident.  The  proposal  to 
keep  the  thing  strictly  private — which  it  might 
have  embarrassed  me  to  make  — comes  from 
him.  Marrying  me  in  his  own  name — the 
name  that  he  has  kept  concealed  from  every 
living  creature  but  myself  and  Mr.  Brock — it 
is  his  interest  that  not  a soul  who  knows  him 
should  be  present  at  the  ceremony ; his  friend 
Armadale  least  of  all.  He  has  been  a week 
in  London  already.  When  another  week  has 
passed  he  proposes  to  get  the  License,  and  to 
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be  married  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  par- 
ish in  which  the  hotel  is  situated.  These  are 
the  only  necessary  formalities.  I had  but  to 
say  ‘ Yes*  (he  told  me),  and  to  feel  no  further 
anxiety  about  the  future.  I said  ‘Yes,’  with 
such  a devouring  anxiety  about  the  future  that 
I was  afraid  he  would  see  it.  What  minutes 
the  next  few  minutes  were,  when  he  whispered 
delicious  words  to  me,  while  I hid  my  face  on 
his  breast ! 

“ I recovered  myself  first,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  subject  of  Armadale;  having  my  own 
reasons  for  wanting  to  know  what  they  said  to 
each  other  after  I had  left  them  yesterday. 

“The  manner  in  which  Midwinter  replied 
showed  me  that  he  was  speaking  under  the  re- 
straint of  respecting  a confidence  placed  in  him 
by  his  friend.  Long  before  he  had  done  I de- 
tected what  the  confidence  was.  Armadale  had 
been  consulting  him  (exactly  as  I anticipated) 
on  the  subject  of  the  elopement.  Although  he 
appears  to  have  remonstrated  against  taking  the 
girl  secretly  away  from  her  home,  Midwinter 
seems  to  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  speaking 
strongly ; remembering  (widely  different  as  the 
circumstances  are)  that  he  was  contemplating 
a private  marriage  himself.  I gathered,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  had  produced  very  little  effect  by 
what  -he  had  said ; and  that  Armadale  had  al- 
ready carried  out  his  absurd  intention  of  con- 
sulting the  head-clerk  in  the  pffice  of  his  Lon- 
don lawyers. 

“Having  got  as  far  as  this,  Midwinter  put 
the  question  which  I felt  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  He  asked  if  I objected  to  our  engage- 
ment being  mentioned  in  the  strictest  secrecy  to 
his  friend. 

“‘I  will  answer,’  he  said,  ‘for  Allan’s  re- 
specting any  confidence  that  I place  in  him. 
And  I will  undertake,  when  the  time  comes,  so 
to  use  my  influence  over  him  as  to  prevent  his 
being  present  at  the  marriage,  and  discovering 
(what  he  must  never  know)  that  my  name  is  the 
same  as  his  own.  It  would  help  me,*  he  went 
on,  ‘ to  speak  more  strongly  to  him  about  the 
object  that  has  brought  him  to  London,  if  I can 
requite  the  frankness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
of  his  private  affajrs  to  me,  by  the  same  frank- 
ness on  my  side.’ 

“I  had  no  choice  but  to  give  the  necessary 
permission,  and  I gave  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me  to  know  what  course  Major 
Milroy  takes  with  his  daughter  and  Armadale, 
after  receiving  my  anonymous  letter ; and,  un- 
less I invite  Armadale’s  confidence  in  some  way, 
I am  nearly  certain  to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
Let  him  once  be  trusted  with  the  knowledge 
that  I am  to  be  Midwinter’s  wife ; and  what  he 
tells  his  friend  about  his  love-affair  he  will  tell  me. 

“When  it  had  been  understood  between  us 
that  Armadale  was  to  be  taken  into  our  confi- 
dence, we  began  to  talk  about  ourselves  again. 
How  the  time  flew!  What  a sweet  enchant- 
ment it  was  to  forget  every  thing  in  his  arms ! 
How  he  loves  mo! — ah,  poor  fellow,  how  he 
loves  me ! 


“I  have  promised  to  meet  him  to-morrow 
morning  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  less  he  is 
seen  here  the  better.  The  people  in  this  house 
are  strangers  to  me  certainly — but  it  may  be 
wise  to  consult  appearances,  and  not  to  produce 
the  impression,  even  on  their  minds,  that  Mid- 
winter is  engaged  to  me.  Now  I think  of  it,  it 
might  be  wiser  still  to  get  Armadale  to  pay  me 
some  visits,  and  to  set  these  people  thinking  (as 
I have  set  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  people  thinking) 
that  he  is  the  man  who  is  to  marry  me ! If  any 
after-inquiries  are  made,  when  I have  run  my 
grand  risk,  the  testimony  of  my  London  land- 
lady might  be  testimony  worth  having. 

“That  wretched  old  Bashwood!  Writing 
of  Thorpe-Ambrose  reminds  me  of  him.  What 
will  he  say  when  the  town-gossip  tells  him  that 
Armadale  has  taken  me  to  London,  in  a car- 
riage reserved  for  ourselves?  It  really  is  too 
absurd  in  a man  of  Bashwood’s  age  and  appear- 
ance to  presume  to  be  iu  love ! 

“July  30  tk.  News  at  last!  Armadale  has 
heard  from  Miss  Milroy.  My  anonymous  let- 
ter has  produced  its  effect.  The  girl  is  removed 
from  Thorpe-Ambrose  already ; and  the  whole 
project  of  the  elopement  is  blown  to  the  winds 
at  once  and  forever.  This  was  the  substance 
of  what  Midwinter  had  to  tell  me,  when  I met 
him  in  the  Park.  I affected  to  be  excessively 
astonished,  and  to  feel  the  necessary  feminine 
longing  to  know  all  the  particulars.  * Not  that 
I expect  to  have  my  curiosity  satisfied/  I added, 

‘ for  Mr.  Armadale  and  I are  little  better  than 
mere  acquaintances,  after  all.’ 

“‘You  are  far  more  than  a mere  acquaint- 
ance in  Allan’s  eyes, ’ said  Midwinter.  ‘ Having 
your  permission  to  trust  him,  I have  already 
told  him  how  near  and  dear  you  are  to  me.' 

“Hearing  this,  I thought  it  desirable,  before 
I put  any  questions  about  Miss  Milroy,  to  attend 
to  my  own  interests  first,  and  to  find  out  what 
effect  the  announcement  of  my  coming  marriage 
had  produced  on  Armadale.  It  was  possible 
that  he  might  be  still  suspicious  of  me,  and  that 
the  inquiries  he  made  in  London,  at  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy’s  instigation,  might  be  still  hanging  on  his 
mind. 

“ ‘ Did  Mr.  Armadale  seem  surprised,’  I asked, 
‘when  you  told  him  of  our  engagepaent,  and 
when  you  said  it  was  to  be  kept  a secret  from 
every  body?* 

“ ‘He  seemed  greatly  surprised,’  said  Mid- 
winter, ‘ to  hear  that  we  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. All  he  said  when  I told  him  it  must  be 
kept  a secret  was,  that  he  supposed  there  were 
family  reasons  on  your  side  for  making  the  mar- 
riage a private  one.’ 

“ ‘ What  did  you  say,’  I inquired,  ‘ when  he 
made  that  remark  ?' 

“ ‘ I said  there  were  family  reasons  on  my 
side,  ’ answered  Midwinter.  ‘ And  1 thought  it 
right  to  add — considering  that  Allan  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  misled  by  the  ignorant  dis- 
trust of  you  at  Thorpe-Ambrose — that  you  had 
confided  to  me  the  whole  of  your  sad  family 
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story,  and  that  yon  had  amply  justified,  in  my 
eyes,  your  unwillingness  to  speak  of  your  pri- 
vate affairs,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances/ 

(“I  breathed  freely  again.  He  had  said  just 
what  was  wanted,  just  in  the  right  way.) 

44  4 Thank  you,  ’ I said,  4 for  putting  me  right 
in  your  friend’s  estimation.  Does  he  wish  to 
see  me  ?’  I added,  by  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
other  subject  of  Miss  Milroy  and  the  elopement. 

44  4 He  is  longing  to  see  you,’  returned  Mid- 
winter. 4 He  is  in  great  distress,  poor  fellow — 
distress  which  I have  done  my  best  to  soothe, 
but  which  I believe  would  yield  far  more  readi- 
ly to  a woman’s  sympathy  than  to  mine/ 

44  4 Where  is  he  now?’  I asked. 

44  He  was  at  the  hotel ; and  to  the  hotel  I in- 
stantly proposed  that  we  should  go.  It  is  a 
busy,  crowded  place ; and  (with  my  veil  down) 
I have  less  fear  of  compromising  myself  there 
than  at  my  quiet  lodgings.  Besides,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  me  to  know  what  Armadale  does 
next,  under  this  total  change  of  circumstances 
— for  I must  so  control  his  proceedings  as  to  get 
him  away  from  England  if  I can.  We  took  a 
cab : such  was  my  eagerness  to  sympathize  with 
the  heart-broken  lover,  that  we  took  a cab. 

44  Any  thing  so  ridiculous  as  Armadale’s  be- 
havior under  the  double  shock  of  discovering 
that  his  young  lady  has  been  taken  away  from 
him,  and  that  I am  to  be  married  to  Midwinter, 
I never  before  witnessed  in  all  my  experience. 
To  say  that  he  was  like  a child  is  a libel  on  all 
children  who  are  not  born  idiots.  He  congrat- 
ulated me  on  my  coming  marriage,  and  exe- 
crated the  unknown  wretch  who  had  written 
the  anonymous  letter,  little  thinking  that  he 
was  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  person  in 
one  and  the  same  breath.  Now  he  submissively 
acknowledged  that  Major  Milroy  had  his  rights 
as  a father,  and  now  he  reviled  the  major  as 
having  no  feeling  for  any  thing  but  his  mechan- 
ics and  his  clock.  At  one  moment  he  started 
up,  with  the  tears  in  hi9  eyes,  and  declared  that 
his  4 darling  Neelie’  was  an  angel  on  earth.  At 
another  he  sat  down  sulkily,  and  thought  that 
a girl  of  her  spirit  might  have  run  away  on  the 
spot  and  joined  him  in  London.  After  a good 
half  hour  of  this  absurd  exhibition  I succeeded 
in  quieting  him  ; and  then  a few  words  of  ten- 
der inquiry  produced  what  I had  expressly  come 
to  the  hotel  to  see — Miss  Milroy’s  letter. 

' 44  It  was  outrageously  long  and  rambling  and 
confused — in  short,  the  letter  of  a fool.  I had 
to  wade  through  plenty  of  vulgar  sentiment  and 
lamentation,  and  to  lose  time  and  patience  over 
maudlin  and  nauseous  outbursts  of  affection,  of 
kisses  inclosed  in  circles  of  ink.  However,  I 
contrived  to  extract  the  information  I wanted  at 
last ; and  here  it  is : 

44  The  major,  on  receipt  of  my  anonymous 
warning,  appears  to  have  sent  at  once  for  his 
daughter,  and  to  have  shown  her  the  letter. 
4 You  know  what  a hard  life  I lead  with  your 
mother;  don't  make  it  harder  still,  Neelie,  by 
deceiving  me/  That  was  all  the  poor  old  gen- 


tleman said.  I always  did  like  the  major ; 
' and,  though  he  was  afraid  to  show  it,  I know  he 
I always  liked  me.  His  appeal  to  his  daughter 
(if  her  account  of  it  is  to  be  believed)  cut  her  to 
the  heart.  She  burst  out  crying  (let  her  alone 
for  crying  at  the  right  moment!),  and  confessed 
every  thing. 

44  After  giving  her  time  to  recover  herself  (if 
he  had  given  her  a good  box  on  the  earait  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose!)  the  major 
seems  to  have  put  certain  questions,  and  to  have 
become  convinced  (as  I was  convinced  myself) 
that  histdaughter’s  heart,  or  fancy,  or  whatever 
she  calls  it,  was  really  and  truly  set  on  Arma- 
dale. The  discovery  evidently  distressed  as  well 
as  surprised  him.  He  appears  to  have  hesitated, 
and  to  have  maintained  his  own  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Miss  Neelie’s  lover  for  some  little 
time.  But  his  daughter’s  tears  and  entreaties 
(so  like  the  weakness  of  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man !)  shook  him  at  last.  Though  he  firmly 
refused  to  allow  of  any  marriage  engagement  at 
present,  he  consented  to  overlook  the  clandes- 
tine meetings  in  the  Park,  and  to  put  Arma- 
dale’s fitness  to  become  his  son-in-law  to  the 
test,  on  certain  conditions. 

4 4 These  conditions  are,  that  for  the  next  six 
months  to  come  all  communication  is  to  be 
broken  off,  both  personally  and  by  writing,  be- 
tween Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy.  That  space 
of  time  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  young  gentle- 
man as  he  himself  thinks  best,  and  by  the  young 
lady  in  completing  her  education  at  school.  If 
when  the  six  months  have  passed  they  are  both 
still  of  the  same  mind,  and  if  Armadale’s  con- 
duct in  the  interval  has  been  such  as  to  improve 
the  major’s  opinion  of  him,  he  will  be  allowed 
to  present  himself  in  the  character  of  Miss  Mil- 
roy's  suitor;  and  in  six  months  more,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  marriage  may  take  place. 

44 1 declare  I could  kiss  the  dear  old  major  if 
I was  only  within  reach  of  him ! If  I had  been 
at  his  elbow,  and  had  dictated  the  conditions 
myself,  I could  have  asked  for  nothing  better 
than  this.  Six  months  of  total  separation  be- 
tween Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy!  In  half 
that  time — with  all  communication  cut  off  be- 
tween the  two — it  must  go  hard  with  me  indeed 
if  I don’t  find  myself  dressed  in  the  necessary 
mourning,  and  publicly  recognized  asN  Arma- 
dale’s widow. 

44  But  I am  forgetting  the  girl’s  letter.  She 
gives  her  father’s  reasons  for  making  his  condi- 
tions in  her  father’s  own  words.  The  major 
seems  to  have  spoken  so  sensibly  and  so  feeling- 
ly that  he  left  his  daughter  no  decent  alterna- 
tive— and  he  leaves  Armadale  no  decent  altern- 
ative— but  to  submit.  As  well  as  I can  remember 
it,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  to  Miss 
Neelie  in  these,  or  nearly  in  these  terms : 

44  4 Don’t  think  I am  behaving  cruelly  to  you, 
my  dear ; I am  merely  asking  you  to  put  Mr. 
Armadale  to  the  proof.  It  is  not  only  right,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  you  should  hold  no 
communication  with  him  for  some  time  to  come 
— and  I will  show  you  why.  In  the  first  place, 
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if  you  go  to  school,  the  necessary  rules  in  such 
places — necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  other  girls 
— would  not  permit  you  to  see  Mr  Armadale  or 
to  receive  letters  from  him ; and,  if  you  are  to 
become  mistress  of  Thorpe- Ambrose,  you  must 
finish  your  education ; for  you  would  be  ashamed, 
and  I should  be  ashamed,  if  you  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  a lady  of  station  without  having  the 
accomplishments  which  all  ladies  of  station  are 
expected  to  possess.  In  the  second  place,  I 
want  to  see  whether  Mr.  Armadale  will  con- 
tinue to  think  of  you  as  he  thinks  now,  without 
being  encouraged  in  his  attachment  by  seeing 
you,  or  reminded  of  it  by  hearing  from  you.  If 
I am  wrong  in  thinking  him  flighty  and  unre- 
liable, and  if  your  opinion  of  him  is  the  right 
one,  this  is  not  putting  the  young  man  to  an 
unfair  test — true  love  survives  much  longer  sep- 
aration than  a separation  of  six  months.  And 
when  that  time  is  over,  and  well  over — and 
when  I have  had  him  under  my  eye  for  another 
six  months,  and  have  learned  to  think  as  highly 
of  him  as  you  do — even  then,  my  dear,  after  all 
that  terrible  delay,  you  will  still  be  a married 
woman  before  you  are  eighteen.  Think  of  this, 
Neelie,  and  show  that  you  love  me  and  trust  me 
by  accepting  my  proposals.  I wll  hold  no  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Armadale  myself.  I will 
leave  it  to  you  to  write  and  tell  him  what  has 
been  decided  on.  He  may  write  back  one  letter, 
and  one  only,  to  acquaint  you  with  his  decision. 
After  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation,  no- 
thing more  is  to  be  said,  and  nothing  more  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  kept  strictly 
private  between  ourselves  until  the  six  months* 
interval  is  at  an  end.* 

“ To  this  effect  the  major  spoke.  His  be-  | 
havior  to  that  little  slut  of  a girl  has  produced 
a stranger  impression  on  me  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  letter.  It  has  set  me  thinking  (me,  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world!)  of  what  they  call 
‘a  moral'difficulty.’  We  are  perpetually  told 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  connection  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Can  there  not?  Here  is  Ma- 
jor Milroy  doing  exactly  what  an  excellent  fa- 
ther, at  once  kind  and  prudent,  affect jonate  and 
firm,  would  do  under  the  circumstances — and 
by  that  very  course  of  conduct  he  has  now 
smoothed  the  way  for  me , as  completely  as  if  he 
had  been  the  chosen  accomplice  of  that  abomin- 
able creature,  Miss  Gwilt.  Only  think  of  my 
reasoning  in  this  way!  But  I am  in  such  good 
spirits  I can  do  any  thing  to-day.  I have  not 
looked  so  bright  and  so  young  as  I look  now 
for  months  past ! 

“To  return  to  the  letter,  for  the  last  time — 
it  is  so  excessively  dull  and  stupid  that  I really 
can’t  help  wandering  away  from  it  into  reflec- 
tions of  my  own,  as  a mere  relief. 

“After  informing  her  disconsolate  swain  that 
she  meant  to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  beloved  fa- 
ther’s wishes  (the  brazen  assurance  of  her  set- 
ting up  for  a martyr  after  what  has  happened 
exceeds  any  thing  I ever  heard  or  read  of!), 
Miss  Neelie  next  mentioned  that  the  major  pro- 
posed taking  her  to  the  sea-side  for  change  of 


air,  during  the  few  days  that  were  still  to  elapse 
before  she  went  to  school.  Armadale  was  to 
send  his  answer  by  return  of  post,  and  to  ad- 
dress her,  under  cover  to  her  father,  at  Lowes- 
toft. With  this,  and  with  a last  outburst  of 
tender  protestation,  crammed  crookedly  into  a 
comer  of  the  page,  the  letter  ended.  (N.B. — 
The  major’s  object  in  taking  her  to  the  sea-side 
is  plain  enough.  He  still  privately  distrusts 
Armadale,  and  he  is  wisely  determined  to  pre- 
vent any  more  clandestine  meetings  in  the  park, 
before  the  girl  is  safely  disposed  of  at  school.) 

“ When  I had  done  with  the  letter— I had 
requested  permission  to  read  parts  of  it  which 
I particularly  admired,  for  the  second  and  third 
time ! — we  all  consulted  together  in  a friendly 
way  about  what  Armadale  was  to  do. 

“He  was  fool  enough,  at  the  outset,  to  pro- 
test against  submitting  to  Major  Milroy’s  con- 
ditions. He  declared,  with  his  odious  red  face, 
looking  the  picture  of  brute  health,  that  he  should 
never  survive  a six  months’  separation  from  his 
beloved  Neelie.  Midwinter  (as  may  easily  be 
imagined)  looked  a little  ashamed  of  him,  and 
joined  me  in  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  We 
showed  him,  what  would  have  been  plain  enough 
to  any  body  but  a booby,  that  there  was  no  hon- 
orable, or  even  decent,  alternative  left  but  to 
follow  the  example  of  submission  set  by  the 
young  lady.  ‘Wait — and  you  will  have  her 
for  your  wife,*  was  what  I said.  ‘Wait — and 
you  will  force  the  major  to  alter  his  unjust  opin- 
ion of  you,’  was  what  Midwinter  added.  With 
two  clever  people  hammering  common  sense  into 
his  head  at  that  rate,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  head  gave  way,  and  he  submitted. 

“Having  decided  him  to  accept  the  major’s 
conditions  (I  was  careful  to  warn  him,  before  be 
wrote  to  Miss  Milroy,  that  my  engagement  to 
Midwinter  was  to  be  kept  as  strictly  secret  Ax>m 
her  as  from  every  body  else),  the  next  question 
we  had  to  settle  related  to  his  future  proceed- 
ings. I was  ready  with  the  necessary  arguments 
to  stop  him,  if  he  had  proposed  returning  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  But  he  proposed  nothing  of 
the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared,  of  his 
own  accord,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
go  back.  The  place  and  the  people  were  asso- 
ciated with  every  thing  that  was  hateful  to  him. 
There  would  be  no  Miss  Milroy  now  to  meet 
him  in  the  park,  and  no  Midwinter  to  keep  him 
company  in  the  solitary  house.  * I’d  rather  break 
stones  on  the  road,’  was  the  sensible  and  cheer-' 
ful  way  in  which  he  put  it,  ‘ than  go  back  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  ’ 

“The  first  suggestion  after  this  came  from 
Midwinter.  The  sly  old  clergyman  who  gave 
Mrs.  Oldershaw  and  me  so  much  trouble,  has,  it 
seems,  been  ill ; but  has  been  latterly  reported 
better.  * Why  not  go  to  Somersetshire,*  said 
Midwinter,  * and  see  your  good  friend,  and  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Brock?* 

“Armadale  caught  at  the  proposal  readily 
enough.  He  longed,  in  the  first  place,  to  see 
‘dear  old  Brock,*  and  he  longed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  see  his  yacht.  Yes ; he  would  stay  IT 
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few  days  more  in  London  with  Midwinter,  and 
then  he  would  go  to  Somersetshire.  But  what 
after  that  ? 

44  Seeing  my  opportunity,  7 came  to  the  res- 
cue this  time.  * You  have  got  a yacht,  Mr.  Ar- 
madale,1 I said ; 4 and  you  know  that  Midwinter 
is  going  to  Italy.  When  you  are  tired  of  Som- 
ersetshire, why  not  make  a,  voyage  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  meet  your  friend,  and  your 
Mend's  wife,  at  Naples?1 

“I  made  the  allusion  to  4 his  friend’s  wife,1 
with  the  most  becoming  modesty  and  confusion. 
Armadale  was  enchanted.  I had  hit  on  the 
best  of  all  ways  of  occupying  the.  wear y time. 
He  started  up  and  wrung  my  hand  in  quite  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude.  How  I do  hate  people  who 
can  only  express  their  feelings  by  hurting  other 
peoples'  hands ! 

“Midwinter  was  as  pleased  with  my  proposal 
as  Armadale ; but  he  saw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out.  He  considered  the  yacht 
too  small  for  a cruise  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  hire  a larger  ves- 
sel. His  friend  thought  otherwise.  I left  them 
arguing  the  question.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
me  to  have  made  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Armadale  will  not  return  to  Thorpe-Ambrose ; 
and  to  have  decided  him,  in  the  second  place, 
on  going  abroad.  He  may  go  how  he  likes.  I 
should  prefer  the  small  yacht  myself— for  there 
seems  to  be  a chance  that  the  small  yacht  might 
do  me  the  inestimable  service  of  drowning 
him 

“Fire  o'clock. — The  excitement  of  feeling 
that  I have  got  Armadale's  future  movements 
completely  under  my  own  control  made  me  so 
restless,  when  I returned  to  my  lodgings,  that 
I was  obliged  to  go  out  again  and  do  some- 
thing. A new  interest  to  occupy  me  being 
what  I wanted,  I went  to  Pimlico  to  have  it  out 
with  Mother  Oldershaw. 

44 1 walked — and  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
way  that  I would  begin  by  quarreling  with  her. 
One  of  my  notes  of  hand  being  paid  already, 
and  Midwinter  being  willing  to  pay  the  other 
two  when  they  fall  due,  my  present  position 
with  the  old  wretch  is  as  independent  a one  as  I 
could  desire.  I always  get  the  better  of  her 
when  it  comes  to  a downright  battle  between 
us,  and  find  her  wonderfully  civil  and  obliging 
the  moment  I have  made  her  feel  that  mine  is 
the  strongest  will  of  the  two.  In  my  present 
situation  she  might  be  of  use  to  me  in  various 
ways,  if  I could  secure  her  assistance  without 
trusting  her  with  secrets  which  I am  now  more 
than  ever  determined  to  keep  to  myself.  That 
was  my  idea  as  I walked  to  Pimlico.  Upset- 
ting Mother  Oldershaw’s  nerves,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  twisting  her  round  my  little 
finger,  in  the  second,  promised  me,  as  I thought, 
an  interesting  occupation  for  the  rest  of  the  aft- 
ernoon. 

“When  I got  to  Pimlico  a surprise  was  in 
store  for  me.  The  house  was  shut  up — not 
only  on  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  side,  but  on  Doctor 


Downward’s  as  well.  A padlock  was  on  the 
shop-door;  and  a man  was  hanging  about  on 
the  watch,  who  might  have  beeu  an  ordinary 
idler  certainly,  but  who  looked,  to  my  mind, 
like  a policeman  in  disguise. 

44  Knowing  the  risks  the  doctor  runs  in  his 
particular  form  of  practice,  I suspected  at  once 
that  something  serious  had  happened,  and  that 
even  cunning  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  compromised 
this  time.  Without  stopping,  or  making  any 
inquiry,  therefore,  I called  the  first  cab  that 
passed  me  and  drove  to  the  post-office,  to  which 
I had  desired  my  letters  to  be  forwarded  if  any 
came  for  me  after  I left  my  Thorpe-Ambrose 
lodging. 

44  On  inquiry  a letter  was  produced  for  ‘Miss 
Gwilt.1  It  was  in  Mother  Oldershaw’s  hand- 
writing, and  it  told  me  (ns  I had  supposed)  that 
the  doctor  had  got  into  a serious  difficulty — 
that  she  was  herself  more  unfortunately  mixed 
up  in  the  matter — and  that  they  were  both  in 
hiding  for  the  present.  The  letter  ended  with 
some  sufficiently  venomous  sentences  about  my 
conduct  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  with  a warn- 
ing that  I have  not  heard  the  last  of  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw yet.  It  relieved  me  to  find  her  writing  in 
this  wny — for  she  would  have  been  civil  and 
cringing  if  she  had  had  any  suspicion  of  what  I 
have  really  got  in  view.  I burned  the  letter  as 
soon  as  the  candles  came  up.  And  there,  for 
the  present,  is  an  end  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Mother  Jezebel  and  me.  I must  do  all 
my  own  dirty  work  now — and  I shall  be  all  the 
safer,  perhaps,  for  trusting  nobody’s  hands  to  do 
it  but  my  own. 

“July  3J  st. — More  useful  information  forme. 
I met  Midwinter  again  in  the  Park  (on  the  pre- 
text that  my  reputation  might  suffer  if  lie  called 
too  often  at  my  lodgings) ; and  heard  the  last 
news  of  Armadale  since  I left  the  hotel  yesterday. 

44  After  he  had  written  to  Miss  Milroy,  Mid- 
winter took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
about  the  necessary  business  arrangements  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  the  great  house.  It  was 
decided  that  the  servants  should  be  put  on  board 
wages,  and  that  Mr.  Bashwood  should  be  left  in 
charge.  (Somehow  I don’t  like  this  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bashwood  in  connection  with  my 
present  interests,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.) 
The  next  question — the  question  of  money — was 
settled  at  once  by  Armadale  himself.  All  his 
available  ready-money  (a  large  sum)  is  to  be 
lodged  by  Mr.  Bashwood  in  Coutts’s  Bank,  and 
to  be  there  deposited  in  Armadale’s  name.  This, 
be  Baid,  would  save  him  the  worry  of  any  fur- 
ther letter-writing  to  his  steward,  and  would 
enable  him  to  get  what  he  wanted,  when  he 
went  abroad,  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  plan 
thus  proposed  being  certainly  the  simplest  and 
the  safest,  was  adopted  with  Midwinter’s  full 
concurrence;  and  hero  the  business  discussion 
would  have  ended,  if  the  everlasting  Mr.  Bash- 
wood had  not  turned  up  again  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  prolonged  it  in  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion. 
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14  On  reflection,  it  seems  to  have  struck  Mid- 
winter that  the  whole  responsibility  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  ought  not  to  rest  on  Mr.  Bashwood’s 
shoulders.  Without  in  the  least  distrusting 
him,  Midwinter  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  ought 
to  have  somebody  set  over  him  to  apply  to  in 
case  of  emergency.  Armadale  made  no  objec- 
tion to  this ; he  only  asked,  in  his  helpless  way, 
who  the  person  was  to  be  ? 

“ The  answer  was  not  an  easy  one  to  arrive 
at.  Either  of  the  two  solicitors  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  might  have  been  employed — but  Arma- 
dale was  on  bad  terms  with  both  of  them.  Any 
reconciliation  with  such  a bitter  enemy  as  the 
elder  lawyer,  Mr.  Darch,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; and  reinstating  Mr.  Pedgift  in  his  former 
position  implied  a tacit  sanction  on  Armadale’s 
part  of  the  lawyer’s  abominable  conduct  toward 
me,  which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect and  regard  that  he  felt  for  the  lady  who 
was  soon  to  be  his  friend’s  wife.  After  some 
further  discussion  Midwinter  hit  on  a new  sug- 
gestion which  appeared  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
He  proposed  that  Armadale  should  write  to  a 
respectable  solicitor  at  Norwich,  stating  his  po- 
sition in  general  terms,  and  requesting  that 
gentleman  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
act  as  Mr.  Bashwood’s  adviser  and  superintend- 
ent when  occasion  required.  Norwich  being 
within  an  easy  railway  ride  of  Thorpe- Ambrose, 
Armadale  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  and 
promised  to  write  to  the  Norwich  lawyer.  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  make  some  mistake,  if  he 
wrote  without  assistance,  Midwinter  drew  him 
out  a draft  of  the  necessary  letter,  and  Arma- 
dale having  delayed  till  the  next  mornjng,  was 
now  engaged  in  copying  the  draft,  and  also  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Bashwood  to  lodge  the  money 
immediately  in  Coutts’s  Bank. 

44  These  details  are  so  dry  and  uninteresting 
in  themselves  that  I hesitated  at  first  about  put- 
ting them  down  in  my  diary.  But  a little  re- 
flection has  convinced  me  that  they  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over.  Looked  at  from  my 
point  of  view  they  mean  this — that  Armadale’s 
own  act  is  now  cutting  him  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  Thorpe- Ambrose,  even  by  let- 
ter He  is  as  good  as  dead  already  to  every 
body  he  leaves  behind  him.  The  causes  which 
have  led  to  such  a result  as  that  are  causes 
which  certainly  claim  the  best  place  I can  give 
them  in  these  pages. 

44  August  1 st. — Nothing  to  record,  but  that  I 
have  had  a long,  quiet,  happy  day  with  Midwin- 
ter. He  hired  a carriage,  and  we  drove  to  Rich- 
mond, and  dined  there.  After  to-day’s  expe- 
rience it  is  impossible  to  deceive  myself  any 
longer.  Come  what  may  of  it,  I love  him. 

41 1 have  fallen  into  low  spirits  since  he  left 
me.  A persuasion  has  taken  possession  of  my 
mind,  that  the  smooth  and  prosperous  course  of 
ray  affairs  since  I have  been  in  London  is  too 
smooth  and  prosperous  to  last.  There  is  some- 
thing oppressing  me  to-night,  which  is  more 
than  the  oppression  of  the  heavy  London  air. 


“August  2d.  Three  o'clock. — My  presenti- 
ments, like  other  peoples’,  have  deceived  me 
often  enough — but  I am  almost  afraid  that  my 
presentiment  of  last  night  was  really  prophetic, 
for  once  in  a way. 

44 1 went  after  breakfast  to  a milliner’s  in  this 
neighborhood  tp  order  a few  cheap  summer 
things.  From  the  milliner’s  I drove  to  Mid- 
winter’s hotel ; and  (in  pursuance  of  my  reso- 
lution to  throw  dust,  if  I can,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  this  house)  when  I invited  him  to 
come  and  drink  tea  with  me  to-night,  I begged 
that  he  would  bring  Armadale  with  him.  I 
drove  to  the  milliner’s  and  to  the  hotel,  and 
part  of  the  way  back.  Then,  feeling  disgusted 
with  the  horrid  close  smell  of  the  cab  (some- 
body had  been  smoking  in  it,  I suppose),  I got 
out  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  Before  I had 
been  two  minutes  on  my  feefrT  discovered  that 
I was  being  followed  by  a strange  man. 

41  This  may  mean  nothing  but  that  an  idle 
fellow  has  been  struck  by  my  figure,  and  my 
appearance  generally.  My  face  could  have  made 
no  impression  on  him — for  it  was  hidden  as 
usual  by  -my  veil.  Whether  he  followed  me 
(in  a cab  of  course)  from  the  milliner’s,  or  from 
the  hotel,  I can  not  say.  Nor  am  I quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  did  or  did  not  track  me  to  this 
door.  I only  kiy>w  that  I lost  sight  of  him  be- 
fore I got  back.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
wait  till  events  enlighten  me.  If  there  is  any 
thing  serious  in  what  has  happened  I shall  soon 
discover  it. 

“Five  o'clock. — It  is  ^serious.  Ten  minutes 
since  I was  in  my  bedroom,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  sitting-room.  I was  just  coming 
out  when  I heard  a strange  voice  on  the  land- 
ing outside — a woman's  voice.  The  next  in- 
stant the  sitting-room  door  was  suddenly  opened: 
the  woman’s  voice  said,  4 Are  these  the  apart- 
ments you  have  got  K>  let?’  and  though  the 
landlady,  behind  her,  answered,  4 No!  higher 
up,  ma’am,’  the  woman  came  on  straight  to  my 
bedroom,  as  if  she  had  not  heard.  I had  just 
time  to  slam  the  door  in  her  face  before  she  saw 
me.  The  necessary  explanations  and  apologies 
followed  between  the  landlady  and  the  stranger 
in  the  sitting-room — and  then  I was  left  alone 
again. 

44 1 have  no  time  to  write  more.  It  is  plain 
that  somebody  has  an  interest  fn  trying  to  iden- 
tify me,  and  that,  but  for  my  own  quickness, 
the  strange  woman  would  have  accomplished 
this  object  by  taking  me  by  surprise.  She  and 
the  man  who  followed  me  in  the  street  are,  I 
suspect,  in  league  together;  and  there  is  proba- 
bly somebody  in  the  back-ground  whose  inters 
ests  they  are  serving.  Is  Mother  Oldershaw  at- 
tacking me  in  the  dark  ? or  who  else  can  it  be? 
No  matter  who  it  is,  my  present  situation  is  too 
critical  to  be  trifled  with.  I must  get  away  from 
this  house  to-night,  and  leave  no  trace  behind 
me  by  which  1 can  be  followed  to  another  place. 

44  August  3d. — Gary  Street , Tottenham  Court 
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Road. — I got  away  last  night  (after  writing  an 
excuse  to  Midwinter,  in  which  4 my  invalid  mo- 
ther* figured  an  the  all-sufficient  cause  of  my 
disappearance) ; and  I have  found  refuge  here. 
It  has  cost  me  some  money ; but  my  object  is 
attained ! Nobody  can  possibly  have  traced  me 
from  All  Saints’  Terrace  to  this  address. 

4 4 After  paying  my  landlady  the  necessary  for- 
feit for  leaving  her  without  notice,  I arranged 
with  her  son  that  he  should  take  my  boxes  in  a 
cab  to  the  cloak-room  at  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, and  send  me  the  ticket  in  a letter,  to  wait 
my  application  for  it  at  the  post-office.  While 
he  went  his  way  in  one  cab  I went  mine  in  an- 
other, with  a few  things  for  the  night  in  my 
little  hand-bag.  I drove  straight  to  the  millin- 
er’s 8hop--which  I had  observed,  when  I was 
there  yesterday,  had  a back  entrance  into  a 
mews,  for  the  apprentices  to  go  in  and  out  by. 
I went  in  at  once,  leaving  the  cab  waiting  for 
me  at  the  door.  4 A man  is  following  me,1  I 
said ; ' and  I want  to  get  rid  of  him.  Here  is 
my  cab-fare ; wait  ten  minutes  before  you  give 
it  to  the  driver,  and  let  me  out  at  once  by  the 
back  way.  In  a moment  I was  out  in  the  mews 
— in  another,  I was  in  the  next  street — in  a third, 
I bailed  a passing  omnibus,  and  was  a free  wo- 
man again. 

4*  Having  now  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween me  and  my  last  lodgings,  the  next  pre- 
caution (in  case  Midwinter  or  Armadale  are 
watched)  is  to  cut  off  all  communication,  for 
some  days  to  come  at  least,  between  me  and  the 
hotel.  I have  written  to  Midwinter — making 
my  supposititious  mother  once  more  the  excuse 
— to  say  that  I am  tied  to  my  nursing  duties, 
and  that  we  must  communicate  by  writing  only 
for  the  present.  Ignorant  as  I still  am  of  who 
my  hidden  enemy  is,  and  of  what  that  enemy’s 
object  may  be,  I can  do  no  more  to  defend  my- 
self than  I have  done  now. 

“August  4 th. — The  two  friends  at  the  hotel 
have  both  written  to  me.  Midwinter  expresses 
his  sympathy,  and  his  regret  at  our  separation, 
in  the  tenderest  terms.  Armadale  writes  an 
entreaty  for  help  under  very  awkward  circum- 
stances. A letter  from  Major  Milroy  has  been 
forwarded  to  him  f(om  the  great  house,  and  he 
incloses  it  in  his  letter  to  me. 

4(  Having  left  the  sea-side,  and  placed  his 
daughter  safely  at  the  school  originally  chosen 
for  her  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Ely),  the  major 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Thorpe-Arabrose  at 
the  close  of  last  week ; to  have  heard  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  reports  about  Armadale  and 
me ; and  to  have  written  instantly  to  Armadale 
to  tell  him  so.  The  letter  is  stern  and  short. 
Major  Milroy  dismisses  the  report  as  unworthy 
of  credit,  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be- 
lieve in  such  an  act  of  4 cold-blooded  treachery,’ 
as  the  scandal  would  imply,  if  the  scandal  were 
true.  He  simply  writes  to  warn  Armadale  that, 
if  he  is  not  more  careful  in  his  actions  for  the 
future,  he  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  Miss 
Milroy’s  hand.  4 1 neither  expect,  nor  wish  for, 


an  answer  to  this’  (the  letter  ends),  4 for  I desire 
to  receive  no  mere  protestations  in  words.  By 
your  conduct,  and  by  your  conduct  alone,  I shall 
judge  you  as  time  goes  on.  Let  me  also  add, 
that  I positively  forbid  you  to  consider  this  let- 
ter as  an  excuse  for  violating  the  terms  agreed 
on  between  us,  by  writing  again  to  my  daugh- 
ter. You  have  no  need  to  justify  yourself  in 
her  eyes — for  I fortunately  removed  her  from 
Thorpe- Ambrose  before  this  abominable  report 
had  time  to  reach  her,  and  I shall  take  good 
care,  for  her  sake,  that  she  is  not  agitated  and 
unsettled  by  hearing  it  where  she  is  now.’ 

44  Armadale’s  petition  to  me,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, entreats  (as  I am  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  new  attack  on  his  character)  that  I will 
write  to  the  major  to  absolve  him  of  all  indiscre- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  to  say  that  he  could  not, 
in  common  politeness,  do  otherwise  than  accom- 
pany me  to  London.  I forgive  the  impudence 
of  his  request,  in  consideration  of  the  news  that 
he  sends  me.  It  is  certainly  another  circum- 
stance in  my  favor,  that  the  scandal  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  reach  Miss 
Milroy’s  eare.  With  her  temper  (if  she  did 
hear  it)  she  might  do  something  desperate  in 
the  way  of  claiming  her  lover,  and  might  com- 
promise me  seriously.  As  for  my  own  course 
with  Armadale,  it  is  easy  enough.  I shall  quiet 
him  by  promising  to  write  to  Major  Milroy ; and 
I shall  take  the  liberty,  in  my  own  private  in- 
terests, of  not  keeping  my  word. 

44  Nothing  in  the  least  suspicious  has  hap- 
pened to-day.  Whoever  my  enemies  are,  they 
have  lost  me,  and  between  this  and  the  time 
when  I leave  England  they  shall  not  find  me 
again.  I have  been  to  the  post-office,  and  have 
got  the  ticket  for  my  luggage  inclosed  to  me  in 
a letter  from  All  Saints’  Terrace,  as  I directed. 
The  luggage  itself  I shall  still  leave  at  the  cloak- 
room until  I see  the  way  before  me  more  clear- 
ly than  I see  it  now. 

“August  5 th. — Two  letters  again  from  the 
hotel.  Midwinter  writes  to  remind  me,  in  the 
prettiest  possible  way,  that  he  will  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  parish  by  to-morrow  to  be 
able  to  get  our  marriage  license,  and  that  he 
proposes  applying  for  it  in  the  usual  way  at  Doc- 
tors* Commons.  Now,  if  I am  ever  to  say  it,  is 
the  time  to  say  No.  But  I haven’t  the  heart  to 
disappoint  him,  he  is  so  eager  to  marry  me. 

44  Armadale’s  letter  is  a letter  of  farewell. 
He  thanks  me  for  my  kindness  in  writing  to  the 
major,  sends  me  his  best  wishes,  and  bids  me 
good-by  till  we  meet  again  at  Naples.  He  has 
learned  from  his  friend  that  there  are  private 
reasons  which  will  oblige  him  to  forbid  himself 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  our  marriage. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  him  in  London.  He  has  made  all  his 
business  arrangements;  he  goes  to  Somerset- 
shire by  to-night’s  train,  and,  after  staying  some 
time  with  Mr.  Brock,  he  will  sail  for  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Bristol  Channel  (in  spite  of 
Midwinter’s  objections)  in  his  own  yacht. 
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him  to  do  beyond  this  is  to  take  the  luggage 
himself  to  the  South  Eastern  (so  as  to  make 
any  inquiries  useless  which  may  address  them- 
selves to  the  servants  at  the  hotel) — and,  that 
done,  to  meet  me  at  the  church  door  instead  of 
calling  for  me  here.  The  rest  concerns  nobody 
but  myself.  When  Sunday  night  or  Monday 
morning  comes,  it  will  be  hard  indeed — freed  as 
I am  now  from  all  encumbrances — if  I can’t 
give  the  people  who  are  watching  me  the  slip 
for  the  second  time. 

“ It  seems  needless  enough  to  have  written  to 
Midwinter  to-day  when  he  is  coming  back  to  me 
to-morrow  night.  But  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
what  I have  been  obliged  to  ask  of  him,  without 
making  my  false  family  circumstances  once  more 
the  excuse ; and  having  this  to  do— I must  own 
the  truth — I wrote  to  him  because,  after  what  I 
suffered  on  the  last  occasion,  I can  never  again 
deceive  him  to  his  face. 

44 August  9 th — Two  o'clock . — I rose  early 
this  morning,  more  depressed  in  spirits  than  usu- 
al. The  re-beginning  of  one’s  life,  at  the  re- 
beginning of  every  day,  has  always  been  some- 
thing weary  and  hopeless  to  me  for  years  past. 
I dreamed  too  all  through  the  night — not  of 
Midwinter  and  of  my  married  life,  as  I had 
hoped  to  dream — but  of  the  wretched  conspiracy 
to  discover  me,  by  which  I have  been  driven 
from  one  place  to  another  like  a hunted  animal. 
Noihing  in  the  shape  of  a new  revelation  enlight- 
ened me  in  my  sleep.  All  I could  guess,  dream- 
ing, was  what  I had  guessed  waking,  that  Mo- 
ther Oldershaw  is  the  enemy  who  is  attacking 
me  m the  dark. 

“ My  restless  night  has,  however,  produced 
one  satisfactory  result.  It  has  led  to  my  win- 
ning the  good  graces  of  the  servant  here,  and 
securing  all  the  assistance  Bhe  can  give  me  when 
the  time  comes  for  making  my  escape. 

“ The  girl  noticed  this  morning  that  I looked 
pale  and  anxious.  I took  her  into  my  confi- 
dence to  the  extent  of  telling  her  that  I was 
privately  engaged  to  be  married,  and  that  I had 
enemies  who  were  trying  to  part  me  from  my 
sweet-heart.  This  instantly  roused  her  sympa- 
thy— and  a present  of  a ten-shilling  piece  for  her 
kind  services  to  me  did  the  rest.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  her  house-work  she  has  been  with  me 
nearly  the  whole  morning ; and  I have  found 
o^,  among  other  things,  that  her  sweet-heart  is 
a private  soldier  in  the  Guards,  and  that  she  ex- 
pects to  see  him  to-morrow.  I have  got  money 
enough  left,  little  as  it  is,  to  turn  the  head  of 
any  Private  in  the  British  army — and,  if  the 
person  appointed  to  watch  me  to-morrow  is  a 
man,  I think  it  just  possible  that  he  may  find 
his  attentions  disagreeably  diterted  from  Miss 
Gwilt  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

4 4 The  last  time  Midwinter  came  here  from 
the  railway  he  came  at  half  post  eight.  How 
am  I to  get  through  the  weary,  weary  hours  be- 
tween this  and  the  evening?  I think  I shall 
darken  my  bedroom,  and  drink  the  blessing  of 
oblivion  from  my  bottle  of  Drops. 


44 Eleven  o'clock . — We  have  parted  for  the  last 
time  before  the  day  comes  that  makes  us  man 
and  wife. 

44  He  has  left  me,  as  he  left  me  before,  with 
an  absorbing  subject  of  interest  to  think  of  in 
his  absence.  I noticed  a change  in  him  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  room.  When  he  told  me 
of  the  funeral,  and  of  his  parting  with  Armadale 
on  board  the  yacht,  though  he  spoke  with  feelings 
deeply  moved,  he  spoke  with  a mastery  over  him- 
self which  is  new  to  me  in  my  experience  of  him. 

It  was  the  same  when  our  talk  turned  next  on  our 
own  hopes  and  prospects.  He  was  plainly  dis- 
appointed when  he  found  that  my  family  embar- 
rassments would  prevent  our  meeting  to-morrow, 
and  plainly  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  me 
to  find  my  way  by  myself  on  Monday  to  the 
church.  But  there  was  sw  certain  hopefulness 
and  composure  of  manner  underlying  it  all, 
which  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  me 
that  I was  obliged  to  notice  it.  4 You  know 
what  odd  fancies  take  possession  of  me  some- 
times,' I said.  4 Shall  I tell  you  the  fancy  that 
has  taken  possession  of  me  now  ? I can’t  help 
thinking  that  something  has  happened  since  we 
last  saw  each  other,  which  you  have  not  told  me 
yet.’ 

44  4 Something  has  happened,’  he  answered. 

4 And  it  is  something  which  you  ought  to  know.* 

44  With  these  words  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  produced  two  written  papers  from  it. 

One  he  looked  at  and  put  back.  The  other  he 
placed  on  the  table  before  me.  Keeping  his 
hand  on  it  for  a moment,  he  spoke  again. 

44  ‘Before  I tell  you  what  this  is,  and  how  it 
came  into  my  possession,’  he  said,  4 1 must  own 
something  that  I have  concealed  from  you.  It 
is  no  more  serious  confession  than  the  confession 
of  my  own  weakness.' 

44  He  then  acknowledged  to  me,  that  the  re- 
newal of  his  friendship  with  Armadale  had  been 
clouded,  through  the  whole  period  of  their  in- 
tercourse in  London,  by  his  own  superstitious 
misgivings.  On  every  occasion  when  they  were 
alone  together,  the  terrible  words  of  his  father’s 
death-bed  letter,  and  the  terrible  confirmation 
of  them  in  the  warnings  of  the  Dream,  were 
present  to  his  mind.  Day  after  day,  the  convic- 
tion that  fatal  consequences  to  Armadale  would 
come  of  the  renewal  of  their  friendship,  and  of 
my  share  in  accomplishing  it,  had  grown  stron- 
ger and  stronger  in  its  influence  over  him.  He 
had  obeyed  the  summons  which  called  him  to 
the  rector's  bedside,  with  the  Arm  intention  of 
confiding  his  previsions  of  coming  trouble  to  Mr. 

Brock;  and  he  had  been  doubly  confirmed  in 
his  superstition,  when  he  found  that  Death  had 
entered  the  house  before  him,  and  had  parted 
them,  in  this  world,  forever.  He  had  traveled 
back  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  with  a secret 
sense  of  relief  at  the  prospect  of  being  parted 
from  Armadale,  and  with  a secret  resolution  to 
make  the  after-meeting  agreed  on  between  us 
three  at  Naples  a meeting  that  should  never 
take  place.  With  that  purpose  in  his  heart  he 
had  gone  up  alone  to  the  room  prepared  for  him, 
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on  his  arrival  at  the  rectory,  and  had  opened  a 
letter  which  he  found  waiting  for  him  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  letter  had  only  that  day  been  discov- 
ered, dropped,  and  lost,  under  the  bed  on  which 
Mr.  Brock  had  died.  It  was  in  the  rector’s 
handwriting  throughout,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  Midwinter  himself. 

“Having  told  mo  this,  nearly  in  the  words 
in  which  I have  written  it,  he  lifted  his  hand 
from  the  written  paper  that  lay  on  the  table  be- 
tween us. 

“ 4 Read  it,’  he  said ; ' and  you  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  my  mind  is  at  peace  again,  and 
that  I took  Allan’s  hand  at  parting,  with  a heart 
that  was  worthier  of  Allan's  love.* 

“ I read  the  letter.  There  was  no  supersti- 
tion to  be  conquered  in  my  mind ; there  were  no 
old  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Armadale  to  be 
roused  in  my  heart — and  yet,  the  effect  which 
the  letter  had  had  on  Midwinter  was,  I firmly 
believe,  more  than  matched  by  the  effect  that 
the  letter  now  produced  on  Me. 

“It  was  vain  to  ask  him  to  leave  it,  and  to 
let  me  read  it  again  (as  I wished)  when  I was  left 
by  myself.  He  is  determined  not  to  let  it  out 
of  his  own  possession ; he  is  determined  to  keep 
it  side  by  side  with  that  other  paper  which  I had 
seen  him  take  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  which 
contains  the  written  narrative  of  Armadale's 
Dream.  All  I could  do  was  to  ask  his  leave  to 
copy  it ; and  this  he  granted  readily.  I wrote 
the  copy  in  his  presence ; and  I now  place  it  here 
in  my  diary,  to  mark  a day  which  is  one  of  the 
memorable  days  of  my  life : 

“Boscombe  Rectory,  August  2. 

“Mv  dear  Midwinter, — For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  my  illness,  I found  strength 
enough  yesterday  to  look  over  my  letters.  One 
among  them  is  a letter  from  Allan,  which  has 
been  lying  unopened  on  my  table  for  ten  days 
past.  He  writes  to  me  in  great  distress,  to  say 
that  there  has  been  dissension  between  you,  and 
that  you  have  left  him.  If  you  still  remember 
what  passed  between  us,  when  you  first  opened 
your  heart  to  me  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  you  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  how  I have  thought  over 
this  miserable  news,  through  the  night  that  has 
now  passed,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I have  roused  myself  this  morning  to 
make  the  effort  of  writing  to  you.  Although  I 
am  far  from  despairing  of  myself,  I dare  not,  at 
my  age,  trust  too  confidently  to  my  prospects  of 
recovery.  While  the  time  is  still  my  own  I 
must  employ  it  for  Allan’s  sake  and  for  yours. 

“ I want  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  parted  you  from  your  friend.  If  my 
estimate  of  your  character  is  not  founded  on  an 
entire  delusion,  the  one  influence  which  can  have 
led  to  your  estrangement  from  Allan  is  the  in- 
fluence of  that  evil  spirit  of  Superstition,  which  I 
have  once  already  cast  out  of  your  heart — which 
I will  once  again  conquer,  please  God,  if  I have 
strength  enough  to  make  my  pen  speak  my  mind 
to  you  in  this  letter. 

“It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  combat  the 


belief  which  I know  yon  to  hold  that  mortal 
creatures  may  be  the  objects  of  supernatural 
intervention  in  their  pilgrimage  through  this 
world.  Speaking  as  a reasonable  man,  I own 
that  I can  not  prove  you  to  be  wrong.  Speak- 
ing as  a believer  in  the  Bible,  I am  bound  to  go 
farther,  and  to  admit  that  you  possess  a higher 
than  any  human  warrant  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
you.  The  one  object  which  I have  it  at  heart 
to  attain,  is  to  induce  you  to  free  yourself  from 
the  paralyzing  fatalism  of  the  heathen  and  the 
savage,  and  to  look  at  the  mysteries  that  per- 
plex, and  the  portents  that  daunt  you,  from  the 
Christian’s  point  of  view.  If  I can  succeed  in 
this,  I shall  clear  your  mind  of  the  ghastly  doubts 
that  now  oppress  it,  and  I shall  reunite  you  to 
your  friend,  never  to  be  parted  from  him  again. 

“ 1 have  no  means  of  seeing  and  questioning 
you.  I can  only  send  this  letter  to  Allan  to  be 
fonvarded,  if  he  knows,  or  can  discover,  your 
present  address.  Placed  in  this  position  toward 
you,  I am  bound  to  assume  all  that  con  be  as- 
sumed in  your  favor.  I will  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  something  has  happened  to  you  or  to 
Allan,  which  to  your  mind  has  not  only  con- 
firmed the  fatalist  conviction  in  which  your  fa- 
ther died,  but  has  added  a new  and  terrible 
meaning  to  the  warning  which  ho  sent  you  in 
his  death-bed  letter. 

“On  this  common  ground  I meet  you.  On 
this  common  ground  I appeal  to  your  higher  na- 
ture and  your  better  sense. 

“Preserve  your  present  conviction  that  the 
events  which  have  happened  (be  they  what  they 
may)  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  ordinary  mor- 
tal coincidences  and  ordinary  mortal  laws ; and 
view  your  own  position  by  the  best  and  clearest 
light  that  your  superstition  can  throw  on  it. 
What  are  you  ? You  are  a helpless  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Fate.  You  are  doomed,  beyond 
all  human  capacity  of  resistance,  to  bring  misery 
and  destruction  blindfold  on  a man  to  whom  you 
have  harmlessly  and  gratefully  united  yourself 
in  the  bonds  of  a brother’s  love.  All  that  is 
morally  firmest  in  your  will  and  morally  purest 
in  your  aspirations,  avails  nothing  against  the 
hereditary  impulsion  of  you  toward  evil,  caused 
by  a crime  which  your  father  committed  before 
you  were  born.  In  what  does  that  belief  end  ? 
It  ends  in  the  darkness  in  which  you  are  now 
lost ; in  the  self-contradictions  in  which  you  are 
now  bewildered:  in  the  stubborn  despair  by 
which  a man  profanes  his  own  soul,  and  lowers 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 

“ Look  up,  my  poor  suffering  brother — look  up, 
my  hardly-tried,  my  well-loved  friend,  higher 
than  this!  Meet  the  doubts  that  now  assail 
you  from  the  blessed  vantage-ground  of  Chris- 
tian courage  and  Christian  hope ; and  your  heart 
will  turn  again  to  Allan,  and  your  mind  will  be 
at  peace.  Happen  what  may,  God  is  ail-mer- 
ciful, God  is  all-wise : natural  or  supernatural, 
it  happens  through  Him.  The  mystery  of  Evil 
that  perplexes  our  feeble  minds,  the  sorrow  and 
the  suffering  that  torture  us  in  this  little  lifo, 
leave  the  one  great  trpth  unshaken  that  the  des- 
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tiny  of  man  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and 
that  God's  blessed  Son  died  to  make  us  wor- 
thier of  it.  Nothing  that  is  done  in  unquestion- 
ing submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
is  done  wrong.  No  evil  exists,  out  of  which,  in 
obedience  to  His  laws,  Good  may  not  come. 
Be  true  to  what  Christ  tells  you  is  true.  Encour- 
age in  yourself,  be  the  circumstances  what  they 
may,  nil  that  is  loving,  all  that  is  grateful,  all 
that  is  patient,  all  that  is  forgiving,  toward  your 
fellow-men.  And  humbly  and  trustfully  leave 
the  rest  to  the  God  who  made  you,  aud  to  the 
Saviour  who  loved  you  better  than  his  own  life. 

“This  is  the  faith  in  which  I have  lived,  by 
the  Divine  help  and  mercy,  from  my  youth  up- 
ward. I ask  you  earnestly,  I ask  you  confident- 
ly, to  make  it  your  faith  too.  It  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  the  good  I have  ever  done,  of  all 
the  happiness  I have  ever  known;  it  lightens 
my  darkness,  it  sustains  my  hope ; it  comforts 
and  quiets  me,  lying  here,  to  live  or  die,  I know 
not  which.  Let  it  sustain,  comfort,  and  enlight- 
en you.  It  will  help  you  in  your  sorest  need,  as 
it  has  helped  me  in  mine.  It  will  show  you 
another  purpose  in  the  events  which  brought  you 
and  Allan  together  than  the  purpose  which  your 
guilty  father  foresaw.  Strange  things,  I do  not 
deny  it,  have  happened  to  you  already.  Stran- 
ger things  still  may  happen  before  long,  which 
I may  not  live  to  sec.  Remember,  if  that  time 
comes,  that  I died  firmly  disbelieving  in  your 
influence  over  Allan  being  other  than  an  influ- 
ence for  good.  The  great  sacrifice  of  the  Atone- 
ment— I sa£  it  reverently — has  its  mortal  reflec- 
tions, even  in  this  world.  It  danger  ever  threat- 
ens Allan,  you,  whose  father  took  his  father’s 
life — yo«,  and  no  other,  may  be  the  man  whom 
the  providence  of  God  has  appointed  to  save 
him. 

44  Come  to  me,  if  I live.  Go  back  to  the 
friend  who  loves  you,  whether  1 live  or  die. 

44  Yours  affectionately  to  the  last, 

‘•Decimds  Brock.” 

4 4 4 If  danger  ever  threatens  Allan,  you,  whose 
father  took  his  father’s  life — you , and  no  ether, 
may  be  the  man  whom  the  providence  of  God 
lias  appointed  to  save  him.’ 

44  Those  are  the  words  which  have  shaken  me 
to  the  soul.  Those  are  the  words  which  make 
me  feel  as  if  the  dead  man  had  left  his  grave, 
and  had  put  his  hand  ou  the  place  in  my  heart 
where  my  terrible  secret  lies  hidden  from  every 
living  creature  but  myself.  One  part  of  the  let- 
ter has  come  true  already.  The  danger  that  it 
foresees  threatens  Armadale  at  this  moment — 
and  threatens  him  from  Me ! 

“If  the  favoring  circumstances  and  the 
frightful  temptation  which  have  driven  mo  thus 
far  drive  me  on  to  the  end;  and  if  that  old 
man’s  last  earthly  conviction  is  prophetic  of  the 
truth,  Armadale  will  escape  me,  do  what  I may, 
and  Midwinter  will  be  the  victim  who  is  sacri- 
ficed to  save  his  life. 

44  It  is  horrible  1 it  is  impossible  I it  shall  nev- 
er be!  At  the  thinking  of  it  only  my  hand 


trembles  and  my  heart  sinks.  I bless  the  trem- 
bling that  unnerves  me ! I bless  the  sinking  that 
turns  me  faint ! I bless  those  words  in  the  let- 
ter which  have  revived  the  relenting  thoughts 
that  first  came  to  me  two  days  since  1 Is  it 
hard,  now  that  events  are  taking  me,  smoothly 
and  safely,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  End  ? Is 
it  hard  to  conquer  the  temptation  to  go  on? 
No ! it  is  easy  to  conquer  the  temptation — for 
Midwinter’s  sake.  I have  never  loved  him  yet, 
never,  never,  never  as  I love  him  now ! 

44  Sunday , August  IOM. — The  eve  of  my  wed- 
ding-day ! I close  and  lock  this  hook,  never  to 
write  in  it,  never  to  open  it  again. 

44 1 have  won  the  great  victory ; I have  tram- 
pled my  own  wickedness  under  foot.  I am  in- 
nocent ; I am  happy  again.  My  love ! my  an- 
gel ! when  to-morrow  gives  me  to  you,  I will 
not  have  a thought  in  my  heart  which  is  not 
your  thought  as  well  as  mine!” 


THE  SECOND  LIFE  OF  WASHING- 
TON. 

ON  the  22d  of  February,  1732,  in  a plain 
homestead  of  one  story  and  attic,  between 
Pope’s  and  Bridge’s  Creek,  in  Virginia,  near  the 
Potomac,  was  born  George,  son  of  Augustine 
Washington,  and  great-grandson  of  the  John 
Washington  who,  with  his  brother  Lawrence, 
came  from  England,  a Cavalier  refugee,  in  1657. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in  the  stately 
mansion  of  Mount  Vernon,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  was  overlooked  by  that  old  home- 
stead many  miles  below,  George  Washington 
died,  and  the  most  memorable  man  whom  God 
has  granted  to  America  entered  upon  his  sec- 
ond life.  With  that  second  life,  os  it  lives  and 
acts  in  history,  and  especially  in  onr  national 
history,  I am  now  to  deal  in  this  essay,  not  pre- 
suming to  treat  of  that  second  life  in  God  to 
which  His  faithful  servants  are  called  from  this 
earth.  He  lived  to  see  sixty-seven  birthdays, 
and  if  we  add  sixty-seven  to  1799,  we  have  1866, 
and  February  22,  1866,  closes  the  cycle  of  birth- 
days in  his  second  life. 

Since  his  death  Washington  has  been  a living 
power  on  earth  as  never  before ; and  as  we  are 
to  meet  together  now,  as  a great  and  united  na- 
tion, on  the  festival  of  his  birth,  we  can  not  hut 
recognize  his  virtual  presence,  and  are  quite  sure 
that  his  spirit  speaks  in  our  laws,  guards  our 
homes  and  forts,  marches  with  our  armies,  sails 
with  our  fleets,  and  watches  over  our  flag.  His 
career,  we  say,  is  now  completing  its  second 
cycle,  and  it  is  now  about  as  long  time  since 
Washington’s  death  as  his  death  was  from  his 
birth — an  obvious  hut  most  significant  fact  that, 
just  as  the  nation  has  closed  up  the  present  sig- 
nal chapter  of  its  history  and  crushed  out  the 
great  rebellion,  abolished  slavery,  and  restored 
the  Union,  the  Father  of  our  Country  is  round- 
ing this  great  historic  period  of  his  second  life, 
and  the  echoes  of  his  old  triumphs  in  war  and 
peace  are  ringing  through  the  laud  in  the  grand 
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jubilee  of  liberty  and  union  that  is  sounding 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific  coast. 

I will  not  attempt  to  review  or  sum  up  the 
tirst  life  of  Washington.  The  simplest  and  most 
comprehensive  generalization  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  main  points  of  those  sixty-seven  years  in 
mind.  The  first  period  covers  twenty-seven 
years,  and  may  be  called  his  preparation . It 
begins  with  the  removal  of  the  fomily  up  tho 
river  to  Stafford  County,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg, and  his  instruction  in  the  “old  field 
school-house”  by  Hobby,  the  parish  sexton ; it 
then  presents  him  to  us  as  fatherless,  and  living 
at  Bridge’s  or  Pope’s  Creek,  with  his  brother 
Augustine,  under  the  excellent  discipline  of 
Mr.  Williams’s  school ; then  as  living  with  his 
brother  Lawrence,  at  Mount  Vernon ; then,  at 
sixteen,  a surveyor  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
for  years  familiar  with  the  wildest  scenes  and 
roughest  people  of  the  Virginia  borders ; then 
begins  his  preliminary  military  career,  and  this 
presents  him  to  us  at  nineteen,  in  1751,  as  Dis- 
trict Adjutant-General;  and  in  1754,  as  second 
in  command,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  seven  years’  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  which  closed  in  1750.  Then,  after  an 
interval,  during  which  the  tyranny  of  English 
rule  was  developing  itself,  his  second  period — 
his  great  war  career — opens ; he  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  in  1775, 
and  in  1783  he  resigns  his  commission  and 
closes  his  military  career.  Then  the  third,  or 
civic , period  begins,  and  covers  the  remaining 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  the  eight  years  of  his 
Presidency  being  hardly  more  memorable  for 
their  power  over  the  nation  than  the  eight  years 
of  his  nominally  private  life.  In  order  to  make 
the  parallel  between  his  first  and  second  life  more 
distinct,  it  is  best  to  remember  his  work  under  the 
three  aspects — first,  his  preliminary  training  till 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  1759 ; 
then  his  service  in  the  Revolution,  ending  in 
1783;  then  his  civic  influence  in  establishing 
the  Constitutional  Republic  and  administering 
its  supreme  office,  and  in  watching  over  its  wel- 
fare to  the  last. 

When  he  died  he  was  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
nation  than  ever,  and  the  career  which  had  been 
developing  itself  part  by  part,  and  fastening  at- 
tention to  each  successive  part,  now  rose  before 
the  people  in  its  unity,  and  his  true  historical 
cycle  began.  It  began  and  continued,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet,  for  it  takes  about  the  usual  term 
of  human  life — seventy  years — to  show  a great 
man’s  place,  under  the  Providence  of  God  and 
in  the  destiny  of  his  nation  and  his  race. 
Through  three  stages  history  must  pass  before 
it  bears  its  ripe  fruit  and  rises  to  its  true  digni- 
ty within  the  Divine  word  and  kingdom.  Its 
first  stage  is  the  journal , that  gives  events  as 
they  transpire  from  day  to  day  ; its  second  stage 
is  that  of  annals , that  unite  the  journals  in  the 
sequence  and  order  of  the  year;  last  of  all 
comes  the  awnic  stage  of  high  history,  in  which 
tho  wisdom  of  ages  is  heard,  and  the  story  of 
things  past  takes  its  place  in  that  eternal  truth 


| wherein  past,  present,  and  future  are  one.  The 
instinct  of  our  people  has  gone  before  our  schol- 
ars in  thus  making  the  history  of  our  civic  Fa- 
ther. The  tidings  of  his  death,  that  went  from 
State  to  State,  village  to  village,  and  house  to 
hoiv/e,  as  of  a personal  calamity,  quickened  the 
iifemory  of  the  nation  as  it  moved  their  grief 
and  fixed  their  affection.  The  popular  mind 
first  recalled  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  life  in 
impassioned  musing,  as  our  own  personal  expe- 
riences sometimes  rise  before  us  like  pictures 
upon  some  memorable  vicissitude;  then  came 
more  tranquil  recollection  asking  for  some  due 
arrangement  of  his  annals  in  sequence  and  or- 
der, such  as  his  principal  biographers,  Marshall, 
Sparks,  and  Irving,  have  given ; then  comes  the 
yearning  for  the  higher  story  of  his  career — his 
true  life  in  history — such  a story  as  is  now 
shaping  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  but 
which  has  not  yet  found  any  adequate  embodi- 
ment. This  essay  aimB  rather  to  express  the 
yearning  than  to  fulfill  the  requirement,  and  I 
speak  os  one  of  the  yearning  people  who  are 
readers,  not  as  one  of  the  masters  of  histoiy 
who  are  their  teachers. 

Let  us  understand  at  the  outset  what  we 
mean  by  the  position  that  we  assign  to  Wash- 
ington as  our  Representative  Patriot.  We,  of 
coarse,  do  not  mean  to  glorify  his  personal  or 
individual  character  in  oversight  of  the  Provi- 
dential ideas  and  forces  that  worked  through 
him ; nor  to  the  disparagement  of  bis  comrades 
in  the  field  and  the  council,  as  if  to  make  them 
out  to  be  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  that  wc 
may  make  him  all  in  all.  No,  we  can  not  ap- 
preciate him  without  appreciating  them,  for  he 
knew  and  used  them  all  for  the  best  purposes, 
and  in  being  their  leader  he  was  their  inter- 
preter and  organizer,  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
that  keeps  the  other  stones  together.  What  the 
nation  could  have  done  without  him  we  can  not 
say ; but,  thank  God,  in  having  him,  we  had  all 
other  patriots  under  their  rightful  chief ; and  in 
thus  honoring  him  we  do  not  put  him  on  a 
pedestal  for  hero-worship  as  a demigod,  but 
we  accept  him  from  God  as  the  child  of  his 
Providence  and  the  father  of  the  nation.  The 
characteristics  that  gave  him  place,  and  keep 
him  still  rising  in  estimation  as  our  Providential 
man,  are  obviously  three ; in  him  met  all  the 
essential  elements  of  our  American  condition 
and  character ; in  him  these  elements  were  com- 
bined in  personal  life  and  organized  into  insti- 
tutions ; in  him  these  elements  and  institutions 
developed  a diversity  in  unity,  the  many  in  one , 
which  years  are  confirming  in  the  destiny  of  our 
nation,  which  still,  in  its  differences  and  its  one- 
ness, is  and  is  to  be  the  Constitutional  Republic 
of  Washington.  Consider  his  position  in  his- 
tory, then,  as  the  representative  of  our  national 
idea  and  destiny — in  fact,  as  ideally  as  well  as 
geographically  our  continental  man,  who  con- 
tained in  himself  the  elements  of  our  national 
destiny,  and  who  was  the  practical  synthesis  of 
our  domain,  people,  and  principles. 

I.  Our  national  idea  is,  that  we  shall  unite 
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many  soils,  people,  and  parties  in  one  country, 
government,  and  civilization.  In  each  of  these 
respects  the  Father  of  our  nation  has  been  working 
for  its  welfare  without  stop,  and  being  dead  he 
is  yet  alive.  In  him  the  idea  of  the  nalioa  lives 
and  goes  forward.  a 

1 . He  has  been  a mighty  power,  first  of  all,  hi 
securing  our  territorial  unity . At  his  birth  the 
last  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  was  just  planted, 
and  Georgia  was  the  youngest  of  the  illustrious 
sisterhood.  Probably  the  whole  thirteen  colo- 
nies then  did  not  contain  as  many  people  as 
now  live  in  this  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity ; 
while  the  bond  of  union  was  slight,  being  little 
more  than  community  of  language,  dependence 
upon  the  British  crown,  and  common  hostility 
to  the  Indian  and  French  marauders.  In  his 
lifetime  Washington  was  the  great  Unionist 
leader — alike  as  a surveyor,  land-owner,  soldier, 
and  magistrate.  When  a boy  of  sixteen,  with 
compass  and  chain,  he  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge, 
he  carried  the  new  empire  of  civilization  with 
him ; and  as  he  looked  down  the  slopes  that 
empty  into  the  Ohio,  his  glance  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  march  which  afterward  led  him  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  when,  in  capturing  what  is  now  Pitts- 
burg, he  virtually  secured  the  whole  Western 
valley  to  the  future  nation  by  securing  the  waters 
that  dominate  its  destiny.  It  was  indeed  a 
comparatively  little  strip  of  land  that  he  knew 
in  his  lifetime.  He  traveled  north  and  south 
only  as  far  as  Boston  and  Savannah,  and  no 
farther  west  than  the  Ohio ; and  when  he  died, 
only  three  new  States,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  had  been  added  to  the' old  thirteen, 
making  sixteen  States  in  all,  with  a population 
of  about  five  millions,  with  annual  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
and  with  an  area  of  820,680  square  miles,  about 
a quarter  of  our  present  domain. 

After  his  death  his  name  and  power  entered 
upon  a new  cycle  of  territorial  dominion.  In 
1793  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  original 
Capitol  at  Washington;  and  in  the  year  1800, 
November  17,  about  a year  after  his  death, 
Congress  held  its  first  session  in  the  new  me- 
tropolis, and  recognized  his  presiding  name  and 
influence.  What  a power  that  metropolis  has 
been  to  the  nation ! and  what  foresight  he  who 
gave  it  its  name  showed  in  his  choice  of  the 
Seat  of  Government ! It  binds  North  and  South, 
and  virtually  East  and  West,  together  by  its 
central  position  and  the  flow  of  its  neighboring 
waters.  It  holds  Virginia  and  Maryland  with- 
in the  Union  by  territorial  necessity;  commands 
Fortress  Monroe  as  the  key  to  Chesapeake  Bay; 
and  commanding  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  claims  the 
control  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  vir- 
tually integrates  with  itself  the  great  States  that 
have  colonized  and  controlled  the  West.  New 
powers  have  confirmed  and  extended  these  ob- 
vious territorial  affinities ; and  since  Fulton  and 
Watt  and  Stephenson  and  Morse  have  given  the 
nation  the  mighty  forces  of  steam  navigation, 
railways,  and  telegraphs,  the  Seat  of  Govern- 


ment is  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  nation ; 
and  ere  long  the  remote  northwestern  border, 
the  State  of  Washington  that  is  to  be,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  will  be  within  easier  distance  of 
the  capital  than  Savannah  was  in  Washington’s 
time,  and  will  catch  and  answer  each  word  from 
the  metropolis  as  by  the  nerve  that  binds  the 
hand  and  foot  of  the  nation  to  the  imperial 
brain. 

Our  Territorial  troubles  have  come  chiefly 
from  the  new  domain  that  was  annexed  since 
Washington’s  death,  especially  from  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  in  1803,  with  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  the  whole  national  domain  before. 
The  State  of  Missouri,  formed  from  a part  of 
that  Territory,  became,  as  all  know,  the  battle- 
ground between  slavery  and  liberty;  and  after 
first  being  committed  to  slavery  within  the 
Union,  in  spite  of  the  soutod  old  Washington 
doctrine  of  emancipation  and  no  more  slavery, 
tried  to  keep  and  extend  slavery  outside  of  the 
Union.  There  the  slavery  propagandists  show- 
ed their  hand,  first  in  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
then  in  its  repeal,  and  then  in  the  attempt  at 
secession.  The  mantle  of  Washington  had 
fallen  upon  a patriot  President  at  the  capital, 
and  first  by  the  sword  and  banner  of  the  Union, 
under  the  rightful  rulers,  and  then  by  the  free 
act  of  the  people,  the  treason  was  rebuked,  and 
the  curse  of  slaveiy  has  been  forever  removed 
from  the  soil.  The  leading  influence  went  forth 
from  the  old  capital,  and  border  feuds  were  put 
down  first  of  all  by  national  power  under  the 
executive  head.  Back  of  the  sword  of  Wash- 
ington there  was  a moral  force  that  has  never 
j parted  company  with  his  name,  and  that  lias 
been  ever  carrying  out  his  emancipation  princi- 
ples. In  1786  he  wrote  to  Morris:  “There  is 
not  a man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely 
than  I do  to  see  a plan  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  But  there  is  only  one  proper  and 
effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  is,  by  legislative  authority ; and  this, 
as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  will  never  be  want- 
ing.” 

So  from  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  from 
its  cardinal  principle,  liberty,  our  great  Father 
has  been  guarding  the  unity  of  the  soil,  remov- 
ing the  root  of  division,  and  bringing  the  new 
domain  into  harmony  with  the  old.  The  land 
itself,  in  many  respects  so  new  and  unadorned 
by  history  and  romance,  has  an  ideal,  human 
worth  from  his  influence;  and  a mighty  power 
of  civilization  goes  with  his  name  from  the 
mountain  that  lifts  it  to  the  skies  down  to  the 
frontier  village  that  speaks  it  to  the  prairies  or 
forests,  and  the  university  that  teaches  it  to 
youth  as  part  of  the  living  word  of  God  and  lib- 
erty. 

Under  God,  we  believe  that  Washington,  in 
his  second  life,  is  keeping  the  national  domain 
at  one ; and  the  whole  horde  of  traitors,  backed 
by  foreign  confederates,  have  not  and  can  not 
take  from  us  the  capital  that  is  our  inheritance 
— our  bond  and  our  destiny.  The  most  impas- 
sioned and  effective  outbreak  of  national  valor 
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came  like  a volcano’s  fire  at  the  word  that  the 
capital  was  in  danger  of  capture.  While  the  war 
has  been  raging  its  walls  have  been  rising,  and  its 
paintings  and  sculptures  going  forward,  and  the 
statue  of  Liberty  is  crowning  the  dome.  Under 
God  and  Liberty  our  chief  still  guards  the  land 
and  keeps  the  many  in  one.  The  soil  that  is 
identified  with  his  name  and  centralized  by  his 
capital  bears  his  mark  every  where,  and  is  our 
country,  under  God. 

2.  Thus  Washington  lives  still  in  the  terri- 
torial unity  of  the  * untry,  whose  many  sections 
ho  did  so  much  to  make  one.  We  might  show 
that  he  had  foresight  of  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication that  were  to  fix  this  Union,  as  when 
he  planned  the  draining  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
of  Virginia,  and  the  uniting  of  the  waters  of  the 
James  with  the  Potomac,  and  opening  commu- 
nications between  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio. 
But  men  are  masters  of  the  soil,  and  the  land 
is  one  when  the  parties  and  races  that  tend  to 
separate  men  are  made  to  integrate  them  in  a 
sound  citizenship  and  generous  hnmanity.  We 
recognize  his  power  as  a living  force  in  our  cit- 
izenship and  our  humanity. 

Our  American  citizenship  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  unity  in  difference — many  States  under 
one  Federal  Union.  Washington  was  practi- 
cally the  Father  of  our  Union,  and  he  is  still  its 
great  practical  representative.  I do  not  say  that 
as  a speculative  thinker  or  a professional  states- 
man he  excelled  other  founders  of  our  national 
polity.  Franklin  had  undoubtedly  more  con- 
structive sagacity;  Jay  more  juridical  knowl- 
edge and  acumen;  Adams  more  intellectual 
originality ; Jefferson  more  ideal  insight.  Mad- 
ison had  more  cogent  logic,  and  Hamilton  more 
of  a statesman’s  genius  for  combination  and 
forecast.  But  practically  Washington  carried 
more  weight  than  any  of  them,  simply  because 
he  best  embodied  in  his  continental  manhood, 
so  contained  and  all-containing,  the  national 
life  that  they  sought  to  school,  define,  and  .codi- 
fy. He  brought  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion over  which  he  presided  the  American  Na- 
tionality itself  in  its  solar  mass,  light,  and 
warmth,  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  while 
his  associates  were  rather  the  observers,  and 
mathematicians,  and  philosophers,  who  noted 
the  phenomena,  studied  and  stated  the  overrul- 
ing laws  of  the  forming  system,  or  superintended 
special  departments  of  operation.  He  felt,  and 
saw,  and  stated  the  principles  that  should  shape 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  nation,  as  they  had 
been  developing  themselves  and  working  within 
him  from  his  youth  of  public  spirit  through  his 
career  of  military  rule  and  civil  influence.  He 
carried  in  him  the  fact  and  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tional life  that  was  to  be  interpreted  and  written 
out.  He  bore  the  forces  of  repose  and  action  in 
the  body  politic,  while  they,  his  associates,  were 
to  draw  up  the  statical  and  dynamical  laws  of 
those  forces,  or  administer  especial  branches  of 
their  action.  Thus  he  was  solar  and  they  were 
planetary.  Franklin  said  a true  and  deep  word 
when,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 


stitutional Convention  in  1787,  as  the  members 
were  signing  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Consti- 
tution, he  looked  toward  the  President’s  chair, 
at  the  back  of  which  a sun  was  painted,  and  ob- 
served to  the  persons  next  to  him : “ I have  oft- 
en, in  the  course  of  the  session  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked 
at  that  sun  behind  the  President  without  being 
able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting.  At 
length  I have  the  happiness  to  know  it  is  a ris- 
ing, not  a setting  sun.”  So  it  was  over  that 
chair  of  Washington  the  sun  of  our  America 
rose,  and  has  not  set  nor  waned.  Practically 
he  was  our  great  statesman,  and  embodied  the 
nation  virtually,  while  others  undoubtedly  more 
acutely  defined  its  theory.  Yet  he  knew  his 
grounds  well ; and  in  his  plain,  common-sense 
way  he  states  the  defects  of  the  old  Confederacy 
and  the  principles  of  the  desired  Union  as  dis- 
tinctly as  words  can  do  it.  To  Colonel  Henry 
Lee,  in  1786,  he  wrote  on  the  snbject  of  sup- 
pressing tumults  in  Massachusetts,  and  thus  met 
his  call  for  influence  rather  than  for  positive 
authority:  “Influence  is  not  government.  Let 
us  have  a government  by  which  our  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let  us 
know  the  worst  at  once.” 

Again,  to  Madison,  in  the  same  year : “ Thir- 
teen sovereignties  pulling  against  each  other, 
and  all  tugging  at  the  Federal  head,  will  soon 
bring  ruin  on  the  whole.” 

Washington  well  understood  and  indicated 
the  two  focal  points  of  our  national  order,  by 
which  party-spirit  and  sectional  jealousy  are  to 
be  kept  in  check,  and  anarchy  and  despotism 
are  to  be  kept  off : the  two  principles  of  per- 
sonal and  local  liberty  and  central  order  that 
are  to  bring  and  keep  our  many  people  and 
States  at  one.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
interpret,  define,  and  apply  these  principles  in 
their  sequences  and  relations  as  sagaciously  as 
his  associates;  but  practically  he  wielded  and 
mastered  them  as  no  other  man  could  do,  and 
kept  them  within  their  wholesome  bounds.  He 
accepted  them  both  as  Providential  facts,  when 
he  held  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  his  Cabinet : 
those  two  focal  minds  of  the  nation,  who  are  still 
with  us  in  their  influence,  and  still  held  together 
by  that  national  sagacity  which  centred  in  their 
Providential  chief.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  are 
gone,  but  they  live  still  in  their  characteristic 
ideas,  and  are  working  together  in  the  new  life 
of  the  nation  more  harmoniously  than  they 
worked  together  in  the  Cabinet  of  Washington. 
I will  not  speak  now  of  their  personal  characters, 
but  of  their  historical  mission  as  representatives 
of  the  ruling  principles  of  the  republic,  Liberty 
and  Union.  Jefferson  was  more  of  the  French 
theoretical  school — our  political  Rousseau,  in 
some  respects ; while  Hamilton  was  more  of  the 
English  historical  school — the  Edmund  Burke 
of  America;  yet  each  needed  the  other,  and 
our  nationality  is  integrating  them  both  under 
startling  and  significant  circumstances.  A 
strange  transformation,  in  one  respect,  has  tak- 
en place  in  the  championship  of  the  great 
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Virginia  Liberal’s  idea  of  human  rights ; our 
Free  States  have  adopted  his  ideal  principles, 
and  left  to  Virginia  his  personal  frailties — as 
when  the  wine  is  drawn  off  by  a syphon,  and 
only  the  lees  are  left  behind  If  any  reader 
wishes  to  make  a bad  pun  on  the  word  c*lees” 
he  may  do  so,  but  we  are  not  punning,  but  try- 
ing to  study  out  our  national  history  seriously. 
Our  national  life  has  been  joining  the  ideal  lib- 
erty of  Jefferson  with  the  conservative  union- 
ism of  Hamilton  in  the  great  struggle  under 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a patriot  President,  who  was 
a Western  edition  of  Washington— on  paper  a 
little  rough,  but  with  all  the  print  there,  and 
full  and  clear;  while  the  Old  Dominion  was 
left  to  ruin  under  the  tottering  rule  of  a slave- 
breeding oligarchy  of  traitors  who,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  been  trying  to  betray  every  princi- 
ple for  which  Washington  fought  and  conquered 
and  legislated.  Long  live  that  Liberty  and  that 
Union  ! Confounded  aro  that  junto  of  traitors. 
God  blesses  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public, and  confounds  the  Confederacy  that 
conspired  for  its  ruin.  The  Constitution  now 
vindicates  itself  as  never  before,  and  the  con- 
summation that  Washington  desired  has  come 
through  that  legal  amendment  by  which  Liber- 
ty and  Union  aro  ono ; and  those  focal  points 
that  seemed  sometimes  in  danger  of  separating 
draw  near  each  other,  like  the  foci  in  the  ellipsis 
of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  repeat  the  order  of  the 
spheres.  He  lived  in  our  Constitution,  and 
lives  still,  and  still  holds  our  many  States  in  its 
unity.  Andrew  Johnson  succeeds  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  guarding  the  Union  and  Liberty  of 
the  Republic  of  Washington. 

3.  The  same  influence  which  Washington 
holds  in  harmonizing  the  antagonist  principles 
and  parties  of  the  republic  under  our  law,  he 
exercises  in  reconciling  differences  of  race  and 
habits  in  our  civilization  and  humanity.  In 
him,  as  a soldier  and  civilian,  all  the  elements 
and  characters  of  American  society  seemed  to 
be  reconciled.  In  him,  most  obviously  of  all, 
the  North  and  South  met  together  and  were 
friends.  When  ho  visited  Boston,  as  early  as 
1756,  when  a young  man  of  twenty-four,  the 
staid  Puritan  population  rejoiced  to  welcome 
him,  and  his  blood-horses  and  stately  equip- 
ments won  more  admiration  than  censure  from 
grave  fathers  and  mothers  and  earnest  sons  and 
daughters.  When  he  had  John  Adams  for  his 
Vice-President  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan  min- 
gled their  wisdom  and  affection  ; and  what  God 
has  been  doing  for  two  centuries  and  more  in 
English  history,  he  did  signally  for  America  in 
that  union  of  Cavalier  lordliness  with  Puritan 
independence.  The  Southern  people,  except  a 
certain  class  of  sectionalists  and  slavery-lovers 
and  propagandists,  liked  him,  and  the  unspoiled 
heart  of  the  Old  Dominion  set  him  forward  as 
the  model  man.  An  incident  in  the  campaign 
of  1754  shows  something  of  the  mischief  that 
even  then  was  breeding  in  the  temper  of  South 
Carolina — that  Judas  Iscariot  of  the  old  thir- 
teen States  in  treason,  although  not  betraying 


with  a kiss.  When  Washington  and  his  little 
army  were  in  great  danger  from  the  French  and 
Indians  about  Fort  Duquesne,  Captain  Mackay 
arrived  with  his  independent  company  of  South 
Carolinians,  and  soon  began  his  game  of  cross- 
purposes, with  all  airs  of  civility  and  etiquette, 
as  if  he  carried  his  ramrod  in  his  back-bone,  not 
in  his  gun.  Holding  a commission  from  the 
King,  the  Captain  would  not  acknowledge  a 
provincial  officer  as  superior,  kept  separate 
guards,  and  refused  to  use  the  parole  and  coun- 
tersign. Washington  boro  with  the  foolery  of 
this  Carolina  captain  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
left  him  when  he  refused  to  have  his  men  help 
make  the  military  road  that  the  other  soldiers 
were  at  work  upon,  unless  he  could  have  a shil- 
ling sterling  a day  for  each  man,  which  Wash- 
ington would  not  pay.  Washington  left  Cap- 
tain Mackay  at  Fort  Necessity — the  Fort  Neces- 
sity virtually  where  the  city  of  Charleston  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  have  been  left  to  lie, 
and  ought  to  lie  till  they  repent,  which  they  will 
have  ample  time  to  do,  and  will  perhaps  do  more 
effectually  from  changing  the  logical  method  of 
their  madness  to  the  logic  of  loyalty. 

Generally,  however,  Washington  was  the  bond 
of  union  between  Northern  and  Southern  men, 
and  under  his  commanding  and  genial  presence 
it  became  clear,  as  true  philosophy  affirms,  that 
a certain  difference  of  traits  and  culture  helps 
instead  of  harming  social  fellowship,  and  differ- 
ences, when  wisely  and  kindly  treated,  integrate 
instead  of  provoking  and  sundering  the  parties. 
In  old  times  the  Northern  man,  with  his  re- 
served, thoughtfal  individualism,  rejoiced  to 
meet  the  genial,  easy  Southerner,  with  his 
ready  fellowship  and  commanding  air.  So  it 
will  be  again,  when  American  ideas  ore  carried 
out,  and  our  commercial,  agricultural,  and  edu- 
cational habits  are  allowed  to  move  among  the 
Southern  planters,  and  develop  the  industry 
that  rests  on  liberty,  and  the  order  that  gives 
power  to  character,  not  to  caste.  The  New 
South  and  the  New  North  are  to  meet  together 
more  cordially  than  the  old,  and  Mason’s  and 
Dixon’s  lino  is  to  be  the  belt  of  our  union,  not 
the  chain  of  our  separation.  Not  precisely  as 
some  of  us  thought  our  great  Father  is  mediat- 
ing between  the  alienated  sections,  yet  he  is  none 
the  less  mediating.  Edward  Everett  bore  aloft 
through  the  nation  his  sacred  image  to  stay  the 
storm,  almost  as  Peter  the  Hermit  bore  the 
cross ; yet  the  rebellion  came,  and  Edward  Ev- 
erett lived  to  see  that  Washington  was  to  sway 
the  Union,  not  by  ignoring,  but  by  declaring 
and  enforcing  his  anti-slavery  principles  and 
his  emancipation  policy. 

Here  again  Washington  was  and  is  the  repre- 
sentative idea  of  the  union  of  our  many  races 
under  one  republic.  Around  him,  in  the  field 
and  court,  all  the  nationalities  gathered — French, 
German,  Irish,  Scotch,  Polish;  and  all  were 
represented  in  the  new  Union.  The  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  elements  came  together,  and  gave 
| promise  of  that  large  hospitality  that  has  since 
I taken  millions  of  new-comers  to  itself,  and  aa- 
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similated  them  to  its  temper  and  polity.  The 
best  heart  of  Ireland  gave  its  allegiance  to  the 
Union  in  the  faithful  and  ardent  Knox,  who 
clung  to  Washington  like  a brother  when  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  army,  and  served  him  as 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  last.  In  Lafayette 
France  was  with  us,  and  its  best  heart  is  with  us 
still,  in  spite  of  its  master.  In  Steuben  our 
loyal  Germany  in  America  had  a noble  repre- 
sentative in  the  soldier  who  stood  by  bis  chief  in 
the  field,  and  who,  with  Hamilton,  Knox,  and 
St.  Cl&ir,  represented  the  army  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion. 

The  relation  of  the  African  race  to  onr  na- 
tion Washington  represented.  He  was  not  a 
radical  reformer,  not  an  ideal  theorist,  but  a 
practical  thinker  and  ruler,  and  as  such  he  in- 
terpreted the  African’s  destiny.  He  recognized 
his  capacity  to  be  a farmer,  mechanic,  and  sol- 
dier, treated  him  kindly,  and  taught  and  prac- 
ticed the  principle  of  emancipation.  He  regard- 
ed slavery,  indeed,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  denied  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  interfere 
with  the  legal  claims  of  the  master  to  his  slave ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  law  ought  to  be  changed, 
and  he  stands  in  our  history  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  old  school  of  Emancipationists,  who 
regarded  slavery  as  a fading  relic  of  a semi-civ- 
ilized form  of  society.  He  could  work  with  the 
negroes,  and  mingle  praise  with  blame  in  his 
judgments ; and  without  having  extreme  opin- 
ions of  their  gifts  or  virtues,  he  thought  them 
fitted  for  freedom  and  capable  of  education. 
He  died  before  the  cotton  gin  had  made  slave- 
labor  so  attractive,  but  he  has  said  enough  of 
the  negro’s  worth  to  teach  us  how  to  make  the 
cotton  gin  a blessing  instead  of  a curse,  by  teach- 
ing that  the  negro  is  open  to  all  worthy  human 
motives ; and  his  free  labor,  and  in  time  his  in- 
telligence, is  to  do  for  the  South  what  the  lash 
and  chain,  the  Black  Code  and  blood-hound 
can  never  do. 

Thus  in  all  leading  respects  we  regard  Wash- 
ington as  embodying  our  national  idea  of  the 
Many  and  One,  and  as  still  a living  force  that 
is  drawing  us  together  in  a common  country, 
government,  and  civilization.  He  is  our  Amer- 
ica embodied  and  ensouled,  and  his  majestic 
countenance  rises  up  with  new  radiance  in  each 
new  crisis  of  our  history.  HiB  portraits  are  com- 
manding, but  the  loyalty  of  the  people  paints 
and  carves  better  than  all  the  artists,  and  sees 
him  rising  still  in  transfigured  glory,  as  the 
years  leave  behind  his  earthly  limitations  and 
bring  out  his  Providential  mission.  The  lover 
like  Dante  sees  his  departed  idol  in  her  second 
beauty  revealed  in  his  vision  of  Paradise.  The 
patriot  sees  our  hero  in  *his  second  glory  in  the 
firmament  of  our  national  fellowship,  all  radiant 
with  ideas,  powers,  and  destinies  that  he  embod- 
ied, and  building  better  than  he  knew,  prophet 
as  he  was  in  his  life  more  than  in  his  thought. 

It  is  the  sober  faith  of  our  people  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  Providential  leader,  the  chosen 
Man  for  our  America.  I was  brought  up  to 
believe  this,  and  I believe  it  more  than  ever 


with  expanding  study  and  deepening  thought. 
In  the  civil  sphere  the  Eternal  Word  that  made 
and  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  holds  the  worlds 
manifest  themselves  to  us  in  him  ; and  the  Di- 
vine ideas  and  forces  that  united  in  him  as 
their  Providential  agent  still  work  for  us  in  his- 
tory, and  are  our  elemental  law  and  continuous 
strength.  His  second  life  surpasses  his  natural 
life  in  these  three  respects — that  it  exalts  him 
above  earthly  limitations,  gives  him  universal 
range,  and  also  distinct  and  integral  develop- 
ment. Above  us,  yet  with  us,  he  is  seen  of  all 
os  never  before,  and  his  ruling  idea  is  express- 
ing, articulatiug  itself  in  integrated  diversity — 
the  Many  in  One  of  our  land,  parties,  and  peo- 
ple. 

II.  Washington  leads  the  Manifest  Destiny 
of  our  country  not  only  by  thus  representing  its 
idea  of  Many  m One,  but  by  adding  such  vir- 
tue to  that  idea  as  to  make  it  an  organic  power 
throughout  the  land,  a power  that  still  retains 
his  energy,  and  under  God  still  carries  out  his 
will.  What  is  Destiny  but  a faith  made  into 
deed  ? and  our  Man  of  Destiny  is  not  a despot, 
nor  a soldier  of  fortune,  but  a citizen  whose 
wisdom  and  courage  fixed  the  original  character 
of  our  institutions,  and  whose  name  still  brings 
the  loyal  nation  together  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  emergencies  of  war.  His  virtue  lives 
still,  and  add9  power  to  his  wisdom,  and  holds 
us  within  the  nation  that  he  organized. 

1 . We  read  our  manifest  destiny  under  Wash- 
ington’s lead  in  the  land  itself,  and  make  it  our 
creed  to  give  up  not  an  inch  of  soil,  not  a drop 
of  water,  but  to  hold  all  m trust  for  the  people, 
for  humanity,  for  liberty,  and  God.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  sacred  in  the  name  of  the  great 
chief  of  our  industry,  the  thrifty  farmer  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  far-seeing,  surveyor  of 
our  early  borders,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  our 
armies  and  the  head  of  our  councils.  When- 
ever the  integrity  of  our  domain  is  threatened, 
either  from  near  or  from  afar,  we  will  ciy,  “The 
Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Washington!”  and 
strike  down  the  robbers  of  our  birth-right  and 
of  the  domain  that  oar  birth-right  controls. 

The  products  of  the  soil,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  results  under  the  hand  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, we  claim  for  the  nation,  and  insist  that 
our  wealth  should  not  corrupt,  but  rather  up- 
build our  worth.  Let  the  treasures  of  field  and 
forest,  orchard  and  vineyard,  mountain  and  val- 
ley, all  combine  to  draw  us  together  by  bonds 
of  interest  and  public  spirit.  Let  the  mines  and 
farms  conspire  together,  bring  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  coal,  with  grain,  fruit,  hay,  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  wool,  and  join  in  raising  a circle  of 
work-shops  and  factories  throughout  the  land, 
that  shall  bind  our  borders  with  a mighty  bond, 
keep  the  peace  at  home,  and  set  ail  foreign 
threats  at  defiance.  Let  our  industry  rise  into 
beauty  and  intelligence  as  well  as  thrift;  and 
let  taste  and  culture  school  our  youth  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  preside  over  the  festivals  of 
honorable  labor.  The  majestic  face  of  our  Prov- 
idential chief  will  then  smile  upon  us  anew, 
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and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  its  joy  in 
peace  and  its  sinew  in  war.  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  what  we  have  thus  far  seen  done  toward  this 
consummation — that  in  these  years  of  our  trou- 
ble the  mountains  and  rivers  have  opened  nn- 1 
exampled  treasures  of  the  mine,  and  even  the  < 
cold,  dark  earth  has  at  last  heard  the  decree, 
‘‘Let  there  be  light!*'  and  light  has  gushed  up 
in  fountains  on  every  side ; The  rock  has  been 
stricken,  and  oil  as  well  as  water  comes  forth  at 
the  stroke. 

Thank  God  for  the  loyal  purse  of  the  nation, 
and  for  the  ability  and  readiness  of  the  people 
to  sustain  the  rightful  rule  against  a cursed  re- 
bellion with  the  earnings  of  industry,  under  a 
taxation  as  vast  in  amount  as  it  is  noble  and 
effective  in  its  aim!  Well  will  it  be  for  the 
nation  if  its  book-keeping  is  modeled  and  its 
gigantic  accounts  are  kept  according  to  his  pre- 
cision, frugality,  and  honesty! 

2.  The  Sword  as  well  as  the  Purse  of  the  na- 
tion is  token  of  its  Manifest  Destiny,  and  our 
sword  as  well  as  our  purse  follows  the  lead  of 
our  Providential  chief.  Whether  sheathed  in 
peace  or  drawn  out  in  war,  to  him  the  sword 
was  the  symbol  of  Law.  So  it  is  now ; and 
now,  as  ever,  we  are  a law-loving  people.  How 
majestic  was  the  spectacle  of  this  great  nation 
quietly,  as  on  a Sabbath,  casting  its  vote  of  mill- 
ions on  that  great  November  that  chose  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  securing  loyal  rule  over  our 
empire  for  four  years  in  the  midst  of  terrible 
warfare,  and  after  the  heat  of  party  agitation 
of  unexampled  intensity ! How  impressive  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  dag  at  whatever  cost  of  treas- 
ure and  of  blood ! 

Our  Man  of  Destiny  has  been  with  us  in  this 
war  of  our  Constitutional  Republic  against  the 
seditious  Confederacy,  which  ever  since  his  day 
has  been  trying  to  show  its  head,  but  has  al- 
ways been  put  down  in  his  name.  During  the 
thirty  years  after  his  death  the  sectional  fac- 
tions were  from  time  to  time  defeated,  quite  as 
much  by  his  influence,  when  the  Democratic 
party  ruled,  as  if  the  nominal  Federalism  that 
claimed  his  good-wili  had  prevailed ; and  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  as  Democrats,  were  proba- 
bly able,  with  less  suspicion  from  the  masses,  to 
carry  out  Washington’s  Union  idea,  than  if  they 
had  worn  his  Conservative  colors.  We  may 
compare  the  years  of  Washington’s  second  life 
in  the  nation,  from  1800  to  1830,  to  Washing- 
ton’s preliminary  career  to  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  affirm  that  during 
those  thirty  years  his  power  was  felt  in  meeting 
the  various  difficulties  of  our  position,  in  repel- 
ling foreign  aggressions  that  were  like  the  old 
French  invaders,  and  in  putting  down  home 
broils  and  factions  that  raged  like  the  old  sav- 
ages. In  1830  his  second  life  entered  upon  its 
new  term,  and  repeated  against  domestic  trea- 
son the  military  strength  and  civic  wisdom  that 
it  of  old  directed  against  English  tyranny.  In 
1832  and  in  1861  he  was  again  our  soldier  and 
statesman ; and  he  has  been  completing  his  cy- 


cle of  military  and  civic  influence  by  sanction- 
ing our  national  defense  and  confirming  and 
maturing  our  national  polity.  When  Nulli- 
fication and  Secession  showed  their  traitorous 
front,  Democracy  hoisted  without  reserve  the 
old  Union  colors,  and  Washington  held  the  pen 
for  Andrew  Jackson  when  he  signed  the  Union 
proclamation  against  Carolina  in  1832,  and  he 
sailed  with  Winfield  Scott  into  Charleston  har- 
bor in  the  good  ship  Constitution . Washington 
stood  by  Anderson  when  be  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes  on  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  and  with  Gill- 
more  when  he  put  back  that  flag  in  its  place.  - 
He  was  with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  called 
the  nation  to  avenge  theif  insulted  standard,  and 
recover  their  stolen  forts  and  store-houses  and 
treasure.  Washington  has  gone  with  us  through 
the  war — teaching  us  to  bear  reverses  patiently 
and  successes  calmly.  He  went  with  Farragut 
and  Butler  to  New  Orleans,  with  Meade  to 
Gettysburg,  with  M ‘Clel lan  to  Antietam,  with 
Sheridan  to  the  Shenandoah,  with  Thomas  to 
Nashville,  with  Grant  to  Fort  Donelson  and 
Chattanooga  and  Vicksburg  and  Richmond, 
with  Terry  and  Porter  to  Wilmington,  with 
Sherman  to  Atlanta  and  Savannah  and  Colum- 
bia. He  led  in  this  second  war,  not  of  revolu- 
tion but  of  conservatism,  and  by  his  wisdom  in 
council  and  valor  in  battle  he  defends  the  work 
of  the  first  revolution  and  its  organic  fruit,  the 
Federal  Republic;  and  again  he  met  the  trai- 
tors at  home,  backed  as  of  old  by  tyrants  abroad. 
He  trod  down  at  once  the  insolence  of  the  slave 
oligarchy  and  the  British  aristocracy,  and  in 
his  outward  work  fights  out  again  the  old  war 
with  England,  and  in  his  inner  work  enacts 
again  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  held  the  pen  when  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  when 
Andrew  Johnson  declared  emancipation  se- 
cured, and  called  on  the  nations  to  respect  the 
power  of  the  free  and  united  republic.  He  has 
been  the  mighty  though  unseen  enemy  of  the 
rebel  chiefs  who  have  been  trying  to  undo  every 
good  work  that  he  did,  and  to  ruin  the  republic 
that  he  lived,  and  would  have  died,  to  save.  It 
is  a notorious  fact  that  the  leading  fire-eaters 
of  the  South  were  long  in  the  habit  of  making 
light  of  Washington’s  old-fashioned  Unionism, 
and  Jefferson  Davis  took  the  lead  iu  the  merri- 
ment. His  mighty  shade  hovered  over  the  mis- 
erable Lord  of  Misrule,  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, as  the  avenging  angel  over  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Sherman  and  Grant,  Thomas  and 
Sheridan  might  strike,  but  an  unseen  power 
guided  their  arnkin  defense  of  the  nation  against 
the  traitor,  as  the  archangel  Michael  struck 
down  Satan : 

“Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt. 

Unnamed  in  heaven,  now  plenteous,  aa  thou  reeat 
Theae  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 

Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents — how  hast  thou  disturbed 
Heaven’s  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  thy  rebellion?  how  hast  thou  in- 
stilled 

Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
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And  faithful,  now  proved  fabef 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 

Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew.” 

To  the  hell  of  baffled  ambition  the  Confeder- 
ate Lucifer  has  gone,  and  he  needs  no  curse  or 
stroke  of  ours  to  bring  him  to  his  doom.  With- 
out calling  for  his  blood,  wo  leave  him  to  him- 
self and  his  friends.  With  the  fall  of  the  re- 
bellion and  the  return  of  peace  the  sword  has 
been  sheathed,  not  in  token  of  the  cessation  of 
the  national  force,  but  of  its  rest  and  its  health. 
The  nation  will  not,  can  not  lose  its  vital  pow- 
er, bat  will  turn  to  new  triumphs  of  peace  the 
great  organic  strength,  the  vital  loyalty,  which 
has  been  so  schooled  in  war.  He  who  surren- 
dered his  commission  when  his  country  was  re- 
deemed and  laid  his  sword  at  the  footstool  of 
law  leads  our  destiny  still,  and  in  his  name  we 
shall  be  guided  to  deeds  of  enterprise,  conser- 
vation, humanity,  and  religion  that  shall  turn 
swords  into  plow-share9,  spears  into  prnning- 
hooks,  and  make  the  arts  of  industry  majestic 
and  brilliant  and  brave  enough  to  be  marshaled 
bv  banners  and  drums  and  bugles  and  saluted 
with  peals  of  bells  and  cannon.  His  influence 
is  behind  the  marvelous  developments  of  our 
peace,  and  a million  of  soldiers,  repeating  his 
lesson,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry, no  more  an  army  of  destroyers,  but  a 
host  of  producers.  So  Washington  still  holds 
our  sword  and  nerves  our  power  iu  peace  and 
in  war. 

3.  The  Flag,  as  well  as  the  Purse  and  Sword, 
of  the  nation  follows  the  Manifest  Destiny  be- 
gun by  our  leader;  and  in  our  relation  to  other 
nations,  as  in  our  industry  and  our  law,  we  are 
not  to  desert  Washingtonian  principles.  Our 
flag — Washington  first  raised  it  aloft,  and  may 
every  hand  be  confounded  that  would  tread  it 
down! — our  flag  expresses  onr  international 
policy  as  well  as  our  national  idea.  It  declares 
in  its  stars  that  we  are  many  in  one ; and  in  its 
stripes  it  waves  toward  other  lands  the  same 
large  affinity  that  we  ourselves  cherish.  Under 
our  flag  we  affirm  that  there  are  certain  inborn 
and  inbred  differences  of  condition,  and  that 
these  ought  to  be  reconciled  or  integrated  by 
good  citizenship  and  broad  humanity.  We  are 
many  in  one,  and  we  have  borne  all  sectional 
feuds  and  jealousies  with  marvelous  patience, 
and  have  resisted  faction  only  when  it  became 
rebellion,  and  when  turning  the  other  cheek  but 
invited  injury.  We  have  tolerated  and  defend- 
ed each  other,  and  shall  do  it  again  as  of  old ; 
again  under  the  old  banner,  and  over  the  abom- 
inated shreds  of  the  rebel  flag,  that  would  inau- 
gurate the  empire  of  slavery  in  the  place  of  our 
free  republic,  and  put  up  the  freebooter’s  pagan 
signal  instead  of  our  Christian  standard. 

Thus  large  and  fraternal  among  our  States 
and  races,  we  are  ready  also  to  be  amicable 
abroad,  and  act  on  foreign  nations  rather  by 
our  example  of  freedom  and  prosperity  than  by 
meddlesome  intervention.  In  this  respect  we 
are  still  of  the  school  of  Washington,  and  our 


Government  still  holds  his  policy  and  keeps  us 
at  peace  with  Europe.  Honor  to  the  great  rep- 
resentatives of  this  foreign  policy,  especially  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  William 
II.  Seward,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  prevent  Europe  from  as- 
sailing us,  by  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Wash- 
ington ! Under  him  as  our  representative  man 
we  stand  before  the  world,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  hide  our  heads  in  presence  of  other  na- 
tions with  their  imperial  chiefs,  the  heroes  of 
their  history.  Under  him,  in  our  Providential 
position,  we  are  developing  a certain  character, 
that  £ as  yet  by  no  means  contemptible,  and 
ought  to  be  noble — a certain  union  of  independ- 
ence and  reverence,  of  individuality  and  fellow- 
ship, such  as  history  has  not  seen.  Wc  ought 
to  be  as  universal  as  the  Frenchman  in  ideas 
without  his  imperialism,  as  independent  as  the 
German  without  his  stubborn  individualism,  as 
loyal  as  the  Englishman  without  being  so  much 
of  a fixture  as  he ; to  seek  catholicity  without 
Popery,  Protestant  freedom  without  self-will, 
fidelity  to  institutions  without  bondage  to  pre- 
judices— many  in  all  generous  traits  and  affini- 
ties, but  one  in  loyal  patriotism  and  humanity. 
Such  should  all  true  Americans  be,  as  we  sit  be- 
neath onr  flag  at  home  or  sail  under  it  around 
the  world.  True  to  this  standard  we  honor  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  write  in  our  own 
career  and  character  the  Second  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 

That  life  is  now  rounding  itself ; and  soon,  as 
already  said,  the  term  since  his  death  will  equal 
the  term  of  his  natural  life.  This  year,  that  com- 
pletes his  second  cycle,  will  without  doubt  bring 
new  triumphs  of  his  principles,  and  establish  the 
great  interests  and  institutions  for  which  he  la- 
bored and  lived.  Our  continental  hero,  he  rep- 
resents the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  our  na- 
tional life;  and  we  forget  him  when  we  part  with 
any  element  of  our  material  welfare,  our  civic 
birth-right,  or  our  human  dignity.  Our  whole 
country,  our  whole  rights,  and  our  whole  people 
— that  is  the  true  Washington  platform,  and 
there  we  stand,  with  God  as  our  trust. 

The  great  questions  that  are  perplexing  us 
will  be  settled  by  the  mighty  working  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  historical  habits  and  indomitable 
instincts  of  our  people,  if  our  legislators  will  be 
content  to  leave  time  and  God  to  do  their  work. 
The  States  will  be  free  and  equal,  but  not  sov- 
ereign ; and  the  Union  shall  be  sovereign,  but 
not  tyrant.  Free  labor  will  make  its  way  south- 
ward as  westward,  and  the  logic  that  reduces 
idleness  to  starvation  and  brings  industry  to 
abundance  will  be  stronger  than  any  verbal  ar- 
guments to  cure  the  folly  of  slavery  propagand- 
ists and  the  laziness  of  vagabonds,  black  or 
white.  Our  republic  will  dominate  the  conti- 
nent, and  keep  at  bay  the  crowned  Powers  of 
Europe  by  its  own  prosperity  and  intelligence, 
its  liberty  and  order.  The  Monroe  doctrine  will 
prevail  sooner  under  a calm  and  determined 
statesmanship  than  a rapacious  fllibustcrism : 
and  the  French  will  leave  Mexico  as  soon  as  it 
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is  clear  that  Germanic  liberty,  not  Latin  em- 
pire, is  to  be  the  rale  of  this  continent.  The 
strong  arm  must  be  always  ready,  indeed ; and 
it  will  be  all  the  stronger  when  lifted  only  in  a 
quarrel  that  is  just,  and  tbe  arts  of  peace  have 
been  invoked  in  vain. 

Wbo  can  number  the  images  and  associations 
that  rise  before  us  os  we  recall  those  sixty-seven 
years  of  Washington’s  second  life  ? The  most 
memorable  of  all  images  and  associations  in  our 
mind  came  to  us  in  April  25,  1865,  when  the 
stately  hearse  bearing  the  body  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  passed  the  statue  of  Washington  in  our 
Union  Square,  before  the  great  multitude  of 
uncovered  heads,  and  attended  by  a vast  escort 
of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Then  the  two  most 
remarkable  men  in  American  history  met  to- 
gether to  our  insight  as  guardians  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  progen- 
itor and  regenerator  of  the  nation,  stood  before 
the  people,  above  the  changes  of  time  and  the 
shadows  of  mortality,  as  good  angels  of  the  re- 
public and  servants  of  humanity  and  God.  Lin- 
coln, the  President  of  the  plain  people,  keeps 
near  the  common  heart  the  principles  of  the 
stately  chief  who  first  ruled  the  land ; and  his 
death  gives  the  majesty  of  tragedy  to  the  annals 
of  the  office  that  Washington  begun  in  his  ca- 
reer of  triumph  and  crowned  with  his  death  of 
peace.  George  Washington — Abraham  Lincoln 
— and  between  them  a line  of  Presidents  un- 
equnled,  on  the  whole,  in  integrity  and  efficiency 
by  any  dynasty  of  princes  in  history.  The  last 
name  says  Amen  to  the  first ; and  in  view  of 
the  whole  array,  with  honor  to  nearly  all  and 
charity  for  the  few  most  open  to  our  censure,  it 
is  easy  to  say,  Long  live  the  republic  of  Wash- 
ington, and  God  bless  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States! 


TOO  LATE.  V 

I REMEMBER  that  Corinnc  was  worse  that 
afternoon,  and  I left  her  somewhat  sadly. 
I hope  that  you  will  not  throw  aside  all  interest 
in  my  story  when  you  learn  that  Corinne  was 
my  wash-woman  and  a quadroon. 

You  do  not  understand  how  it  could  sadden 
me,  this  illness  of  hers,  and  her  poor,  thin  face, 
and  her  slow  slipping  away  out  of  my  hands  into 
eternity  ? That  is  because  you  have  never  lived 
among  these  people  as  I did  in  that  six  months 
at  Beaufort.  To  be  sure,  you  might  live  among 
them  a thousand  years,  and  your  soul  and  theirs 
never  touch  at  a single  point;  never  take  so 
much  as  a step  of  common  ground  together; 
never  speak  the  one  to  the  other  a word  of  that 
hidden  language  which  God  Almighty  ha9  es- 
tablished between  soul  and  soul.  But  to  live 
their  life  with  them ; to  sorrow  in  their  sorrows 
and  weep  at  their  tears ; to  be  glad  in  their  joys, 
to  make  all  their  little  hopes,  and  plans,  and 
fears  your  hopes,  your  plans,  your  fears;  to 
help  Chloe  contrive  Tom’s  new  jacket  out  of  his 
father's  coat,  to  save  Caesar’s  earnings  for  him, 
and  go  out  with  him  to  count  the  planks  just 


bought  for  his  cabin ; to  puzzle  away  wiih  gray- 
haired Jake  over  his  alphabet,  and  turn  and 
twist  the  contents  of  your  own  pocket  to  buy 
Juno  the  doll  promised  as  a prize  in  the  spell- 
ing-class : this  is  what  mokes  them  dear. 

And  they  were  dear  to  me — every  one,  from 
Jake  down  to  the  funny  little  coal-black  baby 
bora  last  week.  They  were  my  people.  Mine 
whom  God  had  given  to  me  to  help  over  their 
rough  places — my  poor,  sorrowful  people.  Was 
it  not  a blessing,  even  for  that  little  time,  to  see 
their  sad  eyes  brighten  and  their  cramped  souls 
grow  ? I think  it  was. 

Perhaps  Corinne  was  my  favorite — I do  not 
claim  to  be  infallible — but  indeed  sbo  had  stolen 
her  way  down  into  my  heart  before  I knew  it ; 
she  was  such  a pretty,  sad-eyed  creature.  And 
she  had  such  a story.  She  used  to  tell  it  to  me 
sometimes:  her  patient  head  bent  low  upon  her 
breast,  her  hands  clutching  at  each  other  till  it 
made  my  heart  ache  to  see  them.  The  thought 
of  her  followed  me  into  the  school-room  that 
night ; nor  could  I shake  it  off  when  I sat  down 
among  the  crowd  of  upturned,  sable  faces  for 
the  evening  lesson. 

It  was  one  of  those  quiet  evenings,  I remem- 
ber, when  the  very  air  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
The  light  that  slanted  in  through  the  windows, 
and  lay  golden  on  the  school-room  floor,  was 
fading  lazily  away ; at  the  door  the  scarlet  blos- 
soms of  a trumpet-vine  peered  in  and  hung  mo- 
tionless ; over  the  sandy  slope  and  the  pine  bar- 
rens the  winds  were  hushed  ; I could  see,  as  I 
sat  at  my  desk,  the  purpling  water,  and  beyond 
a bit  of  still,  soft  sky.  A very  rough,  bare  room, 
I suppose  that  school-room  was;  but  to  me, 
with  the  shifting  pictures  that  the  beautiful 
evenings  painted  beyond  the  open  door,  and  the 
low,  sweet  winds  that  crept  in  at  the  windows, 
and  the  rows  of  happy,  quiet  faces  that  had 
learned  to  look  their  “God  bless  you!”  when  I 
came  in,  it  had  become  a very  palace  for  fair- 
ness and  dearness.  Indeed,  something  greater, 
more  holy  than  a palace — a sanctuary ; for  my 
humble  work  among  these  humble  people  had 
brought,  I think,  richer  blessings  to  me  than  to 
them.  I used  to  fancy  that  certain  silent  pray- 
ers of  mine  for  guidance  had  consecrated  that 
little  wooden  step  at  the  door  into  an  altar. 

But  it  is  not  my  stoiy  that  you  want  to  hear. 
You  suspect  there  was  a story  about  that  going 
to  Beaufort,  6ince  women  are  not  prone  to  go 
out  into  life  to  find  a work,  and  that  without  a 
motive.  It  is  possible.  As  to  the  title  and  the 
particular  number  of  chapters,  that  is  of  little 
consequence  to  you  or  to  any  one.  It  is  enough 
that,  if  I went  there  full  of  bitter  discontents 
and  sharp  rebellings,  my  steps  were  led  straight 
to  a Bethel.  I claimed  to  be  a teacher — /.  It 
was  I who  was  taught  of  this  sorrowing  people. 
It  was  I who  stood  as  a little  child,  abashed  be- 
fore tbe  mystery  of  their  grief. 

But  I started  to  tell  you  about  Corinne  and 
what  happened  that  evening. 

I had  set  David  and  Caesar  fairly  at  work  in 
their  new  copy-books,  observed  with  quiet  de- 
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spair  the  third  capsizing  of  Chloe's  ink-bottle, 
and  brought  Jake  triumphantly  through  his  first 
a-b — ab,  when  a shadow  in  the  door-way  ob- 
structed my  light,  and  I looked  up.  It  is  sin- 
gular, and  perhaps  a specimen  of  the  remark- 
able sense  which  usually  accompanies  such  pre- 
sentiments, thp  /when  I looked  up  I expected 
to  see  Coriniv . She  not  having  left  her  bed 
for  weeks  the  clearness  of  perception  exhibited 
in  this  expectation  is  apparent  at  once.  So  far 
from  seeing  Corinne  I saw  a man.  He  was 
tall  and  erect ; I think  the  most  massively  built 
man  I have  ever  seen.  He  had  courteously  re- 
moved his  hat,  and  was  looking  around  the  room 
with  a look  of  inquiry.  I hesitated  for  a mo- 
ment whether  or  not  to  pronounce  him  a white 
man.  Before  I had  decided  his  eye  fell  upon 
me  and  he  came  into  the  room.  I consigned 
Jake  to  the  depths  of  his  primer,  and  stepped 
out  to  meet  him. 

“ Good-evening,  Madam.” 

“Good-evening,  Sir — you  were  looking  for 
the  teacher?” 

“I  was  looking  for  the  teacher.” 

“ Can  I be  of  service  to  you  ?” 

“ I should  like  to  learn  to  write,  if  you  please.” 

I started.  I looked  at  his  soft,  curling  hair, 
clear,  dark  skin,  and  regular  features  ; also  at 
the  massive  manliness  of  his  figure,  so  erect, 
and  towering  above  me.  The  hot,  indignant 
blood  rushed  into  my  face.  He  saw  it,  perhaps, 
for  his  own  cheek  flushed  slightly ; he  changed 
his  hat  from  hand  to  hand. 

“ I came  here  yesterday.  I have  just  escaped 
from  ray — master.” 

I wish  type  could  convey  to  you  the  biting 
bitterness  of  that  word — a bitterness  the  more 
intense  from  the  smooth,  low  tones  in  which  it 
was  veiled. 

“Very  well ; here  is  an  empty  seat.” 

I saw  that  the  laconic,  business-like  answer 
suited  him.  He  did  not  come  there  to  be  com- 
passionated. He  sat  down  in  silence,  and  took 
up  a primer  that  lay  upon  the  desk.  I took  a 
chair  beside  him. 

“I  know  how  to  read,  you  see,”  turning  the 
leaves  with  a curious  smile ; a smile  that  sent 
the  hot  blood  into  my  cheeks  again.  I folded 
my  paper,  and  took  my  pen  from  the  desk.  I 
should  have  been  thankful  at  that  moment  to 
any  power,  natural  or  preternatural,  that  would 
have  transported  me  bodily  to  some  “far  island 
of  the  sea,”  any  where,  out  of  that  Beaufort 
school-room. 

“ You  would  like  to — begin  ?”  He  took  up 
the  paper,  gravely. 

“ I have  picked  out  a few  of  the  letters  by 
myself;  perhaps — •” 

I took  the  paper  from  him  and  wrote  a copy, 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  ever  copy  was  writ- 
ten before,  I fancy.  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
I wrote? — “For  the  Lord  will  not  hold  them 
guiltless.”  Happening  to  be  the  only  words 
that  came  to  me  just  then. 

He  looked  up  at  me  when  he  had  spelled  out 
the  words,  then  down  again  upon  the  paper. 


In  that  look  I took  the  full  measurement  of  the 
man's  face.  It  was  a face  that  I should  have 
singled  out  in  a crowd  ; finely  moulded,  but 
thin;  the  eyes  deep  sunken,  restless,  defiant; 
lips  defiant  too,  or  curling  into  that  curious 
smile,  but  never  coarse ; there  was  not  a shadow 
of  coarseness  about  him.  Neither  did  the  de- 
fiance in  doing  its  worst  make  it  an  evil  face. 
Nevertheless,  hardly  the  face  of  a saint. 

I wonder  if  you  know  what  I felt,  sitting 
there  teaching  that  man  to  write ; his  hair  had 
begun  to  turn  gray  years  ago.  Certainly  my 
equal,  possibly  my  superior,  in  snch  gifts  ns 
God  had  given  him.  A man.  A man  who  had 
never  owned  his  manhood;  and  the  manhood 
was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator  and  mine. 
You  spoke  of  property?  One  would  never  ob- 
ject to  teaching  one's  horse  or  one's  parlor  chairs 
to  write  ? A rattle  of  marbles,  in  the  corner 
where  Plato  and  Cato  were  dog-earing  one  spell- 
ing-book together,  called  me  away  presently 

“I  will  come  back  to  you  again,”  I said. 
“ Your  name,  if  you  please  ?” 

“ Herschel  Du  Bois,”  scrawling  the  D over 
his  sheet,  absently.  I pardoned  him  a faint 
flash  of  his  restless  eye.  It  was  something  to 
own  a name.  How  he  came  by  it  mattered  not. 
It  was  his  in  Beaufort. 

The  lazy  light  was  dimming  fast  upon  the 
floor,  before  I had  gone  my  round  among  the 
dusky  faces,  and  come  bqck  to  him.  I observed 
that  every  instant  of  the  time  had  been  dili- 
gently occupied;  also;  that  his  page  was  un- 
blotted. He  handed  it  to  me  with  a certain 
proud  humility  that  fitted  his  face. 

“ You  like  it?”  I said. 

He  answered,  with  his  curious  smile,  *•  1 
want  to  learn.  I used  to  be  hungry  for  learn- 
ing, once  — hungry.”  Checking  himself  then 
into  a sudden  reserve. 

“ You  will  not  need  my  teaching  long,  Mr. 
Du  Bois.” 

Must  I beg  pardon  for  such  a mistake  ? I 
assure  you  that  it  was  jnstinctive,  unconscious, 
spoken  quite  as  I should  speak  the  word  to 
other  men.  Being  naturally  absent-miuded, 
perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  that  I did  not  re- 
member he  was  black?  Be  comforted  ; he  had 
not  forgotten  it. 

His  eyes  caught  mine  quickly,  his  face  flush- 
ing all  over ; then  he  turned  it  away.  We  un- 
derstood one  another  then.  I pushed  away  the 
papers. 

“I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

He  turned  back,  the  defiance  gone  from  his 
mouth,  a certain  tremor  in  it 

“You— you  are  very  good.  But  you  hear 
so  many  of  these  stories.” 

“I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

The  people  had  begun  to  disperse,  breaking 
up  in  merry  groups;  they  left  us  quite  alone 
in  that  corner  of  the  room  before  he  spoke. 
Then,  slowly, 

“I  haven't  any  thing  new  to  tell.  I have 
lived  forty-five  years  with  my  master,  Colonel 
Du  Bois ; you  know  they  often  call  us  by  our 
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Along  de  darksome  journey J 
Along  de  darksome  journey, 

I' so  walking  all  aloue, 

Alone  in  de  loneeome  journey/1 


masters'  names.  Yon  won’t  be  interested  to 
know  how  many  times  I went  to  the  whipping- 
house  ; how  many  spelling-books  and  Bibles  be 
took  away  from  me.  It’s  jast  like  all  the  rest 
I’m  black.” 

His  finely-moulded  profile,  the  cheek  and 
forehead  almost  as  fair  as  mine,  was  turned 
toward  me. 

“Well?” 

“ That’s  pretty  much  all ; only — ” 

He  turned  abruptly  from  me,  his  eyes  look- 
ing off  through  the  window,  some  struggle  in 
his  face.  Whatever  was  written  in  the  dark 
places  of  this  man’s  life  there  was  that  m it 
which  only  he  and  God  should  ever  know.  The 
mere  story  he  might  tell  me,  as  he  did,  his 
voice  smothered,  intense* 

* • I loved  her — my  wife.” 

Some  birds  chirped  to  each  other  in  their 
nest  in  the  cypress  by  the  window;  the  faint 
twitter  filled  the  silence.  Then — 

“ She  was  all  I had — all.  And  Colonel  Du 
Bois  had  a son.” 

He  turned  sharply  around.  His  eyes  startled 
me.  You  have  seen  eyes,  perhaps,  burned  to  a 
white  heat? 

“Colonel  Du  Bois  had  a son — Pierre  Du 
Bois.  For  some  reason  he  always  hated  me. 
I found  him  alone  one  day  by  the  cotton-field. 
I don’t  know  what  I said.  He  struck  me,  and — 
Well,  they  sent  me  to  the  calaboose  then.  My 
master  threatened  to  kill  me.  I wish  he  had. 
That  was  too  good  for  me.  He  sold  her . He 
sold  my  wife.  I have  never  seen  her  since.  I 
suppose  I never  shall.  That’s  all.” 

If  I had  dared  to  say  one  word!  I only 
looked  at  him,  and  then  I hid  my  face  on 
the  desk  to  hide  the  quick  tears.  At  last  I 
said: 

“You  shall  find  her.  God  can  do  it.  He 
won’t  forget  you.” 

“ I suppose  he  bas  remembered  me  for  forty- 
five  years ; so  Colonel  Du  Bois’s  minister  says. 
I hope  He  will  forget  mq  a while  now.  I should 
like  to  try  it!”  the  still  white  heat  in  his  eyes 
changing  and  flashing. 

I did  not  tell  him  that  whom  He  will  He 
setteth  up,  and  whom  He  will  He  bringeth  low ; 
neither  did  I assure  him  that  it  was  good  for  a 
man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth ; nor  did  I 
comfort  him  by  the  eternal  predestination  of  the 
African  race  to  fall  into  the  keeping  of  benevo- 
lent Southerners.  I only  said : 

“ I do  not  understand  about  that.  I do  not 
know  any  more  about  that  than  you  do.  But  I 
know  He  loves  you.” 

His  face  softened,  possibly. 

“And  now  Ho  has  given  you  your  free- 
dom.” 

“ What  do  I care  for  my  freedom  ?”  breaking 
nto  sudden  vehemence.  “What  use  is  my 
freedom  to  me  without  her?  Great  God ! if  it 
had  come  five  years  ago!” 

The  faint,  sweet  sound  of  a distant  hymn  the 
p^ojtle  were  chanting  floated  in  just  then  through 
the  oj£H  window : 


He  turned  around  presently,  his  face  quite  grave 
and  still. 

“ You  are  very  good.  I have  troubled  you.” 

I was  so  sorry  for  him  I could  have  cried.  I 
wonder  if  I am  foolish  and  tender-hearted — it 
hurts  me  so  to  see  these  lonely  lives. 

The  room  was  quite  empty  and  nearly  dark. 
He  stood  on  the  steps  while  I locked  the  door. 
Just  then  Chloe  and  her  husband — the  happiest 
of  lovers  they  were  since  their  freedom — passed 
by,  and  in  at  their  cabin  door,  nodding  and 
smiling  at  me. 

The  mairs  face  paled. 

“I’ll  hunt  the  earth  over  but  I’ll  find  her!” 
his  breath  coming  fiercely. 

It  came  to  me  many  times  that  night,  and  the 
cry  in  the  school-room,  “Great  God!  if  it  had 
only  been  five  years  ago  !”  Thinking  it  over, 
it  grew  unconsciously  into  a prayer : “ If  it  had 
only  been  five  years  ago,  great  God !”  For  Was 
it  not  a pitiful  cry,  in  a land  where  the  name 
of  Christ  is  dear? 

And  we  talk  of  recompense.  And  we  count 
citizenship— -nay,  even  the  very  rights  of  self- 
defense — too  costly  a gift  to  render  to  these  our 
brethren.  And  we  do  not  sec  it  written  in 
blazing  emblems  on  God’s  pure,  truthful  sky, 
that  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
by  His  terrible  mystery  of  justice  our  sin  shall 
find  them  out. 

Recompense  ! 

Corinne’s  room  was  on  the  lower  floor— a lit- 
tle room  by  the  kitchen  opening  on  the  piazza. 
As  I passed  by  the  window  the  curtain  stirred, 
and  I caught  a glimpse  of  her  there  alone  in 
bed,  her  little  dim  lamp  burning  beside  her. 
Her  face  was  turned  over  toward  it  on  the  pil- 
low. Even  with  its  poor,  pinched  cheeks,  and 
bloodless  lips,  it  was  a fair  face  to  look  upon. 
She  must  have  been  very  beautiful  as  a girl. 
There  was  a certain  patient  endurance  about 
her  mouth,  a certain  sharpness  of  pain  in  her 
eyes,  as  seen  in  the  faint  light  which  struck  me 
freshly.  The  picture  fitted  into  my  thought. 
Freedom  could  not  give  her  back  her  life— the 
beautiful,  glorious  freedom  which  had  come  so 
late.  They  were  not  murderers  who  worked 
the  delicate  creature  there  in  the  cotton-field  a 
year  ? I am  sorry  not  to  agree  with  you.  And, 
as  I said,  she  had  such  a story — far  sadder  than 
the  one  I had  heard  that  night.  You  see  I was 
used  to  sad  stories  at  Beaufort.  But  I can  not 
tell  it  to  you.  I can  not  even  tell  you  what  this 
woman  had  lived  through.  And  she  was  as  wo- 
manly a woman  as  God  ever  made. 

She  heard  my  step  upon  the  veranda  and 
called  me,  feebly.  I broke  off  a spray  of  the 
jastfiine  that  clung  to  the  pillars  and  carried  it 
in  to  her.  She  loved  flowers.  She  looked  up 
to  thank  me,  laying  it  all  cool  and  dewy  against 
her  hot  cheek.  I saw  her  face  more  fully  then. 

“Why,  Corinne!” 
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44  Yes’m.  I am  worse  tonight.” 

I sat  down  by  the  bed  and  felt  of  her  pulse. 
She  watched  me. 

44  Corinne,  you  must  see  the  doctor.” 

44 1 have  seen  him.” 

“And  he  says — ” 

44  Just  what  I knew  before.” 

1 was  silent.  I looked  at  her  face,  so  thin, 
and  furrowed  with  such  pitiful  furrows — the 
little  gay  dower  touching  it  in  such  sharp  con- 
trast. It  had  been  such  a young,  warm  face 
once.  And  so  happy.  For  6he  had  been  hap- 
py once;  a few  years.  I had  often  thought 
how  pretty  she  must  have  been  in  those  few 
years ; how  her  little  fanciful  name  must  have 
suited  her.  Very  dear  the  name  was  then. 
For  there  was  one  to  speak  it  who  made  all 
words  music  to  her.  Corinne ! Corinne  ? 

Ah,  how  the  voice  would  call  her  now  if  it 
could! 

Corinne!  Corinne! 

Never  to  hear  the  voice  again  l To  die,  and 
never  the  voice  again ! 

While  the  thought  was  in  my  heart  she  start- 
ed, looking  out  nervously  at  the  window. 

“I  thought,  I — Miss  Nichols,  did  you 

hear  any  thing?” 

“No,  lie  down,  Corinne.” 

44 1 thought  some  one  called  me.  I thought 
it  was — I thought  he  said  4 Corinne ! Corinne !’ 
Oh,  it’s  so  long  since  he  said  it — 60  long ! He 
used  to  think  it  was  a pretty  name,  Miss  Nich- 
ols.” 

I went  to  the  window  and  out  upon  the 
piazza.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Oh  yes, 
the  stranger,  Hcrschel  Du  Bois,  pacing  back 
and  forth  in  the  shadow  of  a little  lonely  road 
that  wound  away  from  the  house  among  the 
pines.  I knew  him  by  his  massive  shoulders. 
That  was  all.  I came  back  to  Corinne. 

44 1 must  live!”  she  said,  looking  up. 

I came  up  and  took  both  her  hands  in  mine. 

44  You  won’t,  Corinne,  if  you  look  so.” 

44 1 didn’t  want  to  live  until  to-night.  I 
wanted  to  die  until  to-night.  Now  I must  live !” 

44  God  will  do  right,  Corinne.” 

She  threw  her  arms  up  over  the  pillow. 

44  I’ve  had  to  think  that  all  my  life , Miss 
Nichols.  I get  so  tired  of  it  sometimes ! If 
T£e’d  only  give  me  any  thing — any  thing  /” 

Presently  she  caught  my  hand  with  a little 
sob. 

44 1 don’t  know  what  I want  to  live  for,  and 
it’s  very  silly  in  me,  and  I know  He— Miss 
Nichols — ” 

I knew  what  she  wanted ; so,  still  clasping 
her  hand,  I knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  asked 
Him  who  had  always  loved  Corinne  to  do  with 
her  as  seemed  unto  Him  good. 

Looking  back  now — remembering  that  night 
and  all  that  came  after — I know  that  He  did 
with  her  and  for  her  what  seemed  unto  Him 
good.  I know,  too,  that  there  is  no  seeming 
with  Him. 

I left  her  quietly  sleeping  at  last,  and  went 
to  my  own  room.  One  has  no  chance  to  be 


romantic  in  Beaufort — at  least  in  our  part  of  it. 
We  inhabited  a venerable  mansion  on  one  of 
the  old  plantations,  which  let  in  snow-drift  and 
tornadoes  through  the  crack  in  winter,  and  del- 
uged us  with  mosquitoes  in  summer.  So  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  blow  out  my  lamp  and  take 
down  the  netting  before  I could  sit  down  to 
look  out  of  the  window.  Under  these  practical 
circumstances  I had  a little  fit  of  meditation 
It  was  all  my  own,  and  I am  not  going  to  tell 
you  about  it,  even  if  you  want  me  to,  which  I 
don’t  suppose  you  do.  Only  this  you  may 
know,  that  if  the  old  discontents  and  sharp  re- 
bel lings  came  up,  we  talked  together  there  in 
the  dark,  they  and  I : and  I told  them  what  I 
have  told  you — about  that  woman  struggling 
with  death  down  stairs,  and  the  man  who  had 
gone  out  into  his  lonely  freedom,  seeking,  and 
seeking  in  vain,  for  all  that  would  have  made  it 
bright — Corinne  and  Herschel  Du  Bois.  I said 
the  words  over,  as  I had  said  over  many  other 
such  simple  words  before  there  in  the  dark,  sinco 
I came  to  Beaufort.  All  weak  sorrows  paled 
before  the  faces  of  those  two.  So  the  discon- 
tents and  sharp  rebellings — if  there  were  any — 
grew  quiet  and  hid  themselves  away : and  just 
then  a mosquito  bit  me,  and  I forgot  all  about 
them 

I think  it  was  two  days  after  that  I took  that 
afternoon  walk  in  the  woods.  The  day  was  op- 
pressive almost  to  8ufiocation.  I had  stolen 
away  after  school  was  over  to  be  alone  in  the 
shadow  and  stillness.  The  shadow  was  very 
deep,  down  on  the  red-cup  mosses  and  nodding 
ferns;  the  stillness  was  very  still  up  in  the 
branches  of  the  pines ; there  was  only  the  sigh- 
ing of  a sleepy  wind  and  the  song  of  summer 
bees  to  break  it.  That  rare  glow  of  Southern 
skies  was  warm  and  golden  through  the  leaves ; 
the  Cherokee  roses,  like  pale  invalids,  unfolded 
their  wax-like  leaves  to  it,  hanging  motionless ; 
on  the  oaks,  the  great  gray-beards  of  moss  caught 
vines  of  holly  and  myrtle,  twining  among  them 
dark,  and  rich,  and  green.  Down  the  slope  a 
broad  belt  of  cypresses  towered  grim  and  gloomy 
against  the  sky.  The  soldiers  had  worn  a little 
path  to  it,  coming  to  and  from  the  barracks. 
There  were  beds  of  myrtle  there  too,  and  gay 
green  moss,  and  woodland  berries  of  scarlet  and 
black. 

It  would  have  made  a pretty  bit  for  Weber  or 
Church.  I was  thinking  so,  watching  it  lazily 
half  asleep  there  under  the  pines,  when  the 
sound  of  footsteps  up  the  path  broke  into  my 
dreaming.  Then  voices ; then  silence ; then  a 
few  more  steps ; then  silence  again,  as  if  one 
had  stopped  abruptly. 

44  Do  you  know  who  lam?’  said  a voice.  I 
fancied  I recognized  it,  and  sprang  up  with  a 
vague  fear.  A low  growl  was  the  only  answer. 
Then  again : 

44  Do  you  know  who  I am  ? I never  expected 
to  have  such  a chance  as  this,  Pierre  Du  Bois. 
I’m  not  a saint.  Tm  afraid  I can’t  stand  it.” 

And  then  I heard  a laugh ; and  then  there 
came  a ciy,  cleaving  the  sweet  summer  air — 
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long,  and  sharp,  and  terrible ! — a fearful  cry  to 
hear  on  such  a day,  in  puch  a still,  fair  place. 
Murder ! 

A man  in  a rebel  uniform,  his  lips  ashy,  his 
eyes,  great  with  horror,  fixed  on  Herschel  Du 
Bois,  who  stood  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
of  a pistol,  and  smiled.  That  was  what  I saw. 
It  was  what  I expected  to  see.  I looked  up 
and  down  the  path,  and  through  the  trees,  but 
there  was  no  other  face  in  sight  — and  still 
Herschel  Du  Bois  smiled  that  smile.  I looked 
tip  and  down  the  path,  and  through  tho  trees, 
and  my  heart  stood  still.  What  could  I do  with 
a man  who  smiled  like  that?  But  I laid  my 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  into  his  face.  He 
started,  then  laughed  again. 

44  This  is  ray  master — that’s  all.  They  took 
him  prisoner  to-day.  The  sergeant  told  me  to 
take  him  over  to  the  barracks.  He  didn’t  know 
lie  was  my  master.  Now  you’d  better  go,  Miss 
Nichols.  You’d  better  leave  master  and  slave 
to  themselves,  when  they  haven’t  seen  each  oth- 
er for  so  long.” 

I knew  a word  might  madden  him,  so  I sim- 
ply kept  my  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  into 
his  face.  It  was  a fearful  face!  The  great 
veins  stood  out  like  iron  on  his  forehead ; every 
drop  of  blood  had  left  his  dark,  thin  cheeks ; 
his  breath  came  like  one  in  physical  agony. 

44  I tell  you  he’s  my  master ! Where  is  my 
wife,  Pierre  Du  Bois  ?” 

Pierre  Du  Bois,  reassured  by  the  protecting 
presence  of  a woman,  raised  his  sullen  eyes 
from  the  ground  and  looked  up  angrily : 

44  Confound  your  impudence ! I don’t  know ! ” 

The  other  laughed.  I heard  the  trigger 
click  a little 

4 ‘Give  me  back  my  wife!  GivA  me  back 
my  wife ! I don’t  want  your  accursed  blood  on 
my  hands — I want  ray  wife!” 

44  I don’t  know  how  you’re  going  to  get  her. 
I don’t  know  any  thing  about  her.  Dam  their 
impudence! — putting  a man  under  charge  of 
his  own  niggers ! Madam,  I wish  you’d  oblige 
me  by  calling  some  of  the  Yankees.  Since  I’m 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a prisoner,  I prefer  to 
be  guarded  by  a white  man.” 

“ His  own  niggers — ” 

I sprang  between  them. 

44  For  God’s  sake  be  still,  if  you  value  your 
life ! Herschel  Du  Bois,  do  you  mean  to  be  a 
murderer?” 

His  breath,  with  its  weight  of  agony,  came 
sharper  and  harder.  I could  feel  every  nerve 
quiver  where  my  hand  touched  his  arm. 

44 1 don’t  know ! I don’t  know ! ” gasping  as 
if  for  air.  44  Oh,  my  God ! I don’t  know.  She 
was  tny  wife." 

“Let  me  have  that  pistol.”  He  clicked  the 
trigger. 

44  Pistol?  Yes.  I can.  You  see  I can  do  it, 
Pierre  Du  Bois.  I can  send  you  where  you’ll 
think  of  her  through  all  eternity,  and  think  of 
me,  and  think  why  I sent  you  there,  and  then — ” 

4 4 Herschel,  let  me  have  that  pistol.”  He 
looked  at  me. 


44  Let  me  have  that  pistol.  Go  and  call  the 
guard.  I’ll  stay  with  him.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  In  the  silence 
the  two  men  looked  into  one  another’s  eyes  and 
neither  spoke.  Then  Herschel  turned  away, 
trembling  like  a child. 

44 1 will  go.  You  may  thank  Miss  Nichols’s 
God,  Pierre  Du  Bois,  that  you’re  not  in  hell.” 

The  other  made  no  answer,  but  kept  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground.  Then,  without  once  pausing 
to  look  back,  Herschel  walked  slowly  and  weak- 
ly away.  Without  once  pausing  to  look  back 
he  passed  over  the  myrtles,  out  of  the  sweet 
summer  stillness  of  the  slope  where  the  bees 
were  humming  and  the  sunlight  dickering,  and 
out  of  sight  behind  the  cypress-trees. 

If  it  had  not  been  such  a solemn  thing  to 
have  felt  that  human  life  hanging  on  my  poor, 
weak  words,  and  if  my  face  had  not  still  been 
too  white  for  a smile,  I should  have  thought  the 
second  act  of  the  drama  supremely  ludicrous. 
I,  who  had  never  fired  a pistol  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times  in  my  life — I,  who  didn’t  hit  any 
thing  when  I did  fire — I,  who  was  frightened  half 
out  of  my  wits  at  that — I left  to  guard  a full- 
grown  man ! 

However,  he  was  very  accommodating,  and 
made  me  no  trouble  at  all.  I thought  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  him,  with  the  most  au  fait  man- 
ner I could  assume,  that  I supposed  he  need 
hardly  be  told  that  he  would  be  a dead  man  if 
he  stirred. 

44 1 am  a gentleman  and  a prisoner,”  replied 
he,  looking  up  with  a lordly  air. 

I supposed  I was  face  to  face  with  genuine 
Southern  honor,  and  reflected  on  the  stupen- 
dous fact  in  appropriate  silence.  I might  have 
felt  impressed  if  I had  not  thought  of  that  lost 
wife.  To  say  that  it  was  a relief  when  the 
guard  came  up  is  a mild  expression.  It  was  an 
ecstasy. 

Herschel  came  to  school  that  night  as  usual. 
The  story,  of  course,  had  gone  about  among  the 
people,  and  they  watched  him  curiously.  His 
eyes  were  a shade  sadder,  but  otherwise  his 
face  was  quite  the  same.  He  lingered  after 
school  for  me. 

44 1 thank  you,”  he  said;  and  then  turned 
abruptly  away. 

The  next  afternoon  Chloe  came  to  the  school- 
room, and  called  me  out. 

44  Corinne  is  dying ; an’  de  poor  critter  she’s 
takin’  on  drefful,  and  say  she  can’t  die  widout 
Misse  Nichols  noways.” 

So  I dismissed  the  children  quietly,  and  went 
up  to  the  house. 

Corinne  lay  upon  her  little,  low  bed  by  the 
window,  her  eyes  wandering  off  through  the 
trees.  She  caught  my  hand  when  I came  up. 

4 4 It’s  come.  I did  want  to  live  for  some- 
thing, something — I don’t  know — I — ” 

It  was  such  a pitiful,  appealing  look.  Then 
presently, 

44  If  I could  only  die  out  under  the  trees, 
Miss  Nichols?” 

I looked  at  the  doctor. 
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“ Ahem.  It  might  shorten  life  by — perhaps 
an  honr ; bat  if  the  wish  is  so  strong — ” 

“ If  I could  only  die  out  under  the  trees !” 
could  not  bear  it,  or  the  look  that  came 
with  it ; to  deny  this  poor  worn  life  that  had  al- 
ways been  denied,  even  the  least  of  a longing 
now,  seemed  cruel.  So  we  carried  her  gently 
out,  and  laid  her  down  under  a great  dark  oak, 
where  the  shade  was  thick  and  cool,  and  there 
were  glimpses  of  sky  through  hanging  moss. 
The  sea,  too,  distant  and  golden  in  the  after- 
noon light,  and  the  murmur  of  waves.  Beyond, 
ranks  upon  ranks  of  pines,  and  the  western  sky 
that  waited  for  the  sun  setting.  Through  all 
the  still  hours,  as  I sat  beside  her  on  the  grass,  a 
mocking-bird  sang  a little  mournful  tune  in  the 
branches  overhead.  I have  never  heard  the 
bird  since  without  living  over  that  afternoon  and 
the  end  with  which  it  ended. 

It  seemed  so  hard  that  such  a life  should  meet 
such  a dying.  It  seemed  so  hard  that  she  must 
pass  into  the  mystery  of  Eternity  without  one 
look  into  eyes  that  she  loved,  one  sound  of  the 
voice  that  had  made  all  words  music  to  her. 

Corinne!  Corinne! 

Ah,  how  it  would  have  cried  unto  her  in  this 
hour  if  it  could — the  long-lost  voice ! 

She  was  thinking  of  that,  for  she  looked  up 
once  into  my  face. 

“ Miss  Nichols,  if  I could  see  him  just  once 
— only  just  once!”  Was  I foolish?  I could 
not  help  it.  I bowed  my  head  hiding  the  quick 
tears,  and  asked  that  Corinne  might  see  him 
just  once.  Even  now;  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
For,  was  not  He  omnipotent — He  who  had  wrung 
out  waters  of  a full  cup  to  Corinne  so  many 
years? 

The  sun  stooped  into  the  West,  and  the  shad- 
ow slanted  long  and  still.  She  cried  out  with 
a bitter  cry : 

“ I can't  die ! I can  not  die ! It  is  time  to 
live.” 

Time  to  live!  Time  to  live,  at  the  end  of  such 
weaiy  years,  and  such  patient  waiting  for  death ! 
I wondered  at  the  words.  I ceased  to  wonder 
when  I knew  what  they  meant  and  why  they 
were  sent  to  her. 

The  sun  was  still  stooping  into  the  West,  and 
the  shadows  slanted  longer  and  more  still. 

“I  can’t  die!  I can  not  die!”  And,  indeed, 
I almost  believed  she  might  wrench  her  life  back 
to  her  again  with  a face  like  that.  I have  never 
seen  such  a calm,  determined  struggle  with^death. 
Yet  why  she  should  have  one  single  desire  to 
live — why  the  end  of  her  pam  should  not  bring 
her  perfect  peace,  she  knew  no  more  than  I. 
At  last  she  closed  her  eyes  wearily  and  there 
was  a long  silence.  Then, 

“It's  no  use.  I guess  He  knows  best.  I 
won't  try  any  more.” 

After  a pause. 

“ Miss  Nichols.” 

“Yes.” 

“ If  you  ever  find  him.” 

“Yes,  Corinne.” 

“Tell  him  Til  bo  his  wife  there;  nobody’ll 
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ever  take  me  away  up  there : do  you  think  they 
will?” 

The  sun  stooped  lower  and  lower  into  the 
West,  and  the  shadows  slanted  longer  and  more 
still. 

Corinne  did  not  speak  again.  A fleck  of 
sunlight  struck  her  face  through  the  leaves  with 
its  closed  eyes  and  drooping  hair.  Even  then 
the  face  was  beautiful.  The  steps  of  her  going 
home  had  grown  peaceful  at  last. 

And  while  the  sunlight  struck  her  face  the 
wind  caught  the  voices  of  some  singers  on  the 
beach.  The  words  wrere  the  words  of  that  lit- 
tle refrain  of  Tennyson’s,  than  which  few  things 
more  mournful  were  ever  written  since  the  sa- 
cred pen  first  told  their  story.  The  air — you 
have  heard  it,  perhaps — sings  itself  over  to  me 
now  as  the  only  thing  I have  ever  heard  that 
was  too  sad  for  earth.  I think  it  might  go 
wailing  through  the  world  of  woe  forever,  and 
the  very  blackness  of  darkness  find  language  in 
it. 

“Late,  late!  so  late!  and  dark  the  night  and  chill: 

Late,  late!  so  late!  but  we  can  enter  still 

Too  late,  too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

“We  had  no  light;  for  that  we  do  repent; 

And  hearing  this,  the  bridegroom  will  relent 

Too  late,*too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

“No  light:  so  late!  and  dark  and  chill  the  night! 

O let  ns  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light! 

Too  late,  too  Intel  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

“Have  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet? 

O let  us  in,  though  late,  to  kiss  his  feet! 

No,  no,  too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now.** 

It  died  away  like  a cry,  and  a footstep  sound- 
ed on  the  grass.  I looked  up.  Herschel  Du 
Bois.  Tim  wail  came  up  from  the  beach  once 
more : 

“No,  no,  too  late!  too  late!  too  late!** 

“Is  she  dead?” 

The  happy  sunlight  flecked  Corinne’s  face, 
with  its  closed  eyes  and  drooping  hair.  There 
was  no  sound  or  breath.  The  mocking-bird 
chirped  faintly  in  the  branches. 

Herschel  Du  Bois  knelt  down  beside  her. 

I took  up  one  of  the  curls  that  lay  lightly  in 
her  neck,  and  touched  it  to  her  lips.  He  caught 
it  from  me  and  held  it ; he  held  it  like  iron. 
Not  a nerve  of  his  hand  trembled.  It  stirred — 
as  faintly  as  it  might  stir  over  a baby's  dream. 

“Corinne!  Corinne!” 

I never  saw  such  a face.  I never  heard  such 
a cry. 

“Corinne!  Corinne!” 

The  faint  breath,  like  the  breath  of  a baby’s 
dream,  was  the  only  answer. 

Ho  threw  up  his  arms,  as  men  will  throw  up 
their  arms  in  battle. 

“ Great  God,  she  is  my  wife  F 

She  heard  him.  Sho  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  up  into  his  face — her  husband’s  face. 
She  only  looked  up  into  his  face.  Sho  only 
smiled  the  shadow  of  a smile.  And  that  was 
all.  The  man  kneeling  there  had  not  moverf 
or  spoken.  Upon  the  still  face  the  happy  sun- 
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light  flickered  through  the  trees.  Upon  the  still 
face  the  smile  yet  rested. 

We  stole  softly  away,  and  left  them  alone  to- 
gether. 

The  next  day,  when  the  twilight  came,  we 
carried  her  to  a quiet  grave  down  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cypress- trees.  The  people  followed  her, 
their  dusky  faces  touched  with  awe.  It  was  as 
much,  perhaps,  at  the  sight  of  that  solitary 
mourner  as  for  the  mystery  of  death. 

I do  not  think  he  had  once  left  her.  Food 
and  sleep  were  quite  forgotten.  None  had  seen 
him  shed  a tear.  His  face — But  I can  not 
tell  you  what  his  face  was.  I know  no  words 
that  dare  touch  upon  that  which  looked  out  of  it. 

There  were  flowers  about  the  grave,  and  sun- 
light, and  fresh  winds ; but  the  cypress  shadow 
lay  dark  upon  it  when  wo  laid  her  down  in  her 
slumber.  Full  in  the  cypress  shadow  he  stood 
and  looked  upon  her,  and  said  no  word.  She 
was  his  wife,  you  know.  He  loved  her.  Forty- 
five  years  had  he  waited,  and  toiled,  and  longed 
for  freedom.  And  freedom  had  come.  And 
freedom  meant  this . Forty-five  years  had  he 
toiled  and  waited  for  this. 

While  we  stood  there  there  was  a sound  of 
steps  upon  the  road,  and  I looked  uf.  A pris- 
oner was  passing  by,  strongly  guarded.  Pierre 
Du  Bois. 

If  Herschel  Du  Bois  had  seen  him  then  ! But 
he  did  not.  His  eyes  were  upon  his  wife  whom 
he  loved. 

Pierre  Du  Bois  saw  the  grave ; he  saw  the 
solitary  mourner.  I hope  ho  will  see  them  as 
long  as  he  lives ; I hope  he  will  see  them  in  his 
dying  hour ; I hope  he  will  see  them  until  he 
cries  out  in  agony,  and  prays  God  A take  the 
sight  away. 

In  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer  the  Ne- 
groes chanted  softly.  The  sweet,  mournful  har- 
mony fitted  the  words : 

14 1 walk  In  de  moonlight,  0 

I walk  in  do  starlight, 

To  lay  dis  body  down. 

And  your  soul  and  my*  soul  shall  meet  in  de  day 
When  I lay  dls  body  down." 

So  she  found  her  rest  at  last — this  woman 
whose  story  I can  not  even  tell  you.  Long  sleep 
to  the  tired  eyes — long,  sweet  sleep!  Long 
bright  waking  to  the  happy  eyes,  and  the  touch 
of  the  hand  that  wipes  the  tears  away ! 

When  all  the  rest  had  gone  reverently  away  I 
lingered.  I could  not  bear  to  see  that  solitary 
figure  standing  there  gazing  into  the  grave.  If 
there  had  been  but  a tear  or  a groan  I should 
have  left  him.  But  to  see  him  stand  so ! 

I went  up  and  touched  his  arm. 

“ The  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth  has 
taken  her.  She  will  be  very  happy.” 

His  hand  clenched. 

“What  right  has  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  got  to  take  her  ? What  right  t She 
is  mine  /” 

“ Corinne  loves  Him.  She  has  gone  to  Him. 
She  said  she  would  be  your  wife  there.” 


He  groaned  aloud. 

“I’m  not  fit — I’m  not — ” 

And  then  he  broke  down.  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands;  he  sobbed  aloud — great 
choking  sobs,  as  if  they  would  wring  the  life- 
blood from  his  heart.  It  is  a fearful  thing  to 
see  a strong  man  weep.  It  is  a fearful  thing 
to  see  a man  weep  as  Herschel  Du  Bois  wept. 
I turned  away  that  the  open  grave  might  be  his 
only  witness. 

He  came  to  me  presently,  his  face  quite  pale 
and  still,  and  simply  said, 

“Good-by!” 

I had  not  the  heart  to  question  him.  I only 
watched  him  walking  slowly  away  under  the 
cypress  shadow,  his  face  turned  seaward.  Walk- 
ing slowly  away  and  alone  into  his  freedom. 
And  I have  never  seen  him  since.  I have  oft- 
en searched  the  papers  for  the  lists  of  the  dead 
in  battle  and  hospital,  and  hoped  to  find  his 
name. 

Did  you  speak  of  recompense  ? 


THE  CUMBERLAND. 


Long  as  hearts  shall  shore  the  flame 
Which  burned  in  that  brave  crew 
Her  fame  shall  live;  outlive  the  victor’s  name; 
For  this  is  due. 

Your  flag  and  flag-staff  shall  in  story  stand— 
Cumberland ! 

Sounding  name  as  ere  was  sung, 
Long  they’ll  roll  it  on  the  tongue — 
Cumberland ! Cumberland ! 
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SOME  names  there  are  of  telling  sound, 
Whose  vowelcd  syllables  free 
Are  pledge  that  they  shall  ever  live  renowned; 
Such  seems  to  bo 

A frigate’s  name  (by  present  gloiy  spanned) — 
The  Cumberland. 

Sounding  name  as  ere  was  sung, 
Flowing,  rolling  on  the  tongue — 
Cumberland!  Cumberland! 

She  warred  and  sunk.  There’s  no  denying 
That  she  was  ended — quelled ; 

And  yet  her  flag  above  her  fate  is  flying, 

As  when  it  swelled 

Unswallowed  by  the  swallowing  sea:  so  grand— 
The  Cumberland. 

Proud  a name  as  ere  was  sung, 
Roundly  rolling  on  the  tongue— 
Cumberland!  Cumberland! 

What  need  to  tell  how  she  was  fought — 

The  sinking,  flaming  gun — 

The  gunner  leaping  out  the  port — 

Washed  back,  undone! 

Her  dead  unconquerably  manned 
Tho  Cumberland. 

Noble  name  as  ere  was  sung, 

Slowly  roll  it  on  the  tongue — 
Cumb^-land!  Cumberland! 
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THE  SEVEN  DAYS’  BATTLES  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

JUNE  26  TO  JULY  1,  1862. 

[This  paper,  with  considerable  curtailments  of  detail,  forms  Chapter  XIX.  of  “ Harpkr’u  Pictorial 
History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.”  The  title  the  “ Seven  Days1  Battles”  has  been  adopted,  although 
the  series  of  actions  was  wholly  comprised  within  six  days,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Mechanics ville, 
June  26,  and  ending  with  that  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1.  This  account  is  based  almost  exclusively  upon 
official  documents;  and  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give,  either  by  full  citation  or  by  reference,  the 
authority  for  every  important  statement. — The  first  volume  of  the  “Reports  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia”  is  mainly  devoted  to  this  period.  Besides  the  Report  of  General  It.  E.  Lee, 
it  contains  the  Reports  of  each  commander  of  a Confederate  division,  those  of  nearly^very  officer  com- 
manding a brigade,  with  many  regimental  and  even  company  Reports : in  all  more  than  150.  These, 
taken  together,  give  a perfect  representation  of  the  operations  on  the  Confederate  side.  These  are  cited 
as  “Let's  lltp.”  with  special  note  of  the  separate  Reports  when  necessary.  The  Reports  on  the  Union 
side  are  far  less  full.  General  McClellan  s Report  (cited  as  “ McC.  Rep.yr)  is  vague  and  indeterminate 
as  to  actual  operations ; and  few  of  the  Reports  of  his  subordinate  commanders  have  as  yet  been  made 
accessible.  But  this  deficiency  is  measurably  supplied  by  their  Testimony  embodied  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (cited  as  “Com.  Rep .”). — The  foregoing  are  the  authorities 
constantly  cited.  Others  are  named  when  adduced.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  time,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  abound  in  errors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  of  little  historical  value.] 


THURSDAY,  June  26,  had  been  fixed  upon 
by  both  McClellan  and  Lee  as  the  day  when 
each  was  to  commence  an  offensive  movement. 
Neither  was  aware  of  the  intention,  and  each 
was  deceived  as  to  the  object  and  position,  of 
the  other.  Lee  presumed  that  McClellan  in- 
tended to  lay  siege  to  Richmond  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. The  city  was  in  no  condition  to  sus- 
tain a prolonged  and  close  investment.  It  was 
not  provisioned  for  a fortnight  in  advance,  and 
its  line  of  supply  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  at 
any  moment.  His  object  was  simply  to  raise 
the  siege.  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  assailing 
McClellan  at  the  point  where  he  himself  was 
most  vulnerable:  by  threatening  his  line  of  com- 

• “The  Intention  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  attack 
Richmond  by  regular  approaches.  By  sweeping  down  the 
Chickahominy  on  the  north  side,  and  threatening  his  com- 
munications with  York  River,  it  was  thought  that  the  en- 
emy would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or  give  battle  out  of 
his  Intrenchments.”  (Lee's  Rep v 5.) — “On  the  25th,  our 
bridges  and  intrenchmcnts  being  at  last  completed,  an 
advance  of  our  picket  line  on  the  left  was  ordered,  pre- 
paratory to  a general  forward  movement.1"  44  On  the  26th, 
the  day  upou  which  I had  decided  as  the  time  for  our 
final  advance,  the  enemy  attacked  our  right,  and  turned 
my  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  communications  and 
d£p6ts  of  supply.”  (McC.  Rep.  236,  239.) 

t The  strength  of  McClellan’s  force  at  this  time  is  fixed 
within  a few  hundreds  by  official  evidence.  McClellan 
( Report , 53)  states  its  numbers,  from  which  should  proper- 
ly be  deducted  1101  men  with  Colonel  Ingalls,  Quarter- 
master, at  the  White  House,  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  have 
been,  u Officers  and  men,  present  for  duty,  105, S25.” 
This  is  exclusive  of  Dix’a  corps  of  10,000  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, which  was  too  far  removed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
operations.  The  Report  of  McClellan’s  Adjutant-General 
of  the  same  day  (Com.  Rep.  337)  gives  the  apportion- 
ment of  this  force.  From  Hub  number  should  be  deduct- 
ed the  losses  by  casualty  and  sickness  for  the  week  be- 
tween the  20th  and  the  26th.  These,  including  the  600 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  “affair”  of  the  25th,  could  not 
vary  greatly  from  1500. 

The  Confederate  forco  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Hu- 
ger, Magrudcr,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  D.  II.  Hill,  the 
reserve  artillery  of  Pendleton,  and  Stuart’s  cavalry,  in 
front  of  Richmond ; Jtckson’s  command,  comprising  the 
three  divisions  of  himself,  Ewell,  and  Whiting,  coming 
down  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  a portion  of  Holmes's  division  and  Wise’s  bri- 
gade, brought  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  James  River 
near  the  close  of  the  operations.— A P.  Util  (Lee's  Rep.  , 


munications  with  the  York  River,  whence,  as 
Stuart’s  raid  had  shown,  his  supplies  were  wholly 
drawn.  McClellan’s  purpose  was  to  attack  Rich- 
mond by  direct  assault.41 

The  armies  by  which  these  two  plans  were 
to  be  carried  out  were  almost  equal  in  number, 
character  of  troops,  and  equipment.  Each  con- 
sisted of  a little  more  than  100,000  effective  men, 
present  for  duty.  Making  every  allowance  for 
defective  reports  on  cither  side,  the  difference 
could  not  have  been  more  than  5000.  In  a 
contest  between  forces  so  nearly  balanced  the 
victory  would  rest  with  that  which  was  most 
ably  commanded.  The  general  who  made  the 
fewest  errors  would  win.f 

173),  D.  II.  Hill  (Tbid.  187),  and  Holmes  (Ibid.  15!)  give 
the  number  of  their  force.  Longstreet  does  not  state  his*, 
but  four  of  his  six  brigade  commander*  (Ibid.  330,  331, 
346,  353)  give  tiie  number  in  their  brigades,  which  en- 
ables us  to  fix  very  m arly  the  strength  of  the  whole  divi- 
sion. Magnider  (Ibid.  190)  gives  hi?,  and  (Ibid.  191,  202) 
enables  us,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  two  of  his 
four  brigade  commanders  (Ibid.  3G7,371),  to  fix  very  near- 
ly that  of  Huger.  Pendleton  (Ibid.  224)  enumerates  fif- 
teen batteries  as  constituting  the  reserve  artillery ; to  each 
of  these  we  assign  100  men.  Stuart’s  cavaliy  (Ibid.  39S) 
consisted  of  six  regiments  and  three  legions ; we  give  tiie 
strength  wholly  by  estimate.  The  precise  numbers  arc, 
however,  of  little  consequence,  as  the  cavalry  was  not  act- 
ually employed  on  either  side.  The  main  source  possible 
of  error  in  estimating  the  Confederate  force  consists  in 
fixing  the  strength  of  Jackson's  command,  of  which  we 
find  no  official  statement.  The  lowest  probable  estimate 
Is  27,000,  the  highest  35,000;  we  put  it  at  30,000,  not 
merely  as  a medium  between  the  two,  but  os  the  one 
which,  upon  careful  examination,  appears  to  be  the  closest 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

From  the  foregoing  data  wc  educe  the  table  on  the  next 
page,  representing  the  effective  force  upon  each  eide  on  the 
20th  of  June. 

Besides  this  effective  force,  u present  for  duty,”  each 
army  contained  many  sick.  Of  these,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
there  were  in  McClellan’s  army  12,225,  probably  increased 
on  the  26th  to  13,000;  moreover,  there  were  nearly  30,000 
reported  as  “absent,'*  a considerable  portion  of  whom 
were  undoubtedly  away  on  sick-leave.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  these  in  the  Confederate 
army ; but  scattered  incidentally  through  the  Reports  are 
evidences  that  it  was  very  considerable.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Lee  brought  into  the  field  every  effective  man 
at  his  disposal. 

The  Confederate  force  in  Virginia  previous  to  the  “ Scv- 
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Lee’s  plan  of  operations  was  carefully  elab- 
orated by  himself  and  Jefferson  Davis,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  under  the  eye,  and  by  the 
direction  of  both,  who  were  on  the  field,  and 
under  fire  at  the  most  decisive  points.  A chance 
shot  might  at  any  moment,  by  killing  either, 
have  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  war.* 
The  whole  scheme  of  operations  was  set  forth 
on  the  24  th,  in  an  elaborate  General  Order  from 
Lee,  in  which  the  movements  of  each  division 
were  carefully  proscribed.  A.  P.  Hill,  Long- 
street,  and  D.  Hi  Hill,  with  34,000  men,  were 


to  march  from  before  Richmond,  cross  theChick- 
ahominy  above  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union 
lines,  and  join  Jackson,  who,  with  30,000.  was 
coming  down  from  the  north.  Half  of  the  cav- 
alry were  also  to  cross  the  Chickahominy.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river  were  left  only  Huger’s 
and  Magruder’s  divisions,  numbering  24,000, 
and  the  reserve  artillery  and  the  remaining  cav- 
alry, about  3000  in  all:  making  less  than  30,000 
men  of  all  arms  on  that  side.f  This  plan  in- 
volved one  error  which  should  have  insured  his 
destruction.  It  was  made  on  the  assumption 


en  Days’*  lias  been  variously  estimated,  and  always  over- 
stated. The  following  statement,  furnished,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  by  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston, gives  the  force  under  his  command,  at  different  pe- 
riods from  September,  1SG1,  to  June,  1S62,  when  he  was 
wounded  and  succeeded  by  General  It.  E.  Lee: 

“ January  3,  IBM. 

“In  September,  1SG1,  the  effective  strength  of  the  army 
under  my  command  in  Northern  Virginia  was  about 
37,000.  It  occupied  Leesburg,  Centre ville,  and  Manassas, 
and  the  Lower  Occoquan. 

“On  the  31st  of  December  it  had  been  increased,  by 
improved  health  and  the  addition  of  Loring’s  and  Holmes’s 
troops,  to  54,000,  including  Jackson’s  command.  Jack- 
son’s S000  were  near  Winchester  and  Romney.  There 
were  2600  at  Leesburg;  31,800  at  Centreville  and  Manas- 
sas; 7000  on  the  Lower  Occoquan  nnd  near  Dumfries; 
and  5000  about  Frederickabui-g.  This  army  was  much 
reduced  during  the  winter  by  the  effect  of  what  we  called 
the  1 Bounty  and  Furlough  Law,*  but  received  some  re- 
cruits from  the  South  in  the  early  spring.  When,  in 
April,  it  moved  to  Williamsburg,  its  strength  (effective) 
was  about  50,000,  of  which  6000  were  left  with  Jackson,  in 
the  Valley,  and  6000  with  Ewell,  on  tho  Rappahannock. 

“The  remaining  38,000  were  sent  to  the  position  near 
Ycrktown  in  two  bodies.  I accompanied  the  second,  which 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  April.  Magnifier’s  own  force  was 
about  15,000,  making  our  army  at  Yorktown  near  53,000, 
exclusive  of  cavalry.  Sickness  and  the  fight  at  Williams- 
burg reduced  this  number  by  6000.  Our  loss  at  Williams- 
burg was  about  1800. 

“According  to  the  above  numbers  the  strength  of  this 
army,  when  it  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond, 
was  about  47,000.  To  this  were  added,  near  the  end  of 
May,  Anderson’s  and  Branch's  troops — about  13,000 — and 
three  brigades  of  IIuger*s  division — not  quite  7000.  If  the 
effect  of  sickness  is  not  considered,  this  would  make  the 


army  amount  to  67,000  at  the  time  of  the  fights  at  Fair 
Oaks  and  Seven  Pines.  On  that  occasion  four  brigades 
of  G.  W.  Smith’s  division  were  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks ; 
and  at  Seven  Pines,  I).  II.  Hill’s  four,  and  two  of  Long- 
street’  s,  were  engaged  on  the  31st  of  May.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  June  1 there  were  nine  Confederate  brigades  at 
Fair  Ouks,  five  of  them  fresh,  and  thirteen  at  Seven  Pines, 
seven  of  them  fresh— that  is  to  say,  which  had  not  been 
engaged  the  day  before.” 

At  the  close  of  October,  1SG1,  when  its  actual  force  is 
thus  shown  to  have  been  between  40  and  50,000,  McClel- 
lan (Rep.  46)  estimated  it  at  not  less  than  “ 150,000  strong, 
well  drilled  and  equipped,  ably  commanded,  and  strongly 
intrenched.”  When,  in  the  spring  of  18G2,  it  evacuated 
Manassas,  he  estimated  it  ([bid.  122)  at  115,500,  instead 
of  50,000,  its  actual  strength.  At  Yorktown,  April  7,  he 
thought  ho  “ should  have  on  his  hands  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy,  probably  not  less  than  100,000  men,  nnd  pos- 
sibly more”  (Com  Rep.) ; whereas,  ten  days  later,  when 
Johnston  himself  had  arrived  with  reinforcements,  the 
whole  force  was  only  ” 53,000,  exclusive  of  cavalry.”  And 
months  after  (Report*  230),  he  says  that  “the  estimated 
strength  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Yorktown  was  from  100,000  to  120,000.”  So,  too,  in  May 
and  Juno,  he  constantly  supposed  himself  outnumbered, 
whereas  tho  utmost  numbers  of  the  enemy  at  the  close 
of  May,  sick  and  well,  was  07,0  *0,  his  own  being  [April 
30,  115,000,  June  20,  117,000,  well  and  sick.  Report , 53] 
about  117,000.  And  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  day  before 
the  first  of  the  “ Seven  Days,”  when  the  Confederates  had 
been  largely  strengthened,  he  puts  their  force  at  200,000 
( Report , 23S),  or  at  least  190,000  (Ibid.  239),  whereas  our 
table  shows  that  it  numbered  barely  100,000  effective  men 
of  all  arms. 


Union  Force*. 

Confederate  Forces. 

Sumner's  Corps 17.591 

Heintzelman’s  Corps 18,810 

Keyes’s  Corps 14,610 

Porter’s  Corps  19,960 

Franklin’s  Corps 19,4  >5 

McCall’s  Division 9,514 

McClellan’s  Staff,  Engineers,  Cavalry  Divi-)  . q. , 

sion,  Provost  Guard,  etc / 

104,724 

Deduct  losses,  Juno  20  to  2G  (say) 1,500 

Entire  Force,  June  26 103,224 

A.  P.  Hill’s  Division 14,000 

I).  H.  Hill’s  Division 10,000 

Longstreet’s  Division 10,000 

Magruder’vS  Division 13,000 

I! tiger’s  Division 11,000 

Holmes's  Division ^7,000 

Jackson’s  Command SO, 000 

Pendleton’s  Artillery 1,500 

Stuart’s  Cavalry 4,000 

Entire  Fony,  June  26 100,500 

* “ The  plan  was  submitted  to  his  Excellency  the  Pres- 
ident, who  was  repeatedly  on  the  field  in  the  course  of  its 
execution.”  (Lee's  Rep.  5.) — The  presence  of  Davis  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  different  officers. 
We  find  him  on  the  26th  giving  directions  for  the  battle 
at  Meclianicsville  ; on  the  27th  and  2Sth  we  find  him  on 
tile  field;  and  on  the  30th  at  Frazier's  Farm,  where  u the 
fight  was  commenced  by  fire  from  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
w hich  swept  down  the  road,  and  from  which  his  Excellency 
the  President  narrowly  escaped  accident.”  (Ibid.  177.) 

t The  following  are  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
General  Orders  of  Lee;  “No.  75;  June  24  (Lee's  Rej). 
44,  45) : 

“General  Jackson’s  command  will  proceed  to-morrow 
from  Ashland  tow  ard  the  Slash  Church,  and  will  encamp 
at  some  convenient  point  west  of  the  Central  Railroad. 
Branch’s  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  will  also,  to-mor- 
row evening,  take  position  on  the  Chickahominy,  near 
Half  Siuk.  At  3 o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  2Gth  instant, 


General  Jackson  will  advance  on  the  road  leading  to 
Pale  Green  [Walnut  Green]  Church,  communicating  his 
march  to  General  Branch,  who  will  immediately  cross  the 
Chickahominy,  and  take  the  road  leading  to  Mechanics- 
ville.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  these  columns  are  dis- 
covered, General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of  his  division, 
will  cro'-s  the  Chickahominy  near  Meadow  Bridge,  and 
move  direct  upon  Meclianicsville.  To  aid  his  advance,  the 
heavy  batteries  on  the  Chickahominy  will  at  the  proper 
time  open  upon  the  batteries  at  Meclianicsville.  The  en- 
emy being  driven  from  Mechanicsville,  and  the  passage 
across  the  bridge  opened,  General  Longstreet,  with  his 
division  and  that  of  General  D.  II.  Hill,  will  cross  the 
Chickahominy  at  or  near  that  poi^ — General  D.  II.  Hill 
moving  to  the  support  cf  General  Jackson,  and  General 
Long3trect  supporting  General  A.  P.  Hill — the  four  di- 
visions keeping  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
moving  en  echelon  on  separate  roads,  if  practicable.  The 
left  division  in  advance,  with  skirmishers  and  sharp- 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  Union  army  was  still  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  whereas,  of  the 

100.000  men  of  which  it  was  composed,  only 

30.000  were  on  that  side ; the  remaining  70,000 
had  already  crossed,  and  were  strongly  posted 
on  the^south  side.*  While  thus  assailing  the 
Union  army  on  that  side  with  double  its  force, 
he  left  Richmond  open  to  assault  from  more 
than  twice  the  number  by  which  it  was  defend- 
ed. But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  error  pre- 
vented its  being  suspected.  Neither  McClellan 
nor  one  of  his  Generals  ever  imagined  that 
Richmond  was  practically  uncovered.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  during  the  27th — the  de- 
cisive day — while  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
the  Confederate  force  was  two  to  one,  and  on 
the  south  side  the  Union  force  two  to  one,  the 
commanders  on  both  sides,  and  at  all  points, 
believed  themselves  to  be  fighting  with  or  con- 
fronted against  superior  numbers. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  26.— MECHANICS  VILLE.f 
During  the  evening  of  the  25th — at  almost 
the  hour  when  McClellan  was  awakened  from 
his  dream  of  rejoicing  over  what  he  thonght  the 
successful  result  of  the  advance  of  his  picket  line 
preparatory  for  the  final  advance  of  his  whole 
army  on  the  following  day,  by  the  unwelcome 
tidings  that  Jackson  was  close  at  hand,  threaten- 
ing his  right  and  rear — A.  P.  Hill  had  marched 
northward  and  concentrated  his  whole  division 
near  Meadow  Bridge.  Branch^  brigade  had 
gono  still  further  in  order  to  communicate  with 
Jackson,  who  was  to  be  at  that  point  at  early 
dawn  ; the  whole  movement  being  entirely  hid- 
den by  the  formation  of  the  ground  from  the 
view  of  the  Union  pickets  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Chickahominy. I Two  and  three  hours 
after  midnight  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  com- 
menced their  still  longer  march,  through  mud 
and  darkness,  in  the  same  direction,  reaching 
their  assigned  positions  in  front  of  Mechanics- 
villc  at  eight  in  the  morning. § Branch  waited 
for  six  long  hours  for  the  approach  of  Jackson. 
At  ten  word  was  sent  that  he  was  close  at  hand. 
Branch  then  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
moved  slowly  down  its  north  bank,  driving  the 


shooters  extending  In  their  front,  will  sweep  down  the 
Chickahominy  and  endeavor  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
position  above  New  Bridge;  General  Jackson,  bearing 
well  to  his  left,  turning  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  taking 
the  direction  toward  Cold  Harbor.  They  will  then  press 
forward  toward  the  York  River  Railroad,  closing  upon  the 
enemy’s  rear,  and  forcing  him  down  the  Chickahominy. 
Any  advance  of  the  enemy  toward  Richmond  will  be  pre- 
vented by  vigorously  following  Ills  rear,  and  crippling  and 
arresting  his  progress.  The  divisions  of  Generals  Huger 
and  Magnifier  will  hold  their  positions  in  front  of  the  en- 
emy against  attack,  and  make  such  demonstrations,  Thurs- 
day, as  to  discover  his  operations.  Should  opportunity  offer, 
the  feint  will  be  converted  into  a real  attack ; and  should 
an  abandonment  of  his  intrenchments  by  the  enemy  be 
discovered  he  will  be  closely  pursued. ..  .Commanders  of 
divisions  will  cause  their  commands  to  be  provided  with 
three  days’  cooked  rations.  The  necessary  ambulances 
and  ordnance  trains  will  bo  ready  to  accompany  the  di- 
visions, and  receive  orders  from  their  respective  com- 
manders.’* 

Magruder  states  (Lee's  Rep.  191)  that  when  these  or- 
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Union  pickets  before  him.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the 
rest  of  his  division,  waited  at  their  post  forkours, 
also  momently  expecting  the  approach  of  Jack- 
son.  Three  o’clock  came,  and  yet  no  tidings. 
Jackson  had  been  delayed  by  the  Union  skirm- 
ishers spread  out  along  his  line  of  march.  Hill 
resolved  to  cross  at  once,  rather  than  hazard 
the  failure  of  the  whole  plan  by  longer  deferring 
the  execution  of  his  part  of  it.  Tho  crossing 
was  effected  without  serious  opposition,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  division,  Branch  being  yet  far  behind, 
pressed  down  toward  Mechanicsville.  Here,  but 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  Longstreet  and 
D.  H.  Hill  were  in  waiting,  and  after  a little  de- 
lay in  repairing  the  bridge  also  crossed  thfe  Chick- 
ahominy, the  Union  advance  falling  back  from 
the  village  for  a mile  to  a position  beyond  Bea- 
ver Dam  Creek. 

This  was  held  by  two  divisions  of  McCall's 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  who  had  joined  McClel- 
lan a fortnight  before.  The  position  was  a 
strong  one  — the  creek  curving  around  Me- 
chanicsville for  a mile;  the  water,  waist-deep, 
was  five  or  six  yards  wide,  with  steep  banks.  It 
was  impassable  for  artillery  except  by  bridges 
on  two  roads,  one  crossing  at  Ellison’s  Mill, 
near  its  mouth,  the  other  a mile  above.  These 
roads  and  the  open  fields  between  them  were 
commanded  by  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  on 
the  north  bank  was  defended  by  rifle-pits  and 
felled  trees.  The  position  could  be  carried  in 
front  only  by  a superior  force,  and  with  heavy 
loss.  But  it  could  be  turned  on  the  right ; and 
A.  P.  Hill  supposed  that  this  had  been  already 
done  by  Jackson,  who  would  then  have  inter- 
posed bis  force  between  McCall  and  Porter,  cut- 
ting off  both  retreat  and  reinforcements.  With- 
out waiting  to  ascertain  whether  this  had  been 
accomplished,  Hill  marched  his  whole  division 
across  the  open  fields,  swept  by  the  Union  bat- 
teries. The  main  stress  of  his  attack  was  at 
first  directed  upon  the  Union  right  at  the  upper 
road,  which  was  held  by  Reynolds.  The  Con- 
federates advanced  gallantly  under  a murderous 
fire,  and  reached  the  e4ge  of  the  creek.  A few 
even  succeeded  in  crossing  above  Reynolds’s 
position,  and  gained  a lodgment  on  the  oppo- 


ders  had  been  executed  M there  were  but  25,000  men  be- 
tween the  enemy’s  army  of  100,000  and  Richmond.”  He 
understates  the  actual  force  of  all  arms  by  some  3000. 

* Lee  seems  never  to  have  discovered  this  error,  for  in 
bis  Report,  prepared  eight  months  later,  he  says  (p.  9) : 
u The  principal  part  of  the  enemy  was  now  [June  27]  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.** 
t The  battle  of  Thursday,  June  26,  is  usnally  styled  by 
Federal  authorities  that  of  Beaver  Dam,  from  the  small 
stream  on  whose  banks  it  was  fought;  Lee,  and  all  Con- 
federate authorities,  more  properly  call  it  that  of  Meehan - 
icsvllle.— Lee  calls  the  battle  of  the  27th  that  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy ; by  the  majority  of  Union  authorities  it  is  stjfeil 
that  of  Gaines’s  Mill ; but  we  follow  all  other  Confeder- 
ate Reports,  and  designate  It  as  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor.— Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  action  of 
June  30,  such  as  Glendale,  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  and 
White  Oak  Swamp;  we  follow  Lee  and  all  other  Confed- 
erate Reports,  and  call  it  the  battle  of  Frazier’s  Farm, 
that  being  tho  placo  where  the  sharpest  fighting  oc- 
enrred. 

t Lee's  Rep.  173,  258.  § Ibid . 122,  ISO. 
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site  side ; but  they  effected  nothing.  Elsewhere 
the  assault  was  repulsed,  the  assailants  suffering 
fearfully. 

Davis  and  Lee,  who  were  watching  the  fight 
from  different  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  ordered  D.  H.  Hill  to  send  for- 
ward a brigade  to  the  support  of  the  division 
which  had  been  roughly  handled.  Ripley’s  was 
dispatched,  and  a little  before  dark  aided  A.  P. 
Hill  in  a furious  assault  upon  the  Union  left  at 
Ellison’s  Mill,  which  was  held  by  Seymour. 
The  attack  failed  even  more  disastrously  tha^i 
that  upon  the  right.  At  9 o'clock,  the  Confed- 
erates, repulsed  at  all  points,  fell  back  beyond 
artillery  range,  and  the  firing  gradually  ceased. 

This  action  was  fought  on  the  Union  side 
wholly  by  Reynolds’s  and  Seymour’s  divisions, 
numbering  6000,  and  five  brigades  of  the  Con- 
federates, numbering  about  12,000.  The  Con- 
federate loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
1500,  of  which  two-fifths  fell  upon  Ripley’s  siu- 
gle  division.  The  Union  troops  had  every  ad- 
vantage in  position,  and  their  loss  was  not  more 
than  300. ♦ 

From  the  moment  when  McClellan  learned 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  his  right  he 
wisely  gave  up  all  idea  of  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
At  noon  of  the  26th  he  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  his  pickets  were  being  driven 
in,  he  supposed  by  Jackson’s  advance-guard; 

* For  the  data  upon  which  the  losses  in  this  and  subse- 
quent battles  are  estimated,  see  Note  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. — Tho  Reports  of  the  various  Confederate  Com- 
manders are  very  minute,  and  fully  set  forth  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  defeat. 

Lee  says  ( Report , 6):  “Jackson's  march  on  the  26th 
was  longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  his  progress 
also  being  retarded  by  the  enemy,  A.  P.  llill  did  not  begin 
his  movement  until  3 p.m.,  when  he  crossed  the  river  find 
advanced  upon  Mechanicsville.  Longstreet  and  D.  II.  Ilill 
crossed  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  as  soon  as  it  could  be  re- 
paired, but  it  was  late  before  they  reached  the  north  bank. 
D.  H.  Hill’s  leading  brigade,  under  Ripley,  advanced  to 
the  support  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  at  a late  hour  united 
with  Pender’s  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  in  an  effort 
to  turn  the  enemy’s  left;  but  the  troops  were  unable,  in 
the  growing  darkness,  to  overcome  the  obstructions,  and 
after  sustaining  a destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery at  short  rango  were  withdrawn.” 

D.  H.  Hill  (Ibid.  180)  says:  14 1 had  received  several 
messages  from  General  Lee,  and  one  from  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  to  send  forward  a brigade.  In 
advancing  this  brigade  I met  General  Pender,  whose  bri- 
gade had  just  been  roughly  handled,  who  told  me  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  regiments  of  Ripley’s  brigade, 
he  could  turn  the  position  at  Ellison’s  Mill  by  the  right, 
while  two  regiments  should  advance  in  front.  General 
Ripley  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Pender,  and  the  at- 
tack was  made  about  dark.  The  enemy  had  intrench- 
ments  of  great  strength  and  development  on  the  other 
side  of  Beaver  Dam,  and  had  the  banks  lined  with  his 
magnificent  artillery.  The  approach  was  over  an  open 
plain,  exposed  to  a murderous  fire  of  all  arms,  and  an  al- 
impassable  stream  was  to  be  crossed.  The  result  was, 
ns  might  have  been  anticipated,  a disastrous  and  bloody 
repulse.” 

Ripley  (Ibid.  230)  says:  UI  was  informed  by  General 
A.  P.  Hill  that  the  enemy  had  a strong  and  well-served 
battery  and  force  in  position  near  Ellison’s  Mill,  to  attack 
which  he  had  sent  Pender's  brigade  by  the  right,  and 
other  troops  to  the  left ; and  it  was  arranged  that  my  bri- 
gade should  co-operate.  While  the  troops  were  in  motion 
I received  orders  to  assault  the  enemy  from  General  Lee, 


that  his  commanications  would  probably  be  cut 
off,  and  even  Yorktown  might  be  recaptured ; 
the  case  was  a desperate  one,  but  he  would  do 
his  best  to  outmanoeuvre,  outwit,  and  outfight 
the  enemy,  f The  Quarter-master  at  West  Point 
was  directed  to  send  supplies  to  the  front  to  the 
last  moment ; to  hurry  the  remaining  stores  up 
the  James  River,  burning  every  thing  which 
could  not  be  got  off— to  prepare,  in  fact,  for  a 
change  of  base,  from  the  York  to  the  James 
River— a change  which  should  have  been  made 
weeks  before.  More  than  a week  before,  McClel- 
lan had  made  some  arrangements  looking  to  this 
movement.!  Had  it  been  undertaken  in  time, 
the  whole  course  of  the  campaign  must  have 
been  changed.  Lee,  instead  of  raising  the  siege 
of  Richmond  by  threatening  the  line  to  the 
York  River,  must  have  assailed  McClellan  in  his 
intrenchments,  or  subjected  the  ill-provisioned 
city,  with  its  immense  protecting  army,  to  the 
hazard  of  a siege  or  of  direct  assault.  This 
change  of  base  demanded  that  the  whole  army 
should  be  united  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. McClellan  thought  that  Jackson— 
whose  force  was  supposed  to  be  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  less  than  half,  of  that  opposed  to  him 
on  the  right — was  so  close  that  the  trains  could 
be  saved  only  by  accepting  battle  on  the  north 
side.  He  did  not  expect  to  win  a decisive  vic- 
tory. His  utmost  hope  was  to  hold  his  own  for 
a few  hours.  § The  battle  was  to  be  fought  by 

aud  also  from  General  D.  H.  Hill.  Night  coming  on,  and 
it  being  deemed  important  to  attack  the  position  at  once, 
the  advance  was  ordered  along  the  whole  line.  We  drove 
back  the  enemy  from  his  advanced  positions,  and  closed  iii 
npon  the  batteries  and  their  heavy  infantry  supports,  all 
of  which  poured  upon  our  troops  a heavy  and  incessant 
fire  of  shell,  canister,  and  musketry.  The  ground  was 
rugged  and  intersected  by  ditches  and  covered  with  abat* 
tis  a short  distance  in  front  of  the  position  to  be  assaulted. 
A mill-race,  with  scarped  banks  and  in  some  places  waist- 
deep  in  water,  ran  along  the  front  of  the  enemy,  at  a dis- 
tance ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards.  To  tills 
position  our  troops  succeeded  in  advancing,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  fire  of  the  enemy  was  exceedingly  severe.  The 
loss  was  heavy  in  the  extreme,  amounting  in  the  44th 
Georgia  to  335,  and  in  the  3d  North  Carolina  to  142. 
Some  time  after  nightfall  our  troops  were  withdrawn. 
The  fragments  of  the  3d  North  Carolina  and  the  44th 
Georgia  were  rallied  some  distance  in  the  rear,  under 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  loss  of  all  their  field  and  many 
of  their  company  officers.”  In  this  assault  of  hardly  an 
hour’s  duration  Ripley’s  single  brigade  of  2366  men  lost 
574  in  killed  and  wounded— more  than  one-fourth  being 
killed  outright. 

A.  P.  Hill  ( Ibid.  174),  after  describing  the  several  as- 
saults made  by  his  division,  and  their  “ failure  with  heavy 
loss,”  adds:  u It  was  never  contemplated  that  my  division 
alone  Bhould  have  sustained  the  shock  of  this  battle;  but 
such  was  the  case,  and  the  only  assistance  I received  was 
from  Ripley.”  Each  of  Hill’s  four  brigade  commanders 
who  were  engaged  in  this  action  speak  of  heavy  losses  In 
their  commands.  t McC.  Rep.  240. 

% Ibid.  241,  243 — “The  superiority  of  the  James  River 
route,  as  a line  of  attack  and  supply,  i3  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition.” — Ibid.  242. 

$ “Our  retreat  was  a contingency  I thought  of;  but 
my  impression  is,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Gaines’s  Mill,  I still  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  hold 
our  own.”  (McClellan,  in  Com.  Rep.  435.) — “By  despe- 
rate fighting  our  right  wing  inflicted  so  severe  a loss  upon 
the  enemy  as  to  check  his  movement  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  give  us  time  to  get  our  materiel  out  of  the 
way.” — Ibid.  434. 
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Porter,  and  McClellan  wished  to  give  him  all  been  made  for  defense,  Tho  trees  in  the 
the  reinforcements  which  could  be  spared  from  swamp  had  been  felled ; rifle-pits  and  barri- 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  asked  each  com-  cades  had  been  flang  up  on  the  hill-side ; and 
mander  of  a corps  on  the  south  side  how  many  the  crest  was  crowned  by  the  artillery,  which 
men  he  could  spare  to  reinforce  Porter,  after  could  thus  play  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry 
retaining  sufficient  to  hold  his  own  position  for  upon  an  advancing  enemy;  but  the  elaborate 
twenty-four  hours.  The  answers  showed  that  earth-works,  which  now  seam  the  region,  were 
not  one  of  them  imagined  that  the  greater  part  the  work  of  Grant,  almost  two  years  later.  The 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  confronted  plain  over  which  was  tjie  approach  to  tho  front 
them  had  been  withdrawn  and  was  now  on  the  of  this  line  was  also  swept  by  the  heavy  guns 
other  side.  Keyes  wanted  to  keep  all  the  men  two  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chicka- 
he  had,  “if  the  enemy  is  as  strong  as  ever  in  hominy. 

front;”  Heintzelman  would  undertake  to  hold  Butterfield  held  tRe  extreme  left  of  this  line, 
his  intrcnchments  with  four  brigades,  which  extending  to  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy ; 
would  leave  two  disposable  for  service  on  the  next  came  Martindale — both  of  Morell’s  divi- 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  afternoon  of  the  sion — then  Griffin’s  division ; then  Sykes,  with 
next  day,  when  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  hung  his  regulars : all  of  these,  of  Fitz-John  Porter’s 
in  even  scale,  Franklin,  half  of  whose  corps  had  corps,  formed  the  firs|  line.  Behind  this  was 
already  been  sent  over,  did  not  think  it  prudent  McCall's  division  : Awkde,  then  commander  of 
to  take  any  more  troops  from  him ; and  Sumner  a brigade,  who  was  a year  and  a week  after  to 
ventured  only  to  say  that  he  could  send  two  of  win  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  true  turning 
his  ei^ht  brigades ; and  even  that  would  be  haz-  point  of  the  w ar,  was  on  the  left ; next  Rey- 
ardous.*  These  two  brigades  were  sent,  but  an  nolds,  in  a few  hours  to  be  a prisoner  of  war, 
hour  too  late  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  then  Seymour,  who  a few  hours  before  had 
They  were  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle;  crushed  Ripley  and  Pender  at  Beaver  Dam,  as 
but  just  in  time  to  prevent  a sore  defeat  from  reserve  behind  the  second  line.  Stoneman’s  cav- 
bccoming  a total  rout.  airy  were  miles  away  to  the  north ; they  could 

be  of  no  use  on  this  field,  which  must  be  con- 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  27.— COLD  IIARBOR.  tested  by  infantry  and  artillery.  Porter,  fear- 

The  position  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  far  ing  that  Stoneman  would  be  cut  off  by  the  ad- 
in  advance  of  the  main  force  and  easily  turned,  vance  of  Jackson,  sent  orders  to  him  to  retreat 
Daring  the  night  the  force  which  had  held  it  to  the  White  House,  and  afterward  rejoin  the 
was  quietly  withdrawn,  leaving  only  enough  to  army  as  best  he  could — where,  no  one  knew, 
serve  as  a blind,  and  they  were  to  retreat  as  the  If  a battle  was  to  be  fought  here  by  these  forces, 

enemy  advanced.  A new  line  was  taken  up  five  no  stronger  position  could  have  been  chosen, 
miles  below.  The  thirty  heavy  guns  which  had  and  no  better  dispositions  made.  Porter  ex- 
been  placed  in  batteries  between  these  two  posi-  pectcd  to  be  hard  pressed  in  front ; he  hoped  to 
tions  were  removed  across  the  Chickahominy,  hold  his  position  without  aid  long  enough  to 
with  nearly  all  the  wagons  of  Porter’s  corps,  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army ; but  he  asked  that 
and  New  Bridge,  the  upper  one  on  the  stream,  some  division  on  the  other  side  should  be  held 
was  destroyed  behind  them.  This  was  done  ready  to  support  him.t 

during  the  night,  and  as  the  morning  of  tho  27th  At  dawn  of  tho  27th  the  Confederates  at 
broke,  hot  and  sultry,  Porter  and  McCall,  freed  Mechanicsville  were  astir.^  They  had  been 
from  all  impedimenta,  stood  ready  for  action.  aroused  by  a sharp  artillery  fire,  and  expected 
The  position  was  a strong  one.  A small  un-  a renewal  of  the  fight  at  Beaver  Dam.  After 
named  stream,  curving  sickle- wise,  empties  into  an  hour  they  discovered  that  the  firing  was  a 
the  Chickahominy.  The  banka  are  in  most  ruse  to  detain  them,  and  that  the  Federal  forces 
places  fringed  with  a belt  of  swamp,  but  in  had  retired.  Another  hour  was  spent  in  repair- 
places  they  rise  steeply,  and  tho  bed  of  the  ing  the  bridges  so  that  the  artillery  could  cross ; 
stream  forms  a ravine.  On  the  eastern  side  and  then  the  divisions  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
the  land  rises  in  a gradual  slope  crossed  by  as  prescribed  in  Lee's  order.  D.  H.  Hill  bore 
gullies,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  swamp,  and  to  tho  left  to  unite  witfi  Jackson,  who  was  still 
spreads  into  a fiat  table-land,  with  here  and  there  behind.  He  had  encamped  for  the  night  with- 
a gentle  swell.  Patches  of  woodland  dot  the  in  sound  of  the  cannonade.  A.  P.  Hill  and 
plain,  which  is  mostly  cleared  and  cultivated,  Longstrect — Hill  in  advance — kept  to  the  right, 
the  farm-houses  standing  alone  each  in  the  midst  following  the  road  along  the  Chickahominy. 
of  its  own  fields.  Two  places  find  names  on  the  The  march  was  slow  and  cautious,  for  on 
map;  New  Cold  Harbor,  nearest  the  Chickahom-  rounding  any  swell  of  land  they  might  come 
iny,  and  Cold  Harbor  a mile  northward.  Each  upon  their  enemy  in  force.  Noon  had  passed 
consists  of  two  or  three  dilapidated  houses,  a before  five  miles  had  been  accomplished.  Pass- 
rifle-shot  apart.  Cold  Harbor  was  the  centre  ing  Gaines’s  Mill,  where  a slight  skirmish  oc- 
of  Porter’s  line,  which  thence  turned  sharply  curred,  from  which  has  been  given  one  of  the 
eastward  for  a mile.  The  whole  semicircular  names  to  the  whole  battle,  they  came  in  sight 
line  covered  tho  heads  of  the  bridges  crossing  of  the  Union  force  drawn  up  upon  the  hill-side 
tho  Chickahominy.  Hasty  preparations  had  across  the  unnamed  creek.  Between  them  lay  an 
_____  ______  ■ f McC.  Rep . 246-253. 
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open  plain  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  swept  by 
artillery  from  the  crest  in  front  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  bounded 
by  a wood  tangled  with  undergrowth,  and  trav- 
ersed by  a sluggish  stream  which  converted  the 
soil  into  a dense  morass.  Here  a slight  delay 
occurred  to  form  the  line. 

It  was  past  two  o’clock*  when  Hill  wafc  di- 
rected to  begin  the  assault.  Longstreet  was 
held  back,  because  it  was  thought  by  Lee  that , 
Jackson’s  approach  on  the  left,  which  was  every 
moment  expected,  would  cause  the  extension 
of  the  Union  line  in  that  direction.  Hill’s 
brigades  dashed  across  the  plain,  floundered 
through  the  swamp,  and  pressed  up  the  oppo- 
site slope  in  the  face  of  a fierce  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  Some  brigades  advanced  close 
to  the  infantry  lines ; a few  regiments  even 
pierced  them.  But  tfty  were  soon  forced 
back.  For  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with 
equal  obstinacy  on  either  side.  The  Federal 
troops  gained  ground,  and  from  being  assailed 
became  the  assailants.  Hill  was  defeated, 
crushed,  and  almost  routed.  Some  of  his  regi- 
ments stood  their  ground ; others  threw  them- 
selves flat  on  the  earth  to  escape  the  withering 
fire;  others  rushed  from  the  field  in  disorder. t 

Longstrcet’s  division  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  rear  of  Hill,  covered  from  fire  by  a low 

* There  is  a general  discrepancy  between  the  Union 
and  the  Confederate  notation  of  the  time  of  the  different 
points  of  the  whole  series  of  actions;  the  latter  making  them 
usually  about  an  hour  later  than  the  former. 

t The  completeness  of  the  defeat  at  this  point  is  fully 
Bhown  in  the  Confederate  Reports.  Lee  (Pep.  8)  and 
Ilill  {Ibid.  170)  affirm  it  in  general  terms — Archer  {Ibid. 
250)  says : u My  troops  fell  back  before  the  irresistible  fire 
of  artillery  and  rifles.  The  obvious  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing the  position  without  support  prevented  me  from  at- 
tempting to  check  the  retreat.  Had  they  not  fallen  back 
1 would  myself  have  ordered  it.”— Pender  Bays  {Ibid.  253): 
“ My  men  were  rallied  and  pushed  forward  again,  but  did 
not  advance  far  before  they  fell  back;  and  1 think  I do 
but  justice  to  my  men  when  I say  that  they  did  not  com- 
mence it.  The  enemy  were  continually  bringing  up  fresh 
troops,  and  succeeded  in  driving  us  from  the  road.”*— 
Whiting,  of  Jackson’s  command,  who  cam©  to  the  relief 
of  these  troops,  says  {Ibid,  154) : 4 ‘Men  were  leaving  the 
field  in  every  direction,  and  in  great  disorder;  two  regi- 
ments, one  from  South  Carolina  and  one  from  Louisiana, 
were  actually  marching  back  from  the  fire.  The  1st 
Texas  were  ordered  to  go  over  them,  and  through  them, 

which  they  did Near  the  crest,  in  front  of  us  and  lying 

down,  appeared  the  fragments  of  a brigade.  Men  were 
skulking  from  the  front  in  a shameful  mnnner;  the  woods 
on  our  left  and  rear  were  full  of  troops  In  a safe  cover, 
from  which  they  never  stirredg. . .Still  further  on  our  ex- 
treme right  our  troops  appeared  to  be  falling  bnck. . . .The 
troops  on  our  immediate  left  I do  not  know,  and  I am  glad 
I don’t.  Those  that  did  come  up  were  much  broken,  and 
no  entreaty  or  command  could  induce  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  I have  groat  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  never  left  the  cover  of  the  wood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  ravine.” — Whiting  docs  great  injustice  to  the  troops 
of  Hill.  They  were,  indeed,  defeated  and  broken,  but  it 
was  after  two  hours  of  desperate  fighting,  Tinder  every 
disadvantage  of  position,  against  a force  quite  equal  to 
them,  as  the  record  of  their  losses  shows.  Thus,  the  regi- 
ment from  South  Carolina,  which  44  was  actually  march- 
ing back  under  fire,”  must  have  been  the  “1st  Rifles, 
S.  C.  Volunteers.”  Of  this  regiment  its  Colonel,  Mar- 
shall, reports  (Ibid,  502):  44  In  that  charge  we  sustained 
a loss  of  76  killed,  221  wounded,  and  68  missing;  and  on 
the  next  morning  I had  only  149  officers,  non-commia- 


ridge.  Lee,  finding  Hill  sorely  worsted,  or- 
dered Longstreet  to  make  a feigned  attack  npon 
the  left,  hoping  to  divert  a part  of  the  Union 
force  to  that  direction,  and  thus  relieve  Hill. 
Longstreet  soon  found  that  the  force  here  was 
too  strong  to  be  disturbed  by  a mere  feint,  and 
that  to  be  of  service  he  must  make  a real  attack 
with  his  whole  force.  Jackson  now  came  into 
view ; D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  joined  him,  in  ad- 
vance, on  the  extreme  right,  Ewell  and  Whiting 
on  the  left,  and  Lawton  a little  in  the  rear. 
The  line  was  now  complete,  and  a general  ad- 
vance along  its  whole  extent  was  ordered. 

Porter,  in  tho  mean  while,  seeing  the  im- 
mense force  advancing  upon  him  had  two  hours 
before  asked  for  reinforcements.  Slocum’s  di- 
vision of  Franklin’s  corps  had  been  all  day 
kept  in  readiness  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  for  this  purpose.  They  had,  in- 
deed, been  ordered  over  at  daybreak ; and  had 
begun  to  cross;  but  when  half-way  over  the 
order  was  countermanded.  They  were  now 
hurried  over,  and  came  upon  the  field  at  half 
past  four,  when  the  general  Confederate  attack 
had  been  fairly  commenced.  Porter’s  whole 
line  was  so  severely  pressed  at  every  point  that 
he  was  forced  to  divide  Slocum’s  force,  sending 
parts  of  it,  even  single  regiments,  to  the  points 
most  threatened.^ 

sioned  officers,  and  privates  for  duty.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battlo  I made  a detail  from  each  company  to 
buiy  their  dead,  and  so  severe  was  tho  work  of  death  in 
some  of  the  companies  that  it  took  tho  detail  all  day  to 
bury  their  dead;”  and  of  those  44 missing”  in  the  morn- 
ing nil  but  four  rejoined  their  regiment.  {Ibid.  505.) — 
Hill  states  the  case  fairly.  After  acknowledging  the  re- 
pulse, he  says  {Ibid.  176) : 44  My  division  was  engaged  full 
two  hours  before  assistance  was  received.  We  failed  to 
carry  the  enemy’s  lines,  but  we  paved  the  way  for  tho 
successful  attack  afterward,  and  in  which  attacks  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  whole  of  our  army  that  side  of 
tho  Chickahominy.  About  four  o'clock  reinforcements 
came  up  on  my  right  from  General  Longstreet,  and  llifccr 
Jackson’s  men  on  my  left  and  centre,  and  my  division  was 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  tho  contest.” 

t McC.  Rep.  243-251 McClellan  says  {Rep.  248) : 44  At 

3.30  Slocum’s  division  reached  tho  field  and  was  immedi- 
ately brought  into  action  at  the  weak  points  of  our  line.'* 
It  is  clear  that  he  places  the  arrival  of  Slocum  a full  hour 
too  early;  for  at  3.25  he  telegraphed  to  Porter  (Ibid.  251) ; 
44  Slocum  is  now  crossing  Alexander’s  bridge  with  his  whole 
command.”  To  finish  the  crossing,  form,  march  up  tho 
bank,  and  reach  the  field  of  action,  must  have  required  an 
hour  or  more. — There  is  gome  confusion  as  to  the  recall  of 
Slocum’s  division  in  the  morning.  McClellan  says  {Rep, 
243):  4 4 General  Franklin  received  instructions  to  hold 
General  felocum's  division  in  readiness  by  daybreak  of  the 
27th,  and  If  heavy  firing  should  at  that  time  be  heard  In 
the  direction  of  General  Porter,  to  move  it  at  once  to  his 
assistance  without  further  orders;”  and  {Ibid.  261)  “Slo- 
cum's division  commenced  crossing  the  river  to  support 
Porter  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  27th; 
but  as  the  firing  in  front  of  Porter  ceased,  tho  movement 
was  suspended.”  Franklin  testifies  (Com.  Rep.  622) : 
44  At  seven  o’clock  in  tho  morning  of  that  day  I was  or- 
dered to  send  Slocum’s  division  to  assist  Porter.  This  or- 
der was  countermanded  about  nino  o’clock,  after  a part  of 
the  division  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy.  The  order  to 
send  the  division  over  was  signed  by  Colonel  Colburn,  and 
I sent  back  some  word,  I do  not  remember  what.  General 
Marcy  answered  that  he  hardly  supposed  the  General 
commanding  could  have  intended  to  send  the  division 
over;  that  there  must  hare  been  some  mistake  about  it* 
he  thought.  Then  about  nine  o'clock,  perhaps  nearly  ten, 
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The  general  Confederate  assault  was  com- 
menced by  D.  H.  Hill  upon  the  extreme  Union 
right,  held  by  Sykes  with  his  regulars.  He 
opened  by  a sharp  artillery  fire ; but  in  half  an 
hour  the  battery  was  withdrawn  badly  crippled. 
Meanwhile  he  could  hear,  by  the  direction  of 
the  fire  on  his  right,  that  the  Federals  were 
forcing  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  back.  The 
assault  must  be  made  hand  to  hand.  In  the 
face  of  a fierce  fire,  by  which  his  force  was 
sorely  galled,  and  some  of  the  regiments  thrown 
into  disorder,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  swamp 
in  his  front,  and  pressed  up  the  opposite  slope, 
only  to  be  forced  back.  Ewell  had  come  up  on 
Hill’s  left,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  position 
in  front  of  him ; but  most  of  his  command  gave 
way  under  the  fierce  fire  which  they  encounter- 
ed. “We  were  attacked,”  he  says,  “in  front 
and  flank  by  superior  numbers,  and  were  for 
hoars  without  reinforcements.”  The  “hours” 
were  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  “ superior  num- 
bers” existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  as- 
sailants, justifiable  indeed  by  the  terrible  fire  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Trimble,  of  this  di- 
vision, led  his  brigade  toward  the  Confederate 
right ; he  met  two  regiments  coming  out  of  the 
field  in  confusion,  who  cried  out,  “You  need 
not  go  in ; we’re  whipped ; you  can’t  do  any 
thing!”  “Get  out  of  our  way!”  his  men  re- 
plied ; “we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it!”  and 
they  charged  at  a run  across  the  field  against  the 
Union  lines.*  Still  Ewell  was  losing  ground, 
when  Lawton’s  brigade  came  upon  the  field. 
This  brigade,  4000  strong,  composed  wholly  of 
Georgian  troops,  was  a part  of  the  force  sent 
from  Richmond  a fortnight  before  to  join  Jack- 
son,  and  “mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Val- 
ley.*’ Jackson  had  incorporated  this  brigado 
with  his  “own”  division, » and  it  held  the  rear 
of  his  entire  command.  It  was  ordered  for- 
ward from  the  place  where  it  had  been  halted, 
two  miles  from  the  battle-field.  Lawton  went 
as  rapidly  os  possible  over  a road  blocked  up 
by  artillery  and  ambulances.  Coming  upon 
the  field  he  learned  that  Ewell  “was  sorely 
pressed,  and  that  reinforcements  were  prompt- 
ly needed.”  Here  he  met  two  regiments  stand- 
ing in  the  open  field,  who  had  just  been  driven 
from  the  open  woods.  “I  moved,”  he  says, 
“ through  the  interval  between  these  regiments, 
promptly  formed  line  of  battle,  and  accepted  the 
position  which  they  had  abandoned.  A con- 
tinuous line  of  3500  men  moving  forward  in 
perfect  order,  and  at  once  opening  fire  along  its 
entire  length,  chiefly  armed  with  Enfield  rifles, 

the  order  was  countermanded,  the  order  countermanding 
coming  from  General  McClellan,  though  I do  not  remem- 
ber who  signed  it.  What  was  the  reason  for  ordering  the 
division  back  I do  not  know.” 

* Lee's  Rep.  309.  + Ibid.  270. 

t Lee's  Rep . 1*24,  353. 

5 Confederates : Jackson,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  D.  H. 
Hill,  64,000 ; deduct  losses,  thus  far,  SOOO=56,0<X>. — Union : 
Porter,  19,000;  McCall,  9000;  Slocum,  SO0O=3G,000 ; de- 
duct losses,  thus  far,  3000=33,000.  These  are  given  mere- 
ly as  a close  approximation  to  the  actual  numbers  at  that 
moment. 

1 Jackson  in  Lee's  Rep.  135. 


promptly  marked  the  preponderance  of  musketry 
on  our  side.”  This  long  line  advanced  toward 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  wood  Ewell 
was  seen.  He  shouted,  “ Hurrah  for  Georgia !” 
as  he  saw  Lawton’s  long  line  advancing. f 

It  was  now  half  past  six,  an  hour  before  sun- 
set. The  whole  Confederate  force  on  this  side 
of  the  Chickahominy,  with  the  exception  of 
Kemper’s  single  brigade  of  “ 1433  muskets,”  of 
Longstreet’s  division,  which  was  held  in  re- 
serve,! was  brought  into  action.  Opposed  to 
them  were  only  Porter’s  corps,  McCall’s  division, 
and  Slocum’s  sent  over  from  the  other  side. 
Making  allowance  for  losses  on  each  side  up  to 
this  time,  the  Confederate  force  on  the  field 
numbered  about  56,000 ; the  Union  force 
33,000.  § The  Confederates,  at  a fearful  sac- 
rifice, had  crossed  the  swamp  at  all  points,  and 
thus  neutralized  the  former  great  advantage  of 
position  against  them.  The  Union  line  was 
pressed  along  its  whole  length  by  a force  of  al- 
most two  to  one.  The  crowning  attack  was  made 
half  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  the  Union  line 
gave  way  almost  simultaneously  on  the  right, 
centre,  and  left.  Where  it  first  broke  no  one 
can  say.  Each  Confederate  commander  be- 
lieved that  his  troops  gave  the  decisive  blow.  % 
In  our  judgment  the  most  decisive  blow  was 
struck  near  the  centre,  where  Hood’s  Texans, 
of  Whiting’s  division,  charged  upon  a battery 
which  was  so  posted  that  it  had  done  fearful 
execution  all  through  the  fight.  “In  this 
charge,  in  which  upward  of  a thousand  men 
fell,  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  which  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  captured,  the  Fourth  Texas,  under  the 
lead  of  General  Hood,  was  the  first  to  pierce 
these  strong-holds  and  seize  the  guns.”||  About 
the  same  time  Longstreet,  on  the  extreme  left, 
had  driven  back  the  Union  force  opposed  to 
him,  and  was  pressing  them  toward  the  brink 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Five  companies  of  cav- 
alry, who  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  charged 
upon  the  pursuers,  but  were  scattered  at  the 
first  fire.  If 

D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  Confederate  left,  had  been 
annoyed  by  an  isolated  battery  which  swept  the 
road  by  which  he  proposed  to  attack  in  flank  the 
Union  right.  A sudden  charge  by  two  of  his 
regiments  captured  this  battery;  it  was  held 
only  for  a few  minutes,  then  retaken,  and  the 
Confederates  driven  back,  the  regiment  which 
had  captured  the  guns  losing  half  its  number  in 
the  work.  Brief  as  the  time  was,  it  was  enough. 
The  temporary  silence  of  the  terrible  battery 

IT  [McC.'s  Rep.  24S;  Lee's  Rep.  124].— This  slight  cav- 
alry affair  is  the  only  one  in  which  that  arm  was  actively 
engaged  on  either  side  during  the  seven  days,  with  the 
exception  of  a Confederate  charge  two  days  later,  which 
McClellan  (Rejh  258)  calls  “a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  en- 
emy’s cavalry  ;n  but  Bowers,  the  commander  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  regiment,  tells  the  exact  story.  He  says 
(Lee's  Rep.  417)  that  he  charged  upon  the  Federal  cav- 
alry, but  was  beaten  back,  carrying  with  him  two  officers 
and  eleven  privates  wounded,  but  leaving  behind  two 
more  officers  and  “forty-six  non-commissioned  officers 
[and  privates?]  missing,  being  wounded,  killed,  and 
thrown  from  their  horses.” 
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enabled  the  rest  of  Hill’s  division  to  advance. 
The  extreme  right  of  the  Union  lino  gave  way ; 
it  rallied,  and  was  again  forced  back,  not  with- 
out disorder,  toward  the  river  bank.  Hill  as- 
serts* that  it  was  “this  final  charge  upon  their 
right  flank  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  tho 
day.”  The  truth  is,  that  the  Union  line,  now 
pressed  along  its  whole  length  by  a twofold 
force,  who  had  at  a fearful  sacrifice  overcome 
the  advantage  of  position,  gave  way  on  every 
point  almost  at  once,  and  fell  back  toward  the 
bluff  which  here  bounded  the  Chickahominy. 
They  were  followed,  though  cautiously,  by  the 
enemy  in  the  twilight  which  was  fast  closing  in. 

It  was  not  a rout,  though  fast  threatening  to 
become  one.  Tho  core  of  every  division  re- 
mained solid,  but  fragments  were  flying  off,  like 
sparks  from  an  iron  under  the  blacksmith’s  ham- 
mer. But  all,  soldiers  and  fugitives,  pressed 
toward  tho  bridges  which  stretched  through 
swamp  and  over  river,  beyond  which  lay  safety. 
All  at  once  a great  shout  rent  the  murky  air, 
and  French’s  and  Meagher’s  brigades — Meagher, 
they  say,  leading  in  his  shirt-sleeves — dashed 
up  the  bluff,  driving  through  the  stragglers,  who 
were  thronging  toward  the  bridge,  and  advanced 
Ja  what  was  now  the  front.  Their  presence 
gave  heart  to  the  fugitives,  who  rallied  behind 
them  and  marched  up  the  hill.  The  Confeder- 
ates paused  in  the  pursuit,  and  after  delivering 
a few  ineffectual  volleys  withdrew,  as  night  set 
in,  and  the  battle  was  over.  An  hour  earlier 
and  these  two  brigades  alone  would  have  turned 
the  wavering  scale  and  won  a victory.  As  it 
was,  they  were  just  in  time  to  prevent  a great 
defeat  from  becoming  a disastrous  rout.  D.  H. 
Hill,  moralizing  afterward,  says:  “A  vigorous 
attack  might  have  resulted  iu  the  total  rout  of 
the  Yankee  army  and  the  capture  of  thousands 
of  prisoners.  But  I was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
elevated  plateau  and  advance  in  the  dark  along 
an  unknown  road,  skirted  by  dense  woods,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Yankees.  ”t 

When  morning  broke  the  whole  Union  force 
was  safely  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  the 
bridges  behind  them  were  down.  Three  regi- 
ments, at  different  points,  had  been  isolated  by 
the  Confederate  rush,  were  surrounded  and  made 
prisoners.  Many  stragglers,  scattered  through 
the  wood,  were  picked  up  next  day  by  the  cav- 
alry who  scoured  the  region.  In  all,  tho  Fed- 
erate lost  about  2000  prisoners,  among  whom 


• Let's  Rep.  1S3.  t Ibid.  1SL 

t “During  the  battle  at  Gaines's  Mills  I was  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Trent's  house,  os  the  most 
central  position."— McClellan's  testimony,  in  Com . Rep. 
435. 

$ McClellan  writes  ( Report , 252)  41  from  3 pieces."  This 
is  probably  a simply  clerical  error,  for  Franklin  testifies 
(Cbm.  Rejy.  02  2) : 44  We  had  put  up  a work  during  the  night 
of  the  26th.  Tho  enemy  opened  upon  that  work  and  such 
of  our  artillery  as  he  could  see,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  and  there  was  a very  severe  cannonading,  with 
30  guns  on  each  side,  I should  judge,  lasting  about  an  hour. 
Their  object  appeared  to  be  to  drive  us  away  from  Gold- 
ing's, but  it  was  evidently  ft  diversion  to  prevent  our  send- 
ing assistance  to  Porter.  There  was  no  infantry  fighting 
till  about  dark." 


was  General  Reynolds,  who,  three  days  later,  at 
Richmond,  met  his  division  commander,  McCall, 
captured  in  a subsequent  battle.  The  Union 
loss  in  this  action  was  about  4000  in  killed 
and  wounded ; that  of  the  Confederates  0500. 
The  Federals  also  lost  22  guns,  of  which  20  were 
captured  by  the  enemy;  the  others  were  run  off 
the  bridge  while  crossing. 

During  the  whole  of  this  action,  while  Lee 
was  with  his  troops  controlling  their  movements 
and  directing  the  fight,  McClellan  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tho  river,  t He  was  kept  in 
alarm  by  the  messages  sent  to  him  hour  by  hoar 
from  different  positions  on  that  side.  At  half 
past  eight,  Smith,  on  the  extreme  right,  reported 
that  six  or  eight  regiments  had  moved  down  to 
the  woods  in  front  of  Sumner.  At  eleven,  Sum- 
ner telegraphed  that  the  enemy  threatened  an 
attack  on  his  right,  near  Smith ; and  an  hour 
and  a half  later,  that  there  was  sharp  shelling 
on  both  sides;  and  two  hours  after,  that  there 
was  sharp  musketry  firing  in  front,  to  which  he 
was  replying  with  artillery  and  infantry,  and  the 
man  on  the  look-out  reported  that  there  were 
some  troops — how  many  could  not  be  made  out 
—drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  opposite  his  right. 
Then,  at  intervals,  Franklin  reported.  In  the 
morning  the  enemy  were  massing  heavy  columns 
on  his  right;  then,  an  attack  had  been  begun 
there  on  Smith,  which  proved  to  be  an  artillery 
fire  ;§  but  his  own  shells  were  bursting  well,  and 
Smith  thought  Sumner  would  soon  have  a cross- 
fire upon  the  enemy  which  would  silence  them. 
At  a quarter  past  five  Franklin,  half  of  whose 
corps,  under  Slocum,  were  across  the  river, 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  take  any  more  troops 
from  him  at  present.  Ten  minutes  after,  McClel- 
lan replied  that  Porter  was  hard  pressed,  and 
it  was  not  a question  of  prudence,  but  of  possi- 
bilities, if  Franklin  could  possibly  hold  bis  posi- 
tion until  dark  with  two  brigades,  be  should 
send  one  to  support  Porter.  This  last  order 
seems  not  to  have  reached  Franklin,  for  he  says 
that  during  the  whole  day  he  did  not  know  that 
a battle  was  going  on  across  the  river.  || 

All  tho  movements  by  the  Confederates,  on 
this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  are  detailed  at 
length  by  the  different  commanders.  The  sub- 
stance is,  that  with  pickets,  skirmishers,  and  ar- 
tillery, they  felt  the  Union  line  along  its  whole 
length,  showing  themselves  at  points  here  and 
there,  and  then  the  force  vanished,  to  reappear 


I McC.  Rep.  251-253.  — Franklin  testifies  (Com.  Rep . 
C23):  “At  my  position  at  Golding's  the  woods  were  so 
dense  between  Fitz-John  Porter  and  myself,  that  we  did 
not  hear  a musket  or  heavy  gun  of  his  all  day.  We  did 
not  know  that  there  was  any  infantry  fight  going  on.  We 
saw  some  of  the  enemy's  infantry  going  up  to  attack  what 
we  supposed  to  be  his  position,  and  we  shelled  them  as 
well  as  k'e.could  from  our  side.  I was  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Gaines’s  Mills.” — Gen- 
eral J.  E.  Johnston  reports  a similar  occurrence  at  Fair 
Oaks.  Though  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  battle- 
field of  May  31,  he  did  not  hear  the  cannonading,  which 
was  yet  distinctly  audible  at  the  Federal  head-quarters, 
t en  miles  or  more  distant,  across  the  stream.  Johnston  sup- 
posed that  this  was  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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at  a different  spot,  thus  trebling  their  apparent 
numbers.  The  nature  of  the  ground  afforded 
facilities  for  these  operations.  There  was  a se- 
ries of  swamps,  forests,  low  ridges,  and  ravines, 
which  shut  out  all  sight  of  what  was  passing  at  a 
few  hundred  yards’  distance.  If  a body  of  troops 
showed  itself  at  any  point,  no  one  could  say 
whether  it  was  a single  regiment  or  the  head  of 
a full  division.  So  an  artillery  fire  upon  any 
point  might  be  a mere  feint,  or  the  prelude  to 
an  attack  in  force.  All  the  shows  of  force  which 
had  all  day  long  disturbed  McClellan  were  but 
feints.  The  only  real  attack  on  that  day,  south 
of  the  Chickahominy,  was  just  at  sunset,  when 
Toombs,  anxious  to  distinguish  himself,  sent 
two  small  infantry  regiments,  reinforcing  them 
afterward,  to  force  the  Union  pickets.  The  at- 
tempt cost  dearly.  Half  of  the  Georgia  Second 
went  into  action  271  strong,  and  lost  120;  the 
Fifteenth  carried  in  370,  and  lost  70,  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Toombs  claims  that  after  “ two 
hours  of  fierce  and  determined  conflict”  the  Fed- 
crals  were  * ‘ driven  back  and  repulsed . ” Frank- 
lin says : “There  was  no  infantry  fighting  until 
about  dark,  when  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  at- 
tacked Hancock’s  brigade,  which  was  in  position 
as  the  advance  of  the  picket  line.  He  had  a 
sharp  engagement  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  It  was 
then  entirely  dark,  too  late  to  make  any  pur- 
suit.”# 

Toward  midnight  McClellan  held  a council 
of  war — the  only  one,  apparently,  during  the 
campaign.  Even  then  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  purpose  of  recrossing  the  Chickahominy 
and  risking  another  battle  on  that  side.  If  the 
purpose  was  a serious  one  it  was  Sbon  aban- 
doned, and  orders  were  given  for  a retreat  to 
the  James  River. t He  then  wrote  a bitter 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : He  knew  the 
whole  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the 
river,  the  right  bank,  we  repulsed  several  strong 
attacks ; on  the  left  our  men  did  all  that  men 
could  do,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  vastly  su- 
perior numbers  soon  after  he  had  brought  his 
last  reserves  into  action.  If  he  had  20,000  or 
even  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow  he 
could  take  Richmond ; but  he  had  not  a man 
in  reserve,  and  ho  should  be  glad  to  cover  his 
retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of 
the  army.  A few  thousand  more  men  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a defeat  to  a vic- 
tory ; as  it  was,  the  Government  could  not  hold 

* Lee' a Rep.  230;  Com.  Rep.  G22.— ' This  skirmish  at 
Golding’s  Farm  ia  the  only  affair  which  in  any  way  justi- 
fies McClellan’s  assertion  ( Report , 257):  “On  the  right 
bank  we  rfcpulaed  several  strong  attacks.” 

t Of  this  council  Heintzelman  testifies  (Com.  Rep. 
355):  41  At  about  eleven  o'clock  I got  a telegram  that 
General  McClellan  wished  to  see  me  immediately  at  his 
head-quarters,  about  a mile  and  a half  off.  1 found  them 
all  packed  up  and  ready  to  move.  The  General  stated 
the  situation  of  affairs  and  what  he  proposed  to  do..  One 
thing  was  to  move  across  to  the  James  River.  The  other 
plan  was  to  collect  all  the  troops  from  my  Bide  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  have  a battle  the  next  day,  and  throw 
every  thing  upon  the  resalt  of  that  battle.  I asked  him 
what  would  be  the  result  if  we  lost  He  said  that  if  we 


him  responsible  for  the  result.  “ If  I save  this 
army  now,”  he  concludes,  “I  tell  you  plainly 
that  I owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  per- 
sons in  Washington.  You  have  done  your  best 
to  sacrifice  this  army.^t 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  28.— THE  RETREAT. 

Lee  had  indeed  won  a formal  victory,  but  at 
a fearful  cost.  In  the  two  actions  he  had  suf- 
fered a loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  almost 

10.000  men,  double  that  which  he  had  inflicted. 
Ho  had  indeed  driven  the  enemy  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  across  the  river;  but  this  cross- 
ing was  just  what  his  opponent  was  endeavor- 
ing to  effect.  He  had  cut  McClellan’s  line  of 
communication  and  supply  with  the  York  River; 
but  that  lino  had  been  already  given  up,  and  a 
far  better  one  chosen.  To  accomplish  this  he 
had  placed  his  army  in  a position  which,  had  his 
opponent  known  it,  rendered  its  destruction  in- 
evitable. Two-thirds  of  it,  54,000  strong  after 
its  losses,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. The  other  third,  ten  miles  away  in  a 
straight  line,  was  before  Richmond.  Between 
them,  and  more  than  equal  to  both,  the  Union 
army,  at  last  united,  lay  like  a solid  wedge. 
The  river,  which  McClellan  hod  so  long  found 
to  bo  an  impassable  barrier,  lay  right  between 
Lee’s  two  wings,  which  he  couhh  unite  only  by 
retracing  his  two  days'  march  up  the  left  bank 
to  Mcchanicsville,  then  down  the  other  side  to 
Richmond.  Had  McClellan  on  the  28th  or  29th 
struck  at  Richmond  with  his  whole  available 
force,  the  city  must  have  fallen  in  five  hours. 
The  bridges  being  down,  25,000  men  could  have 
held  the  whole  line  of  the  Chickahominy  from 
Bottom’s  Bridge  to  New  Bridge,  leaving  fully 

70.000  for  the  assault  of  Richmond,  which  was 
defended  by  only  27,000,  along  a line  of  nearly 
ten  miles.  The  fall  of  Richmond  must  have 
involved  the  destruction  or  dispersion  of  the 
force  across  the  Chickahominy;  for  at  Rich- 
mond were  his  only  depots  of  supplies,  ftis 
men  had  marched  out  with  only  three  days’  ra- 
tions, and  were  followed  by  a very  small  train. 
The  rapidity  of  Jackson’s  march,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  traversed,  show  that  he  could  have 
only  a meagre  train.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that,  away  from  Richmond, 
the  Confederates  had  within  a hundred  miles 
provisions  sufficient  to  supply  Lee’s  54,000  men 
for  five  days ; and  without  supplies  an  army  in 
that  time  becomes  a disorganized  and  paralyzed 

were  defeated  the  army  would  be  lost,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  risk  every  thing  upon  that  battle.  I told  him  that  it 
waa  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  I thought,  to  save 
that  army  ; that  we  were  ruined  if  that  army  wau  lost ; 
and  that  I thought  it  was  better  for  us  not  to  fight  that 
battle,  but  to  faU  back  from  there  to  the  James  River; 
that  we  could  reach  there  with  & loss,  perhap?,  of  a few 
piecca  of  aiege  artillery  and  some  wagons — and  then  we 
could  receive  reinforcements.  He  said  that  was  hia  opin- 
ion ; still  ho  felt  inclined  to  risk  every  thing  on  a battle. 
The  next  day  we  commenced  to  retreat.  That  waa  the 
first  time  I was  consulted  in  that  campaign,  any  thing 
more  than  by  mere  conversation." — See  also  McC.  Rep. 
254,  255. 

t McC.  Rep.  267,  25S. 
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mass,  incapable  of  offense  or  defense.  If  McClel- 
lan had  but  known  bis  own  position  and  strength, 
and  that  of  his  opponent,  he  could  hardly  have 
wished  that  Lee  should  hava  placed  his  troops 
in  any  other  position  than  that  occupied  by 
them  just  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  Ma- 
gruder,  who  was  in  chief  command  on  the  left 
bank,  appreciated  the  sore  peril  of  the  Confed- 
erate capital  and  cause.  He  saw  that  a vigor- 
ous attack  upon  him  could  not  bo  other  than 
successful.* 

But  McClellan  had  resolved,  instead  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  Lee  on  the  left  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominv,  or  of  assaulting  Richmond  on  the  right, 
to  abandon  the  whole  position  and  retreat  with 
his  whole  force  to  the  James  River.  The  dif- 
ferent commanders  were  ordered  to  load  the 
wagons  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and 
the  necessary  baggage  of  officers  and  men,  and 
to  destroy  every  thing  which  could  not  be  carried 
off.  The  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not 
march  or  be  carried,  wore  to  bo  left  behind. 
These  were  fewer  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Of  the  13,000  on  the  sick  list,  and  the 
3000  wounded  in  the  two  previous  days,  about 
2500  in  all  were  thus  abandoned. 

The  problem  of  the  “Change  of  Base”  was, 
after  all,  a very  simple  one.  It  was  merely  to 
march  an  army  for  fifteen  miles  with  no  enemy 
in  front,  but  with  one,  erroneously  supposed  to 
he  superior,  in  its  rear,  and  upon  one  flank. 
The  main  difficulty  was  to  carry  off  the  guns 
and  trains  of  supplies  and  ammunition.  The 
country  over  w hich  the  inarch  w'as  to  be  made 
favored  the  retreating  army.  The  retreat  must 
indeed  be  slow,  for  the  roads  were  few  and  dif- 
ficult; but  the  pursuit  must  be  slower,  for  these 
roads  could  be  obstructed  at  every  step. 

Some  three  or  foiy  miles  from  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Union  position  White  Oak  Creek 
empties  into  the  Chickahominy.  This  creek  is 
bordered  by  a sw'amp.  For  five  miles  the  stream 
has  some  volume,  and  the  swamp  is  narrow, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide ; then  it  spreads 
out  for  eight  miles  toward  Richmond,  to  a 
breadth  of  three  miles  or  more.  From  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  head  of  the  swamp  it  was 
crossed  by  only  two  roads.  Southward,  toward 
the  James,  the  ground  rises  slowly,  and  becomes 
a dry  flat  instead  of  a wet  fiat,  but  with  swamps 
along  the  sluggish  streams,  covered  with  scrub- 
by forests,  with  here  and  there  a clearing.  The 
maps  show  roads  in  abundance  and  intricate 
confusion,  but  they  are  mainly  mere  paths,  over 


some  of  which  no  wheeled  vehicle  had  passed 
for  years.  Three  roads,  however,  starting  from 
Richmond,  spread  out  like  the  sticks  of  a fan, 
and  then  unite  half-way  between  the  swamp 
and  Malvern  Hill,  the  point  to  which  McClel- 
lan directed  his  retreat.  Thence  they  branch 
out  in  every  direction  : toward  the  lower  bridges 
of  the  Chickahominy,  some  miles  below  the  rail- 
road, and  toward  the  rich  plantations  which  bor- 
der the  James.  Just  skirting  the  swamp  is  the 
Charles  City  Road,  then  the  Central  or  Darby- 
town,  then  the  Newmarket.  It  was  liy  these 
roads  that  Longstrcet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  who,  hav- 
ing recrossed  the  Chickahominy  and  turned 
the  head  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  marched  to 
make  their  attack  on  the  30th  upon  the  retreat- 
ing column ; and  Magruder,  coming  from  near 
Richmond,  reached  Malvern,  where  he  was  so 
disastrously  beaten  back  on  the  1st  of  July. 

McClellan’s  retreat  was  in  the  following  or- 
der : At  noon  on  the  28th  Keyes,  who  lay  near- 
est, crossed  White  Oak  Creek  and  took  position 
on  its  opposite  bank,  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
other  troops  and  trains.  These,  w hich  would  have 
stretched  for  a distance  of  forty  miles  if  drawn 
up  in  single  line — accompanied  by  a herd  of 
2500  cattle — w’erc  got  safely  over,  and  proceeded 
on  their  way,  Keyes’s  corps  guarding  the  ad- 
vance. They  reached  the  James  River  with- 
out molestation  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
Franklin  and  Porter  follow  ed  from  the  rear,  by 
the  same  route,  and  were  over  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  At  daybreak  of  this  day  Ileint- 
zclman  and  Sumner  evacuated  their  works  in 
front,  falling  back  toward  Savage’s  Station,  which 
they  were  to  hold  until  night,  and  then  to  cross 
the  swamj)  by  the  upper  road.  A part  of  these 
several  corps  w'ere  to  keep  a line  of  battle  front- 
ing toward  the  creek  to  check  pursuit  from  the 
rear;  while  others  wrcre  to  take  positions  across 
the  three  roads,  and  so  fronting  toward  Rich- 
mond, in  order  to  protect  the  trains  passing  be- 
hind them  from  assault  in  flank.  McClellan, 
having  given  general  directions  for  the  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  troops,  rode  to  the 
James  to  select  the  best  position  on  that  river, 
and  to  consult  W'ith  the  naval  commanders 
there.f 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Lee  was  wholly 
at  a loss  what  next  to  do.  There  was  no  force 
in  front  of  him  on* his  side  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny ; but  still  McClellan  might  propose  to  cross 
the  river  lower  dowm,  and  give  battle,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  communications  with  the  York 


* Magruder,  in  Lee's  Rep.  191 : u From  the  time  at 
which  the  enemy  withdrew  his  forces  to  this  aide  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  destroyed  the  bridges  to  the  moment 
of  bis  evacuation— that  if,  from  Friday  night  until  Sun- 
day morning— I considered  the  situation  of  our  army  as 
extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The  largor  portion  of  it 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy ; the  bridges 
had  all  been  destroyed,  and  hut  one  was  rebuilt,  the  New 
Bridge,  which  wtis  fully  commanded  by  the  enemy’s  guns 
from  Golding’s ; and  there  were  hut  i'5,000  men  between 
his  army  of  100,000  and  Richmond.  I received  repeated 
instructions  during  Saturday  night,  from  General  Lee’s 
head-quarters,  enjoining  upon  my  command  the  utmost 


vigilance,  directing  the  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  whatever  might  occur.  I passed  the 
night  without  sleep,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  their 
execution.  Had  McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  col- 
umn, and  advanced  it  against  any  point  of  our  line  of 
battle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz  by  the  greatest  captain 
of  any  age,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would  have 
I suffered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have  insured  him 
success,  and  the  occupation  of  our  works  about  Richmond, 
and  consequently  the  city,  might  have  been  his  reward. 
Our  relief  was  therefore  great  when  Information  reached 
us  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  works,  and  was  re- 
treating. ” t IfcC.  Hep.  255-265. 
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River.  The  cavalry,  with  Ewell’s  division  of 
Jackson’s  command,  were  sent  down  to  the  rail- 
road to  observe  the  state  of  things  there.  As 
they  approached,  the  few  troops  guarding  the 
railroad  passed  the  river,  burning  the  bridge 
behind  them.  Ewell  remained  until  evening, 
and  then  rejoined  his  command.  Stuart,  with 
his  cavalry,  dashed  down  the  railroad  toward 
the  White  House,  which  they  reached  next 
morning.  With  him  was  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate,  Fitz-Hugb  Lee,  son  of  the  Confederate 
commander.  The  house  was  in  flames ; nearly 
all  the  immense  quantity  of  stores  accumulated 
here  had  been  removed,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  the  James.*  The  abandonment  of  the  rail- 


the  extreme  right  were  held  a little  longer.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  them,  but  it  was  repulsed, 
with  a loss  of  1504  Magruder,  in  the  mean- 
time, followed  cautiously  down  the  railroad,  open- 
ing a distant  fire  at  intervals — Sumner’s  retir- 
ing troops  turning  occasionally,  and  then  keep- 
ing on  the  retreat.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
had  fallen  back  nearly  to  Savage’s  Station,  from 
the  front  and  the  right.  Sumner  and  Ileintzel- 
man  had  beep  ordered  to  hold  this  point  until 
nightfall,  the  positions  of  each  being  assigned  to 
them  by  McClellan.  But  Heintzelraan  aban- 
doned his  position  before  the  time,  and  crossed 
the  swamp  by  the  upper  road,  giving  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  re- 


road and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  showed 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  hold  that 
line ; but  still  it  might  be  McClellan’s  purpose 
either  to  move  upon  Richmond  or  to  reach  the 
lower  bridges  on  the  Chickahominy,  cross  the 
stream,  and  retreat  down  the  Peninsula.  Lee 
was  therefore  forced  to  wait  until  the  intent  of 
his  opponent  was  developed.  During  the  night 
it  was  evident  that  the  Union  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  Confederate  pickets  failing  to  de- 
tect any  approach  to  the  lower  bridges,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  retreat  was  toward  the 
James  River.  So,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
29£h,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  ordered  to 
cross  the  Chickahominy  by  the  New  Bridge, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Magruder  during  the 
night  of  the  27th ; and,  crossing  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, to  move  down  by  the  Central  Road ; Ma- 
gruder and  Huger  were  to  move  by  the  Charles 
City  Road,  thus  taking  the  Federal  army  on  the 
flank,  while  Jackson  at  a later  hour  was  to  cross 
by  the  Grapevine  Bridge  and  move  down  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  thus  threatening  the 
rear.f 

At  dawn  Magruder  discovered  that  the  Fed- 
eral works  at  Fair  Oaks  were  abandoned,  and 
Sumner  and  Heintzelman  were  slowly  falling 
back  toward  Savage’s  Station.  The  works  on 


* Stuart  (Lee’s  Rep.  402)  gives  a glowing  account  of  the 
quantity  of  munition*  and  store*  destroyed  here.  He  says : 
“The  conflagration  had  raged  fearfully  at  the  White  House 
during  the  night  previous,  while  explosions  of  shells  rent 

the  air.  I was  informed  that  5000  men  held  the  place 

Provisions  and  delicacies  of  every  description  lay  in  heaps, 
and  the  men  regaled  themselves  on  the  fruits  of  the  trop- 
ics as  well  as  the  substantial*  of  the  land.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  forage  were  left  also.  Nine  large  barges  loaded  with 
stores  were  on  fire  as  we  approached.  Immense  numbers 
of  tents,  wagons,  and  cars  in  long  trains,  loaded,  and  five 
locomotives ; a number  of  forges ; quantities  of  every  spe- 
cies of  quarter-master’s  stores  and  property,  making  a to- 
tal of  many  millions  of  dollars — all  more  or  less  destroyed.” 
— Ingalls,  the  Quarter-master  at  the  White  House,  how- 
ever, testifies  (Com.  Rep.  44S) : u There  were  no  stores  of 
any  importance  destroyed.  There  was  some  pork  de- 
stroyed, and  some  whisky,  belonging  to  the  Commissary 
Department.  There  were  also  the  stores  on  one  of  the 
trains  that  I was  going  to  send  out  at  the  time  the  rebels 
got  possession  of  the  road.  Most  of  the  stores  on  that 
train  were  abandoned.  All  the  vessels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  barges  which  had  been  got  close  to 
the  shore,  were  got  off,” 

t Lee’s  Rep.  10.  t Ibid.  109,  2S5. 

§ This  retreat  of  Heintzelman  has  occasioned  much 
censure.  He  himself  (McC.  Rep.  261;  Com.  Rep . 356) 
gives  reasons  for  Ida  movement  which  seem  hardly  recon- 
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maining  at  Savage’s  Station,  which  could  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  trains.  The  stores  and  provi- 
sions were  piled  up  in  a great  pyramid  and  set 
on  fire.  The  ammunition  and  shells  were  heaped 
upon  a train,  which,  with  steam  up,  was  sent 
down  the  railroad  to  the  Chickahominy.  Fire  was 
set  to  the  train,  and  before  it  reached  the  site  of 
the  bridge  it  was  ablaze,  and  the  shells  began  to 
explode.  So  great  was  the  momentum,  that  the 
engine  and  first  car  leaped  clear  across  the  chasm 
and  landed  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same 
-instant  the  whole  mass  of  powder  exploded,  and 
the  remaining  cars  plunged,  shattered,  into  the 
mud  of  the  river.  § 

Magruder  in  the  mean  time  had  been  delayed 
by  various  coutradictoiy  orders ; but  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  Sumner’s  corps,  drawn  np  a 
little  in  front  of  Savftgc’s  Station,  and  about 
half  past  five  o’clock  opened  a sharp  attack  with 
artillery,  supporting  it  by  infantry.  He  had 
one  heavy  gun  mounted  on  a railroad  car,  pro- 
tected from  cannon-shot  in  front  by  a sloping 
iron  roof,  and  from  rifle-shot  oq  the  sides  by 
thick  walls  of  wood,  lined  Vitk  iron.  This  con- 
trivance, which  the  Confederates  named  “the 
land  Mcrrimac,”  was  used  with  considerable 
effect.  The  action  continued  hot  for  more  than 
two  hours,  when  darkness  coming  on,  the  firing 

cilable  with  each  other.  Sumner,  he  says',  had  taken  a 
position  in  advance  of  that  ordered,  and  “ this  movement 
of  General  Sumner  uncovering  my  right  flank,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  retreat.”  But  immediately  after  he 
says  that  after  having  been  ordered  to  hold  his  position  by 
Sumner,  who  was  the  commanding  officer  on  the  ground, 
he  said  that  Sumner  and  Franklin  hod  “more  troops  than 
could  be  brought  into  action  judiciously,”  and  w the  reason 
I left  with  my  corps  was  that  the  ground  was  so  constructed 
that  there  were  absolutely  more  troops  there  than  could  * 
find  room.  The  roads  in  their  rear  were  filled  with  artil- 
lery and  wagons I knew  that  General  Sumner  had  as 

many  troops  as  were  necessary,  and  my  corps,  in  case  of  a 
forced  retreat,  would  only  have  rendered  it  more  disas- 
trous.   Sumner  and  Franklin  had  a vory  sharp  action 

that  afternoon,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.”  Sumner  (McC. 
Rep.  260)  says:  uWlien  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Will- 
iamsburg road,  I could  not  imagine  why  General  Heintzel- 
man did  not  attack  him,  and  not  till  some  time  afterward 
did  I learn,  to  ray  utter  amazement,  that  General  Heint- 
zelman had  retreated  with  his  whole  corps  (about  15,000 
men)  before  the  action  commenced.  This  defection  might 
havo  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences ; 
and  although  we  beat  the  enemy  signally,  and  drove  him 
from  the  field,  we  should  certainly  have  given  him  a more 
crushing  blow  if  General  Heintzelman  had  been  there  with 
his  corps.” — It  is  dear  that  not  half  of  Sumner**  force  was 
engaged! 
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ceased  as  if  by  common  consent,  neither  side 
gaining  any  perceptible  ground  from  the  other, 
though  the  action  was  so  close  that  firing  was 
sometimes  suspended  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  distinguishing  friends  from  foes.  The 
numbers  actually  engaged  on  cither  side  were 
small.  Magruder  brought  fairly  into  action  only 
McLaw’s  two  small  brigades,  numbering  togeth- 
er 2250  men;  of  these  345  were  killed  and 
wounded.  His  entire  loss  was  about  400.  The 
loss  on  the  Union  side  was  considerably  larger. 
Early  next  morning  Magruder  was  ordered  by 
Lee  to  cross  over  to  the  Newmarket  Road  in 
order  to  join  in  the  flank  attack  of  that  day. 
Dee  had  counted  in  this  action  upon  the  co-op- 
eration of  Jackson ; but  he  was  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  a bridge  in  order  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy.  Sumner’s  stand  had  effect- 
ed its  object  of  delaying  the  enemy ; and  before 
midnight  his  force  was  on  its  way  to  White  Oak 
Swamp,  leaving  behind  2500  sicl^  wounded,  and 
their  attendants  in  the  hospital  at  Savage’s  Sta- 
tion. ♦ 

MONDAY,  JUNE  SO.-FRAZIER’S  FARM. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill  recrossed  the  Chickahominy  at  New 
Bridge,  and  after  passing  through  the  deserted 
Union  lines,  and  going  almost  within  sight  of 
Richmond,  headed  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  went 
down  the  Darbytown  Road,  and  encamped  with- 
in striking  distance  of  the  centre  of  McClellan’s 
retreating  column.  They  had  made  a forced 
march  under  a fierce  sun,  and  many  of  the  men 
dropped  from  the  ranks  in  utter  exhaustion. 
Magruder  and  Huger  were  marching  to  the 
same  point  by  parallel  roads.  Jackson  and  D. 
H.  Hill  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the  30th, 
and  followed  straight*  upon  the  line  of  McClel- 
lan's retreat  to  White  Oak  Swamp.  In  the 
mean  while  Holmes,  whose  brigade  was  at  Fort 
Darling,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  James  Riv- 
er, was  to  cross  with  all  his  disposable  force  and 
join  in  the  attack.  McClellan’s  whole  force 
was  stretched  in  a line  ten  miles  long  from  tho 
swamp  to  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  James;  pro- 
tected by  this  line,  his  artillery  and  trains  were 
slowly  floundering  over  difficult  roads. 

Lee’s  plan  of  battle  for  this  day  was  an  illus- 
tration of  grand  strategy — the  only  one  deserv- 
ing the  name  during  the  whole  campaign.  His 
purpose  was  to  make  an  attack  in  column  upon 
McClellan’s  long  line,  break  through  it  at  the 
centre,  hurl  the  left  back  upon  Jackson,  and 
assault  the  right  in  the  rear.  To  accomplish 
this  plan  his  whole  strength — more  than  80,000 
men — were  so  situated  that  they  might  appar- 
ently be  concentrated  at  the  right  moment  upon 
the  given  point : Jackson  upon  the  rear,  all  the 

* McC.  Rep.  259-262;  Lee's  Rep . 10, 160, 193, 290,  2915s 
298. — No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Confederate  es- 
timates of  the  Union  loss  in  this  action.  Thus  Magruder 
(Lee's  Rep.  195)  says : u I estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
to  be  not  less  than  3000  killed  and  wounded;  Semmcs 
[who  lost  53]  reporting  not  less  than  400  dead  in  his  front 
alone  while  Kershaw,  who  was  more  hotly  engaged, 
u turns  (Ibid.  29.  ) with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  600  dead 


rest  upon  the  flank.  The  plan  failed  because 
the  force  could  not  be  brought  together  in  time ; 
and  instead  of  the  attack  being  made  by  the 
whole,  the  action  on  his  side  was  confined  wholly  * 
to  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  with  18,000  men ; 
and  in  place  of  a grand  and  decisive  battle  there 
were  a series  of  combats,  in  which  each  brigade 
on  both  sides  engaged  almost  without  concert. 
From  the  accounts,  more  or  less  at  variance, 
and  all  incomplete,  we  have  to  attempt  to  sot 
forth  the  leading  points  in  this  fierce  but  de- 
sultory conflict,  f 

Holmes,  joined  by  Wise,  crossed  the  James 
with  7000  men,  mostly  fresh  North  Carolinians, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  came  within 
sight  of  McClellan’s  retreating  right,  upon  whom 
in  the  afternoon  he  opened  fire  from  a distance. 

A few  rounds  of  artillery  and  a few  shells  from 
the  gun-boats  scattered  his  force,  the  cavaliy 
and  artillery  breaking  into  a wild  stampede, 
and  riding  over  and  through  the  infantry.  Two 
were  killed,  forty-one  wounded,  and  several  oth- 
ers seriously  hurt  by  being  run  over  by  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery.  Holmes  and  Wise  made  no 
further  appearance  in  this  campaign ; but  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  marched  quietly 
back  to  their  encampments  across  the  James. 

Jackson  reached  the  White  Oak  Bridge  at 
noon.  He  found  the  bridge  destroyed  and  fho 
approaches  covered  by  artillery  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  repair  it  all 
through  the  afternoon.  The  men  would  not 
work  under  the  heavy  fire  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  lie  was  but  two  miles  distant  from 
the  fierce  battle  in  which  Longstreet  and  Hill 
were  engaged,  and  the  noise  of  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard ; but  he  was  powerless  to  aid  tho 
attack  in  which  he  bad  been  expected  to  bear  so 
prominent  a part. 

Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  resumed  their  march 
down  the  Darbytown  Road  in  tbfe  morning,  and 
about  noon  came  in  sight  of  a part  of  the  Union 
line  drawn  up,  its  centre  at  Frazier’s  Farm,  near 
a point  where  a road  leading  to  the  James  River 
crosses  the  roads  coming  from  Richmond,  by 
which  they  were  advancing.  Huger  was  sup- 
posed to  be  coming  down  the  Charles  City  Road, 
two  miles  on  the  right. 

The  whole  Union  line  was  so  long  that  it  was 
unoccupied  in  portions.  At  this  point  McCall 
was  in  the  centre,  with  Kearney  on  the  left,  and 
Hooker,  then  Sumner,  on  the  right.  McCall 
was  somewhat  advanced,  and  upon  his  division, 
weakened  by  tho  two  battles  in  which  it  had 
been  engaged,  the  first  onset  fell. 

After  some  skirmishing  at  about  four  o’clock 
Longstreet  made  tho  onset  with  the  fiery  im- 
petuosity which  he  ever  manifested.  The  first 
attack  was  made  by  Kemper’s  brigade,  which 

of  tho  enemy  left  on  the  field,”  as  evidence  of  the  prowess 
of  his  troops. 

t Our  authorities  are:  Lee  (Lee's  Rep.  10),  Longstreet 
(Ibid.  125),  A.  P.  Hill  (Ibid.  17T),  Jackson  (Ibid.  134), 
and  Reports  of  the  several  Confederate  brigade  command- 
ers engaged,  all  given  in  Lee's  Report ; McClellan's  Re- 
port (pp.  265-269);  the  testimony  of  Helntzclman,  Sum- 
ner, and  McCall  (Com.  72cp..35T,  365,  5SG). 
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had  not  yet  been  engaged,  it  having  been  the 
only  one  held  in  reserve  at  Cold  Harbor.  The 
brigade  was  driven  back,  losing  250  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  200  prisoners — a quarter 
of  its  whole  number.  Its  place  was  taken  by 
others,  who,  in  greater  force,  dashed  upon  the 
same  point.  They  swept  in  the  Union  line  for 
a space,  but  were  checked  by  Hooker  and  forced 
back.  This  was  on  McCall’s  left.  All  the 
force  of  Longstreet  and  Ilill  now  rushed  in, 
each  brigade  commander  apparently  acting  for 
himself.  Foiled  at  one  point  they  dashed  upon 
another,  determined  to  break  the  lino  some- 
where. At  last,  Wilcox's  Alabama  brigade 
leading,  they  poured  over  a swampy  stream 
and  through  a dense  wood,  and  across  an  open 
field  upon  McCall's  right,  straight  in  the  teeth 
of  his  batteries.* 

The  battle  raged  with  almost  equal  fury  along 
the  whole  line.  Hill,  on  the  Confederate  left, 
pressed  forward  his  brigades  in  a mass,  and 
gained  ground  at  first,  capturing  two  full  bat- 
teries, which  he  retained ; but  he  was  unable  to 
gain  any  ground  permanently,  and  it  at  last  be- 
came apparent  that  Hooker  and  Kearney,  on 
their  right  and  left,  were  slowly  gaining,  while 
the  earlier  repulse  of  McCall's  flunks  had  been 
retrieved,  and  his  centre  remained  unbroken. 
Lee,  indeed,  says  :f  “The  enemy  had  been  driv- 
en with  great  slaughter  from  every  position  but 
one,  which  he  maintained  until  he  was  enabled 
to  withdraw  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the 
close  of  the  struggle  nearly  the  entire  field  re- 
mained in  our  possession.”  Longstreet  reports :J 
“The  enemy  was  driven  back,  slowly  and  stead- 
ily, contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  some  of  his  batteries  off 
the  field,  and,  by  holding  his  last  position  till 
dark,  in  withdrawing  his  forces  under  cover  of 
night.”  Sumner  errs  equally  on  the  other  side. 
He  says  :§  “ After  a furious  contest,  lasting  till 
dark,  the  enemy  was  routed  at  all  points,  and 
driven  from  the  field.”  There  was  no  rout; 
though,  as  most  of  the  Confederate  brigade 


• Here,  with  abridgments,  are  the  accounts  given  by 
the  opposing  commanders  of  this  charge: 

McCall  (Com.  Rep.  55S)  says : u On  the  right,  Randall's 
battery  was  charged  upon  by  the  enemy  in  great  force, 
and  with  a reckless  impetuosity  I never  saw  equaled. 
They  advanced  at  a run  over  a space  of  six  hundred  yards 
of  open  ground.  The  guns  of  the  battery  mowed  them 
down,  yet  they  never  paused.  A volley  of  musketry  was 
poured  into  them  at  a short  distance  by  the  4th  regiment, 
in  support  of  the  battery,  but  it  did  not  check  them  for  au 
instant ; they  dashed  on  and  pistoled  and  bayoneted  tho 
cannonicrs  nt  their  guns.  Part  of  the  4th  regiment  gave 
way;  the  remainder,  however,  with  part  of  the  7th  regi- 
ment in  their  rear,  then  coming  forward,  stood  their 
ground  like  heroes.  As  I was  with  the  battery  at  the 
time  it  *.yos  my  fortune  to  witness,  in  the  bayonet  fight 
that  there  took  place,  such  a display  of  reckless  daring  on 
the  part  of  the  Alabamians,  and  of  unflinching  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  as  is  rarely  beheld.  My 
men  were,  however,  overpowered  and  borne  off  the  ground. 
The  battery  was  taken,  hut  immediately  after  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  who  rapidly  retired.  Just  before  sunset 
Cooper’s  battery  in  front  of  th%  centre  was,  after  several 
charges  had  been  repulsed,  finally  taken  by  the  enemy, 
but  only  to  be*  retaken  by  the  9th  regiment  in  a most 
glorious  charge.” 


commanders  report,  their  brigades  were  greatly 
shattered.  A.  P.  Hill||  gives  the  true  account 
of  the  condition  when  darkness  closed  the  strag- 
gle: 44  On  our  extreme  right  matters  seemed  to 
be  going  badly.  Two  brigades  of  Longstreet’s 
division  bad  been  roughly  handled,  and  had 
fallen  back.  Archec  was  brought  up,  and  sent 
in,  and  in  bis  shirt-sleeves  leading  his  gallant 
brigade,  affairs  were  soon  restored  in  that  quar- 
ter. About  dark  the  enemy  were  pressing  us 
hard  along  onr  whole  line,  and  my  last  reserve, 
General  J.  R.  Anderson,  was  directed  to  advance 
cautiously.  Heavy  reinforcements  to  the  enemy 
were  brought  up  at  this  time,  and  it  seemed  that 
a tremendous  effort  was  being  made  to  turn  the 
fortunes  of  the  battle.  The  volume  of  fire’that, 
approaching,  rolled  along  the  line  was  terrific. 
Seeing  some  troops  of  Wilcox’s  brigade  who  had 
rallied,  ftey  were  rapidly  re-formed,  and,  being 
directed  to  cheer  long  and  loudly,  moved  again 
to  the  fight.  This  seemed  to  end  tho  contest, 
for  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  retired.” 

The  Confederates  captured  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  action  about  20  guns,  and  lost  about  300 
prisoners.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
exceeded  that  of  their  opponents.  Their  two 
divisions  kept  a part  of  the  field  after  their  ene- 
my had  retired,  thus  holding  the  honors  of  the 
battle ; but  they  were  so  fearfully  shattered, 
hero  and  before,  that  not  a man  of  them  was 
brought  into  the  greater  fight  fought  next  day 
at  Malvern.  A.  P.  Hill  had  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy  four  days  before  with  14,000  men,  and 
at  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Frazier  s 
Farm  had  lost  4000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Longstreet  had  crossed  with  10,000,  and  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  hero  lost  4200.  Some  of  his  bri- 
gades had  more  than  half  their  number  killed 
anchwounded.  Wilcox  carried  1850  into  action 
at  Cold  Harbor ; in  the  two  battles  he  lost  1035. 
Pryor  had  1400,  and  lost  850. 

Accounts  current  at  the  time  represent  the 
division  of  McCall  as  having  been  thoroughly 


Wilcox  (Lee' a Rep.  342)  says:  11  The  enemy’s  battery 
liad  an  open  field  of  fire,  the  ground  being  perfectly  level. 
The  11th  Alabama  advanced,  and,  entering  upon  the  open 
field,  came  on  the  battery,  which  began  a rapid  fire  of 
grape  and  canister.  The  regiment  did  not  halt  an  in- 
stant, but  continued  to  advance,  steadily  and  rapidly, 
without  firing  until  it  approached  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  battery,  when  it  gave  loud  cheers  and  made 
a rush  for  the  guns.  Halting  in  front  of  it  for  an  instant 
they  fire  upon  the  battery  and  infantry  immediately  in 
rear  of  it,  and  then  make  a successful  charge  upon  and 

takp  it The  enemy,  at  first  repulsed  and  driven  from 

the  battery,  retire  to  the  woods  and  deliver  a terrible  and 
destructive  fire  upon  this  regiment  With  its  ranks  sadly 
thinned,  it  heroically  stands  its  ground.  The  enemy,  nojv* 
seeing  this  regiment  isolated  and  unsupported,  advance 
from  their  cover  against  it.  The  sword  and  bayonet  are 
freely  used;  many  of  the  men  received  and  gave  in  re- 
turn bayonet  wounds.  There  are  no  supports  for  them ; 
no  reinforcements  come,  and  they  are  at  length  forced  to 
yield  and  retire  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  having  left  upon 
the  field  and  around  the  battery  in  dead  alone  eight  offi- 
cers, of  whom  seven  were  captains  or  lieutenants  com- 
manding companies,  and  forty-nine  privates.1* 
t Lee's  Hep.  11.  t Ibid  12G. 

{ 3lcC»  Hep.  268.  I Lee's  Rep.  177. 
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routed  on  this  field.  Parts  of  it  were,  indeed, 
shattered  and  broken ; but,  as  a division,  it 
fought  bravely  and  held  its  ground  firmly.  Of 
the  whole  array  it  alone  had  fought  in  two  bat- 
tles— Mechanicsville  and  Cold  Harbor.  Here 
it  was  opposed  to  the  first  onset  and  the  severest 
brunt  of  the  fight.  Meade?  then  leading  one  of 
its  brigades,  and  a year  after,  lacking  two  days, 
to  command  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  claimed  for  this 
division  no  more  than  its  rightful  due  when  he 
wrote:  “It  was  only  the  stubborn  resistance 
offered  by  our  division,  prolonging  the  contest 
till  after  dark,  and  checking  till  that  time  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concen- 
tration during  the  night  of  the  whole  army  on 
the  James  River,  which  saved  it.”*  After  the 
battle  was  over  McCall,  riding  out  into  yie  dark- 
ness, fell  in  with  a regiment  of  the  enemy  and 
was  captured.  He  had  been  almost  the  whole 
day  under  the  hottest  fire,  escaping  unharmed, 
though  every  one  of  his  staff  was  killed  or 
wounded. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  L — MALVERN  HILL. 

The  battle  at  Frazier’s  Farm  was  hardly  over 
when  the  Union  forces  again  took  up  their  re- 
treat toward  Malvern  Hill,  the  point  selected 
for  resisting  the  further  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  rear  of  the  wagons  and  reserve  artillery  had 
arrived  there  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Soon  after  daylight  the  last  division  was  in, 
and  the  post  of  each  was  assigned. 

The  position  was  admirably  chosen  for  a de- 
fensive battle.  Malvern  Hill  is  an  elevated 
plateau  a mile  and  a half  long  and  half  as 
broad,  the  top  nearly  free  from  woods.  It 
slopes  gently  toward  the  north  and  east  down 
to  the  verge  of  a thick  forest ; westward  it  falls 
more  abruptly  into  a ravine,  which  extends  to 
the  James  River.  All  along  the  front  are  ra- 
vines, rendering  the  approach  difficult  except  by 
the  roads  which  cross  them.  On  the  crest  of 
the  hill  seven  heavy  siege  guns  had  been  placed 
in  position,  and  the  reserve  artillery  was  so 
posted  that  a concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  point  in 
front  or  on  the  left,  the  direction  from  which 
the  enemy  must  advance  to  the  attack.  Here 
the  main  force  was  massed.  The  right,  less 
strongly  held,  curved  backward  through  a wood- 
ed region  to  the  James.  Both  flanks  thus  rest- 
ed upon  the  river,  and  were  protected  by  the 
gun-boats.  Porter’s  corps  was  on  the  left ; then 
Heintzclman’s,  a part  of  Keyes’s,  Sumner's, 


• * Com . Rep.  5S9. 

t McClellan  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  engagement : 
“About  3 p.m.  a heavy  fire  of  artillery  opened  upon  Kear- 
ney’s left  and  Couch’s  division,  speedily  followed  up  by  a 
brisk  attack  of  infantry  on  Couch’s  front.  The  artillery 
was  replied  to  with  good  effect  by  our  own,  and  the  in- 
fantry of  Couch’s  division  remained  lying  on  the  ground 
until  the  advancing  column  was  within  short  musketry 
range,  when  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  poured  in  a 
deadly  volley,  which  entirely  broke  the  attacking  force, 
and  drove  them  in  disorder  back  over  their  own  ground. 
Thu  advantage  was  followed  up  until  we  had  advanced 


Franklin’s,  and  last,  on  the  extreme  right,  the 
remainder  of  Keyes. 

Jackson  crossed  the  White  Oak  Creek,  and 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  retreating  army. 
At  Frazier’s  Farm  he  found  Lee,  who  ordered 
him  to  press  forward ; at  9 o’clock,  coming  in 
sight  of  the  Union  line,  he  took  up  his  position, 
Whiting  on  the  left,  then  Ewell;  D.  H.  Hill 
being  on  the  right,  who  was  thus  brought  in 
front  of  Hooker,  near  the  Union  centre.  Hill 
was  within  range  of  the  artillery  on  the  plateau, 
and  suffered  severely.  “Anderson’s  brigade 
was  roughly  handled,  he  being  wounded  and 
borne  from  the  field.”  The  division  was  then 
halted  and  the  Union  position  reconnoitred. t 
“The  Yankees,”  says  Hill,t  “ were  found  to  be 
strongly  posted  on  a commanding  hill,  all  the 
approaches  to  which  could  be  swept  by  his  ar- 
tillery, and  were  guarded  by  swarms  of  infantry, 
securely  sheltered  by  fences,  ditches,  and  ravines. 
Tier  after  tier  of  batteries  were  grimly  visible 
on  the  plateau,  rising  iu  the  fprm  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. We  could  only  reach  the  first  lino  of 
batteries  by  traversing  an  open  space  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  yards,  exposed  to  a mur- 
derous fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  artil- 
lery, and  musketry  from  the  infantry.  If  that 
was  carried,  another  and  another,  still  more 
difficult,  remained  in  rear.  I had  expressed 
my  disapprobation  of  a further  pursuit  of  the 
Yankees  to  the  commanding  General  and  to 
Generals  Jackson  and  Longstrcet,  even  before^ 
knew  of  the  strength  of  their  position.  An  ex- 
amination satisfied  me  that  an  attack  would  be 
hazardous.” 

But  Lee  was  resolved  that  his  grand  stroke  of 
strategy  should  not  foil.  He  sent  a note  to  each 
of  his  division  commanders,  ordering  an  assault. 
That  brief  note  of  forty  words  cost  him  more 
than  4000  men.§ 

Huger  had  been  directed  to  march  down  the 
Charles  City  Road  and  join  Longstreet  and  A. 
P.  Hill  in  the  battle  of  the  30th.  He  failed  to 
reach  the  point  in  time.  Next  day  he  tried  to 
move  forward,  but  got  entangled  among  the 
other  divisions,  and  finally  lost  his  way.  He 
had  had  the  same  misfortune  a month  ago  at 
Seven  Pines ; and  now  when  his  divisions  came 
up,  they  were  one  by  one  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  Magruder,  and  formed  a part  of  his 
command  during  the  battle.  At  first  he  was  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  arrangement,  and  even  di- 
rected one  of  his  brigade  commanders  not  to 
place  himself  under  Magruder  ;||  but  his  order 
was  disregarded,  and  he  could  only  remonstrate 


the  right  of  our  lines  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards, 
and  rested  upon  a thick  clump  of  trees,  giving  us  a stronger 
position  and  a better  fire.  Shortly  after  4 o’clock  the  fir- 
ing ceased  along  the  whole  front,  but  no  disposition  was 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  withdraw”  from  our 
front.”— McC.  Rep.  271.  t Lee's  Rep.  1S5. 

5 Lee’s  note,  given  in  Report , 212.  Sec  also  pp.  1 85, 199. 
u Batteries  have  been  established  to  act  upon  the  enemy’s 
lines.  If  they  are  broken/ as  is  probable,  Armiatead,  who 
can  witness  the  effect  of  tho  fire,  lias  been  ordered  to 
charge  with  a yell  Do  the  same.” 

1 Lee's  Rep.  200,  212,  3C3. 
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afterward  against  the  slight  which  had  been  put 
upon  him,  not  for  the  first  time.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  over  he  was  suffered  to  direct  his  divi- 
sion in  removing  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead.* 

The  afternoon  was  now  wearing  away  when 
Lee  ordered  the  artillery  attack,  which  he 
hoped  would  break  the  Union  lines.  “ But  in- 
stead of  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  only  a single 
battery  opened,  and  that  was  knocked  to  pieces 
in  a few  minutes ; and  one  or  two  others  shared 
the  same  fate  of  being  beaten  in  detail.”  Hill 
knew  not  what  to  do.  He  “wrote  to  Jacksoti 
that  the  firing  from  the  batteries  was  of  the 
most  farcical  character  ;”f  and  received  for  re- 
ply that  he  must  advance,  as  ordered,  upon  hear- 
ing the  shout  from  Armistead.  At  length  he 
heard  shouting  and  firing  on  his  right,  and  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  signal,  urged  his  whole 
division  forward.  He  shall  tell  the  story  of  his 
charge  in  his  own  words,  somewhat  abridged : 

“We  advanced  alone,  neither  Whiting  on 
the  left,  nor  Magruder  or  Huger  on  the  right, 
moved  forward  an  inch.  The  division  fought 
heroically,  but  fought  in  vain.  Garland,  in 
my  immediate  front,  showed  all  his  wonted 
courage,  but  he  needed  and  asked  for  reinforce- 
ments. I found  Toombs’s  brigade  in  our  rear, 
antt  ordered  it  to  support  Garland,  and  accom- 
panied it.  The  brigade  advanced  handsomely 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  soon  retreated  in 
disorder.  Gordon  pushed  gallantly  forward 
and  gained  considerable  ground,  but  was  forced 
back.  Ripley’s  brigade  was  streaming  to  the 
rear.  Colquitt’s  and  Anderson’s  brigades  had 
also  fallen  back.  Ransom’s  brigade  had  come 
up  to  my  support  from  Huger ; a portion  of  it 
had  come,  but  without  its  brigadier.  It  moved 
too  far  to  the  left,  and  became  mixed  up  with 
the  mass  of  troops  there,  suffering  heavily,  and 
effecting  little.  Winder  was  sent  up  by  Jack- 
son,  but  he  came  too  late,  and  also  went  to  the 
same  belt  of  woods  already  overcrowded  with 
troops.  Finally  Ewell  came  up,  but  it  was  after 
dark,  and  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  I 
advised  him  to  hold  his  ground  and  not  to  at- 
tempt a forward  movement.  Hill  lost  in  this 
action,  lasting  only  an  hour  and  a half,  of  his 
own  division,  336  killed  and  1373  wounded.  § 

McClellan  thus  describes  this  pait  of  the  en- 
gagement : 

“ At  six  o’clock  the  enemy  suddenly  opened 
upon  Couch  and  Porter,  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  artillery,  and  at  once  began  pushing  for- 
ward his  columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  hill. 
Brigade  after  brigade,  formed  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  started  at  a run  to  cross  the  open 
space  and  charge  our  batteries;  but  the  heavy 


• My  brigades  were,  during  the  action,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  General  Magruder.  As  they  were 
sent  forward  into  the  battle  at  Malvern  Hill,  I waa  di- 
rected to  report  them  to  another  commander.  As  I was 
treated  in  the  same  manner  at  Seven  Pines,  I can  only 
hope  this  coun*e  was  accidental,  and  required  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service.  I therefore  make  no  report,  and  re- 
fer to  reports  of  others  for  details  of  the  battle  of  Malvern 
MIL  After  thi«  battle,  as  required,  the  division  was  occu- 
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fire  of  our  guns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  vol- 
leys of  our  infantry,  in  every  case  sent  them 
back  reeling  to  shelter,  and  covered  the  ground 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  several  in- 
stances our  infantry  withheld  their  fire  until  the 
attacking  columns,  which  rushed  through  the 
storm  of  canister  and  shell  from  our  artillery, 
had  reached  within  a few  yards  of  our  lines. 
They  then  poured  in  a single  volley  and  dashed 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  prisoners 
and  colors,  and  driving  the  routed  columns  in 
confusion  from  the  field. ”|| 

Hill  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  “Nei- 
ther Magruder  nor  Huger  moved  forward  an 
inch,”  and  in  afterward  reiterating,  “So  far  as 
I can  learn,  none  of  our  troops  drew  trigger  ex- 
cepting McLaw’s,  mine,  and  a portion  of  Ha- 
ger’s.” McLaw’s  division  was  a part  of  Ma- 
gmder’s  command ; and  all  this  time  Magruder, 
with  the  whole  of  his  own  and  Iluger’s  force, 
was  engaged  in  a fierce  conflict  on  the  right. 
From  them  came  the  shouting  and  firing  which 
Hill  supposed  to  be  the  signal  for  his  own  ad- 
vance. To  this  attack  by  Magruder,  as  well  as 
to  that  by  Hill,  belongs  McClellan’s  account 
just  quoted.  So  close  were  they  in  space  and 
time  that,  viewed  from  the  opposite  lines,  they 
appeared  as  parts  of  one  movement. 

Magruder,  after  a weary  and  harassing  march 
from  the  battle-field  at  Savage’s  Station,  was 
ordered  by  Lee  to  attack  on  the  right  of  Hill, 
who  was  in  position.  He  found  Armistead,  of 
Hugcr’s  division,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  artil- 
lery. Magruder  sent  back  to  hurry  it  up,  and 
pushed  on  some  of  his  troops  within  range  of  a 
heavy  fire.  Just  then  he  received  a copy  c f 
Lee’s  note,  ordering  him  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  yell  from  Armistead  to  “ do  the  same”  and 
charge.  Armistead  had  driven  in  some  skirm- 
ishers, and  yelled.  Lee  supposing  that  the 
Union  line  was  broken,  and  that  the  troops  were 
retreating,  wrote  to  Magruder  to  advance  and 
cut  them  off.^  He  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
order.  His  plan  was  “to  hurl  about  15,000 
men  upon  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  supporting 
infantry  ; to  follow  up  any  successes  they  might 
obtain  ; and,  if  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  strong  position,  to  continue  the  fight  in  front 
by  pouring  in  fresh  troops,  and  in  case  they 
were  repulsed,  to  hold  strongly  the  line  of  battle 
where  I stood,  to  prevent  serious  disaster  to  our 
own  arms.”**  But  in  a short  time  his  whole 
force  was  engaged,  breasting  a terrific  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry.  “The  battle-field,” 
says  Magruder,  “ was  enveloped  in  smoke,  re- 
lieved only  by  flashes  from  the  lines  of  the  con- 
tending troops.  Round  shot  and  grape  crashed 
through  the  woods;  and  shells  of  enormous 

pied,  under  my  orders,  in  removing  the  wounded  and  bury- 
ing the  dead.” — Huger,  in  Lee's  Hep.  149. 

t D.  H.  Hill,  in  Lee's  Rep.  186.  t Ibid. 

$ Lee's  Rep.  307.  I McC.  Rep.  2 71. 

1 Lee  to  Magruder,  in  Lee's  Rep.  310:  “ General  Lee 
expects  you  to  advance  rapidly.  It  is  reported  that  the 
enemy  is  getting  off.  Press  forward  your  whole  line  and 
follow  tip  Arniistead*s  successes.” 

•*  Magruder,  In  Lets  Rep.  200.  * 
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size,  which  reached  far  beyond  the  head-quar- 
ters of  our  gallant  Commander-in-chief,  burst 
amidst  the  artillery  parked  in  the  rear.  Bel- 
gian missiles  and  Minie  balls  lent  their  aid  to 
this  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  sublimi- 
ty.” This  determined  attack  failed  in  making 
any  impression  upon  the  Union  lines,  or  in  dis- 
turbing a single  batteiy.  The  Federal  troops 
had  no  occasion  to  leave  their  strong  position. 
It  was  quite  sufficient  to  mow  down  the  enemy 
with  artillery  as  they  advanced.  When  dark- 
ness set  in,  Magruder  “ concluded  to  let  the 
battle  subside,"  and  his  wearied  men  sank  down 
to  sleep  on  the  spot  they  had  reached.  Some 
of  them  were  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
Union  batteries. 

Of  these  closing  scenes,  as  viewed  from  the 
other  side,  McClellan  writes:  “About  7 o’clock, 
as  fresh  troops  were  accumulating  in  front  of 
Porter  and  Couch,  Meagher  and  Sickles  were 
sent  with  their  brigades  to  relieve  such  regi- 
ments of  Porter’s  corps  and  Couch’s  division  as 
had  expended  their  ammunition,  and  batteries 
from  the  reserve  were  pushed  forward  to  replace 
those  whose  boxes  were  empty.  Until  dark  the 
enemy  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  take  the  posi- 
tion so  tenaciously  defended ; but,  despite  his 
superior  numbers,  his  repeated  and  desperate 
attacks  were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss,  and 
darkness  ended  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
though  it  was  not  until  after  9 o'clock  that  the 
artillery  ceased  its  fire.”* 

The  Confederates  were  indeed  repulsed  fear- 
fully— and,  had  McClellan  only  known  it  and 
followed  up  his  advantage — disastrously. t But 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  existed,  as  they 
had  for  months,  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Union  commander.  Neither  Longstrect  nor 
A.  P.  Hill  had  a man  in  this  action.  Jackson’s 
own  command  was  not  engaged  in  the  attack, 
though  all  of  it  was  within  the  range  of  our 
guns,  and  suffered  a loss  of  just  41  killed  and 
863  wounded  by  the  distant  fire4  D.  H.  Hill’s 
division,  reduced  to  less  than  8000,  and  Magru- 
der’s  and  Hager’s,  then  not  exceeding  20,000, 
were  all.§ 

General  Trimble  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  the  Confederate  army  on  the  morning  after 
the  battle: ||  “The  next  morning,  by  dawn,  I 
went  off  to  ask  for  orders,  when  I found  the 
whole  army  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Thousands 


• UcC.  Rep.  272. 

t Some  days  after  the  retreat  from  Malvern  Hill  McClel- 
lan proposed  to  renew  the  movement  upon  Richmond,  if 
he  could  have  a reinforcement  of  20,000  men.  In  reply 
to  the  question,  u In  what  do  you  consider  your  chances 
of  success  would  have  been  greater,  with  the  addition  of 
20,000  to  the  number  which  you  had  at  IIarrison*6  Land- 
ing, than  they  were  when  you  were  in  front  of  Richmond, 
and  before  Jackson  had  formed  a junction  with  the  rest 
of  the  rebel  forces  f*  he  answered:  u I should  have  count- 
ed upon  the  effect  of  the  battles  which  had  just  taken 
place  upon  the  enemy.  We  had  then  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enemy's  losses  had  been  heavier  than  our 
own,  and  that  portions  of  his  army  were  very  much  de- 
moralized, especially  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill." — 
Com.  Rep.  438.  t I*e*8  Rep.  307. 

$ Magruder,  indeed,  says  (Lee'*  Rep . 202)  that  “ there 


of  straggling  men  were  asking  every  passer-by 
for  their  regiments ; ambulances,  wagons,  and 
artillery  obstructing  every  road,  and  altogether, 
in  a drenching  rain,  presenting  a scene  of  the 
most  woeful  and  heart-rending  confusion.”  The 
very  show  of  an  attack  upon  such  an  army  by 
the  unbroken  Union  force  must  have  defeated  it. 
But  there  was  in  the  mind  of  its  commander  no 
thought  of  an  attack.  When  in  the  morning 
the  Confederates  looked  up  the  hill  which  they 
had  so  vainly  attempted  to  scale,  they  saw  not  a 
trace  of  the  grim  batteries  and  serried  lines 
which  had  confronted  them  the  night  before. 
In  the  storm  and  darkness  the  Union  army  had 
fled  from  a victory  as  though  it  had  been  a rout. 

So  closed  the  “ Seven  Days’  Battles,"  and 
with  them,  in  effect,  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 
Never  in  all  history  was  better  fighting,  and 
never  worse  generalship,  on  both  sides.  “In  a 
contest  between  forces  so  evenly  balanced,  the 
commander  who  makes  the  fewest  errors  must 
win.”  Lee  won  the  object  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  had  good  right  to  say : “ The  siege  of  Rich- 
mond was  raised,  and  the  object  of  a campaign 
which  had  been  prosecuted,  after  months  of 
preparation,  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  men 
and  money,  was  completely  frustrated.” 


The  plan  on  the  opposite  page  indicates,  in  a general 
way,  tho  positions  and  movements  of  the  armies  from 
June  25  to  July  1. 

A.  A.  Union  position  at  Mechanicsvillc,  June  26. 

B.  B.  M Cold  Harbor,  June  27. 

G.  C.  w “ Savage's  Station,  June  29. 

D.  D.  “ u Frazier’s  Farm,  June  30. 

E.  E.  u “ Malvern  Hill,  July  1. 

F.  F.  u “ Harrison’s  Landing,  July  4. 

Q.  G.  Union  intrenchments  before  Richmond : a.  Keyes  t 
b.  Helntzelman;  e.  Sumner;  d.  Franklin. 

H.  H.  Porter  and  McCall,  after  crossing  the Chickahominy. 
■■>  f ■ ► > — ► Jackson’s  and  D.  H.  Hill's  march. 

>-  m — > m — ► Longstreet's  and  A.  P.  Hill’s  march. 

■ >■  — > Msgruder’s  and  H tiger's  march. 

> 4 > 4 — ► Holmes’s  and  Wise's  march. 

The  retreat  of  the  Union  army  was  by  the  same  line  as 
Jackson's  march,  after  crossing  the  Chickahominy. 


LOSSES  FROM  JUNE  26  TO  JULY  1. 

After  the  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  the  losses  of 
each  division  of  tho  Union  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  were  summed  up;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
give  the  proportion  in  each  engagement  ( McC.  Rep.  27t). 
If  any  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  were 
needed,  it  would  be  found  in  a comparison  of  the  official 
reports  of  June  20  and  July  20  (J/cC.  Rep.  53 ; Com . Rep. 
337,  344). 

Of  tho  Confederate  commanders,  Jackson,  D.  H.  Hill, 


was  a force  of  26,000  or  28,000  under  my  orders  engaged 
and  under  fire."  But  he  must  have  considered  himself  in 
command  of  the  whole  field,  and  so  have  included  D.  H, 
Hill’s  division.  For  he  repeatedly  states  that  his  own 
division  and  that  of  linger  together  numbered,  at  the  out- 
set, only  25,000;  of  these  fully  800  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  at  Golding's,  Price's,  and  Savage's  Station ; and 
many  of  his  men  gave  out  in  the  march  before  reaching 
Malvern  Hill  As  one  example  out  of  many  scattered 
through  the  minor  Confederate  reports.  General  HoweQ 
Cobb  says  (Lee's  Rep.  279)  that  his  brigade  t‘‘  commenced 
the  march  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June  with  2700 
men,  but  fatigue  and  exhaustion  had  so  reduced  our  ranks 
that  less  than  1500  were  carried  into  the  battle  of  the  1st 
of  July."  Of  his  own  division  and  Unger’s,  Magruder 
could  not  have  had  more  than  1S,000  or  20,000  at  Malverm 
HilL  I Leer*  Rep.  814. 
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Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill*  Holmes*  and  Pendleton,  give  their 
exact  losses.  The  losses  of  Magruder  and  Huger  can  be 
made  up  very  closely  from  the  reports  of  their  brigade 
commanders.  Barksdale  (Lee**  Rep.  206)  says  that  u one- 
third  of  his  brigade  fell  upon  the  field : it  numbered  about 
2400*  which  would  make  the  loss  800.  Cobb  (Ibid.  279) 
puts  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  “nearly  500. ** 
McLaws  (Ibid.  161,  1(H),  97  killed,  456  wounded.  D.  R. 
Jones  (Ibid.  172),  103  killed,  703  wounded*  Ransom  (Ibid. 
370),  09  killed,  354  wounded.  Mahone  (Ibid.  372, 373),  03 
killed*  216  wounded.  ArmLtead  (Ibid.  438,  439,  448,  two 


regiments  estimated),  320  killed  and  wounded.  Wright 
(Ibid.  397),  55  killed,  243  wounded. —In  all,  8984;  of 
whom  656  were  killed,  and  3328  wounded.  Of  the  cavalry 
and  reserve  artillery  we  find  mention  of  about  20  killed 
and  104  wounded. 

The  missing  in  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  are  not  given;  the 
number  was  evidently  small,  probably  about  100.  In 
Magruder**  command  we  find  about  400  missing  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  brigades  ; we  set  down  the  whole  at  600. 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  have  compiled  the  following 
table  of 


Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing. 


| Unto*. 

Killed.;  Wounded. 

Miming. 

Total. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Miming,!  Total. 

McCall 

Sumner 

Helntzelman 

Keyes 

Porter 

Franklin 

Engineers  and  Cavalry . . . 

Total 

253 

1ST 

189 

69 

620 

245 

19 

1240 

1076 

1051 

507 

24>0 

1313 

62 

1531 

843 

833 

201 

1198 

1179 

118 

5958 

3,074 

2,111 

2,073 

777 

4,278 

2,737 

199 

Jackson  

1).  II.  Hill 

Longutreet 

A.  P.  Hill 

Magruder  and  Huger 

Holmes 

Artillery  and  Cavalry  .... 

Total 

876 

714 

703 

619 

656 

8 

20 

1,892 

3,192 

8,429 

8,251 

8,328 

59 

104 

14 

48 

237 

100(?) 

600(?) 

2,282 

8.954 

4,429 

8,970 

4,584 

62 

124 

; 1582 

7709 

15,249 

3151  | 15,255 

919 

19,405 

The  losses  in  the  separate  battles  can  be  given  only 
approximately,  by  considering  the  troops  engaged  In  each, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  aided  by  a few  indicia  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  the  various  Reports  of  Con- 
federate Commanders. 

Keyes  was  engaged  mainly  at  Malvern  Hill ; we  put  his 
entire  loss  in  that  battle. — Sumner  was  engaged  at  Savage 
Station,  Frasier's  Farm,  and  Malvern ; we  divide  his  loss 
between  those  three  engagements — Heintzelman  at  Fra- 
zier's Farm  and  Malvern;  we  divide  his  loss  between 
them.  McCall  was  at  Mechanicsville,  whero  he  lost  about 
300,  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  Farm,  losing  about 
equally  in  each.  Porter  was  chiefly  engaged  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  Malvern:  we  put  three- fourths  of  his  loss  at 
the  former.  Of  Franklin's  corps,  half  with  Slocum  was  at 


Cold  Harbor,  the  other  half  with  Smith  At  Garland’s  and 
Price’s  Farms,  and  elsewhere ; we  put  two-thirds  of  his 
loss  at  Cold  Harbor,  dividing  the  remainder  among  the 
other  engagements. 

Jackson  was  engaged  at  Cold  Harbor  and  slightly  at 
Malvern ; D.  H.  Hill  at  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Malvern;  both  of  these  distinguish  between  their  looses 
in  each  engagement.  A.  P.  Hill  was  at  Mechanicsville, 
Cold  Harbor,  and  Frazier's  Farm.  We  estimate  his  loss 
in  the  first  at  750,  in  the  last  at  900,  leaving  the  remain- 
der for  Cold  Harbor.  Longs  tree  t was  at  Cold  Harbor  and 
Frazier's  Farm;  wc  put  his  loss  in  the  latter  battle  at 
1100,  leaving  the  remainder  for  Cold  Harbor. 

From  these  data  we  construct  the  following  approxi- 
mate table  of 


Killed  and  Wounded  in  tub  Several  Engagements. 


Lt!*IOW.  1 

a 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Mechanicsville 

50 

250 

300 

250 

1,250 

1,500 

Cold  Harbor 

C75 

3250 

3925 

1500 

8,000 

9,500 

Savage’s  Station 

100 

500 

6O0 

75 

325 

400 

Frazier's  Farm 

350 

1700 

9050 

325 

1,700 

2,025 

Malvern  Hill 

375 

1S00 

2175 

900 

8,500 

4,400 

Skirmishes  (say) 

82 

209 

231 

101 

480 

581 

Total 

1582 

7709 

9291  | 

3151 

15,255  j 

19,406 

SUMMER  LONGINGS. 


SOFTLY  fall*  the  feathery  snow 
Over  the  valley  and  on  to  the  hills, 

Into  the  silent  lake  below, 

As  the  delicate  riiower  the  wide  air  fill*, 

Dropping  so  gently  without  a sound, 

And  lying  so  white  on  the  frozen  ground! 

Pure  and  beautiful  seems  the  snow, 

Falling  so  noiselessly  out  of  the  sky ; 

But  I long  for  the  winter  days  to  go, 

For  the  barren  months  to  hasten  by, 

And  bring  me  the  Summer,  fresh  and  green, 
When  the  woods  are  hung  with  their  leafy  screen. 

I long  to  walk  by  the  meadow  brooks. 

To  haunt  the  fields  and  the  woods  once  more, 

To  loiter  long  in  the  shady  nooks, 

To  tread  the  paths  I have  trod  before. 

Or  under  the  spreading  boughs  to  lie 
And  watch  the  clou^  in  the  azure  sky. 

Close  to  me  there  will  the  wild  bee  hum 
His  drowsy  tune  in  the  meadow  grass. 

And  the  wandering  winds  will  go  and  come, 

Gently  fanning  my  cheek  as  they  pass; 

Then  haste,  sweet  Summer,  my  whole  heart  longs 
For  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  birds'  gay  song*. 


Oh,  glorious  Queen  of  the  halcyon  year! 

By  vernal  paths  of  the  joyous  Sprlug, 

On  rosy  footsteps,  my  love,  draw  near; 

Oh,  haste,  sweet  Summer!  hasten  and  bring 
The  warmth  that  lives  in  the  sunbeam's  light. 
And  the  dews  which  drop  from  the  iidB  of  night 

Oh,  regal  Summer,  I long  for  thee 
As  the  turtle-dove  for  its  mate  when  away! 

Sweet  is  the  scent  of  thy  breath  to  me: 

So  come  in  thy  beauty,  nor  long  delay, 

But  bring  the  joy  of  thy  honeyed  hours 
The  birds'  gay  songs  and  tho  beautiful  flowers. 

Oh,  hasten  with  showers  of  silver  rain, 

Bright,  flashing  rain  from  the  skies  above, 

To  ripen  the  fields  of  bearded  grain, 

And  teach  us  the  lesson  of  God's  great  lore ! 

Oh,  glorious  Summer,  Queen  of  the  year. 

On  the  viewless  pinions  of  Time  draw  near  1 

With  crimson  and  gold  will  the  snnsets  burn 
Far  down  in  the  west  at  the  close  of  day: 

Oh,  haste,  sweet  Summer,  haste  to  return ! 

Ah,  when  will  the  Winter  pass  away? 

My  heart  with  a passionate  yearning  longs 

For  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  birds*  gay  songs. 
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WHAT  HOPE  BELL  FOUND  IN  HER 
STOCKING.  3 

L 

JUST  outside  Mrs.  Bell’s  boarding-house, 
three  little  maids,  of  five,  and  six,  and  sev- 
en, were  discussing  the  approaching  Christmas 
with  all  the  ardor  of  their  years. 

44  We  re  going  to  have  a free/”  exclaimed  one 
of  the  small  damsels  with  an  accent  of  triumph, 
which  was  very  aggravating  to  the  other  small 
damsels  who  were  not  going  to  have  a tree.  But 
Janey  Evans,  the  eldest  of  the  party,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency. 

“Pooh,  we've  had  a hundred  trees!”  she  re- 
turned with  a cool  disdain  which  quite  quenched 
the  triumphant  assertion.  Her  hearers  didn’t  [ 
stop  to  question  the  overwhelming  statement  of 
a hundred  Christmas's  in  the  lifetime  of  a seven- 
year-old,  so  Miss  Janey  had  the  fall  benefit  of 
a conqueror. 

44  It’s  so  much  nicer,  hanging  up  your  stock- 
ing,” Janey  proceeded,  44  and  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  it  crammed  full!” 

44  Yes ; but  then  there’s  the  beautiful  candles, 
and  the  music,  and  the  dancing!”  put  in  the 
other  again,  valiantly. 

But  Janey  was  not  to  be  routed  from  her  po- 
sition, and  away  she  went  on  the  fall  tide  of 
imagination,  describing  such  glories  in  stocking- 
hanging as  quite  dazzled  her  auditors.  Yet 
Janey  was  very  far  from  feeling  all  she  said, 
though  she  wouldn’t  have  acknowledged  it  even 
to  herself ; for  the  beautiful  candles,  the  music, 
and  the  dancing,  had  great  charms  for  Janey. 

44  Isn’t  it  a great  deal  nicer  to  hang  up  your 
stocking,  Miss  Hope  ?”  she  asked  Miss  Bell,  con- 
fidentially, pursuing  the  vexed  question  half  an 
hour  after  at  the  tea-table. 

44  A great  deal  nicer  than  what,  Janey?” 
“Than  Christmas-trees!”  and  Janey  looked 
up  eagerly  into  Hope's  face,  for  “Miss  Hope” 
was  a famous  ally  of  hers. 

44  Well,  I used  to  like  it  better  than  any  thing, 
though  Christmas-trees  are  very  nice,  Janey,” 
answered  Miss  Bell,  pleasantly. 

Janey  was  radiant,  and  only  wished  that  May 
Franklin  could  have  heard  that  first  part  of  the 
sentence. 

44  Shall  you  hang  up  your  stocking.  Miss 
Hope  ?”  the  little  girl  asked,  with  animated  inter- 
est. 

44 1?  oh,  I’m  too  old  for  that,  Janey.  I 
haven’t  hung  up  my  stocking  for  a long,  long 
time.” 

As  she  concluded  these  words  there  seemed 
to  steal  into  her  tones  a sad  and  wistful  accent, 
which  even  Janey  noticed. 

“Oh,  Miss  Hope,  I’m  sure  you’re  not  too 
old!” 

Hope  laughed  now  at  the  earnest  commiser- 
ation the  little  girl  displayed. 

4 But  I’m  sure  I am,  Janey ; and  then  no- 
would  think  to  put  any  thing  into  my  stock- 
ing. It *8  only  the  little  folks,  like  you,  dear, 
whose  stockings  are  remembered.” 


This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
quite  a low  tone  of  voice  ; for  Janey’s  place  was 
between  her  mother  and  Miss  Hope,  and  higher 
up  the  table  there  was  a gay,  skirmishing  talk, 
which  covered  every  thing  else.  But  just  round 
the  corner,  at  Miss  Bell’s  right,  sat  Mr.  Wey- 
mer,  and  all  at  once  Janey  appealed  to  him  in 
a way  that  disclosed  to  Hope  that  she  had  had 
another  listener  than  her  small  companion. 

Janey,  in  glancing  up  after  that  last  remark 
of  Hope’s,  had  caught  Mr.  Wcymer’s  eye  and 
an  amused  smile  which  went  sliding  round  his 
mouth  ; so  she  appealed  to  him  forthwith : 

44 Mr.  Weymcr  do  you  think  Miss  Hope  is  too 
old  to  hang  up  her  stocking  ?” 

44 1 don't  know  Miss  Hope’s  age,”  Mr.  Wey- 
mer  answered,  a little  mischievously. 

“It  is  more  than  three  times  Janey’s,”  Hope 
answered,  with  a faint  smile. 

“Three  times  mine ; and  I’m  seven !” 

44  Now  for  your  multiplication  table,  Janey,” 
said  Mr.  Weymer,  with  his  glimmer  of  fan.  . 

Janey  ran  it  over  in  her  mind,  with  moving 
lips  and  a knot  in  her  brow,  and  presently  broke 
out  in  triumph:  4 4 Three  times  seven  is  twen- 
ty-one. Oh,  but  how  much  more,  Miss  Hope  ?” 

Hope  laughed  outright  at  this.  4 4 Three  more, 
Janey,  now  how  much  does  that  make  ?” 

44  Twenty-four !”  almost  shouted  Janey  in 
her  excitement  of  success.  Then  in  a moment 
Janey’s  bright  countenance  fell. 

44  Why,  Miss  Hope,  you’re  pretty  near  as  old 
as  my  mother ! I heard  aunt  Jane  say  the  other 
day  that  mamma  was  twenty-six,  and  that  is 
only  two  years  older  than  twenty-four.” 

Hope  blushed  the  least  bit  at  Janey’s  solemn 
way,  but  said,  smiling : 

44  Well,  that  spoils  me  for  hanging  my  stock- 
ing, doesn't  it  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Janey,  stoutly;  “nothing 
spoils  you." 

44  Not  even  twenty-four  years,  eh  ?”  Hope  re- 
turned, a trifle  mirthfully.  “I  can  remember 
when  twenty-four  seemed  very  old  to  ine,  too, 
Janey,”  she  concluded,  in  a musing  way,  but 
still  smiling.  n 

44  And  doesn’t  it  now,  Miss  Hope?” 

“Yes,  sometimes;  perhaps  it  does  now, 
Janey.” 

Hope  had  forgotten  for  the  last  few  sentences 
that  there  was  any  other  listener  than  Janey, 
for  she  spoke  as  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  with  this  little  companion — half  to  her- 
self, as  it  were.  Lifting  her  head,  she  caught 
the  keen  gaze  of  Mr.  Weymer,  and  then  she 
wondered  if  Mr.  Weymer’s  next  neighbor,  Mr. 
Camden,  had  heard  her,  and  she  blushed  slight- 
ly as  she  wondered.  But  she  could  not  have 
told  wrhy  she  wondered,  nor  why  she  blushed. 
She  did  not  care  whether  Mr.  Camden  had 
heard  her  conversation  or  not,  yet  it  interest- 
ed her  to  wonder  about  it.  And  with  these 
thoughts,  which  were  half  annoyance,  she  was 
annoyed  still  more  by  his  suddenly  raising  his 
eyes  and  meeting  hers  fixed  upon  him.  He 
smiled  pleasantly— and  a smile  on  Harry  Cara- 
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den's  lips  was  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  yon  could  meet — and,  smiling,  leaned 
forward  a little  and  said  something.  It  was  a 
very  small  something— just  a word  or  two— but 
it  sounded  gracious  and  complimentary,  as  all 
his  words  to  women  did,  and  Hope  felt  pleased 
to  hear  it.  A while  after,  she  stood  in  the  hall, 
giving  some  direction  to  a servant,  and  think- 
ing, in  a weary  sort  of  way,  of  the  bills  she 
must  make  out  for  her  mother  that  night,  when 
Harry  Camden  came  stepping  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  dressed  for  the  opera,  and  whistling  ab- 
sently the  drinking  song  in  Lucrezia , while  he 
leisurely  pulled  on  a pearl-tinted  glove.  He 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  he  saw  Miss 
Bell,  made  a pleasant  remark  or  two,  smiled 
that  old  smile  of  his,  all  the  time  looking  at  her 
with  the  handsomest  eyes  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
then,  with  a good-night,  went  out.  Hope  had 
noted  his  elegant  attire— quiet,  yet  perfect  in 
style — his  degage  air,  and  even  the  delicate 
perfume,  so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible, 
which  hung  about  him  as  ho  stood  there  for 
that  moment;  and  she  smiled  bitterly  as  she 
went  up  to  her  room,  and  said  to  herself: 
“ What  business  have  I to  please  myself,  for  a 
moment  even,  with  that  youth’s  graces?  We 
live  in  two  different  worlds.”  And  then  she 
sat  down  to  her  task  of  making  out  bills  for  her 
mother,  while  Mrs.  Bell  was  busy  at  the  same 
table  over  a basket  of  mending.  Mrs.  Bell 
looked  up  as  Hope  began  her  work,  and  no- 
ticing her  weary  face,  said : “ I wouldn’t  do 
those  to-night,  Hope;  you  look  tired.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that ; I don’t  think  I’m  tired — 
only  a little  out  of  sorts,  mother.” 

“What’s  put  you  out  of  sorts,  Hope?” 

“ Oh,  somebody  else’s  rose  leaves  prove  my 
thorns,  I suppose.” 

Mrs.  Bell  knew  well  enough  what  Hope 
meant;  she  was  used  to  Hope’s  figures  of 
speech  when  she  was  a little  bitter. 

“Hope,” she  said,  after  a minute’s  pause,  “I 
wish  you  would  apply  for  a school.” 

“ Now,  mother,  I have  made  you  think  I am 
very  unhappy  and  discontented  by  my  black 
looks,  and  my  grumbling  speech.  I’m  only 
cross,  that’s  all : and  as  for  the  school — in  the 
first  place,  I couldn’t  get  one  if  I should  try ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  I want  to  stay  at 
home  with  you.  Who’s  going  to  make  out 
bills  for  you,  and  go  a-shopping,  and  a hun- 
dred other  things,  you  dear  little  old  lady,  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Bell  smiled,  but  she  sighed,  too.  Pres- 
ently she  began  again,  in  a graver  and  more  de- 
termined tone : “ Hope,  I know  you’re  a help  j 
to  me,  but  it  worries  me  all  the  time.  I think  i 
every  day,  if  I should  die,  what’s  to  become  of 
Hope — what  would  she  do  ? Now,  don’t  turn 
k off,  Hope;  we  ought  to  look  out  for  such 
things.” 

“Well,  mother,  I have  thought  of  that,  too; 
and  why  couldn’t  I stay  on  here,  with  Aunt 
Hannah,  or  Aunt  Nancy  for  a matron,  if—” 

* 1 Oh,  Hope,  it  would  never,  never  do.  You’re 
loo  young,  and  too  pretty,  and  inexperienced.” 


Hope  laughed,  faintly,  “Young  and  pretty, 
and  inexperienced.  Now,  mother,  I’m  neither 
very  young,  nor  very  pretty,  nor  inexperienced, 
and  every  year  would  remedy  those  defects,  too. 
But  don’t  let  us  talk  of  it,  mother.  I can’t  go 
away  from  you  when  you  need  me,  if  I could 
get  a school,  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear 
you  talk  of  dying.”  Hope’s  voice  was  hyster- 
ical, and  Mrs.  Bell  changed  the  subject,  as  she 
noted  this  fact.  The  Bells  had  never  been  very 
rich,  but  they  had  been  what  is  called  “ well  off” 
before  Mr.  Bell  died  ; well  off,  and  though  nei- 
ther aristocratic  nor  fashionable,  in  a good  posi- 
tion. But  after  Mr.  Bell’s  death  it  was  found 
that  there  was  very  little  left,  when  his  business 
was  settled  up,  for  his  wife  and  daughter  to  live 
upon.  Mrs.  Bell  was  an  energetic  woman,  with 
a great  deal  of  courage,  so  she  set  about  what 
she  knew  must  be  done  sooner  or  later— opening 
a boarding-house.  This  was  when  Hope  was 
sixteen ; and  from  that  day  to  this,  Hope  had 
been  her  mother’s  dependence  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Bell  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  Hope  in  a school 
long  ago;  but  Hope  never  would  consent  to 
making  an  application,  for  besides  being  doubt- 
ful of  success,  she  wouldn’t  leave  her  mother. 
It  was  a wearing  life — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
that  both  Hope  and  Mrs.  Bell  were  proud,  and 
sensitive,  and  refined. 

n. 

Proud  and  sensitive  and  refined,  Hope  looked 
all  that  when  she  went  out  the  next  day  to  do 
some  shopping.  It  wasn’t  fineries  Hope  was 
going  to  buy,  but  table-linen,  and  other  house- 
keeping articles  for  her  mother.  As  she  passed 
down  the  street  Harry  Camden  met  her,  and 
lifted  his  hat  to  her  with  that  charming  grace  of 
his  and  the  pleasant  smile. 

He  was  always  meeting  her  in  this  way.  It 
was  but  that  morning  that  she  came  upon  him 
in  the  parlor,  and  he  had  kept  her  talking  with 
him  until  Mrs.  Evans  appeared.  He  had  been 
particularly  agreeable  and  genial  in  that  talk, 
and  Hope  had  enjoyed  it  with  a pleased  sense  of 
flattery  ; and  then  there  had  crossed  her  a vague 
doubt  which  thrilled  her  with  mortification,  as 
Mrs.  Evans  entered.  For  at  that  moment  Mr. 
Camden  ceased  his  talk,  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  latter  lady.  Two  or  three 
times  this  same  kind  of  thing  had  happened,  or 
perhaps  Hope  wouldn’t  have  noticed  it ; but  now 
it  had  begun  to  give  her  a disagreeable  suspi- 
cion of  Mr.  Harry  Camden.  It  looked  as  if  he 
didn’t  care  to  be  observed  tete-h-tete  with  his 
landlady’s  daughter.  And  then,  ten  minutes 
after,  felt  ashamed  of  her  suspicion,  he  was  so 
suave  and  courteous.  Altogether,  perhaps  Hope 
interested  herself  more  than  was  good  for  her^ 
in  the  ways  of  this  handsome  Harry  Camden. 
She  was  by  no  means  in  love  with  the  young 
gentleman,  but  he  had  touched  her  imagination 
with  his  grace  and  fine  looks,  and  that  airW  a 
cavalier  there  was  about  him.  Well,  this  morn- 
ing she  went  about  her  shopping  with  that 
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glaace  of  handsome  Harry’s  haunting  her  now 
and  then,  and  making  her  a little  less  heedful 
of  her  work  in  band.  It  was  near  dinner-time 
when  she  had  finished,  and  as  she  hurried  out 
to  catch  her  car  at  the  next  square  she  was  over- 
taken by  the  storm  which  had  been  impending 
for  hours.  It  was  a cold,  driving  rain,  and  she 
had  no  umbrella.  A mile  from  home,  one  car 
lost,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  another.  Here 
was  a predicament. 

“ If  I had  only  an  umbrella  I would  not  mind, 
but  I shall  ruin  my  bonnet,”  she  thought,  de- 
spairingly. But  at  this  juncture  who  should 
come  ronnd  the  corner  but  Mr.  Camden  and 
Mr.  Weymer?  Handsome  Harry  had  his  arm 
linked  in  Mr.  Weyraer’s,  and  he  was  walking  un- 
der Mr.  Weymer’s  umbrella,  while  he  carried 
his  own  closed  under  his  other  arm.  He  stopped 
suddenly  at  sight  of  Hope : 

“ Out  in  this  rain,  Miss  Bell ! How  fortunate 
that  I should  meet  you,  for  you  have  no  um- 
brella, and  you  see  I have  an  extra  one,  thanks 
to  Weymer ! Will  you  take  this?”  and  he  hand- 
ed his  extra  one  to  her,  and,  bowing  with  his 
cavalier  grace,  turned  to  Weymer  again. 

A queer  look  came  into  Hope’s  face  at  this, 
and,  glancing  accidentally  at  Mr.  Weymer,  she 
saw  her  queer  look  reflected,  as  it  were ; and  in 
the  next  moment  the  latter  gentleman  had  put 
his  own  umbrella  into  Harry’s  hands,  and  ap- 
proached her  with  an  “ Allow  me.  Miss  Bell  ?” 
And  almost  before  she  knew  it  he  had  her  arm 
in  his,  and  he  was  carrying  her  two  or  three 
troublesome  little  packages,  and  holding  the  um- 
brella over  her  head. 

Hope  gave  a little  laugh,  which  was  partly 
embarrassment  and  partly  amusement,  and  Mr. 
Weymer  met  it  with  a smile  which  brightened 
his  grave  face  wonderfully. 

She  had  always  liked  Mr.  Weymer,  but  had 
never  quite  understood  him.  She  had  thought 
him  a gentleman  certainly,  but  one  who  was  a lit- 
tle wanting  in  affability  and  graciousness.  And 
the  contrast  between  him  and  Harry  Camden  just 
now  was  carious,  if  nothing  more.  And  how 
his  face  had  lighted  at  her  laugh ! Something 
possessed  Hope — I think  it  must  have  been  her 
good  angel,  though  she  did  not  know  it — to  fol- 
low up  this  laugh  with  a flow  of  her  easiest, 
happiest  talk.  Mr.  Weymer,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, met  her  more  than  half-way  in  this  at- 
tempt. He  was  so  genial  and  pleasant  that 
Hope  was  astonished,  and  she  forgot  her  shy- 
ness and  pride  enough  to  say  gayly,  as  they  ap- 
proached her  home:  “Why,  Mr.  Weymer,  I 
think  I never  got  acquainted  with  you  before  to- 
day.” 

And  he  answered,  quickly : “ It  wasn’t  my 
fault,  Miss  Bell.” 

Hope  blushed,  for  she  knew  how  she  had  al- 
ways looked  the  other  side  of  Mr  Weymer 
when  handsome  Harry  sat  there,  and  it  morti- 
fied her  a little  to  think  of  it  now.  But  Hope 
was  greatly  puzzled  at  Harry  Camden’s  demean- 
or. Shortly  after  this  street  encounter  she  sud- 
denly seemed  to  have  become  more  valuable  in 


his  eyes,  and  he  treated  her  with  much  more 
empressetnent.  One  day  the  secret  came  out. 
I won't  let  it  come  out  here,  but  wait  until  Hope 
finds  out  what  was  in  her  stocking  Christmas 
morning. 

Only  four  weeks  to  that  Christmas  morning, 
and  Janey  talked  every  day  about  it,  and  quoted 
Miss  Hope  at  every  turn.  “ And  you  must  be 
sure  and  hang  up  your  stocking,  Miss  Hope,  for 
I am  going  to  put  something  in  it,”  she  said,  with 
a great  air  of  mystery,  one  night  at  the  table. 

And  to  satisfy  her,  Hope  promised,  laughing 
as  she  caught  Mr.  Weymer’s  eye,  and  asking 
mischievously You’re  sure  you  don’t  think 
I’m  too  old,  Janey  ?” 

“No,  indeed  ! Is  she,  Mr.  Weymer?” 

But  Mr.  Weymer  only  smiled,  yet  his  eyes 
looked  at  Hope  as  if  he  might  have  paid  her  a 
compliment,  if  it  was  in  his  way  to  pay  compli- 
ments; and  Hope  blushed  at  the  look  more  than 
she  would  at  any  words. 

Hope  was  getting  better  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Weymer  every  day  now,  and  she  found  him  the 
kindest  of  friends ; and  certainly  not  wanting, 
as  she  had  thought,  in  affability  or  graciousness, 
though  he  was  not  such  an  ettgant  as  Harry  Cam- 
den. Harry  Camden,  you  see,  still  held  Hope's 
fancy  in  a measure ; for  Hope  was  imaginative, 
and  he  looked  so  like  a hero  she  couldn’t  give 
up  the  idea  that  he  must  be  one.  Twenty-four 
years  old,  and  not  inexperienced  she  thought 
herself,  yet  Hope  was  making  some  strange  mis- 
takes. 

Mrs.  Bell  had  never  got  over  that  “ worry” 
about  Hope’s  future,  though  she  didn’t  speak  of 
it  again.  It  *as  always  in  her  mind  what  would 
become  of  Hope  if  she  should  be  taken  away. 
And  between  this  worry,  and  that  other  worry 
of  pleasing  twenty  different  people,-  the  poor 
lady  actually  got  sick  at  last  of  a fever. 

Hope  came  down  stairs  the  morning  her  mo- 
ther gave  out  with  a heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
a face  that  betrayed  her  heart.  Harry  Camden 
met  her  with  his  gracious  speeches,  and  never 
noticed  her  depression.  And  when  she  told  him 
that  her  mother  was  sick,  with  that  low,  stifled 
tone  of  apprehension,  handsome  Harry  w&b  very 
sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  and  he  said  so  two  or 
three  times  in  the  nicest  phrases  imaginable ; 
but  somehow  he  seemed  an  endless  way  off  to 
Hope  then,  and  his  nice  phrases  made  her  im- 
patient. And  then  it  was,  when  she  felt  deso- 
late and  aching  for  some  sympathetic  word,  that 
Mr.  Weymer  came  up,  unfolding  his  morning 
paper,  with  his  grave  face  full  of  serious  inquiry, 
and  asked,  earnestly : “ What  is  it — what  is  the 
matter,  Miss  Bell?” 

“My  mother  is  sick,”  Three  little  words 
sadly  and  very  quietly  said ; but  Mr.  Weymer 
knew  all  they  meant  to  Hope  Bell.  Ho  too 
said,  “I  am  very  sorry.”  The  same  words  that 
Harry  Camden  had  said,  but  his  tone  and  man- 
ner were  so  near  and  cordial,  that  Hope  felt  as  if 
a hand  had  been  stretched  out  to  help  her  over 
this  dark  way.  And  it  was  so.  Through  the 
three  anxious,  weary  weeks  of  waiting  and 
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watching  and  working  which  followed,  this 
grave,  quiet  man,  who  never  made  any  show  or 
fuss  about  anything,  was  of  infinite  service  and 
consolation  to  Hope.  Always  making  her  way 
easier  in  some  manner ; always  ready  with  ad- 
vice, or  sympathy,  or  assistance. 

44 1 don’t  know  what  I should  have  done  with- 
out you,  Mr.  Weymer,”  she  said,  in  a little  burst 
of  gratitude,  one  day,  at  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks,  when  her  mother  began  to  mend. 

His  face  lighted.  44 1 am  very  glad  if  I have 
been  of  use  to  you,  Miss  Bell,  but  it  is  very  lit- 
tle I have  done.** 

44  Oh,  it  was  every  thing  to  me;  you  have 
been  a real  friend,  and  I can  never  thank  you — 
never.” 

44  Don’t  speak  of  thanking  me,  Hope.  I”  — 
But  just  here,  through  the  folding-door,  Mr. 
Camden  appeared,  and  Janey  followed  him. 

There  were  signs  of  emotion  on  Hope’s  face 
which  Mr.  Camden  did  not  fail  to  mark  with  an 
inquiring  glance,  and  the  interruption  might 
have  been  awkward  but  for  Janey’s  childish  pres- 
ence. Janey  wa9  in  the  greatest  state  of  excite- 
ment, for  to-morrow  was  Christmas. 

44  And  you’ll  hang  up  your  stocking,  won’t 
you.  Miss  Hope?”  sho  cried  out,  as  she  came 
running  in  after  Mr.  Camden. 

“What’s  that  about  a stocking?”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Camden,  glad  of  Janey’s  matter-of-fact  sub- 
ject just  at  this  moment. 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  know  to-night  is  Christmas- 
eve,  and  Miss  Hope  has  promised  to  hang  up 
her  stocking;  haven’t  you,  Miss  Hope?”  and 
Janey  went  on  in  a voluble  chatter,  ending  up 
with : 44  Oh,  Mr.  Camden,  you  put  something  in 
Miss  Hope’s  stocking,  won’t  yon?” 

44  Indeed  I will,” declared  Mr.  Camden,  laugh- 
ing. but  looking  at  Hope  as  if  he  meant  it. 

Janey  did  not  ask  Mr.  Weymer  to  pmt  some- 
thing in  Miss  Hope’s  stocking,  for  she  had  a sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Weymer  thought  Miss  Hope  was 
too  old  for  that. 

44  But  where  shall  I hang  my  stocking,  Ja- 
noy?”  Hope  asked,  smilingly. 

44  Oh,  on  the  door,  Miss  Hope — then  you 
won’t  know  any  thing  about  it  until  to-morrow 
morning.  I always  lie  awake,  oh,  ever  so  long ! 
waiting  and  watching,  till  mamma  gets  all  out 
of  patience  with  me.” 

Hope  laughed  outright  at  the  thought  of  Ja- 
ney’s allowance  for  her  curiosity ; but  Janey  was 
unconsciously  a truer  prophet  than  Hope  had 
been  aware,  for  in  spite  of  herself  Hope  lay 
awake  a long,  long  time ; and,  tying  awake,  she 
could  not  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Camden  had 
been  in  earnest  when  he  had  said  the  hist  thing 
to  her.  44 Be  sure  and  hang  up  your  stocking, 
Miss  Bell.” 

And  then  she  remembered  Mr.  Weymer’s  earn- 
est eyes  bent  upon  her,  when  she  had  colored 
a little  at  this,  and  sho  remembered  it  with  a 
^rcat  deal  of  annoyance,  and  wished  as  she  lay 
there  thinking,  over  and  over  again,  that  she 
hadn’t  that  foolish  habit  of  blushing  at  nothing: 
*•  What  would  Mr.  Weymer  think?” 


What  Mr.  Weymer  would  think  seemed  to 
trouble  Hope  more  than  anyN  thing  that  night. 
But  after  a while  she  dropped,  asleep,  and  lost 
all  her  troubles  and  weariness  and  curiosity.  It 
was  a blessed  sleep  of  rest  and  peace  after  her 
three  weeks’  anxiety,  and  she  awoke  with  a feel- 
ing of  childlike  refreshment  to  hear  the  sweet 
chimes  from  the  old  Catholic  tower  on  the  next 
street  ringing  in  the  Christmas  mom.  Invol- 
untarily a prayer  of  thankfulness  rose  to  her  lips 
for  the  mercy  which  had  made  this  Christmas 
mom  so  peaceful  to  her.  Three  weeks  ago  her 
soul  had  been  in  a tumult  of  fear  and  anxiety ; 
now  the  fear  was  over.  That  dear  mother  was 
getting  well.  She  thought  of  nothing  else  but 
this  for  a while ; then,  all  at  once,  Janey’s  admo- 
nition to  hang  up  her  stocking,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
den’s reiteration  of  it  flashed  into  her  mind. 
She  sprang  up  softly,  laughing,  yet  curious  as 
Janey  herself,  and  cautiously  opening  her  door, 
reached  out  her  hand  for  the  stocking  she  had 
hung  to  keep  her  promise.  It  was  a dainty  lit- 
tle stocking,  and  white  as  drifted  snow — not 
at  all  an  unfit  receptacle  for  the  daintiest  gifts, 
and  very  dainty  indeed  was  the  pretty  scarf  she 
drew  out  first — Jancy’s  gift  she  knew  from  the 
slip  of  paper  pinned  on  it  whereon  Janey  had 
printed  in  round,  childish  letters : 44  To  my  dear 
Miss  Hope,  from  her  loving  Janey.” 

But  there  was  something  else.  Had  Mr. 
Camden  realty  ? — Yes,  it  must  be.  Slowly  she 
drew  it  forth — a long  and  slender  package. 
What ! yes,  a charming  party  fan,  such  as  Hope 
might  have  carried  once  when  she  was  sixteen, 
for  Hope  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  parties  since 
that  time.  They  were  too  expensive  affairs, 
even  if  her  friends  chose  to  remember  her.  She 
sighed  a little  as  6he  looked  at  this  pretty  toy — 
white  and  pearl  laid  and  perfumed — and  thought 
to  herself,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
need  such  a thing ; but  of  course  she  shouldn't. 
Wait  a moment,  Hope ; do  not  be  too  hasty ; 
you  can  not  tell  what  you  may  need. 

She  laid  the  fan  down,  thinking  it  was  very 
kind  of  Mr.  Camden,  for  she  knew  it  was  from 
him  by  the  card  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  “Mr.  Camden’s  compliments  and  a Merry 
Christmas”  written  on  it.  Very  kind  and  very 
graceful  of  him  ; but  an  odd  thought  stole  into 
her  mind,  that  Mr.  Weymer  wouldn’t  have  cho- 
sen such  a gift  for  her.  She  lay  there  thinking 
of  this,  when  she  saw  there  was  still  something 
else  in  that  little  stocking.  Mr.  Camden  wasn’t 
content  with  his  compliments ! But  that  isn’t 
Mr.  Camden’s  writing,  and  there  is  something 
in  the  note.  Another  Christmas  gift  ! How 
fortunate  she  is ! As  she  opens  this  note  out 
rolls  a ring — an  old-fashioned  ring  of  ruby  and 
pearl,  and  this  is  what  the  note  says  about  it : 

“Tills  ring  wan  once  worn  by  my  mother,  and  her  name 
whb  Hope— Hope  Weymer.  For  some  time  I have  wished, 
how  ardently  I can  ecarcety  tell— that  it  might  be  worn 
again  by  one  who  would  be  another  Hope  Weymer.  And 
with  this  wiah  I send  it  to  Hope  Fell.  Will  sImb  wear, 

it  r* 

As  Hope  read  this  note,  there  came  into  her 
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eyes  a light  such  as  never  shone  on  sea  or  land ; 
for,  before  to-day,  Hope  had  made  the  discovery 
that  Mr.  Weymer  was  of  a great  deal  more  im- 
portance to  her  than  she  would  have  cared  to 
own.  With  this  light  in  her  eyes,  and  turning 
the  beautiful  old  ring  round  and  round  upon  her 
finger,  she  forgot  all  about  Mr.  Camden  and  his 
gift.  But  be  was  recalled  a little  later.  She 
had  stolen  softly  into  her  mother's  room  with 
her  beautiful  ring,  and  the  story  it  told. 

“Oh,  Hope,  this  is  too  good  to  be  true!" 
cried  Mrs.  Bell.  “I  couldn't  wish  any  thing 
better  for  you ; and  to  think  I was  so  afraid  all 
the  time  that  you  were  thinking  too  much  of 
Harry  Camden's  meaningless  gallantries!" 

A smile  flashed  over  Hope's  face. 

“ I am  afraid  I did  think  too  much  of  hand- 
some Harry’s  gallantries,  as  you  call  them,  mo- 
ther ; but  when  I began  to  know  Mr.  Weymer 
better,  I began  to  see  Harry  Camden  clearer — I 
suppose  by  the  contrast.  And  I began  to  see 
that  Harry  was  more  a hero  in  his  looks  than  in 
his  nature,  and  that,  like  a great  many  vain 
young  men,  he  valued  persons  a good  deal  at 
another's  valuation.  He  dazzled  and  puzzled 
me  for  a time,  till  I found  this  little  secret  out; 
but  after  that — ” And  here  Hope  laughed  soft- 
ly, and  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  ring  that 
shone  upon  her  finger.  Mrs.  Bell  watched  her 
as  she  went  out,  with  a great  thanksgiving  at 
her  heart.  She  shouldn't  worry  about  Hope 
any  more.  And  as  Hope  went  out  she  met 
Harry  Camden  upon  the  stairs,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  gift.  He  was  as  graceful  and  gra- 
cious as  ever,  but  Hope  could  see  he  was  a lit- 
tle disappointed  that  she  did  not  seem  more 
impressed  by  that  gift.  How  could  she,  with 
that  beautiful  ring  upon  her  finger?  And  then 
Janey  eapm  flying  down. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Hope,  how  lovely  of  you  to  give 
me  such  a doll !"  and  with  Janey  expatiating 
upon  her  doll,  and  a mutual  expression  of  hap- 
py thanks,  they  went  into  the  parlor  together. 
And  there  Hope  met  Mr.  Weymer.  He  came 
forward  a step  or  two,  with  an  anxious  look  in 
his  eyes.  But  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
meet  his  Christmas  greeting,  and  he  saw  the 
glimmer  of  his  mother's  ring,  the  anxious  look 
gave  place  to  such  sudden  joy  that  Mr.  Camden 
could  not  fail  to  see  it.  He  looked  at  the  two 
a moment,  and  saw  it  all — the  ruby  ring  upon 
Hope’s  finger,  and  the  shy  gladness  in  Hope’s 
face.  In  that  moment  they  had  forgotten  him, 
but  when  Mr.  Weymer  recalled  himself  an<J  re- 
linquished Hope’s  hand,  Mr.  Camden  was  ready 
with  a graceful,  gracious  speech  of  congratula- 
tion ; and  as  Hope  listened  to  it,  and  looked  at 
the  gracious,  graceful  person — though  she  felt 
kindly  enough  toward  the  young  man — she  was 
very  grateful  for  the  power  that  had  enabled  her 
to  discover  the  true  hero,  and  still  more  grateful 
that  this  hero  should  choose  her  out  of  all  the 
world ; for  Hope,  with  the  pretty  exaggeration 
of  love,  thought  the  world  must  be  all  open  to 
Mr.  Weymer. 

“Now,  ain't  you  glad  you  hung  up  your 


stocking,  Miss  Hope?"  asked  Janey,  os  she 
hugged  her  new  doll,  and  watched  the  prepa- 
rations for  May  Franklin's  Christmas-tree  across 
the  way. 

“Very  glad,  Janey,”  answered  Miss  Hope, 
looking  into  Mr.  Weymer's  face  with  an  elo- 
quent glance. 

And  then  the  old  Catholic  tower  sent  out 
the  merriest  peal  you  ever  heard,  and  Hope’s 
heart  thrilled  with  thankfulness  again ; and,  al- 
together, it  seemed  to  her  the  most  wonderful 
Christmas  that  had  ever  dawned. 


A CHRISTMAS  VOYAGE  ACROSS 
> THE  ATLANTIC. 

“ T>UT  are  you  not  afraid  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  at  such  an  inclement  season 
as  this  ?”  was  the  query  put  to  me  four  years 
ago  this  month.  I write  this  in  December. 

“ Certainly  not,"  I replied ; “a  man  who  has 
been  twice  round  the  world  — twice  rounded 
Cape  Horn — need  surely  fear  no  other  voyage ; 
and,  moreover,  what  is  a 3000  miles’  passage  in 
a large  and  powerful  steamer  but  a few  days* 
short  trip  ?” 

And  yet  that  few  days’  short  trip,  which  I 
was  ready  to  undertake  with  such  easy  indiffer- 
ence, turned  out  the  most  trying  voyage  I ever 
undertook,  and  never  wish  to  experience  again. 

I hod  come  to  America  from  New  Zealand  in 
'a  return  whale-ship,  and  after  several  months* 
residence  in  the  States,  took  my  passage  home 
to  Great  Britain  in  a large  steamer  which  still 
runs  from  this  port  of  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
I went  on  board  one  Wednesday,  December, 
1861.  I had  taken  a steerage  passage,  as  my 
funds  were  then  nearly  run  out.  I went  on 
board  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  found 
all  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  a start.  At 
noon  exactly  we  got  under  way,  but  had  not 
steamed  out  of  dock  above  an  hour  when  a 
dense  fog  came  on,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
stop.  All  that  afternoon  and  the  succeeding 
night  we  remained  in  the  same  place,  ringing 
an  alarm-bell  every  few  minutes,  and  it  was  not 
until  hear  mid-day  on  Thursday  that  wo  were 
enabled  once  more  to  make  a start.  This  delay 
was  the  more  vexatious  to  mo  from  my  having 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  my  luggage,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  an  express-man,  to  whom  I 
had  intrusted  it  for  conveyance  from  the  hotel 
to  the  vessel.  I found,  some  weeks  afterward, 
that  it  had  been  placed  on  board  a ferry-boat  by 
mistake;  and  after,  Heaven  only  knows,  how 
many  wanderings  and  adventures,  it  arrived  at 
last,  some  time  in  the  following  summer,  in 
England,  the  boxes  broken  open  and  deprived 
of  the  most  valuable  of  their  contents. 

I fretted  and  fumed,  then,  over  the  delay  of 
the  steam-packet,  so  near  the  shore,  os  I thought 
I should  have  had  more  than  sufficient  time  to 
recover  my  missing  effects. 

On  Thursday,  at  noon,  we  once  more  got 
under  steam,  favored,  as  well,  by  a good,  stiff, 
fair  breeze.  A motley  mob  of  passengers  for- 
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ward,  consisting  of  some  thirtj  males,  and  four-  | 
teen  of  the  opposite  sex : two  or  three  returning 
from  California,  laden  with  golden  spoil ; three 
ex-militiamen,*  and  a Birmingham  man,  who 
came  on  board  hogging  a demijohn  of  whisky, 
the  which  he  applied  most  assiduously  to  his 
lips,  with  scarce  any  intermission ; several 
Irishmen,  and  one  or  two  Scotchmen,  and 
myself,  the  only  Englishman,  except  Brum- 
magem, as  we  called  him,  who  was  almost  a 
cosmopolitan.  Among  the  other  sex  were  two 
actresses,  and  a popular  vocalist. 

Thursday  and  Friday  we  made  good  way, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a fair, 
speedy,  and  successful  voyage.  Friday  night 
we  were  all  disturbed  by  Brummagem,  who 
had  drunk  himself  into  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  aroused  ns  and  alarmed  his  fe- 
male neighbor  in  the  cabin,  separated  from  him 
by  a thin  wooden  partition,  by  violently  kicking 
down  the  partition  aforesaid,  considerably  to 
the  damage  of  his  feet,  and  then  tumbling  out 
of  his  bunk  with  an  open-bladed  bowie-knife, 
threatening  to  ent  all  our  throats.  I rushed 
off  for,  and  returned  with,  the  doctor.  After 
some  delay,  and  at  the  cost  of  a good  deal  of 
coaxing,  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to 
his  berth,  where,  after  taking  a large  dose  of 
laudanum,  he  fell  asleep,  while  we  carefully  re- 
moved all  weapons  of  an  offensive  nature  from 
his  person.  The  jug  of  whisky  he  had  already 
emptied : beneath  his  pillow  were  a quantity  of 
English  sovereigns — some  fifty  or  sixty.  Next 
morning  when  he  awoke,  his  first  look-out  was 
for  his  bottle,  and  we  found  him  snuffing  at  the 
empty  hole. 

“ Throw  it  overboard,”  said  his  neighbor,  an 
Irishman ; “ share  it's  a marine.” 

“No,”  he  replied;  “I  will  keep  it  for  the 
good  it  has  done” — that  good  being  well-nigh 
his  death. 

Of  all  the  characters  I ever  met  with  his 
was  the  strangest  The  cool,  quiet  way  he 
related  his  adventures  in  California,  told,  as 
they  were,  with  such  an  evident  simplicity 
as  to  bear  the  impress  of  truth;  and  yet,  be- 
ing some  of  the  most  horrible  records  of  mur- 
der, theft,  and  almost  every  conceivable  crime, 
I can  never  forget ; and  yet,  amidst  all  was  a sort 
of  careless  deviltry  and  good  temper,  and  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  generosity. 

Another  character  we  had  was  a genuine 
specimen  of  the  “Green  Isle,”  impulsive,  one 
moment  tipsy  and  sinning,  and  very  shortly  af- 
ter sober  and  repenting;  continually  uttering 
vows  and  making  resolutions,  the  next  moment 
to  be  broken;  your  warmest  friend  one  hour, 
and  wanting  to  break  your  head  the  next.  Andy 
was  his  name. 

I must  mention  two  more  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers before  I proceed  with  the  account  of 
our  voyage.  One  was  an  old,  God-fearing 
man,  from  Rahway,  in  New  Jersey,  cheery, 
pleasant,  always  having  a kind  word,  ever 
ready  to  do  a kind  deed,  and  when  not  other- 
wise employed,  walking  up  and  down  the  nar- 


row space  between  our  berths,  singing  hymns, 
more  to  himself  than  for  the  delectation  of  oth- 
ers— him  we  called,  by  general  consent,  “Old 
Dad.”  The  last  character  was  my  chum — the 
one  who  slept  in  the  berth  below  me— a young 
Irishman  named  Conolly,  from  Chicago,  where 
he  had  been  an  employe  as  clerk  on  the  railway, 
on  his  road  home  to  Ireland  to  claim  some  prop- 
erty— a small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  He  was  a brisk,  business-like, 
and  yet  gentlemanly  fellow.  % 

Our  neighbors,  the  ladies,  after  their  recovery 
from  sea-sickness,  mostly  spent  their  time  in 
singing ; and  here,  by-the-way,  let  me  observe, 
as  Barely  as  we  had  an  extra  spell  of  singing, 
so  surely  there  followed  a gale  of  wind.  Over 
and  over  again  we  observed  this  to  be  the  case : 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  a night  of  song 
we  had  a gale — a meteorological  phenomenon  I 
leave  Admiral  Fitzroy  and  Lieutenant  Maury 
to  explain. 

All  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  we  pro- 
gressed favorably;  strong,  steady  breeze,  and 
full  steam,  going,  according  to  the  almost  pro- 
verbial nautical  myth,  sixteen  knots  an  hour ; 
although  I must  confess  my  experience  has  sel- 
dom or  never  really  exceeded  ten  knots  an  hoar. 

We  spent  our  time  in  narrating,  each  in  turn, 
our  personal  adventures.  For  example : 

“Well,  chaps,  I suppose  it’s  now  my  turn” 
(Brummagem  loquiter ).  “I’m  no  hand  much 
at  what  you  call  tale-making,  bat  I can  tell  you 
what  once  happened  to  me  in  Francisco.  I was 
green  then,  just  arrived,  in  fact,  and  not  up  to 
the  dodges  as  I now  am.  I’m  a printer  by 
trade,  and  a rare  good  fun  it  is  at  times.  Yes, 

Sir ! I tell  you  I’ve  made  many  a pile,  ay,  and 
spent  them  as  fast  as  made.  Well,  Fit  tell  you, 
my  first  job  was  at  the  newspaper  office — type 
setter— and  I made  thirty  dollars  a week.  I 
churned  with  another  young  fellow  who  had  been 
at  the  diggings.  One  day  we  went  on  a spree,  and 
both  got  blessed  tight — so  tight  I got  wild ; I do 
sometimes.”  (We  all  believed  him,  for  we  hod 
seen  a specimen.)  “ I don’t  know  how  it  happen- 
ed, bat  a fellow  at  the  bar  began  to  fight  me.  I 
tell  you  my  blood  was  np,  and  I quickly  had  my 
knife  into  him ; see,  this  was  the  knife.  That  fel- 
low ain’t  the  last  I guess  it  has  touched.  I believe 
he  died,  but  I ain’t  sure,  for  yon  see  I got  sobered 
like  at  the  row  they  kicked  up,  so  made  a bee-line 
for  home,  and  packed  np  a few  traps,  and  we — I 
and  my  chum — made  a start  of  it  for  some  new 
diggings  he’d  heard  of.  Well,  we  got  there,  but  it 
wasn’t  in  my  line,  do  yon  see ; my  hands  ain’t 
used  to  such  hard  work  as  it  turned  out,  and  the 
grog-shops  were  a long  way  off.  Bob,  however, 
made  oat  pretty  well ; and  I stuck  to  it  as  well  as 
I could,  until  one  day  we  agreed  to  go  down  to 
the  bar  for  a drink ; and  we  went,  and  a jolly 
time  we  had  of  it  for  a day  or  two,  until  one 
night,  the  third  night  I think  it  was,  mates,  we 
both  got  warm  like  at  a game  at  Hooka  [sic}, 

and  he  called  me  a liar,  and  then  we 

fought  and  I quieted  him ; and  then  I cut  for 
it,  but  I got  his  belt.  I’m  sorry  now,  d’ye  see, 
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I hart  him ; bat  it  was  just  here,  if  I didn't  do  it 
to  him  he  would  have  to  me.  I then  made  my 
way  back  to  Francisco,  and  took  np  my  old 
trade.  I’m  now  bound  for  home.” 

I can  not  give,  nor  should  I like  to  try  to  give 
the  whole  account  of  his  adventures ; and  yet 
this  man-murderer,  and  what  not  he  had  been 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  some  touch  of  soft- 
ness in  his  heart,  was  not  altogether  bad  (as 
who  is  ?) ; for  on  our  arrival  at  Glasgow  the 
following  morning  he  called  me  into  his  bed- 
room (he  was  then  far  advanced  in  a consump- 
tion owing  to  his  habits),  and  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  go  out  with  him,  and  help  him  to  buy  a 
new  suit  of  handsome  black  clothes,  and  a gold 
watch  and  chain,  saying  he  would  not  leave 
Glasgow  until  be  had  got  them ; “for  my  folks 
are  somewhat  more  than  common,  and  up  in 
the  world,  and  I would  not  like  them  to  be 
ashamed  of  me,  or  their  neighbors  think  me  be- 
neath them.”  And  so  he  staid  three  days  in 
Glasgow,  until  the  clothes  were  made ; the  gold 
watch  and  chain  I saw  bought  myself;  and 
doubtless  he  was  received  by  his  brother  os  one 
well  to  do — an  excellent  example  of  well-earned 
success,  to  be  shown  off  to  the  admiring  neigh- 
bors in  his  full-blown  glory  of  watch,  chain,  and 
dress. 

Monday  morning,  at  7 o’clock,  I was  lying 
carelessly  in  my  berth,  lazily  smoking  a short 
clay  pipe,  until  O’Conolly  had  finished  his  abla- 
tions, and  done  with  soap,  dish,  and  towel,  and 
left  me  room  to  commence  mine.  For  so  we 
arranged  it,  turn  and  turn  about,  one  morning 
he  first,  the  next  morning  myself.  He  had  fin- 
ished and  at  length  gone  out  on  deck.  I still 
procrastinated,  not  liking  to  give  up  my  pipe 
just  as  I was  in  the  full  relish  of  it,  and  so  an- 
other quarter  or  half  an  hour  passed  in  a smoky, 
dreamy  state  of  quiescence,  out  of  which  I was 
abruptly  startled  by^he  sudden  entrance  of 
Conolly,  pale,  agitated,  and  flurried. 

“Hollo!”  I cried  out,  “what’s  up,  man,  to 
scare  you  that  way  ? Is  the  ship  going  to  the 
bottom,  or  have  you  seen  Jim’s  ghost  ?”  (Brum- 
magem’s chum’s  ghost,  which  he  said  always 
haunted  him.) 

“I  believe,  Drummond,”  said  he,  “upon 
my  soul  I do,  that  she  is  going  to  the  bottom — 
that — that  we  are  sinking.” 

“Nonsense,  man,”  I replied;  “why  there’s 
not  wind  enough  to  turn  a child’s  toy.  How 
can  she  sink  ?” 

He  said  no  more,  but  again  went  out,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  again  returned,  so  evident- 
ly frightened  that  I caught  the  infection,  and, 
leaping  out  of  my  bunk,  began  to  hurry  on  my 
clothes  as  fast  as  my  excitement  would  let  me, 
listening  meanwhile  to  his  words — words  which 
came  stammering  out  of  his  trembling  and  quiv- 
ering lips : 

“ My  God,  Drummond,  we  are  sinking ! — we 
have  sprung  a leak,  and  the  vessel  is  filling 
fast;  we  are  going — going  down  to  the  bot- 
tom.” 

A few  moments  more  and  I was  on  deck  my- 


self, still  thinking  and  hoping  that  Conolly  had 
either  mistaken  or  had  exaggerated  the  evil. 
The  steamer  was  an  iron  ship,  built  in  three 
compartments,  and  heavily  laden  with  wheat 
in  bulk ; that  is,  put  loosely  down  in  the  hold 
without  bags.  So  heavily  laden  was  the  vessel, 
that  a great  part  of  the  coal  for  the  use  of  the 
steamer  was  down  in  the  engine-room.  Going 
on  deck  I met  with  the  first-mate,  who  was  just 
going  into  his  cabin,  having  come  up  out  of  the 
engine-room. 

“Mr.  Campbell,”  I said,  “is  there  any  thing 
wrong  with  the  vessel  ? Has  any  thing  gone 
amiss  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing  particular,”  said  he,  “just  a 
little  water  has  got  in — that  is  all.” 

I did  not,  however,  like  the  doubting  way  in 
which  he  said  it,  nor  yet  an  evident  effort  he 
seerapd  to  make  at  subduing  some  feeling  or 
other— he,  who  generally  was  so  cool  and  col- 
lected. 

“Oh!  Mr.  Campbell,”  I again  exclaimed, 
“do  tell  me  the  truth— the  whole  truth.  I do 
not  say  I will  not  be'  frightened,  but  I will  try 
not  to  be,  and  if  I can  be  of  any  use  I shall  be 
only  too  glad.” 

“Man,  man,”  he  replied,  “go  aft  yourself, 
and  look  down  into  the  engine-room,  and  ye 
will  not  need  to  speer  any  more  questions.” 

Aft  I went,  and  there  down  below,  far  down 
in  the  depths  of  the  vessel,  I saw  a crowd  of 
men  hurrying  backward  and  forward,  busily — 
oh,  how  busily! — shoveling  away  at  some  coals. 
The  captain,  the  mates,  black  and  begrimed, 
were  hastily  issuing  orders ; and — most  fearful 
of  all  sounds  on  board  a vessel,  next  only  to  the 
roaring  and  crackling  of  flames ; a sound  once 
heard  never  to  be  forgotten  afterward — the  dull, 
heavy  plash  of  waters,  as  the  ship  slowly  and 
ceaselessly  rolled  from  side  to  side.  Just  then 
one  of  the  engineers  came  up. 

“ Is  the  leak  a very  bad  one  ?”  I asked. 

“God  only  knows,”  he  said.  “Thus  much 
I know,  there  are  ten  feet  of  coal  down  in  that 
hole,  and  the  water  is  babbling  oat  of  the  top 
of  it.” 

On  Monday  morning,  at  10  o’clock,  the  water 
had  gained  considerably  on  us  despite  all  our 
utmost  efforts  to  keep  it  under;  and  what  was 
still  worse,  we  could  not  find  out  where  it  was. 
The  removal  of  the  coal  had  occupied  us  so  long 
and  detained  us  so  much — what  quantity  of  wa- 
ter there  might  be  in  the  hold  now  I feared  to 
ask,  and  I was  not  at  all  sure  that  a correct  an- 
swer would  be  returned.  I could  only  guess, 
from  the  looks  both  of  officers  and  men,  that  it 
was  more  than  serious.  I strove  to  forget  our 
danger  in  working  wherever  I could  or  where  I 
was  most  wanted. 

At  noon,  “Man  the  pumps!”  had  been  ordered 
some  time  ago,  and,  alas !,  no  pumps  would  work. 
The  wheat  had  got  in  and  choked  them  all : six 
or  seven  hands  were  at  each  pump,  and  brought 
up,  with  hard  labor  and  no  small  difficulty,  more 
wheat  than  water.  The  leak  was  telling  on  us 
fast,  and  there  was  danger  of  its  reaching  and 
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putting  out  the  engine  fires.  If  it  did  that, 
may  God  in  His  mercy  help  us ! 

At  3 o’clock,  afternoon,  “ All  hands  on  dock!” 
That  order  had  come  at  last — how  startlingly  it 
fell  upon  the  cars  of  passengers ! Never  heard 
but  in  times  of  sharp  peril  and  urgent  extreme 
distress,  what  wonderful  strength  it  gives  to  the 
limbs  and  muscles,  causing  the  hearers  to  at- 
tempt and  accomplish  feats  of  labor  they  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  else!  We  all  quickly 
mustered  on  deck,  all  now  fully  alive  with  a 
sense  of  our  peril. 

‘‘Off  hatches!”  needed  no  second  order. 
“Throw  carjjo  overboard!”  was  instantly  obey- 
ed. I and  Andy  jumped  down  into  one  of 
the  holds  and  hoisted  up  barrels  of  resin  and 
sacks,  of  coals.  Despair  lent  me  strength  as 
well  as  the  others,  and  many  a weight  was  lifted, 
many  a feat  accomplished  that  we  none .of  us 
dreamed  we  could  perform.  Almost  in  silence 
we  wrought — wrought  all  that  long,  long  after- 
noon. Biscuits  and  brandy  were  served  out  to 
us  at  short  intervals.  Meanwhile,  blankets  had 
been  hove  overboard  with  a faint  hope  of  the 
leak  drawing  them  in.  A vain  hope  ! Still  it 
gained  on  us — gained  on  us  slowly,  quietly, 
surely. 

There  we  were,  400  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  Newfoundland;  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
ice  round  us ; the  very  boats  belonging  to  the 
vessel  leaky  and  not  to  be  trusted,  even  could 
wc  have  launched  them  in  the  rough  sea  then 
running,  or  lived  in  them  in  the  extreme  cold 
then  existing.  No  hope  there ! It  must  be  the 
ship  or  not  at  all.  Ah ! how  we  all  toiled.  I, 
for  one,  although  I wrought  until  nature  was 
well-nigh  overcome,  could  not,  dared  not,  cease 
to  sit  down  and  think.  Think,  and  see  the  dark 
cold  waters  creeping  in  on  us ; to  hear  their  dull 
heavy  wash  from  side  to  side ! It  nearly  drove 
me  wild.  Better  work  the  fingers  to  the  bone 
than  sit  and  think.  Creeping  slowly  nearer  and 
nearer  the  fires.  Nay,  now  and  again,  as  the 
vessel  rolled  a little  heavier  than  usual,  daring 
even  to  look  into  them,  and  splash  into  the  open 
mouths  of  the  furnaces,  quickly  to  be  driven  out 
again  in  angry  jets  of  steam,  still  the  water  gains 
on  us. 

One  heavy  roll — a sharp  plunge  forward — a 
loud  noise,  fearful  exceedingly  in  its  strangeness 
— half  sob,  half  screech — as  the  steam  rushed 
violently  up  the  pipe  a quick,  shivering  tremble 
through  the  whole  ship — and  then  for  a few  sec- 
onds— seconds,  which  seemed  hours — a deep  si- 
lence. The  fires  were  out,  and  the  vessel  for 
the  time  being  lay  helplessly  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  How  deep,  how  angrily 
sounded  the  swaying  waters  then ! and  what  a 
sad,  utterly  sad  and  forlorn  look  of  despair  crept 
over  all  our  faces ! One  man  there  was  cool, 
calm,  collected — the  Captain.  Foremost  had  he 
been  in  all  the  toil ; bravest  was  he  now  in  all 
the  danger. 

“ I have  done  all  I can,”  he  said,  quietly,  “and 
I can  now  do  little  more.  I much  fear  we  are 
going  down.  Let  those  who  can  not  work  pray 


to  God ; to  Him  who  now  must  be  our  best  and 
surest  refuge,  and  may  He  give  us  all  grace  to 
say  His  will  be  done !” 

He  ordered  the  pumps  to  be  manned  as  usual 
and  kept  going,  and  then  went  for  a short  time 
into  his  cabin.  I went  up  on  to  the  poop  and 
looked  down  upon  the  surging  waters  around, 
and  in  a dreamy  sort  of  way  tried  to  realize  it, 
tried  to  think  what  would  be  the  best  to  do.  To 
sit  there  until  she  slowly  settled,  and  the  waters 
washed  me  off?  to  go  down  into  the  lowest 
part  of  the  vessel  and  put  off  to  the  very  last 
moment  the  final  struggle  ? to  make  an  attempt 
in  the  boats,  to  perish  by  a more  lingering  death 
of  cold  and  starvation?  or  plunge  at  once  into 
the  sea  and  put  an  end  to  it?  All  these  thoughts 
flashed  quickly  through  my  mind.  And  then 
came  thoughts  of  the  past.  All  my  past  life 
seemed  to  move  in  solemn  review  through  my 
mind ; all  my  past  deeds  and  sins — things,  long 
ago  forgotten  and  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
post — revivified,  os  doubtless  they  will  do  in  the 
last  great  day  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

In  those  few,  fleeting  moments  were  com- 
pressed a lifetime,  and  then  came  sad  thoughts 
of  what  my  friends  would  say  at  home;  how 
they  would  winder  at  my  non-arrival ; wonder 
what  had  become  of  the  ship;  what  had  been 
our  fate  ? all  hidden  in  that  vast  repository  of 
so  many  sad  secrets — the  sea.  Face  to  face 
have  I been,  more  than  once,  with  Death ; but 
then  the  danger  was  momentary,  sharp,  of  a 
few  brief  moments’  continuance.  But,  oh,  the 
dreadful  wear  of  the  soul  in  meeting  thus  Death, 
and  fighting  him  hour  by  hour,  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were — the  slow  fading  away  of  all  hope,  and 
the  sure  encroach  of  despair ! 

I can  not  but  mention  the  brave  conduct  of 
the  women.  They  shamed  some  of  us  men  by 
their  quiet,  still  manner.  Ready  and  prepared 
they  all  seemed  for  any  opergency.  No  shriek- 
ing or  confusion ; they  *t  in  their  cabins,  some 
praying,  and  nearly  all  silently  weeping.  One 
poor  lady — a widow,  with  a little  child  of  some 
six  or  seven  years  of  age — her  son,  and  he  her 
only  one — came  on  the  deck  to  me,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  said : 

“Oh,  Sir!  do  you  think  there  is  really  no 
hope  for  us — none  whatever  ? I do  not  care  so 
much  for  myself,  but  it  does  seem  bard  for  my 
little  boy  to  meet  such  a fate.” 

Dear  mother’s  heart  of  hers!  even  in  that 
sad,  fearful  hour,  her  child  was  her  sole 
thought,  her  sole  care.  Oh,  mother’s  love! 
the  only  true  reality  of  entire  abnegation  of 
self. 

Once  more  I roused  myself  and  went  below, 
to  find  the  sailors  and  crew  becoming  mutinous 
and  rebellious.  Some  wanted  to  take  to  the 
boats,  and  were  trying,  partly  by  persuasions, 
and  partly  by  threats,  to  obtain  provisions  from 
the  ship’s  stewards ; while  others,  more  determ- 
ined, were  bent  upon  breaking  into  and  ob- 
taining tbc  wine  and  spirit  stores.  They  were 
just  coming  aft  as  I descended  the  gangway — a 
disorderly  body  of  some  thirty  or  forty  men. 
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“Go  back  to  your  posts,  men!”  were  the 
words  I heard  from  the  first- mate;  words  to 
which  they  seemed  inclined  to  pay  no  attention. 

Just  then  the  Captain  came  out  of  his  cabin. 
His  eye  took  in  at  a glance  the  position  of  af- 
fairs. 

“ Back,  men,  all  of  you !”  He  spake  loudly 
and  firmly. 

Two  or  three  of  the  foremost  came  forward, 
each,  as  we  could  well  see,  armed  with  bowie- 
knives. 

“We  want  brandy,”  they  said,  “and,  £ — n 
it,  we  mean  to  have  it,  too!” 

The  Captain  did  not  answer,  but  quietly 
stepped  back  into  his  cabin,  and  returned  with 
a revolver  in  his  right  hand.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers ranged  themselves  alongside,  or  behind 
him,  as  well  as  all  the  officers. 

“Now,”  said  the  Captain,  “my  men,  I do 
not  want  to  resort  to  harsh  measures.  God 
knows  we  are  all  in  sufficiently  bad  plight,  and 
any  moment  we  may  be  called  before  Him.  Let 
me  tell  you  all  quietly  to  return  to  your  work. 
I have  no  brandy  to  spare.  The  little  we  have 
still  left  on  board  ship  will  be  more  than  want- 
ed ; and  I neither  can  nor  will  give  it  to  you.” 

“We  will  see  about  that,”  said  one  of  the 
men,  advancing  another  step. 

The  Captain  took  a step  or  two  forward,  and, 
drawing  a chalk-line  on  the  deck,  said : 

“The  first  man  that  steps  over  that  I will 
shoot.” 

“By  God,  then  I will  try  it!”  answered  the 
man. 

He  had  scarcely  planted  his  foot  on  the  line 
before  the  Captain  fired,  and  the  man’s  right 
arm  hung  wounded.  Two  mates  sprang  for- 
ward, and,  seizing  the  man,  they  fettered  his 
feet,  and,  attended  by  the  doctor,  carried  him 
off  below.  The  remainder  of  the  crew,  awed 
by  what  had  passed,  turned  round,  and,  with 
many  a muttered  curse,  returned  to  their 
places. 

“Now,” said  the  Captain,  turning  to  the  pas- 
sengers, “if  any  of  you  like  to  try  the  boats,  in 
preference  to  remaining  on  the  ship  (which  I 
frankly  confess  I do  not  expect  to  keep  afloat 
many  minutes  longer),  I will  fit  them  out  for 
you  as  well  as  I am  able ; but  I must  fairly  tell 
you,  I much  doubt  whether  they  will  float,  much 
less  live,  in  a sea  like  this;  setting  aside  the 
bitter  cold,  which  would  not  let  you  live  long, 
exposed,  as*you  would  be,  to  it.  However,  it 
is  for  you  to  decide.  My  station  and  my  duty 
are  here,  on  board,  to  the  last.” 

Yet  slowly,  but  surely,  the  water  all  this  time 
was  creeping  on  us. 

“God  be  merciful  to  us  all,  sinners!”  ex- 
claimed a full,  deep  voice. 

We  all  turned,  and  there,  standing  behind  us, 
was  an  old  gray-headed  minister,  bareheaded, 
with  a deep,  calm  look  on  his  face — that  face 
turned  upward  from  the  deep  black  waters  to  the 
bright  serene  blue  of  God's  heavens.  “ ‘One 
deep  calleth  another,'”  he  continued;  “‘be- 
cause of  the  noise  of  the  water-pipes ; all  thy 
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storms  and  waves  are  gone  over  me !’  ‘ God  is 

our  hope  and  strength,  a very  present  help  in 
trouble.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the 
waters  rage  and  swell.  The  Lofd  of  hosts  is 
with  us ; the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.' 

4 Thou,  O Lord,  who  stillest  the  raging  of  the 
sea,  hear,  hear  us,  and  save  us  that  we  perish 
not!'” 

Oh,  how  deep  was  the  response — “ Save  ns 
that  we  perish  not  !*’  and  oh,  at  that  hour,  in 
that  our  peril,  the  comfort  of  those  few  words  so 
spoken,  ay,  even  comforting  to  the  most  sinful 
and  heedless  among  us ! For  where  else  could 
we  look  in  such  a time  as  that?  And  the  an- 
swer came  to  that  good  old  man’s  prayer — verily. 

I said  the  answer  came ; scarce  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth  when  a voice  was  heard  once 
more,  “I  have  found  the  leak !”  It  came  from 
the  old  carpenter,  who  had  been  all  the  time  in- 
defatigably  at  work.  It  appeared  afterw  ard,  that 
as  soon  as  the  leak  was  sprung  he  had  his  sus- 
picions, which  rested  upon  a leaden  feed-pipe, 
and  they  turned  out  true ; the  pipe  had  burst — it 
might  be  from  the  effect  of  the  cold — and  in- 
stead of  feeding  the  boilers  it  was  filling  the 
ship ; and,  foot  by  foot,  amidst  the  black  sooty 
water  in  the  hold,  the  old  man  had  felt  his  way 
until  he  came  on  the  leak. 

“I  have  found  the  leak  !”  The  words  were 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  deep,  bass 
voice  again  resounded : 

“ ‘Out  of  the  deep  have  I called  unto  Thee, 

0 Lord ; Lord  hear  my  voice !'  * So  when  they 

cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  He  deliver- 
eth  them  out  of  their  distress.'  ” 

“Thank  God !”  was  our  response,  and  straight- 
way there  came  new  vigor  into  our  frames,  new 
hope  into  our  souls,  new  strength  into  our  hands. 
And  with  a loud  bursting  cheer  we  all  made  for 
the  engine-room.  Quickly  a large  wooden  plug 
was  wrapped  round  with  a portion  of  a blanket, 
a long  wooden  handle  fastened  to  a mallet  and 
the  plug  driven  into  the  hole.  Despite  the  cold, 
coats  and  jackets  were  doffed,  buckets  handed 
out,  and  all  set  to  work  to  lade  out  the  water. 
Thus  in  hope  we  wrought  until  midnight,  pass- 
ing the  buckets  from  hand  to  hand ; a few  of 
the  crew  on  deck  having  put  on  all  the  canvas 
she  could  carry. 

About  midnight  the  wind  gradually  freshened 
into  a gale,  and  we  had  to  take  in  sail,  in  the  which 

1 assisted ; and  so  freshly  did  it  blow  that  it  tore 
open  a loose  flannel  jacket  I wore,  and  took  it, 
together  with  my  hat,  overboard,  and  yet  so  in- 
tent were  the  party  below  lading  out  the  water, 
that  most  of  them  neither  heard  the  wind  roar- 
ing nor  felt  the  tossing  and  pitching  of  the  ves- 
sel. Toward  morning  the  gale  abated,  and 
cold,  wet,  and  weary,  but  very  thankful,  I be- 
took myself  to  my  berth  for  an  hour  or  two's 
rest. 

Our  next  fear  was  whether  or  no  the  water  had 
injured  the  machinery.  To  our  great  thankful- 
ness we  found  it  had  not,  and  by  Tuesday  night 
we  got  the  water  so  far  under  that  the  fires  ijere 
once  more  lighted,  and  the  first  sound  I heard 
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on  Wednesday  morning  (sweeter  then  to  me  than 
the  sweetest  music)  was  the  regular  throb,  throb, 
once  more  of  the  engine ; and  on  dressing  and 
going  on  deck  I saw  two  regular  small  jets  of 
water  flowing  from  the  ship’s  side,  pumped  out 
by  a donkey  engine. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet,  however,  entirely 
over ; we  had  still  much  to  undergo  before  we 
reached  home. 

Two  or  three  mornings  after  the  Monday  of 
the  leak  of  the  vessel,  Andy  went  out  of  the 
cabin  in  a state  of  “ half  seas  over.”  I do  not 
mean  this  as  a wtetched  pun;  he  was  in  fact 
half  tipsy,  and  made  his  way  down  to  the  engine- 
room.  He  had  not  been  away  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  be  came  back  perfectly  sober,  and 
looking  exceedingly  grave  and  serious.  With- 
out a word  he  betook  himself  to  his  berth,  where, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  he  remained  without 
speaking  a word  for  above  an  hour. 

“ Andy,”  I asked,  u what  is  the  matter?” 

“Matter?”  he  replied;  “matter  enough. 
We  have  been  as  nearly  blown  to  pieces  as  we 
could  be.  One  of  the  engineers  let  the  boilers 
get  empty ; and  just  as  he  was  going  to  let  in  a 
supply  of  cold  water  I happened  to  see  it,  and 
shouted  out  in  time  to  save  them  from  bursting ; 
but  it  gave  me  such  a turn  I have  not  yet  got 
over  it.” 

I too  shuddered,  and  thanked  God  that  the 
danger  was  past.  * 

Slowly  we  plowed  our  way  homeward,  having 
continually  to  work  the  pumps ; and  very  hard, 
laborious  work  it  was,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  so  choked  with  the  swollen  wheat.  I no- 
ticed too  that  the  Captain  and  first-mate  seemed 
continually  uneasy.  I at  length  ventured  to  ask 
why  ? and  learned,  to  my  great  fear,  the  cause. 
They  dreaded  that  the  wheat  would  swell  so 
much  from  the  water  that  had  got  among  it, 
that  it  would  damage  the  ship. 

Christ  mas-day. — At  sea.  All  of  us  had  fond- 
ly hoped  to  have  spent  this  day  at  home  amidst 
friends  and  relatives.  That  great  home-day  of 
all  Christians.  Alas ! our  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  were  sadly  dimmed  of  their  brightness,  while 
we  could  not  bnt  be  thankful  that  we  were  so 
mercifully  spared  to  see  another  Christmas-day 
at  all.  Toward  night  of  this  day  the  wind  fresh- 
ened once  more  into  a fierce  gale.  The  sea 
tossed  the  poor  ship  frightfully,  and  we  lost  two 
of  our  boats.  And  our  friends  at  home — warmly 
sheltered  over  the  Christmas  fire,  watching  the 
bright  sparks  of  the  Yule  log,  partaking  of  the 
Christmas  feast,  all  the  more  comfortable  from 
hearing  the  angry  roaring  wind  outside  their 
windows — were,  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment 
wishing  us,  their  absent  friends,  a merry  Christ- 
mas ; some  few  breathing  a prayer  for  those  then 
out  on  the  raging  sea. 

Six  long  tedious  weeks  that  Christmas  voyage 
lasted,  and  we  were  becoming  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing short  of  provisions.  Many  an  anxious  look 


had  been  cast  for  our  arrival — many  a prayer 
breathed  from  lips,  the  outpourings  of  hearts 
half  fearful,  half  hopeful.  At  length  we  sighted 
the  Northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  wild 
rocky  islets  which  bestud  the  Irish  Channel. 
How  thankful  we  should  have  been  but  four 
weeks  before  to  have  sighted  the  most  barren  of 
the  lot ! We  passed  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  with 
its  light-house,  beaconing  us  homeward;  and 
gladly  steamed  along  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Here 
again  the  fog  assailed  us,  and  became  so  dense 
that  we  had  carefully  to  feel  our  way  along. 
Carefully,  however,  as  we  went  we  grounded  for- 
ward. The  steamer  ran  her  bows  upon  a sand- 
bank, and  there  we  stuck. 

“At  any  rate,  Old  Dad,”  I said,  “ it  is  not  a 
case  of  sinking  this  time.  Wc  can  not  very  well 
get  any  lower.” 

“No,”  said  the  Captain,  who  overheard  the 
remark ; “ but  she  may  break  her  back,”  order- 
ing at  the  same  time  a boat  to  be  lowered,  and 
soundings  carefully  taken  all  round  her.  To 
our  satisfaction  wc  found  the  water  very  little 
deeper  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  but  though  we 
waited  for  high  tide,  and  put  on  all  the  power 
the  steamer  had,  we  could  not  move.  At  length 
the  purser  was  landed  in  a boat,  and,  going  to 
a farm-house,  procured  a horse,  and  rode  on  to 
Greenock,  where  he  obtained  a couple  of  steam- 
tugs,  and  sent  them  to  our  assistance.  At  length 
wo  arrived,  and  once  more  placed  our  feet  on 
the  granite  pier  at  Greenock.  “Thank  God!” 
was  the  exclamation  fervently  uttered  from  one 
and  all,  as  wc  climbed  the  steps  and  trod  the 
earth  with  joyful  feet. 

Thus  far  all  the  steerage  passengers  had  shared 
all  the  dangers  of  the  voyage ; and  we  all  agreed 
for  the  day  or  two  we  should  be  in  Glasgow 
still  to  keep  together ; and  so  we  did,  much  to 
the  astonishment,  yet  evident  gratification,  of 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  to  which  we  betook  our- 
selves. 

After  a hearty  supper,  we  drew  one  and  all 
round  the  fire,  and,  lighting  our  pipes,  talked 
over  our  late  perils  ; and  to  show  what  influence 
our  so  recent  escape  still  had  over  us,  with  the 
exception  of  Brummagem,  who  very  quickly  re- 
tired to  bed,  hors  de  combat  from  the  effects  of 
Scotch  ale  and  whisky,  and  Andy,  who  got,  not 
drunk,  but  exhilarated,  and  wanted  to  fight  us 
all  round  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  we  all  retired  very  grave- 
ly, soberly,  and  thankfully,  to  rest.^  Old  Dad 
standing  up  just  as  wc  were  about  to  separate 
for  the  night,  said,  very  solemnly : 

“‘Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at 
rest ; and  so  the  Lord  bringeth  them  unto  the 
haven  where  they  would  be.  Oh  that  men  would 
therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness ; and 
declare  the  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  the  chil- 
dren of  men  S’” 

So  ended  my  Christmas  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 
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BATTLE  MEMORIES. 

L— BEFORE  THE  WAR. 


IT  coots  an  effort  to  call  np  the  days, 

The  grocery  days  before  th$  war, 

When  life  jogged  on  like  a one-horse  chaise, 
And  the  dollar  was  the  guiding  star; 

When  Whig  and  Democrat  bowed  down 
If  South  Carolina  chose  to  frown. 

We've  washed  them  out,  those  days  of  shame, 

In  rivers  of  blood;  we’ve  crossed  them  off 
With  gunpowder  grime  and  scorches  of  flame; 

The  kings  no  longer  can  grin  and  scoff 
To  see  a republic  with  millions  of  slaves: 

We’ve  balanced  all  that  with  millions  of  graves. 


I tell  you  that  wo  owe  thanks  to  God 
For  the  first  Bull  Run  and  its  groveling  terrors: 
That  overthrow  was  the  chastening  rod 
To  sooarge  us  from  the  low-lived  errors 
That  trade  is  a people’s  loftiest  pride, 

And  man's  most  precious  part  his  hide. 

Our  fight  was  nobler  for  disaster; 

No  easy  triumph  were  half  so  grand; 

The  nation’s  spirit  towered  the  vaster 
Because  of  defeat;  our  spacious  land 
Was  narrow  verge  for  such  events 
As  tracked  Us  huge  circumference. 


II.— PORT  HUDSON. 


Do  you  remember  the  storming  column 
Which  Banks  sent  up  on  the  fourteenth  of  June? 
Do  you  remember  the  silently  solemn 
Advance,  unlighted  by  stars  or  moon? 

The  sombre  wood  and  the  boding  cry 
Of  the  owl  that  hooted  os  on  to  die? 

Far  in  the  inky  distance  we  heard 
The  picket  musketry  rise  and  fall; 

Now  and  then  the  branches  were  stirred 
Above  our  heads  by  a random  boll; 

There  was  no  shouting  of  orders  then — 

The  orders  were  passed  by  wiiispering  men. 

Our  road  by  dark  battalions  ran, 

By  batteries  harnessed, man  and  steed; 

We  heard  them  mutter,  “There  goes  the  van!” 

And  then  we  knew  that  we  should  lead 
The  column ; and  though  our  Ups  were  still, 

Our  hearts  beat  with  a glorious  thrill. 

The  colonel  groped  at  the  head  of  the  files 
Of  bayonets  fixed  and  sabres  drawn ; 

We  wandered  and  stumbled ; the  rods  were  miles, 
And  the  night  had  changed  to  misty  dawn 
When  the  yellow  earth- works  loomed  ahead 
And  the  howl  of  battle  called  for  our  dead. 


For  the  dying  shouted  as  they  died, 

Cheering  their  living  comrades  ou; 

And  though  the  thundering  cannon  replied, 
They  never  heard  it,  for  they  were  gone ; 

So  that  I think  their  final  cry 

Entered  the  gates  of  eternity. 

They  died  in  a Just  and  holy  cause, 

And  doubtless  the  angels  met  their  souls  * 

With  welcoming  anthems  of  applause, 

And  wrote  their  names  on  the  heavenly  roUs, 

While  we,  their  comrades,  struggled  still 

On  the  sUppery  slopes  of  that  bloody  hill. 

#We  reached  the  ramparts ; our  foremost  dead 
Dotted  the  yellow  mounds  with  blue; 

The  ditches  were  streaked  with  clotting  red, 
And  still  the  whirring  bullets  flew; 

They  pattered  down  the  gullied  banks 

And  thinned  the  broken  and  breathless  ranks. 

In  vain  the  covering  cannon  roared, 

In  vain  supporting  columns  pressed ; 

The  rebel  cross  triumphant  soared, 

Wo  could  not  hold  the  flaming  crest; 

We  could  not  conquer;  we  could  but  die: 

Yet  aU  the  war  was  a victory! 


Then  colonel  and  captain  and  soldier  yelled, 
And  gallantly  charged  the  old  brigade; 
The  savage  hurrahs  for  a moment  swelled 
Above  the  volleys  and  cannonade; 

It  must  be  that  the  caverns  of  Death 
Re-echoed  to  that  heroic  breath. 


A victory  over  cringing  yean, 
Dastardly  lives  of  sordid  shame, 

An  error  of  centuries,  which  lean 
Could  not  atone  for;  only  the  flame 
And  blood  and  agony  of  a strife 
Which  took  from  every  fireside  a life. 


HI.— GETTYSBURG. 


Magnificent  fighters  those  rebels  were. 

As  gallant  battalions  os  ever  dashed 
Up  smoking  steeps  with  bayonets  bare 
While  Miuies  whistled  and  cannon  crashed 
Through  the  charging  masses  of  gray-dad  men! 

The  thought  of  it  now  makes  me  throw  down  the  pen. 


The  continent  trembled,  the  century  reeled 
When  Longstreet  paused  ou  the  brow  of  the  hill 
Another  brigade  might  have  given  the  field 
To  slavery,  treason,  and  ages  of  111 ; 

The  heroes  who  held  that  last  stone-wall 
Saved  freedom,  mankind,  from  a woeful  fall. 


1 fancy  sometimes  I should  like  to  hear 
Their  yell  again,  their  infernal  yell ; 

’Twos  not  a hurrah,  no  civilized  cheer; 

It  seemed  as  if  beasts  of  the  desert  and  fell 
Had  joined  in  a yelping  and  shrieking  bout ; 

And  yet  ’twas  a soldierly,  glorious  shout. 

At  Getty?bnrg  how  finely  they  came, 

Arms  right-shoulder- shift,  quick  step  and  guide  right. 
Responding  to  all  our  clangor  and  flame 
With^only  their  yell  as  they  breasted  the  height, 
The  charging  blood  In  their  upturned  faces, 

And  the  living  filling  the  dead  men's  places! 


But  the  rebels  are  done  for.  Sheridan  broke 
Their  habit  of  victory  at  Middletown ; 

Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  with  stroke  on  stroke, 
Followed  close;  and  the  Southern  stars  went  down, 
Spent  like  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning, 

Or  only  shining  os  beacons  of  warning. 

That  Southern  Cross  was  the  heaviest  load 
That  ever  a people  attempted  to  bear; 

Old  Christian  traveled  a pleasanter  road 
Among  lions  and  fiends  and  through  Vanity  Fair 
Than  did  the  Confederate  heroes  and  sages 
When  they  started  alone  to  reach  the  Dark  Ages. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


c,  THE  GRAY  JOCKEY.  was  ab°m*na':,le  *n  t^ieir  e7es-  The  place  just 

suited  me.  I was  twenty-two  when  my  father 
A ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CAMP-FIRE  STORY.  married  again,  and  I loved  life  for  its  own  sake. 

I AM  going  to  tell  yoii  of  Camptown  Races.  I loved  those  exhilarating  brushes  on  the  rood 
Yes,  the  very  ones  concerning  which  the  behind  a flat-going  horse  of  one’s  own  in  light 
Ethiopian  melodist  warbles;  and  he  tells  the  trotting-harness ; better  yet  those  grand  ava- 
trnth— they  “can't  be  beat” — though  why  he  lanches  of  racing,  in  which  the  rider  sits,  hand 


wildly  proceeds  to  add  du-da,  as  if  that  shed 
any  further  light  on  the  subject,  I really  never 
could  see. 

You  ask  for  some  of  my  horse  experience, 
and  I’ll  give  you  a bit  whose  chief  interest  trots 
(if  it  weren’t  the  turf  I'd  say  “revolves”)  around 
what  Captain  Cuttle  would  call  that  “dientical” 
Camptown  course  embalmed  in  song. 

When  I was  a dashing  fellow  of  twenty-five, 
with  more  of  the  tendencies  to  be  both  rich*  and 
good-looking  than  I notice  in  the  young  men 
now  growing  up  round  me — oh,  I don’t  mind 
your  derisive  shouts  of  O!  O! ! — I used  to  say 
that  there  were  three  things  on  earth  that  I loved 
best  and  loved  in  the  following  order — the  Wo- 
man, the  Man,  and  the  Horse  of  my  choice. 

There  seemed  no  particular  reason  why  I 
should  Jail  of  any  of  these.  The  last  of  the 
trio  I had  from  the  earliest  time  I can  remem- 
ber. My  father  kept  a larger  stud  than  most 
country  gentlemen  of  easy  fortune ; and  as  soon 
as  I could  run  alone  I was  in  the  stalls,  dodging 
around  between  the  horses’  legs  and  pulling 
their  tails,  to  the  uncontrollable  agony  of  my 
old  English  nurse,  which  usually  vented  itself 
in  these  words : “ O Lud ! O Lud ! Master 
’Arry ! To  think  of  taking  hout  a child  in  the 
hopen  hair,  which  you  bring  him  back  a mask 
of  brains  hin  a hapron!”  But  never  a horse 
kicked  me ; and  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
they  had  been  looking  all  over  the  house  for 
me  to  have  me  say  my  “Palsam”  (my  idea  of 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  one  of  David’s  lyr- 
ics), Jim,  the  groom,  bet  a yellow  glass  breast- 
pin against  two  small  mutton-pies,  with  the 
cook,  that  he  could  find  me  in  five  minutes,  and 
won  the  wager,  with  2.31^  to  spare,  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  the  stable  and  picking  me  off  the 
back  of  the  most  unruly  stallion  in  the  string. 
The  stallion  stood  like  a lamb. 

My  mother,  who  died  in  my  infancy,  left  me 
an  income  independent  of  my  paternal  estate ; 
and  when  my  father  married  again,  without  a 
word  of  unkindness  we  concluded  to  avoid  those 
jealousies  which  sometimes,  among  the  best  peo- 
ple, spring  up  between  the  first  and  second  fam- 
ilies, by  putting  the  breadth  of  a single  county 
between  us;  he  refitting  the  mansion  for  my 
step-mother,  and  I taking  the  furniture  I had 
grown  up  among,  and  seen  my  own  mother’s 
loving  fingers  dust  after  the  maid  and  the  broom 
4j^d  gone,  to  a house  which  she  had  given  me — 
thcTjouse  where  she  was  born  and  brought  up 
herself  where  she  was  married,  and  where,  on 
a visit  to  my  grandfather,  she  had  died.  All 
the  old  people  had  forever  gone  out  of  it  since ; 
it  had  been  vacant  for  a year  when  I went  to 
inhabit  it,  the  last  tenants  leaving  because  the 
Camptown  Race-trabk  was  so  near,  and  the  turf 
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on  hip,  like  the  torso  of  a sculptured  Centaur, 
his  own  legs  one  with  his  beast,  his  beast’s  legs 
visible  only  as  a motion,  not  as  members — con- 
tinuous, like  the  oscillation  of  a pendulum  tick- 
ing tenths  of  seconds,  or  the  spokes  of  Bonner’s 
wagon-wheels  behind  Lantern  and  Ledger.  I 
found  at  the  dear  old  homestead  every  familiar 
thing  as  my  grand-parents  had  left  it,  and,  with 
the  furniture  I have  said  my  father  gave  me,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  it  the  coziest  of  bachelor 
boxes,'  My  nurse  went  to  keep  house  for  me, 
and  Jim,  the  groom,  left  my  father’s  service, 
with  his  permission,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years,  to  take  command  of  my  stable.  I pre- 
tended to  cut  no  swell ; I kept,  out  of  mere  mod- 
esty (oh,  you  needn’t  laugh,  you  young  sinners, 
I’m  not  talking  of  your  day !),  only  three  horses 
that  could  properly  be  backed,  because  I always 
hated  to  see  inexperienced  boys — and  all  boys 
of  twenty-two  are  inexperienced — making  a tre- 
mendous send-off  for  a five-mile  race  before  they 
have  any  idea  whether  they’ve  wind  and  bottom 
to  come  in  first  at  the  finish.  Said  I to  myself, 
life’s  no  6hort  brush,  and  it  isn’t  to  be  done  by 
spurts.  Neither  am  I going  to  be  a quarter- 
horse — book  all  offers  on  that . So  I went  in 
light,  and  kept  my  little  stud  not  for  show,  but 
for  health  and  pleasure.  That  gave  me  the 
horse  of  my  choice. 

This  horse  was  a trotter,  and  I called  him 
Aladdin  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  because  he  had 
the  most  brilliant  eye  I ever  saw  in  an  animal; 
and  when  he  felt  imperious,  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  eyelid  over  it  fiercely,  then  lifting 
his  head  with  a majestic  air,  as  if  he  expected 
his  slaves  to  come.  He  was  one  uniform  bright 
bay,  with  hair  as  silky  as  a spaniel’s ; stood  a 
trifle  above  the  middle  height  of  our  best  trot- 
ters, and  did  his  two  miles  in  5.20,  under  sad- 
dle, and  140  pounds*  weight,  without  breaking. 
The  other  two  horses  were  a pair  of  matched 
Black  Hawks,  which  drove  very  kindly  in  the 
thills,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate 
them,  and  could,  even  on  occasion,  be  impressed 
into  saddle  service,  though  their  tendency  to 
gallop  when  ridden  somewhat  injured  them  for 
driving  to  the  pole. 

In  the  county  where  I lived  I was  called  well 
off  for  a young  man,  so  you  may  suppose  it  was 
easy  enough  for  me  to  find  what  the  world  calls 
friends.  But  not  among  friends  of  that  sort, 
even  young  as  I was,  did  I look  for  the  man  of 
my  choice.  I had  an  ideal  of  somebody  who 
would  go  to  the  death  for  me,  I always  standing 
ready  to  do  the  same  turn,  in  time  of  need.  I’ll 
say  to  you  young  fellows  around  the  camp-fire 
— since  you  won’t  believe  a word  of  it,  so  it 
can’t  damp  your  spirits  much — that  a man’s 
ideals  are  not  all  realized  in  this  world.  But 
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give  me  a coal  for  my  pipe,  and  when  yon  see 
mo  metaphysical  stop  me. 

I enjoyed  the  sports  of  horsemanship,  sub  Jove , 
and  certain  microscopic  researches  in  science, 
which  I made  a specialty  within  doors,  having 
an  excellent  honsekeeper  in  Old  Ellen,  and  a 
most  agreeable  place  to  visit  in  the  paternal 
house  whicli  used  to  be  my  home.  I had  a 
good  library  selected,  like  my  tastes,  from 
“ a*  the  airts” — where  Waller  hobnobbed  with 
Dadd’s  Farriery ; Rabelais  tickled  the  sides  of 
the  holy  Mr.  Jessup,  in  the  midst  of  his  disqui- 
sition of  eighty-seven  heads  upon  Foolish  Talk- 
ing and  Jesting ; where  Alchemy  and  Philology, 
Theology  and  Legerdemain,  Poetry  and  Histo- 
ry, Bran  tome  and  Flavcl,  Balzac  and  Pascal 
were  mingled  in  a senate  of  warring  brains  and 
morocco.  I had  a nice  museum  of  my  own 
preparations.  I had  foils,  gloves,  broadswords, 
and  dumb-bells  innumerable.  A river  bounded 
the  front  of  my  place — I had  a boat-house,  with 
one  sail-boat,  jib-rigged,  and  a light  pleasure- 
gig  for  three  pair  of  sculls.  I had  every  variety 
of  gun  and  pistol  which  had  been  invented  up 

to  that  year,  a.d. ; rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and 

the  earliest  revolvers,  to  say  nothing  of  Derrin- 
gers, which  I am  glad^to  say  I never  had  to  use. 
There  was  always  a cold  cut,  a game-pie,  a 
steak,  and  a bottle  of  claret  for  any  body  with 
the  remotest  approach  to  a claim  on  my  hospi- 
tality, who  happened  to  drop  in. 

But  all  this  gave  me  no  friend.  The  people 
who  came  to  see  me  for  my  books  tired  me 
with  endless  gabble  about  editions  and  binding. 
There  were  no  scientific  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Camptown,  except  Billy  Brock,  the 
lame  tailor,  who  had  kept  a meteorological 
journal  for  thirty  years.  He  appreciated  my 
museum  and  visited  it  weekly;  but  I never 
could  stand  those  fellows  who  go  around  with 
such  an  air  of  always  knowing  just  what  kind 
of  weather  it’s  going  to  be  to-morrow,  and  Billy 
Brock  bored  me. 

Such  a “sport”  neighborhood  as  Camptown 
could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  supply  me  comrades 
of  the  sword,  the  yacht,  the  chase,  the  gloves, 
and  the  saddle,  while  what  country  on  earth  is 
sterile  of  those  charming  people  who  consent  to 
dine  with  you  ? 

• But  I was  as  fastidious  as  a blood  colt.  I 
made  no  intimate  friend  among  “sports,”  any 
more  than  among  scholars.  All  classes  sought 
my  hospitality  with  a readiness  which  showed 
that  I must  at  least  have  succeeded  in  making 
them  comfortable ; but  no  man  could  say  he  had 
my  confidence — and  my  secretiveness  was  re- 
spected, for  no  man  sought  to  violate  it. 

Except  one.  As  he  is  rather  an  important 
character  in  this  particular  bit  of  my  Camptown 
experience,  I may  as  well  introduce  to  you  at 
once  the  invader  of  my  privacy,  Lemuel  Lone- 
hand.  I don’t  recollect  whether  the  slang 
phrase  had  come  in  then ; but  nowadays  we 
should  describe  Lemuel  as  a person  of  the 
most  enduring  and  illimitable  “cheek.”  With- 
out being  impolite  to  Lemuel,  it  was  impossible 
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to  withstand  him  ; and  impoliteness  to  Lemuel 
was  forbidden  by  my  fastidious  sensitiveness,  no 
less  than  by  a deprecating  something  in  Lemu- 
el’s raanner#as  if,  supposing  you  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, he  would  be  apt  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
but  retire,  like  a wounded  stag,  to  some  leafy 
covert,  and  do  all  that’s  expected  of  stags  on 
those  occasions.  He  had  melancholy  black 
eyes,  deep-set  and  over-hung  by  a perfect  chap- 
arral of  inky  eyebrows.  His  tones  were  mild 
and  soothing,  as  though  he  “aggravated  his 
voice  to  please”  one.  He  wore  a mustache  and 
goatee  a VEmpereur.  His  complexion  was  a 
clear  olive — the  only  time  he  ever  blushed  was 
when  I asked  him  if  he  hadn’t  Kanaka  blood  in 
his  veins;  and  I honestly  believe  he  had  either 
that  or  Hindoo.  He  had  been  in  both  India 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  he  was  part 
Hindoo  he  surely  came  of  the  Brahmin  caste, 
for  a subtler  being  never  walked  on  two  legs. 

To  look  at  his  long,  pale  fingers,  with  their 
scrupulous  nails  and  rounded  tips,  you  would 
never  imagine  that  they  could  hold  like  a vice 
the  snaffle  of  the  hardest-mouthed  stallion  in 
the  country ; but  this  was  a fact — he  rode  mag- 
nificently, boxed  and  fenced  well,  and  under- 
stood the  management  of  any  craft,  square  or 
schooner  rigged.  I could  not  help  respecting 
the  man’s  skill  in  all  these  particulars,  or  cher- 
ishing the  deepest  suspicions  of  him  morally. 
I did  not  believe  there  was  any  base  to  him ; 
but  he  could  make  himself  such  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  hod  been  useful  to  me  in  spite 
of  myself  on  so  many  occasions,  that,  waving 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  adven- 
turer, living  solely  on  the  success  of  his  bets  at 
races  and  the  green  cloth,  I permitted  him  to 
become  a habitut  of  my  hagse,  and  found  my- 
self falling  into  a kind  of  toleration  for  his 
intrusions,  which  I should  once  have  thought 
quite  impossible. 

One  morning,  as  I was  getting  into  a par- 
ticularly interesting  part  of  Talfourd’s  Lamb, 
with  a plato  of  hot  muffins  and  my  tall  Sfcvres 
cup  on  the  table  beside  me — the  latter  full  of 
coffee  deliciously  strong  and  mottled  with  rich 
cream  into  a liquid  Sienna  marble — Lonehand 
announced  himself  at  the  breakfast-room  door 
by  his  unmistakable  tap,  a sort  of  dull  but  elas- 
tic palpitation,  as  if  he  were  knocking  with  a 
plush  pin-cushion ; or,  agreeable  to  his  subtlety 
of  character,  had  padded  his  knuckles  that  his 
left  hand  might  not  know  what  his  right  hand 
did.  I always  read  my  choice  authors  at  break- 
fast, old  Ellen  staying  within  sound  of  my  bell 
in  case  I needed  any  thing ; and  this  irruption 
upon  the  most  delightful  solitude  or  rather 
sweetest  companionship  of  all  day  was  any 
thing  but  welcome  to  me.  Nevertheless  I 
masked  my  vexation,  and,  putting  an  old  letter 
into  Lamb  to  keep  my  place,  called  out,  “ Come 
in !”  ringing  the  bell  at  the  same  time,  because 
I knew  Lonehand  meant  breakfast. 

Lonehand  entered  and  accosted  me,  apolo- 
getically. 

“Ah!  breakfast  I see.  Think  you  do  ex- 
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actly  right  in  eating  muffins  when  the  weather’s 
so  open  ? Very  bilious  are  muffins.  But  yours 
might  tempt  a saint.  Really  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  dropping  in  on  you  so  unseasonably; 
but  the  fact  is,  ray  habits  are  so  rural  that  I can’t 
get  it  through  me  exactly  that  any  body  ever 
does  breakfast  at  eleven  a.m.  Had  my  own 
little  breakfast  at  six,  after  an  hour’s  exercise  on 
Norval — been  amazing  busy  ever  since  (taking 
out  his  watch) — really  had  no  idea  it  was  so  near 
my  lunch  time — I must  go  home  or  the  smell 
of  that  coffee  of  yours  will  make  me  so  sharp- 
set  that  I shall  eat  a small  peasant,  playing  the 
genial  but  somewhat  monotonous  game  of  peg- 
top  on  the  village  street,  as  I return  to  my  abode. 
Bat  speaking  of  coffee,  how  do  you  keep  such  a 
steady  hand  at  the  cue,  and  such  a flexible 
wrist  at  the  rapier?  I could  never  do  it  and 
drink  such  a swinger  as  that  cup  of  yours.  It 
is  exquisitely  fragrant,  isn’t  it?  Might  help 
the  muffins  tempt  the  saint,  heh  ?” 

Ellen  entered,  and,  seeing  Lonehand,  without 
a word  from  me  realized"that  his  barometer  was 
set  fair  for  breakfast,  immediately  on  that  con- 
viction retiring  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  a second  meal. 

“Are  you  enough  of  a saint,”  said  I,  “ to  be 
tempted  by  coffee  and  muffins  of  the  same  kind  ? 
Ellen  will  be  up  with  some  fresh  directly,  and 
you  can  go  through  the  struggle,  getting  van- 
quished as  gracefully  as  usual.” 

Perhaps  a little  unintentional  irony  charac- 
terized the  tone  with  which  I spoke  this  last 
sentence,  since  my  love  of  the  ludicrous  shoved 
into  my  view  at  the  instant  a succession  of  Lone- 
hand’s  adroit  refusals  to  dine,  sup,  and  break- 
fast, each  novel  alike  in  plan  and  execution; 
but  all  sharing  th*  common  termination  of  an 
acceptance  so  skillfully  modulated  that  Lone- 
hand  seemed  to  have  been  pressed  to  death 
and  to  be  doing  a great  favor.  If  he  noticed 
the  involuntary  satire  of  ray  tone,  that  explains 
why  he  darted  from  under  those  shaggy  eye- 
brows and  out  of  those  jetty  eyes  one  glance  as 
quick  and  searching  as  chain  lightning,  ns  keen 
as  a basilisk’s,  and  possibly  meaning  a basilisk’s 
venom.  But  the  next  moment  Lemuel  Lone- 
hand  smiled  a languid  smile,  and  said : 

“Well,  I’ve  such  good  news  to  tell  you  that 
I know  I shall  make  you  take  me  as  a free 
boarder  if  I guarantee  to  bring  its  like  every 
day : so  I don’t  mind  if  I do  take  a bite  and  a 
sup  with  you,  desiring  it  to  be  strictly  under- 
stood that  the  meal  is  lunch,  or  I wouldn’t  in- 
terrupt you — ” 

“ Then  perhaps  you’d  like  a little  wine — what 
do  you  say  to  claret  for  lunch  ?” 

“Oh!  ah!  I never  thought  of  that”  said 
Lemuel,  drawing  off  his  gloves  and  smacking 
his  lips  deliberately.  “Well,  shall  you  take 
some  ? Ah,  then  I won’t  be  in  the  way.  Stand- 
ing the  bottle  in  hot  water  a minute  or  two  is 
not  considered  injurious  to  the  true  claret  flavor.” 

And  so  Lonehand  slid  gracefully  into  break- 
fust. 

“ Now  for  my  news,”  said  he,  as  I handed  his 


second  cup  of  coffee.  ‘ ‘ First,  I’ve  got  another 
horse.” 

“That’s  no  news — you’re  always  getting  an- 
other. ^ 

“Yes,  but  this  is  an  animal  I’m  going  to 
keep:  trots  inside  of  2.40;  strides  as  flat  as 
your  palm;  regular  thorough-bred;  no  more 
perpendicular  action  than  if  he  were  skating ; 
only  six  years  old  come  next  Easter,  and  un- 
doubtedly could  be  trained  to  do  his  mile  in 
thirty.  Not  a vice  nor  a blemish  in  him  ; gen- 
tle a9  a kitten  and  spirited  as  Massena.” 

“ How  much  do  you  expect  to  get  for  him  ?” 
said  I,  smiling  at  the  corner  of  my  eye  in  spite 
of  myself. 

“ Oh  I Bless  your  soul,  my  dear  fellow !”  re- 
plied Lonehand,  with  an  injured  look.  “ There’s 
not  the  price  on  earth  I’d  take  for  him.  Solely 
an  unprofessional  matter,  you  know.  By-the- 
way,  speaking  of  Massena  (though  when  I said 
the  word  I meant  the  General),  do  you  know 
part  of  my  second  piece  of  news,  viz.”  (his  al- 
ways saying  “viz.”  for  “ namely”  exactly  as  it 
was  written,  was  one  of  the  only  few  betrayals 
of  deficient  education  which  Lemuel  ever  lapsed 
into),  “ viz.,  that  the  horse  of  that  name  has 
just  found  a purchaser?” 

“What?  So  he’s  the  horse  you’ve  got?  I 
thought  you  had  engaged  to  huy  him  for  me,  if 
you  could  get  him  at  eleven  hundred.” 

“But  I couldn’t,  and  you’re  on  the  wrong 
scent,  for  Massena  and  my  horse  are  two  entire- 
ly distinct  animals.  My  horse  is  a bright  sorrel 
— Massena’s  a dark  bay.  About  half  an  hour 
after  I bought  my  horse  Tantrums  at  the  coun- 
ty fair  yesterday,  Massena  was  sold  at  three 
hundred  and, fifty  above  the  highest  figure  you 
authorized  me  to  go  for  him.  I’d  have  bought 
him  myself  if  I could  have  afforded  it,  but  I 
doubt  he’s  got  the  speed  in  him  that  Tantrums 
has,  though  he  may  have  bottom  for  long  dis- 
tances. After  training  for  six  mouths  I'd  match 
Tantrums  against  him  any  day  for  a cool  thou- 
sand.” 

“ Who  bought  Massena?” 

“ A stranger — quite  a new  man  who  has  come 
to  reside  in  the  county.  I inferred  he  was  a 
man  of  sense  from  his  appreciating  the  bay  stal- 
lion, and  a man  of  substance  from  his  paying 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  for  him.  He’s  right  # 
in  your  neighborhood,  too.  It's  the  old  Hunt- 
ington Place,  you  know,  on  the  river  road.” 

“Indeed?”  said  I,  rousing  myself  from  the 
mild  lethargy  into  which  I usually  retreated  dur- 
ing Lemuel’s  recitals,  “ and  who  is  this  last  ar- 
rival ? What  may  I call  him  if  I find  it  rulablc 
to  call  on  him  ?” 

Lemuel  Lonehand  was  one  of  those  conversa- 
tionists who  prefer  to  engage  at  close  quarters. 
Ho  had  shifted  his  plate  from  the  position  as- 
signed him  at  the  middle  of  my  right-hand  side 
quite  up  to  my  comer,  and  was  about  touching 
my  shirt-studs  with  his  nose,  initiatory  to  that 
dearest  enjoyment  of  his  life,  a confidential  dis- 
closure. 

“His  name  is  Colonel  Blossom,”  said  Lonc- 
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hand,  in  a tone  at  once  subdued  and  earnest. 
“ He,  furthermore,  has  a pretty  daughter,**  add- 
ed Lonehand,  poking  me  in  the  ribs  with  a fa- 
miliarity which  might  have  detracted  from  the 
pleasure  of  a long  acquaintance,  and  certainly 
seetned  uncalled-for  on  a short  one.  “That 
pretty  daughter  is  the  Colonel’s  only  child — 
twenty,  a horsewoman,  and  an  heiress.  The 
Colonel  is  worth  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
Miss  Georgie  Blossom  is  the  only  child.  He 
will  be  an  addition  to  our  turf—  she  to  our  par- 
* ties.  I think  we  ought  to  give  him  a supper. 
Lend  me  fifty  till  the  next  races.  I’ll  subscribe 
that,  and  you  do  as  much  yourself.  Jack  How- 
itzer will  plank  the  same,  and  we  can  have  one 
of  the  nicest  spreads  at  Everie’s  that  ever  was 
seen  on  tjie  road.”  (Everie’s  was  a noted  place 
for  game  and  oyster-suppers,  with  nice  wine, 
close  by  the  Camptown  course,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  sporting  gentlemen.) 

It  all  ended  in  my  assenting  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  Lemuel  Lonehand  proposed,  and 
the  result  was,  that,  after  an  excellent  banquet  at 
Everic’s,  I got  very  well  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Blossom.  He  was  a hearty  man  of  sixty,  with 
the  ruddy  complexion,  the  clear  and  frank  blue 
eyes,  the  elastic  walk,  the  cheery  voice,  the  in- 
nocent spirit,  and  the  faultless  teeth  of  a hand- 
some boy  of  seventeen.  With  these  attractions 
he  combined  that  of  being  a thorough  sportsman 
in  both  skill  and  feelings,  a traveler  who  had 
visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  father 
of  the  prettiest  girl  I had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
This  crowning  excellence  of  the  Colonel  had  not 
been  overestimated  by  Lonehand,  as  I had  an 
opportunity  to  discover  when,  a few  days  after 
the  banquet,  I rode  over  to  the  Huntington 
Place  and  was  presented  to  Miss  Georgie  Blos- 
som. 

It  was  the  fashion  then — more’s  the  pity  it 
hasn’t  staid  so  — for  young  girls  to  wear  their 
natural  curls,  if  they  had  any,  falling  loose  and 
free  below  their  shoulders.  Miss  Blossom  justi- 
fied this  fashion  perfectly  by  a mass  of  silky  dark 
brown  hair,  dropping  in  lovely  spirals  unconfined 
by  knot,  band,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  over  a 
pair  of  shoulders  whose  arch  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  a goddess  of  Praxiteles.  But 
(unless  Gibson  of  Rome  be  right)  no  such  tint  as 
Miss  Blossom’s  suffused  the  Grecian  marbles,  ■ 
and,  at  all  events,  theirs  did  not  come  and  go  like 
hers. 

I hate  to  beat  around  the  bush.  I like  to  take 
a fence  without.  So,  then,  I fell  in  Love  (BigL) 
with  Miss  Blossom,  at  first  sight,  and  own  up  to 
it  at  once  to  save  you  from  suspense. 

I did  think  then,  ancbl  still  do  think,  that 
there’s  nothing  on  earfh  so  glorious — so  just 
dropped  down  from  thtf  stars,  one  might  say — 
as  a real,  thorough,  honor-bright,  bona  fide  wo- 
man! Women  are  the  making  of  creation; 
uay,  and  the  marring  too,”  do  I hear  you  say, 
you  Ben  Turner,  on  the  bearskin  ypnder  ? Keep 
well  to  wind’ard  o’  that  sort,  then,  Benjamin 
my  boy ! 

“ What  a piece  of  work  is  man !”  says  Ham- 


let. Yes,  and  what  a piece  of  work  a man  makes 
too,  unless  he  has  a woman’s  love  to  live  for ! 
We  fellows  are  originally  made  a little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  it’s  that  which  pulls  us  up 
the  rest  of  the  way.  When  women  are  good, 
graceful,  spirited,  brave,  and  clever — that’s  a 
vast  deal  more  than  most  men  deserve — but 
when  they’re  as  pretty  as  they  can  be  besides, 
that’s  not  only  more  than  any  man  deserves,  but 
as  much  as  he  can  want ; and  to  that  class  be- 
longed Miss  Blossom. 

I spent  the  entire  morning  at  the  Colonel’s, 
and  staid  to  lunch  as  naturally  as  if  I had  been 
Lemuel  Lonehand.  Sitting  at  lunch  I congratu- 
lated the  Colonel  on  having  become  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  Masscna,  and  told  him  that  I 
was  glad  to  have  been  overbid  by  so  thorough  a 
connoisseur. 

“Father  certainly  couldn’t  have  a closer  tic 
with  any  gentleman  than  to  have  admired  the 
same  horse,  could  you,  dear  ?”  said  Miss  Blos- 
som. 

“ Well — that  may  be  going  a good  ways — but 
I certainly  do  warm  to  a good  horseman.” 

<fcDoes  Miss  Blossom  ride?” 

The  young  girl’s  eye  kindled  in  an  instant — 
all  the  more  conspicuous  for  her  tossing  back  of 
the  curls  which  had  shadowed  them — an  action 
as  unconscious  as  the  lifting  of  a thorough-bred 
horse’s  head,  or  the  listening  attitude  of  a deer. 
I laughed  half  in  glee  at  her  innocent  revelation 
of  herself,  and  half  in  happiness  to  see  so  beauti- 
ful a creature  so  spontaneous  in  her  expression. 
She  blushed  when  she  saw  that  my  face  be- 
trayed both  reasons  for  laughing,  and  looked 
much  prettier  than  ever. 

“There  is  no  need  to  ask  Miss  Blossom,” 
said  I.  “I see  that  she  has  the  inalienable  her- 
itage of  a born  rider.” 

• “I  do  love  to  ride,  indeed,”  said  Miss  Blos- 
som. 

“ I keep  but  a bachelor’s  house  at  the  best,  yet 
may  I hope  before  long  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
inviting  both  the  Colonel  and  yourself  to  meet 
my  father  and  mother  at  the  homestead.  In 
these  counties  we  make  nothing  of  a gallop  of 
twenty  miles.  I have  a married  sister — Mrs. 
Stanhope — who  lives  as  near;  she  is  very  fond 
of  ridUg,  and  perhaps  we  may  all  some  day 
enjoy  a canter  together,  on  the  road.  ” 

“May  I trot?”  asked  Miss  Blossom,  looking 
at  me,  demurely. 

“ I trot  myself,”  said  I,  “but  I never  thought 
of  asking  a lady  to  do  it.”  At  that  time  almost 
all  ladies’  horses  were  trained  to  canter  or 
pace. 

“She  rides  like  a cavalryman!”  said  the 
Colonel,  proudly. 

A “Dear  father!”  exclaimed  Miss  Blossom, 
laughingly,  “you  oughtn’t  to  tell  every  body 
that,  or  they’ll  think  I’m  an  Amazon.  Believe 
me,  Mr.  Sedleigh,  I am  a woman  capable  of 
fears.” 

“I  am  sure,  Miss  Blossom,  that  you  wili 
never  find  lack  of  cavaliers  eager  to  quell 
I them.” 
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I could  not  refrain  from  showing  slightly,  in 
my  manner,  as  I rose  to  take  ray  leave,  that  I 
myself  had  no  objection  to  entering  that  knight- 
ly service. 

As  into  every  other  place  on  earth,  Lemuel 
Lonehand  presently  insinuated  himself  into  the 
Colonel’s  privacy.  I believe  that  if  he  had  want- 
ed to  get  inside  a safe,  that  fellow  could  have 
damped  one  side  of  him  and  lain  up  against  the 
iron  overnight,  with  the  certainty  of  having 
sucked  himself  once  through  and  back  again 
with  the  cash,  by  capillary  attraction,  before 
business  hours  in  the  morning.  He  could  get 
in  any  where.  If  there  wasn’t  a chink  he’d 
make  one  for  himself.  I don’t  say  he’d  be  a 
great  man  in  this  age — I don’t  think  he  would — 
but  cheek  was  not  so  common  in  my  day,  and 
Lemuel  was  what  the  new  lights  call  a fore- 
runner. 

One  day  when  we  were  dining  together  at 
Everie’s,  he  asked  mo  whether  I did  not  think 
that  Miss  Blossom  was  a delicious  creature.  I 
never  realized  how  far  Lemuel  Lonehand  and  I 
were  apart  until  I heard  him  speak  in  that  way 
of  a woman  in  whom  I was  interested,  *and 
thought  of  the  repulsion  Georgie  and  I would 
feel  for  him  if  we  ever  came  together. 

“I  think  Miss  Blossom  a very  agreeable 
young  lady,”  I answered,  coldly;  and  Lone- 
hand, after  one  of  the  sharp  looks  I have  before 
mentioned,  and  then,  turning  to  stare  out  of 
the  window,  in  a fit  of  pretended  abstraction, 
resumed  the  conversation  with  a 

uHeh — what?  Oh  yes!  wo  were  speaking 
of  Colonel  Blossom.  Have  you  seen  Massena 
lately?  Has  the  Colonel  any  idea  of  racing 
him?” 

“ Of  course  he  has.  The  horse  is  now  under 
train  for  that  purpose.” 

“ Have  you  shown  the  Colonel  Aladdin  ?”  • 

“No — why?” 

“ Simply  because  I thought  it  would  be  such 
a nice  plan  if  we  three — the  Colonel  on  Mas- 
sena, you  on  Aladdin,  and  I on  Tantrums,  could 
go  out  on  the  road  some  day  with  Miss  Georgie 
as  judge,  seated  upon  her  pet  Black-Hawk,  ac- 
companying us,  just  to  try  the  horses  and  enjoy 
the  dash.” 

Save  on  race-days  the  roads  about  Cafcptown 
were  as  vacant  as  they  were  good — and  there 
being  no  concourse  of  spectators  possible,  I re- 
garded Lonehand’s  proposition  as  much  less 
theatrical  than  it  would  seem  in  town  — infi- 
nitely less  so,  in  fact,  than  the  contraptions  I 
sec  nowadays  in  the  Central  Park,  where  Billy 
MacShoddy  drives  out  his  servants  in  a Wel- 
lerian  post-chaise,  holding  the  reins  of  a spank- 
ing four-in-hand ; where  young  Strykyle  trun- 
dles three  blowsy  country  girls  in  the  conc^ 
maker’s  imitation  of  their  congenial  marked 
basket,  under  the  impression  that  every  hidalgo 
on  a livery-stable  horse  takes  them  for  first- 
class  people  of  fashion ; where  Bion  Thifall  airs 
his  footman  behind  a tandem,  basking  in  the 
down-shed  glory  of  that  mighty  menial  as  if 
himself  were  the  proud  coachman  of  the  Jug- 


gernaut he  worshiped,  and  that  Juggernaut, 
represented  by  the  flunky,  were  the  God  of 
Stocks. 

I told  Lemuel  that  I had  no  objection  to 
breathing  my  horse  for  a short  brush  by  the 
side  of  his,  if  he  cared  to  try  animals,  sometftne 
during  the  next  week,  and  that  I thought  Colonel 
Blossom  would  not  dislike  a chance  of  giving 
his  new  purchase  a little  exercise.  The  lady  I 
did  not  engage  to  interest  in  the  project,  feeling 
reluctant  to  make  her  any  way  a subject  of  con- 
versation with  Lemuel. 

I mentioned  the  idea  to  the  Colonel,  and  he, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  told  it  to  his 
daughter.  As  naturally  she,  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm, begged  to  go  along.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  resisting  Georgie  Blossom,  even  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  same  family,  so  the  Colonel 
consented,  and  on  Thursday  of  the  week  follow- 
ing the  proposal,  we  four  left  the  gates  of  the 
hospitable  Huntington  Place,  an  hour  after  the 
most  recherche  of  lunches,  and  all  mounted 
upon  our  favorite  steeds. 

Lonehand  rode  brilliantly  well  that  day.  He 
had  Baid  the  truth — he  had  bought  & good  horse 
— a square  and  fair  trotter  inside  of  2.50,  who 
never  broke  in  coming  up.  to  that  time,  and  had 
no  visible  defect  save  a slight  gingerliness  about 
his  slower  step.  When  we  walked,  I thought 
that  Tantrums  seemed  a little  tender  about  the 
fore-hoofs,  as  if  he  had  once  been  pumiced,  or 
now  had  sand-crack,  and  would  have  suspected 
that  his  master  unconsciously  revealed  this  state 
of  things  when  he  told  me  the  horse  was  good 
for  a short  brush,  lmd  not  the  defect  disappeared 
entirely  when  the  feet  were  in  rapid  motion. 
Lonehand  seemed  a piece  of  his  horse.  At  no 
stage  of  the  trot  was  there  an  articulation  vis- 
ible. You  could  not  see  daylight  under  him 
the  thickness  of  sixpence— *he  was  apparently 
framed  in  with  Tantrums,  and  his  jet-black 
forward-looking  eyes  were  bright  and  hand- 
some. 

The  Colonel  and  his  daughter  rode,  as  he 
had  said,  like  cavalrymen.  The  former  was 
one,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  one — and  their 
school  was  the  school  of  the  army — not  os  pre- 
cise ns  Lonehand’s,  but  utterly  fearless  and 
dashing.  I never  saw  a woman  sit  her  saddle 
better  than  Miss  Blossom,  or  feel  her  stirrup  as 
well.  The  perfect  of  rhythm,  elasticity,  and 
grace  were  visible  in  every  accommodation  of 
her  poise  to  the  swing  of  her  thorough-bred’s 
long  stride ; indeed  she  rode  so  easily  that  there 
was  no  conscious  accommodation  at  all ; bat  she 
was  as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as  on  her 
feet.  With  her  high-necked  black  habit  fast- 
ened by  one  of  the  Colonel’s  army  buttons  against 
the  throat,  whose  soft  whiteness  it  relieved,  and 
borne  in  rich  folds  behind  by  that  frolicsome 
page,  the  breeze  of  our  motion  ; with  her  lux- 
uriant brown  curls  straining  at  the  simple  crim- 
son ribbon  which  restrained  them  from  taking 
whole  holiday  with  the  same  mischievous  play- 
mate ; with  her  eyes  dancing  to  the  twin-music 
of  health  and  enthusiasm,  her  checks  suffused 
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with  the  velvety  glow  of  a prize  rare-ripe ; her 
lips  like  breathing  coral,  the  half-parted  clasp 
of  a casket  of  pure  pearls  ; her  voice  cheery  as 
Christmas  bells,  whether  she  spoke  to  man  or 
horse;  her  jaunty  little  hat  (no  abominable 
man’s  tile,  for  she  was  a thorough  woman,  and 
had  none  of  the  man-style  about  her)  perched  a 
trifle  on  one  side,  and  trimmed  simply  with  a 
single  Parana  humming-bird,  who  dipped  his 
rainbow-head  over  the  brim  as  if  he  had  merely 
lighted  to  inquire  how  she  did  her  hair  into  that 
bewitching  spiral  with  a view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  plumage — with  these  and  all 
the  other  attractions  (which  I won’t  dwell  on 
before  young  men  of  this  generation,  that  being 
sheer  cruelty,  and  tending  only  to  render  them 
dissatisfied  with  the  present)  Georgie  Blossom 
was  a woman  to  make  a man  feel  more  as  if 
he’d  like  to  go  and  talk  with  his  mother  than  any 
I ever  saw  before  or  since. 

That  was  a breather  of  a sentence  ; but  when 
Fm  descriptive  I’m  enthusiastic,  and  when  I’m 
enthusiastic  breathers  are  my  way.  Pass  the 
Glenlivat,  and  I’ll  get  down  from  my  lofty  car- 
riage and  enter  what  the  unintentionally  pun- 
ning French  call  the  “style  coujrt”  Where 
it's  carried  to  excess — the  literary  gentleman  is 
asleep  on  the  bearskins,  so  there  are  no  knuckles 
to  be  rapped — I think  a better  name  for  it  is  the 
Quarter-Horse  style,  and  that  is  just  one-fourth 
as  bad  as  the  One-Horse  style,  which  is  very 
good  of  its  kind,  having  made  many  an  honest 
fellow  his  fortune. 

As  for  my  own  horse  he  behaved  very  well, 
and  I rode  as  usual.  Of  course  we  could  not 
have  a regular  race,  but  wo  got  a pretty  fair  test 
of  the  speed  of  our  animals.  I perceived  that 
in  a trot  of  three  miles  our  horses  would  string 
in  about  the  following  order : Massena,  my  own 
horse,  and  Tantrums — Miss  Blossom’s  horse  giv- 
ing the  gentlemen  no  reason  to  hold  back  for 
him  out  of  courtesy,  but  not  particularly  noted 
at  present,  as  being  the  judge’s  and  out  of  the 
trial. 

I saw  that  Miss  Blossom  shared  my  estimate 
of  the  horses,  and  could  not  but  admire  the 
slight  look  of  concern  with  which,  on  our  home- 
stretch, she  was  evidently  pondering  the  prob- 
lem how  to  act  the  part  of  judge,  when  in  all 
truth  she  had  to  say  that  her  father’s  horse  wag 
the  best  of  the  lot,  and  mine  next,  while  Lem- 
uel Lonehand’s  was  only  the  third,  and  her  own 
untrained  Black-Hawk  easily  even  with  him. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  when  I had  seen  how  she  had 
admired  Lonehand’s  splendid  riding,  I felt  a lit- 
tle inclination  to  be  jealous,  for  it  couldn’t  help 
seeming  to  me  all  the  time  that  I wasn’t  riding 
nearly  so  well  myself,  and  I loved  her  more  and 
more  as  wo  rode  side  by  side,  every  time  that 
the  breezy  folds  of  her  habit  touched  mv  stirrup. 
But  now  I absolutely  pitied  the  man,  for,  under 
a mask  of  scrupulous  external  courtesy,  I was 
sure  I saw  a sort  of  blind  animal  sense  that  luck 
was  down  on  him,  and  determination  to  be  some- 
how even  with  it,  regardless  whom  the  vendetta 
might  strike  incidentally.  I knew  that  he  was 


desperately  hard  up ; I believed,  all  the  more 
for  his  denying  it,  that  he  wished  to  sell  Tan- 
trums to  the  Colonel  or  me ; I had  all  a lover’s 
suspicion  that  he  was  aiming  at  Miss  Blossom 
with  a view  to  his  own  selfish  happiness  and 
fortune;  I knew  that,  as  a sporting  man,  lie 
would  have  immensely  valued  the  prestige  which 
in  the  eyes  of  many  a horsewoman  attaches  to 
the  man  who  bestrides  the  winning  trotter;  and 
now  that  he  had  lost  all  his  throws,  I felt  that 
to  receive  the  sentence  of  discomfiture  from  the 
woman  with  whom  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
lost  an  advantage,  would  be  as  galling  to  his 
craftily  cloaked  pride  ns  it  was  painful  to  her 
womanly  sensitiveness.  I wanted  to  intervene 
for  them  both,  but  I rode  so  near  her  skirt  side 
(the  Colonel  having  the  other)  that  I could  see 
the  whole  play  of  her  beautiful  unconscious  feat- 
ures through  the  few  seconds  she  was  pondering 
the  problem,  and,  spell-bound  by  the  attractions 
of  a sweet  mind  so  frankly  using  the  instrument  • 
of  so  sweet  a face,  I w'ould  not  speak ; thus  she 
came  to  her  own  conclusions.  Finally  the  face 
brightened  as  its  coral  lips  pursed  to  chirrup  the 
Black-Hawk  an  encouragement. 

“ Now  let  us  hear  the  judge,”  said  Lonehand, 
like  a plucky  fellow  meeting  his  expected  doom 
half-way ; and  I felt  sure  the  judge  was  ready. 

Miss  Blossom  smiled  at  Lemuel  with  a degree 
of  radiance  which  might  have  neutralized  the 
effect  of  a sentence  to  instant  execution,  and  re- 
plied that  she  had  entirely  failed  in  her  appro- 
priate duties. 

“I  was  so  much  interested  in  looking  at  the 
horses  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,”  said  Miss 
Blossom,  “that  the  scientific  entirely  escaped 
me.  They  were  a nice  sight!  I was  much 
obliged  to  all  you  gentlemen  for  holding  back  so 
as  not  to  distance  my  little  untrained  Black- 
Hawk,  but  I’d  far  rather  have  been  in  front  of 
you  to  see  you  coming.” 

“We’ll  be  glad  to  givo  you  a chance,  Miss 
Blossom,”  said  I,  prompted  by  a sudden  sugges- 
tion. “ Suppose  we  three  gentlemen  put  up  n 
trifle  apiece  for  a piece  of  silver  to  be  called 
‘The  Blossom  Cup,’  each  of  us  entering  his 
horse  for  three-mile  heats,  and  leaving  the  com- 
petition open  to  any  comers  from  within  this  or 
Columbia  County.  That  will  give  us  an  extra 
trot  this  season,  and  by  putting  an  adequate 
force  at  the  course-gates  wc  can  so  entirely  keep 
out  the  riff-raff*  that  the  judge’s  scat  will  be  a 
throne  as  worthy  of  Miss  Blossom’s  acceptance 
as  that  of  the  ‘Darby.’  ” 

Miss  Blossom  threw  me  a quiet  glance  of 
gratitude  for  coming  up  as  her  Blucber  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  hearty  old  Colonel,  who  was 
in  for  every  kind  of  sport,  instantly  signified  his 
satisfaction  with  the  arrangement.  Lonehands 
manner  did  not  change  an  atom  in  view  of  my 
proposal,  but  with  a*  partly  persuasible  air  h • 
began  turning  it  over  as  if  it  were  a question 
whether  to  yield  to  an  amiable  weakness  and 
do  us  a favor ; then  finally  decided  for  his  weak- 
ness by  consenting  that  the  favor  should  be  done 
“on  any  day,”  said  Lemuel,  considerately — 
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“any  day  when  the  Colonel  and  you  would  like 
to  try  it  again.” 

It  was  agreed  at  the  dinner  which,  upon  the 
Colonel's  insisting,  Lonehand  and  I took  at  the 
Huntington  Place  on  the  conclusion  of  our  ride, 
that  the  cup  should  be  designed  by  me,  ordered 
by  Lemuel,  named  after  the  Colonel,  and  sub- 
scribed for  by  us  all ; that  although  delicacy 
forbade  that  Georgie  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
race,  she  was  still  to  have  a place  on  the  sub- 
lime altitude  of  that  functionary’s  stand ; and 
that  the  Colonel  was  to  name  the  day  for  the 
match  a fortnight  before  it  was  trotted,  our  own 
horses  going  at  once  into  train.  With  that  un- 
derstanding Lonehand  and  I left  the  Colonel’s 
hospitable  parlor  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  evening 
of  our  ride.  If,  as  I still  believe,  Georgie’s  good- 
night  clasp  of  the  hand  was  more  lingering  than 
before ; and  if,  as  I also  believe,  Lonehand  saw 
it — that  accounted  for  a singular  look  under  his 
# scrupulous  mask  of  courtesy  as  he  bowed  him- 
self out  of  the  door — a look  as  if  he  had  seen 
his  way  clear  to  square  accounts  with  the  luck 
that  was  down  on  him. 

The  Colonel  followed  us  out  on  his  broad 
veranda  to  look  at  the  weather.  “The  sky 
threatens,”  said  he ; then  putting  out  his  hand, 
* ‘ I feel  the  drops  already.  Gentlemen,  you  had 
better  come  back  and  wait  till  the  shower  passes.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Lemuel,  with  urbanity. 
“ It  may  annoy  Mr.  Sedlcigh,  in  which  case  don’t 
le  me  take  him  away ; as  for  myself,  I am  tough- 
ened to  this  kind  of  weather.” 

“I’m  sorry  I’m  obliged  to  excuse  myself  from 
accepting  your  kind  offer,”  said  I.  “I  have 
much  to  do  in  the  morning,  and  must  be  about 
early.  I’m  afraid  your  hospitality  would  make 
me  a late  riser.” 

“If  you  will  not  accept  an  old  campaigner’s 
advice,  at  least  take  his  company,”  said  the  Col- 
onel. “It  is  pitch  dark,  and  this  house  has 
been  so  long  vacant  that  the  lane  from  the  main 
road  is  not  in  as  good  order  as  it  will  be  pres- 
ently. Let  me  have  my  pony  saddled  and  go 
with  you.  If  it  rains  I’m  afraid  you  may  slip 
and  get  mired,  or  worse,  by  running  into  the 
ditches.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Sir ! don’t  speak  of  it,  I beg !” 
replied  I ; “I  know  all  this  place  of  old — ” 

“Besides,”  observed  Lonehand,  pointing  at 
the  sky,  as  it  cracked  like  a brittle  dyke  to  show 
reservoirs  of  blinding  fire  through  the  fissures, 
“the  lightning  has  become  our  Street  Commis- 
sioner, and  furnishes  gas  gratis  to-night.” 

“ Unfortunately,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  a Cro- 
ton Board  to  provide  you  with  water-privileges 
on  terms  as  easy,”  remarked  the  Colonel. 

“ Well,”  returned  Lonehand,  as  the  thunder 
rumbled  on  the  brazen  floor  and  jolted  down  the 
iron  stairs  of  heaven,  “we’ll  have  free  music 
too,  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  A case  in  which  the 
festival  of  the  elements  still  follows  the  munici- 
pal Corporation’s  fashion.” 

We  gave  the  Colonel’s  hand  a parting  grasp, 
took  the  reins  from  the  hand  of  the  groom, 
leaped  to  our  saddles,  and  were  off. 


All  the  Colonel  had  said  was  true.  It  was 
dark  as  pitch.  The  lane  to  the  road  was  very 
bad.  We  had  come  from  the  gate  to  dinner  at 
the  house  by  a bridle  path  across  the  fields. 
This  was  now  out  of  the  question.  We  could 
not  see  our  horses’  heads,  and  the  trail  was  not 
sufficiently  well  trodden  or  familiar  to  them  for 
us  to  trust  their  pilotage.  So  we  felt  our  way 
gingerly  along,  Lemuel  now  and  then  swearing 
the  most  extravagant  oaths  in  such  a bland  and 
unexcited  voice  that  at  a distance  of  ten  feet, 
where  one  could  only  hear  his  voice,  you  might 
have  thought  he  was  morely  interchanging  the 
compliments  of  the  season  with  some  invisible 
acquaintance. 

I was  a little  ahead  of  him,  about  thirty  rods 
from  the  lodge,  when  he  called  to  me  that  his  mar- 
tingale strap  had  broken  at  the  circingle,  and  was 
slapping  his  horse’s  legs  till  the  animal  seemed 
frenzied.  I turned  Aladdin  and  went  back  to 
assist  him.  Tantrums  was  plunging  violently 
in  the  dark,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  dismount, 
I put  my  arm  through  Aladdin’s  snaffle-rein, 
trusting  to  his  tried  stanch  ness,  while  I felt  for 
the  broken  martingale.  To  my  surprise  nothing 
of  the  sort  could  be  discovered.  I stood  up  and 
was  telling  Lonehand  that  he  was  mistaken 
when  Tantrums  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  pawing 
the  air  so  high  that  I could  feel  the  clots  of  mire 
fall  on  my  cheek.  Just  then  came  the  most 
tremendous  lightning  flash  of  the  storm.  It  set 
the  whole  sky  on  fire,  and  in  its  momentary  ef- 
fusion of  noonday  brightness  I had  time  for  one 
comprehensive  look,  from  head  to  hoof,  at  the 
horse  and  his  rider.  Tantrums  was  poised  in  a 
position  nearly  perpendicular ; and  pressing  for- 
ward on  his  neck  to  urge  him  down  upon  me, 
Lonehand  sat  him  with  a face  whose  cool  de- 
termined deviltry  has  no  superior  in  the  dreams 
of  Fuseli  or  Dord.  The  sight  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world — a grand  eques- 
trian statue  of  Murder,  carved  out  of  the  black 
marble  of  solid  Midnight  by  an  instantaneous 
chisel  of  Lightning.  It  did  not  vex  or  frighten 
me.  I admired  it  as  I admire  Milton’s  warring 
Satan ; whether  it  was  wicked  or  hurtful  did 
not  strike  me,  and  I should  doubtless  have  been 
hammered  the  next  moment  to  a bloody  pomace 
under  Tantrum’s  hoofs,  had  not  my  own  horse 
looked  at  the  matter  in  a less  aesthetic  way,  and, 
with  a snort  of  terror  almost  human,  jerked  me 
by  the  elbow  through  his  bridle,  rudely  but  safe- 
ly out  of  the  way. 

“liide  on,  Lonehand,”  said  I,  shortly ; “ there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  horse,  and  mine 
has  torn  the  buckle-tongue  out  of  his  bridle.” 

He  made  offers  of  assistance,  but  I simply 
repeated  “Ride  on;”  and,  knotting  my  rein, 
jumped  to  the  saddle.  For  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  fork,  where  our  paths  diverged  after  leav- 
ing the  gate,  I kept  him  a little  in  front  of  me, 
on  the  whip-hand,  as  sedulously  as  the  help  of 
an  occasional  sky-lantern  offered  by  the  light- 
ning enabled  me.  He  still  seemed  to  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  pacifying  his  horse,  but 
got  breath  between  the  latter’s  capers  to  apolo- 
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gize  most  heartily  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused 
me,  and  express  his  astonishment,  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  the  broken  martingale, 
at  the  behavior  of  Tantrutns.  He  drew  a long 
sigh,  and  said  he  should  have  to  sell  him,  after 
all.  If  Tantrums  had  fatten  when  he  reared  at 
that  flash,  where  would  he,  Lonehand,  have 
been  now  ? I did  not  say  where  I thought.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  had  referred  only  to  his  own  danger— as  if 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  my  incurring  any — and 
ascribed  to  the  lightning,  which  was  my  Provi- 
dence, the  original  source  of  the  horse’s  frenzy, 
not  knowing  that  I had  seen  his  down-borne 
bridle,  his  spurring  heels,  his  crowding  chest, 
and  his  eyes  of  subtle  mischief. 

I was  as  brief  as  policy  permitted,  answering 
in  monosyllables  whenever  I could,  and,  despite 
myself,  throwing  my  good-night  at  Lonehand, 
when  we  parted,  like  a bone  at  a dog. 

The  next  day  his  ineffable  cheek  shed  its  ra- 
diance through  my  door  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Lonehand  came  to  be  commiserated. 
His  right  arm  was  in  a sling.  On  the  way 
home  Tantrums  had  slipped,  he  said,  and  badly 
sprained  his  hand  in  struggling  to  rise.  When 
I looked  at  the  wonderful  get-up  of  the  fellow  I 
admired  it  too  much  to  kick  him  down  the  steps 
— or  let  him  know  in  plain  terms  that  I believed 
his  sprain  a hum,  and  himself  an  assassin. 
That  ho  was  the  latter  I had  that  kind  of  proof 
which,  like  the  private  papers  in  the  “lost” col- 
umn of  an  advertising  sheet,  is  of  no  value  to 
any  body  but  the  owner.  I knew  it — but  to  a 
person  who  had  not  seen  that  lightning-statue 
hewn  suddenly  from  the  quarry  of  solid  dark- 
ness, Lonehand’s  explanation,  that  the  flashes 
made  his  horse  unmanageable,  would  carry  irre- 
sistible conviction,  and  my  view  would  seem  ex- 
cited or  mistaken.  Seeing  the  ineffable  cool- 
ness of  Lonehand,  I resolved  that  I would  be  as 
cool  as  he;  commit  myself  by  no  act  of  vio- 
lence ; let  him  think,  as  we  said  in  California, 
“that  he  was  playing  me  for  a Chinaman;” 
and  lie  for  him,  as  low  and  patiently  as  if  I 
were  waiting  for  bay-snipe.  Such  men  always 
show  their  hands  in  time.  The  most  indiscreet 
and  unwary  of  pigeons  is  a hawk,  so  bedazzled 
by  confidence  in  his  own  bad  success,  that  he 
flies  into  the  net  or  springs  the  trap  before  he 
knows  it.  Lonehand  would  not  stop  at  last 
night’s  villainy — I would  be  ready  for  him. 

“I  have  an  hour  to  entertain  you  this  morn- 
ing, Lonehand,”  said  I,  “ after  which  an  engage- 
ment takes  me  away.  Let’s  lunch,  meanwhile.” 
I rang  the  bell,  gave  my  orders  to  the  kitchen,  re- 
questing Ellen  to  show  Mr.  Lonehand  up  to  the 
Rose  Room,  that  he  might  make  his  toilet. 

After  the  two  had  disappeared  up  stairs  I 
did,  on  the  principle  of  “every  thing’s  fair  in 
war,”  what  was  as  repugnant  as  it  was  neces- 
sary— I played  the  spy  on  my  guest.  Next  to 
the  Rose  Room  was  the  Green  Room — (both 
called  from  the  color  of  their  furniture  and  hang- 
ings)— and  between  these  a large  closet,  which  I 
had  formerly  fitted  up  for  use  as  a chamber  of 


experiment  in  some  researches  upon  polarized 
light.  This  had  a window  and  a door  on  each 
side  of  it — opening  severally  into  the  Green  and 
the  Rose  Rooms,  but  the  door  entering  the 
former  had  been  nailed  up,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  silk  curtain  on  the  Green  Room  side  of 
the  adjoining  window.  When  I had  heard 
Lonehand  lock  his  door,  I quietly  shut  myself 
into  the  Green  Room,  aud  ripping  a peep-hole 
in  the  curtain  with  my  pen-knife,  had  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  my  guests  motions  through 
the  opposite  window.  He  deliberately  took  off 
his  sling,  threw  it  on  the  bed  with  a sarcastic 
grin,  and,  straightening  himself  like  an  athlete, 
began  to  spar  the  air  vigorously  with  both  fists. 
Having  compensated  his  right  arm  for  the  self- 
control  and  weariness  of  the  last  few  hours,  he 
proceeded  to  wash  his  hands.  As  ho  turned  up 
his  cuffs,  I saw 'his  unpleasant  grin  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  He  was  looking  at  his  fore-arm  : he 
had  actually  stained  it  with  some  preparation 
which  made  the  most  natural  black-and-bluc 
spots  you  could  imagine,  all  along  the  track  of 
the  tendons!  Actually,  the  fellow  had  come 
prepared  to  hear  me  ask  to  see  his  arm.  Was 
this  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  suspicions  my 
manner  might  have  exhibited  in  parting  from 
him  last  night?  Or  to  throw  further  suspicion 
off  his  track,  after  the  commission  of  bad  deeds 
that  needed  a sound  right  arm  ? Or  was  it  only 
to  get  off  Tantrums  for  above  his  real  value  on 
somebody  green  enough  to  suppose  him  selling 
the  horse  for  mere  rcstiveness,  as  far  below  it? 
I could  not  tell.  Loneband's  stylo  of  cunning 
was  artistic  and  conscientious ; he  slighted  no- 
thing because  it  was  a small  job ; he  took  the 
same  religious  care  of  his  joints  and  surfaces  in 
tinkering  up  a tenpenny  treachery  and  an  un- 
pardonable sin  ; he  would  have  spent  equal  pains 
ou  the  make-up  of  his  sprain,  whether  he  meant 
merchandise  or  murder;  in  either  case  dyeing 
and  lying,  as  deep  as  stains  can  sink  into  arms 
or  conscience.  So  I was  not  sure  whether  he 
was  trying  to  sell  Tantrums  or  me. 

During  the  lunch  I felt  conscious  that  Lone- 
hand’s  eyes  were  riveted  on  me  every  moment 
my  own  were  off  of  him.  I stood  his  scrutiny 
with  stoicism,  and  he  parted  from  me,  as  we 
rose  from  the  table,  with  an  air  of  assured  famil- 
iarity, which  showed  that  he  believed  my  sus- 
picions entirely  dispelled,  or  never  in  exist- 
ence. 

My  engagement  was  one  made  to  myself, 
and  of  a kind  which  I particularly  meant  to 
keep  — being  none  other  than  to  ride  out  to 
the  Huntingdon  Place,  and  learn  from  Miss 
Blossom’s  own  lips  whether  I had  been  playing 
teetotum  with  my  heart  only  to  turn  up  cipher. 
I was  very  much  in  hope  she  loved  me ; but  the 
remaining  “perhaps,”  which  had  seemed  so 
small  a flaw  in  the  happiness  of  my  love’s  ear- 
lier and  more  speculative  stages  within  the  last 
two  months  had  come  to  look  like  a gap  I must 
mend,  with  my  very  life,  if  necessary. 

It  was  a sunny,  breezy  afternoon  when  I 
emerged  from  the  shrubbery  hedging  the  Col- 
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onel’s  cross-cut  bridle-path  and  came  upon  tho 
broad,  gravelly  terrace  before  his  veranda.  The 
house  already  showed  that  after  its  long  neglect 
it  once  more  had  a mistress.  A beautiful  Wis- 
taria had  been  reclaimed  and  set  erect  against 
the  pillars,  where  it  shook  an  ethereal  fragrance 
from  its  purple-blue  censers,  in  company  with  a 
Virginia  creeper,  a woodbine,  and  an  ivy,  whose 
delicate  leaves  dappled  the  mosaic  floor  with 
dancing  shadows.  For  a space  of  six  feet  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  veranda  and  the  gravel 
extended  a bed  so  crowded  with  blue  violets, 
pansies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  mignonnette,  helio- 
trope, and  infant’s-breath  that  the  ground  was 
almost  invisible,  and  Flora  herself  could  have 
stretched  her  goddess  limbs  upon  no  daintier 
couch  than  this  lovely  cushion  of  living  color 
and  perfume.  To  its  very  edge,  next  the  house, 
the  lawn  was  a sea  of  luxuriant  green,  its  far 
wind-rippled  spots  like  those  on  the  ocean  floor 
where  stray  zephyrs  make  a silvery  blot  in  tho 
sunshine,  and  islanded  with  grand  old  oaks, 
maples,  beeches,  and  European  lindens,  whose 
boughs  hung  so  low,  in  all  the  affluence  of  nature, 
as  to  touch  the  wavy  grass  and  make  a continuous 
shore  of  greenery  all  round  the  trunks.  But  the 
loveliest  object  about  all  this  summery  archipel- 
ago was  on  its  main  shore,  not  on  its  expanse  ; 
for,  half  in  golden  sunlight  and  half  in  breeze- 
thrilled  shadow,  Miss  Blossom  sat  netting  a purse 
for  her  father,  on  a rustic  seat  near  the  west  pil- 
lars— dressed  in  the  simplest  of  white  muslins, 
cut  as  it  was  comme  il  faut  twenty  years  ago  to 
cut  young  ladies’  summer-afternoon  dresses,  low- 
necked,  and  showing  a little  of  the  beautiful 
white  shoulders,  but  not  decollet^  thank  Heaven, 
in  our  present  party  style.  Over  those  beauti- 
ful shoulders  strayed  that  living  wealth  of  hair 
whose  curls  had  ensnared  me,  ns  you  know,  and 
the  look  of  analytical  anxiety  with  which  she 
compared  a portentous  colored  pattern  from  the 
embroidery  shop,  which  looked  like  nothing  in 
the  world  with  the  purse  which  was  expected  to 
be  exactly  like  it,  wa3  something  at  once  so 
sweet  and  droll  that  I laughed  for  glee  as  I sat 
Aladdin.  Then  putting  on,  as  was  due,  my 
reverent  face,  I came  to  the  tie-ring,  dismount- 
ed, hitched,  ascended  the  steps,  and,  taking  off 
my  hat,  stood  before  my  destiny. 

“Really,”  said  Miss  Blossom,  coming  to 
greet  me  with  a frank  smile,  “how  much — my 
father — will  be  relieved  about  you  !”  As  Colonel 
Blossom  already  knew  that  I had  got  home  safe, 
having  sent  down  his  servant  to  inquire  just  aft- 
er breakfast,  I felt  that  perhaps  Miss  Blossom 
might  not  mean  her  father  after  all.  This,  I 
confess,  emboldened  the  natural  modesty  of  my 
nature,  and,  so  to  speak,  gave  me  an  opening. 
I improved  it  by  taking  my  seat  at  Miss  Geor- 
gie’s  side,  and,  upon  the  discovery  that  Colonel 
Blossom  was  at  his  nap,  inspecting  the  purse  in- 
tended for  him  rather  closer  than  was  necessary 
for  its  successful  completion. 

How  my  interest  in  the  manufacture  gradual- 
ly extended  itself  to  the  craftswoman,  and  by 
what  sweet  gradations  we  two  slid  from  common- 


1 place  to  romance,  from  romance  to  its  quintes- 
sential phase  of  real  nineteenth  century  love- 
making,  I might  poorly  limn  to  your  youthful 
imaginations;  but  “woe  be  he,”  says  Cupid, 
“who  betrays  my  secrets — worse  than  Prome- 
theus’s shall  his  fate  be,  since  his  vulture  tears 
tho  heart  not  the  liver.”  Remembering  the 
classic,  I leave  you  to  learn  the  mysteries  for 
yourselves— supposing  there’s  any  such  poor  tim- 
ber in  you  that  you  don’t  know  them  already. 

I therefore  leave  a gap  in  this  history  up  to 
the  time  when  I sat  with  her  hand  in  mine  and 
heard  her  heart  throb,  as  she  drooped  her  black 
lashes,  not  daring  to  let  me  look  in  her  eyes, 
lest  she  should  betray  at  once  whatever  the 
truth  was. 

What  was  it — pity  or  love?  She  had  not 
spoken.  Not  daring  to  let  her  speak,  in  doubt 
if  my  suit  had  been  strongly  enough  pressed,  I 
kept  on  till  it  seemed  as  if  my  whole  heart  w’crc 
poured  out  at  her  feet.  I had  taken  from  my 
linger  a signet-ring  w ith  my  cipher  carved  on  a 
blood-stone  scutcheon ; I w*as  asking  her  to  wear 
it  while  she  thought  of  her  answer,  should  she 
need  time  for  reflection  ; I was  telling  her  that 
if  I durst  hope  to  be  so  happy,  I should  pray 
her  for  the  smallest  thing  that  had  touched  her 
— if  not  a ring  of  hers,  at  least  a ribbon  that 
had  bound  her  beautiful  hair,  or  a rosette  fallen 
from  her  slipper.  I pressed  her  hand  to  my 
lips,  and  sought  to  put  my  ring  upon  her  finger, 
when  the  hand  was  drawn  suddenly  away,  ami 
Miss  Blossom,  turning  toward  the  law  n,  uttered 
a suppressed  little  cry,  which  brought  me  to  my 
feet  instantly.  Lonehand,  with  his  right  arm 
still  in  sling,  ambled  through  the  shrubbery  on 
a livery-pony,  and  sat  before  us,  just  where  I 
had  struck  the  terrace.  In  spite  of  her  self-con- 
trol, which,  for  so  young  a girl  was  great,  she 
could  not  entirely  avoid  showing  Lonehand's 
practiced  eye  that  she  knew  of  twenty  openings 
in  the  shrubbery,  through  which  he  could  have 
seen  ns  at  his  leisure,  during  the  cat-like  ap- 
proach w'hich  he  must  have  made  to  the  house, 
seeing  that  his  beast’s  hoofs  never  betrayed  him 
till  he  was  on  us.  As  for  myself,  I had  no 
doubt  that  Lonehand  saw  us ; but  my  contempt 
for  his  character,  and  my  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  speedy  opportunity  fate  had  offered  him 
to  be  even  with  me  in  espionage,  acted  as  a sort 
of  outrigger  to  my  dignity,  and  I was  so  cncum- 
ber-cool  as  to  surprise  even  myself. 

The  commonplace  salutations  were  followed 
by  an  inquiry  after  Lonehand’s  arm,  sweetened 
by  an  amount  of  feminine  pity  which  it  vexed 
me  so  to  see  her  throw  away  on  that  arrant 
cheat,  that  I sat  down  hard  on  my  natural 
disposition  to  keep  it  from  jumping  up  and 
pitching  him  off  the  piazza.  Miss  Blossom 
presently  excused  herself,  and,  after  a few  min- 
utes* absence,  spent  by  Lonehand  in  adjusting 
his  sling,  and  myself  in  reading  memoranda, 
returned,  bringing  the  Colonel  with  her.  When 
I saw  that  she  had  his  support,  I felt  that  her 
self-possession  before  such  a man  as  Lonehand 
would  be  better  secured  by  the  absence  of  tho 
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originally  agitating  cause  ; so,  after  a few  min- 
utes* chat  with  the  Colonel,  I withdrew,  Lone- 
hand's  lynx-eye  leaving  me  no  comer  in  which 
I could  read  my  certain  sentence,  unknown  to 
him,  out  of  Miss  Blossom’s  lips  or  eyes.  Rid- 
ing home  alone,  I smote,  in  metaphor,  his 
mighty  cheek,  until, that  colossal  structure  was 
entirely  demolished.  1 did  not  swear  out  loud, 
but  as  would  be  said  by  that  literary  man  on 
the  bearskin  yonder,  my  subjective  imagery 
was  Oriental.  I deserved  correction  as  much  as 
that  filial  Dutchman  to  whom  the  paternal  one 
remarked:  “You  no  say  dam,  do  you,  you 
young  rascal  ? Den  I gives  you  a licking  pe- 
cause  you  dinks  him!” 

On  reaching  my  own  house,  I received  such 
ne^s  as  to  soften  my  mood.  During  my  ab- 
sence, a messenger  had  come  from  my  father’s, 
saying  that  he  was  seriously  ill  with  what  the 
doctors  supposed  to  be  typhus  fever — a disease 
in  those  days,  much  more  frequently  than  now, 
assuming  the  malignant  and  fatal  type. 

I sat  down  at  my  desk,  and  inclosed  my 
blood-stone  signet  in  a note  to  Miss  Blossom, 
substantially  reading  like  this: 

“My  dear  Miss  Dlossom, — I have  been  called  away 
suddenly  to  my  father's  side.  Me  is  in  sickness  and  danger 
of  death.  The  fact  that  this  severe  anxiety  has  fallen 
upon  me  may,  perhaps,  excuse  my  wish  to  set  my  mind 
more  at  rest  than  this  afternoon's  interruption  left  it, 
upon  another  subject  of  the  first  Importance.  My  address 
wUl  bo  at  Riverside  until  my  father's  cose  takes  a decided 
turn.  If  you  do  not  return  me  the  signet,  I shall  sustain 
myself  under  any  allotted  trouble  with  the  thought  that 
it  is  at  least  sealing  your  memory  with  my  name,  and  re- 
minding you  to  talk  of  mo  with  your  heart.  Till  I return 
I will  not  ask  you  the  latter's  advice,  or  your  own  conclu- 
sion. Yonr  obedient  servant, 

“Henry  Sedleiou,'* 

Is  that  the  way  wc  wound  up  letters  to  our 
sweet-hearts  in  my  day — and,  if  so,  was  I a con- 
temporary  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ? No,  you 
irreverent  youngsters ! Your  mothers  got  bet- 
ter courted  than  your  wives ! I wrote  lots  more 
— like  the  foregoing,  only  nicer;  but  if  you 
think  I’m  going  to  tell  you  what  it  was,  you’d 
better  go  to  Spain,  where  they  do  all  their 
sparking  outdoors. 

I then  gave  orders  to  Jim,  the  groom,  that 
no  one  should  approach  the  stables  during  my 
absence  without  his  personal  knowledge  and 
company,  and  sent  him  off  with  the  note  to* 
Miss  Blossom.  I could  see  him  wiping  his  eyes 
with  the  cuff  of  his  whip-arm,  until  he  went 
out  of  sight  round  the  turn  of  the  road.  He 
loved  my  father  dearly,  and  wanted  to  go  to 
him  with  me — but  I knew«thero  was  no  imme- 
diate need  for  him  there,  and  os  I could  trust 
no  one  else  to  take  care  of  good  old  Ellen  and 
the  horses,  I concluded  to  leave  him  behind, 
promising  to  send  for  him  post-haste  if  the  dan- 
ger got  imminent.  Ellen  had  packed  my  port- 
manteau while  I was  writing  the  note,  so  that 
Jim  had  hardly  left  the  gate  for  the  Colonel’s 
before  I was  whirling  away  in  another  direction, 
on  the  seat  of  the  sulky  which  had  brought  my 
father’s  messenger. 

I will  not  annoy  you  with  troubles  which  were 


only  in  posse ; and  as  ray  father  did  not  die,  but 
is  living  yet,  thank  God,  at  the  hale  old  age 
of  eighty-three  years,  I’ll  dismiss  the  whole  sick- 
ness by  saying  that  it  was  a painful  and  danger- 
ous season  of  suspense  to  all  of  us,  taking  more 
than  six  weeks  to  run  to  a happy  terminatibn. 
Miss  Blossom  did  not  send  back  the  ring,  and 
that  gave  me  courage  through  the  worst  anxie- 
ty. I heard  at  least  twice  a week  from  Jim, 
through  letters,  telling  me,  in  a cramped  hand, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  three 
a.m.,  by  the  light  of  a barn-vard  lantern,  and 
with  one  broken  tine  of  a stablc-fork,  that  “ tho 
hosses  woz  oil  well,  and  he  never  seized  to  prey 
for  Measter  Sedleigh,  an’  Master  Arry.”  Sev- 
eral times  during  my  father’s  illness  Colonel 
Blossom ^ent  a servant  to  inquire  how  he  was; 
and  tho  man  never  failed  to  bring  a beautiful 
bouquet,  within  whose  fragrant  tufts  I found  a 
small  slip  of  paper,  signed  in  a hand  as  femi- 
nine as  that  which  had  evidently  arranged  the 
flowers — “Georgie  Blossom,”  under  a warm 
oval,  stamped  with  the  cipher  on  my  signet. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  week  my  fa- 
ther showed  that  which,  in  any  American,  is  a 
sign  of  returning  vitality — he  called  for  the  lat- 
est paper,  and  it  was  brought  him.  We  arc  all 
a sporting  family — so  he  instantly  turned  the 
sheet  down  at  tho  racing  column.  His  eye, 
with  restored  clearness,  glided  along  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Union  and  Fashion.  He  read,  wit# 
a benevolent  smile,  the  account  of  certain  won- 
derful time  made  by  horses  whose  opponents, 
he  knew,  before  his  sickness,  to  have  been 
bought  off  by  speculators  on  the  winner’s  sale. 
Finally,  he  reached  the  announcement  of  a 
trot  on  the  Lewisville  course,  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  away  from  us,  in  an  adjoining 
county. 

Hero  his  eye  stopped  for  a minute,  and  then 
he  said : 

“You  still  have  Aladdin,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  father.  I never  in  my  life 
thought  of  parting  with  any  birthday  gift  of 
yonrs.” 

“ Do  you  know,  I always  felt  a great  deal  of 
confidence  in  that  horse — even  ns  a colt,  when 
I first  had  him.  Now,  Harry,  I know  I’m  sick 
and  feeble,  and  perhaps  this  may  he  a sick  man’s 
fancy,  but  it  happens  to  seem  to  me  that  Td  so 
much  like  to  have  Aladdin  in  that  trot ! I see 
it  comes  off  one — three — seven — nine  days  from 
now — yes,  next  Tuesday  week.  Can  you  send 
Aladdin,  think  you  ?” 

“To  be  sure,  and  go  down  there  myself  to 
superintend  him,  if  it  will  please  you.” 

“I  think  it  will  almost  make  me  well !” 

Knowing  how  often  the  longings  of  a conva- 
lescent are  indicative,  I determined  at  once  to 
gratify  my  father;  but  had  hardly  sat  down  to 
write  Jim  the  letter  arranging  matters,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  whether  Colonel  Blossom  had 
not  appointed  the  identical  day  advertised  at 
Lewisville  for  the  Camptown  trot,  open  to  all 
comers,  in  which  our  own  and  any  body  clsc’s 
trotters  were  to  compete  for  the  silver  cup,  al- 
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ready  procured,  as  per  agreement,  by  Lone- 
hand. 

Feeling  bothered  on  this  point,  I wrote  a pre- 
liminary note  to  Colonel  Blossom,  saying,  that 
in  the  absorption  of  the  last  few  weeks  I had 
lost’  the  memorandum  which  might  have  assured 
me  whether  our  trot  was  on  for  the  day  sur- 
mised, and  begging  that  he  would  give  me,  at 
his  convenience,  the  necessary  information.  I 
then  told  Jim  to  have  Aladdin  ready  at  a mo- 
ment's notice,  and  dispatched  both  notes  by 
mail. 

My  father  got  better  and  better  during  the 
three  days  I waited  for  my  answers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  I heard  from  both  corre- 
spondents. Jim  returned  an  “Ay,  ay,  Sir!"  in 
his  quaint  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Colgnel  told 
me  that  I was  entirely  mistaken,  our  trot  having 
been  appointed  for  three  weeks  from  the  day 
mentioned  by  me.  The  latter  apologized  for 
his  shaky  handwriting  by  reminding  me  of 
the  rheumatism,  which  I knew  had  sometimes 
troubled  his  hands,  but  I felt  much  complimept- 
cd  by  the  care  which  he  had  taken  to  make  ev- 
ery" letter  in  the  note  scrupulously  regular,  de- 
spite the  pain  it  must  have  cost  him  to  look  out 
for  that  nicety. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  Colonel’s  letter  I wrote 
a line  to  bid  Jim  bring  Aladdin  at  once  over 
to  Riverside  for  training,  under  my  special 
%yc.  He  was  always  in  prime  condition,  but  I 
wanted  to  sec  him  fed,  exercised,  and  groomed, 
a few  days  before  he  went  on  the  course. 

My  father  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take 
his  toast,  propped  up  in  bed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  morning  that  I was  about  to  start  for  Lew- 
isville. I was  excavating  the  second  soft-boiled 
egg  of  my  early  breakfast  when  the  waiter  told 
me  that  a man  wanted  to  see  me,  in  the  sen- 
ants’  hall.  I went  down  at  once,  and  found 
Jim  there,  dusty  from  head  to  foot,  and  excited 
to  the  utmost  degree.  A boy  had  come  from 
the  Colonel’s,  late  the  night  before,  to  know 
whether  Aladdin  was  ready  for  the  trot  adver- 
tised on  the  Camptown  Course,  at  three  o’clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  present  day.  Jim  had 
returned  word  that  I was  still  at  Riverside,  the 
horse  with  me,  and  I expetting  to  send  him  into 
the  Lewisville  trial  at  the  very  moment  he 
ought  to  come  to  the  Camptown  stand.  Leav- 
ing this  message  behind  him,  and  filled  with 
anxiety  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  Jim  had 
driven  my  light  buggy  across  the  county,  be- 
hind one  of  the  double-team  horses  during  the 
night,  with  a faint  hope  of  saving  my  credit  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  Fine  old  fellow!  he  lies 
under  the  sod  now,  this  many  a day  ; and  as  I 
stand  by  that  green  lump  in  the  church-yard, 
where  he  waits  the  last  send-off,  I think  how 
few  fellows  step  about  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
grass,  as  loyal  as  he  that  lies  beneathV  He 
died  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  got  in  my 
service,  three  winters  after  the  occurfences  I’m 
relating. 

Jim  was  perfectly  astonished  when  I told  him 
of  the  letter  I had  received  from  the  Colonel, 


and  begged  permission  to  see  it.  My  corre- 
spondence on  horse  matters  was  always  shown 
him,  and  a better  cabinet  officer,  or  secretary 
of  the  stables,  than  Jim,  a doser-mouthed  confi- 
dant, or  a discrccter  counselor,  never  existed 
among  my  acquaintance.  He  bad  seen  several 
notes  from  Colonel  Blossom,  and  when  I handed 
him  this  one,  he  mounted  a pair  of  horn  specta- 
cles, and  cross-examined  the  letter  like  a divorce- 
lawyer.  After  turning  it  upside  down,  side- 
ways, inside  out,  and  edgewise,  ho  remarked, 
gravely : 

“It  do  look  main  like  Meastcr  Blossom’s 
hand.” 

“Look!  It  is,  isn’t  it?’’ 

“If  I was  put  upon  my  Bible-oath,  Meastcr 
’Arry,  I couldn’t  say  solemn  as  how  it  isn’t,  nor 
again,  could  I otherwise  say  solemn  as  how  it  is ; 
but,  begging  your  pardon,  Measter  ’Arry,  for  the 
term,  if  I was  to  speak  as  man  to  man,  you 
know,  I should  state  my  opinion  as  it  isn’t — to 
a degree  of  conviction." 

The  roundness  of  this  closing  expression  was 
a source  of  great  comfort  to  the  old  fellow, 
while  the  honest  earnestness  and  truth  of  nature 
which  he  threw  into  his  “ marc  to  man”  are 
quite  inimitable.  When  he  said  that,  he  always 
meant  to  give  his  utmost  guarantee.  I could 
not  doubt  that  ho  believed  the  letter  a forg- 
ery. Still  keeping  it  in  his  hand,  he  scruti- 
nized it  more  closely,  and  at  length  said : 

“It’s  noat  the  Colonel’s  usual  pcaapcr, 
Meast’r  ’Arry” — and  showed  me  the  water-mark 
of  a ream  which  had  been  sent  me  from  Paris 
as  a present  when  I was  a child  of  ten.  I rec- 
ollected having  laid  a quire  of  it  on  my  library 
table  the  morning  I last  rode  up  to  the  Colo- 
nel’s. But  perhaps  the  Colonel  had  written 
the  letter  in  my  library  ? No — that  could  not 
be ; he  distinctly  stated  that  he  was  confined  to 
the  house  with  rheumatism.  It  was  possible, 
but  extremely  unlikely,  that  he  had  any  paper 
of  the  rare  and  antiquated  stamp  which  my  own 
bore.  Heretofore  I had  paid  no  attention  to 
these  inconsistencies;  but  now  I saw  irresist- 
ible circumstantial  evidence  that  the  letter  bad 
been  written  in  my  own  library,  and  by  quite 
another  person  than  Colonel  Blossom. 

“Well,  Jim,’*  said  I,  after  reflection,  “an 
enemy  hath  done  this,  and  wc  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  I sent  Aladdin  to  Lewisville  yester- 
day, in  charge  of  the  jockey  who  is  going  to  ride 
him  to-day;  so  he  may  as  well  be  in  Guineq  for 
any  of  our  Camptown  purposes.” 

“May  I ax  what  jockey  he’s  trusted  to, 
Meast’r  ’Arry?” 

“To  Joe  Packer — isn’t  he  a good  man?” 

“ The  best  o*  men,  Meast'r  ’Arry.  He’ll  take 
as  good  care  of  your  horse  as  if  you  was  there 
yourself,  Sir,  and  win  for  you,  too,  Oi  shouldn’t 
wonder.** 

Jim  had  seen  before  I spoke  that  I keenly 
felt  the  necessity  of  being  at  the  Camptown 
race,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  I would  go. 
His  high  estimate  of  Joe’s  abilities  decided  me 
on  sending  a neighboring  horse-man  of  my  ac- 
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quaintance  to  act  as  my  representative  and 
Joe’s  counselor,  while  I myself  was  making 
the  best  time  I could  for  Camptown.  Having 
seen  him  off,  I had  a fresh  horse  put  in  the  bug- 
gy Jim  had  driven  over,  and,  with  him,  set  off 
instantly.  My  father  was  asleep,  so  I sent  my 
good-by  to  him,  telling  only  trusty  old  Margery, 
the  nurse,  that  I was  going  to  Camptown,  that 
my  true  address  might  be  known,  if  my  father 
$Jbt  worse  and  needed  me.  As  it  was,  he  ex- 
pected me  to  be  absent  several  days,  and  would 
not  worry. 

For  the  first  long  stretch  of  level  road  I reso- 
lutely avoided  all  thought  about  the  exact  course 
I should  pursue  after  reaching  Camptown.  I 
sent  my  iron-gray  spanking  along  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  let  the  delicious  morning 
wind  blow  all  the  cobwebs  out  of  my  brain,  and 
polish  the  windows  of  my  eyes.  There’s  nothing 
like  it  for  a freshener — knocks  your  cocktails 
into  a cocked  hat.  When  we  went  up  the  first 
long  hill  my  head  felt  cool  as  strawberry  ice, 
while  the  healthy  tingle  of  my  blood  was  like 
Champagne  frapp  6.  I accordingly  squared  my- 
self for  my  problem,  and  spent  the  next  ten  miles 
in  maturing  a method  which  will  develop  as  I 
proceed,  for  the  defeat  of  Lonehand’s  deep-laid 
plan  to  win  the  trot  by  treachery.  He  had  got 
my  horse  off  the  track,  but  the  Colonel’s  was 
still  in  his  way. 

I drove  at  once  to  the  Colonel’s,  on  reaching 
Camptown.  To  my  sore  disappointment,  she , 
whose  sight  would  have  been  my  fresh  inspira- 
tion, was  not  at  home,  having  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  pass  the  day  of  the  race  with  a fam- 
ily in  the  neighborhood  who  had  sons,  and  felt 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  certain  belle 
of  the  occasion  for  their  own  barouche.  The 
Colonel  welcomed  me  with  a melancholy  smile, 
and,  upon  my  showing  him  the  latter  which  had 
purported  to  come  from  him,  seemed  unable  to 
believe  his  eyes. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  ho,  “believe  me 
when  I tell  you  that  I now  lay  eyes  on  this 
document  for  the  first  time.” 

“ So  Jim  thought,  and  I was  prepared  to  find 
so.  Now,  who  could  have  done  this?” 

“ Somebody  who  intends  to  enter  his  horse 
this  afternoon,  and  was  afraid  to  match  him 
against  yours.” 

“It  must  have  been  some  one  who  watched 
your  mail  pretty  vigilantly,  else  how  was  it  that, 
though  I received  the  forgery,  I did  not  get 
your  genuine  answer  to  my  inquiry?” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know.  I certainly  wrote  one. 
Mr.  Lonehand  usually  drops  in  during  the  fore- 
noon, and  I recollect  was  at  lunch  the  day  I got 
your  letter.  I told  him  you  had  written,  asking 
a memorandum  of  our  appointment,  and  went 
from  the  table  to  the  library  to  answer  you. 
He  took  my  letter  down,  and  that  evening  told 
me  particularly  that  he  had  mailed  it.” 

“ Ah ! Lonehand,  heh  ? He  was  very  oblig- 
ing. Well,  that  letter  missed  me,  and  I got 
the  other.  Some  scamp,  who  wanted  my  horse 
off  the  track,  played  me  this  scurvy  trick.  But 
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never  mind.  I am  glad  your  horse  is  in  the 
trot,  any  way.”  § 

4 4 Oh  but,  my  dear  fellow,  he  isn't ! He’s  sud- 
denly gone  lame  in  the  off  fore-foot.  Hadn’t 
you  heard  that?  Oh  no!  Jim  started  after 
you  before  we  found  it  out.  It  was  discovered 
this  morning  by  the  groom,  as  he  curried  Mas- 
sena.” 

I fairly  bit  my  lip  with  vexation.  Had  the 
devil  come  to  his  accomplice’s  aid,  that  Lone- 
hand  should  be  the  only  one  of  our  original  trio 
to  have  his  horse  in  the  trot  ? Had  the  Col- 
onel dismissed  his  jockey,  I asked  him.  He 
had,  in  utter  despair  of  our  being  able  to  do  any 
thing  save  make  our  apologies  at  the  judges* 
stand,  and  participate  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Lonehand  beat  the  lesser  trotters  of  the  county. 

I looked  at  my  watch.  We  still  had  an  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  before  the  gates  would  be  shut 
on  the  last  entry  to  the  race. 

I told  the  Colonel  to  go  up  stairs  and  dress, 
promising  to  meet  him  in  half  an  hour.  Mean- 
while, I,  not  intending  to  change  my  clothes, 
lighted  a cigar,  and  walked  out  toward  the  sta- 
bles, wdth  a view  to  relieving  my  feverish  mind 
by  motion,  like  a lion  pacing  up  and  down  his 
cage. 

When  I reached  the  stables,  I was  struck 
with  a sadden  desire  to  inquire  after  the  condi- 
tion of  Massena ; so  I entered  the  stall-door. 

At  this  juncture  I received  an  illustration 
which  I shall  never  forget,  of  a pretty  little  fable 
read  in  iEsop  many  years  before.  Its  name  was 
the  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Here  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  going  back  a little  way. 

The  first  day  that  I ever  rode  up  to  call  at 
Colonel  Blossom’s  I was  annoyed  on  the  way 
from  the  gate  by  a very  bad  small  boy,  with  three 
unfreckled  spots  and  no  hat,  who  so  far  disap- 
proved of  my  horse’s  pace  as  to  follow  him  be- 
hind for  the  occasional  ministration  of  a scourge, 
compounded  from  thorn-locust  and  haw.  If  I 
had  not  known  that  the  Colonel  was  clearing  up 
the  Huntingdon  Place,  I should  have  discovered 
that  fact  when  I got  part  of  his  hedges  under 
my  horso’s  tail,  and  dismounted,  after  great 
peril  from  my  beast’s  rearing,  to  collar  the 
prodigal  son  of  the  gardener — a son  aged  seven 
years.  His  mother  lived  in  the  lodge,  he  said ; 
she  was  nursing  a baby,  and  would  be  scared 
to  death,  besides  which  he  would  never  do  so 
again — extenuating  facts  whose  plea  led  me  to 
let  him  off,  at  once  unthrashed  and  unshaken, 
after  solemn  exhortation  to  drive  horses  no  fast- 
er than  their  owners  wished. 

Tbis  small  boy  I now  saw  for  the  first  time 
since  my  admonition.  Ho  met  me  at  the  stall- 
door,  where  he  had  been  trying  to  play  knuckle- 
down  against  the  stable-boy  with  a lot  of  old 
sleigh-bells.  He  had  signally  conquered  in  this 
struggle,  and  was  in  that  triumphant  state  of 
mind  where  doing  a kindness  for  a friend  is  a 
simple  act  of  self-relief — even  when  one  gets 
older. 

So  lie  familiarly  accosted  me  with  : 

“ Guess  that’s  your  glove.” 
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As  he  handed  out  from  a tangle  of  fish-lines 
and  jack-knives  the  pocketed  article  correspond- 
ing to  his  description,  I recognized  as  plain  as 
day  a glove  of  Lonehand’s,  and  asked  the  Mouse 
to  tell  the  Lion  where  he  had  found  it. 

“Found  it  down  there  in  the  straw  under 
Massena,”  said  the  small  boy,  looking  at  me 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  expectantly,  like  a 
sort  of  unwashed  Talleyrand. 

I put  sixpence  into  his  hand.  (We  had  six- 
pences at  that  day.)  The  hand  was  almost  too 
small  to  close  over  it,  but  its  diaphoretic  effect 
on  the  boy’s  intellect  was  such  that  since  then  I 
have  never  wondered  at  homeopathic  practition- 
ers who  introduced  metallic  silver  into  their 
practice. 

I asked  Teddy,  who  had  visited  the  stables 
yesterday,  aud  he  told  me  with  alacrity  that 
nobody  had  been  there  but  the  Colonel’s  grooms 
and  jockey,  together  with  himself  and  a thin, 
black -faced  gentleman,  with  whiskers  on  his 
upper  lip — the  same  that  he’d  let  in  at  the  gate 
many  and  many  was  the  time.  How  long  had 
the  black-faced  gentleman  been  there,  and  was 
he  at  the  stables  any  time  during  the  day  with- 
out the  Colonel?  Teddy  said,  No — except 
that  he  smoked  tobacco  like  I was  doing;  and 
the  groom  said  it  would  set  the  stable  afire  some 
day,  and  then  we’d  see — after  which  he  pitched 
his  cigar  over  the  fence,  and  went  into  the  stalls 
to  see  how  the  horse  was  getting  on  for  to-mor- 
row’s race.  Teddy  and  the  groom  went  down 
to  dinner  at  the  lodge  together,  said  the  former, 
leaving  Mr.  Lonchand  at  the  stables  till  they 
returned. 

The  Lion  had  received  from  the  Mouse  an 
abundant  recompense.  Having  my  clew  I en- 
tered Massena’s  stall.  He  neighed  to  see  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  his  off  fore-foot  un- 
easily. That  was  the  suddenly  lamed  one,  poor 
fellow ! and,  stooping,  I took  it  up  tenderly  into 
my  lap.  As  I lifted  it  he  bit  at  it,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  the  leg  on  which  it  rested.  I ex- 
amined it  for  a long  time.  It  was  not  cracked 
or  pumiced;  it  was  unsprained  and  unbruised. 
The  shoe-smith  had  not  injured  the  hoof  ^ the 
frog  was  not  diseased,  and  there  was  no  glandu- 
lar swelling.  I ran  over  the  whole  category  of 
aquinc  foot-diseases,  but  there  was  not  a symp- 
tom of  any  one  of  them.  I was  about  to  put 
the  foot  down  in  despair,  and  credit  incipient 
tetanus  from  an  old  nail-liurt  with  the  tenderness 
Massena  undeniably  displayed,  when  I saw  an 
end  of  fine  black  silk  thread  dangling  among 
the  hairs  of  the  horse’s  off-fetlock.  The  chances 
were  a thousand  to  one  that  it  should  never 
hare  been  discovered,  but  it  was ; and  having 
discovered  it,  I at  once  set  about  untying  the 
tight  ligature,  of  whose  knot  it  was  a tag.  This 
compressed  the  nerves  and  arteries,  supplying 
the  foot  with  life  to  a degree  nearly  reaching 
actual  paralysis.  The  moment  I had  cut  the 
string  Massena  gave  a whinny  of  exultation, 
and  commenced  pawing  his  stall-floor  as  if  there 
were  no  such  word  ns  lame  in  the  dictionary. 

I gave  Teddy  another  sixpence,  which  threw 


him  into  such  a trance  of  opulence  that  he  per- 
mitted my  return  to  the  house  without  pursuing 
me.  Nevertheless,  I felt  followed  by  his  cata- 
leptic gaze,  and  knew  that  until  the  shrubbery 
hid  me  I was  pierced  by  the  intuitive  eye  of  in- 
fancy. 

I entered  the  Colonel’s  library,  and  after  five 
minutes  he  came  down  dressed.  I looked  at 
my  watch  and  saw  I still  had  an  hour  and  a 
half.  That  was  all-sufficient  for  the  plan  I 
had  resolved  to  cany  out.  I accosted  the  Col- 
onel on  his  return  with — 

44  Well,  Massena  is  not  lame  after  all.  It  is 
not  too  late,  and  I have  ready  the  jockey  for 
him.  Ask  me  no  questions  just  now,  for  the 
time  is  short ; but,  if  you  trust  me  enough,  let 
me  engineer  Massena,  and  I think  I shall  win 
the  race  for  you.” 

The  Colonel  looked  almost  bewildered,  but, 
seeing  my  earnest  manner,  finally  let  me  go 
back  at  once  to  Camptown  for  the  jockey  I pro- 
posed, and  6end  him  up  to  ride  the  Colonel’s 
horse.  As  he  consented  to  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions I felt  in  magnanimity  bound  to  show  him 
Massena,  and  convince  him  that  the  horse  was 
not  lame.  After  leading  him  to  the  stables  for 
that  purpose  I set  off  for  home  on  the  full  gal- 
lop, and  reached  there  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

At  half  past  two  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Camp- 
town  course  looked  anxiously  out  for  the  last 
comers.  This  was  a trot  in  which  entry  was 
open  till  fifteen  minutes  before  the  send-off,  and 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  was  grace  for  every 
laggard  in  the  county.  Lonehand’s  horse  had 
been  inside  an  hour — there  were  already  en- 
tered twenty  horses  besides,  but  neither  Mas- 
sena nor  Aladdin  had  passed  the  keeper ; and 
therefore  he  looked  anxiously  out  along  the 
highway,  knowing  both  horses  well. 

But  at  forty  minutes  past  two  Massena  w alked 
up  to  the  gate.  His  jockey  was  an  older  man 
than  usually  rides  trots,  but  supple  and  wiry, 
besides  being  blessed  with  a quiet  look  of  en- 
durance under  his  iron-gray  eyebrows.  The 
keeper  smiled  and  bowed  to  the  horse,  but  stared 
after  the  rider,  as  he  let  him' in,  with  eyes  which 
testified  how'  utterly  unknown  he  was  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  Camptown.  The  jockey  was  dressed 
in  a simple  blue  jacket  and  gray  pantaloons, 
with  knee-boots  and  spurs.  He  wore  his  whisk- 
ers cut  in  the  so-called  English  style,  and  their 
hue  was  the  pepper-and-salt  of  middle  age.  He 
was  as  unknown  at  the  judges*  stand  as  he  w as 
at  the  gate.  Even  the  cool  Lonehand  looked 
as  surprised  at  seeing  him  as  at  seeing  the  horse 
he  rode. 

What  follows  I must  quote  from  my  jockey’s 
account.  He  was  a man  w’hom  I could  trust, 
but  whom  I little  thought  of  employing  w'hen  I 
left  my  father’s  in  the  morning.  And  he  had 
brought  Massena  down  in  time ! 

The  usual  preliminaries  having  passed,  twen- 
ty-two of  the  best  horses  in  the  county  started, 
at  the  judges’  signal,  for  a three-mile  trot  in  as 
many  heats. 
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For  the  first  minute,  as  I afterward  learned. 
Miss  Blossom  leaned  from  the  balcony  of  the 
judges’  stand,  straining  her  eyes  through  a pair 
of  Y'oigtl under’s  glasses,  which  made  her  fuel  like 
a scientific  sort  of  lobster,  and  showed  her  no- 
thing but  a cloud  of  dust.  The  Colonel’s  little 
enthusiastic  chirrups  of  joy  would,  however,  have 
assured  her  that  M assert  a was  on  the  front  lir 
.even  had  she  not  dimly  thought  she  perceiv 
through  her  lorgnette  her  fathers  bay  leadi 
the  siring  with  Lonehand’s  sorrel  at  his  nee] 
and  the  rest  at  various  degrees  of  distance  he 
hind. 

Despite  all  that,  Tantrums  won  the  first  heat. 
Upon  this- — as  the  conqueror  came  to  the  post. 
Miss  Blossom  put  back  her  curls  and  looked 
winy.  The  jockey  said  he  saw  the  look,  but 
that  so  far  from  discouraging  him  it  only  made 
him  jolly — set  him  wondering  how  the  young 
lady  M feel  at  the  end  of  the  next  heat.  That 
next  heat  Massena  won.  Some  of  the  other 
horses  were  hauled  oft',  but  at  least  a dozen  kept 
the  track  for  the  final  brush. 

The  horses  were  all  considerably  heated  ? 
they  faced  their  way  for  the  List  time,  but  Ma 
sena  did  not  tremble  on  his  legs  as  most  of  the  j 
others  did,  nor  was  he  at  all  distressed  for 
wind.  Several  men  were  putting  brandied 
sponges  to  their  horses’  noses,  when  Masscna, 
whose  idiosyncrasy  it  was  not  to  abide  the  smell 
of  that  liquor,  kicked  over  tho  tin  pail  in  which 
it  was  contained,  and  snorted  so  as  to  create  in- 
congruous laughter  on  ttyifc  solemn  elevation, 
the  judges’  stand.  The  gray  g>ld  jockey  ap- 
proached Massena,  patted  him  ou  the  neck,  and 
said  a few  words  in  his  ear ; upon  which  he  be- 
came ns  quiet  as  a lamb — that  is,  a troniwj  lamb, 
whose  excellences  of  character  might  be  suit- 
posed  to  excuse  such  little  eccentricities  as  dan- 
cing every  variety  of  steps  on  a five-foot  per- 
pendkuhir,  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Lemuel 
Louehand  scrutinized  him  with  anxious  curi- 
osity. The  jockey  thou  loosened  his  neck-tie, 
jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  was  oil'  at  the  word. 

It  was  a well-contested  heat.  A tall  gray 
mare  led  tho  send-away  for  fifty  yards ; then  a 
light  thorough-bred  sorrel  shook  her  off  to  his 
nigh-shoulder.  and  Tantrums  came  up  ricck- 
and-ncck  with  him,  Massena  going  easily  at 
Tantruma’a  flank.  The  Colonel’s  bav  had  no 
notion  of  distressing  himself,  and  went  the  first 
quarter  at  that  same  quiet  swing,  but  the  field- 
glasses  on  the  judges’  stand  revealed  that  Tan- 
trums was  making  a desperate  effort  to  widen 
tho  gap  without  the  result  of  a fraction  of  an 
inch  perceptible  to  Ills  heaviest  backers.  They 
neared  the  tarn.  The  gray  whiskers  of  the 
jockey  swept  Masscna’a  neck,  and  as  life  stutdy 
old  figure  again  sat  upright,  the  Colonel  s bay 
shot  tho  curvo  like  a boomerang,  nnd  in  one 
minute  thirty  seconds  more  was  at  tho  winning 
post. 

Nobody,  said  the  jockey,  seemed  sorry  but 
Mr.  Lonehand.  lit  looked  so  smiling  any  body 
could  tell  how  he  liked  it.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
petitors were  gentlemanly  and  took  their  defeat 


well,  acknowledging  that  Massena  had  won  the 
trot  in  very  handsome  style.  The  Colonel  tried 
his  best,  to  avoid  taking  the  cup  offered  in  life 
native,  but  was  unanimously  outvoted,  being  very 
popular  already  with  his  new  neighbors.  A rich 
young  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  at  once  took 
the  chair  (metaphorical  for  a feed- bo x ij cut r the 
uuUapi minted  Messrs.  Lemuel  Louehand 
v Hcdb  igh  as  the  committee  to  present 
dkrs&jfti  with  the  cap,  accompanied  by 
emafkv.  No  minority  presented  itself 
ting  farmer's  asking  if  any  body  ob- 
ihc^e  appointments,  and  he  proceeded 
c earn  mi  t tec  together:  “Mr.  Lone- 
Uw.”  “ Mr.  Sedl^igh — Mr.  £W- 
obody  answered. 

dl'*  *nud  the  chairman,  impatiently 
!<  it  over  one  eye — w lie  is  not  here — 
might  call  his  own  trot,  too!” 
j around  the  crowd  with  u view  to 
ey.  Suddenly  his  eye  whs  arrest- 
vrl  face  nud  figure  of  Massena’s 
ug  on  the  outskirts,  just  returned 
c winner  stabled, 
boy  !”  cried  tho  chairman,  sud- 
the  whim  of  Addressing  the  jock- 
ey— "1  don  t see  why  you  haven’t  as  big  a right 
to  the  honors  as  any  of  us,  seeing  it’s  you  who 
beat,  after  all.  I therefore  appoint  Mr.  Lemuel 

Louehand  aud  the  venerable  victor,  Mr, ?’* 

— "Parker  Potts/’ — “ Tm  obliged  to  you,  Sir ; 
never  heard  the  nume  before — I appoint  time  two 
gentlemen  to  present  the  distinguished  man,  late- 
ly come  into  thc.se — ahem — parts,  with  the  cup 
which  has  just  been  won  so  gallantly  by  Messrs. 
Parker  Potts  and  Masscua.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  I include  the  horse ; but  he's  be- 
haved like  such  a perfect  gentleman,  and  it  is 
quite  involuntary.  With  some  appropriate  re- 
marks, if  you  please.” 

Saying  which  the  chairman  sat  down,  hav- 
ing covered  himself  with  a blaze  of  glory  which 
eventually  lit  him  into  high  positions  at  county 
fairs,  and  emboldened  him  to  be  defeated  fof 
Assembly. 

The  jockey  looked  surprised  at  this  compli- 
ment paid  him,  but  acted  ns  politely  as  if  he 
had  been  born  in  a druwing-roi>m  and  weaned 

Uj  the  ior.isfc  of  pohic  s**cioty.  Lemuel  %$m+ 
hand . cati&  forward  with . si&iiitfg  :d»cfRr 

draw  cuts  for  tho  purports ''<4  d^eul 
AhqbKI ..Lend  the  committee  mitt  pro 
cup,  Londmtfd  drew  the  sliqytwt  sU‘j 
■toil-d  id  that  fact  to  a 
say  that  he  was 
privately  to  put  in  the  leeway  to  the 

winner.  • : 

It  made  little  diffetsiHeJS  bis  poison,  for 

there  «v '.us*  wo  a chance  for 

Lemuel  Ia>nohAnci^^t  hold  of  f lic  cap.  Tlnr 
£h$v Instant  he  bad 
y I the  treats  on 


$rny  jockey  tog 
draton  his 
the  judges’ 

hy:Lis 


dot#*!  Bkvsom  still 
.»fch  be  and  she  very 
fe8>  itinde  about  the 
Londund  went  op 


Go  gle 
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the  steps  to  tho  stand  like  the  tail  of  a kite,  f She  tamed  about,  faced  liira  closely,  and 
The  jockey  never  once  looked  at  him  nor  looked  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  into  hers.  Ia- 


seemed  to  know  that  such  a person  existed. 
Lemuel  Lonehand  damned  his  impudence,  but 
smiled  ; and  on  the.  fifth  step  smiled  so  exceed- 
ingly that  the  jockey  turned  round. 

u Smile,  Lemuel/’  said  the  jockey — ‘M  like 
to  see  it  when  it  can  be  done. 
more  and  you  won’t.”  The 
in  number.  Lemuel  Lonehand  visibly 


on  the  third  step,  and  showed  the  jcK*k 


face  what  he’d  do  to  him  when  lie  ca 
alone.  A 

“ Come,  Lemve?i”  said  the  jockey 
UI  know  the  stair’s  steep;  hut  o 
all  day,  Lemuel.”  'o' 


The  two  reached  the  top  stair, 
farmer  who  officiated  as  chamna, 
with  all  tlic  people  inside  the ga&c/a 
the  top  of  their  voices — '?*  With,  iip 


stead  of  treating  him  as  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  as  the  Colonel  would  have  insisted  on,  had 
he  heard  the  jockey’s  words,  Miss  Blossom  de- 
liberately took  from  her  finger  her  late  mother’s 
engagement  ring,  and  slipped  it  over  the  fellow's 
§nget\  saying, 

pt;  xi  I can't  do  that,  here  ; but  look — I answer 
¥o>i>  Tfm  is  the  real  Blossom  prize,  if  vouil 

, Ar  that  moment  the  jockey  threw  his  cap  on 

pj  vtform.  A pair  of  theatrical  gray  whisk- 
cr*  next  got  dumped  into  the  cap,  and  beneath 
them  appeared  brown  ones.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a pepper-and-salt  wig ; then  the  jock- 


faudied  the  flour  out  of  his  brows  and  lashes 
-then  he  pulled  off  his  riding-gloves  and  showed 
(iftt  the?  h&nd  from  which  was  gone  tlic  blood-stone 
“v  nt>w  on  Miss  Blossom’s  finger.  None  of  this 


marks,  ye  know.”  ^oen,  in  the  few  seconds  it  took,  by  tho 

‘'  ’HNKn  '' 


Lemuel  Lonehand  stepped  a lift 
his  colleague  to  comply  with  an 
uneducated  fellow  Potts,  of  ctm; 
obey.  But  the  jockey  put  him  I 
hand  ns  if  he  himself  had  been  tk# 
quietly  reminded  him : 

,;/nm  head  of  this  committee,  l> 

The  person  addressed  smiled  again,  in  such 
a style  that  there  eoiihl  be  no  doubt  whether  lie 
needed  any  pepper  mid  mustard  to  eat  the  jock- 
ey from  gray  head  to  top-boots  had  the  requisite 
solitude  offered. 

Tlic  head  of  tho  committee,  with  Mr.  Lone- 
band  at  his  shoulder,  approached  the  end  of 
the  stand,  upon  which  were  sitting  the  judges, 
the  Colonel,  Miss  Blossom,  and  the  family  who 
had  brought  her  in  their  barouche.  One  of  the 
marriageable  sons  of  that  family  was  sitting  be- 
side lief  twirling  a mustache  which  looked  like 
sortie  cheap  grade  of  capillary  molasses-candy, 
and  talking  to  her  iu  language  derived  from  the 
highest-priced  poets,  having  smuggled  himself 
cm  to  the  stand  on  the  strength  of  Miss  Blos- 
som’s having  come  in  his  mother’s  carnage — a 
stroke  of  genius  which  the  ladies  of  his  company 
U 'ttilV  admiring  with  uH  the  confidence  of 
v 

faxul  - of  the  creiitrdtf.ct*.  win.  "at  the  Col- 
“ before  either  the  'fatter  by  jus  (laugh- 
er ki^sv  it  As  the  H ■ . . g tip  he 

tirid  hefasard  Mirs  Riorum  say  to  ibe  molosses- 
v young  man,  *•  Dear  .-old  fellow 
1 \for  .v inmug  Ifau  trot!’* 

yvrtbfa  impudence,  astonish- 
r the  jockey  bent  low  over 
u his  eoilmvguo  did  not 


Wi 
iag 

UUs  Geo ! 
hear  what 
have  surprise 
net.  Ar  the 
words  just  vpicy*-’ & ... . 

hi 

was  to  be  haw/ 
to  love  best,  an 
aemally  answer 

M ♦ pu  t'Vtfti 


•>  -r,  or  bis  words  would 
t t h ihoro  than  his  man- 
' 1 ’ ‘ ( said  the 

: •• : G.-lonel  Blossom 

that  the  cup 
K\  had  left  him 
veal  of  mine 

p 

to 


■vung  chairman  below  the  stand  where  the 
‘the  crowd  was  buzzing — so  he  culled  out  In  his  lus- 
fae- for  “a  fenv  appropriate  remarks!” 

; I Hin  about-  to  make  them,”  said  the  jockey, 
ri  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  letter  pur- 
i polling  to  have  reached  me  from  Colonel  Blos- 

44  Do  yon  know  that?”  said  the  jockey. 

44 1 have  n heady  told  you  I never  saw  it  be- 
fore/’ replied  the  astonished  Colonel. 

The  jockey  then  held  it  under  LonehanAs 
eyes,  asked  hitn  if  /*>  saw  it,  and  quietly  re- 
turned it  to  hi% own  pocket.  Then  putting  hi* 
hand  into  another  recess  of  his  riding-coat  the 
jockey  pulled  out  a kid  glove,  and,  exhibiting 
it,  asked  Lemuel  if  he  knew  that.  Finally  (Mr. 
Lonehand  still  considering  the  matter,  with  a 
smile),  the  jockey  felt  in  still  a t Idl'd  pocket,  and 
brought  out  a small  length  of  sewing-silk  nice- 
ly pinned  on  to  a card,  which  bore  the  name, 
44  Henry  Sedleigh.” 

*‘Dc>  you  sec  that  ?"  said  the  jockey. 

Lemuel  Lonehand  was  for  once  in  his  life 
abashed,  and  vainly  tried  to  treat  the  matter  as 
a good  joke. 

u Now,”  said  the  jockey  once  more,  “ I have 
the  following  appropriate  remarks  to  make.  Mr. 
Lonehand  will  stny  here  till  I make  them.” 

A loud  shout  of  applause  went  up  from  the 
crowd,  who  just  saw  how  quietly  the  presenta- 
tion laid  been  managed,  and  began,  after  our 
good  old  American  fashion,  to  cry,  rf  Speech ! 
speech ! ” 

Taking  advantage  of  the  noise,  the  jockey  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Lonehand: 

* 1 That  glove  of  yours  was  found  in  the  stall 
of  the  winning  horse.”  (The  jockey  dwelt  cm 
the  word  “li’/nw;”  with  an  emphasis  winch 
cut.)  “This  bit  of  silk  was  found  around  tho 
off  fore-foot  of  the  wi&ihty  horse,  where  a sharp- 
er eye  than  yours  found  it  fortunately.  This 
letter”  (exhibiting  it  for  the  last  time)  “u as 
written  by  you,  in  my  study,  at  my  table,  and 
on  niv  own  unmistakable  pa]>er.  It  told  me 
that  this  trot  was  not  to  come  off  till  this  day 
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three  weeks.  It  was  intended  to  keep  my  horse 
off  the  track.  It  did . The  ligature  was  in- 
tended to  shelve  Colonel  Blossom’s.  It  didn't. 

• Now,  if  you  will  quietly  go  down  that  staircase 
and  get  into  the  nearest  hole  your  cowardly  face 
can  select  to  hide  itself — go  ! Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I will  not  kick  you  down  the  steps, 
nor  will  I publicly  proclaim  you  as  a swindler 
from  this  balcony  or  at  this  instant.” 

I stooped  down  (apologizing  on  the  way,  be- 
cause I meant  to  whisper)  and  added : 

“ Nor  will  I say  how  you  tried  to  idkrder  me  on 
the  ColoneVs  lane." 

* This  last  dose  proved  entirely  sufficient.  Mr. 
Lonehand’s  face  became  altogether  serious,  and 
he  turned  to  go  down  the  steps. 

The  Colonel  then  for  the  first  awoke  to  the 
realities  of  the  occasion.  Thus  far  astonish- 
ment had  kept  him  a candidate  for  Doctor  Feet 
and  One  hundred  and  Fifty-second  Street.  It 
happened  to  strike  him,  just  as  I had  finished 
my  admonition,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
villain  as  Lonchand,  and  that  in  all  probability 
there  would  never  be  another  such  chance  of 
revenging  himself  on  the  total  depravity  of  the 
human  race.  I was  about  letting  Lonchand  go 
in  such  peace  as  that  kind  of  fellow  could  take 
with  him ; and  Miss  Blossom  drew  a long  sigh 
of  relief  when  Colonel  Blossom  took  him  by  the 
collar  with  a grip  like  an  iron  vice,  led  him  to 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  only  released  him  sim- 
ultaneously with  a kick  which  sent  him  entire- 
ly down  the  first  half  and  assisted  his  descent 
the  rest  of  the  way.  As  he  got  up  from  the 
dust  at  the  bottom  he  smiled  back  at  us  for  the 


last  time,  such  a smile  as  made  me  keep  horse- 
pistols  under  my  pillow  for  the  next  six  months. 

Of  course,  to  make  the  story  perfect,  I ought 
to  tell  you  that  he  finally  murdered  me  in  cold 
blood ; but,  against  all  romantic  precedent,  can- 
dor compels  me  to  assert  that  “I  ain’t  dead 
yet!”  When  Lemuel  Lonehand  went  out  of 
the  course-gate  he  was  seen  in  Camptown  for 
the  last  time.  I am  glad  to  say  that,  though  he 
is  dead,  he  did  not  die  a felon’s  death,  but  fell 
from  the  weather  earing  of  a brig’s  fore-yard  off 
Hatteras,  and  was  smashed  on  deck.  At  the 
time  ho  was  the  only  man  of  the  whole  watch 
brave  enough  to  lie  out  on  the  yard-arm  and 
take  in  the  last  sail  the  vessel  had  been  steering 
by.  So  he  came  home  to  the  stand  in  better 
style  than  any  of  us  thought  he  would,  and 
Heaven  grant  him  a place  among  the  winners ! 

The  day  after  Lemuel  disappeared  I heard 
that  my  Aladdin  had  won  the  Lewisville  trot. 
A week  after  my  father  was  beyond  all  danger. 
A year  after  I was  married — am  yet,  thank  the 
Lord  and  Mrs.  Sedleigh,  nee  Blossom  (though  I 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea  why  “nee”  because 
she  certainly  is) ! 

Do  I hear  that  sympathetic  youth  with  blue 
eyes  and  a mustache  (coming,  like  Christmas 
and  the  man  who  engineers  the  Millennium) — 
do  I hear  him  ask,  “ Did  you  never  have  a man 
friend?” 

Yes,  you  may  bet ! I Have  two  boys  growing 
up,  one  of  them  nearly  ns  tall  as  yon  are. 

So,  pass  the  “baccy.”  Wake  tip  that  poet 
on  the  bearskin,  and  let  him  tip  the  company 
something  lyric  to  breathe  us  for  the  next  story. 


dMnr’s  Cnstj  Ctfnir. 


NEW  YORK  shows  its  metropolitan  character 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  number  of  its  the- 
atres. The  Times , of  this  city,  now  publishes  a di- 
rectory of  the  evening  amusements  at  the  head  of 
its  editorial  column,  in  the  manner  of  the  London 
Times;  and  lately  comparing  flic  two  lists,  we 
found  that  the  New  York  amusements  were  more 
numerous. 

Yet  the  theatre  in  this  country  is  still  an  exotic. 
The  plays  and  the  players  are,  in  great  measure, 
foreign.  The  life  and  the  humor  are  not  our  own ; 
still,  the  theatres  are  popular  and  frequented,  and 
their  number  constantly  increases. 

A great  deal  of  the  pleasure  at  the  play  is  now 
purely  reflective.  It  is  the  interest  which  the 
kindly  criticism  of  some  favorite  author  has  excit- 
ed which  is  the  real  chann.  Charles  Lamb,  for  in- 
stance, paints  such  delightful  pictures  of  his  even- 
ings at  the  play — he  is  so  felicitous  and  delicato 
in  his  observations  upon  the  players;  he  enjoyed 
Munden  so  thoroughly;  he  had  so  genuine  a rev- 
ercnco  for  the  old  drama;  he  was  so  fond  of  the 
theatre— and  the  theatre  is  so  essential  to  London 
life,  that  it  is  sympathy  with  Lamb,  and  sincere  rel- 
ish of  his  theatrical  gossip,  that  take  many  a man  to 
the  play. 

Then  the  “old  English  comedy”  has  similar  tra- 
ditional associations.  It  is  formal,  and  exagger- 


ated, and  grotesque,  and  as  utterly  unlike  as  possi- 
ble to  the  easy,  familiar  flow  of  the  modem  vaude- 
ville of  society  ; but  it  has  a certain  strong  flavor  of 
what  British  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  a century 
ago.  It  lays  bare  the  unmitigated  John  Bull ; and 
there  is  nothing  so  testy,  unreasonable,  and  tyran- 
nical in  the  old  father,  or  gross  in  the  country  squire, 
that  we  do  not  recognize  its  resemblance  to  much 
within  the  experience  of  our  own  observation. 

But,  like  the  opera,  the  old  comedy,  whether  in 
its  actual  works,  or  those  of  a more  modem  date, 
written  in  its  spirit,  must  be  judged  by  its  own 
rules.  We  mean,  now,  the  domestic  comedy  that 
holds  the  stage,  and  not  the  Congreve  comedy, 
which  has  become  intolerable  to  modern  taste. 
“Speed  the  Plow,”  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
“The  Heir  at  Law,”  “The  School  for  Scandal,” 
and  “ Paul  Pry”  are  instances  of  the  “old  English 
comedies”  which  are  still  acted.  They  are  quite  sure 
to  disappoint ; yet,  such  is  the  intrinsic  charm  of 
tbe  name  and  its  association,  that,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears on  the  bills,  even  a well-regulated  Easy  Chair 
may  be  conscious  of  a desire  to  post  itself  in  the 
pit,  and  renew  the  fond  traditions,  which  never 
quite  satisfy. 

So,  when  Paul  Pry  was  lately  announced  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  with  Mr.  Clarke  as  the  hero,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  famous  a play,  which  the 
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talfcnt  of  Finn  had  so  peculiarly  commended  to 
American  play-goers  of  the  last  generation,  was 
not  to  he  resisted.  That  the  evening  was  rainy, 
and  sloppy,  and  uncomfortable,  made  the  pleasure 
only  a little  more  costly;  but  it  was  easy  to  sym- 
pathize w ith  the  managerial  eye,  peering  through 
the  convenient  holes  in  the  curtain,  at  the  small 
audience.  But  the  house  was  bright  and  cheerful, 
the  audience  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
especially  to  see  Paul  Pry — not  from  the  gen- 
ire  of  amusement — and  to  bo  quite  ready  for 
'•est  enjoyment. 

it  proved.  The  curtain  went  up,  and 
the  few  difficult  moments  of  entering 


h 

>.  of  the  play;  the  slight  struggle  of 

the 

n to  sec,  in  the  young  gentleman 

upoi 

rubbing  his  hands  and  sweeping 

the  a 

h his  eyes  to  calculate  if  it  he  “a 

paving 

e rosy  inn-keeper  of  an  English 

village, 

or  more  ago.  But  the  struggle 

is  brief. 

'rases,  a little  “gag,”  and  the 

spell  is  c 

’he  imagination  yields,  and  no 

more  sm  i 

peasant  absurdity  than  at  Ed- 

gardo  rou 

i end. 

Paul  P 

la  of  somo  ingenuity  of  plot; 

but  its  cl  the  array  of  traditional  char- 
acters. ' icd,  despotic  old  father,  Colonel 

Hard  * id  neighbor,  cajoled  by  a schem- 

inr  no  saucy  young  woman,  and  the 

• • i ‘ . love;  the  midshipman  lover,  and 
.dy  cousin,  with  Paul  Prv  himself, 
fat  umbrella  under  his  arm,  hoping  he 
. crude,  as  ho  just  pops  in — these  are  the 
hi  friends  of  the  theatre,  as  tho  naughty 
-p-mothcr,  the  giant,  the  good  fairy,  the  fair  one 
with  golden  locks,  and  the  perfect  prince  are  the 
company  of  the  story-book.  Under  many  forms 
they  reappear  to  the  unfailing  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  point  of  the  play  is  the  old  one — to  bring 
the  two  lovers  together,  and  incidentally  to  save 
old  Mr.  Somebody  from  marrying  his  housekeeper. 
These  agreeable  results  are  accomplished  by  the  lu- 
dicrous inquisitiveness  and  obtrusion  of  Paul  Pry, 
who  constantly  gets  kicks  instead  of  coppers,  and 
forever  renews  his  oath  never  to  do  another  good- 
natured  thing  so  long  as  he  lives. 

The  fun  lies  in  his  part  exclusively,  and  in  tho 
confusion  of  identity  between  the  gallant  midship- 
man, who  has  the  delightful  swagger  of  the  sea  in 
his  speech  and  bearing,  and  the  sober  cousin.  And 
the  play  rests  upon  the  humor  of  Paul  Pry.  Done 
drolly,  as  Mr.  Clarke  does  it,  it  is  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. The  make-up,  the  movement,  tho  tone,  the 
look,  the  gesture — if  these  are  comical,  the  success 
is  sure.  Then  the  felicity  of  situation  is  often 
striking,  showing  tho  skillful  hand  of  an  expert. 
There  is  no  preaching,  no  sentiment,  no  descrip- 
tion, nothing  that  lags  and  hinders,  and  the  brisk 
movement  and  utter  ridiculousness  of  Mr.  Pry  give 
you  the  hearty  laugh  which  the  old  English  comedy 
was  designed  to  create. 

But  the  broad  drollery,  the  clumsiness,  the  ex- 
travagance of  such  a play  are  remarkable  in  con- 
trast with  the  delicater  play  of  wit  and  fancy  in  the 
French  drama  of  to-day,  "from  which  the  British 
stage  is  continually  borrowing.  The  old  taste 
seems  to  have  been  divided.  The  compromise  be- 
tween the  scenic  effect  and  the  essential  humor  of 
the  conversation  and  character  is  abandoned.  The 
former  is  now  gratified  with  the  sensational  drama 
and  spectacle,  the  latter  by*  tho  quiet  vaudeville. 
And  it  is  amusing,  but  true,  that  the  old  Bersekir 
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and  primeval  Briton  betray  themselves  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  “fine  old  English  comedy”  as  the  gentil- 
homme  of  old  France  shows  himself  in  the  French 
drama.  There  is  always  something  bovine  in  John 
Bull,  and  you  see  it  in  an  English  wine  party  in 
Rome  as  in  the  characteristic  plays  of  the  British 
theatre. 

Meanwhile  the  American  drama  seems  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  Its  most  typical  illustration, 
the  Jibbenainosav,  if  that  is  the  proper  word  de- 
scriptive of  Nick  of  the  Woods,  has  apparently 
passed  from  the  stage.  Our  playwrights  adapt 
Irish  spectacles  and  French  dramas;  and  when  the 
star  of  humor  would  shine  most  refulgcntlv,  he  is 
obliged  to  glitter  in  the  fine  old  English  comedy. 
But  it  is  a very  pleasant  light  to  sit  in  for  an  even- 
ing; and  it  is  with  a curious  complexity  of  emo- 
tion that  von  smile  as  Paul  Pry  tumbles  forward 
as  the  gate  opens,  through  the  keyhole  of  which  he 
has  been  busily  peeping,  or  as  he  carefully  studies 
the  name  in  the  hat  of  the  sober  cousin.  It  is  good, 
honest  fun  ; and  if  you  do  not  care  to  laugh  at  non- 
sense stay  carefully  at  home. 

But  to  the  play-goer  in  this  country  of  the  last 
generation  there  is,  ns  we  were  saying,  a peculiar 
association  of  Mr.  Finn  with  the  part  of  Paul  Pn\ 
Whether  it  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  cherries 
of  our  youth  were  larger  than  any  w hich  the  latter 
days  can  ripen,  or  because  be  was  truly  a superior 
comedian,  the  play-goers  of  thirty-five  years  ago 
agree  that  there  has  been  no  more  comic  actor  than 
Henry  J.  Finn.  lie  was  a Boston  star,  but  he  was 
not  unknow  n elsewhere.  Nor  shall  we  ever  forget 
a serious  man  in  sad-colored  clothes,  whom,  in  the 
old  Clinton  Hall  at  the  head  of  Beckman  Street,  we 
sawr  one  morning  long  ago  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy.  He 
was  quiet  and  shy  in  his  movements,  studied  the 
catalogue  attentively,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the 
walls.  The  grave  gentleman  -was  Finn.  A year 
or  two  afterward  we  stood  upon  the  wharf,  one 
bleak  and  lowering  January  afternoon,  and  saw  the 
black  and  fated  steamer  Lexington  sail  away  upon 
her  last  voyage.  Before  midnight  she  was  burned, 
and  among  those  of  whom  no  trace  was  ever  found 
was  Finn. 

In  his  Message  at  the  beginning  of  his  term 
Mayor  Hoffman  speaks  severely  of  the  markets  of 
New  York.  It  is  not  surprising,  for  they  are  hor- 
rible places ; and  yet  there  is  no  more  quaint  and 
interesting  spot  in  its  way  in  the  city  than  Fulton 
Market.  Its  absurd  inconvenience,  its  utter  want 
of  proper  and  sufficient  accommodation,  its  outrage- 
ous filth  and  smells,  are  apparent.  But  where  in 
the  world  can  you  get  oysters  more  delightfully 
served?  And  the  spot  in  which  the  oyster  is  prop- 
erly prepared  will  never  be  lightly  esteemed  by  a 
country  tranquilly  true  to  its  palate. 

If  you  approach  Fulton  Market  from  the  Beek- 
man  Street  side,  you  will  ascend  the  steps  and  pass 
across  the  corner,  where  vast  quarters  of  beef  are 
to  be  seen  and  smelled.  The  fish-market  adjoins. 
Then  you  descend  into  the  interior,  or  lnrge  court, 
of  the  market,  where  game,  vegetables,  and  truck 
of  all  kinds  arc  heaped  in  indescribable  confusion, 
and  where  little  passages  run  and  slip  insanely 
about,  and  red-faced  market-women  in  bonnets  sit 
or  stand  calmly,  like  the  young  woman  of  Norway 
wdio  casually  sat  in  a doorway.  When  the  door 
squeezed  her  flat  she  said,  What  of  that ; and  that 
| is  preciselv  the  expression  of  the  estimable  women 
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who  sit  among  butter-tube  and  cheeses.  What  of 
it  all  ? is  the  inquiry  of  their  calm  countenances. 

But  not  with  these  lymphs  must  Teletnachus 
dally.  His  ardent  soul  is  set  upon  oysters;  and 
presently  he  will  see  against  the  Beekman  Street 
side  a range  of  rooms  opening  upon  the  inside  of 
the  market,  and  before  them  are  heaps  and  piles 
and  tons  of  oysters,  and  such  fires  of  living  glow — 
every  particle  of  coal  alive — as  are  seen  elsewhere 
only  in  furnaces  at  white  heat.  The  fires  are  open 
all  around,  and  the  high  oyster  priests,  with  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up  and  moist  faces  shining  in  the 
glow,  are  serving  at  the  incandescent  altars. 

• The  floors  of  the  little  rooms  are  sanded.  There 
is  a scries  of  small  wooden  tables  standing  out 
lengthwise  from  the  walls,  and  upon  them  are  the 
castors  and  the  vinegar-bottle  and  the  salt.  A 
shelf  runs  along  the  room  over  the  tables,  crowded 
with  bottles  of  ale,  and  above  the  ale  vigorously- 
colored  prints  of  Lola  Montcz  or  Evangeline  hang 
upon  the  wall.  The  little  room  is  entirely  open 
by  window’s  and  doors  toward  the  fires,  and  from 
twelve  to  three  o’clock  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the 
place  are  incessant  and  exciting. 

The  room  is  crowded  at  that  time.  Four  devo- 
tees of  oysters  sit  at  each  table  perfecting  the  sac- 
rifice. As  you  enter,  a small  young  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves, w ho  moves  swiftly  about,  bearing  full  dish- 
es and  empty  dishes,  and  gwooping  with  a damp 
cloth  upon  any  table  from  which  one  of  the  faith- 
ful has  risen,  follows  you  to  a seat,  if  there  be  one 
empty,  or  beckons  you  to  one  w henever  it  becomes 
empty,  and  stoops  to  bear  your  order.  Then  rais- 
ing his  head  he  shouts,  sonorously,  as  he  swiftly 
moves  away,  “ One  small  saddle-back  stc-c-e-c-w — 
Toby  ale  !”  The  intonation  of  the  word  stew  is  in- 
describable. Like  the  ri-too-ral-loo  of  the  ballad 
of  Vilikins,  expressing  the  emotions  of  Dinah  upon 
beholding  her  lover,  so  this  incomparable  twirl  of 
sound  in  the  mouth  of  a master  is  expressive  of  the 
emotion  of  anticipated  delight  and  unquestioning 
confidence  which  possesses  the  soul  of  the  Telema- 
chus  who  has  been  there  before  and  would  fain  go 
every  day.  As  he  shouts  for  the  stew  the  ener- 
getic young  man  thrusts  his  hand  into  a drawer 
and  scoops  up  a handful  of  small  biscuit,  which  he 
drops  upon  a plate,  and  then  seizing  another  plate 
of  cut  cabbage  ho  returns  swiftly  and  dumps  them 
upon  the  table  before  you.  Such  is  the  celerity  of 
the  performance  that  you  liavo  scarcely  time  to  sur- 
vey your  neighbors  or  open  a newspaper  when  the 
generous  stew  is  placed  smoking  hot  before  you, 
and  you  proceed  to  the  delicious  feast. 

Meanwhile  every  body  else  is  as  busy  as  you  are 
minding  their  own  business.  There  is  no  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  no  vexatious  delay.  The  keen-eved 
customers  indeed  w’bo  have  found  no  seats  watch 
you  with  a severe  interest,  intent  only  that  you 
shall  waste  no  time  nor  wait  a moment  longer  than 
the  delightful  heat  of  your  repast  compels.  And 
the  instant  you  have  accomplished  the  ceremony 
and  rise,  the  nearest  neighbor  slips  quietly  into 
your  scat;  the  swift  young  man  swoops  again  with 
his  damp  cloth,  inclines  his  head ; calls  aloud  again 
for  a ste-c-c-c-w.  The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the 
king!  and  Richard  reigns  in  the  place  of  Henry. 

The  Mayor  is  probably  right;  but  the  frequenter 
of  the  oyster-rooms  of  the  Fulton  Market  w ould  hear 
with  sorrow  that  it  was  doomed.  Oysters  would 
remain  and  hot  fires.  Ste-e-c-e-ws  w’ould  still  be 
attainable.  But  when  it  is  a question  of  comforta- 
ble old  shoes,  or  old  coats,  or  familiar  conveniences 
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not  a Hunker  ? 


Ora  friends  beyond  the  city  may  not*be  aware 
of  the  internecine  war  which  is  raging  in  the  metro- 
politan world  of  art.  It  is  one  in  which  all  lovers 
of  pictures  arc  profoundly  interested,  and  in  which — 
such  is  the  stress  of  the  struggle — it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  retain  a position  of  lofty  neutrality.  In- 
deed, the  neutral  who  would  fain  bo  friendly  to  each 
party,  is  savagely  attacked  by  both.  He  fares  much 
as  John  Bull  fared  in  our  national  contest.  Kicks 
and  cuffs  are  his  portion  on  every  hand.  And  yet 
the  Easy  Chair  is  resolved  to  brave  destiny,  and  as- 
sert the  neutrality  which  springs  from  a conviction 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  upon  both  sides,  which 
is  exactly  the  position  that  both  sides  indignantly 
deny. 

Some  years  since  a number  of  painters  in  England 
were  of  opinion  that  the  true  principles  of  art  were 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  painters  who  lived  be- 
fore Raphael  than  by  those  who  have  followed  him. 
They  declared  that  the  art  of  painting  was  losing 
all  earnestness  and  high  purpose,  and  becoming  a 
mere  luxury  and  ornament.  They  found  the  chief 
evidence  of  its  decline  in  the  relaxation  or  total 
suspension  of  an  exact  study  of  nature,  and  insisted 
upon  the  supremo  necessity  of  returning  to  a reli- 
gious observation  and  a conscientious  fidelity  of  treat- 
ment or  representation.  Nature  must  be  painted, 
they  said,  as  she  is,  and  if  you  would  produce  her 
effects  you  must  imitate  her  methods. 

The  movement  W’as  stimulated  and  widely  pub- 
lished by  the  remarkable  works  of  John  Ruskin, 
who  made  light  of  the  most  venerable  reputations, 
and  called  Claude’s  trees  lumps  of  wool.  Ruskin 
hailed  Turner  as  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters, 
and  found  the  secret  of  his  power  in  his  marvelous 
fidelity  to  the  facts  of  Nature.  But  Turner  was 
not  fully  accepted  by  the  severer  disciples  of  the 
school,  whose  own  works  upon  the  walls  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibitions,  fifteen  years  ago,  filled  the  news- 
papers with  laughter  and  the  studios  with  indigna- 
tion. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  doctrines,  as  they  were  called, 
were  for  a long  time  merely  theoretically  and  doubt- 
fully entertained  in  this  country,  and  our  own  ex- 
hibitions showed  little  sign  of  the  prevalence  or  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  the  P.  R.  B.,  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Brethren.  But  a body  of  young  men  were 
meanw'hile  studying  and  accepting  one  canon,  at 
least,  of  the  new  school,  that  the  effects  of  Nature 
could  be  properly  represented  only  by  the  most 
rigorous  study  and  heroic  fidelity,  and  within  two 
or  three  years  both  the  painters  and  the  professors 
of  the  new  school,  as  it  is  called,  have  taken  the 
field  with  an  audacity  and  enthusiasm  which  are 
making  the  dust  fly  in  every  dirco^on. 

The  circumstances  w hich  marked  most  plainly 
the  opening  of  the  contest  were  those  of  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  two  years  ago  in 
New  York.  A beautiful  gallery  was  built,  light, 
spacious,  convenient,  and  upon  the  walls  hung  some 
of  the  most  noted  and  characteristic  works  of  our 
most  noted  painters.  Leutze’s  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware  filled  one  end  of  the  room ; 
Church’s  Heart  of  the  Andes  and  Bierstadt’s  Rocky 
Mountains  faced  each  other  upon  the  sides.  Ken- 
sett  and  the  other  academicians  were  finely  illus- 
trated. The  room  was  constantly  thronged  bv 
murmuring  admirers,  and — “to  them  enter’  the 
P.  R.  B.  critics.  These  gentlemen  dashed  in,  toma- 
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hawk  in  hand.  The  scalps  of  the  P.  N.  A.  and  the 
V.  P.  N.  A.,  and  of  all  the  illustrious  group  of 
N.  A.*s  and  A.’s  were  incontinently  whisked  off. 
Dignities*  and  reputations  were  of  no  avail.  Old 
and  new,  from  the  good  cx-President  Durand  down 
to  the  last  tyro  who  had  been  schooled  in  what  was 
called  the  false  system,  were  brought  to  the  reeking 
block.  The  carnage  was  frightful.  Off  with  their 
heads ! So  much  for  the  Buckinghams  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy. 

A series  of  articles  in  the  Tribune,  by  which  this 
tremendous  and  universal  execution  was  continued 
from  week  to  week,  provoked  the  astonishment  and 
rage  of  the  artists  who  were  attacked  and  of  their 
friends  ; and  when  the  critic  selected  for  his  choicest 
praise  some  landscapes  by  Mr.  Farrer,  one  of  the 
new  school,  which  were  hung  in  unfavorable  places, 
and  were  the  objects  of  academic  censure  and  the 
butts  of  popular  ridicule  and  wonder,  the  storm 
culminated.  On  every  side  the  critic  was  denounced 
as  a mousing  interloper  who  knew  nothing  of  art 
or  of  nature,  and  who  insolently  assumed  to  decide 
upon  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
upon  the  merits  of  artists  who  had  given  a life  of 
enthusiastic  study  to  their  art.  He  was  accused 
of  unpardonable  personality ; of  assaults  upon  pri- 
vate character;  of  the  most  ridiculous  ignorance; 
of  the  basest  motives.  lie  was  charged  with  steal- 
ing bread  from  hungry  men,  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  poor  men’s  pictures,  and  of  wantonly  out- 
raging the  feelings  of  those  whose  long  years,  spot- 
less lives,  and  high  character  and  reputation  entitled 
them  to  respectful  consideration.  It  was  reported 
that  one  N.  A.  came  very  near  tweaking  the  wrong 
nose  by  way  of  justice  for  these  atrocities,  and  it 
was  very  plain  that  the  person  of  the  critic  could 
not  be  considered  altogether  safe  from  the  attack  J 
of  some  one  whose  temper  might  get  the  better  of 
his  discretion. 

For  ourselves,  we  could  not  agree  with  all  the 
criticisms ; but  as  they  did  not  seem  to  us  personal, 
in  the  sense  asserted,  we  could  not  deny  the  perfect 
right  of  any  man  to  express  his  opinion  of  any  pic- 
ture. Indeed,  whenover  there  seemed  to  us  some 
truth  in  what  was  said,  it  was  said  so  truculently 
that  we  could  not  wonder  at  the  exasperation  it  oc- 
casioned. But,  like  all  reformers,  the  new  critics 
were  evidently  persuaded  that  the  time  had  come 
for  resounding  blows.  The  old  walls  of  false  the- 
ory and  practice  in  art  were  to  be  battered  down, 
and  the  work  could  not  be  done  by  patting.  If  art 
were  to  be  saved  in  America,  the  work  was  to  be 
achieved  by  a tremendous  pommeling  of  its  inert  and 
moribund  body.  If  it  kicked,  so  much  the  better; 
that  was  a hopeful  sign  of  life ; but  thwacked  and 
thumped  and  bastinadoed  it  should  bo  until  the 
proper  circulation  were  restored,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  sfciip  the  velvet  from  the  critical  claws 
and  strike  them  into  the  quivering  flesh. 

The  work  went  bravely  on.  With  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  all  new  sects,  the  reformers  possessed 
themselves  of  every  advantage  they  could  com- 
mand. They  published  a thin  monthly  paper  called 
The  Neic  Path . They  secured  the  critical  chair  of 
the  Ti'ibune.  Two  new  periodicals,  the  Nation  and 
the  Round  Table , appeared,  devoted  partly  to  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  lo ! the  brethren  were  seated  upon 
the  new  thrones  with  their  weapons  sharper  than 
ever,  and  driving  them  up  to  the  bloody  hilt  in 
even'  direction.  Even  the  journals  which  they  did 
not  control  their  onslaught  had  influenced,  so  that 
the  criticisms  upon  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  last 


spring  were  more  -generally  severe  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  thdl  the  feeling  among  the 
conspicuous  artists,  whose  names  are  familiar  and 
honored,  is  very  bitter.  They  declare  that  they  do 
not  deprecate  criticism  but  insult.  They  deny 
that  the  crude  assertions  of  a critic  who  may  have 
no  talent  as  a painter  can  be  taken  as  the  primeval 
truth  of  nature  and  the  necessary  law  of  art.  They 
claim  that  the  assumption  of  a special  love  of  na- 
ture, or  a peculiarly  conscientious  and  careful  study 
of  natural  forms  and  aspects,  by  a few  men,  is  utter 
folly.  They  criticise  in  turn,  and  with  the  same 
caustic  contempt  with  which  their  works  are  treated,  • 
the  paintings  of  the  favorites  of  the  new  critics. 

But  they  disdain  publicity.  They  speak  frankly 
but  privately ; only  occasionally  in  brief  communi- 
cations opening  a rattling  volley  upon  those  whom 
they  regard  as  guerrillas. 

One  such  volley  shall  now  be  heard.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  guns  are  held  by  hands  that  are  too 
impatient.  The  article  is  unnecessarily  contemptu- 
ous of  the  spirit  of  the  criticisms  it  condemns.  It  is 
a tit  for  a tat.  A rousing  assertion  upon  either  side 
is  not  an  argument;  but  our  readers  will  see  that 
the  new  school  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  judg- 
ment by  default.  The  “Mvopians”  declare  that 
the  N.  A.’s  do  not  study  nature.  “Tis  false,” 
cries  this  indignant  vqice,  “they  do.”  So  thinks 
the  Easy  Chair,  and  knows  it.  Have  we  not  seen 
some  of  those  who  are  now  among  the  most  honored 
masters  at  their  w'ork?  Have  we  not  lain. through 
long  summer  days  while  Kensett,  for  instance, 
studied  a weed,  or  a leaf,  or  a tw*ig  with  as  much 
devotion  and  as  much  delicate  skill  in  reproduction 
as  any  of  the  newer  brethren  ? Shall  any  body  per- 
suade us  that  his  works  are  painted  by  one  who  nei- 
ther sees  nor  feels  nature,  and  who  has  not  studied 
her  with  affectionate  enthusiasm?  We  are  glad 
that  the  new  critics  are  determined  that  pictures 
shall  be  brought  to  the  test  of  nature.  But  let  us 
all  endeavor  to  understand  what  nature  is. 

THE  MYOPIAN  CLUB. 

This  Is  a little  clique  of  near-sighted  young  men,  most- 
ly students  of  weeds,  briers,  leaves,  blades  of  grass,  straws, 
dead  sticks,  warts,  hairs,  nose-pimples,  and  cheek-freckles 
—meeting  together  on  the  mutual  admiration  principle — 
disciples  of  a well-known  Champion  of  the  Ring  of  Art  in 
England,  an  autocrat  of  a prize-fighter,  who  is  supposed  by 
some  persona  to  have  knocked  down  aud  laid  in  the  grave 
some  scores  of  old  and  new  masters  in  the  world  of  Art 

Perhaps  very  few  of  the  good  people  of  Gotham  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  formidable  little  coterie  of  infant 
Ilerculescs,  who,  not  yet  free  from  their  1 cad ing-st rings, 
but  seated  in  their  cradles,  and  sucking  hard  at  Mr.  Rus- 
km’s  milk-bottles,  are  inspired  with  euch  precociously 
gymnastic  vivacities,  that,  clutching  with  their  Little  hands 
at  the  time-honored  celebrities  of  Art,  which  they  suppose 
to  be  poisonous  serpents,  they  fancy  they  are  succeeding 
in  strangling  them. 

No,  good  Manhattanites!  you  would  not  probably  know 
of  the  existence  of  this  nest  of  juvenile  gods,  unless  you 
unawares  got  into  their  neighborhood,  any  more  than  you 
would  be  aware  of  mosquitoes  in  broad  daylight,  till  you 
unluckily  plunged  into  some  woody  marsh.  There,  as  in 
the  Myopian  circle,  among  beloved  ferns,  water-weeds, 
lichens,  mosses,  and  toadstools,  you  might  be  made  uncom- 
fortably conscious  that  the  smallest  creatures  may  at  times 
prove  the  hugest  nuisances. 

You  haven’t  heard,  then,  the  oracular  utterances  of  the 
New  York  Tiibune  on  matters  of  Art  ? Yon  know  nothing 
of  tho  specimens  of  criticism  (so-called)  — the  fair,  just, 
sweet-tempered,  consistent,  wise,  Rubskinian  articles  which 
issue  from  time  to  time  from  the  columns  of  the  leading 
Reform  journal— fluttering  the  dove-cotea  of  the  timorous 
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artist  ? You  haven’t  heard  of  the  Round  Table  critic,  who 
demolishes  the  entire  artist  fund  with  a single  blow  ? or 
of  the  wise  and  learned  young  commentator  on  Art  in  the 
Nation  f You  haven't  discovered  the  near  and  narrow 
path,  which,  according  to  the  Myopian  oracles,  alone  lead- 
eth  unto  life  — while  all  others  descend  infallibly  to  de- 
struction? Very  likely  you  haven’t.  For  (without  intend- 
ing to  be  irreverent)  it  is  a strait  and  a narrow  way,  this 
new  path — and  of  the  way  and  of  the  paper  indicating  the 
way  it  may  be  said — 44  few  there  be  who  find  it.” 

I see,  in  imagination,  a small  band  of  beardless  Quixotes, 
clothed  in  the  antiquated  armor  of  some  Giotto  or  Durer, 
seated  on  raw-boned  Rosinantes,  taken  from  medieval 
stables,  and  going  forth  to  do  battle  with  all  the  world  for 
some  maggot  of  their  bruins;  living  and  working  in  the 
open  fields,  yet  shut  up  in  a twilight  region  of  half-truths ; 
owl-like  closing  their  eyes  to  the  lights  of  past  and  present, 
and  with  theory-disordered  brains  mistaking  wind-mills 
for  giants ; bound  down  to  the  very  materialism  of  Art, 
yet  professing  to  be  guided  by  principles  different  in  kind 
from  any  that  are  nowadays  recognized  by  artists  and 
Art-critics. 

What  is  thi3  new  and  narrow  way?  u Stick  to  nature," 
they  say ; 41  then  you  will  be  on  the  rood  we  have  opened.” 
My  dear  young,  conceited  friends,  was  there  ever  a con- 
scientious artist  who  proposed  any  other  road  than  this? 
It  seems  to  me  you  make  a great  pow-wow  about  what 
every  body  knows.  You  rush  out  with  your  little  lan- 
terns in  your  hands  into  the  broad  daylight,  exclaiming, 
44  Lo ! here  we  are,  the  disciples  of  the  Newness,  ready  to 
guide  your  stumbling  steps  up  the  right  road.  You  can’t 
see  the  road  unless  we  go  before  you  with  our  lanterns ; 
and  if  you  don’t  follow  us,  you  are  lost  in  Egyptian  dark- 
ness.” Why,  bless  your  Myopian  brains,  is  there  any 
artist  who  works  with  love  and  earnestness  who  don't 
know  the  road  and  can’t  see  it?  Get  out  with  your  little 
lanterns  l Before  you  were  born  we  were  traveling  this 
road,  and  you  only  annoy  us  like  so  many  importunate 
cicerooes  at  Niagara  or  St.  Petef  a. 

But,  “an  artist  must  not  paint  for  money  but  for  love.” 
Oh ! this  is  also  a discovery  of  yours;  and  you  proclaim  it 
at  the  top  of  your  lungs  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  if  any  artist  deserved  the  name  of  artist  who  did 
not  pursue  his  art  with  the  passion  of  a lover  for  his  mis- 
tress. 

But  the  artist  must  turn  his  back  on  all  academic  rules, 
and  on  all  works  of  art,  old  and  new,  save  the  elected  few 
which  Mr.  John  Ruskin  and  his  young  disciples  honor 
with  their  approval.  We  thought  we  had  enough  of 
Ruskin  several  years  ago.  We  thought  we  had  sifted 
and  winnowed  him  pretty  thoroughly.  We  separated  as 
well  as  we  could  his  grain  from  his  chaff— 44  acknowledg- 
ing the  corn” — and  very  grateful  for  whatever  of  truth 
and  eloquent  statement  he  gave  us ; but  not  by  any  means 
accepting  his  chaff,  which  seems  to  be  cooked  up  into  a 
favorite  griddle-cake  for  the  intellectual  breakfasts  of  our 
young  American  P.  R.  Brethren,  and  to  tickle  their  pal- 
ates so  deliciously  that  they  would  feed  us  all  upon  it  in 
sectila  seculorum . But  we  are  fortunately  too  old  birds 
to  be  caught  by  it.  Mr.  J.  Ruskin,  autocrat  of  acade- 
mies, perpetual,  self-constituted  chairman  of  all  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  committees  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Art,  has  had  his  say.  Ho  has  told  us  some  solid  truths, 
and  he  has  promulgated  some  unsolid  errors.  He  has  dis- 
coursed eloquently  of  Nature  and  Art,  but  he  lias  signally 
failed  in  his  ambitious  attempts  to  lead  us  through  the 
cloud-land  of  fruitless  metaphysical  speculation.  We  ac- 
knowledge him  a light,  but  a light  rather  of  the  jack-o'- 
lantorn  order.  He  Is  full  of  inconsistencies,  extravagant 
statements,  and  nebulous  theories,  and  we  long  ago  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  waB  the  most  unsafe  of  guides. 
His  judgment  is  rarely  to  be  trusted ; and,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  windy  pretense  in  philos- 
ophizing about  Art  exceeds  whatever  clear,  simple  percep- 
tion of  truth  we  may  have  given  him  credit  for. 

But  though  the  judicious  grieve  that  he  has  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  a teacher,  and  the  unprejudiced  lay  his 
volumes  aside  and  look  for  better  guidance,  it  seems  he  is 
the  idol  of  a little  nest  of  one-sided  young  men  whose  chief 
occupation  in  a literary  way  (we  have  as  yet  seen  but  little 
from  them  of  artistic  performance,  though  they  perpetually 
prate  about  what  ought  to  be  done),  is  to  fling  mud  at  the 


faces  of  the  living  artists  of  America,  and  at  the  honored 
statues  of  those  w ho  are  dead.  For  the  last  forty  years,  it  is 
said,  nothing  worth  preserving  has  been  done  in  American 
Art.  The  artists  have  all  worked  on  wrongprincfples.  Stu- 
art and  Allston  and  Inman  had  a little  merit,  and  Thomas 
Cole  was  the  44  worst  dauber  that  ever  spoiled  canvas.” 
As  for  any  other  artists,  in  this  perio^f  forty  years,  the 
oracle  deigneth  not  the  mention  of  the  Aamos.  Whoever 
they  may  be,  great  or  small,  they  are  strangled  and  give 
np  the  ghost  in  the  tremendous  gripe  of  this  young  Her- 
cules. His  terrible  besom  of  destruction  has  swept  away 
forty  years’  worth  of  poor  daubers,  and  he  is  preparing 
the  way  for  a new  order  of  men. 

And  who  are  tho  new  men,  and  what  have  they  done, 
and  what  do  they  promise?  They  are  reduced  to  a few 
fanatical  young  men  with  one  idea — and  that  is,  to  spend  a 
whole  summer  or  a whole  winter  over  a small  canvas,  pro- 
ducing a so-called  painting  from  nature,  which  a photog- 
rapher might  have  saved  them  all  the  labor  of,  and  done 
it  well — a feeble  little  cold  colorless  ghost  of  a picture,  with 
about  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  nature  in  it  as  there  is  heat 
in  an  icicle. 

Fearful  to  think  of,  isn't  it?  that  our  artists  are  all  to 
be  superseded  by  these  tyro  traduce rs  of  Nature’s  color — 
these  nigglers  and  stipplers  of  the  brush— these  microscopic 
imitators,  the  unlovely  results  of  whose  patient  but  mis- 
taken labor  are  puffed  in  a leading  journal  as  something 
the  like  of  which  our  country  has  never  seen— as  we  verily 
believe  it  never  has. 

But  we  live  in  the  faint  hope  that  the  Tribune  critic, 
who  seems  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  (ns  preachers  have 
in  their  own  pulpits,  where  nobody  is  allowed  to  get  up 
and  contradict  them),  will  never  beat  into  his  readers’ 
brains  the  love  of  ugliness.  The  gospel  of  the  apotheosis 
of  the  microcosm  needs  abler  hands  and  wiser  commenta- 
tors before  it  can  be  painted  into  popularity  and  preached 
into  sound  Art  doctrine. 

Wc  think  that  what  is  good  in  Art  will  somehow  stand 
its  ground  against  this  terrible  soourger  and  sweeper  of 
the  Narrow  Way.  We  can’t  help  hoping  that,  in  spite  of 
hia  repeated  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  our 
artists  have  some  little  14  realizing  sense”  of  their  mission : 
that  they  don't  all  work  for  money  merely— that  they  do 
look  sometimes  at  nature ; and  that  long  ago  there  were 
some  of  them  a good  ways  on  in  the  path  which  these 
young  Columbuses  think  they  have  discovered,  blit  which 
every  true  artist  knows,  by  a sort  of  instinct,  is  the  only 
path — tho  JMthway  of  Nature. 

Those  undertake  to  make  it  a business  to  write 
upon  Art  should  first  of  all  learn  that,  to  be  a critic,  one 
mast  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  handle  micro- 
scopes, pick  flaws,  strain  at  gnats,  and  swallow  camels. 

In  America  it  seems  every  person  who  can  write  thinks 
himself  qualified  to  be  a critic  on  Art.  And  the  public 
tolerates  the  crudest  attempts  in  this  line.  But  just  fancy 
what  would  be  thought  if  every  body  undertook  to  judge 
of  military  tactics,  or  finance,  or  medicine,  or  architecture, 
or  music. 

Cease  then,  O cackle  rs  l You  have  scratched  up  a few 
grains  of  corn,  and  would  summon  the  whole  world  to  your 
feast,  as  if  corn  were  a miracle.  You  are  Ignorant  that 
outside  the  fences  of  your  little  barn-yard  there  are  wide- 
waving  harvests  and  reapers  at  work  gathering  them  in. 
And  if  you  will  reach  up  a little  higher  and  look  over  the 
fence  you  will  see. 

The  peculiarly  soft  and  open  winter,  which  was 
interrupted,  up  to  the  end  of  January,  by  only  one 
severely  cold  “spell,”  is  not  welcomed  by  the  doc- 
tors. They  already  see  signs  of  the  coming  chol- 
era. In  the  character  which  certain  diseases  as- 
sume, they  detect  the  subtle  forereaching  of  the  pest- 
ilence. The  springs  are  not  full,  and  that,  also,  is 
an  unpromising  fact.  Indeed,  the  human  system 
and  nature  are  preparing  for  the  cholera — what  are 
the  sanitary  commissions  of  towns  and  cities  do- 
ing? 

The  city  of  New  York  is  so  situated,  and  com- 
mands such  intercourse,  that  its  sanitary  condition 
is  fairly  a national  matter.  If  a pestilence  takes 
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firm  hold  of  the  city,  it  will  shake  the  country  to  1 
its  extremity.  So  the  country  will  l>e  glad  to  know  ! 
that  there  will  probably  be  a Board  of  Health  Com-  ! 
missioners  appointed  by  the  State,  who  will  defend 
the  city  against  itself.  If  it  is  not  appointed,  the 
cholera  will  protably  rage  virtually  uncontrolled. 

The  poor  citv™f  New  York  proves  to  be  quite  un- 
equal to  the  business  of  governing  itself.  The  Po- 
lice and  the  Fire  Department  are  managed  by  the  : 
State,  and  therefore  the  peace  is  tolerably  pre- 
served. Our  new  Mayor  protests  vigorously  again  st 
State  interference,  and  speaks  of  the  city  in  a strain 
of  pride  which,  in  the  actual  civic  condition,  is  re- 
freshing to  hear.  The  enormous  taxation,  it  ap- 
pears from  what  his  Honor  tells  us,  does  not  spring 


| from  “ the  King”  but  from  the  State.  If  the  State 
I would  only  leave  us  to  the  Ring,  the  city  would 
' probably  at  once  become  virtuous  and  happy. 
Now,  government  by  the  State  may  be  disagree- 
able, but  Government  by  the  Ring  would  be  intol- 
erable. 

It  is  a curious  fact  developed  by  the  census  that, 
in  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  city, 
there  is  a majority  of  26,000  naturalized  voters.  This 
astonishing  truth  may  help  explain  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  our  civic  legislation.  Perhaps  it  may 
explain  why  the  cholera  will  rage  so  fearfully,  should 
it  reach  the  city.  Probably  it  explains  why  no- 
thing is  to  be  hoped  for  in  mitigation  except  from 
the  Legislature. 


I'iteranj 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion , by  H.  S.  Foote. — Mr. 
Foote,  long  time  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Union  from  Mississippi,  and  later  Senator  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  from  Tennessee,  is  no  stran- 
ger to  the  American  people.  Pugnacious  to  the 
extreme,  he  was  better  known  than  liked  north  of 
the  old  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon.  A few  unfortu- 
nate utterances  made  his  fiamo  there  any  thing  but 
a Household  Word.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
said  or  thought  of  him,  no  man  ever  charged  him 
with  hesitating  to  speak  what  he  thought,  or  with 
saying  what  he  believed  to  be  untrue.  He  has 
here  written  a work  upon  the  “ Causes,  Course, 
and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States reviewing  the  exciting  topics  of 
the  last  existing  two-^core  years,  all  of  which  he 
saw  and  a part  of  which  he  was.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  that  to  him  years  have  brought  the  philosophic 
mind.  He  speaks  fairly  and  justly  not  merely  of 
Webster  and  Clay,  but  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Seward.  If  there  are  traces  of  old  animraities,  they 
are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  passages  Wi ich  relate 
to  Benton.  Abraham  Lincoln  now  appears  to  Mr. 
Foote  as  “the  most  humane,  moderate,  and  clement 
of  men  and  Andrew  Johnson  is  “his  firm-nerved, 
sagacious,  and  energetic  successor,”  who,  “if  he 
perseveres  to  the  end  in  the  execution  of  his  ad- 
mirable scheme  of  reconstruction,  will  be  recognized 
as  the  restorer  of  his  country’s  liberties,  and  the 
renovator  of  its  glories.”  The  secondary  title  of 
Mr.  Foote’s  book  is  “ Scvlla  and  Charvbdis.”  Scvl- 
la  is  Abolition,  the  Rock,  and  Charybdis  is  Seces- 
sion, the  Whirlpool,  the  passage  between  which  in- 
volves sore  peril  to  our  Ship  of  State ; and  so  he 
lifts  up  the  old  warning  cry:  Eripite , 0 socii — 
“ Pull  off,  my  friends though,  as  he  afterward  af- 
firms, the  rock  has  been  safely  passed  and  nobody 
hurt  thereby ; while  he  and  others  have  been  sucked 
into  the  "whirlpool,  and  yet  have  somehow  managed 
to  get  safe  again  to  dry  land,  a little  damaged  per- 
haps by  their  rough  experience.  How  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Foote  got  sucked  into  the  whirlpool  of  Se- 
cession is  rather  hinted  than  told.  His  course,  he 
says,  was  governed  by  motives  “of  a nature  most 
peculiar  and  pressing,  a good  deal  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  civic  duty,  anomalous  and  eccen- 
trical.” Sucked  into  the  whirlpool  he  clearly  was, 
and  he  went  down  as  far  as  any  of  his  unlucky  com- 
panions. When  fairly  dow*n  in  the  depths  he  was 
a thorn  in  their  sides  ; and  now*,  fairly  out  of  it,  he 
brings  no  very  favorable  reports  of  his  quondam 


comrades  in  the  abyss.  Jefferson  Davis  is  “the 
unfortunate  victim  of  dark  and  dangerous  heresies 
for  which  he  is  by  no  means  primarily  responsible 
a victim  likewise  of  the  “intriguing  piachinations 
of  cunning  and  unscrupulous  managers,  whose  true 
character  he  had  never  penetrated  and  the  “ dupe 
of  adulation  and  of  false  promises  from  abroad, 
which  might,  perchance,  have  deceived  men  far 
more  sagacious  than  himself.”  His  Cabinet  con- 
sisted of  “ a large  proportion  of  incompetent  public 
functionaries,”  with  some  who  were  more  knaves 
than  fools.  For  instance,  Judah  Benjamin,  who, 
“besides  his  inability  to  meet  the  military  exi- 
gencies which  he  had  been  encountering,  as  "well  as 
the  more  serious  ones  in  prospect,  was  subject  to 
other  objections,  as  the  incumbent  of  a high  cabinet 
position,  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  character. 
His  reputation  for  integrity  had  never  been  good, 
and  of  late  years  it  had  become  deeply  tarnished  by 
his  known  participancy  in  schemes  of  notorious  cor- 
ruption both  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  in  Wash- 
ington City.”  Once  Mr.  Foote  was  present  at  a 
dinner-party  where  >vere  many  of  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Confederacy,  including  General  J.  E. 
Johnston.  There,  says  Mr.  Foote,  “Mr.  Benja- 
min’s gross  acts  of  official  misconduct  becoming  the 
topic  of  conversation,  one  of  the  company  turned  to 
General  Johnston  and  inquired  whether  he  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Confederate  cause  could  suc- 
ceed with  Mr.  Benjamin  as  War  Minister.  To  this 
inquiry  General  Johnston,  after  a little  pause,  em- 
phatically responded  in  the  negative.”  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Benjamin  left  the  Department  of 
War,  but  was  appointed  by  Davis  Secretary  of 
State,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Foote,  “he  had  it 
in  his  power,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  perpetrate 
more  barefaced  acts  of  corruption  and  profligacy 
than  any  single  individual  has  ever  been  known  to 
commit  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  any  part  of 
Christendom.”  In  this  incident  Mr.  Foote  finds 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Richmond  Administration  toward  General  John- 
ston. Every  student  of  military  history  knows 
that  Johnston  was,  by  all  odds,  the  ablest  Confed- 
erate commander  ; and  yet,  from  the  time  when  he 
recovered  from  his  wround  at  Fair  Oaks,  the  Davis 
and  Benjamin  Administration  only  employed  him 
in  the  vain  task  of  trying  to  undo  somebody  clse’s 
foolish  blunders.  Of  Seddon,  who  in  time  succeed- 
ed Benjamin  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Foote  says 
that  “ he  did  not  possess  one  of  the  qualities  necd- 
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ful  to  a creditable  and  useful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolved  upon  him ; he  proved  himself  to  be 
the  i^st  heartless  and  ruffianly  tjTant  whom  I ever 
yet  saw  in  the  possession  of  official  power.”  Sed- 
don,  according  to  Mr.  Foote,  resigned  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  only  when  it  had  been  proved  by 
the  books  of  his  own  department  that  he  bad  caused 
to  be  paid  to  himself  840  a bushel  for  his  entire 
crop  of  wheat,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
pelled the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
to  yield  up  theirs  “ at  the  inadequate  price  of  from 
$7  to  89  in  Confederate  paper.”  This  was  in  18G4, 
when  a Confederate  dollar  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
five  or  six  cents.  Of  Jefferson  Davis’s  Cabinet 
there  wfere,  according  to  Mr.  Foote,  44  only  two  whose 
qualifications  w-ere  oven  respectable — the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas.”  Of  the  nine- 
tenths  crazy  Dr.  Northrop,  of  whom  the  ex-Con- 
fedcrate  General  Jordan  has  written  in  this  Mag- 
azine, Mr.  Foote  gives  a pen-and-ink  portrait, 
which*  much  diminished,  w’e  reproduce.  14  His  ap- 
pearance was  unprepossessing;  his  manners  coarse, 
overbearing,  and  insulting;  his  temper  austere  and 
crabbed ; he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  duties  of 
the  post  assigned  to  him,  and  was  not  at  all  solicit- 
ous to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them;  the 
heartless  tyranny  practiced  by  this  monster  of  in- 
iquity in  all  the  States  of  the  South,  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  forcible  impressment,  has  scarce- 
ly ever  been  equaled.  Yet  he  was  retained  in  the 
Commissary  Department  for  four  years,  in  utter 
contempt  of  remonstrance,  of  complaint,  and  of  di- 
rect and  positive  accusations  of  delinquency.” — Of 
notices,  equally  flattering,  which  Mr.  Foote  gives 
of  sundr3r  military  officers,  such  as  Hindman  and 
Bragg,  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  Nor  can  we 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  really  sound  and  sensible 
view  which  he  gives  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  Americans 
in  consequence.  Only,  his  book  being  evidence, 
Henry  S.  Foote,  late  Confederate  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. is  now  os  thorough  a Union  man  as  is  An- 
drew Johnson,  once  Senator  from  that  State  while 
in  the  Union ; later,  military  Governor  thereof,  when 
nominally  insurgent;  and  now  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  case,  this  book  of  Mr.  Foote, 
abounding,  as  it  does,  in  anecdote  and  incident, 
furnishes  a graphic  inside  view  of  the  Whirlpool  of 
Secession,  as  see^by  one  who  has  sounded  its  low- 
est depths.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Pilgrim's  Wallet , by  Gilbert  Haven.  One 
hardly  looks  for  any  thing  fresh  in  a volume  which 
purports  to  be  merely  scraps  of  travel,  gathered  in 
such  well-gleaned  fields  ae  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  But  even  here,  Mr.  Haven  has  succeeded 
in  picking  up  many  things  well  worth  putting  into 
his  wallet.  Thus,  in  visiting  the  Lake  Country  in 
England,  ho  has  collected  many  anecdotes  of  Words- 
worth, the  Coleridge,  and  his  poor  son  Hartley. 
The  sketch  of  a night  in  Parliament  is  brief,  but 
graphic  ; and  there  are  several  personal  sketches  of 
distinguished  persons,  slight,  but  graceful,  and  nev- 
er violating  the  amenities  of  society.  (Published 
by  Hurd  and  Houghton.) 

Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction , by 
William  A.  Wheeler.  In  speaking  of  the  last 
edition  of  W ebstcr’s  Dictionary,  we  took  occasion  to 
characterize  as  a most  acceptable  addition  to  that 
work  Mr.  Wheeler’s  44  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of 
% Noted  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places.”  That  work 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  though  it  has 
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| received  very  large  additions.  There  is  hardly  a 
character  or  personal  epithet  which  has  made  its 
mark  in  fictitious  literature,  which  is  not  here  re-  , 
ferred  to  its  author  aud  work,  with  a brief  descrip- 
tive note.  This  volume  is  to  fiction  what  a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  is  to  history.  (Published  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

Across  the  Continent , by  Samuel  Bowlics  (pub- 
lished by  Hurd  and  Houghton),  is  a republication, 
with  additions,  of  a series  of  excellent  letters  w rit- 
ten to  the  Springfield  Republican , by  its  editor,  who 
formed  one  of  the  44  Colfax  party”  in  their  late  jour- 
ney across  the  Continent.  Apart  from  the  incidents 
of  the  trip  the  work  contains  a large  amount  of  facts 
and  information  respecting  the  great  mineral  region 
of  the  Northwest,  and  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Mormon  community  in  Utah.  The  letters 
are  well  worthy  of  having  been  gathered  and  put 
forth  in  a permanent  form. 

A Chilis  History  of  the  United  States , by  John 
Bonner.  The  third  volume  of  this  series,  which  is 
really  a separate  work,  contains  the  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Though  written  for  children,  it 
is  by  no  means  a childish  book.  The  author  w isely 
judges  that  children  wish  to  know  in  the  main  just 
the  same  things  as  persons  of  larger  growth.  Above 
all  things  they  w*ant  facts.  This  Child’s  History 
is  really  a graphic  and  spirited  narrative  of  the 
prominent  events  in  the  war.  So  admirably  are 
these  selected,  and  so  clearly  are  they  described, 
that  within  the  compass  of  a single  small  volume 
is  compressed  a more  reliable  history  of  the  wTar 
than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  more  pretentious 
works  w'hich  have  been  produced  on  this  subject. 
The  Engravings,  w’hich  are  numerous,  are  not  mere 
fancy  sketches,  but  pictures  which  really  illustrate 
the  text.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Ufe  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,  by 
William  V.  Wells.  Considering  the  prominent 
part  acted  by  Samuel  Adams  in  our  early  history  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  Revolution,  it  is  a matter 
of  surprise  that  no  memoir  of  him,  beyond  a mere 
sketch,  has  hitherto  been  written.  The  mere  out- 
lines of  his  career  have  indeed  found  a place  in 
Biographical  Dictionaries  and  in  history.  From 
these  we  know  that  he  was  born  in  1722 ; that  he 
was  educated  for  the  ministiy,  but  preferring  trade 
and  politics  to  theology  never  took  upon  himself 
clerical  functions;  that  he  was  foremost  in  Boston  ( 
in  all  the  early  measures  of  resistance  to  the  British 
aggressions;  that  he  and  John  Hancock  alone  w'ere 
specially  excepted  from  the  offer  of  amnesty  and 
free  pardon  in  1775 ; that  ho  w as  a delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
and  that  he  died  in  1803  at  the  ripe  age  of  four- 
score and  one.  Several  persons  of  his  kindred  have 
at  different  times  meditated  the  writing  of  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Adams,  and  had  made  collections  for  that 
purpose.  These  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wells,  his  direct  descendant,  we  believe;  and  from 
these  and  other  materials  gathered  by  himself  and 
some  of  our  ripest  scholars,  be  has  prepared  this 
elaborate  Life,  which  is  not  merely  a Memoir  of  its 
subject,  but  a History  of  the  time  in  which  he  acted. 
In  every  respect  it  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  his- 
torical and  biographical  literature.  (Published  by 
Little  and  Brown.) 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi , by  Da- 
vid and  Charles  Livingstone.  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
former  volume  of  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
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Africa  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
He  has  since,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  made 
another  extensive  African  journey,  lasting  four  years, 
partly  over  the  same  ground  and  partly  in  other  di- 
rections, the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  this 
volume.  No  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the 
work  than  to  say  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  interest 
and  adventure  to  the  former  one,  while  in  many  re- 
spects it  exceeds  it,  for  his  route  brought  him  into 
direct  contact  with  tribes  where  the  slave-trade, 
fostered  by  the  Portuguese,  exists  in  all  its  horror. 
We  propose  at  an  early.day  to  give  a full  abstract 
of  this  work,  and  content  ourselves  here  with  briefly 
stating  the  general  object  of  the  expedition,  and 
mentioning  some  of  its  leading  results.  The  expe- 
dition, which  was  largely  aided  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, left  England  in  March,  1858,  and  reached 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  in  May.  It  was  brought 
to  a close  in  April,  1864.  During  this  time  half 
the  breadth  of  the  Continent  from  east  to  west  was 
traversed,  and  various  extensive  journeys  were  made 
northward  toward  the  Lake  region,  partially  ex- 
plored by  Burton  and  Speke.  The  object  was  not 
adventure  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  “give  a clear 
account  of  parts  of  country  hitherto  unexplored, 
with  their  river  systems,  natural  productions,  and 
capabilities;  and  to  lay  before  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  humanity  the  misery  entailed 
by  the  slave-trade  in  its  inland  phases.”  The  gen- 
eral results  arc,  that  here  is  a vast  extent  of  coun- 
try admirably  adapted  for  the  residence  of  a civil- 
ized people,  capable  of  producing  such  great  staples 
as  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  soil  and 
climate  appear  to  be  quite  as  favorable  to  the  cotton- 
plant  as  is  any  portion  of  America.  Bnt  the  whole 
region  is  cursed  by  the  slave-trade,  w'hich  owes  its 
very  existence  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  “pretense 
to  dominion  is  the  curse  of  the  negro  race  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.”  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Text-Book  of  Anatomy , Physiology , and  Hygiene, 
by  John  C.  Draper.  Dr.  Draper  is  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Physiology  in  the  New  York 
Free  Academy,  and  this  work  is  primarily  designed 
as  a text-book  for  that  institution.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  bald  outline  which  is  generally  under- 
stood by  that  term,  but  a complete  and  elaborate 
treatise,  giving  in  an  attractive  form  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  great  men  who  have  for  cen- 
turies, and  notably  in  our  own  day,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  these  kindred  sciences.  The 
more  strictly  scientific  divisions  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  by  the  free  use  of  illustrations,  are 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  any  reader  of 
fair  intelligence.  But  for  the  general  reader  tho 
division  of  Hygiene  will  be  found  of  especial  and 
immediate  value.  It  treats  clearly,  among  other 
topics,  of  the  conditions  requisite  to  health ; of  tho 
uses  and  properties  of  various  kinds  of  food ; of  the 
number,  frequency,  and  times  of  meals;  of  condi- 
ments, their  nature,  uses,  and  abuses;  of  water, 
tea,  coffee;  of  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors;  of 
tobacco  and  its  hygienic  effects;  of  air,  ventila- 
tion, and  heating;  of  the  all-important  but  gener- 
ally disregarded  subject  of  tho  hygiene  of  the  skin  ; 
of  the  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  their  adaptation 
to  various  constitutions;  of  clothing,  exercise;  of 
medicines,  and  so  on.  A few  pages  are  devoted  to  i 
cholera  and  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  its  ! 
attack.  These,  in  view  of  the  “ measured  but  ap- 
parently inevitable  approach  of  this  disease  to  our 
shores,”  arc  of  special  importance.  The  illustra- 


tions, of  which  there  are  nearly  200,  are  far  supe- 
rior in  accuracy  of  detail  and  beauty  of  execution 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  ex<npt  in 
the  most  costly  works,  the  price  of  which  puts  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  the  wealthy.  We 
can  not  doubt  that  this  admirable  and  timely  vol- 
ume will  not  only  be  adopted  as  a text-book  in 
schools  and  colleges,  but  will  also  be  read  for  in- 
struction and  profit  in  families.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Hans  Brinler;  or , (he  Sifcer  Skates,  by  Mary  E. 
Dodge,  is  a pleasant  story,  wrought  out  in  all  its 
details  with  the  minuteness  of  a Dutch  painting,  of 
life  in  Holland  in  the  dlden  time.  (Published  by 
James  O'Kane.) 

The  Story  of  a Trooper , by  F.  Colburn  Adams 
(published  by  Dick  and  Fitzgerald),  presents  a pic- 
ture mainly  of  the  grotesque  side  of  the  aspects  of 
life  in  tho  cavalry  service.  It  relates  mainly  to 
the  time  before  the  cavalry  came  to  be  the  terrible 
active  arm  which  it  became  tow  ard  the  close  of  the 
w ar ; it  therefore  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  achievements  of  our  mounted  force. 

James  Louis  Petigru , by  William  J.  Grayson. 
It  is  fitting  that  a memorial  should  be  left  to  after- 
ages  of  James  Louis  Petigru,  of  South  Carolina 
always,  but  the  only  man  in  that  State,  who,  for 
four  years  after  the  fatal  20tli  of  December,  I860, 
dared  or  could  safely  dare,  to  avow'  himself  still  a 
Union  man.  It  is  fitting  also  that  this  memorial 
should  have  been  erected  by  a South  Carolinian, 
who,  while  not  favoring  secession,  accepted  it  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  Of  Mr.  Petigru  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that  he  was  born  in  1769;  that,  having 
entered  the  legal  profession,  he  rose  by  slow  degrees, 
through  native  ability,  professional  acquirements, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  unquestioned  personal 
character,  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the 
bar  in  his  State  ; that  always  and  ever  he  opposed 
disunion,  in  whatever  shape  and  form  it  came ; and 
that  when  it  at  last  took  the  shape  of  secession  by 
the  State  he  opposed  it,  firmly  but  not  fiercely.  To 
the  honor  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  let  it  be 
further  said  that,  during  the  very  furor  of  secession, 
to  which  every  man  of  them  seemed  pledged,  they 
elected  Mr.  Petigru,  its  avowed  opponent,  to  the 
most  important  trust,  and  the  largest  salary  within 
their  gift.  He  wras  chosen  to  codify  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  was  re-elected  until  the  work,  notwith- 
standing his  failing  health,  wasflbmplete  in  1862. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1863.  Mr.  Gravson, 
his  life-long  friend,  and  his  senior  by  a few  months, 
set  himself  to  prepare  this  memorial  while  the  siege 
of  Charleston  was  in  progress.  The  manuscript  is 
a standing  witness  of  the  straits  to  which  the  city 
was  reduced  long  before  its  abandonment.  It  is 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  fragments  of  account- 
books,  and  backs  of  letters.  It  was  evidently  pre- 
pared for  circulation  in  the  Confederacy,  and  by  the 
guarded  manner  in  which  it  hints  at  rather  than 
narrates  Mr.  Petigru’s  political  course,  evinces  the 
stringent,  practical  censorship,  under  which  ev- 
ery man  at  tho  South  w’roto  at  that  time.  We 
may  presume  that,  had  the  author  outlived  the 
Confederacy,  this  memorial  would  have  been  more 
full  upon  these  points ; but  Mr.  Grayson  died  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1863,  six  months  after  the  decease 
of  Petigru.  This  brief  memorial  of  a great  and 
I good  man  was  the  work  of  the  last  wreeks  of  his  long 
life.  It  is  w'dl,  perhaps,  that  it  is  incomplete.  Si- 
lence is  often  more  eloquent  than  speech.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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Notes  from  the  Plymouth  Pulpit , by  Augusta 
Moore.  There  is  in  some  of  our  libraries  a huge 
German  folio,  three  centuries  old,  entitled  the  Tisch- 
tnrede  or  “ Table-Talk  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther.”  The 
frontispiece  represents  the  great  Doctor,  seated  with 
his  friends  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  others  at 
a table,  while  in  the  back-ground  are  disciples  tak- 
ing down  notes  of  his  talk.  These  notes  make  up 
the  “Table-Talk,”  which  has  furnished  material 
for  more  than  one  volume,  and  contains  matter  for 
more.  This  volume  of  “ Notes”  might  be  called 
the  “ Table-Talk  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ” only,  in- 
stead of  being  spoken  to  a few  persons,  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  great  multitude  who  throng  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  in  Brooklyn.  Of  these  “Notes” 
there  are  hundreds;  some  of  only  a few  words, 
brief  and  pointed  as  an  aphorism;  some  filling  a 
page  or  two ; all  relating  to  human  and  Christian 
character  and  development.  Many  who  know  Mr. 
Beecher  only  by  his  bold  and  earnest  course  upon 
the  great  national  questions  of  the  day,  are  at  a loss 
to  understand  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a preacher 
and  pastor.  This  volume  presents  the  other  side 
of  the  medal,  and  gives  an  insight  into  the  preach- 
er, not  needed  by  thoso  who  bear  him  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  but  needed  by  those  who  know  him 
only  as  the  lecturer.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Old  Neto  York  is  a series  of  Historical  Discourses 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
krman.  Dr.  Francis,  it  is  needless  to  say  to  any 
New  Yorker,  was  the  representative  man  in  this 
generation  of  the  generation  which  had  gene  be- 
fore. He  was  bom  in  1789,  the  year  of  Washing- 
ton’s inauguration  as  first  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  died  in  1861,  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Republic.  The  Discourses  in  this  volume  treat  of 
such  topics  as  Richmond  Hill  and  Aaron  Burr;  of 
the  venerable  Columbia  College ; of  such  New  York 
worthies  as  Egbert  Benson,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  and 
Nicholas  Romayne ; of  Bishops  Hobart  and  Chase ; 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  last  generation ; and  of  , 
many  reminiscences  of  the  author’s  long  and  use-  | 
ful  life.  How  noble  that  life  was,  both  profession- 
ally and  personally,  is  set  forth  in  the  loving  Me- 
moir which  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  prefixed  to  the 
Discourses.  (Published  by  W.  J.  Widdleton.) 

Poems  of  the  American  Revolution , by  Philip 
Frenau.  Frenau  was  the  popular  poet  of  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  verse- 
writer,  for  we  fail  to  find  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
poet  in  any  of  his  productions.  Still,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  names  in  our  literary  history,  it  is  well  that 
his  verses  should  be  made  accessible  to  a new  gen- 
eration. Mr.  Evert  Duyckinck’s  Introductory  Me- 
moir and  copious  Explanatory  Note9  render  this  re- 
publication  especially  useful.  (Published  by  W.  J. 
Widdleton.) 

Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
by  Thomas  Nast.  The  design  of  the  work  is  to 
present  in  a popular  form,  and  with  sufficient  full- 
ness, the  results,  not  only  of  the  author’s  own  thought 
and  investigation,  but  those  of  others  who  have 


made  the  Holy  Writ  a matter  of  study.  He  has 
drawn  largely  from  the  laborious  efforts  of  German 
as  well  as  of  English  commentators.  Though  the 
materials  have  been  gathered  from  so  many  sources 
the  Commentary  is  by  no  means  a mere  compilation. 
The  materials  have  been  moulded  by  the  workings 
of  a strong  mind  into  a harmonious  whole.  Thor- 
oughly orthodox  in  his  views,  holding  in  full  assur- 
ance the  distinguishing  views  which  are  by  way  of 
distinction  styled  evangelical,  his  commentary  is  an 
argument  for  the  faith.  Written  originally  in  his 
native  German,  and  not  merely  translated,  but  re- 
composed in  English,  it  bears  few  traces  of  its  double 
origin ; we  8ee  it  mainly  in  the  care  with  w hich  he 
meets  the  attacks  of  the  German  rationalistic  school 
of  commentators,  bringing  against  them  their  own 
severe  research  and  philosophical  discipline,  w armed 
and  strengthened  by  the  practical  scope  and  logical 
clearness  of  the  American  mind.  (Published  by 
Poe  and  Hitchcock.) 

Wives  and  Daughters , by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  This 
story,  originally  published  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine, 
was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  author. 
Of  the  sixteen  monthly  portions  within  which  it 
was  to  be  comprised,  tho  last  must  remain  forever 
unwritten.  “ What  promised  to  be  the  crowning 
work  of  a life  is  a memorial  of  death.”  Of  the  four 
great  female  novelists  of  tho  present  generation — 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Marian  Evans,  Miss  Mulock,  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell — it  is  hard  to  say  to  w'hich  the  first 
place  should  be  assigned.  Either  of  the  first  two 
manifest,  probabty,  some  higher  qualities  than  the 
others,  while  these  had  a wider  scope.  Commenc- 
ing twenty  years  ago  with  “Mar)’  Barton,”  the 
most  powerful  description  ever  written  of  factory 
life  in  England,  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  the  quiet  idyls 
of  “Cranford,”  “My  Lady  Ludlow,”  and  “The 
Moorland  Gottage;”  “North  and  South,”  second 
only  to  her  own  “Mary  Barton”  in  its  way;  then 
in  quite  a different  vein  “Sylvia’s  Lovers”  and 
“Cousin  Phillis;”  and  the  touching  “Memoir  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.”  “Wives  and  Daughters,”  we 
think,  would  have  been,  and  in  fact,  even  unfinished, 
is,  the  best  of  her  wrorks.  It  embraces  a wider 
range  of  character,  and  a more  skillfully  conceived 
plot,  while  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  blended 
sweetness  and  strength  of  diction  which  character- 
ize all  her  works.  Mrs.  Gaskell  will  hold  a place 
among  the  classic  writers  of  English  fiction  long 
after  the  “Sensation  Novelists”  of  the  day  are  for- 
gotten. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Among  the  recent  novels  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers  we  mention : A Noble  Life , by  Miss 
Mulock  (or  rather  Mrs.  Craik).  Of  this  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  deserves  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  her  “Christian’s  Mistake.” — The  Belton  Estate, 
by  Anthony  Trollope,  is  among  the  best  tales  of 
this  prolific  author. — Guy  Deverell,  by  J.  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu,  presents  the  same  characteristic  features 
as  the  author’s  exciting  story,  “Uncle  Silas.” — 
Reuben  Davidger , by  James  Greenwood,  gives,  in 
a form  which  reminds  one  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 
series  of  strange  adventures  during  a captivity  of 
more  than  seventeen  years  among  tho  wild  Dyaks 
of  Borneo. 
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UNITED  8TATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  J anuary.  The 
proceedings  in  Congress  have  been  thus  far 
mainly  prelim iuarv,  no  definite  action  having  as 
yet  been  reached  in  respect  to  the  main  topics  of 
discussion.  We  therefore  present  a view  of  the 
present  position  of  these  questions,  with  abstracts 
of  some  of  the  leading  speeches  upon  both  sides : j 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  8TATES. 

The  general  course  of  proceedings  in  Congress 
shows  that  there  is  a wide  divergence  of  opinions  in 
the  Republican  Party  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  the  States  lately  in  insurrection. 
The  general  views  of  one  branch  of  the  party,  of 
which  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Stevens 
in  the  House  may  bo  set  down  as  exponents,  are 
fairly  embodied  in  the  following  resolution  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin : 

41  Whereas,  The  people  of  Virginia,  of  North  Carolina, 
of  South  Carolina,  of  Georgia,  of  Florida,  of  Alabama,  of 
Mississippi,  of  Louisiana,  of  Texas,  of  Arkansas,  and  Ten- 
nessee, have  heretofore  declared  their  independence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  have  usurped  authority 
denied  to  every  State  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
have  abjured  duties  imposed  upon  every  State  by  the  same 
law,  and  have  waged  war  against  the  United  States,  where- 
by the  political  functions  formerly  granted  to  those  people 
have  been  suspended;  and  whereas  such  functions  can 
not  yet  be  restored  to  those  people  with  safety  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  nation ; and  whereas  military  tribunals  are 
not  suited  to  tho  exercise  of  civil  authority ; therefore, 

“Zte  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jieprrsenta- 
tivesin  Congress  assem  bled.  That  local  Governments  ought 
to  be  provisionally  organized  forthwith  for  the  people  in 
each  of  the  districts  named  in  the  preamble  hereto.*' 

The  general  views  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
party  are  embodied  in  an  elaborate  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Doolittle,  alfo  of  Wisconsin.  The  prominent 
points  are  these : The  question  is,  how  many  States 
now  constitute  the  Union?  The  President  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  say  36 ; others  say  25, 
excluding  11  States,  with  a population  on0,000,000, 
and  a territory  greater  than  that  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany  together.  The  gen- 
eral 'scope  of  the  argument  was  that  all  these  States 
were,  and  always  had  been,  legally  in  the  Union, 
and  could  by  no  act  either  of  their  own  or  of  others, 
except  that  of  a revolution  successfully  accomplish- 
ed by  force,  be  removed  from  tho  Union.  44  Two 
ideas,  both  radically  false,  brought  on  the  civil  war : 
first,  that  the  States  had  a right  to  secede ; second , 
that  slavery  was  a blessing.  The  surrender  of  these 
ideas  by  the  South  is  now  the  basis  of  permanent 
peace.” 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Doolittle  said, 
was  clearly  announced  in  President  Lincoln’s  proc- 
lamation of  December  8,  1863,  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  whenever  the  people  of  any  of  the 
insurrectionary  States  should  re-establish  a State 
Government  which  shall  be  republican,  that  Gov- 
ernment “shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Govern- 
ment of  the  State,  and  the  States  shall  receive  there- 
under the  benefits  of  the  Constitutional  provision 
which  declares  that  ‘the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  this  Union  a republican  form 
of  government,  and  protect  each  of  them  against  in- 
vasion.* ” This  policy  was  approved  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ; was  sustained  by  the  people  at 
the  next  Presidential  election ; was  reaffirmed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  last  public  speech,  on  the  11th 


of  April,  1865 ; and  had  been  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken. 

All  admitted,  argued  Mr.  Doolittle,  that  the  in- 
surrectionary States  were  once  in  the  Union.  They 
could  be  got  out  of  it  only  in  one  of  three  ways : 
(1.)  By  peaceable  secession  ; (2.)  By  successful  rev- 
olution ; (3.)  By  being  put  out  by  act  of  Congress. 
All  admitted  that  they  had  not  gone  out  by  either 
of  the  first  two  modes ; and  Mr.  Doolittle  proceed- 
ed to  argue  at  length  that  they  had  not  gone,  and 
could  not  go,  out  by  the  third,  which  he  designated 
44  the  Sumner  way  for  States  to  go  out  of  the  Union.” 
After  denying  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  put 
any  State  out  of  the  Union,  or  to  open  the  way  for 
it  to  go  out,  Mr.  Doolittle  proceeded  to  argue  that 
it  had  never  attempted  to  do  this.  He  referred  to 
the  prominent  war  measures  adopted,  commencing 
with  the  Act  of  July  13, 1861,  which  placed  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  and  authorized  him  to  prohibit  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  insurrectionary  States 
so  long,  and  no  longer,  “as  the  condition  of  hostil- 
ity shall  continue;”  to  tho  declaration  of  Congress, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  that  the  war  was 
not  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  subju- 
gation, or  to  overthrow  or  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  but  to  “preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  sev- 
eral States  unimpaired and  to  the  act  of  March 
5,  1862,  which  was  not  to  take  effect  until  a year 
after,  in  which  tho  ratio  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress of  the  several  States  was  established,  and  in 
which  all  the  insurrectionary  States  were  included. 
The  struggle  during  the  war,  he  said,  was  not  for 
the  destruction  of  any  State,  but  to  decide  whether 
certain  States  should  bear  allegiance  to  the  Union 
or  the  Confederacy ; and  when  the  latter  went  down 
these  States  became  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law,  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  This  branch  of  the  argument 
w as  elaborated  at  great  length. 

The  insurrectionary  States,  Mr.  Doolittle  said, 
were  found  by  our  armies  under  martial  law  of  the 
Confederate  military  forces ; when  these  were  over- 
thrown martial  law  of  the  Union  forces  took  its 
place ; but  this  change  did  not  destroy  a State  (say 
Georgia  when  it  was  overrun  by  Sherman),  but 
changed  the  existing  ruling  power  from  tho  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  army  to  the  commander 
of  the  Union  army.  But  martial  law  belongs  wholly 
to  times  of  war.  It  is  by  its  very  nature  despotic, 
and  should  cease  when  the  necessity  for  it  ceases. 
The  same  power  which  invested  the  President  with 
full  authority  to  carry  on  the  war  also  invested  him 
with  authority  to  make  peace.  He  was  authorized 
to  accept  volunteers,  who  were  to  be  44  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  war”— disbanded  by  the  President, 
of  course;  and  the  end  of  the  war  was  when  “the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
»be  re-established,  and  organized  resistance  to  such 
authority  shall  no  longer  exist.”  The  President 
was  to  be  the  judge  when  this  had  been  accom- 
plished. Congress  44  empowered  and  required  him 
to  perform  a tw’ofold  duty:  one  to  make  war,  and 
the  other  to  stop  making  war  after  iU  end  was  reach- 
ed.” The  first  of  these  great  dutiR  rested  mainly 
upon  President  Lincoln,  the  second  mainly  upon  his 
successor. 
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The  terms  which  the  President  had  a right  to 
demand  of  the  insurrectionary  States  and  their  peo- 
ple, as  a condition  precedent  to  peace  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Doolittle: 

11  First — And  before  all,  and  as  the  basis  of  all,  unqual- 
ified submission  to  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States, 
and  all  laws  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 
Second — The  annulling  of  all  acts,  laws,  and  proceedings 
by  which  the  States  made  or  prosecuted  war  against  the 
United  States,  including  the  rebel  debt  Third — Acqui- 
escence in  the  situation  which  tho  war  lias  brought  upon 
them,  Including  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  made  the  war ; for  the  sincerity  of 
such  acquiescence,  and  as  the  supremo  teat  of  its  good 
faith,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  by 
which  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  war,  is  surrendered  and 
made  impossible,  and  liberty  made  sure,  by  being  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Congress  in  every  State  and 
Territory  forever.  Fourth — Tho  practical  resumption  of 
their  political  duties,  upon  those  terms,  ns  States  of  the 
Union.'* 

These  terms,  he  says,  are  substantially  those  an- 
nounced almost  three  years  ago  by  President  Lin- 
coln; they  are  the  substance  of  those  offered  by 
President  Johnson ; several  of  the  States  have  ac- 
cepted them ; and  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged 
for  their  execution.  The  appointment  of  Provision- 
al Governors  was  no  infringement  upon  these  con- 
ditions ; for  they  are  in  fact  merely  44  commissioners 
to  propose  terms  of  peace,  or  to  see  if  peace  had 
come  in  reality.” 

Having  thus  argued  that  these  States  are  in  the 
Union,  and  consequently  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Doolittle  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  claim  to  seats  of  the  persons  chosen.  The  sub- 
stance is,  that  if  the  elections  were  not  properly 
held  they  are  void ; and  if  ineligible  persons  have 
been  chosen,  each  House  has  a right  to  reject  them. 
The  objections  to  establishing  Territorial  Govern- 
ments in  these  States  are  thus  summed  up  by  him : 

uIt  would  turn  tho  North  into  a nation  of  slaveholders, 
the  people  of  the  South  being  made  our  slave?.  This  would 
very  soon  make  the  South  not  fit  to  be  free,  and  we  should 
become  too  much  corrupted  and  demoralized  by  the  exer- 
else  of  such  power  to  permit  them  to  he  free. — To  hold 
them  thu?  would  require  the  presence  of  a large  standing 
army,  which  if  kept  on  foot  for  a long  time  is  sure  to  un- 
dermine the  virtue  of  republican  institutions,  and  prepare 
tho  way  for  a concentrated  despotism,  perhaps  an  empire. 
— It  would  subject  us  to  incalculable  expense,  which  the 
financial  situation  of  the  couutry  is  in  no  condition  to 
bear. — It  would  most  disastrously  affect  our  national 
credit,  at  home  and  abroad.— It  would  keep  the  question 
open,  to  bo  the  source  of  ever-increasing  irritation,  until 
all  hops  of  Union  would  be  gone.** 

The  following^  tho  course  of  policy  advocated 
by  Mr.  Doolittle  and  those  who  agree  with  him : 

44  It  Is  our  duty  and  our  best  policy  to  carry  out  In  good 
faith  the  terms  of  pacification  tendered  by  President  Lin- 
coln aud  President  Johnson,  and  accepted  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  Let  us  at  once  recog- 
nize them  as  States  in  the  Union,  entitled  to  representa- 
tion; and  take  up  for  consideration  each  State  by  itself, 
and  inquire  into  the  election  returns  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  claim  the  right  to  represent  them.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  State  of  Tennessee.'* 

Several  speeches  have  been  made  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Doolittle,  the  most  elaborate  being  on  the  26th  of 
January  by  Mr.  Howe,  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 
The  leading  points  were : That  there  were  in  the 
South  millions  of  people  who  had  been  changed  by 
national  decree  from  chattels  to  men,  and  there 
were  others  who  bad  been  changed  from  men  to 
almost  tho  condition  of  chattels  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  flag  and  Constitution  of  the  country. 
These  two  classes  deserved  care  and  protection. 
They  were  not,  in  some  respects,  equals  of  other 
classes;  but  just  because  they  were  weaker  Gov- 


ernment should  protect  them.  The  insurgent  States 
, were  not  destroyed  by  the  war ; they  had  destroyed 
; themselves  as  States  before  the  war.  When  South 
Carolina  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  she  ceased  to  be  a State,  and  her  people  be- 
came, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  criminals  and  felons. 
The  war  was  over,  but  order  was  not  yet  restored. 
Providence  had  raised  up  for  us  200,000  men,  with- 
out whose  aid  peace  might  not  have  been  re-es- 
tablished ; and  it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  they 
were  not  again  trampled  into  the  dust  He  spoke 
for  himself,  not  for  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  not  in- 
dorsed the  resolution,  though  its  mover  hoped  that 
he  wrould  do  so.  The  resolution  embodied  four 
propositions : (1.)  That  the  functions  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  had  been  suspended ; (2.)  That 
the  time  for  their  reconstruction  as  States  had  not 
come;  (3.)  That  Military  Governments  were  un- 
suited to  the  people  of  the  South ; and  (4.)  which 
followed  logically  from  the  other  three,  That  Pro- 
visional Governments  should  be  established.  The 
first  and  third  propositions  were  taken  from  tho 
Message  of  the  President;  so  that,  if  he  were  look- 
ing fbr  a godfather  for  the  resolution,  which  he  was 
not,  he  might  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States ; he  wished  his  proposition  to  fall  through 
unless  it  was  adopted  by  Congress.  The  first  years 
of  the  war  were  spent  in  an  effort  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  trace  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  rebellion.  There  was  then 
no  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  South,  or  with  slavery,  but  it  gras  in 
time  found  that  thero  could  be  no  peace  except  by 
whipping  the  enemies  of  the  country.  Even  now, 
as  he  endeavored  to  show',  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion were  disloyal,  and  were  only  kept  in  a state 
of  obedience  by  the  presence  of  the  military  force 
among  them.  He  would  keep  them  in  a Territorial 
condition  until  a Congress,  composed  of  loyal  men, 
chose  to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 

THE  FREEDMEN’S  BUREAU. 

In  the  Senate,  Jan.  25,  a Bill  was  passed  by 'a 
vote  of  37  to  10,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau.  Tie  text  of  the  Bill  is  too  long  for 
reproduction  here.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
its  .provisions : 

“ (5  1.)  The  President  may  divide  tho  region  contain- 
ing freedmen  and  refugees  Into  district#*,  not  exceeding 
twelve  in  number,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
may  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  each  district. 
— (i  2.)  Each  district  may  be  divided  into  sub-districti, 
with  a certain  number  of  agents  and  other  officials,  and 
the  President  of  tho  United  States,  through  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Commissioner,  shall  extend  military 
jurisdiction  and  protection  over  all  the  employes,  agents, 
and  officers  of  this  Bureau  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
imposed  or  authorized  by  this  Act,  or  the  Act  to  which  it 
is  supplementary. — (5  3.)  The  Secretary  of  War  may  issue 
supplies,  etc.,  for  the  relief  of  destitute  and  suffering  freed- 
men, their  wives,  and  children. — (5  4.)  The  President  may 
reserve  from  sale  or  exemption  under  the  homestead  or 
pre-emption  law,  for  the  use  of  freedmen  and  loyal  refu- 
gees, 3,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  States  of 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  to  be  let  or  sold  to 
them  in  specified  quantities  and  upon  certain  conditions. 
— (§  5.)  The  occupants  of  land  under  General  Sherman's 
order  of  Jan.  1ft,  1865,  are  confirmed  In  their  possession 
for  three  years. — ($  6 ) Prescribes  the  manner  in  which 
lands  may  be  purchased  and  asylums  and  schools  estab- 
lished for  freedmen  and  refugees  in  certain  cases. — ({  T.) 
Provides  that  in  any  district  where  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceeding  has  been  interrupted  by  the  rebell- 
ion, or  where  any  legal  discrimination  is  made  on  account 
of  color  as  to  the  rights  of  person  or  property,  or  as  to  the 
punishment  Inflicted  for  crime,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Commissioner,  shall  extend  military 
protection  and  Jurisdiction  over  ail  cases  affecting  such 

reons  so  discriminated  against. — ($  8.)  Any  peraon  with- 

these  districts  who  shall  subject  any  person  of  color  to 
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slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  or 
Bhall  cause  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  any  punishment  oth- 
er than  that  imposed  upon  whites  for  any  offense,  ‘shall 
bo  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a fine 
not  exceeding  $1000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both.’  This  Bureau  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
all  such  cases ; but  such  jurisdiction  to  cease  ‘ whenever 
the  discrimination  on  account  of  which  it  is  conferred 
ceases ; and  in  no  event  to  be  exercised  in  any  State  in  ; 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  has  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion;  nor  in  any  State  after 
it  shall  have  been  fully  restored  in  all  its  constitutional 
relations  to  the  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  the  States 
and  of  the  United  States  within  the  same  are  not  stopped 
or  disturbed  in  the  peaceable  course  of  justice.’  ” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A number  of  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  presented  for  the  preliminary  action 
of  Congress.  If  two-thirds  of  eaefi  House  agree 
upon  any  amendment,  it  is  then  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  several  States.  If  three-fourths  of 
these  accept  it,  it  becomes  a part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  thus 
far  proposed : 

In  the  Senate,  Dec.  4,  1865,  by  Mr.  Sumner — 

“ Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  nc-. 
cording  to  the  number  of  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  21 
years  having  in  each  State  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. The  actual  enumeration  of  such  citizens  shall  be 
made  by  the  census  of  the  United  States.” 

In  the  Senate,  Dec.  13,  18G5,  by  Mr.  Stewart — 

“The  Union  of  the  States,  nnder  this  Constitution,  is 
indissoluble,  and  no  State  can  absolve  its  citizens  from 
the  obligation  of  paramount  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

“No  engagement  or  obligation  incurred  by  any  State, 
or  by  any  number  of  States,  or  by  any  county,  city,  or 
other  municipal  corporation,  to  subvert,  impair,  or  resist 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  to  support,  or  aid 
any  Legislature,  Convention,  or  Body  in  hostility  to  such 
authority  shall  ever  bo  held  valid,  or  be  assumed  or  sus- 
tained, in  whole  or  part,  by  any  State  or  by  the  United 
States.” 

In  the  Senate,  Jan.  5,  1866,  by  Mr.  Sumner^- 

41  The  National  Debt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  para- 
mount obligation,  to  which  the  faith  of  the  nation  is 
pledged;  and  Congress  shall  not  at  aiiy  time  do  any  thing 
directly  or  indirectly  to  impair  this  obligation  In  any  part, 
but  shall  in  all  ways  maintain  it  in  full  force  and  value. 

“ Debts  and  liabilities  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion, 
are  without  any  just  consideration,  and  void,  and  no  tax, 
duty,  or  import  shall  be  laid,  nor  any  appropriation  of  mon- 
ey be  mode,  for  the  payment  thereof.” 

In  the  Senate,  Jan.  5,  1866,  by  Mr.  Williams — 

“No  power  shall  exist  In  Congress  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  any  person  or  persons  for  or  on  account  of  the 
emancipation  of  any  alavo  or  slaves  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  appropriation  shall  ever  be  made  by  law  of  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose.” 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Jenckes,  to 
the  effect  that — 

“In  elections  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  bal- 
lots shall  be  cast  directly  for  persons  to  fill  these  offices ; 
and  that  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age 
of  21  years,  not  under  conviction  for  infamous  crime,  and 
who  shall  have  resided  for  one  year  in  the  State,  and  six 
months  in  the  district  where  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11, 1865,  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  to 
the  effect  that — 

41  Every  person  who  shall  have  served  honorably  in  the 
* army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  rebell- 
ion shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all  Federal  officers  elective 
by  the  people;  and  that  after  1870  no  person  other  than 
the  above,  who  can  not  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  vote  for  Federal  officers;  and  that  after  1872 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  each  State  shall  be  in 


proportion  to  the  number  of  electors  thus  qualified  to 
vote.” 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Delano,  to 
the  effect  that — 

“ It  shall  be  the  doty  of  each  State  to  provide  for  the 
security,  protection,  and  education  of  all  its  inhabitants 
; without  distinction;  and  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  whenever  any  State  fails  to  comply 
with  it.” 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Stevens — 

“ All  National  and  State  laws  shall  be  equally  applicable 
to  every  citizen  ; and  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  race  or  color.” 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Bingham — 

* 

4‘  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law,  except  that  the  Interest  on  the  debts  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  paid  as  the  same  becomes  due  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  appropria- 
tions for  any  other  purpose.” 

These,  and  several  other  propositions  to  the  same 
general  purport,  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees.  On  the  22d  of  Januaiy  the  Joint 
Commit teo  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruction  reported, 
through  Mr.  Fessenden,  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, in  the  House,  the  following  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution ; 

44  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed:  provided,  that  whenever  the  elective 
franchise  Bhall  be  denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  all  persons  of  such  race  or  color  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  basis  of  representation.” 

In  the  House,  several  amendments  to  this  reso- 
lution have  been  offered,  the  prominent  points  of 
which  are; 

By  Mr.  Kelley,  That  representatives  and  direct  taxation 
be  apportioned  amoug  the  several  States  according  to  the 
whole  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed ; but  that 
when  in  any  State  the  elective  franchise  is  denied  to  any 
persona  on  account  of  race  or  color,  such  persona  shall  bo 
excluded  from  the  basis  of  representation. 

By  Mr.  Baker,  That  the  basis  of  representation  shall  bo 
all  persons  in  each  State ; but  that  persons  excluded  by 
reason  of  race  or  color  shall  be  also  excluded  from  the  basis 
of  representation;  and  tiiat  there  shall  be  no  property 
qualification  abridging  the  elective  franchise. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence,  That  the  resolution,  and  all  amend- 
ments, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
with  instructions  to  report  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  taxation  be  according  to  the  property 
in  each  State;  and  representation  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  adult  male  voters,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Eliot,  That  representation  be  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  population,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  ; and  that  the 
elective  franchise  shall  not.  be  abridged  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

By  Mr.  Schenck,  That  representativee  shall  bo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
having  the  qualifications  required  for  the  most  numerous 
brunch  of  the  State  Legislature : that  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide for  a census  of  such  persons:  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives not  to  exceed  one  for  every  125,000  of  actual 
population,  but  that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative. 

By  Mr.  BroomalJ,  That  when  in  any  State  the  right  of 
suffrage  shall  be  denied  to  any  class  of  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  these  persons  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  basis  of  representation. 

And  a proposition,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
President,  That  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  in  each;  and  that  direct  taxes  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  value  of  all  taxable  property  in 
each. 

Mr.  Raymond,  on  the  29th  of  January,  spoke  at 
length  on  these  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  thought  that  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction had  exceeded  their  powers  in  reporting 
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an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  instead  of  mere- 
ly reporting  upon  the  question  of  representation. 
While  lie  recognized  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
Constitution  had  been  framed,  he  also  recognized 
the  propriety  of  amendments  to  meet  the  change  of 
circumstances ; for  instance,  in  the  two-thirds  repre- 
sentation allowed  for  2, 000, 000  who  were  once  slaves. 
This  was  an  inequality  which  demanded  correction, 
if  one  could  be  found  not  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 
He  objected  to  the  amendments  which  proposed  to 
make  voters  alone  the  baso  of  representation.  It 
was  a fundamental  principle  in  all  free  governments 
that  all  who  arc  the  subjects  of  law  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  propositions  to  exclude  from  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation all  persons  of  a class  any  portion  of  which 
were  denied  the  elective  franchise  was  also  unwise. 
It  held  out  no  inducements  to  enfranchise  any  por- 
tion of  the  colored  race.  He  believed  that  this 
proposition  was  a part  of  a scheme  to  reconstruct 
the  Government  on  the  basis  that  the  insurgent 
States  had  forfeited  all  rights  as  such,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  unorganized  territory,  the 
people  thereof  being  simply  vanquished  enemies, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  He  utterly 
denied  ti^  fact  of  such  subjugation,  and  entered  into 
an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  these  States 
had  never  ceased  to  be  such  within  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational law.  Their  passage  of  acts  of  Secession 
did  not  take  them  out  of  the  Union  ; their  making 
• war  upon  the  United  States  did  not  take  them  out. 
If  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down  in  six  months 
no  one  would  have  contended  that  the  States  were 
out  of  the  Union.  But  the  duration  of  the  war 
made  no  difference.  If  indeed  the  war  had  been 
successful,  they  would  have  gone  out  by  force.  It 
was  the  result,  not  the  duration,  of  the  war  which 
decided  the  question  whether  they  were  in  or  out 
of  the  Union.  There  was  nothing  practical  in  the 
talk  about  exacting  guarantees  from  the  South', 
such  as  the  repudiation  of  the  Confederate,  and  the 
non-repudiation  of  the  Federal,  debt  There  was 
no  danger  that  a dollar  of  the  former  would  ever  be 
paid ; and  the  security  of  the  latter  rested  not  upon 
any  such  guarantee,  but  upon  laws  imposing  taxes 
for  its  payment.  He  combated  earnestly  the  propo- 
sition to  hold  these  States  as  provincial  depend- 
encies. No  such  outrage  had  been  perpetrated  in 
the  history  of  the  world  for  a thousand  years.  44  If,” 
said  he,  “ we  deal  with  them  in  that  form  we  shall 
simply  justify  the  course  they  have  taken,  and  a 
repetition  of  that  course  in  future.”  Mr.  Raymond 
submitted  the  following  points  : 

“ (1.)  That  we  ought  to  accept  the  status  of  the  South- 
ern States  on  having  resumed,  under  the  President’s  guid- 
ance, their  functions  of  self-government  in  the  Union.— 
(2.)  That  the  Houso  should  decide  on  the  admission  of 
Representatives  by  districts,  admitting  none  but  loyal  men 
who  can  take  the  oath  prescribed,  holding  all  others  as  dis- 
qualified ; the  Senate  acting  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to 
the  representatives  of  States — (3.)  That  we  should  pro- 
vide by  law  for  giving  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South  all 

the  rights  of  citizens  in  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere. (4.) 

Exclude  from  Federal  offices  the  leading  actors  in  the  re- 
bellion.—^.) Adopt  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
as  may  seem  wise  to  Congress  and  to  the  States,  acting 
freely  and  without  coercion. — (6.)  Take  Buch  measures  of 
precaution  as  will  prevent  the  overthrow  in  any  State  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.1* 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  who  on  the  31st  re- 
ported it  back,  amended,  so  as  to  read  thus : 

“Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  oounting  the  whole 


number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed;  provided  whenever  the  elective  frnnchlsa  shall  be 
denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  col- 
or, all  persons  therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  basis  of  representation.11 

Mr.  Stevens,  the  Chuirman  of  the  Committee, 
demanded  the  previous  question,  whicKshut  off 
further  debate ; he,  however,  by  the  rim?s  of  the 
House,  having  an  hour  in  which  to  make  the  clos- 
ing speech.  He  said  that  our  fathers  had  made  a 
declaration  of  Independence,  vhich  they  intended  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  Government ; and  by  that 
every  mau  would  have  been  equal  before  the  law ; 
but  when  they  came  to  reduce  its  principles  to  order, 
in  the  shape  of  organic  law',  then-  44  the  institution 
of  slavery,  hot  from  hell,  appeared  among  them,  in- 
creasing in  volume  since  that  time,  and  obstructing 
all  their  movements  and  acts;”  but  rather  than 
have  no  harmony  they  compounded  their  principles 
for  what  they  believed  a greater  good,  believing 
that  in  a short  time  the  Constitution  would  be  puri- 
fied from  slavery.  The  question  now,  said  Mr.  S., 
was,  44  When  every  thing  was  in  our  power,  when 
the  rebels  had  lifted  their  parricidal  hands  against 
the  country',  had  been  vanquished,  and  had  cut  them- 
selves off  from  every  right  by  the  law'  of  nations, 
and  repudiated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  they  so  rebuild  the  sacred  edifice  as  to  place 
it  on  a broad  foundation  of  human  rights,  or  cut  off 
a portion  of  those  rights,  and  crush  beneath  their 
feet  four  millions  of  immortal  beings?  This  was 
the  question  presented  to  them,  and  yet  they  were 
told  no  amendment  w'as  necessary.”  Alluding  to 
the  proposed  amendment  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  this, 
put  forth  at  a time  when  the  House  was  legislating 
on  the  question,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  body.  Made  in  that  way,  a few  cen- 
turies ago,  to  Parliament  by  a British  king,  it  would 
have  cost  him  his  head. — The  resolution  passed  the 
House  by  120  to  4G,  being  more  than  the  requi- 
site two- thirds  vote.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Marvlaud,  all  those  who  voted  in 
the  affirmative  are  classed  with  the  Republican 
Party.  Of  those  w*ho  voted  against  it  all  are  Dem- 
ocrats except  the  following  Republicans:  Bald- 
win and  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts;  Hale  and  Ray- 
mond, of  New  York;  Jcnckcs,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Latham  and  Whale}',  of  West  Virginia;  Noell,  of 
Missouri;  Phelps,  of  Maryland;  Randall,  Rous- 
seau, Shanklin,  aiAl  Smith,  of  Kentucky. 

PROTECTION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

In  the  Senate,  January  29,  Mr.  Trumbull  called 
up  a bill  previously  offered  by  him,  to  protect  all 
persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
to  furnish  means  for  their  vindication.  The  text 
of  the  bill  is  very  long ; the  following  are  its  lead- 
ing points : 

“There  shall  be  no  discrimination  la  civil  rights  or  im- 
munities among  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  slavery;  but  the  Inhabitants  of  every  nice 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  off 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  havo  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  have  the  same  right  to  make  and  enforce  con- 
tracts, to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal 
property,  and  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings  for  the  security  of  person  nud  property,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  fines,  and  penalties,  and  to 
none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  remainder  of 
the  bill  prescribes  punishments  for  the  violation  of  the 
above  provisions  by  fine  and  Imprisonment.” 
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Mr.  Trumbull  offered  an  amendment,  inserting  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bill  the  following  clause : 

“All  persona  of  African  descent,  bom  in  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Trumbull  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  this 
bilL  H#said  that  the  bill  was  necessary  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  Amendment  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declared  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  to  be  free.  Of  what  use,  he  asked, 
was  this,  while  many  who  were  affected  by  it  were 
. denied  all  means  of  availing  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits? Of  w hat  avail  was  the  other  declaration  of 
the  Constitution,  declaring  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States,  to  a citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, who,  for  undertaking  to  assert  a Constitu- 
tional right  in  the  courts,  had  to  flee  from  South 
Carolina  to  escape  personal  violence  ? Of  what  avail 
will  be  the  Act  abolishing  Slavery,  if  the  late  slave- 
holding States  shall  still  be  permitted  to  deny  to 
persons  of  African  descent  the  great  essentials  of 
freedom?  In  some  States,  he  said,  free  negroes 
were  prohibited  by  law  from  entering  the  State,  uif- 
der  penalty  of  being  sold  into  slavery ; those  resid- 
ing thcro  could  not  travel  from  county  to  county 
without  a pass ; and  any  one  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  a minister  of  the  Gospel  was  liable  to  be 
punished  with  the  whip.  The  measure  under  con- 
sideration wTas  designed  to  protect  colored  persons 
against  such  legislation,  and  all  other  which  dis- 
criminates against  them  in  the  matter  of  civil  and 
personal  rights.  The  basis  of  the  bill  was  in  the 
first  section,  which  provides  that  all  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent  born  in  the  United  States  arc  citizens 
thereof ; and  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made 
against  them  either  in  respect  to  civil  rights  or  the 
punishment  for  offenses,  on  account  of  color.  The 
remainder  of  the  bill  was  designed  to  give  practical 
effect  to  this  section.  Mr.  Trumbull  argued  at 
length  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  pass  such  a 
bill ; for,  being  invested  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  power  of  abolishing  Slavery  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, it  had,  of  consequence,  power  to  abolish 
laws  which  deprive  a freeman  of  his  rights,  and  so 
practically  reduce  him  to  Slavery.  Surely,  said 
Mr.  Trumbull,  it  can  not  be  unconstitutional,  now 
that  Slavery  is  abolished,  to  enact  as  severe  penal- 
ties against  those  who  attempt  to  reduce  freedmon 
to  Slavery,  as  wrere,  Constitutionally  enacted,  as  is 
claimed,  against  those  who  while  it  existed  at- 
tempted to  make  them  free.  In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion, by  what  authority  Congress  could  make  per- 
sons of  African  descent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
if  they  w ere  not  such  now  ? Mr.  Trumbull  replied, 
that  Congress  could  do  so  under  its  Constitutional 
authority  to  establish  uniform  laws  of  naturaliza- 
tion. He  believed  that  this  bill  contained  all  that 
was  necessary  to  secure  equality  in  civil  rights, 
through  the  Federal  courts,  to  all  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Sauls bur}T,  in  reply,  said  that  ho  considered 
• this  bill  as  more  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  than  any 
one  ever  before  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The 
Constitutional  Amendment  gave  no  powrer  to  pass 
such  a law.  If  that  Amendment,  instead  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  had  abolished  all  distinctions  of 
color,  then  such  an  enactment  might  be  justified ; 
but  that  Amendment  did  nothing  10  the  slave  but  to 
remove  the  burden  of  servitude  from  him.  It  was 
about  time,  Mr.  Saulsbury  thought,  that  we  heard 
no  more  about  tears  for  the  poor  slave ; he  had  seen 


more  cause  in  the  last  few  years  to  shed  tears  for 
the  poor  white  man.  He  believed,  although  such 
might  not  be  the  intention  of  its  advocates,  that  the 
bill  would  be  construed  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  negroes  in  the  States.  If,  said  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
the  President  should  sign  this  bill  and  that  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  he  would 
sign  two  Acts  more  dangerous  to  liberty  and  more 
disastrous  to  the  country  than  all  the  Acts  that  had 
been  passed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  time. 

NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  House,  Jan.  18,  was  passed,  by  a vote  of 
116  to  54,  the  following  bill,  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  persons 
of  color : 

u Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  tiie  United  States  of  America  iu  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  qualifications  of  electors  for  any  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  word  1 white*  be  and  the  same  here- 
by Is  stricken  out ; and  that  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  at 
any  election  held  in  the  said  District  on  account  of  color. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Acts  of  Congress 
and  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  force  in  said  Dis- 
trict, and  all  ordinances  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  ape  hereby 
repealed  and  annulled.*1 

Among  other  measures  upon  which  action  more 
or  less  definite  has  been  taken  is  a resolution  passed, 

Jan.  8,  in  the  House,  94  to  37,  that  the  “military 
force  should  not  bo  withdrawn  from  the  seceding  # 
States  until  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have 
ascertained  that  their  further  presence  there  is  no 
longer  necessary.” — A resolution  to  the  effect  that 
polygamy,  like  its  twin  brother  slaver}',  should  be 
swept  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  if  it 
should  require  the  whole  power  of  the  Government 
to  do  so ; and  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  certain  Government  officials  in  Utah. — A resolu- 
tion passed,  107  to  32,  “That  the  House  have  an 
abiding  confidence  in  the  President,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  he  will  co-operate  with  Con- 
gress restoring  to  equal  position  and  rights  with 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  all  the  States  lately 
in  insurrection.” — The  Military  hill,  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wilson,  fixes  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  army  at  seven  regiments  of  artillery 
(one  to  be  of  colored  troops),  ten  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  sixty  of  infantry ; the  bill  provides  for 
one  Lieutenant-General,  five  Major-Generals,  and 
ten  Brigadier-Generals.— A resolution  was  passed, 

1*20  to  13,  commending  the  action  of  the  President 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  present  of  a carriage  and  , 
horses,  and  condemning  the  practice  of  subordinates 
in  giving  presents  to  their  superior  officers,  upon 
whom  .they  depend  for  appointments  and  promotion. 

THE  REVENUE  SYSTEM. 

A special  Commission,  consisting  of  David  A. 

Wells,  Stephen  Colwell,  and  S.  S.  Hayes,  was  ap- 
pointed in  March  to  revise  the  whole  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  This  Commission  has 
presented  an  elaborate  Report  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  Report  arc : The  reduction,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  of  taxes  which  tend  to  check  de- 
velopment, and  the  retention  of  those  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  realized  wealth ; and  that  a policy  should 
be  adopted,  looking  at  a future  time  to  the  entire 
exemption  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  distilled  liquors,  tobac- 
co, and  a few  other  articles,  from  all  direct  taxation ; 
and  in  the  mean  while  that  the  tax  be  levied  upon  the 
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articles’ as  complete,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  upon 
the  separate  materials  and  processes.  That  the  di- 
rect tax  on  books  be  remitted ; that  the  tax  on  dis- 
tilled liquors  be  $1  a gallon  instead  of  82,  as  at  pres- 
ent. That  81000  instead  of  $600  income  be  exempt, 
and  all  excess  above  that  be  taxed  uniformly.  To 
provide  for  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  these  re- 
ductions, the  main  means  suggested  is  a tax  of  five 
cents  a pound  upon  cotton,  to  be  paid  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  shipper.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce  $40,000,000.  They  give  tire  following  es- 
timate of  the  revenue  from  the  several  sources,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1867. 

From  customs $130,000,000 

From  exeixr,  viz. : 

Distilled  spirits $40,000,000 

Fermented  liquors 5,000,000 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures  18,000,000 

Cotton  (raw”) 40,000,000 

Coal  oil,  refined  petroleum,  etc.  3,000,000 

Spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  2,000,000  103,000,000 

Licenses 15,000,000 

Incomes 40,000,000 

Salaries 2,000,000 

Banks 15,000,000 

Stamps 20,000,000 

Gross  receipts 9,000,000 

Sales 4,000,000 

Legacies  and  successions 3,000,000  108,000,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  18C0-*67  21,000,000 

Aggregate $361,000,000 


Ively  present  with  all  the  insurgents  who  prosecuted  hos- 
tilities and  made  raids  upon  the  Northern  and  Southern 
borders  of  the  loyal  flftbtes and  therefore  he  u had  not 
advised  the  President  to  cause  criminal  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  against  Jefferson  Davis  or  any  others  in  States 
or  districts  in  which  they  were  not  actually  present  dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  hostilities."  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral thinks  that  the  prominent  persons  who  were  actu- 
ally present  at  the  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  subsequently  received  military  paroles  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  armies,  have  thereby  no  ultimate  protec- 
tion against  prosecutions  for  high  treason,"  yet  lie  considers 
that  it  would  be  u a violation  of  the  paroles  to  prosecute 
those  persons  for  crimes  before  the  political  power  of  the 
Government  has  proclaimed  that  the  rebellion  is  sup. 
pressed."  He  thinks  Mr.  Davis  and  some  others  should 
be  tried  "in  some  of  the  States  or  districts  in  which 
they  in  person  committed  crimes  with  which  they  may  be 
charged."  But  unone  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supremo 
Court  have  held  courts  in  those  districts,"  and  until  the 
courts  are  open  he  thinks  the  alleged  criminals  can  not 
be  properly  tried.  He  says,  in  conclusion : u I think  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  criminal  prosecu- 
tions to  he  instituted  before  the  proper  tribunals,  and  at 
all  proper  times,  against  some  of  those  who  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  inaugurating,  and  most  conspicuous  in 
conducting,  the  late  hostilities.  I should  regard  it  as  a 
direful  calamity  if  many  whom  the  sword  has  spared  the 
law  should  spare  also ; but  I would  deem  it  a more  dire- 
ful calamity  still  if  the  Executive,  in  performing  his  Con- 
stitutional duty  of  bringing  these  persons  before  the  bar 
of  justice  to  answer  for  their  crimes,  should  violate  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or  infringe  in  the  least 
particular  the  living  spirit  of  that  document." 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


Adding  to  the  foregoing  about  $68,000,000  now 
derived  from  sources  not  here  enumerated,  it  is  es- 
timated that  a gross  revenue  of  $435,000,000  may 
be  realized  in  that  year,  being  $135,000,000  above 
the  estimated  expenditures.  They  suggest  that 
$50,000,000  could  be  set  apart  for  the  reduction  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  and  then  a reduc- 
tion of  $85,000,000  be  made  in  taxation.  They 
recommend  as  an  initial  measure  that  the  taxes 
upon  domestic  articles,  such  as  furniture,  carriages, 
and  plate,  and  that  upon  repairs,  should  be  abol- 
ished. While,  however,  the  Commission  estimate 
that  $50,000,000  per  annum  might  now  be  set 
apart  toward  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
they  do  not  recommend  that  it  should  be  done.  In 
their  judgment,  for  the  present,  the  surplus  should 
be  deducted  from  the  taxation  now  levied.  They 
believe  that  if  industry  is  untrammeled,  the  rato 
of  taxes  which  would  now  produce  $300,000,000, 
would  in  1875  produce  double  that  sum. — The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  transmitting  this  Report 
to  Congress,  approves  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners,  “with  the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  one  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt 
should  be  commenced.** 

* 

TRIAL  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

In  response  to  a request  from  the  Senate,  the 
President,  January  10,  sent  in  a Message,  accom- 
panied by  Reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
tho  Attorney-General,  relating  to  the  trial  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  The  following  are  paragraphs  from 
the  Report  of  the  Attorney-General : 

u When  the  war  waa  at  its  crisis  Jefferson  Darla,  the 
Commander-In-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  and 
others  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States.  Until  peace  shall  come,  in  fact  and  in 
law,  they  can  be  rightfully  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  I 
have  ever  thought  that  trials  for  high  treason  can  not  be 
had  before  a military  commission.  The  civil  courts  have 
alone  jurisdiction  of  that  crime.  The  question  arises 
where  and  when  the  trials  shall  be  held.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  they  must  be  held  in  ‘the  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed.’  " — The  Attorney- 
General  dissents  from  the  view  that  “the  Command er-in- 
Chief  of  the  rebel  armies  should  be  regarded  as  construct- 


The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams,  onr 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  depredations  of  Anglo-Con- 
federate cruisers  has  been  continued.  The  recent- 
ly published  correspondence  relates  in  part  to  tho 
rescue  of  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  by  the 
Deerhound.  This  is  justified  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  main  subject,  however,  is  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Shenandoah , for  which  Mr.  Adams 
says  explicitly : “My  Government  claims  to  look 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  for  indemnification  for  losses 
that  have  been  occasioned  by  her  depredations.” 
And  subsequently,  when  the  vessel  came  within 
British  waters,  Mr.  Adams  asked  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  take  possession  of  her,  and  to  hold  her 
crew  in  arrest.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  suc- 
ceeded Earl  Russell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  acceded 
to  the  first  demand  but  refused  to  accede  to  the  last. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Adams  (Nov.  14)  acknowledged 
satisfaction  with  the  first  procedure  but  expressed 
his  “disappointment  at  the  manner  in  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  decided  to  treat  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  engaged  in  the  nefarious  trans- 
actions perpetrated  bv  that  vessel.”  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  replied  (Nov.  18),  justifying  the  course  of 
tho  British  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  crew 
of  the  Shenandoah  “ were  all  foreigners,  and  that 
there  were  none  known  to  be  British  subjects  on 
board ; whereupon  they  were  all  landed  with  their 
effects.”  "The  correspondence  was  carried  on  at 
great  length;  the  upshot  being  that  the  British 
Government  still  declined  to  consider  itself  respon- 
sible for  any  depredations  committed  by  Confederate 
cruisers,  built,  equipped,  and  manned  mainly  in  and 
from  England ; and  Mr.  Adams  formally  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposition  for  a commission  to  con- 
sider other  grievances,  these  being  expressly  ex- 
cluded. 

Some  important  correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  French  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexican  affairs  has  been  published.  Mr. 
Seward  wrote  (Nov.  6)  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  our  Minis- 
ter to  France,  that  “the  presence  and  operations  of 
a French  army  in  Mexico,  and  the  maintenance  of 
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an  authority  there,  resting  upon  force,  and  not  the 
free-will  of  the  people  of  Mcxiy,  is  a cause  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  United  States.  M.  Montholon, 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  furnished  to 
Mr.  Seward  (Nov.  29)  a copy  of  a dispatch  from  M. 
Druyn  de  Lhuys,  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  which  he 
gays  that  the  French  Government  wished  the  day 
to  speedily  come  when  the  last  French  soldier  should 
leave  Mexico;  that  what  was  asked  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was,  that  it  should  not 
“impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Mexico ; and  the  best  guarantee  would  be 
the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the 
Federal  Government,”  Mr.  Seward  replied  (Dec. 
6),  that 

41  The  real  cause  of  our  national  discontent  is  that  the 
French  array  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading  a domes- 
tic republican  government  there  which  was  established  by 
her  people,  and  with  whom  the  United  States  sympathize 
most  profoundly,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  suppressing  it, 
and  of  founding  upon  its  mins  a foreign  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, whose  presence  there,  bo  long  as  it  should  en- 
dure, could  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  injurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and 
endeared  republican  institutions.”  And  that  “We  have 
constantly  maintained,  and  still  feci  bound  to  maintain, 
that  the  people  of  every  State  on  the  American  continent 
have  a right  to  secure  for  themselves  a republican  gov- 
ernment if  they  choose;  and  that  the  interference  of  for- 
eign States  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  such  institutions, 
deliberately  established,  is  wrongful,  and  in  its  effects  an- 
tagonlstical  to  the  free  and  popular  government  existing 
in  the  United  States.”  And  therefore  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  hopes  that  France  44  may  find  it  com- 
patible with  its  best  interests  and  its  high  honor  to  with- 
draw from  its  aggressive  attitude  in  Mexico  within  some 
convenient  and  reasonable  time,  and  leave  the  people  of 
that  country  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  system  of  repub- 
lican government  which  they  have  established  for  them- 
selves.’* 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  (December  16)  instructed  to  in- 
form the  Government  of  France : 

41  First:  That  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  con- 
tinue  and  cultivate  sincere  friendship  with  France. — Sec- 
ond: That  this  policy  would  be  brought  into  imminent 
jeopardy  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her 
interests  and  honor  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  armed 
intervention  in  Mexico  to  overthrow  the  domestic  repub- 
lican Government  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon 
its  ruins  the  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been  attempted 
to  be  inaugurated  in  the  capital  of  that  country.” 

The  Fenian  quarrel  has  assumed  a new  shape. 
A Convention,  comprising  500  delegates,  met  in 
New  York  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  passed  a reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  any  person  who  did  not 
recognize  its  authority  on  the  dispute,  and  submit 
his  judgment  to  its  decision,  “ceases  ipso  facto  to 
bo  a Fenian,  and  for  his  contumacy  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  Brotherhood.”  In  this  body  the  O’Ma- 
hony  party  seemed  to  have  it  their  own  way,  and 
the  members  of  the  “Senate”  refused  to  present 
themselves  for  trial.  u President”  O’Mahony,  how- 
ever, preferred  charges  of  “ perfidy” and  “violation 
of  the  Constitution”  against  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  found  guilty,  and  declared  un- 
worthy of  any  longer  holding  a position  in  the  Fe- 
nian ranks.  A new  Constitution  was  also  adopted, 
in  which  the  offices  of  44  President”  and  “Senators” 
were  abolished;  the  chief  officer  being  styled  the 
44  Head  Centre.”  A letter  was  read  from  James  Ste- 
phens, C.  E.  I.  R.,  charging  the  Senate  with  treach- 
ery, approving  the  course  of  O’Mahony,  and  appoint- 
ing him  41  Representative  end  Financial  Agent  of 
the  Irish  Republic  in  tho  United  States,  Canada, 
etc.”  The  Roberts  party,  however,  still  maintain 
that  they  alone  arc  the  genuine  Fenians,  and  inti- 
mate that  the  letter  of  Stephens,  if  genuine,  was 
o'  tained  by  misrepresentation. 


SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  the  intelligence  is  too  vague  and 
contradictor}*  to  warrant  its  reproduction  at  length. 
Its  general  purport  is  that  the  foreign  troops  of 
Maximilian,  though  generally  successful  in  actnal 
fighting,  are  greatly  harassed  by  guerrilla  warfare 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  On  the  borders  of 
Texas  there  is  an  unquiet  feeling  which  threatens 
at  any  moment  to  break  out  into  actual  hostilities. 
On  the  4th  of  January  a party  of  filibusters  under  a 
44  General”  Crawford,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
captured  Bagdad,  a small  place  not  far  from  Mata- 
moras.  According  to  report  he  asked  and  received 
a force  from  General  Weitzel  to  protect  the  place 
from  pillage.  Crawford  was  subsequently  arrested 
by  General  Sheridan.  The  latest  reports  locate 
President  Juarez  near  Chihuahua,  whence  he  had 
been  driven  by  an  Imperialist  force. 

The  w ar  on  the  Plata  continues,  the  Paraguayans 
still  falling  back  before  the  Allies.  Both  armies 
are  represented  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  dis- 
ease and  privation.  Lopez  charges  the  Allies  with 
conducting  the  w*ar  in  a barbarous  manner,  and 
threatens  to  retaliate.  President  Mitre,  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  denies  the  allegations,  and  warns 
Lopez  not  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution. 

In  Chili  the  first  actual  hostilities  have  resulted 
against  the  Spaniards,  their  frigate  the  Virjen  de 
Covadonga  having  been  captured  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember by  the  Chilean  steamer  Esmeralda . The 
Spanish  Admiral  Parcja  took  this  misfortune  so 
much  to  heart  that  he  committed  suicide. 

EUROPE. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Spain.  Whether 
it  is  a mere  pronunciamiento  against  an  unpopular 
ministry  or  a serious  revolt  we  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  At  its  head  appears  to  be  General 
Prim,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Spanish  com- 
manders. According  to  the  vague  accounts  allowed 
to  be  transmitted,  several  regiments  broke  out  into 
mutiny  early  in  January,  and  are  reported  to  have 
gained  some  successes,  and  Madrid  was  placed  un- 
der martial  law,  and  the  Queen,  who  was  on  her 
way  back  from  a visit  to  France,  w^as  stopped  by  a 
telegram  from  the  Ministers,  warning  her  not  to 
leave  France.  The  following  proclamation,  to 
which  we  find  no  date,  was  issued  by  General  Prim : 

44  Spaniards  1— We  have  arrived  at  the  terrible  moment 
In  which  revolution  is  tho  only  resource  of  the  nation  and 
the  main  duty  of  honorable  men.  I am  at  the  head  of 
considerable  military  forces,  and  a great  number  of  armed 
countrymen  hasten  on  all  sides  to  fight  under  ray  orders 
for  tho  cause  of  freedom  and  our  fatherland.  My  banner 
is  the  last  manifesto  of  the  Progressist*  Central  Commit- 
tee. With  it  in  my  hand  I will  fight  with  my  wonted 
valor  against  the  Government  which  dishonors  us  abroad 
and  ruins  ns  at  home,  to  the  point  of  makiug  us  a laugh- 
ing-stock among  foreign  nations,  and  bringing  us  to  the 
verge  of  a shameful  bankruptcy.  Soldiers — who  have  al- 
ready fought  under  my  orders— you  are  aware  that  I hare 
never  forsaken  you,  and  that  if  you  stand  by  me  in  this 
enterprise  I shall  know  how  to  lead  you,  first  showing  you 
the  path  to  victory  and  next  remunerating  your  endeavors. 
Fellow-citizens,  men  of  honor,  aid  me,  you  too,  to  bring  to 
a hnppy  end  a political  revolution  which  may  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  that  social  revolution  with  which  we 
are  threatened.  Spaniards,  hurrah  for  liberty,  for  the 
programme  of  the  Central  Progressist*  Committee,  for  the 
constituent  Cortes ! Juan  Peim.” 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  renewed  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  the  Fenians.  On  the  13th  of  January  Dub- 
lin and  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford 
were  44  proclaimed  under  the  Arms  Bill,”  nearly 
equivalent  to  placing  them  under  martial  law.  In 
London  extra  guards  were  posted  around  tho  Cus- 
tom-house and  Government  offices.  • 
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THE  following  anecdote  of  the  late  President 
Lincoln  has  never  been  published,  I think, 
and  unlike,  perhaps,  some  of  the  stories  attributed 
to  him,  is  an  actual  fact,  for  I have  it  from  one  who 
was  present  at  the  time  and  sat  next  the  hero. 

During  Mr.  Lincoln’s  practice  of  his  profession 
of  the  law,  long  befce  he  was  thought  of  for  Pres- 
ident, he  was  attending  the  Circuit  Court  which 
met  at  Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, a lawyer  by  the  name  of  Lamon,  wras  a man 
of  great  physical  strength,  and  took  particular  pleas- 
ure in  athletic  sports,  and  was  so  fond  of  wrestling 
that  his  power  and  experience  rendered  him  a for- 
midable and  generally  successful  opponent.  One 
pleasant  day  in  the  fall  Lamon  was  wrestling  near 
the  court-house  with  some  one  who  had  challenged 
him  to  a trial,  and  in  the  scuffle  made  a large  rent 
in  the  rear  of  his  unmentionables.  Before  he  had 
time  to  make  any  change  he  was  called  into  court 
to  take  up  a case.  The  evidence  was  finished,  and 
Lamon  got  up  to  address  the  jury,  and  having  on  a 
somewhat  short  coat  his  misfortune  was  rather  ap- 
parent. One  of  the  lawyers,  for  a joke,  started  a 
subscription  paper,  which  was  passed  from  one  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  to  another  as  they  sat  by  a long  table 
fronting  the  bench,  to  buy  a pair  of  pantaloons  for 
Lamon,  “he  being,”  the  paper  said,  “a  poor  but 
worthy  young  man.”  Several  put  down  their  names 
with  some  ludicrous  subscription,  and  finally  the 
paper  was  laid  by  some  one  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  a plea  that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  at  the 
time.  He  quietly  glanced  over  the  paper,  and  im- 
mediately took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  after  his  name, 
“I  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  end  in  view” 


A traveler  said  in  company  that  he  passed 
through  a country  where  the  cabbages  grew  so  large 
that  ten  thousand  soldiers  could  easily  encamp  un- 
der the  leaves.  Another  of  the  company  added 
that,  while  traveling  in  a far  country,  they  were 
making  an  immense  copper'kettle,  and  ten  thou- 
sand workmen  employed  upon  it  were  placed  at 
such  distances  from  each  other  that  they  could  not 
hear  their  hammers.  The  gentlcraau  who  told  the 
cabbage  story  inquired  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  such  a big  kettle?  “To  boil  your  cabbage 
in !”  was  the  quiet  reply. 


In  Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  there  is,  or  was,  a cer- 
tain presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who 
was  a great  Democratic  politician.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  war  the  citizens  called  a w'ar  meet- 
ing irrespective  of  party.  After  speeches,  they  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  draft  resolutions ; and  on 
that  committee  was  the  elder.  He  rose  and  begged 
to  be  excused,  saying,  “ It  did  not  seem  fit  for  men 
in  his  profession  to  be  mingling  in  political  mat- 
ters.” The  motion  was  made  to  let  him  off,  when 
Homer  Goodwin  rose  and  said  he  would  like  to  tell 
a story  first. 

He  said:  “ Where  he  came  from,  * Down  East,’ 
they  had  always  been  represented  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  lawyers.  The  people  were  dissatisfied,  and 
determined  to  object  to  any  lawyer  receiving  (he 
nomination.  The  Convention  came  on  in  due  time, 
when  among  other  candidates  named  was  a lawyer. 
He  was  opposed  at  once ; but  a friend  arose,  and 
wished  the  Convention  to  understand  that  his  friend 


was  indeed  somewhat  of  a lawyer,  but  not  enough  to 
hurt  him!” 

Mr.  G.  sat  down  amidst  great  applause,  and  the 
elder  was  not  excused. 


From  Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes  a law-maker: 

Funny  things  happen  in  this  world,  but  I never 
laughed  more  than  to-day,  during  the  discussion  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Nebraska  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  election  law,  wherein  it  was  proposed 
to  provide  that  a person  challenged  for  disloyalty 
should  swear  that  he  had  not  aided  and  abetted  the 
rebellion  before  being  permitted  to  vote  or  hold 
office.  One  gentleman  rose  in  his  place  and  charged 
upon  the  proposed  amendment.  Said  he : “ If  you 
tack  this  addition  on  to  the  oath,  the  next  thing 
will  be  to  tack  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  Thou  shalt 
not  steal;  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery — and 
all  the  rest  of  it !” 


In  Marion,  Ohio,  an  aged  gentleman,  now  resid- 
ing there  at  his  ease,  relates  the  following  stoiy  of 
himself  with  much  zest,  as  an  illustration  of  his 
early  enterprise : 

More  than  fifty.years  ago  he  left  a remote  village 
in  Vermont,  a verdant  juvenile,  to  “seek  his  for- 
tune,'” with  a capital  of  twenty-five  cents  (all  in 
pennies),  bound  for  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
reached  the  mouth  of  White  River,  took  passage  on 
the  top  of  a load  of  boards  in  one  of  Justin  and 
Elias  Lyman’s  scows,  and  reached  “ old  Hartford” 
in  ten  days,  with  his  capital  untouched.  After  a 
general  view  of  the  streets  and  houses,  big  and  lit- 
tle, and  to  fully  store  his  mind  for  future  life  ho 
entered  the  Museum,  where  he  Spent  the  day  in 
devouring  its  contents,  and  left  with  the  privilege 
of  returning  without  charge ; but  the  next  morn- 
ing discovered  he  had  learned  enough,  seen  the 
elephant,  and  parted  with  all  his  capital ; when  the 
idea  struck  him  that  something  else  must  be  done 
before  he  could  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  was  immediately  taken  to  look  for 
cmplo^nent,  and  he  started  to  scour  Main  Street, 
by  entering  every  store,  down  on  one  side  and  up 
on  the  other,  until  he  fell  into  the  book-store  of 
Hale  and  Ilosmer,  who,  for  some  cause  that  ho 
could  never  account  for,  engaged  him  “ on  trial.” 
He  went  on  finely,  and  he  grew  amazingly,  until 
one  morning  a gentleman  whom  he  took  forafarmer 
came  in  and  inquired  for  “Goldsmith’s  Greece,” 
and  was  answered  that  such  articles  were  not  kept 
in  book-stores ; and,  assuming  a slight  swell,  took 
the  gentleman  to  the  door,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  a sign  of  “John  Hall,  Goldsmith,”  where  he 
would  find  the  desired  oil,  and  complacently  wish- 
ing each  other  good-morning,  with  a promise  to  call 
again  when  Mr.  Hale  returned.  Mr.  Hale  did  soon 
come  in,  to  whom  the  whole  transaction  was  re- 
hearsed, with  a little  pride  and  plenty  of  conceit ; but 
Mr.  nale,  with  no  little  restrained  mirth,  produced 
a splendid  volume  of  that  work  from  the  shelves,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  his  clerk;  and  the  “country 
gentleman”  soon  after  appearing  at  the  front-door, 
the  clerk  retired  at  the  back-door,  perfectly  .cured 
of  conceit  for  life. 


Doctor  Still,  a physician  of  this  city,  says  that 
as  he  was  going  down  the  Mississippi,  some  years 
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since,  on  a steamer  whose  engine  was  upon  the  deck, 
he  sauntered  in  that  vicinity  to  the  working  of  the 
machinery.  Near  by  stood  a man  apparently  bent 
upon  the  same  object.  In  a few  moments  a squeak- 
ing noise  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  en- 
gine. Seizing  the  oil-can  (a  gigantic  one,  by-the- 
way),  the  engineer  sought  out  the  dry  spot,  and  to 
prevent  further  noise  of  that  kind  liberally  applied 
the  contents  of  his  can  to  every  joint.  All  went 
well  for  a while,  when  the  same  squeaking  was 
heard  in  another  direction.  The  oiling  process  was 
repeated  and  quiet  restored;  but  as  the  engineer 
was  coming  quietly  around  toward  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  Doctor  and  the  stranger,  he  heard  another 
squeak.  This  time  he  detected  the  true  cause  of 
of  the  difficulty.  The  stranger  was  a ventriloquist . 
Walking  directly  up  behind  him,  he  seized  the  as- 
tonished joker  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  emp- 
tied the  contents  of  the  can  down  his  spine. 

“There!”  said  he;  “I  don’t  believe  that  old 
engine  will  squeak  again 1” 


The  unmerciful  “ sell”  which  the  “ Old  Cap” 
(our  worthy  A.  Q.  M.)  perpetrated  upon  his  friend 
Frank,  in  December,  respecting  the  counting  of  the 
mules  in  the  saw-mill,  has  bccnoorne  by  the  latter 
with  becoming  fortitude  and  forbearance.  Frank 
hikes  the  ground  that  “what’s  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  also  sauce  for  the  gander and  firmly  believes 
that  the  following  equation  of  the  account  does  him- 
self justice  at  least.  [By  w ay  of  prelude  I would 
here  remark  that  of  late  Assistant  Quarter-Masters 
in  this  Department  are  required  to  make  to  the 
Chief  Quarter-Master  many  Special  Reports  not  de- 
manded formerly;  and  if  a mail  arrives  without 
bringing  with  it  an  order  for  still  another,  it  is  an 
exception,  and  a cause  of  congratulation  among  the 
clerks  and  all  concerned.  After  a lot  of  papers 
have  been  made  up,  it  is  customary  hero  for  the 
clerk  making  them  to  pass  one  at  a time  to  the  Cap- 
tain for  signature ; and  whenever  a document  with 
which  be  is  not  familiar  is  placed  before  him,  he  not 
unfrequently  remarks,  “Another  Special  Report , I 
suppose  ?”] 

Not  long  since  a party  of  officers  and  others  were 
assembled  for  a little  fun,  and  the  Captain  qpuld  not 
forego  the  temptation  to  twit  Frank  about  counting 
the  mules ; whereupon  Frank  rallied,  and  placed  his 
huge  antagonist  hors  du  combat  in  the  following  su- 
perb style : 

“Oh  ves!  it’s  all  well  enough  for  you  to  talk 
about  counting  mules,  after  doing  what  you  did  the 
other  day !”  Of  course  every  body  was  on  the  qui 
vice  to  know  what  was  coming,  and  Frank  contin- 
ued : “ Why, 1 Old  Cap’  was  signing  a lot  of  papers, 
and  just  as  he  had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  last 

one,  and  was  about  to  remove  his  ‘specs,*  M , 

the  clerk,  having  opened  a Bible  at  the  last  page, 
placed  it  before  him.  Down  went  the  official  sig- 
nature on  the  ‘ fly-leaf’  quicker  than  a flash,  and 
after  running  his  eye  up  and  down  the  printed  page 
opposite  a time  or  t>vo,  quite  indifferently,  the  Cap- 
tain carelessly  shoved  the  book  aside,  with  the  oth- 
er documents,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  ‘Another 
Special  Report,  I suppose!*” 

Frank  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  got  even,  but 
has  concluded  to  take  his  chances  on  it. 


“Old  Grove, **  as  he  is  familiarly  called  (Cap- 
tain of  Company  — ),  is  what  might  be  termed  a 
droll  *un.  Longitudinally  speaking  he  is  a tall 
specimen,  and  usually  wears  a very  long  counte- 


nance, behind  which  is  concealed  an  unlimited  fund 
of  dry  wit.  When  in  company  he  seldom  ever  says 
much,  but  when  his  face  does  open  something  is 
sure  to  come. 

For  several  months  past  his  health  has  been  fail- 
ing, and  some  time  ago  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion in  consequence.  After  having  waited  patient- 
ly for  several  weeks  without  hearing  any  thing  on 
the  subject,  he  began  to  think  his  case  had  been 
overlooked.  At  last  the  desirrf  papers  arrived,  and 
having  read  them  he  cntcrcdVie  presence  of  some 
of  his  fellow-officers  with  a broad  grin  upon  his  face. 
Upon  being  asked  what  it  was  that  pleased  him  so 
much,  he,  in  his  off-hand  way,  replied: 

“ Oh,  nothing  much,”  at  the  same  time  drawing 
from  his  coat-pocket  a huge  envelope. 

“ What  have  you  got  there,  Grove?”  was  next 
asked. 

“ Oh,  not  much  of  any  thing ; only  a little  order 
to  turn  over  all  my  Company  property  to  Lieuten- 
ant C , that *s  all !” 

“Why,  that’s  good  news!”  says  another;  “It 
is  evidently  a forerunner  to  your  being  mustered 
out — don’t  you  think  so?” 

He  then  produced  another  document,  which  was 
no  less  than  an  order  to  report  to  St.  Paul  prepara- 
tory to  the  desired  event,  and  shooting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  said:  “ Fore-runner , indeed! — it’s  a 
whole  pair  of  bobs!19 

The  crowd  immediately  dispersed. 

The  Drawer  does  not  always  laugh.  The  Drawer 
holds  that  the  serious  part  of  the  man  is  the  only 
part  that  tells  to  his  advantage  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come.  Mr.  Corwin  (Tom  Corwin,  as  he 
was  called),  the  most  amusing  and  popular  of  our 
modern  orators,  who  kept  his  audiences  in  a roar, 
and  often  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  regarded  his  life  a failure  because  of  this 
way  of  his.  A recent  writer  says  of  him : 

Mr.  Corwin,  with  all  his  success  at  the  bar,  be- 
fore the  people,  and  in  Congress,  regarded  his  life 
as  a failure.  We  were  riding  together  one  sunny 
morning,  in  the  summer  of  18C0,  when  he  turned, 
and  remarked  of  a speech  made  the  evening  before : 

“It  wTas  very  good,  indeed,  but  in  bad  style. 
Never  make  the  people  laugh.  I see  that  you  cul- 
tivate that.  It  is  easy  and  captivating,  but  death 
in  the  long-run  to  the  speaker.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Corwin,  you  are  the  last  man  living 
I expected  such  an  opinion  from.” 

“Certainly ; because  you  have  not  lived  as  long 
as  I have.  Do  you  know,  my  young  friend,  that 
the  world  has  a contempt  for  the  man  who  enter- 
tains it  ? One  must  be  solemn— solemn  as  an  ass 
— never  say  any  thing  that  is  not  uttered  with  the 
gravest  gravity,  to  win  respect  The  world  looks 
up  to  the  teacher  and  down  upon  the  clown.  Yet, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  clown  is  the  better  fel- 
low of  the  two.” 

“ We  who  laugh  may  be  well  content  if  we  arc 
successful  as  you  have  been.”  , 

“You  think  so,  and  yet  were  you  to  consult  an 
old  fellow  called  Thomas  Corwin  he  would  tell  you 
that  he  considered  himself  the  worst  used  man  in 
existence ; that  he  has  been  slighted,  abused,  and 
neglected  ; and  all  for  a set  of  fellows  who  look  wise 
and  say  nothing.” 

Mr.  Corwin  uttered  this  with  ranch  feeling,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  expressed  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  net  purport  and  upshot  of  his 
whole  life. 
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In  a town  not  thirty  miles  from  Niagara  Falls, 
some  two  years  ago,  the  Grand  Jury  were  in  ses- 
sion. The  judge  had  charged  the  jury  that  they 
should  pay  special  attention  to  the  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  law  prohibiting  the  selling  of  liquors 
by  the  glass  by  those  not  having  the  proper  licenses. 
Among  others  “Jack’s”  case  was  considered,  and 
a certain  well-known  good  fellow,  whom  we  shall 
call  Finn,  was  hauled  up  for  examination. 

Juryman.  “Did  you  ever  buy  any  liquor  at 
*s  store?”  naming  “Jack’s”  place  of  business. 

Finn.  “Yes,  Sir.” 

Juryman.  “Did  you  ever  drink  any  whisky 
there?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

To  similar  questions  having  reference  to  brandy, 
gin,  juleps,  etc.,  Finn  returned  the  same  answer, 
explaining,  however,  that  in  the  morning  ho  rather 
preferred  whisky. 

After  sundry  questions  by  different  jurymen  it 
became  clear,  so  far  as  Finn’s  testimony  was  con- 
cerned, that  a case  was  made  out  against  “Jack,” 
and  Finn  was  told  that  he  might  leave. 

He  rose  up  slowly,  and  taking  his  hat,  politely 
asked  the  jury  if  he  might  make  a few  remarks  be- 
fore leaving,  and  permission  being  accorded  he  said : 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — I would  like  to  give 
you  a little  parting  advice.  To  three-fourths  of 
you  it  is  unnecessary,  I know,  because  I have  had 
the  pleasure,  with  at  least  that  number,  of  imbib- 
ing, at  that  jovial  counter,  the  flowing  bowl;  but 
to  those  of  you  who  are  ignorant  and  uninstructed 
I would  say,  if  you  should  at  any  time,  at  short  no- 
tice, wish  a genuine  whisky  toddy,  brandy  smash, 
mint  julep,  or  gin  cocktail — if  you  want  your  inner 
man  entirely  satisfied  from  your  lips  to  your  stom- 
ach, why,  go  to  ‘ Jack’s.’  Gentlemen  of  the  J ury 
— farewell ! ” 


A gallant  officer  having  been  asked  by  the  fair 
daughter  of  a prominent  philanthropist  whether  he 
was  an  abolitionist,  replied,  “I  am  more  than  an 
abolitionist;  for  ever  Bince  I first  met  you,  Miss 
J , I have  been  a slave.” 


During  the  raid  of  the  rebel  General  Price  into 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  ’64,  the  post 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  was  garrisoned  by  the  militia 
companies  of  Leavenworth  city.  One  night,  as 
General  Davies,  the  commander  of  the  post,  was 
making  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  sentinels  were 
watchful,  he  paid  a visit  to  the  magazine,  which  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  parade-ground,  and 
on  that  particular  night  waa  guarded  by  a burly 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  General  approached  him  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  the  commander  of  the  post,  and  re- 
marked that  he  (Pat)  was  not  holding  his  gun  as  a 
soldier  should,  and  if  he  would  hand  the  gun  to  him 
he  would  show  him  how.  Pat  did  as  he  was  bid. 

“Now,”  says  the  General,  “ I am  going  to  blow 
up  this  magazine.” 

“ Well,”  says  Pat,  “if  you  don’t  care  any  more 
for  the  magazine  than  I do  you  can  blow  it  up  and 
be  hanged.” 

The  General  handed  back  the  gun,  and  walked 
away  whistling  “ When  this  cruel  war  is  over.” 


The  arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
Leavenworth  are  not  very  perfect,  but  the  citizens 
generally  are  wide  awake  and  on  hand  to  prevent 
a conflagration,  of  which  our  people  have  been  in 
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fear  for  the  past  two  years.  As  an  instance  of  the 
zeal  of  some  of  our  citizens  I will  cite  the  follow- 
ing: 

As  one  of  our  merchants — a German,  by-the-way, 
and  a dealer  in  “sheep  clothing” — was  passing 
down  the  principal  business  street  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night  he  espied  what  appeared  to  bo  fire  in  the 
second  story  of  a building  across  the  street.  He 
immediately  raised  the  alarm  and  rushed  across  the 
street  and  commenced  kicking  in  the  windows  to 
effect  an  entrance,  all  the  while  crying  “ Fire ! fire !” 

Getting  through  the  aperture  that  he  had  made 
he  rushed  into  the  room,  the  expectant  crowd  out- 
side waiting  for  further  orders  from  their  leader. 
Hardly  a moment  elapsed  before  he  again  appeared 
and  cried  out,  in  an  excited  manner,  “Somepody 
pring  me  a light,  quick,  quick,  so  I can  see  vare 
de  fire  ish!” 


We  have  away  out  here,  in  Iowa,  a vexy  learned 
and  very  worthy  “ missionary,”  known  as  “Father 

T ,”  who  is  more  than  suspected  of  being  very 

fond  of  having  his  own  wav.  He  once  attempted 
to  cross  a wide,  unsettled  prairie,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  “camp  out”  overnight.  In  the  morning 
he  took  the  wrong  course,  and  traveled  twenty 
miles  due  north,  while  he  wished  to  go  east.  Some 
one  inquired  how  it  happened,  as  it  was  a clear  day, 
and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  see  the  sun.  “ Why, 

yes,”  replied  Father  T , “I  saw  the  sun,  but  I 

couldn’t  bring  myself  to  believe  that  way  was  east !” 


He  is  usually  a very  effective  preacher,  and 
sometimes  bis  great  candor  adds  an  unlooked-for 
point.  At  the  time  of  the  great  tornado  that  de- 
stroyed Comanche,  in  1860,  Father  T was  in 

the  eastern  part  of  the  State  attending  a Church 
Convention,  and  made  it  in  his  way  to  visit  the  de- 
stroyed district.  After  he  got  home  he  took  occa- 
sion to  preach  a sermon  about  it.  Depicting  in 
glowing  colors  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  explain- 
ing the  resistless  power  of  the  wind,  he  went  on  to 
say:  “It  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  had  determ- 
ined to  come  down  in  His  power  and  rebuke  the 
presumption  of  men — to  show  them  what  weak  and 
helpless  worms  they  are  in  His  hands,  and  how  ut- 
terly impotent  they  aro  to  save  themselves  when 
He  sees  fit  to  destroy  them.  And,”  added  the  old 
man,  “ none  did  save  themselves  except  a few  who 
got  into  their  cellars !” 

The  late  Governor  Mattox,  of  Vermont,  was 
Chairman  of  a Committee  appointed  to  examine  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Caledonia  Coun- 
ty, Vermont,  and  reported  that  one  of  them  was  not 
qualified  for  admission,  for  he  had  answered  but  one 
question  right  which  the  Committee  asked  him. 

“And  what  was  that  question,  Brother  Mat- 
tocks ?”  inquired  the  presiding  Judge. 

“ We  asked  him,  your  Honor,  what  a freehold 
estate  is,  and  he  answered  he  didn't  know  /” 


In  the  summer  of  1861  I spent  a few  days  at 
Cresson,  Pennsylvania,  the  station  near  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  I was  walking  ear- 
ly on  Sunday  morning  toward  a little  Catholic 
Church  just  as  the  congregation  was  gathering  for 
morning  service,  and  passed  an  Irishman  on  his 
way  there,  clad  in  the  holiday  uniform  of  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  yellow  vest,  and  light-brown 
trowsers  climbing  away  from  his  heavy  boots,  and 
a bell-crowned  hat  tipping  off  one  side  of  his  head. 
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He  said  “Good-morning  to  ye!”  as  I passed, 
which  greeting  I carelessly  returned,  when  he 
called  after  me,  u Is  it  going  to  church  ye  are  ?”  I 
answered,  with  a poor  equivocation,  44  Yes.  I am 
going  that  way,”  and  passed  quickly  on.  When  I 
saw  through  an  opening  in  the  forest  some  remains 
of  the  old  canal  whicli  was  built  there,  and  not 
knowing  what  they  were,  I waited  for  the  man  to 
come  up  and  answer  mv  inquiries,  and  regretted 
that  I had  passed  him  so  coldly. 

He  answered  my  questions,  and  then  said : 

44  It’s  a stranger  ye  arc:  are  ye  from  Filadelfy  ?” 

“No,”  I replied;  4‘ I am  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,”  pointing  westward. 

“ And  might  ye  be  from  Pittsburg  ?” 

44  No,  I am  from  a great  way  farther  off— I am 
from  Chicago.” 

44  And  is  it  from  Chicago  ye  are?”  he  said,  with 
great  animation;  4 4 and  did  ye  know  that  great 
little  man  that  died  there  the  other  day,  Judge 
Deoglas?” 

I replied  that  I knew  him. 

44 Ah,  ye  knew  him,  did  ye;  did  ye  ever  hare 
him  spake  ?”  Without  waiting  for  a reply,  he  con- 
tinued : 44  Ah,  I tell  ye  he  was  a bould  boy  for  the 
debate.”  After  some  further  talk,  bo  said:  44 I’m 
glad  to  see  a friend  o'  Judge  Dooglas ; and  don't  ye 
think  if  he  had  been  made  President,  instead  o’ 
that  lukewarm  fellow  down  at  Lancaster,  that  we 
wouldn’t  a been  cuttin’  one  another’s  throats  as  we 
are  now  ?” 

His  description  of  the  lamented  Douglas  as  44  a 
bould  boy  for  the  debate,”  and  of  his  successful 
rival  before  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  can 
not  be  easily  surpassed. 

Before  leaving  him,  I asked  how  long  he  had  been 
there,  and  wbat  his  business  was ; when  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  there  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  “had  been  the  physical 
agent  of  the  State  on  the  canal,  and  had  charge  of 
all  the  resaits  and  ezpidentures  of  the  works!” 

I was  told,  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  that  my 
quaint  friend  of  a morning  was  what  he  described 
himself— an  ardent  Douglas  Democrat,  and  a noted 
blunderer  in  speech  besides. 


A Boston  lady  writes  pleasantly  on  this  wise : 

Passing  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  Syracuse,  one 
day  last  Winter,  I witnessed  the  following:  A 
handsome  sleigh  came  dashing  up  to  the  door  in 
fine  style— and,  stopping,  out  sprang  a sprucely- 
dressed  little  fellow,  who  might  have  seen  a dozen 
summers,  but  who  had  the  air  of  one  who  labors 
under  the  impression  that  his  father  is  considerably 
his  junior  in  years  and  experience.  Accosting  a 
passing  boy,  some  years  his  senior,  he  haughtily 
exclaimed  : 44 Here,  boy ! hold  my  horse!” 

The  boy  stepped  up,  and,  looking  at  the  animal, 
asked : 44  Can  one  hold  him  ?” 

“Yes,  certainly.” 

44  Well,  hold  him  yourself,  then  !w  and  he  passed 
on,  leaving  our  hero  quite  44  took  aback.” 


At  a neighboring  cheese  factory  the  stencil  plate 
used  in  stamping  the  boxes  before  shipment  is  large 
and  quite  after  the  “spread  eagle”  style.  Among 
the  visitors  at  the  factory  one  day,  while  the  boxes 
were  being  stamped,  was  a man  who  seemed  vastly 
interested  in  the  whole  process,  but  who  did  not 
venture  to  indulge  his  Yankee  propensity  to  ask 
questions.  Finally,  his  curiosity  conquered  his  dif- 
fidence, and  he  cased  his  mind.  Pointing  to  the 


name  of  the  factory,  be  remarked  to  the  proprietor 
“That’s  your  name,  I s’pose,  Captain;  and  that’ 
— pointing  to  the  44  E Pluribus  Unum” — 44  must  be 
the  name  of  vour  cheese-maker !” 

I have  never  seen,  dear  Drawer,  a cow  with 
brass  horns.  Is  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Durham  breed  ? I cut  the  accompanying  from 
the  Utica  Herald: 

REWARD.— Strayed  away,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  Cow  Thief,  Monday  night,  a white  and 
red  Durham  Cow,  with  brass  knobs  and  horns.  Said  cow 
is  rather  thin  in  flesh,  with  hair  rubbed  off  of  neck.  TEN 
DOLLARS  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  return  of  the  cow, 
and  FIFTY  DOLLARS  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  appre- 
hension of  ihc  thief,  or  if  the  cow  was  let  out  of  the  pas. 
ture  by  somi  vagabond  for  mischief,  I will  give  TWENTY- 
FIVE  DOLLARS  to  learn  who  he  is. 

44  Breen  ii  Co.,  79  Genesee  St.** 


I was  stopping  for  a night  at  the  Neil  House,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a short  time  since.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  early  morning  train  the  porter  could 
not  find  all  of  his  baggage,  one  trunk  being  missing. 
He  was  sent  up  to  my  room  to  make  inquiiy  for 
it ; and  after  considerable  pounding  on  the  door  to 
awaken  me,  and  receiving  the  proper  44  Halloo!” 
he  stammered  out: 

44 1 say,  Mister,  is  dar  a trunk  in  dis  room  wid  a 
letter  on  marked  wid  a D ?” 

On  beinjg  assured  there  was  not  he  continued  his 
search. 


The  following  incident — which  proves  the  old 
adage  to  be  true,  that  44  misfortunes  never  come 
singly” — is  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Drawer : 

Mr.  A i a shrewd  and  well-known  dniggist  of 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  having  some  Western 
business  on  his  hands,  found  it  necessary,  in  com- 
pany with  Judge  F , to  go  to  St.  Paul,  Minne- 

sota, to  see  parties  there,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
see  the  country.  They  left  Concord  together,  in- 
tending to  stop  first  at  Niagara  Falls.  Reaching 
Albany  at  early  evening,  Mr.  A took  a sleep- 

ing-car (the  Judge  preferring  to  ride  where  he  was), 
and  not  knowing  any  thing  about  the  change  of 
cars  at  Rochester,  he  awoke  the  next  morning  at 

Buffalo;  while  Judge  F , who  had  kept  awake, 

had  gone  on  to  Suspension  Bridge— so  he  had  to  buy 
a ticket  from  Buffalo  to  the  Falls.  On  arriving 
there  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  the  Judge  was  on  the  Canadian,  and  vice 
versa . After  spending  a day  in  unsuccessful  search 
for  each  other,  they  both  went  to  Detroit;  thence 
to  Chicago,  where  they  at  last  met.  In  looking 
about  Chicago  they  stepped  into  the  Court-house — 
the  Judge,  of  course,  being  interested  in  all  such 
institutions.  They  had  been  in  court  but  a short 

time  when  a gentleman  stepped  up  to  Mr.  A 

with  the  inquiries,  “ What,  is  your  name?”  44  W. 

H.  A was  the  reply.  44  What  State  are  you 

a native  of?”  44  New  Hampshire,”  said  Mr.  A . 

A few  minutes  later  the  man  (supposing  Mr.  A 

to  be  a citizen  of  Chicago)  stands  up  in  tho  other 

end  of  the  room,  and  calls  out,  44  W.  II.  A !” 

In  amazement  Mr.  A turns  to  Judge  F , 

and  says.  44  What  does  the  fellow  fciean  ?”  He  re- 
plied, “Why,  they  have  drawn  yo»,  on  the  jury  !” 
Explanations  followed,  and  they  turned  their  backs 
on  Chicago,  bound  for  Madison,  Wisconsin.  On  the 

road,  al>out  midnight,  Mr.  A wa*  seized  with  a 

distressing  sickness,  and  thrusting  l is  head  out  of 
the  car  window  out  dropped  his  false  teeth.  With- 
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oat  a momenta  reflection  he  jumped  up  and  pulled 
the  bell-rope,  which  in  due  time  brought  the  whole 
train  to  a stand -still.  The  conductor  rushing 
through  the  cars  to  discover  what  the  trouble  was, 

came  across  Mr.  A , who  imparted  the  desired 

information*  As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the 
train  had  to  stop  a little  *way  ahead  for  several 

hours;  so  Mr.  A , taking  two  Lrakemcn  with 

lanterns,  went  back  about  half  a mile,  found  his 
teeth,  and  returned  to  the  train,  which  had  waited 
for  him.  Between  Madison  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
he  lost  his  ticket,  which  cost  him  seven  dollars  to 
replace.  The  time  by  boat  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
to  St.  Paul  is  usually  twenty-four  hours ; but  the 
river  being  very  low  at  the  time,  they  were  three 
days  in  going  up.  On  their  arrival  at  St.  Paul 
they  learned  that  the  parties  whom  they  went  out 
to  see  were  going  to  Concord  in  two  weeks  ; so  they 
had  their  journey  for  nothing.  Mr.  A imme- 

diately started  for  home,  intending  to  cross  the  lake 
at  Mihvaukie,  but  before  reaching  there  a railroad 
agent  got  hold  of  him,  and  by  drawing  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  dangers  of  crossing  the  lake,  induced  him 
to  change  his  ticket  for  one  by  another  route,  at  the 
expense  of  several  dollars.  He  reached  home  at 
last,  having  been  gone  but  twelve  days.  To  cap 
the  whole,  he  found  his  lost  ticket  in  his  vest  pocket 
on  his  arrival  home.  Mr.  A says,  44  If  any  per- 

sons ever  went  through  any  more  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  they  will  please  send  him  their  address  and 
the  small  amount  they  owe  him." 

At  a recent  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  In  Broome 
County,  New  York,  to  recover  a judgment,  the 
plaintiff  was  trying  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was 
the  real  owner  of  a grocery  in  an  adjoining  county, 
which  was  “run”  nominally  by  another  individual. 
Among  the  witnesses  was  an  Irish  lad  who  had  of- 
ficiated as  clerk  in  the  grocery.  The  counsel  (now 
a well-known  M.C.),  after  a somewhat  extended 
examination,  said : 44  Now,  James,  will  you  tell  us 
who  paid  you  your  wages?”  The  reply  came  at 
once : 44  An’  that  is  what  I’d  like  to  know  mcself!” 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  an  audible  smile  per- 
vaded the  court-room. 


The  proprietor  of  a news  d6p5t  ought  to  be  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Drawer,  for  he  is  sure  to 
hear  many  things  worthy  of  a place  there.  41  How 
often  is  Harper's  Weekly  published  ?”  is  a common 
question ; but  one  occurrence  I must  place  before 
your  readers : 

A thrifty  farmer,  named  Watts,  lately  subscribed 
for  Harjr  rs  Magazine . He  was,  unfortunately,  a 
little  41  hard  of  hearing.”  Shortly  after  subscribing 
he  asked  if  his  Magazine  had  come.  I remembered 
him  as  a subscriber,  but  had  forgotten  his  name,  so 
I asked  him,  44  \Y hat’s  the  name  ?”  He  nodded  as- 
sent; so  feeling  assured  he  had  not  heard  my  ques- 
tion, I repeated,  somewhat  louder,  “What’s  the 
name?”  He  replied,  “Yes,”  so  I concluded  he 
must  be  as  deaf  as  a post,  and  determined  he  should 
now  hear  me,  shouted  as  loudly  as  I could, 44  What’s 
the  name?”  He  answered,  “Yes,  the  name  is 
Watts.”  I handed  him  his  Magazine,  and  if  he 
wants  any  one  hereafter  to  identify  him  as  Watts, 
he  may  call  on  me. 


Many  years  ago  a gentleman  whom  we  shall 

for  the  present  call  Mr.  G (or,  rather,  Judge 

G , for  he  has  long  held  an  honorable  position 

upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench),  then  quite  a young 
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man,  was  employed  by  a fellow  who  had  been  ar- 
rested at  a place  known  to  our  old  residents  as 
“ Bloody  Corners”  for  horse-stealing,  and  brought  for 
examination  before  one  Squire  Couch.  The  thief  at 
j first  admitted  the  theft,  but  on  reflection  concluded 
to  plead  not  guilty,  and  trust  to  the  eloquence  of 
his  counsel  for  his  acquittal.  The  fellow  was  ar- 
raigned, and  the  fact  of  his  previous  admission  of 
the  crime  charged  to  him  fully  proven. 

G then  ‘‘opened  for  the  defense.”  Said  he : 

“ It  is  true,  your  Honor,  that  my  client,  when  first 
arrested,  did  admit  stealing  the  horse;  but,  your 
Honor,  what  were  the  reasons  which  impelled  him 
to  make  that  acknowledgment — what  promises  were 
made  him— and  what  threats  held  over  his  defense- 
less head?  Why,  Sir,  they  told  him  they  would 
cast  him  into  jail,  your  Honor,  and  he  was  not 
moved  to  confess  by  that ; they  threatened  to  send 
him  to  the  State  prison,  your  Honor,  but  he  faltered 
not;  they  threatened  to  ride  him  on  a rail,  your 
Honor,  but  he  remained  true  to  his  integrity ; but 
when  they  told  him  they  would  bring  him  before  Squire 
Couch , of  Bloody  Comers , he  yielded  as  he  would  be- 
fore the  pangs  of  the  second  death 

The  original  notice  below  is  sent  to  the  Drawer 
from  Harrisburg,  Texas : 

Car-  NOTICE. 

Gentleman  are  Reapecfuly  Requested  not  to  come  to 
the  Table  without  ther  coats  on,  or  some  clean  Garment. 

J.  C.  Butcher,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


Last  Fourth  of  July  (writes  a Western  friend) 
the  inhabitants  determined  upon  a grand  celebra- 
tion. A procession  was  formed,  and  marched  to  the 
Grove,  amidst  the  siarings  of  the  crowd  from  the 
surrounding  country,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  the  town  read  it  in  a very  ac- 
ceptable manner.  After  he  had  concluded  Judge 

P , who  had  been  giving  the  closest  attention  to 

the  reading,  turned  toward  a prominent  citizen,  and 
said : “ That — that  refers  to  some  trouble  they  had 
with  Great  Britain,  don’t  it?  I lost  the  connec- 
tion.” The  gentleman  said  he  believed  it  did,  and 
then  turned  on  his  heel  to  conceal  the  laugh  be  could 
not  repress. 

A friend  in  Palmyra  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864  Law- 
yer W took  quite  an  active  part.  One  day, 

after  the  fatigues  of  a political  meeting  which  had 
been  addressed  by  the  candidate  for  Congress  of  this 

District,  W invited  the  speaker  into  his  office, 

and  seeing  that  he  looked  pale  and  exhausted,  asked 
him  if  he  hadn’t  better  take  “suthin;”  for,  said 

W , 44 1 believe  my  partner  has  a bottle  of  good 

whisky  under  the  wash-stand,  and  it  will  do  you 
good.”  The  worthy  candidate  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  W poured  out  a pretty  good  “horn,” 

which  was  speedily  “ put  down”  (as  John  Phoenix 
has  it);  but  the  wry  face  which  followed  induced 

W to  ask  him  what  was  the  matter.  44  There’s 

a queer  taste  to  it,”  said  he.  W poured  out  a 

little  more  and  tasted,  and  found  it  so  villainous 
that  he  at  once  was  seized  with  the  horrible  fear 
that  it  w as  poison.  Telling  his  friend  to  stay  qui- 
etly there  while  he  ran  down  to  where  his  partner 
could  be  found,  and  ascertain  what  the  mixture 
was,  he  started  at  full  speed  down  the  street,  and 
fortunately  found  the  gentleman  he  was  in  soarch 
of  only  a block  distant.  He  clutched  him  by  the 
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arm,  and  eagerly  inquired:  “For  Mercy’s  sake, 
^ » tell  me  what  is  in  that  bottle  under  the  wash- 

stand  !”  “ Under  the  wash-stand  ?”  said  F , de- 

liberately; “why,  that  is  nothing  but  my  hair-re- 
storer. You  see  my  hair  was  getting  rather  thin, 
and—”  “No  matter  about  your  hair!  tell  me  if 

there  is  any  thing  poisonous  in  it!”  said  \V 

impatiently.  “ Well,  I can’t  say  as  to  that,”  said 
^ » u but  if  you  will  go  over  to  the  drug-store 

they  will  tell  you  there.”  W , whose  anxiety 

was  by  no  means  allayed,  hurried  over  the  way  and 
excitedly  asked  what  that  said  hair-restorer  was 
made  of.  The  druggist  reflectively  replied,  “Bay 

nim,  alum,  borax,  and—”  But  W cried  out: 

. ^ I want  to  know  is  this— is  there  any  poison  in 
it?  “No,’  was  the  answer;  and  our  friend  hast- 
ened back  to  his  office  with  his  mind  very  much  re- 
lieved. He  found  the  candidate  with  his  hands 
clasped  across  his  stomach,  imagining  that  the  pois- 
on was  doing  its  deadly  work.  “How  do  vou 
feel  ?”  said  he.  “ Oh,  very  bad ! I have  got  wme 

of  it  up — what  was  it? — tell  me  quick!”  W 

could  keep  in  no  longer ; and  although  at  first  dis- 
posed to  be  indignant  at  the  laughter,  the  victim  at 
last  joined  in.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  keep 
the  thing  secret,  and  as  it  has  become  public  prop- 
erty here,  I hereby  appropriate  it  for  your  benefit. 

A LAUGHING  SONG. 

I oajc  not  ring.  I don't  know  how. 

I did  not  bring  my  notes. 

Pm  out  of  practice,  too;  and  now, 

Pve  got  the  sorest  of  sore  throats. 

Instead,  I’ll  tell  some  tales  I’ve  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine; 

Whose  pages  are  so  full  of  wit 
That  it  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  it. 

That  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-peris  Magazine. 


One  talc  that  I remember  reading 
Told  what  happened  at  a wedding: 

A very  pompous  fellow  tried 
How  he’d  congratulate  the  bride. 

[Spoken.— So  he  walked  up  to  her,  and  he  bowed,  and  ho 
smiled,  ond  ho  said,  “Madam,  I wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  this  most  joyful  occasion!”] 
That's  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper’s  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha ! ha ! Ha ! ha  l liar-pet's  Magazine. 

There  was  a little  Western  boy, 

Who  went  up  stairs  to  bed, 

He  chanced  to  see  the  crescent  moon, 

A-shining  brightly  overhead. 

[Spoken.— “Oh!  mamma!’*  he  said,  “God  has  been 
paring  his  finger-nails,  and  there’s  one  paring  has 
fallen  down  into  the  sky.”]  p 

That’s  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Hair’s  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-pei*s  Magazine. 

Three  graceless  boys  once  chanced  to  meet 
The  famous  Doctor  Byles, 

They  stopped  the  doctor  in  the  street, 

With  many  bows  and  nods  and  smiles. 

[Spokfn.  “Doctor,”  said  they,  “have  you  heard  the 
news?  People  say  that  the  Devil  is  dead.”— “Is 
the  Devil  dead?”  said  Doctor  Byles.  “Then  may 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  you,  you  poor  fatherless 
children !”] 

That’s  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  HaJ  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  Ha!  lia!  Uar-per’s  Magazine. 


A School  Committee  came  one  day 
To  see  a public  school ; 

They  heard  the  children  read  and  spell. 

And  do  some  sums,  and  tell  the  rule. 

[Spoken. — “Now,  boys!”  said  one  Committee-man,  “if  I 
had  a mince-pie  here,  and  gave  one-third  to  Tom- 
my, and  one-third  to  Jimmy,  and  kept  two-sixths 
myself,  what  would  be  left?”— The  boys  considered 
a while,  till  one  little  fellow  put  up  his  hand,  and 
said : “ I know,  Sir— the  plate  /”] 

That's  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha ! ha  I Hal  ha  1 

Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha  I Har-per’s  Magazine. 

Once  Doctor  Scudder,  from  Ceylon, 

Came  to  a church  to  preach; 

The  pastor  thought  he'd  iutrodnee 
The  Doctor  with  a little  speech. 

[Spoken — 44  You  will  be  addressed  this  morning,”  he  said 
“by  a brother  who  comes  to  us  all  the  way  from 
Ceylon’s  isle;  1 Where  every  prospect  pleases,  and 
only  man  is  vile  /» ”] 

That’s  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
la  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha ! ha  I Ha  I ha  I Har-per'a  Magazine. 

A would-be  wit,  who  liked  to  crack 
A joke  upon  a preacher, 

Once  undertook  to  make  a hit 
By  poking  fun  &t  Mr.  Beecher. 

[Spoken — “Sir,”  said  he,  “I  understand  the  President 
has  appointed  you  Governor  of  all  the  fools  in  the 
United  States.”— “ Then  get  yourself  ready,”  said 
Mr.  Beecher,  “ to  obey  my  commands.”] 

That’s  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  Hal  ba!  Har-per's Magazine. 


There  was  a bashful  yonth  Down  East 
Who  wished  he  had  a wife, 

But  dared  not  venture  to  propose— 

Nol  not  to  save  his  precious  life. 

[Spoken.—14 Why,  you  fool!”  said  his  father,  “how  do 
you  euppoee  I did  when  I got  married?”— “Oh  * 
that’s  all  very  well,”  blubbered  young  Verdant • 
“ but  you  married  mother,  and  I’ve  g-got  to  tn-mar'. 
ry  a strange  g-i  r-r-l  /”] 

That’s  one  of  the  tales  I’ve  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  Ila!  ba!  Har-per’s  Magazine. 

Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 

And  every  where  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  very  sure  to  go. 

[ Spoken . — One  day  It  followed  her  to  school;  bet  the 
teacher  turned  it  out  of  the  school-room,  and  so  it 
waited  outside  till  Mary  did  appear.] 

But  that's  a tale  I've  never  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Uar-per’sMagazine. 

There’s  not  a book  in  Literature, 

In  Medicine,  or  Law, 

In  Science,  Art,  or  History, 

So  good  to  read  as  Harper’s  Drawer. 

I'm  bound  to  read  It,  when  I can, 

As  long  as  I’m  a living  mau; 

And  when  I’m  dead,  and  children  come 
To  gather  leaves  to  crown  my  tomb, 

The  leaves  I’d  rather  have  them  glean. 

Are — leaves  from  Harper’s  Magazine. 


At  a late  village  debate  held  at  the  county, seat 
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of  Henry  County,  Illinois,  nearly  all  parties  pres- 
ent seemed  to  agree  that  the  report  of  a gun  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sound  caused  by  the 
air  rushing  into  the  gun-barrel  immediately  after 
the  discharge ; but  “ the  decision  of  the  question” 
rested  with  the  Chairman,  who  for  that  occasion 

happened  to  be  no  other  than  44  Uncle  Dan”M , 

late  Wagon-Master  of  the  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Illinois  Regiment.  He  has  heard  considerable 
shooting  during  the  last  four  years;  and  in  sum- 
ming up  the  case  in  question  said:  u I don’t  want 
to  be  unreasonable,  gentlemen,  but  I must  decide 
agin  you  all ; for,  jest  to  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  this  thing,  suppose  you  drill  a deep  hole  in  a solid 
rock,  fill  it  full  of  powder,  and  tech  it  off,  and  sup- 
pose the  rock,  hole  and  all,  is  blown  to  atoms,  what 
makes  the  noise  in  such  a case  ?”  Uncle  Dan’s  il- 
lustration wa%too  much  for  the  debaters!  The 
people  of  that  village  intend  to  send  for  some  learned 
man  to  aid  them  in  their  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  thing. 


A worthy  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  wishes  to 
tell  a couple  of  the  Drawer’s  stories  over  again.  He 
shall  have  the  opportunity;  but,  like  many  other 
originals,  his  are  only  second  or  third  editions  of 
something  that  went  before.  He  writes : 

You  have  this  month  spoiled  a venerable  44  Joe,” 
in  your  story  of  a medical  student.  The  story,  as  I 
heard  it  twenty  odd  years  ago,  was  as  follows : 

Abe  me  thy — then  a Professor  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgery — asked  a student  under  examina- 
tion, “ Suppose  a man  wa9  blown  up  with  gunpow- 
der, what  would  you  do?”  44  Wait  until  he  came 
down,”  returned  the  student.  44  And  suppose,”  said 
the  irate  surgeon,  “I  should  kick  you  for  such  an 
impudent  answer,  what  muscles  would  I put  in  mo- 
tion?” “The  flexors  and  extensors  of  my  arm,” 
coolly  returned  the  candidate,  44  for  I should  certain- 
ly knock  you  down.” 

To  those  who  knew  the  character  of  Aberncthy, 
it  is  needless  to  say  he  passed  the  aspirant  for  med- 
ical honors. 


Shall  I correct  another  story  I have  seen  spoiled 
in  Harper  i 

Luke  Beckley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  was 
noted  for  his  dry,  caustic  wit.  One  raw  morning 
he  came  into  his  store,  and  walking  up  to  the  stove, 
remarked,  “This  is  what  I call  a cold  wet  storm.” 
One  of  the  by-standers  remarked  : u Uncle  Luke, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a hot  dry  storm  ?”  “ Humph !” 
returned  the  old  man,  “ I think  I have,  about  the 
time  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — that  was  what  I call 
a hot  dry  storm!” 


Bill  Hodgson  was  the  village  butcher  and  the 
sexton  of  the  village  church.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  carry  on  the  two  branches  of  business,  but  he 
sometimes  mingled  them  up  rather  loosely  in  his 
bills.  lie  helped  one  of  his  neighbors  in  killing  and 
dressing  a hog,  and  shortly  afterward  was  called 
upon  by  the  same  neighbor  to  bury  his  wife. 
Hodgson  sent  in  his  bill : 

Mr.  Tinaon,  To  W.  Hodgson,  Dr. 

Nov.  9.  To  killing  hog $1  00 

Nov.  90.  To  berrying  wife  5 00 

$6  00 

Please  call  and  settle. 

And  he  too  had  a call  from  the  great  killer. 
Death  came  and  took  his  daughter.  Bill  thought 


he  would  lay  aside  his  work  till  after  the  funeral ; 
and  as  he  had  just  killed  a cow,  he  went  to  his 
neighbor  Tinson,  and  said : 44  I’ve  just  killed  a cow, 
and  Jessie’s  dead ; I want  you  to  come  and  cut  her 


This  comes  from  New  Haven,  and  reads  as  if  it 
were  pretty  well  made : 

* Sitting  a few  mornings  since  in  the  reading-room 
of  one  of  our  hotels.  I was  accosted  by  a very  tall 
young  man,  apparently  a stranger,  who,  after  a few 
preliminary  observations  respecting  the  weather, 
etc.,  inquired : 

“Do  you  belong  to  Yale  College?” 

I replied  that  I bad  not  the  honor  of  being  con- 
nected with  that  institution. 

“ Will  they  let  strangers  in  ?” 

Not  quite  comprehending  the  inquiry,  I replied 
that  I “supposed  so.” 

“Well,”  continum  the  tall  young  man,  “I  want 
to  see  the  alumni.” 

“ The  what  ?”  said  I,  supposing  him  to  be  the  un- 
conscious victim  of  a lapsus  lingua: . 

44  I want  to  see  the  alumni!” 

“Oh !”  I said,  “ you  mean  the  Alumni  Hall,  I 
presume  ?” 

44  I don’t  care  about  tho  hall,”  was  the  rejoinder ; 
“ but  I’ve  heard  a great  deal  about  tho  alumni,  and 
I’m  bound  to  see  it  if  I can.” 

With  as  much  presence  of  mind  as  I could  com- 
mand I explained  that  I knew  very  little  about 
college  affairs,  and  referred  him  to  the  clerk  of  the 
hotel  for  further  information. 

An  ear- witness,  who  was  also  in  the  battle  that 
occurred  just  two  and  a half  miles  from  Lynchburg, 
writes  to  the  Drawer : 

The  morning  of  June  18, 1864,  found  Major-Gen- 
eral Hunter  in  full  retreat  from  Lynchburg  toward 
Kanawha  Valley.  As  we  passed  through  a quiet  vil- 
lage on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad 
one  of  the  “ boys  in  blue”  called  out,  rather  rudely, 
to  a lady  who  stood  at  the  window  of  a house  by  the 
roadside : 

“ I say,  you!  what  town  is  this?” 

“ Big  Lick,  Sir,”  was  the  polite  reply. 

44  Big  Lick,  eh  ? Well,  where’s  Little  Lick  ?” 

44  Just  two  miles  and  a half  this  side  of  Lynch- 
burg !”  and  she  turned  away  without  waiting  to  en- 
joy the  noisy  merriment  with  which  her  keen  sar- 
casm was  received  by  all  save  one ; and  he  bears  the 
name  of  Little  Lick  to  this  day. 


A minister  in  Iowa  was  called  upon  a few  days 

ago,  by  a man  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  A , to 

attend  the  funeral  of  his  father.  After  a short  con- 
versation concerning  the  deceased,  Mr.  A asked 

the  minister  how  much  he  would  charge.  “Oh !” 
said  the  minister,  44 1 never  male  a charge  for  at- 
tending a funeral,  but  I sometimes  receive  a present 
of  more  or  less  value.”  “ I wish  to  pay  my  way,” 
said  the  man ; 44 1 have  but  little  money,  but  if  you 
will  take  any  thing  that  grows  on  my  farm — 
wouldn’t  you  like  some  sweet-potatoes?”  “Cer- 
tainly,” said  the  minister;  “sweet-potatoes  are  as 
acceptable  as  the  raone}\”  44  All  right !” 

The  following  day  the  minister  went  to  the  funer- 
al. After  the  usual  services,  and  the  congregation 
had  looked  for  tho  last  time  upon  the  deceased,  Mr. 

A stepped  forward  and  turned  down  tho  coffin- 

lid,  and  began  to  screw  it  fast,  saying,  as  lie  did  so : 
“ It’s  pretty  hard— pretty  hard— the  hardest  thing  I 
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ever  did ; but  it  is  the  last  thing  I can  do  for  father, 
and  I won’t  ask  an)'  one  to  do  it  for  me.”'  In  due 
time  the  procession  moved  to  the  grave,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered.  When  the  grave  was  perhaps 
one-third  filled,  and  while  the  relatives  and  friends 

were  standing  around,  Mr.  A left  the  side  of  his 

wife,  apd  advancing  to  the  minister,  and  putting 
lib  hand  in  his  pocket,  remarked:  “I  have  the 
money  to-day,  and  if  you’d  rather  have  it  than 
the  sweet-potatoes,  I can  pay  you  just  as  well  as 
not.”  “ Never  mind,”  said  the  minister,  in  a low 
tone;  “it  will  all  be  right;  don’t  say  any  thing 
thing  about  it  now*.”  The  man  then  stepped  back 
beside  the  minister  and  stood  looking  into  the  grave 
for  some  moments;  then,  drawing  a deep  breath,  as 
if  realizing  the  depth  of  his  affliction,  be  said,  in  a 
sad  tone : “I  have  lost  the  best  friend  I ever  had ; 
he  never  liched  me  but  once/11 

A few  days  afterward  the  minister  received  two 
bushels  of  sweet-potatoes.  • 


In  New  Orleans  a young  man  from  the  North 
was  teaching  a Sunday-school  class  of  little  darkeys. 
The  lesson  had  been  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
announcing  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  wise  men 
of  the  East,  and  the  wonderful  star  which  directed 
them  to  the  place  where  the  infant  was  lying.  The 
lesson  was  an  interesting  one,  and  our  friend,  wish- 
ing to  satisfy  himself  that  they  all  understood  fully 
what  they  had  just  heard,  asked  them : 

“Now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where  these  wise 
men  came  from  ?” 

No  answer. 

“ Can  none  of  you  tell  me?”  repeated  the  teacher. 

Suddenly  one  little  fellow,  whose  hair  seemed  to 
take  an  extra  kink  at  that  instant,  exclaimed : “I 
can  tell,  Sir!” 

“Well,  where  did  they  come  from ?” 

“ Dcy  come  from  de  Norf,  Sir !” 


An  old  Michigander  writes  again,  and  sends  us 
the  next  three  or  four : 

Kate  and  I were  discussing  family  matters  the 
other  day,  and  I said  that  my  ancestors  had  been  a 
long-lived  race.  “Mine,  too,”  Bhe  answered,  a lit- 
tle absent-minded.  “ My  grandfather  would  have 
been  over  a h undred  years  old—?/*  he  had  lived  /”  I 
thought  it  very  probable. 


Kate’s  sister  was  formerly  a school  ma’am,  and 
had  a pupil  in  an  Irish  family  who  was  taken  ill. 
As  in  duty  bound,  she  called  on  the  sufferer.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  she  asked  his  maternal 
relative  if  she  thought  her  son  better. 

“ Och  and  indade,  ma’am,”  was  the  answer,  “ Pm 
sure  I can’t  tell ; he’s  teetotal ly  kivered  with  a ter- 
rible interruption!” 

The  interrogator  concluded  his  case  was  hope- 
less, and  left  with  no  more  questions. 


Mrs. , a most  estimable  lady,  and  a wife  of 

an  ex  - Congressman  of  our  State,  took  charge  at 
one  time  of  a Sabbath-school  class  of  boys,  noted 
for  their  rudeness  and  general  capability  in  the  way 
of  mischief.  They  taxed  her  patience  for  several 
Sabbaths,  but  she  labored  faithfully  with  them, 
and  there  came  a day  when  she  thought  she  began 
to  reap  the  reward  of  her  labors.  The  worst  boy  in 
the  class  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested, and  with  a thankful  heart  she  adapted  her  j 
remarks  as  much  as  she  could  to  his  especial  case,  | 
and  talked  earnestly  on,  while  his  eyes  were  intent-  , 


ly  fixed  upon  her  face.  She  was  congratulating 
herself  on  the  progress  she  was  making,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a sentence,  she  was  interrupted  by 
her  hopeful  pupil  with  the* exclamation,  “Say,  Mrs. 

, them  things  in  your  bonnet  look  jest  like 

onion  sprouts!” 


An  old  lady  was  asked  what  she  thought  of  one 
of  her  neighbors  by  the  name  of  Jones,  and  with  a 
very  knowing  look  she  replied : 

“ Why,  I don’t  like  to  say  any  thing  about  my 
neighbors ; but  as  to  Mr.  Jones — sometimes  I think 
— and  then,  again,  I don’t  know — but,  after  all,  I 
rather  guess  he’ll  turn  out  a good  deal  such  a sort 
of  a man  as  I take  him  to  be !” 

Non-committal— rather. 


California  has  long  been  celebrated  for  “ big 
things,”  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  following 
adds  to  the  list: 

Before  Justice  F , at  San  Juan,  Nevada  Coun- 

ty, was  brought  a Hibernian,  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  upon  a fellow-countryman.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  examined;  and,  finally,  Jimmy  C 

was  called  to  the  stand. 

“Mr.  C , state  what  you  know  about  this 

case.” 

“Well,  your  Honor,  Barney  and  Patrick  had  a 
bit  of  a quarrel  about  some  wood  they  had  been 
cutting.  They  were  standing  near  the  wood-pile 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  after  jawing  a little  Bar- 
ney picked  up  a bit  of  a sliver,  and  give  Patrick  a 
little  tap  on  the  head,  and  he  went  over  on  to  the 
wood-pile — and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it.” 

Justice  F . “ You  say  Barney  hit  Patrick  on 

the  head  with  a bit  of  a sliver.  What  kind  of  a 
sliver  was  that?” 

“Well,  your  Honor,  ’twas  a small  thing — a bit 
of  a chip.” 

“ But  we  want  to  know  how  big  it  was;  give  us 
your  idea  of  the  size  of  it.” 

“Well,  your  Honor  [after  some  hesitation],  I 
think  it  was  about  tw'o  feet  long,  and  about  as  big 
round  as  my  wrist !” 


A friend  of  mine,  a surgeon  in  General  Sher- 
man’s army,  copied  the  following  inscription  from  a 
tombstone  in  a grave-yard  at  Cheraw,  South  Car- 
olina, while  on  the  march  through  that  State : 

My  name — my  country — 

What  are  they  to  thee? 

What,  whether  high  or  low. 

My  pedigree? 

Perhaps  I far  surpassed 
All  other  men; 

Perhaps  I fell  below  them  all! 

What  then? 

Suffice  It,  stranger, 

Thou  seest  a tomb! 

Thou  know'st  its  use; 

It  hides — no  matter  whom. 

Last  spring,  while  I was  en  route  from  Chicago 
to  La  Crosse,  a remarkable  incident  occurred  on  the 
cars  a few'  miles  from  Waukogan,  Wisconsin.  There 
was  a family  party  aboard,  consisting  of  futher,  mo- 
ther, and  three  children  ; one  of  the  latter,  the  hero 
of  this  adventure,  about  nino  years  of  age.  He,  it 
seems,  was  of  a restless  and  inquiring  disposition, 
and  could  not  be  kept  to  his  seat,  having  frequent- 
| ly  wandered  to  the  platform,  in  violation  of  his  fa- 
I ther’s  express  commands.  The  last  time  he  did  so, 

, while  holding  to  the  iron  railing — the  train  then 
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running  about  twenty  miles  per  hour — a sudden 
gust  of  wind  took  off  his  hat.  Quick  as  thought, 
with  outstretched  hand,  the  little  fellow  jumped  for 
it.  With  a cry  of  horror  the  nearest  spectator  jerked 
the  signal-rope,  and  with  the  Conductor’s  aid  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  train  up  in  about  a third  of 
a mile  from  the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  The  en- 
ine  was  immediately  reversed  and  the  train  slowly 
acked,  while  a number  of  us  sprang  off  upon  either 
side,  and  ran  back  with  all  speed,  expecting  every 
moment  to  reach  the  mangled  remains  of  the  rash 
boy  ; when,  lo  ! as  wc  gained  the  end  of  the  cut,  wo 
saw  him  trotting  leisurely  along  upon  the  track, 
holding  his  recovered  hat  in  ono  hand,  while  he 
dusted  his  clothes  with  the  other  I The  first  one 
who  overhauled  him  exclaimed : 

41  Mercy,  child ! what  did  you  jump  off  for  !” 

Not  a tear  trembled  in  the  little  Spartan's  eye  as 
he  answered : 

44  Well,  I guess  I went  for  ray  hat !” 

He  was  not  even  bruised.  Wouldn’t  some  of 
your  constant  travelers  give  something  for  that 
boy ’8  apparent  immunity  from  danger  of  life  and 
limb,  especially  in  these  days  of  railroad  “acci- 
dents?” 

There  is  a decidedly  queer  genius  living  in  this 
county — we  will  not  say  exactly  where — who  occa- 
sionally gets  off  some  good  things.  He  once  had  a 
horse  to  sell,  which  he  found  to  be  something  of  a 
job,  as  the  animal  was  old,  blind  of  an  eye,  and  no- 
torious far  and  wide  as  a 44  breachy  critter.” 

N , however,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 

mind  of  a possiblo  purchaser  the  fact  that 44  Bald- 
face”  was  a horse  of  the  right  stamp,  and  withal 
quite  youthful — only  eight  years  old  (he  was  twelve, 
if  a day).  The  man  who  was  looking  at  him  hap- 
pened to  know  where  N had  got  him,  and  said : 

44  Why,  N , Mr.  R told  me  he  had  raised 

that  horse,  and  said  he  had  known  him  for  the  last 
twelve  years.” 

44  Oh,  wa’al,”  said N , 44  what  ef  he  did?  what 

ef  he  did  f He  was  only  a colt  then  !” 

You  should  have  heard  the  inflections  and  stress 
laid  upon  that  “then." 

Another  : During  a late  and  very  heavy  har- 
vest, while  every  one  was  straining  to  get  through 
stacking  their  grain,  one  of  N ’s  neighbors  hap- 

pened to  pass  through  a field  where  the  old  man 
and  his  son  were  building  their  last  stack.  He  said 
to  him,  as  he  rode  by : 

44  Why,  N , if  you  get  that  stack  up  this  aft- 

ernoon, you  will  be  done  before  any  of  ns.” 

The  old  man  replied:  44  Wa’al,  I callate  to;  and 
me  and  my  boy  ’ll  put  this  ere  stack  up  this  arter- 
noon,  ef  it  takes  us  till  mornin 7” 

He  finished  that  “ artemoon.” 

Rev.  Mr.  A , in  Felin's  Grove,  Pennsylvania, 

had  just  commenced  his  sermon  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  a boy,  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  got 
up,  and  walking  straight  up  to  the  minister,  asked, 
in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congre- 
gation : 44  May  I go  home  ? I forgot  to  feed  the 
pigs !”  Consent  was  given,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
minister  as  well  as  upon  the  congregation  was  far 
from  serious. 


When  the  rebel  General  Wheelqr’s  cavalry  made 
their  valorous  attack  upon  Uncle  Sam’s  gun-boats, 
while  cruising  on  the  Tennessee,  a negro,  who  was 


rather  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  “secession” 
principles  than  the  majority  of  his  race,  importuned 
his  master  to  allow  him  the  use  of  a carbine  for  the 
purpose  of  44habin  a pop  at  de  gun*boats.”  Per- 
mission being  accorded,  be  valorously  crawled  to 
the  river-bank  and  ensconced  himself  behind  a huge 
stump.  Not  a shot  had  been  fired  on  either  side. 
Suddenly  the  boat  in  the  lead  opened  with  a huge 
Columbiad,  whose  concussion  was  so  great  that  ev- 
ery thing  fairly  shivered.  The  ball  plowed  up  the 
bank  in  close  quarters  to  Sambo,  throwing  a liberal 
quantity  of  mother  earth  upon  him.  He  was  at 
once  44  demoralized,”  having  never  heard  such  a 
report  before ; and,  with  the  wildest  terror  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  immediately  broke  for  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Arriving  there,  he  shouted,  with  eyes 
agog  and  ashen  cheeks:  “Good  grashv,  massa, 
she's  busted !” 


We  once  owned  a small,  beautiful  black-andtan 
terrier,  and  while  residing,  a year  or  two  since,  for 
a few  months  at  a favorite  summer  resort,  a most 
magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  the  property  of  an 
ex-Governor  and  prominent  politician,  residing  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  our 
house  almost  daily.  One  day  our  little  dog  was 
missing.  Being  a special  favorite,  her  loss  was  se- 
riously felt.  Advertisements  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  hand-bills  circulated,  offering  a 
liberal  reward  for  her  return.  Whether  or  not  Mr. 
Newfoundland  saw  and  read  them  we  arc  not  pre- 
pared to  say ; but  one  forenoon  he  came  trotting  up 
the  street  carefully  holding  Mistress  44  Yet”  by  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  as  a fond  mother-cat  docs  her 
kittens.  Reaching  the  servants’  door  of  the  house, 
and  waiting  till  it  was  opened,  he  walked  in  and 
deposited  his  charge  in  the  kitchen— gravely  nodded 
his  head,  wagged  his  tail,  and  quietly  left,  not  even 
intimating  a claim  for  the  reward. 


Residing  in  an  Eastern  city,  some  twenty  years 
since,  were  two  brothers-in-law,  J.  H.  B— - — and 
T.  P.  S— , both  somewhat  notorious  in  the  latter 
years  of  their  lives  for  their  eel-like  slipperinesa. 
The  former,  under  an  indictment  for  a Penitentiary 
offense,  had  fled  to  an  adjoining  State,  where,  by  ap- 
pointment, he  was  visited  by  the  latter.  Having 
learned  of  his  whereabouts,  and  with  a requisition 
from  the  Governor,  a Sheriff*  had  been  sent  for  his 
arrest;  and  reaching  the  hotel  where  both  were 

stopping,  was  informed  that  Mr.  B was  in  his 

room  with  a friend;  entering  which,  and  being  a 

stranger  to  both,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  B was  iu  ? 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  S . “I  have  a little  private 

matter  with  you,”  says  the  Sheriff,  “ and  would  see 
you  alone.”  44  Certainly,  please  walk  into  the  next 
room.”  With  that  suspicion  always  attached  to 

guilt,  Mr.  B was  not  slow  in  deciding  who  the 

stranger  might  be,  as  also  his  business,  and  slowly 
left  the  room,  but  rapidly  the  hotel. 

Reading  the  warrant  of  arrest,  supposing  it  was 

to  Mr.  B , Mr.  S asked  him  his  purpose. 

44  To  take  you  to  Boston.”  44  How  soon  ?”  44  Im- 

mediately ; the  cars  leave  in  a few  minutes.”  44  Cer- 
tainly; I am  ready  now.”  The  Sheriff  purchasing 
tickets  for  the  two,  off  they  started.  Arriving  at 
Boston,  Mr.  S thanked  the  Sheriff  for  his  polite- 

ness and  liberality,  in  not  only  accompanying  him 
home,  but  also  for  paying  his  fare;  and  then  in- 
formed him  that  his  name  was  S , and  that  the 

Mr.  B— , with  whom  he  was  conversing  when 
called  on  at  the  hotel,  and  named  in  the  warrant, 
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was  by  this  time  well  on  his  way  to,  if  not  already 
clear  over,  the  Canada  line ; and  politely  bid  him 
good-day. 

A short  time  since  it  was  the  ill  fate  of  the 
writer  to  be  detained  for  a day  in  the  village  of 
Windfall,  in  a most  miserable,  muddy  part  of  In- 
diana. While  taking  a lunch  of  crackers,  cheese, 
“lager,”  etc.,  at  the  only  “grocery”— a combina- 
tion of  saloon,  restaurant,  and  general  lounging 
place  for  the  “natives,”  dressed  in  coon-skin  caps, 
country-spun  blue  jeans,  and  other  motley  rig— a 
sign  painted  on  an  unplaned  board,  over  the  door 
leading  to  a back  apartment  where  “ poker”  and 
“seven  up”  were  going  on  high,  attracted  our  at- 
tention. Here  it  is,  verbatim  et  “ spellatim 
NOBWARI 
NGINTHI 
BUOU8E 

Our  lunch  had  been  consumed  long  before  the 
meaning  had  been  extracted  from  the  strange  no- 
tice, but  we  finally  found  it  to  bo,  “ No  swaring  in 
this  house.” 

We  think  the  swearing  could  hardly  have  been 
beaten  by  “our  army  in  Flanders;”  but  it  was, 
doubtless,  only  because  nobody  among  the  custom- 
ers was  able  to  read  the  forbidding  “ notis.” 


Says  a dweller  in  the  Green  Mountain  State : 

I have  been  for  many  years  a constant  reader  of 
Harper's  Magazine , and  enjoy  the  Drawer;  but  I 
have  looked  almost  in  vain  to  find  somewhat  of  little 
seven-by-nine  Vermont.  Are  you  not  cognizant  of 
us  as  a State  of  the  Union— not  having  seceded,  or 
“left  out  in  the  cold?”  Have  you  not  heard  that 
she  raises  the  bravest  of  men,  the  most  knowing 
women,  the  best  blood-horses,  the  largest  cabbages, 
and  the  most  toothsome  pumpkins  in  all  creation? 
Why,  Sir,  she  produced  an  original,  if  not  the  orig- 
inal Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  a round,  corpulent 
old  lady,  not  very  “ fair”  nor  very  “ forty,”  only  “ a 
little  more  so,”  and  she  lived  in  this  little  would-be- 
city  of  Rutland  a good  many  years  since.  A good- 
natured  body,  always  most  generously  disposed  to 
give  you  all  the  information  desirable  on  all  and 
ever}'  subject;  in  other  words,  a most  intolerable 
gossip,  and— as  usual  with  such — as  intolerably  ig- 
norant, marring  and  murdering  the  Queen’s  English 
beyond  all  endurance,  a specimen  of  which  I here 
send  you.  We  used  to  call  her  Aunt  Patty : 

A good  many  years  ago,  when  Cincinnati  was 
farther  West  than  it  is  now,  a clergyman  by  the 
name  of  Jones  went  there  on  a mission  of  some 
kind,  when  the  place  was  considered  almost  out  of 
the  world.  After  he  had  been  absent  some  little  time, 
a gentleman  came  to  inquire  of  Aunt  Patty  where 
Mr.  Jones  had  gone ? “ Oh,”  says  she,  “he’s  gone 

to  the  Sins-of-Natur,  ridin’  on  a Miss  wary !” 


A Blue  Nose  writes  from  Halifax,  and  thus : 

Dear  Drawer, — On  the  far-off  plains  of  Min- 
nesota, by  Niagara’s  noisy  stream,  while  wearing 
Federal  blue  and  doing  duty  for  Uncle  Samuel  out 
here  among  the  “Blue  Noses,”  whether  in  city  or 
in  country,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
I have  longed  for  your  coming,  and  derived  much 
pleasure  from  your  genial  ways.  Her©  is  a little 
anecdote  for  your  columns : 

In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  there  used  to  dwell 

a curious  genius  by  the  name  of,  say  W . Old 

W kept  a store,  and  was  much  more  famed  for 

sharp  than  honest  dealing.  One  day  an  old  farmer 


loft  in  his  store — to  be  filled  with  molasses — an  eight* 
gallon  keg,  called  in  those  days  a “ runlet”  while  he 
himself  went  about  the  town  on  other  business. 
Upon  his  return  he  found  his  bill  made  out  for  ten 
gallons.  “ I didn’t  care,”  said  the  old  farmer  after- 
ward, “ about  the  two  gallons  extra,  but  J hated 
to  have  my  runlet  strained  so  bad  /” 


The  same  old  W- used  to  say  that  he  always 

bought  two  barrels  of  rum  at  a time,  and  kept  them 
both  on  draught ; and  though  of  the  same  quality 
and  manufacture,  he  charged  twenty-five  cents  per 
gallon  for  one  barrel,  and  fifty-eight  cents  per  gal- 
lon for  the  other ; yet,  strange  to  say,  the  fifty-eight 
cent  rum  was  always  “out”  first ! 

Some  years  ago  you  published  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  our  Nebraska  legislators  who  moved  that  the  vote 
on  the  question  then  pending  be  taken  “rice  versa." 
There  is  an  addendum  that  you  ought  to  have ; 

Last  summer  a couple  of  Nebraska  gentlemen 
were  traveling  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  while 
sitting  on  the  guards  of  the  boat,  talking  over  the 
Nebraskians  who  had  been  iimnortalized  in  tbe 
Drawer,  the  ex-legislator  came  along  and  mixed 
into  the  conversation.  One  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
marked : 

“ By-tbe-way,  Mr.  Legislator,  were  not  you  im- 
mortalized in  the  Drawer  once?” 

“ Yes,  they  told  a yarn  on  me,  but  it  was  a big 
lie.  I know  the  Ijxtin  well  enough ; and  J udge  Arm- 
strong just  thought  he'd  twist  it,  and  get  up  a joke 
at  my  expense.” 

“Well,  if  the  yarn  wasn't  true,  please  tell  us 
what  you  did  say — give  us  the  right  of  it ; because 
a good  many  people  believe  the  one  published.” 

“ Why,  I moved  to  vote  nm  versa.  I understand 
the  Latin  well  enough ! — likely  1 'd  say  vice  versa!" 

So  he  got  no  nearer  r tea  voce  than  on  the  first 
trial 

Mr.  Budkins  is  a spry  old  gentleman  of  sixty, 
but  having  never  married  he  passes  for  forty-five, 
and  would  like  to  take  off  ten  of  that.  During  the 
cold  "weather,  when  the  Central  Park  pond  was  in 
fine  order  for  skating,  old  gent  got  a splendid  pair 
of  shiners,  and  undertook  to  display  his  youthful 
agility  in  the  midst  of  his  yonng  friends  and  the 
public  generally.  It  wa9  hard  work  to  get  them 
on,  harder  to  get  up  when  they  were  on ; but  he  was 
ready  at  last  and  boldly  striking  out,  one  leg  went 
north,  the  other  south,  and  down  he  came  as  solid 
and  square  as  a judge  on  the  bench.  Blaming  the 
skates,  he  strapped  them  up,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
with  a new  flourish  catnc  up,  nil  standing,  ou  the 
same  cushion  that  received  him  before.  Trying 
again  he  met  the  same  fate ; when  a “ Young  Amer- 
ica” coming  up,  and  beholding  him  sitting  at  his  ease 
on  the  glassy  surface,  called  out  to  him : “I  say,  old 
cockadoodle,  you’ve  got  them  skates  on  the  wrong 
place ; put  ’em  on  under  vour  coat-tails ! ” Budkins 
grinned  a ghastly  smile,  and  then  called  to  the  boy, 
who  glided  off  in  an  instant,  and  would  not  come 
back  to  get  a quarter.  Budkins  took  offjiis  skates, 
and  went  home  a wiser  and  a sadder  man. 


Cole&doe  was  acknowledged  to  be  a bad  rider. 
One  day,  riding  through  a street,  he  was  accosted 
by  a would-be  wit:  “I  say,  do  you  know  what 
happened  to  Balaam?”  Came  the  answer  sharp 
and  quick : ‘ ‘ The  same  as  happened  to  me.  An 
as s spoke  to  him !” 
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fyO  style  of  architecture,  either  ancient  or 

more  on- 


every  breeze*  Some  of  them  are  very  long, 
others  are  very  short  ; some  have  their  en- 
trance at  the  side,  others  from  below,  and  oth- 
ers again  from  near  the  top.  Some  are  hung, 
hammock-like,  from  one  twig  to  another;  oth- 
ers are  suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  twig 
itself;  while  others,  that  build  in  the  palms, 
which  have  no  true  branches,  and  no  twigs  ar 
all,  fasten  their  nests  to  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves.  Some  are  made  of  various  fibres,  and 
Others  of  the  coarsest  grass-straws : some  arc 
m loose  hi  their  texture,  that  the  eggs  can  be 


L\  modern,  presents  specimens  of 
nous  beauty  ami  delicacy  than  the  ingenious 
structures  which  many  of  the  feathered  tribes 
build  for  their  habitations.  They  too,  as  well 
as  man,  have  their  various  orders  and  styles; 
among  which  the  hanging  nests  are  especially 
unique  and  interesting.  All  the  pensile  birds 
are  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of  shape  and 
design  which  marks  their  nests  ,*  although  they 
agree  in  one  point — namely,  that  they  dangle 
at  the  end  of  twigs,  and  dance  about  merrily  at 
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plainly  seen  through  them ; while  others  are 
strung  and  thick  that  they  almost  look  as 
if  they  were  made  by  a professional  Thatcher. 

The  individual  who  first  invented  sewing, 
doubtless  thought  he  had  discovered,  or  rather 
created,  nu  entirely  new  art ; although,  indeed, 
the  respectable  fraternity  of  tailors  were  wont 
to  attribute  to  their  mystery  an  antiquity  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  handicraft,  and,  on 
the  strength  of  a certain  passage  in  Genesis, 
claimed  Adam  ns  the  first  tailor.  Had  they 
been  moderately  skilled  in  ornithology,  they 
might  have  claimed  a still  older  origin,  on  the 
grounds  that,  long  before,  nittn  came  on  the 
earth,  the  needle  and  the  thread  were  used  tor 
sewing  two  objects  together. 

The  wonderful  little  hivd,  whose  portrait  is 
accurately  given  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion? is  popularly  known  by  the  appropriate 
title  of  Tailor  Bird , and  is  a native  of  India. 
The  manner  in  which  it  constructs  its  pensile 
nest  is  very  singular.  Choosing  a convenient 
leaf,  generally  one  which  hangs  from  the  end  of 
a slender  twig,  it  pierces  a row  of  holes  along 
each  edge,  using  its  beuk  in  the  same  manner 
that  a shoemaker  uses  his  nwl,  the  two  instru- 
ment* being  very  similar  to  each  other  in  shape, 
though  not  in  material.  These  holes  arc  not  at 
all  regular,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  that  the  bird  seems  to  have  found  some 
special  gratification  in  making  them,  just  as  a 
boy  who  has  a new  knife  makes  havob  on  every 
piece  of  w ood  which  he  can  obtain. 

When  the  holes  are  completed,  the  bird  next 
procures  its  thread,  which  is  a long  fibre  of 
some  plant,  generally  much  longer  than  is 


needed  for  the  task  which  it  per- 
forms. Having  found  its  thread, 
the  feathered  tailor  begins  to  pass 
it  through  the  holes,  drawing  the 
sides  of  the  leaf  toward  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  hollow*  cone, 
the  point  downward.  Gene  rally  a 
single  leaf  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  whenever  the  bird  can  not  find 
one  that  is  sufficiently  large,  it  sews 
two  together,  or  even  fetches  an- 
other leaf  and  fastens  it  with  the 
fihtc*  Witliiu  the  hollow  thus  form- 
ed the  bird  next  deposits  a quanti- 
ty of  soft  white  down,  like  short 
cotton  wool,  and  thus  constructs  a 
warm,  light,  and  elegant  nest, 
which  is  scarcely  visible  among  the 
leafage  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  safe 
from  almost  every  foe  except  mail. 

There  is  another  pretty  bird,  the 
Fan- Tailed  Warbler , which  sews 
leaves  together  to  form  a nest,  al- 
though that  west  cau  not  he  ranked 
among  the  jxmsiles.  Hus  bird 
builds  among  reeds,  sewing  togeth- 
er a number  of  Their  flat  blades, 
in  order  to  make  a hollow  wherein 
its  nest  inav  be  hidden.  Instead, 
however,  of  passing  its  thread  con- 
tinuously through  the  holes,  it  has  a great  num- 
ber of  threads,  and  makes  a knot  at  the  end  of 
each,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  pulled 
through  the  hole, 

.Some  very  remarkable  examples  of  pensile 
birds’  nesrs  are  found  »n  Australia.  In  the 
more  dense  and  humid  parts  of  the  Australian 
forests  there  is  a rapid  and  abundant  growth 
of  moss  upon  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  and 
even  it  often  accumulate?  tu  large  masses  at  the 
extremities  of  the  drooping  branches.  These 
masses  often  become  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
of  the  Yellow- throated  Sencvrnis  constructing  a 
nest  in  the  centre  of  them,  which  it  does  with 
so  much  art  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  of  the  other  pendulous  masses  in 
the  vicinity.  These  bunches  arc  frequently  a 
yard  in  length;  and  although  the  nest  is  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  w ind,  and  liable  tu  be 
shaken  when  the  tree  is  disturbed,  so  secure 
does  the  inmate  consider  itself  front  danger  or 
intrusion  of  any  kind,  that  the  female  is  fre- 
quently captured  while  sitting  on  her  eggs — a 
feat  that  may  always  be  accomplished  by  care- 
fully placing  the  band  over  the  entrance — that 
is,  if  it  can  be  detected,  to  effect  which  no  slight 
degree  of  close  prying  and  examination  is  neces- 
sary. The  nest  U formed  of  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  intermingled  with  green  moss,  which  soon 
vegetates  ; sometimes  dried  grasses  and  fibrous 
roots  Form  part  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  mid  it  is  warmly  lined  with  feathers. 
The  Rod:  Warbler  a r Cataract  Bird,  so  called 
because  it  is  always  found  where  water-courses 
rush  through  rocky  ground,  claims  social  ad- 
miration in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
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In  general  shape  it  some 


South  Wales,  is  a handsome  bird  of  rich  brown 
color  above,  with  the  exception  of  a yellow 
patch  07*  the  base  of  the  tail,  nod  white,  alight- 
ly  spotted,  below.  *A  characteristic  mark  of 
the  species  is  a little  patch  of  pure  white  just 
by  the  ears.  This  species  docs  not  con  Hue  it- 
self merely  to  a diet  of  sweet  juices,  but  feeds 
much  on  small  insects.  The  birds  are  gener- 
ally seen  in  pairs,  and  aTC  very  playful,  eluisiug 
each  other  merrily,  and  spreading  their  tails  so 
as  to  show  the  white  color.  They  sit  on  a 
branch,  keeping  a careful  watch,  and  whenever 
an  insect  passes  near,  they  dart  into  the  air, 
catch  if,  and  return  to  their  post.  The  nest  of 
the  Painted  IIoncy-Eatcr  is  a beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  pensile*.  So  also  is  that  of  the 

White- Hr  anted  Honey  - Eater,  whose  curious 
nest,  about  as  large  as  a breakfast-cup,  and 
very  mud!  of  the  same  shape,  is  made  of  deli- 
cate paper- like  bark  and  various  vegetable 
fibres,  w ith  which  it  Is  ingeniously  hung  to  the 
branches.  The  broad,  thin  bark  causes  it  to 
be  very  smooth  on  the  exterior.  For  the  lin- 
ing, the  bird  is  not  indebted  to  any  animal  or 
bird,  but  uses  grass-blades,  which  are  neatly 
laid,  and  form  a soft  resting-place  for  the  eggs. 
The  nest,  which  is  placed  low,  1*  always  .hung 
near  the  extremity  of  a branch,  in  such  a posi- 


nest  which  it  builds, 
what  rose mblcH  a claret -jijg,  without  a handle, 
having  a long  slender  neck,  and  a globular  and 
suddenly- rounded  bulb.  It  is  suspended  from 
the  rocks  in  sheltered  places,  wherever  an  over- 
hanging ledge  afford*  protection.  The  entrance 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  and  though  the 
nest  is  very  rough  on  the  exterior,  it  is  smooth 
and  comfortable  enough  within. 

A most  bountiful  pensile  nest  Is  made  by  the 
Sirajimj  Honey-Eater  in  a common  Australian 
tree,  popularly  called  the  Myall.  The  twigs  of 
this  tree  are  long  and  very  slender,  and  the 
leaves  tire  so  narrow  and  delicate  that  at  a lit- 
tle distance  they  look  more  like  grass-blades 
than  the  leaf  of  a tree.  The  long  and  slender 
twigs  serve  the  double  purpose  of  affording  a 
firm  attachment  for  the  nest  and  suspending  it 
where  no  ordinary  foe  can  reach  it,  while  the 
delicate  leaves  give  their  aid  in  fastening  the 
nest  to  the  twigs,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  conceal  the  structure  from  pry  i tig  eyes.  The 
nest  is  made  of  grasses,  which  although  green 
when  first  woven,  become  white  and  dry  in  a 
short  time.  The  grass  is  mingled  with  hair, 
which,  matted  together,  make  it  impervious  to 
wind  and  rain. 

The  Painted  Honey- Flater,  a native  of  New 
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t i on  as  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a spray  of 
leaves,  which  act  as  a roof  whereby  the  rain  is 
thrown  off. 

These  live  singular  Australian  nests,  which 
have  been  described,  have  l>een  placed  togeth- 
er in  our  opening  illustration,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  at  a glance. 

The  Swallow  Viaeum  h a bird  scarcely  as 
large  as  our  common  wren,  and  glowing  with 
brilliant  colors*,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
being  deep,  glossy  blise- black;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  under  tail-coverts  of  a fiery  scarlet ; 
and  the  abdomen  pure  white.  It  has  a very 
sweet  though  low  and  inward  note,  so  faint  as 
scarcely  to  be  audible  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
but  continued  for  a tong  time  together. 

Artificial  aids  to  vision  are  required  in  order 
to  watch  the  habits  of  the  I)  hue  urn,  for  it  loves 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  where  its  minute 
body  can  scarcely  be  seen  without  the  assist- 
ance of  glasses.  Its  nest  is  as  pretty  as  the 
architect,  and  its  ordinary  shape  can  fee  seen  in 
the  illustration  on  page  547,  though  the  plain 
black  and  white  of  a wood  engraving  can  give 
but  little  idea  of  its  full  beauty.  In  color  it  is 
nearly  pure  white,  being  made  of  rhe  cotton- 
like  down  which  protects  the  seeds  of  many 
plants;  and  this  material  is  so  artfully  woven 
that  the  nest  almost  looks  as  if  made  from  a 
piece  of  very  white  cloth.  It  is  always  pur«e- 
like  iu  form*  and  is  suspended  by  the  upper 
portion  to  the  twigs  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
tree. 

We  next  mention  a bird  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  hammock-maker,  its  nesr 
being  mode  of  a hammock-like  shape,  and 


slung  just  ns  a seaman  slings  his  os- 
cillating couch.  Scarcely  any  more 
comfortable  bed  could  be  invented, 
provided  that  it  be  properly  suspend- 
ed ; and  the  bird  certainly  deserves 
our  gratitude,  if  it  be  only  For  the  fact 
that  it  might  have  given  the  first  him 
on  the  subject.  It  is  culled  the  Lnn ce- 
olate  Honey-Eater , on  account  of  the 
shape  of  its  feathers.  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a very  lively  bird,  ami  is 
so  still  and  quiet  that  it  would  hardly 
he  seen  were  not  its  presence  betrayed 
by  an  occasional  powerful  and  shrilly  - 
sounding  whistle.  The  wonderful 
nest  of  this  bird  was  discovered  by  a 
naturalist,  oo  the  Liverpool  Plains, 
overhanging  a stream.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  made  arc  grass 
and  wool  intermingled  with  the  pure 
white  cotton  of  certain  flowers.  As 
the  reader  may  see,  by  reference  to 
the  illustration,  it  is  hung  from  a 
very  slender  twig,  and  only  sus- 
pended at  opposite  extremities  of 
the  rim,  the  tree  selected  being  the 
myall,  or  weeping  acacia.  The  nest 
is  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the 
bird,  and  is  very  deep,  so  that  when 
the  mother  is  sitting  on  her  egg*,.  or 
brooding  over  her  young,  she  is  obliged  to  pack 
herself  away  very  carefully,  her  tail  projecting 
at  one  side  of  the  nest  and  her  head  at  flic 
other. 

Although  the  majority  of  nest-making  birds 
may  be  called  Weavers,  t lie  re  is  one  family  to 
which  the  name  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  and 
they  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  hot  portions  of 
the  old  world,  chiefly  Asia  and  Africa. 

For  the  most  part  the  Weaver  Birds  sus- 
pend their  nests  to  the  ends  of  twigs,  small 
branches,  drooping  parasites,  palm-leaves,  or 
reeds,  and  many  species  always  hang  their 
nests  over  water,  atnl  at  no  very  great  height 
above  its  surface.  The  object  of  this  curious 
locality  is  evidently  that  the  eggs  and  young 
should  be  saved  from  the  innumerable  monk- 
eys that  8 war  in  in  the  forests,  and  whose  filch- 
ing paws  would  rob  many  a poor  bird  of  its 
young  brood.  As,  however,  the  branches  are 
very  slender,  the  weight  of  the  monkey,  how- 
ever small  the  animal  may  be,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  immerse  the  would-be  thief  in  the 
water,  and  so  to  put  a stop  to  hi#  marauding 
propensities. 

Snakes,  too,  which  are  also  inveterate  nest- 
robbers,  some  of  them  living  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  young  birds  and  eggs,  arc  effectually  de- 
barred from  entering  the  nests,  so  that  the  pa- 
rent birds  need  not  trouble  themselves  about 
cither  foe.  Although  they  may  repose  in  per- 
fect safety,  undismayed  by  the  approach  of 
either  snake  or  monkey,  they  never  can  see 
one  of  their  enemies  without  scolding  at  it, 
screaming  hoarsely,  shooting  close  to  its  body, 
and/ if  possible,  indulging  in  a passing  peck. 
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Snch  a scene  is  depicted  in  the  illustration, 
where  Weaver  Birds  of  several  species  have 
united  in  their  attacks  upon  a monkey  that  is 
endeavoring  to  rob  a nest,  and  has  met  with  a 
suitable  fate. 

In  the  right-hand  upper  corner  Withe  illus- 
tration are  seen  the  curious  nests  orthc  Mahali 
Weaver , accompanied  by  the  birds  themselves. 
The  general  shape  of  the  nest  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a Florence  oil-flask,  supposing  the  neck 
to  be  shortened  and  widened,  the  body  to  be 
lengthened,  and  the  whole  flask  to  be  enlarged 
to  treble  its  dimensions.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  smooth  on  the  exterior,  like  the  flask, 
it  is  intentionally  made  as  rough  as  possible. 
The  ends  of  all  the  grass-stalks,  which  are  of 
very  great  thickness,  project  outward,  and  point 
towrard  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  which  hangs  down- 
ward ; so  that  they  serve  as  eaves  whereby  the 
rain  is  thrown  off  the  nest,  and  possibly  serve 
also  as  a protection  against  foes,  though  the 
latter  theory  has  not  yet  been  corroborated  by 
observation. 

Just  below  the  Mahali  may  be  seen  a num- 
ber of  roundish  nests  pendent  from  boughs. 
These  are  the  homes  of  the  Spotted  Wearer , 
some  having  their  entrance  nearly  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  others  toward  the  side.  All,  how- 
ever, are  constructed  o£  similar  material,  and 
the  different  position  of  the  mouth  is  evidently 
intended  merely  as  an  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  left-hand  lower  corner  is  the  long, 
retort-shaped  nest  of  the  pretty  Yellow  Weaver. 
The  substance  of  which  it  is  made  is  a very 
narrow,  stiff,  and  clastic  grass,  scarcely  larger 
than  the  ordinary  twine  used  for  tying  up  small 
parcels,  and  interwoven  with  a skill  that  seems 
far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a mere  bird. 

When  viewed  merely  from  the  outside  this 
nest  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a very  unsafe  cra- 
dle, and  would  permit  the  young  birds  to  fall 
through  the  neck  into  the  water.  But  if  the 
hand  be  carefully  introduced  up  the  neck  of 
one  of  these  nests  its  admirable  fitness  for  the 
nurture  of  the  young  birefs  is  at  once  perceived, 
as  well  as  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
interior  is  constructed.  Just  w'herc  the  neck 
is  united  to  the  bulb  a kind  of  wall  or  partition 
is  made,  about  two  inches  in  height,  which 
runs  completely  across  the  bulb,  i and  effectual- 
ly prevents  the  young  birds  from  falling  out. 

In  the  right-hand  lower  comer  of  the  illus- 
tration is  a nest  of  the  pretty  Taha  Weaver , 
and  hanging  over  the  water  near  the  bottom 
is  the  habitation  of  the  Yellow-capped  Weaver. 
The  nest  of  this  latter  bird  is  notable  for  the 
extreme  neatness  and  compactness  of  its  struc- 
ture, for  it  can  endure  a vast  amount  of  care- 
less handling  and  still  retain  its  beautiful  con- 
tour. The  whole  structure  is  apparently  com- 
posed of  the  same  plant,  namely,  a kind  of 
small  reed,  but  the  materials  are  taken  from  a 
different  portion  of  the  plant,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  nest  for  which  they  are  required. 
The  whole  exterior,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are 


made  of  the  reed-stems,  woven  very  closely  to- 
gether, and  being  of  no  trifling  thickness. 

The  interior,  however,  exhibits  a lining  of 
flat  leaves,  laid  artistically  over  each  other  so 
as  to  form  a soft,  smooth  resting-place,  but  no: 
interlacing  at  all,  being  held  in  their  place  by 
their  own  elasticity.  Their  color  is  of  a pale 
bluish  gray,  and  the  contrast  which  they  pre- 
sent to  the  exterior  is  very  strongly  marked. 
In  size  the  nest  is  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
cocoa-nut — not  quite  so  long,  though  broader. 

The  Sociable  Weaver  Bird,  a native  of  South- 
ern Africa,  constructs  a habitation  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  those  already  mentioned.  This  won- 
derful specimen  of  bird  architecture  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  most  unobservant  traveler,  be- 
ing often  large  enough  to  shelter  several  per- 
sons. Though  originally  commenced  hy  a sin- 
gle pair,  it  attains  its  enormous  dimensions  by 
the  united  labors  of  a community  of  birds. 
The  first  task  of  this  Weaver  Bird  is  to  procure 
a quantity  of  a peculiar  species  of  grass,  which 
has  a large,  tough,  and  wiry  blade.  This  grass 
they  carry  to  some  suitable  tree,  usually  an 
acacia,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  tough, 
and  the  branches  consequently  able  to  bear  the 
great  weight  of  the  nests.  Then,  by  means  of 
wealing  and  plaiting  the  grass,  they  form  a 
roof  of  some  little  size.  Under  this  roof  are 
placed  a quantity  of  nests,  increasing  in  num- 
ber with  each  successive  brood.  They  are  set 
closely  together,  so  that  at  last  they  look  like  a 
mass  of  grass  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  and 
it  is  really  wonderful  that  the  birds  should  be 
able  to  find  their  way  to  their  own  particular 
homes. 

Although  the  same  ne6t-mass  is  occupied  for 
several  successive  seasons,  the  birds  refuse  to 
build  in  the  same  nests  a second  time,  prefer- 
ring to  make  a fresh  domicile  for  each  new' 
brood.  In  consequence  of  this  custom,  when 
-the  birds  have  entirely  filled  the  roof  with  thetr  , 
nests,  they  do  not  desert  it,  but  enlarge  the 
roof.  Layer  after  layer  is  thus  added,  until 
the  mass  becomes  of  so  enormous  a size  that 
travelers  have  mistaken  these  nests  for  the 
houses  q|- human  beings,  and  been  grievously 
disappoiffled  when  they  came  near  enough  to 
detect  their  real  character.  There  is  a story 
of  a Hottentot  and  a lion,  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  dimensions  of  these  nests.  A Hot- 
tentot, who  was  engaged  in  some  task,  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a lion,  and  instinctively 
made  for  the  nearest  tree.  Up  the  tree  he 
sprang,  and  finding  one  of  the  branches  occu- 
pied by  the  nest  of  the  Sociable  Weaver  Bird, 
he  took  refuge  behind  the  grassy  mass,  and  was 
thus  concealed  from  the  pursuer.  The  lion, 
meantime,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but 
could  not  see  his  intended  prey.  The  unlucky 
Hottentot,  however,  peeped  over  the  nest  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  coast  was  clear,  and’ 
was  spied  by  the  lion,  who  made  a dash  at  the 
tree.  The  man  shrank  back  behind  the  nest, 
but  his  imprudent  movement  brought  its  own 
punishment. 
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Unable  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  nt  the  same 
time  unwilliUg  to  leave  his  prey,  the  lion  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Hour  niter  hour 
the  Hon  mounted  guard  over  U}*  prisoner,  until 
tfiir$t  overpowered  hunger,  and  the  animal  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  quit  his  post  and  seek  for 
water.  The  man  then  scrambled  down  the 
tree,  ami  made  the  best  of  his  way  homeward, 
little  the  worse  for  his  imprisonment  except  the 
fright,  and  a skin  scorched  by  Jong  exposure,  to 
the  suit.  The  artist  has  introduced  this  little 
episode  info  the  illustration,  because  it  enables 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
nest. 

Season  after  season  the  Weaver  Birds  con- 
tinue to  add  their  nests,  until  nt  last  the  branch 
is  unable  to  endure  the  weight,  and  conics 
crashing  to  the  ground.  This  accident  does 
not  Often  occur  during  the  breeding  months, 
but  mostly  takes  place  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  dried  grass  absorbing  so  much  moisture, 
that  the  weight  becomes  too  great  for  the 
branch  to  bear. 

The  dimensions  of  some  of  these  structures 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  there  have 
been  counted  in  one  unfinished  edifice,  besides 
the  deserted  nests  of  previous  seasons,  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  nests,  each  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a pair  of  birds  engaged 


in  bringing  up  a brood  of  young,  four  or  five  in 
nuuilmr. 

There  arc  many  pensile  builders  among 
American  birds,  and  chief  among  them  are  the 
exquisite  little  humming-birds.  When  their 
nests  are  suspended  from  leaves,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case,  some  very  tenacious  sub- 
stance must  be  employed  to  fasten  them  se- 
curely. This  is  found  in  the  webs  of  various 
spiders,  some  of  which  are  of  wonderful  strength 
and  elasticity,  and  from  them  the  birds  can 
procure  the  long  elastic  threads  with  w hich  the 
materials  of  the  nest  can  he  tied  together,  or 
the  soft  felt-like  substances  with  which  the 
moss,  bark,  and  fibres  can  be  interwoven,  so  as 
to  form  a firm  and  wet-resisting  mass. 

The  Little  Hermit  is  the  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  species  of  humming-bird,  whose  habi- 
tation is  a curiously  formed  nest,  funnel-shaped, 
and  attached  to  the  end  of  some  drooping  leaf. 
It  is  composed  of  the  silky  fibres  of  plants,  the 
cotton-like  down  of  seed  vessels,  and  some 
other  substance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fungus, 
and  is  of  u woolly  texture.  AU  these  materials 
are  interwoven  with  spider’s- web.  by  means  of 
which  the  nest  is  attached  to  the  leafat  the  cud 
of  which  it  swings. 

The  Sawfnll  Huunniag-Birdy  so  called  because 
its  slender  bill  is  notched  iu  a saw-like  fashion, 
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makes  its  nest  of  fine  vegetable  fibres,  woven 
together  so  as  to  look  like  an  open  net- work 
purse,  the  outer  walls  being  so  loosely  made  a* 
to  }>erniit  the  eggs  and  lining  to  be  visible. 
Leaves,  mosses,  and  lichens  are  also  woven  into 
the  nest,  and  are  packed  rather  tightly  under 
the  eggs.  The  edge,  however,  k always  left 
loose.  The  nest  is  suspended  at  the  end  of 
some  leaf,  usually  that  of  the  palm. 

The  Brazilian  Wood  Nymph  is  perhaps  more 
persecuted  than  any  other  species  of  humming- 
bird, its  singular  beauty  causing  its  plumage 
to  be  sought  after.  The  feather  on  the  crown 
of  the.  head  and  front  of  the  throat  are  of  the 
most  lovely  azure,  and  are,  largely  used  by  the 
inmates  of  several  convents  at  Rio  Janeiro  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  into  the  beautiful 
feather  flowers  which  the  nuns  manufacture  so 
skillfully.  Thousands  of  these  birds  are  slaugh- 
tered merely  for  the  crest  aud  gorget,  but  so 
prolific  are  they,  aud  so  ingeniously  do  they 
hide  their  nests,  that  the  persecution  of  many 
years  has  scarcely  diminished  their  numbers. 
Moreover,  fortunately  for  the  preservation  of 
the  species,  the  colors  of  the  female  are  so  dull 
and  sober  that  her  feathers  are  of  uo  value,  and 
she  i<  allowed  to  escape  the  fate  that  befalls 
the  more  brightly-colored  male.  It  is  ft  lively 


little  bir<b  and  when  alarmed  utters  a hurried 
cry,  sounding  like  the  word,  “Pip,  pip,  pip,* 
very  sharply  pronounced.  The  nest  of  the 
Brazilian  Wood  Nymph  is  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  is  hung  to  the  tip  of  some  delicate  twig, 
generally  that  of  one  of  the  creeping  plant 5 
which  trail  their  long  stems  so  luxuriantly  over 
the  branches  of  tile  great  forest  trees.  The 
walls  of  the  nest  are  made  of  vegetable  fibres, 
generally  taken  from  the  fruit  of  some  puLm. 
and  upon  the  outside  are  fastened  many  patch- 
es of  Sat  lichen,  so  that  the  whole  nest,  which 
is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  may 
easily  escape  detection. 

The  White-sided  Hill  Star  is  a native  of  the 
Andes,  inhabiting  a zone  of  very  great  eleva- 
tion, seldom  being  seen  less  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a brigh  t erne  raid -green  gorget,  it  is 
rather  a dull -colored  bird,  the  prevailing  hue 
being  brown.  The  nest  is  sbaj>ed  something 
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moss,  down,  and  feathers,  the 

feathers  being  profusely  stuck  on  jjk 

the  outside. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  Boltiviorv  Oriole , as  well  as  the 
structure  of  its  nest,  may  be  famil- 
iar  to  many  of  our  readers,  since  'wSBB;  ' | 
its  residence  is  not  confined  to  any  J 

particular  locality.  A good  idea 
of  the  general  shape  of  the  nest 
may  be  formed  from  the  illusira- 
tiot».  The  materials  for  it,  how- 
ever,  are  extremely  variable,  the 
bird  having  a natural  gonitis  for 
nidification,  and  being  always  ready  |jr  • 
to  take  advantage  of  any  new  dis-  f : ::  j MH 
cover v in  architecture.  - 

Near  the  nest,  of  the  'Baltimore 
Oriole  is  represented  a very  curious  -X 
structure  swaying  in  the  wind,  long, 
purse-like,  aud  having  the  entrance  Jr.vK- 
near  the  top.  This  is  the  nest  of 
the  Greeted  Cussupie^  or  Crested 
Oriole , and  the  bird  itself  is  seen 
clinging  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

nest.  A handsome  creature  is  this  , 

bird,  the  greater  part  of  the  body 

being  rich  chocolate,  the  wings  dark 
green,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers  rawhill  uxt 
bright  yellow,  this  color  being  dis- 
played conspicuously  its  the  bird  flies,  particu- 
larly when  it  makes  a sharp  turn  in  the  air  ami  is 
obliged  to  spread  its  tail-feathers  rapidly.  The 
beak  of  this  specie#  is  very  remarkable,  being  of 
a green  color,  and  extending  fur  up  the  fore- 
head. The  bend  is  adorned  with  a long-point  - 


and  llv  about  in  great  numbers 
docks  of  thousands  tlittiiigiouonf 
the brsnwhe*  and  displaying  thei... 
pretty  jduiungo  to  the  >nn.  They 

have  no  song,  and  can  only  duty 
in  a monotonous  manner ; but 
the  want  of  song  tinds  its  com- 
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pensation  m the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  which 
is  mostly  bright  yellow.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  acacias  and  date-trees,  and  choose 
the  branches  of  those  trees  for  the  suspension  of 
their  nests.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  only  made 
for  incubation,  sometimes  it  is  intended  mere- 
ly as  an  arbor  in  which  the  male  sits  while  the 
female  incubates  her  eggs,  and  sometimes  it 
consists  of  the  nest  and  arbor  united,  produc- 
ing a most  curious  effect. 

Among  the  building  birds  there  is  one  spe- 
cies which  is  pre-eminently  superior.  Not  only 
is  there  no  equal,  but  there  is  no  second.  This 
is  the  Ovm  Bird,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  shape  and  material  of  its  nest.  It  is  about 
as  large  as  a lark,  and  is  a bold-looking  bird, 
rather  slenderly  built,  and  standing  very  up- 
right. Its  color  is  warm  brown.  It  is  very 
active,  running  and  walking  very  fast,  and  is 
much  on  the  wing,  though  its  flights  are  not 
of  long  duration,  consisting  chiefly  of  short  flit- 
tings  from  bush  to  bush  in  search  of  insects. 
It  generally  haunts  the  banks  of  South  Amer- 
ican rivers,  and  is  a fearless  little  creature,  not 
being  alarmed  even  at  the  presence  of  man. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  bird  centres  in  its 
nest,  which  is  a truly  remarkable  example  of 
bird  architecture.  The  material  from  which  it 
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is  made  is  principally  mud  or  clay  obtained 
from  the  river  banks,  but  it  is  strengthened  and 
stiffened  by  the  admixture  of  grass  and  various 
vegetable  fibres;  The  bent  of  the  sun  is  sufH- 
cient  to  harden  it,  and  when  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly dried,  if  h strong  that  it  seems  more 
like  the  handiwork  of  some  novice  at  pottery 
than  a veritable  nest  constructed  by  a bird,  the 
fierce  beat  of  the  tropical  sun  baking  the  clay 
nearly  as  hard  as  brick.  The  ordinary  shape 
of  the  nest  is  domed  and  rounded,  and  has  the 
entrance  in  the  side.  Its  walls  are  fully  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  it  looks  strong  enough 
to  bear  rolling  about  on  the  ground.  The  bird 
is  not  very  particular  a*  to  the  locality  of  its 
nest,  sometimes  building  it  on  a brunch  of  a 
tree,  sometimes  on  a beam  in  nn  outhouse,  and 
now  and  then  on  the  top  of  palings ; generally, 
however,  it  is  built  in  the  bushes,  but  wit  bent 
any  attempt  at  concealment.  Owing  to  its 
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semblcs  that  of  a flask  or  retort,  and  their  size 
is  extremely  variable,  the  length  of  the  necks 
being  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  hulb  varying  from  four  to  seven 
inches.  It  is  stared  that  each  nest  is  the  joint 
work  of  several  birds/ six  or  seven  being  some- 
times employed  upon  one  nest,  one  sitting  in 
the  interior,  as  chief  architect,  arranging  and 
smoothing  the  material,  while  the  others  go 
off iu  search  of  mud  and  day,  which  they  knead 
well  in  their  mouths  before  applying  it  to  the 
nest. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  day  which  is 
thus  kneaded,  it  becomes  very  hard  w hen  baked 
in  the  sun,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  rather  slow 
in  drying.  When  the  Weather  is  dry  the  bird 
can  only  work  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
because  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams  soon  renders 
the  clay  too  stiff  to  he  worked  bv  the  delicate 
beaks  of  the  birds;  and  therefore  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  the  Fairy  Martins  cense  from 
their  architectural  labors  and  do  nothing  but 
chase  file*.  During  wet  weather,  however, 
when  no  flies  are  abroad,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
moisture,  the  birds  work  conti nuallv  at  their 
nests,  and  soon  complete  their  labors.  The 
exterior  of  the  nest  is  quite  as  rough  as  that 
of  the  common  English  martin;  but  in  the  in- 
terior it  fa  beautifully  smooth. 

The  (jbtoj-UuUA  Titmouse  is  a pretty  little 
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requires  peculiar  solidity,  the  Long- 
/ . tailed  Titmouse  uses  materials  like 

I* A those  which  are  employed  hr  the 

jf&Ah  humming-birds,  and  hinds  its  nest 

together  with  the  webs  of  spiders 
S§BnkJ'r  . and  the  silken  hammocks  of  various 
caterpillars.  The  exterior  of  the 
nest  is  covered  with  lichens  s*° 
that  the  whole  edifice  looks  very 
much  like  a natural  excrescence 
upon  the  tree  or  hush  in  which  it 
$:4§*,  \S--r-:  19  placed.  Sometimes  the  - form 

^ . y.  >j  i ho  nest  is  rather  different  from 

that  which  hue  been  mentioned, 
and  the  structure  is  flask-shaped. 
jffimk Sow  nnd  then  a nest  is  found  in 
■Eh9E|^  which  there  arc  two  opening*,  one 
near  the  top  in  the  usual  position. 

: 1 1 i < ! the  oilier  on  the  opposite  side 
and  near  the  bottom.  The  pres- 
cncc  of  one  or  two  apertures  is 
^ probably  influenced  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nest  and  the  climate 
of  the  locality.  If  the  finger  be 
introduced  into  the  aperture  a 
charmingly  soft  and  warm  bed  of 
’ " downy  feathers  is  felt,  in  which, 

rather  than  on  which,  the  numer- 
ous eggs  repose. 

Jjjk  * v Perh a ps  the  w hole  range  of  onii  - 

*“*  thulogy  does:  not  produce  a more 

singular  phenomenon  than  the  fact 
of  a bird  building  a house  merely 
to  | for  amusement,  and  decorating  it  with  brilliam 
if  to  murk  its  destination.  Such  a 
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proceeding  marks  a great  progress  in  dviiiza-  | make  this  bower  is  a problem  as  yet  unsolved, 
tion ; and  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  Had  the  structure  served  in  any  way  as  a pro- 
in this  we  have  long  been  anticipated  by  a bird  lection  from  the  weather,  there  would  have 
which  was  unknown  until  within  the  last  few , been  a self-evident  reason  for  its  existence, 
years.  j but  the  arching  twigs  are  put  together  so 

The  ball-room  or  “ bower’*  which  the  Rotcer  j loosely  that  they  can  not  protect  the  birds 
Bird  of  Australia  builds  is  a very  remarkable  j from  wind  or  rain.  Whatever  may  be  the  ol> 
erection*  Its  general  form  may  be  seen  by  j jeet  of  the  bower,  the  birds  are  so  fond  of  it 
reference  to  the  illustration,  but  the  method  bv  | that  they  resort  to  it  during  many  hours  of  the 
which  it  is  constructed  can  only  be  learned  by  ! day,  and  a good  bower  is  seldom  left  without  a 
watching  the  feathered  architect  at  work.  It  temporary  occupant. 

begins  by  weaving  a tolerably  firm  platform  of  Ornament  is  also  employed  by  the  Bower 
small  twigs,  which  look  as  if  the  bird  had  been  Bird,  both  entrances  of  the  bower  being  dcc- 
torving  to  make  a door-mat  and  had  nearly  sun-  orated  with  bright  and  shining  objects.  The 
needed.  It  then  seeks  for  some  long  and  rath-  bird  is  not  in  the  least  fastidious  about  the  ur- 
er  slender  twigs  arul  pushes  their  bases  into  the  tides  with  winch  it  decorates  its  bower,  pro- 
platform,  working  them  tightly  into  its  sub-  vided  only  that  they  shine  and  arc  eonspieti- 
stance,  and  giving  them  such  an  inward  in-  oils.  Scraps  of  colored  ribbon,  shells,  bits  of 
cHnutkm  that  their  tips  cross  each  other  and  j paper,  teeth,  bones,  broken  glass  ami  china, 
form  a simple  arch.  As  the  twigs  are  set  along  feathers,  and  similar  articles,  are  in  great  ve- 
the  platform  on  both  sides  the  bird  gradually  j quest,  and  such  object*  as  a lady's  thimble,  a 
makes  an  arched  alley,  extending  variably  both  j tobacco-pipe,  and  i\  tomahawk  have  been  found 
in  length  and  height.  When  the  bower  is  com-  j near  one  of  their  bowers.  Indeed,  whenever 
pleted  one  may  well  ask  the  use  to  which  it  can  the  natives  lose  any  small  and  tolerably  porfa- 
be  put.  It  is  not  a nest,  nor  has  the  real  nest  hie  object  they  always  search  the  bowers  of  the 
of  this  bird  been  yet  discovered*  It  serves  as  | neighborhood,  and  frequently  find  that  the  iniss- 
an  assembly-room,  in  which  a number  of  birds  ing  article  is  doing  duty  as  deconitiou  to  the 
take  their  amusement,  running  through  it,  and  ■ edifice. 

chasing  one  another  in  a very  sportive  fashion.  J A vast  proportion  of  the  feathered  tribes 
Why  these  birds  should  trouble  themselves  to  select  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  as  the  site  of 
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their  habitation.  Among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  ordinary  branch  - nest*  are  those 
which  are  made  by  the  Kooks  and  the  Crows. 
They  are  large,  dark,  and  are  placed  upon  the 
topmost  boughs  of  the  tree,  so  that  they  can  he 
seen  at  a considerable  distance.  Their  posi- 
tion is  evidently  intended  as  a safeguard  against 
the  attacks  of  various  enemies,  among  which 
the  bird-nesting  boy  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
dangerous.  But  the  birds  themselves  seem  to 
have  a wonderful  knack  of  choosing  those  trees 
which  are  most  difficult  of  ascent ; and  place 
I heir  nests  on  the  extremities  of  the  longest 
and  most  slender  branches,  so  as  often  to 
baffle  the  most  skillful  efforts  of  their  enemies. 

The  Cimjfinchi  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
very  different  method  to  protect  its  home. 
The  nest  is  never  easily  seen,  and  its  discov- 
ery requires  a special  training  of  the  eye. 
This  bird  likes  to  find  the  fork  of  a tree,  where 
several  branches  are  thrown  oat  from  one  spot, 
and  so  us  to  form  a sort  of  cup  in  which  the 
host  can  lie.  Within  the  forked  branches  the 
Chaffinch  constructs  its  nest,  chiefly  of  wool, 
matted  together  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  loose 
felt,  with  which  are  woven  delicate  mosses, 
spider-webs,  cottony  dow  n,  and  lichens.  The 
mosses  and  lichens  are  stuck  most  ingeniously 
upon  the  outside  of  the  nest,  and  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  look  exactly  like  a natural  cxercs- 
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side  by  the  swaying  of  the  bough  the  eggs  are  always  made  to  the  margin.  The  object  for 
still  retained  within.  The  Gold  finch  V nest  is  deepening  the  nest  may  probably  bo  traced  to 
usually  lined  with  vegetable  down,  which  it  the  weather  which  happens  to  prevail.  If  the 
uses  in  preference  to  any  other  material.  On  winds  be  light,  it  may  remain  in  its  flat  and 
this  soft  bed  reposes  five  pretty  eggs,  white,  saucer-like  form  without  endangering  the  safety 
tinged  with  blue,  and  diversified  with  small  of  the  eggs ; but  if  the  season  should  bo  incle- 
grayish-purple  spots.  Altogether,  it  is  hardly  ment  and  tempestuous,  a deeper  nest  is  needed 
possible  to  find  a more  beautiful  group  than  is  in  order  to  prevent  the  eggs  or  young  from  be- 
made  by  a pair  of  Goldfinches,  their  nest,  and  in g flung  out  of  their  home.  The  body  of  the 
eggs.  nest  is  formed  chiefly  of  vegetable  .substances. 

The  Golden  Oriole  is  rarely  seen  in  England  ; usually  the  stems  of  ditto  rent  grasses,  which 
but  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent  it  is  are  interwoven  with  wool,  and  thus  made  into 
plentiful,  and  in  Italy  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  a tolerably  strong  fabric.  The  female  bird  is 
epicures,  toward  the  middle  of  autumn,  when  said  to  be  very  affectionate,  and  to  sit  so  closely 
it  has  become  fat  and  plump  bv  the  free  use  of  on  her  nest  that  she  will  almost  gutter  the  hand 
fruit.  The  nest  of  the  Golden  Oriole  is  always  to  be  laid  upon  her  before  she  will  leave  her 
placed  near  the  extremity  of  a branch,  and  in  post.  In  the  illustration  the  female  bird  is 
gome  cases  is  so  constructed  that  it  almost  de-  standing  upright  on  the  branch,  and  looking 
serves  to  be  ranked  among  the  pensilcs.  It  is  upward,  while  the  male  is  bending  over  the 
always  a pretty  nest,  nud  the  illustration  on  bough,  and  peering  downward,  as  if  at  some 
page  5(10  conveys  a good  idea  of  its  general  fancied  foe. 

form.  It  is  always  more  or  less  cup-like  in  The  nest  of  the  Water  lien  w always  placed 
shape,  but  the  comparative  depth  of  the  cup  is  near  the  water,  though  the  bird  seems  very  in- 
very  variable,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  scarcely  different  about  the  precise  locality.  Some- 
deeper  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Goldfinch,  times  it  is  made  on  the  ground,  among  sedges 
arid  rather  saucer- shaped,  while  in  others  the  and  rushes ; and  sometimes  on  a branch  which 
depth  even  exceeds  the  width.  Perhaps  the  overhangs  the  water.  The  nest  is  large  and 
nest  may  be  altered  in  shape  after  the  female  rudely  made,  and  when  it  is  placed  on  a bough, 
begins  to  deposit  her  eggs,  as  is  known  to  be  the  tw  igs  of  the  same  branch  often  dip  into  the 
the  case  with  many  birds,  the  additions  being  water,  and  the  nest  looks  like  a bunch  of  weeds 


iiny  birds,  the  additions  being 
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and  other  itibris  that  have  floated  down  the 
stream  and  been  arrested  by  the  branch.  The 
similitude  is  increased  by  a curious  habit  of  the 
bird.  When  she  leaves  her  nesh  she  pulls  over 
her  eggs  a quantity  of  the  same  substances  as 
those  which  form  the  materials  of  the  nest,  so 
that  they  are  completely  hidden  from  sight, 
and  the  form  of  the  nest  quite  obscured.  When 
the  nest  is  found  with  the  eggs  exposed,  this 
tpparent  neglect  is  always  caused  by  the  fright- 
ened bird  dashing  off  at  the  approach  of  an  in- 
truder, and  having  no  time  to  cover  them  pro 
perlv.  The  young  of  this  bird  are  the  oddest 
little  beings  imaginable,  looking  like  spherical 
pulls  of  black  down  rather  than  birds.  They 
take  to  the  water  at  once,  and  if  one  can  man- 
age to  watch  the  mother  and  her  little  family, 
he  will  see  one  of  the  quaintest  and  prettiest 
groups  in  the  world.  The  little  black  balls 
swim  about  quite  at  their  ease,  keeping  within 
it  short  distance  of  their  parent,  and  traversing 
the  water  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  remarkably  beautiful  nest  of  the  Reed 
Wurf/fer%  a British  bird,  is  not  often  found  on 
account  of  the  localities  where  it  is  placed. 
This  pretty  little  architect  loves  a patch  of 
marshy  land,  almost  wholly  covered  with  stag- 
nant water,  and  full  of  the  reeds  among  which 


its  home  is  made — not  an  agreeable  xdace  of 
investigation  to  the  pedestrian.  The  nest  is 
supported  between  three  or  four  reeds,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  is  remarkably 
deep  in  proportion  to  its  width.  The  object 
of  this  deptli  is  evident.  To  bend  as  a reed 
before  the  wind  is  a proverbial  saying,  and  any 
one  who  has  seen  a large  mass  of  reeds  on  a 
stormy  day  must  have  been  impressed  with 
their  graceful  curves.  A nest,  therefore,  which 
rests  on  such  pliant  supports  must  be  thrown 
out  of  its  perpendicular  by  every  breath  of 
wind,  and  unless  it  were  very  deep  (he  eggs 
would  be  flung  out.  The  great  depth,  how- 
ever, of  the  nest  counteracts  the  deflection  of 
the  reeds  ; and,  however  fiercely  the  storm  may 
rage,  the  Reed  Warbler  sits  securely  in  her 
nest,  even  though  it  be  sometimes  nearly  bowed 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  material  of 
the  nest  are  generally  taken  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  the  body  of  it  being  composed 
of  broken  rushes  and  moss  bound  together  with 
reed  leaves,  and  the  lining  made  almost  wholly 
of  cow’s  hair.  In  the  illustration  the  nest  is 
represented  aa  it  appears  during  a rather  smart 
breeze.  The  reeds  are  aLl  bowed  dow  n by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  the  nest  is  leaning  so 
much  to  one  side,  that  its  contents  would  be 
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flung  into  the  water  were  it  of  the 

ordinary  cup-shaped  form.  The 

tiny  inmates,  huwever,  are  per-  / y- 

fectly  secure  in  their  home,  and  / ’ 

crouch  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  . 

so  that  there  is  no  tear  that  they 

may  be  thrown  out.  The  pa- 

rent  birds  are  busily  attending  on  ^nHHNI 

their  little  family,  one  having  just 

brought  an  i n.sect  which  all  {he 

gaping  mouths  are  eager  to  de- 

vour,  while  the  other  is  Betti  w ^ 

off  iu  its  turn  to  perform  the  like 

In  an  illustration  on  page 
502  are  shown  the  nests  of  two 
species r4»f; Humming-bird.  The  K9 

oddly-shaped  nest  which  occupy  sHH I 

the  upper  part  of  the  drawing  is 
made  by  the  Fiery  Tojnu,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  these  love- 
iy  birds.  The  body  is  fiery  scar-  / 

let,  the  head  velvet  - black,  the 
rhroat  glittering  emerald.  with  a ’W|H I 

patch  of  crimson  in  the  centre, 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  also 
green,  and  the  long,  slender, 
crossed  feathers  of  tire  tail  arc 
purple  with  a green  gloss.  So  magnificent  a | on 
bird  can  have  but  few  rivals,  and  there  is  only  I ty. 
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it  goes  oft' to  the  trees,  aud  searches 
tor  a peculiar  kind  of  fungus,  and 
^ w ith  this  singular  material  it  makes 

^ *ts  ^°,ne*  ^ *s  tough,  leathery, 

W$wmW'  thick,  and  soft,  and  in  some  cari- 
ous  manner  the  bird  eont rices  to 
mould  the  apparently  intractable 
substance  into  the  shape  which  is 
|||^|^  represented  in  the  illustration. 

The  lower  figure  in  the  illnstra- 
tion  represents  the  nest  of  another 
^ species  of  Humming-bird.  belong- 

ing to  the  pretty  little  group  pop- 
' ularly  called  Hermits,  and  which 

mAy  *>e  ^cognized  by  the  peculiar 
t IhF  shape  of  the  tail.  All  the  Her- 
ByBap'^  nuts  are  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  homes.  The  nest  of 
this  species  is  always  long  and  ftm- 
4vf51\  nel-shaped,  and  is  hung  cither  to 
y®  a leaf  or  a delicate  tw  ig  of  a tree. 

There  is  a remarkable  species 
'>4  * of  bird,  to  w hich  is  given  the  pop- 
ular mime  of  Edilh,  or  ICscuirn; 
Swallotr,  not  because  it  is  itself 
edible,  but  because  its  nest  is  eaten 
in  some  countries.  We  have  all 
heard  of  birds-nest  soup,  and  some 
may  possibly  lmve  imagined  that  the 
nests  in  question  are  made  of  the  or- 
dinary vegetable  substances,  such  as  moss,  leaves, 
and  twigs.  In  reality  they  are  formed  of  some 
ge  laf  i nou->  subst amt\  though  its  inn*.  nature  i - 
uncertain,  no  one  }-aric'iHfeIykimwihg''»rheUi 
cr  it,  is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Some 
persons  Imve  thought  that  tin'  imuotrni  j& iftsfc 
spawn*  which  the  bird  fetches  from  the  *ea 
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is  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  which  much  resem- 
bles it  in  general  coloring.  Curiously  enough, 
although  it  is  bedecked  with  resplendent  line?, 
which  seem  to  need  the  presence  of  daylight, 
and  to  be  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of re- 
flecting the  brightest  beams  of  the  sun,  yet  the 
lovely  bird  is  one  of  the  night- wanderers,-  br- 
ing seldom  seen  as  long  as  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  ..a&a 

preferring  to  seek  its  food  while  JjjnH 

the  world  is  shrouded  in  dark- 

The  nest  which  is  built  by  the 
Fiery  Topaz  is  really  a wonder-  Mm 
ful  structure.  Its  shape  is  re- 
markable,  and  is  well  shown  in 
the  illustration.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  branch  with  e xtreme  care, 
as  is  clearly  necessary  from  its 
general  form.  The  most  curious  JESMHH 
point  about  the  nest  is,  however, 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

When  it  was  first  discovered  no 
one  knew  how  the  hi rd  could 
have  built  so  strange  a structure. 

It  looked  as  if  it  were  nmdc  of 
very  coarse  buff  leather,  ami  was 
so  similar  in  hue  to  the  branches 
that  surrounded  it,  that  it  seemed 
more  like  a natural  excrescence 
than  a birds -nest.  The  reason 
for  this  similitude  was  simple 
enough.  It  was  made  of  a ri;;t 
unit  excrescence,  and  therefore 
resembled  one.  When  the  Fi- 
ery Topaz  wishes  to  build  a nest, 
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It  \i  made  of  innumerable  pjathiou*  thread*, 
which  have  I'Wii  drawn  irregularly  ik-ii^  cud. 
«'**}(«£.  And  Iwve  (i.ird^ned  by  expiate'  to  ihe 
tut  kiit>  V3  ntaterid!  Nvfudi  much  rnH<?mble>  jdn- 
>f  la  >•■•<*  The  o.est.>\  whim  >t*ed.  n$  m article  of 

iooil  are  r»r»?cjK:d  in  m»t  wusu*r-  ifr|  S 
•u.ftfc lime,  w heft  th$y  when ..imri  a gdutinob* 
-$#&,*  xyii'idt  fom*  the  busk  of  n tuddonsble 
>oaj.r  nut  milikc  funk-  soup,  The  CkbiO#:* 
value  liiiH  *<*fi>f#  highly  v l.hi'tdjug  that.  it  ho- 
mm*  j)Owt«t'  Icjat-Wrr^^i, 

it  ik*  bvHVOVtr,  tut  foo  ro*Hy  Ufbk  obbufiM  by 
my  hut  the  rich. 

The.  ^ is  ajwgp,  set 

very  near  the  ground.  m d Ui  most  ea*ca  i 
Hcarcely  raised . more  than  a few  ifeSJiea  nbo  v<* 
the  soil.  In  one  sense  it  is  not  a pretty  nest, 
ami.  .its  apparent  roughness  of  construction.  ft 
probably  intended  to  umko  it  less  conspicuous 
fte  dtNCOYery  of'  a Night ingnies  nest  is  not  an 
easy  tadt,  unless  the  eye  be  dim  tod  to.  tin 
spot  by  vvutdiijug  the  tuoveinems  of  the,  bird. 
It  is  always  most,  t irdidly  conrealed  umlor 
growing  iulnipu  and  ft  composed  of  grus-. 
-n*ov,  hnii?  HP-ley,  and  dried  loa-YCS  wli  .fto 
hied  vjgei&dr ;,wd ii  mb. ft  artless  .art0  tlwi t evop: 
when  a not:  \*  *660 .'its  u ni  niifiuv.  often  w-. 
cape* )hri  cqitstupdOin^  of  the  p<xd 
uon  width  day  occupy  u»o  Jmltetiiik  look  liu 
(«  mas*  of  }$(#**  ■.  lim  .tw&  blown  ft* 


othetK  :feve/H«^p'o«dd  it  to  be  a kind  of  sea- 
weed, which  is  dissolved  jq  Hie - bird’s  crop  and 
then  disgorged  j while-  others  believe  l but  it  i$ 
secreted  by  certain  ghunis  in  the  throat,  add 
pruceeds  entirely  from  the  body  of  die  audift 
tect,  When  drat  made  tiiese  uests  '.vety. 
white  itud  delicate  it?  their  aspect,  ami  m that 
condition  are  extremely  vui liable,  kimg  cold 
at  an  extravagant  price  to  the  Chinese.  Thoy 
soon  darken  l.y  use  and  exposure,  and  »re  not 
fit* '.for --the .purposes* -bf  the  table  until  they  have 
been  oWiied  and  bleached;  These  nests  are 
found  in  Bonwo,  Jura,  et<C,  and  are  extraum- 
ly  ioiuil,  being  confined  to  certain  spots.  Tbfc 
birdd  a! w*ays  choose  the  sides  of  deep  cnrerTV- 
orts  p rad  pices,  so  that  the  task  fjf  obtaining 
the  nests  da  .extreincly.^^i^juHy  ',  ^Thoy  tir^j 
attached  to  the  perjwndh  cjar  ro*-ks  7iiudi.iv; 
the  ordinary  jnijd-d)utJi drer 
gone  rally  urmugod  in  hbfw,cunel  layers.  The 
caverns  in  which  the  nc.?1*  nrtcfdaded  'afo  ex- 
tremely  valuable,  and  nrq  preserved  with  jeuT 
ous  c.are  front  airy  iiitfudee.  (>ii  the  out- 
sido  the  ne«ts  have  .tv  sbeily  ap^nntin'e,  be- 
irxg  .trniugCd  in  regular  layers  with  di>um  i 
edgjC^,  The  mateiiid  p,  snytraniducMit  that 
when  pbic.cd  on  priu ted  pape.y  itiui  held  tb^ 
light  the  capital  letier^  «^u  be  pluinly  rnud 
through  .its ; snbstuoed  A gbetiee  at  the  i rtie^ 
rior  allows  nt  once  the  nim:!n  vf  Hs  eon&frti<;tit3V! 
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THE  COOT. 


the  wind  and  arrested  by  the  foliage  among 
which  it  has  been  lodged.  The  eggs  are  equal- 
ly inconspicuous,  being  dull  olive- brown,  with- 
out a spot  or  streak.  After  they  are  laid,  the 
lively  song  of  the  Nightingale  becomes  less  and 
less  frequent,  while  after  the  young  are  batched 
the  bird  is  silent  until  the  next  season. 

The  Wandering  Albatro *,  the  giant  of  the 
petrel  tribe,  makes  its  nest  after  a peculiar 
fashion.  It  chooses  the  summit  of  lofty  preci- 
pices near  the  sea.  and  its  nest  may  be  found 
plentifully  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  At- 
The  Albatros  is  lord  of  the 


to  form  a small  circular  wall,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  illustration. 

The  Coot,  sometimes  called  the  Bald  Coot , 
on  account  of  the  horny  plate  on  its  forehead, 
which  is  pink  during  the  breeding  season  and 
white  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  forms  an  in- 
genious structure  for  its  home.  Its  favorite 
nesting-places  are  little  islands  on  which  the 
grass  grows  rankly.  Failing  them  it  will  make 
its  nest  among  reeds  and  rushes,  binding  and 
twisting  them  together  until  they  are  firm 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  nest,  the 
bird,  and  the  many  eggs.  The  nest  contains 
a great  number  of  eggs,  seldom  less  than  seven, 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  are 
whitish,  and  profusely  spotted  with  irregular 
brown  marks.  In  the  illustration  the  haunts 
of  the  Coot  are  well  represented.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  one  of  the  grass  tussocks,  of  which 
a pair  of  Coots  have  taken  possession,  and  in 
which  the  young  are  seen  under  the  protection 
of  their  parents.  Similar  tussocks  protrude 
from  the  shallow  water,  and  from  one  of  them 
the  mother  Coot  is  issuing,  followed  by  her 
young  brood.  In  the  back-ground  are  seen  a 
pair  of  swans,  one  of  which  is  hearing  her  young 
on  her  back,  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
kind. 


laafcic  Ocean, 
country,  and  no  other  living  being  seems  to 
intrude  upon  its  nesting-place.  So  complete- 
ly do  the  birds  feel  themselves  masters  of 
the  situation,  that  if  a human  being  penetrates 
to  their  haunts  they  quietly  move  about  as  if 
he  were  non-existent,  and  do  not  appear  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  him. 


On  such  eleva- 
ted positions  the  cold  is  necessarily  intense, 
bat  the  Albatros  cares  not  for  the  cold;  and 
brings  up  its  white-coated  young  in  a tempera- 
ture that  few'  human  beings  would  care  to  en- 
dure, The  Albatros  lays  only  a single  egg, 
and  no  particular  bed  seems  necessary  for  it. 
The  mother  bird  simply  deposits  it  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  then  scrapes  earth  around  it,  so  as 
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A tall  and  weather-beaten  post. 

Its  fork  by  rusting  kingbolt  crossed. 
Stands  by  a low,  flat  stone  that  keeps 
Guard  o’er  the  dark  and  unstirred  deeps 
Where  corded  muscles  bare  and  brown 
Once  thrust  the  gurgling  bucket  down, 
Ami  tossed  the  limpid,  cooling  spray 
On  beards  inrmixed  with  seeds  of  hay 
In  sultry  summer's  height; 

Now  rusty  slime  in  silence  fall**, 

And  stones  slip  from  the  green,  wet  walls 
Where  rose  the  crystal-clear  delight. 

In  naked  desolation  left 

The  house  stands  of  life’s  life  bereft ; 

The  empty  windows  square  and  shirk 
Look  blank  against  the  inward  dark, 
Where  plaster  foils  and  fungus  springs 
And  hats  hang  from  their  borWxi  wings, 
And  sinking  floors  are  all  defiled 
By  slimy  slugs,  where  once  the  child 
Crawled  on  its  pearly  palms, 

And  doors  are  fastened  that  swung  free 
To  fire- warm  hospitality 

Or  prayer  of  wanderer  asking  alms. 

Tim  damp  within  strikes  slowly  through 
And  oozes  in  a mouldy  dew, 

Licked  up  by  moss  and  ravenous  things, 
With  myriad  feet  and  bain'  rings. 

That  feed  on  death ; and  blistered  weeds, 
With  drug-like  smell  and  hooked  seed?. 
Dig  with  strong  roots  at  basement  wall, 
Wfelo  hangs  around  and  over  all 
A grim  and  sullen  air, 

As  if  the  ruined  bouse  held  still 
To  life  in  death  with  evil  will 
And  kept  defiant  station  there. 


XT  stands  remote  by  sunken  ways, 

Where  wheels  no  more  the  dust  shall  raise 
The  fences  that  once  ran  before, 

Like  invitations  to  the  door, 

Are  gone,  except  the  zigzag  lines 
Of  corner-stones  ; the  wayside  vines, 

Too  w ild  to  die,  by  cattle  trod 

Each  year  sprout  weaker  through  th  » sod ; 

The  nestled  garden-plot 
To  bleak,  bare  pasture  land  has  passed 
Unmarked,  except  that  to  the  last 
Some  poison  pamiips  haunt  the  spot. 

The  pa‘!is  by  frequent  usage  worn, 

To  orchard  and  the  early  com 
Kayed  from  one  centre,  show  no  trace 
Of  their  dear  lines  around  the  place ; 

The  Mieds  with  open  southern  look, 

And  hanging  tools  from  brace  and  hook, 

And  odorous  wood  and  oozing  chips, 

Whi5*e  juice  wus  sweet  to  little  lips, 

In  shapeless  masses  lie. 

Around  which  flatter  tn  the  gales 
Festoons  of  wool  on  twisted  nails 
And  rifted  shingles  thin  and  dry. 

The  bam,  that  once  seemed  clow  beside, 
Stands  oil  a cold,  bleak  distance  wide ; 

Its  chain  of  buildings,  sunny,  small. 

That  broke  the  north  wind  with  their  wall, 
Is  rent  away,  and.  hardened  grown, 

It  keeps  its  loveless  age  alone; 

No  warm,  bright  straw  is  round  the  door, 
No  gold  n chaff  is  on  the  floor — 

The  restless  swallows  th^re 
Are  wild,  suspicious,  faithless  birds, 

Whose  shrill  has  lost  the  sound  of  words 
From  long  neglect  of  human  care. 
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starving  in  the  easements  of  one  of  tlie  most 
powerful  forts  of  the  United  States. 

At  7 o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
January,  18(U,  the  Star  of  the  West,  freighted 
with  provisions,  appeared  At  the  mouth  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  She  scarcely  ventured  to 
raise  the  national  banner,  hut  with  a small  flag 
modestly  floating  at  her  peak,  without  the 
menace  of  a single  gun,  assuming  the  meekest 
possible  attitude,  this  ridiculous  little  thing 
crept  suppliant  ly  along,  the  representative  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States.  The  rebels,  be- 
hind their  butteries  on  the  shore,  gazed  for  a 
moment  contemptuously  upon  the  approaching 
steamer,  and  then  training  their  guns,  opened 
upon  her  volley  after  volley  of  solid  shot  and 
'hells.  The  terrified  craft  could  do  nothing  I 


but  turn  upon  her  heel  and  nm  away.  We 
had  not  a ship  capable  of  avenging  this  insult. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
navy,  as  it  was  transmitted  by  the  Buchanan 
Government  to  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  the  new  Admin- 


4 8***  Charleston  Courier^  Jan  nary  10,  t$fll.  Also  cor- 
respondence between  General  Anderson  and  Governor 
Picktrn#,  of  South  Carolina.  Reb.  Rec.  rof  t Doc.  18.  tn 
this  correspondence  General  Anderson  «y»:: 41  Two  of  you*- 
bafcterfee  fired  thl«  morning  on  an  unarmed  vessel  bearing 
the  flag  of  my  Government.  A*  J have  not  been  notified 
that  war  hue  been  declared  between  Smith  Carolina  and 
the  United  Staler  f can  not  hot  think  tbh  a hostile  art 
committed  without  your  Moot  ion  or  authority."  Governor 
Ptcfceu.?  replied  that  ‘‘This  act  te  perfectly  jivUfied  by 
tne.1* 
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i8tration  came  into  power.  A true  patriot, 
Gideon  Welles,  a man  of  quiet,  unboasting,  in- 
domitable energy,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  There  was  now  hearty  zeal  in  the 
Government,  but  a navy  had  to  be  created. 
We  had  not  one  ship  strong  enough  in  her 
armament  to  convey  a barrel  of  flour  to  our  be- 
leaguered troops.  At  half  past  4 o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  1861,  the  rebels, 
from  the  encircling  batteries  which  they  had 
been  rearing  at  their  leisure,  opened  fire  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  In  a bombardment  of  thirty-six 
hours’  duration  they  threw  into  the  fort  2361 
solid  shot  and  980  shells.* 

The  United  States  Government  had  exerted 
all  its  energies  to  fit  out  a small  fleet  for  the 
relief  of  Sumter ; but  so  effectually  had  treason 
done  its  work,  in  dismantling  and  dispersing 
the  navy,  that  only  a few  powerless  wooden 
vessels  could  be  sent,  and  they  did  not  dare 
even  to  enter  the  harbor.  It  was  not  coward- 
ice which  compelled  them  to  float  outside  of 
the  bar,  gazing  impotently  upon  the  struggle 
without  venturing  to  fire  a gun.  And  when 
they  saw  the  national  banner  fall  from  the  walls 
of  Sumter,  and  the  flag  of  rebellion  take  its 
place,  they  could  only  return  humiliated  to  the 
North  to  tell  the  stoiy.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  navy  in  the  middle  of 
April,  1861. 

War  was  now  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
The  Navy  Department  was  called  upon  imme- 
diately to  blockade  a coast  over  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  spreading  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  broken  by  innumerable 
bays,  islands,  inlets,  and  rivers.  It  was  de- 
clared by  the  highest  British  authority  that 
such  a blockade  was  a “material  impossibil- 
ity. ” Yet  within  eighteen  months  it  was  done, 
and  done  so  effectually  that  the  same  authority 
which  had  declared  the  achievement  impossi- 
ble, with  a list  in  their  hands  of  every  vessel 
which  had  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade, 
declared  that  in  no  previous  war  had  the  ports 
of  an  enemy’s  country  been  so  effectually  closed 
' by  a naval  force. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  to  bo  guarded 
by  a blockading  fleet,  according  to  an  official 
report,  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  miles,  without  including  inlets,  har- 
bors, mouths  of  rivers,  and  double  shores. 


• See  statistical  Report  in  the  Charleston  Mercury , of 
May  5,  of  the  number  of  shot  thrown  during  the  bom- 


bardment from  every  battery : 

Shot.  Shell. 

Stevens  Battery,  Morris’s  Island. ....  188  60 

Trapier’s  Battery,  Morris’s  Island — 1T0 

Cummings’s  Point  Battery,  Morris’s  Is.  836  1ST 

Rifle  Cannon,  Morris’s  Island 11  19 

Battery  No.  1,  Sullivan’s  Island — 185 

Battery  No.  2,  Sullivan’s  Isl.,  Mortar.  — 88 

8umter  Battery,  Sullivan’s  Island. . . . 651  1 

Oblique  Battery,  Sullivan’s  Island. ..  110  5 

Enfilade  Battery,  Sullivan’s  Island  . . . 600  — 

Dahlgren  Battery,  Sullivan's  Island. . — 61 

Floating  Battery,  Sullivan’s  Island. . . 4T0  — 

Mount  Pleasant  Battery — 51 

I/>wer  Battery,  James  Island — 90 

Upper  Battery,  James  Island — 53 

Total 2361  990 


Along  this  coast  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  openings  into  which  blockading 
ships  could  run.  England,  who  had  for  so  long 
been  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas,  seemed 
to  exert  all  her  energies,  in  defiance  of  this 
blockade,  to  carry  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels. 
To  the  honor  of  France  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  war  scarcely  a French  ship  was 
known  to  attempt  to  run  the  blockade. 

In  a few  months,  by  the  exercise  of  energy 
to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  other  nations,  the.  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  four  splendid  squadrons  afloat.  The 
North  Atlantic  squadron,  under  Admiral  Golds- 
borough,  succeeded  by  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee, 
guarded  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Du  Pont,  blockaded  the  harbors  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  Florida.  The  Gulf  squadron  was  divided 
into  two  fleets.  The  Eastern  Division,  under 
command  of  Flag-Officer  M‘Kean,  succeeded 
by  Admiral  Lardner,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Commodore  Bailey,  guarded  the  southern  and 
eastern  coast  of  the  Florida  Peninsula,  from 
Capo  Canaverat  to  Pensacola.  The  Western 
Gulf  squadron,  commencing  at  Pensacola,  ex- 
tended westward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was 
esteemed  the  most  important  command  ever 
intrusted  to  a naval  officer.  A vast  export 
trade  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  products  had 
been  carried  on  from  this  region.  The  great 
central  valley  of  the  continent  found  its  outlet 
to  the  ocean  through  the  Mississippi  River. 
Plans  were  already  in  operation  for  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  reopening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  In  selecting  Captain 
D.  G.  Farragut  for  this  responsible  command 
the  right  man  was  found  for  the  right  place. 

In  addition  to  these  vast  squadrons  on  our 
ocean  frontier  an  armed  flotilla  was  called  rapid- 
ly into  existence  on  onr  Western  waters  which 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  Commander 
John  Rodgers.  This  flotilla,  which  was  vigor- 
ously commenced  by  Commander  Rodgers,  soon 
passed  under  the  command  of  the  then  Captain 
A.  H.  Foote,  who,  painfully  wounded  at  Donel- 
son,  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Da- 
vis. Upon  his  promotion  to  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  the  gun-boat  fleet  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  Admiral  D.  D. 
Porter. 

The  rebels,  by  the  autumn  of  1861,  had 
erected  such  formidable  batteries  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  of  the  Potomac,  that  for  several 
months  there  was  no  communication  with  Wash- 
ington by  water,  save  when  an  armed  ship  ran 
the  blockade.  In  March,  1862,  the  rebels 
abandoned  these  batteries.  The  advance  of 
our  army  toward  Richmond  rendered  it  neces- 
saiy  to  concentrate  quite  a large  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  the  York  and  James  rivers.  These 
vessels,  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  were 
combined  into  a distinct  organization.  Cap- 
tain Charles  Wilkes  was  detailed  for  that  duty. 
In  July,  1862,  he  entered  upon  the  work  with 
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great  vigor.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  array 
from  the  peninsula  the  flotilla  was  disbanded. 
In  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  these  ves- 
sels a flying  squadron  was  organized  to  sweep 
up  and  down  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  the  vessels 
seeking  to  violate  the  blockade.  Rear-Admi- 
ral Wilkes  was  placed  in  command  of  this 
squadron,  and  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  in 
the  Wachusett,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1862. 

In  addition  to  the  blockade  of  the  whole 
Southern  sea-board  line  various  expeditions 
were  undertaken  to  strike  the  enemy  an  effect- 
ual blow  wherever  an  exposed  point  was  pre- 
sented. To  the  detail  of  some  of  these  naval 
expeditions  we  now  invite  tho  attention  of  our 
readers. 

The  shallow  sounds  and  inlets  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  presented  the  most  favorable  fa- 
cilities for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  blockade 
runners  of  light  draught.  Thus,  to  our  great  an- 
noyance, an  immense  amount  of  muskets,  can- 
non, powder,  percussion-caps,  and  army  stores 
were  sent  to  tho  rebels  from  England,  and  large 
quantities  of  cotton  were  carried  back  in  pay- 
ment. It  therefore  became  a matter  of  vital 
necessity  to  gain  possession  of  these  waters. 
A joint  expedition  of  the  navy  and  army  was 
organized  for  this  purpose. 

Early  in  January,  1862,  a naval  force  was  as- 
sembled at  Hampton  Roads,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-three  light-draught  vessels, 
with  an  armament  of  forty-eight  guns.*  Most 
of  these  guns  were  of  heavy  calibre.  The  co- 
operating land  force , under  General  A.  E.  Burn- 
side, had  been  first  rendezvoused  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  from  which  point  they  joined  the 
naval  force  at  Fortress  Monroe.  They  were 
organized  in  three  brigades,  numbering  about 
sixteen  thousand  men.  They  required  over 
thirty  transports  to  take  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. Five  vessels  conveyed  the  horses,  eight 
or  ten  were  loaded  with  supplies,  a siege-train, 
etc.  At  10  o’clock  Saturday  night,  January 
1 1,  the  combined  expedition  was  in  motion.  It 
was  a beautiful  moonlight  night.  But  after  an 
hour  or  two  a dense  fog  enveloped  the  fleet  as 
it  moved  rapidly  forward,  gently  rising  and  fall- 
ing over  the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic. 

All  day  Sunday,  the  12tb,  the  squadron 
steamed  rapidly  along,  with  gleams  of  sunshine 
breaking  through  the  fog,  while  the  white  sand 
of  the  low  beach,  but  a few  miles  distant  upon 
the  right,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  a 
band  of  cloudless  sky  the  squadron  passed  Cape 
Hatteras.  It  was  not  safe  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Inlet,  which  was  about  twelve  miles 

• The  names  of  the*e  twenty -three  gun-bout*,  with  the 
name*  of  their  coramanden,  ia  given  in  the  Rebellion  Rec- 
ord, vol.  1.  p.  89,  taken  from  the  New  York  Commercial. 
Of  these  gun-boats  but  eighteen,  according  to  Flag-Officer 
Goidnborough's  Report,  succeeded  in  entering  the  Inlet  to 
take  part  in  the  engagement.  The  names  of  these  eighteen, 
with  the  names  of  their  commanders,  may  be  found  in  the 
detailed  report  of  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  1862,  p.  64. 


distant,  in  the  dark,  and  the  fleet  hove  to.  On 
Monday  morning,  the  18th,  the  sun  rose  clear 
from  the  apparently  boundless  expanse  of  ocean, 
and  a gentle,  warm  south  wind  breathed  over  the 
decks  of  the  ships.  Still  a heavy  sea  was  break- 
ing over  the  bar  of  the  Inlet,  and  great  anxiety 
was  felt  lest  some  of  the  larger  ships  might  be 
lost  in  attempting  the  passage. 

The  blue  coats  of  the  Union  troops  were  seen 
on  the  shore  as  our  soldiers  were  busily  engaged 
on  the  earth-works  of  Fort  Hatteras,  which  had 
been  taken  in  a former  expedition.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  floating  proudly  from  a tall 
flag-staff.  As  our  vessels,  one  by  one,  gained 
the  inside  of  the  Inlet,  they  anchored,  just  north 
of  the  entrance,  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Thus 
Monday,  the  13th,  passed. 

Tuesday  morning  W'as  ushered  in  with  a cold, 
northeasterly  gale.  A severe  squall  and  a dark 
cloud  in  the  north  had  given  warning  of  it  the 
preceding  day.  As  tho  dreaiy  hours  wore  away 
the  storm  increased  in  violence.  Scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  forlorn  than  the 
region  of  these  sand  spits,  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  w idth,  thinly  covered  with 
shrub  oaks,  and  over  which  the  ocean  spray  was 
furiously  dashing.  With  great  anxiety  those 
who  were  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  storm 
watched  the  steamer  City  of  New  York,  which 
had  run  aground  outside  of  the  Inlet,  and  the 
breakers  were  dashing  over  her  furiously.  The 
crew  had  cut  away  the  foremast,  which  in  its 
fall  had  carried  away  the  main -top-mast,  and 
over  the  steamer,  which  seemed  to  be  a total 
wreck,  a signal  of  distress  was  floating.  The 
night  was  dark,  stormy,  and  dreary. 

With  the  dawn  of  Wednesday  morning,  the 
I5th,  there  was  some  change  for  the  better. 
The  gale  had  subsided,  but  still  the  raging  sea 
chased  itself  in  huge  foaming  billows  through 
the  Inlet.  The  crew  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  taken  off  by  boats,  but  the  ship  itself  proved 
a perfect  wreck.  The  crew  had  suffered  fear- 
fully. For  a long  time  the  fury  of  the  storm 
was  such  that  no  aid  could  be  sent  to  the  found- 
ering steamer.  All  day  Tuesday  and  Tuesday 
night  the  sufferers  were  lashed  to  the  rigging, 
drenched  with  the  spray,  and  in  momentary 
peril  of  being  swept  by  the  surges  into  the  foam- 
ing sea.  The  billows  were  making  a clean 
breach  over  the  wreck,  and  all  the  boats  but  one 
were  dashed  to  pieces. 

In  this  awful  hour,  when  death,  in  one  of  its 
most  appalling  forms,  seemed  to  be  the  inevit- 
able doom  of  the  whole  ship’s  company,  two 
heroic  young  men  from  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
William  H.  and  Charles  A.  Beach,  launched 
the  only  remaining  yawl,  and,  accompanied  by 
William  Miller,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Hugh 
M*Cabe,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
George  Mason,  the  colored  steward,  pulled 
over  the  bar,  and  informed  several  vessels  of 
the  fleet  of  the  terrible  peril  of  the  New  York 
City  and  her  crew.  Surf-boats  and  life-boats 
were  sent,  and  the  crew  were  saved. 

I Most  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  now 
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Imddled  together  in  a very  wretched  place  of 
anchorage  within  the  Inlet.  The  weather  con- 
tinued unpropiiious,  with  occasional  lulls,  and 
again  with  gusts  of  wind  which  amounted  al- 
most to  a gale.  Many  of  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled by  striking  together,  and  one  or  two  ves- 
sels were  sank.  Thus  uncomfortably  and  peril- 
ously passed  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  17th,  a fresh 
southeasterly  wind  enabled  several  of  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  bv  the  gale,  and  which 
were  yet  outside  of  the  bar,  having  been  driven 
off  to  sea,  to  enter  the  Inlet  and  join  the  squad- 
ron there.  In  a great  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedition, where  so  many  combinations  are  es- 
sential to  the  final  result,  delays  are  inevitable, 
which  no  ordinary  foresight  can  anticipate. 


Friday  and  Saturday  the  fleet  rolled  upon  the 
billows  of  the  troubled  .sea,  while  all  were  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  order  to  advance. 

Sunday,  the  19th,  came.  Though  war  has 
seldom  any  day  of  rest,  the  true  Christian,  even 
amidst  all  its  tumult,  will  find  some  hours  or 
moments  for  communion  with  his  Heavenly 
Father.  There  were  on  board  that  fleet  many 
hundreds  of  patriotic  hearts  inspired  by  the 
highest  principles  of  religion.  In  little  Chris- 
tian bands  they  met  to  implore  God  s blessing 
upon  their  enterprise,  and  their  songs  of  praise, 
wafted  from  ship  to  ship  over  the  wild  waste  of 
waters,  blended  sweetly  with  the  anthems  voiced 
so  sublimely  by  wind  and  sea.  During  the  day 
a large  number  of  hordes  were  landed.  The 
poor  creatures,  trembling  with  fright,  were  led 
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to  the  gangway,  and  with  ropes  tied  around 
their  necks,  about  thirty  feet  long,  were  pushed 
into  the  wintry  waves.  Then,  by  securing  the 
rope  to  the  stern  of  a small  boat,  they  were  led 
ashore.  As  they  were  thrown  overboard,  fall- 
ing from  a height  of  several  feet,  they  sank  far 
beneath  the  water,  but  came  up  puffing  and 
blowing,  and  by  some  instinct  struck  out  im- 
mediately for  the  beach.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  by  a previous  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Butler  Fort  Hatteras  and  the  region  about 
the  Inlet  had  been  captured,  and  that  the  na- 
tional banner  now  floated  there.  The  fort  was 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  long  sand  spit, 
through  which  the  waves  had  cut  the  narrow 
Inlet.  Further  up  this  barren  tongue  of  land 
there  were  intrenched  camps,  with  skillfully 
constructed  earth-works. 

Though  most  of  the  fleet  had  now  entered 
the  Inlet,  there  was  another  bar,  called  the 
bulk-head  or  swash,  still  to  be  passed,  before  the 
ships  would  be  fairly  within  the  waters  of  Pam- 
lico Sound.  A sad  disaster  occurred  to-day. 
A surf-boat  was  passing  through  the  breakers 
outside  of  the  Inlet,  when  she  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  sea,  which  filled  her  with  water,  knocked 
down  the  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  sailors,  and  tore 
from  their  hands  their  oars.  Surgeon  Weller 
was  trampled  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  drowned.  The  boat,  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  was  soon  upset.  Colonel  lien, 
and  the  second-mate,  James  Taylor,  were  both 
drowned.  The  whole  crew  would  have  perished 
but  that  a tug  chanced  to  be  near,  which  picked 
up  the  men  struggling  in  the  waves. 

Gradually,  but  laboriously,  the  transports  and 
gun-boats  were  got  over  the  swash  into  deep 
water.  While  this  toilsome  operation  was  in 
progress,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  lighten 
some  of  the  ships  of  every  thing  which  would 
add  to  their  depth,  the  explosion  of  heavy  guns 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Croatan  Sound. 
Some  of  the  gun-boats  had  steamed  up  within 
sight  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  Roanoke  Island, 
and  the  rebels  had  opened  upon  them  with 
82-pound  shot,  inflicting,  however,  no  damage. 
The  night  of  Wednesday,  the  22d,  was  intense- 
ly dark,  and  a dense  fog  enveloped  the  fleet. 
Aided  by  the  wind,  blowing  strongly  from  the 
sea,  and  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  forced 
into  the  Inlet,  several  more  ships  were  taken 
over  the  swash. 

Quite  a number  of  contrabands,  some  fifty 
in  all,  had  now  made  their  appearance  on  shore 
at  the  camps.  Through  a thousand  hair-breadth 
escapes  they  had  made  their  way  to  the  Union 
flag.  They  were  all  intensely  loyal,  and  were 
kindly  received.  Five  or  six  came  down  the 
Sound  in  an  open  boat.  Their  clothing  was 
in  rags,  their  bodies  emaciate  with  hunger, 
and  they  had  suffered  all  but  death  from  their 
exposure  on  the  land  and  on  the  Bea.  It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  escaped  from  one  of  the 
northern  counties  of  North  Carolina.  For 
five  weeks  they  struggled  through  the  woods, 
traveling  mostly  by  night,  and  living  upon 


roots  and  herbs.  Reaching  Albemarle  Sound, 
they  seized  a boat  which  they  found  upon  the 
shore,  and  paddled  down  the  eastern  side  of 
Roanoke  Island  to  the  fleet.  They  were  fired 
upon  frequently  by  the  rebel  sentries,  but  ran 
the  gauntlet  in  safety. 

It  was  cold,  wintry  weather,  and  the  sea  was 
swept  by  a constant  succession  of  gales.  On 
Sunday,  the  26th,  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough 
sent  a dispatch  to  Secretary  Welles,  stating 
that  seventeen  vessels,  bearing  an  armament 
of  forty-eight  guns,  had  crossed  the  bulk-head. 
Eleven  of  these  guns  were  of  9-inch  calibre; 
two  were  100-pounder  rifled  guns ; two  were 
rifled  80-pounders.  The  remainder  ranged 
from  82  to  12-pounders.* 

“The  channel-way  of  this  bulk-head,”  says 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  “is  shallow,  nar- 
row, and  tortuous.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  scarcely  an  inch  more  than  sev- 
en and  a half  feet  of  water  can  be  found  in  it. 
It  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  my  officers  and  men, 
and  by  turning  every  possible  expedient  to 
prompt  account,  that  our  vessels  of  the  heavi- 
est draught — some  of  them  drawing  quite  eight 
feet — were  worked  through  this  perplexing  gut; 
and  it  was  in  contending  with  this  difficult  pas- 
sage, with  our  vessels  struggling  along,  una- 
voidably one  by  one,  that  I first  expected  op- 
position from  the  enemy.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurred.  Until  quite  recently  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  this  neighborhood  weekly, 
and  amusing  himself  by  keeping  just  out  of 
harm’s  way,  and  expending  ammunition  from 
rifled  guns  at  the  vessels  in  this  harbor.  In  no 
instance,  however,  did  any  projectile  of  his  ever 
reach  one  of  them.  I had  occasion  to  send  out 
a steamer,  day  before  yesterday,  to  ascertain  if 
a certain  buoy  in  the  Sound  was  still  in  its 
place,  and  while  engaged  in  this  service  she 
discovered  two  rebel  steamers  in  the  distance. 
On  the  fact  being  communicated  to  Commander 
Rowan  he  instantly  put  after  them  with  several 
of  our  steamers.  But  they  at  once  took  to 
flight,  and  were  too  far  off  to  be  overhauled. 
Any  decided  approach  to  this  quarter  now,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  all  the  force  ho 
could  muster,  would,  to  a moral  certainty,  re- 
sult in  his  speedy  capture  or  destruction.  The 

• See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1882,  p.  80. 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  In  his  dispatch,  says:  UI  have 
the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  I arrived  here 
from  Hampton  Roads,  in  the  army  transport  Spaulding, 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
a strong  northeast  gale  of  wind,  which  lasted  until  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  for  the  first  moment  we  were 
able  to  commence  moving  our  naval  vessels  to  a position 
in  the  Sound,  over  and  beyond  the  bulk-head,  where  sev- 
enteen of  them  now  lie,  and  have  been  lying  for  several 
days,  under  tho  immediate  command  of  Commander 
Rowan,  in  full  readiness  for  operations  of  any  sort.  This, 
in  effect,  now  gives  ua  the  naval  command  of  the  Sound. 
Its  military  command  will  be  secured  by  taking  Roanoke 
Island. 

41  General  Bnrnslde  is  here  with  most  of  his  vessels  and 
all  of  his  troops.  Owing  to  various  difficulties  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  before  yesterday,  to  make  any  rapid  prog- 
ress in  getting  his  vessels  over  the  bulk-bead.” 
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Commodore  Perry  has  arrived,  and  General 
Burnside  has  succeeded.  in  getting  a consider* 
able  number  of  his  vessels  over  the  bulk-head. 
Things  now  look  hopeful,  and  I trust  that  wo 
shall  he  at  the  enemy  very  soon,” 

Still  there  were  delays,  though  every  nerve 
of  energy  was  strained,  both  on  the  part  of 
Flag-Officer  Goldshorougb  in  the  fleet,  and 
General  Burnside  in  command  of  the  land -force, 
to  push  the  expedition  forward  to  certain  vic- 
tory. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February 
a small  sail -boat  was  seen  far  away  in  the  hori- 
zon, and  a gun-boat  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  it, 
Nineteen  patriotic  negroes  were  found  in  the 
boat,  who  had  escaped  from  the  enemy,  and 
were  seeking  refuge  on  board  the  Union  fleet 
The  hour  of  action  was  now  at  han<L  General 


Burnside  issued  a proclamation  to  his  soldiers 
breathing  that  spirit  of  humanity  which,  in  hi$ 
nature,  was  blended  with  cliivairic  courage 
which  could  not  be  surpassed. 

“In  the  march  of  the  army, n he  said,  “all 
unnecessary  injuries  to  bouses,  barns,  fences, 
and  other  property  will  be  carefully  avoided. 
And  in  all  cases  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
will  be  carefully  observed.  Wounded  soldiers 
will  be  treated  with  ever)'  care  and  attention, 
and  neither  they  nor  prisoners  must  be  insulted 
by  word  or  act . ” 

At  an  early  hoar  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  5th  of  February,  the  whole  fleet,  alter 
three  weeks  and  two  days  of  preparation  at 
Katteras  Inlet,  were  in  motion,  steaming  up 
Pamlico  Sound  in  the  direction  of  Roanoke 
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frUtft/i.  The  flagship  iMiibvtkpbivr  beoriuir  ' breathing  dawn  from  the  north.  <ijk1  a few  ffeey 
Commodore  Goidsfertm^h>  kd  the  sqowjroii,'  \ clouds  embellished  ' the  • deep-  b?ne  aky.  The 
Tire  gun-hoar*  followed,  Hrreiehmg  along  Id  a [ low  nnd  Wampy  mnirt  lend  *f>’  the  Kbrth  C^'- 
, single  iirte.wiih  <]$**»  .com**  owild  be  tffcnuly  diyeetngd  fmr  aw»3 

each.  Then  Minjet  tbo  tranH|iofti5  teirhl^  tfu*  ift<*  left  of  «W  hroml  ftemod.  At  sundown 
Mpd  troops.  Ghne^J  Burnspb?  yioi*  ow  bttnrd  ■ J%  . U$ri  miles  pt 

:\  nimble  hole  projitdlor  eidl^i  ilio  Picket  gfid*  {■  Hie  low**  jkm»*  of  U>:vuir4c lelintii  The  flight 
mj*nbout  among ‘fb&  6&#j$>ofto*  fvitii  fc^aW^bt  ‘ w'u*>  eimvred  hiayHilfgkh  /T^cef  huiff** 

movement  end  fat  the-  holding  of  the  troop*.  {.gtanmtiig  froth',  t.fc.  ships-  presented;  the  vi-sptw 
The  appenv^hei;  which  the  fieeloow  $reMof-  a wlv  on  the  sea,  Tkrke>'  Wnt>s  £hded  < fc  • 
sen  ted  wpy  both  beautiful  mut  bublufifc,  find  ik  mid  fro.  to  funrd  itgauist  ntsy  po^hiiiiv 
must  h;n\?  ntrot  k t^itor  tOU>  the  heuns  of  tho^  ; pfibC. 

rebels  on  Jioitnoke  X*bt(ui  who  were  myxiutWi*  | ..  Ai  oiedit  oelovk  thr.  ocxy  morning  Thiu^. 
watching  'its  uppn'iniSlj.  Thejrduusi  Unco  fftfu  l .iayy/  Eebnutry  G]  the  fleet  A^hn  werghed  knk 
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spi^k  of  of  thoTeheh.:  Hut  i <utjoo.  The  mumVfig  wna  dark  and  giodmyy. 

it  U an  abuse  of  the  word  to  apply  )i  to  those ■ ; with  b-icivj  dumb  scudding  through  fte  sky, 
traitorous  nets  which,  without  any  ade^mite  menm  :kg  tui  nppronchiag  storm.  The  squiid- 
ua use, ■ plunged  such  a nation  n*  our>  into  a ron  now  drowmear  Orcwtan  Sound,  the  com 
bloody  ami  desolating  war..  The  fleet  thus  paraiivnlr  tmrrow  sheet  of  water  which  extends 
rending  the  Sound  consisted  in  at],  gixn-bdittr  of  i^nHioke  Island  tu  the  main  land.  A* 
ami  trnti  sports,  of  sixty  five  reside  .Eucb  intuj  me  ruble*  shoak  ulKmnded,  nnii'fbe  .rebels 
brigade  was  -funded  in  three  cobtmns^  wiftl  ffc*  had  removed  imaHJ-all  the  boojs,  the  fg-pgres^ 
dag-ship,  of  t ha  brigade  taking  the  loini.  Each  was  very sb>wt  .‘  Si  « fow  point- on  the  east  were 
large  , ^emn£r  had  x?*p,  and  snmetmfe#  three  seen  the  raiso*  iA'$  Ifgbtsfph^e^hich  the  V n&- 
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Hie  j^oml^unduhM ting  rm,  uihkd  nimdi  to  the  By  eleven  o Vd**rT  Uir  rum  began  to  fall  ami 
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aisles,  bei^eb  the  iShrae:  cohmj««  were  on-  . essmj,  in  thi^h  ty^^er^J^eas,  aguin  to  mpi& 
brokein  *nd  the  Whok  s<]uudran  extended  for  to  anchor.  Two  y icKet  km?  occupied  pok 
» distance  of  almiii  two  indes.  It  wne  ulmnfe  tiofvs  a raile  ifi  udvimee  of  tire  fleet,  and  kept 'e' 
thirty  -eight  mih>  from  llairems  Inlet  to  Ute  care  id!  wmch  through  the  night.  The  moM 
moiss  Tvdimd,  iho  tetirMii&ti.  of  't$>  . fleet.'  wore  adojdod  Uiqni  W 

•Ahotir:  h^ft'  ■lt»itfind: ^ the  Jo- ^ spqirise  by  rebel 

lot,  eliiofly  londcd.with  miUrnry  itbres.  Fnv  ^■giut-!*ont4h  ' Amdmt*  ^ 
vbkms  for  ttfle»rn  days  wet*c  taken  with  iho  hn«yfiMtmdp>d,  so  thaf  at  n momcntT  whrtmm 
mn  jUlvCtv  iht?  cMo?  could  he  .dipped,  imd  ibe  tdekts 

The  day  was  beuutiful.  A •gentle  wind  came  giving  the  alarm,  could  nm  within  ihv  Jim  -of 
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the  gun-boats.  All  lights  were  concealed,  and 
every  sound  was  hushed.  As  the  night  deep- 
ened a dense  fog  arose,  enveloping  the  whole 
regiou  in  a veil  so  impenetrable  that  no  object 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
The  approac  h of  any  hostile  craft  was  to  bo  sig- 
naled by  the  burning  of  green  lights. 

Toward  morning  of  Friday,  the  7th,  the  fog 
dispersed,  and  the  sun  rose  in  almost  a cloud- 
less sky.  The  picket-boats  returned  to  the 
squadron,  aud.  passing  the  Southfield,  to  which 
Commodore  Goldsborough  had  transferred  his 
flag  from  the  Philadelphia,  were  ordered  to 


request  General  Burnside  to  dose  up  with  the 
transports  as  speedily  as  possible,  ns  the  Com- 
modore intended  immediately  to  penetrate  the 
Inlet  and  open  the  action.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
gwri-boatH  moved  forward  and  entered  Croatim 
Sound,  through  the  narrow  passage  called  Ro- 
anoke Inlet. 

The  gun-boats  threaded  the  narrow  chan- 
nel between  a group  of  low,  marshy  islands, 
and  were  followed  by  the  transport*,  which 
were  led  by  the  steamer  R.  S.  Spaulding,  with 
General  Burnside  on  hoard.  Immediately 
upon  entering  the  Sound  they  came  iu  sight 
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of  the  rebel  gun-boats,  “eight  in  number,  all 
being  drawn  up  behind  an  extensive  obstruc- 
tion formed  by  a double  row  of  piles  and  sunk- 
en vessels  stretching  well  across  the  Sound,  and 
between  the  forts  on  Pork  and  Wier’s  Points.  ” 
It  was  theu  just  half  past  10  o’clock.  A signal- 
gun  from  one  of  the  rebel  gun-boats  announced 
the  approach  of  the  patriot  fleet,  and  summoned 
every  rebel  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land  to  his 
post  for  the  battle.  Nelson’s  famous  order  was 
signaled  from  the  Union  flag-ship.  “ This  day 
our  country  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty!” 

At  half  past  11  the  battle  was  opened  by  the 
first  gun  from  the  flag-ship  upon  the  rebel  gun- 
boats. In  half  an  hour  the  engagement  became 
general,  and  the  signal  was  displayed  for  close 
action.  The  rebel  fleet  slowly  retreated,  with 
the  evident  design  of  drawing  our  ships  within 
close  range  of  the  batteries  on  the  shore.  The 
100-pound  Parrott  gun  on  board  the  Southfield 
spoke  with  a voice  of  thunder  which  rose  above 
all  the  din  of  the  conflict,  hurtling  its  mam- 
moth shells  with  hideous  shrieks  through  the 
air,  and  bursting  them  with  terrific  destruction 
in  the  midst  of  the  foe.  The  rebels  also  had  a 
100-pounder  Parrott  on  one  of  their  boats  with 
which  they  returned  bolt  for  bolt.  Occasion- 
ally a shot  from  the  shore  batteries  came  rico- 
chetting  over  the  waves,  but  fired  with  inac- 
curacy, which  indicated  the  inexperience  of 
the  gunners. 

Slowly  the  rebel  squadron  withdrew  before 
our  advancing  fleet  until  we  found  our  progress 
arrested  by  the  line  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  which  extended  across 
the  channel,  behind  the  shelter  of  which  the 
rebels  had  commenced  their  fight.  These  ob- 
structions were  guarded  by  forts  at  each  end. 
One,  called  Fort  Barstow,  was  on  the  island ; 
the  other,  Fort  Forrest,  was  on  the  main  land. 
Our  fleet  now  turned  its  attention  to  silencing 
these  batteries.  Gradually  the  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  main  fort  on  the  island  slackened, 
and  it  was  thought  that  they  were  so  far  si- 
lenced by  the  bombardment  of  the  fleet  that 
the  fort  could  now  be  successfully  stormed  by 
the  land-force.  About  two  miles  south  of  the 
battery  there  was  a small  cove  called  Ashby’s 
Harbor.  Lieutenant  Andrews,  with  a boat’s 
crew,  pulled  ashore  to  examine  the  depth  of 
water,  and  to  select  a good  place  for  the  land- 
ing. It  was  an  enterprise  which  required  both 
prudence  and  intrepidity.  Nobly  the  Lieuten- 
ant performed  his  mission.  Having  finished 
hia  soundings  he  went  ashore.  The  gleam  of 
bayonets  in  the  distance  and  other  indications 
led  him  to  conclude  that  there  was  a concealed 
batter^'  which  commanded  the  landing. 

He  returned  to  his  boat,  and  had  scarcely 
shoved  from  the  land  when  thirty  men  sprang 
up  from  the  tall  grass  and  discharged  a volley 
of  bullets  at  his  boat.  One  man  only  was  se- 
verely w'ounded.  A very  intelligent  young 
slave,  Thomas  R.  Robinson,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  master,  pointed  out  the  harbor  and 


gave  much  other  valuable  aid  to  the  expedh 
tion.*  The  bombardment  from  the  fleet  was 
still  kept  vigorously  up,  and  from  the  transports 
the  enormous  shells  could  be  seen  striking  the 
battery,  and  in  their  explosion  throwing  up 
columns  of  sand  and  water  fifty  feet  into  the 
air. 

While  preparations  were  going  on  for  land- 
ing, at  1 o'clock  a dense  column  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  fort,  indicating  that  a portion  of  the 
quarters  were  on  fire.  A shell  had  been 
thrown  among  the  dry  corn-husks  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  a lurid  flame  was  soon  seen  leaping 
up  through  the  thick  black  smoke.  .Still  the 
battery  kept  up  a slackening  fire.  The  con- 
flagration evidently  gained  upon  the  garrison; 
but  through  the  increasing  smoke  and  billowy 
lire,  which  apparently  enveloped  the  entire 
quarters,  one  gun  still  kept  up  a vigorous 
fight.  Its  heavy  boom  was  followed  by  a rico- 
chetting  shot,  badly  aimed,  and  which  rarely 
did  any  injury. 

The  Union  gun-boats  now  came  within  short- 
er range  and  poured  into  the  doomed  battery, 
with  great  precision,  an  appalling  storm  of  shot 
and  shell.  The  rebel  gun-boats  were  still  hov- 
ering in  the  distance,  eagerly  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  6trike  a blow.  They  were, 
however,  very  wary  of  coming  within  reach  of 
our  guns.  At  one  time  a few  of  them  came 
round  Wier’s  Point  and  advanced,  indicating 
an  intention  to  attack  our  fleet,  but  probably 
designing  only  to  draw  our  attention  from 
effecting  a landing.  A brief  but  brisk  contest 
ensued.  Soon  one  of  the  rebel  ships  hauled 
of F and  ran  ashore.  The  cause  was  soon  ex- 
plained. A Union  shell  had  set  fire  to  the 
steamer.  Smoke  began  to  arise  and  flames  to 
burst  forth,  and  the  whole  majestic  fabric  was 
soon  a roaring  furnace  of  fire.  It  afterward 
appeared  that  this  ship  was  the  Curlew,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  rebel  Commodore  Lynch.  A 
100-pound  shell  from  the  Southfield  had  burst 
upon  her  deck.  There  was  but  little  air  stir- 
ring, and  the  fire  from  our  gun-boats  was  so 
incessant  that,  at  times,  they  were  so  envel- 
oped in  smoke  as  to  hide  them  entirely  from 
sight. 

It  was  now  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  To 
cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  trans- 
ports three  of  our  gun -boats  took  positions 
along  the  shore  to  shell  the  woods.  Their  ter- 
rible missiles  of  destruction,  rising  in  a grace- 
ful sweep  through  the  air,  dropped  among  the 
trees  and  exploded  with  thunder  roar,  cutting 
down  the  forest  with  their  fragments  hurled  in 
all  directions.  Two  steamers  took  position 
close  to  the  landing  - point,  with  guns  well 
trained  and  heavily  loaded,  to  guard  against 
any  rush  of  the  foe  from  ambuscade.  The 


* See  Rebellion  Record,  rot  I.  p.  100.  The  Louisville 
Journal , February  ‘22,  1862,  says  tliat  F.  B.  Remington, 
of  the  Thirtieth  New  York  Regiment,  11  piloted  the  expe- 
dition to  the  landing-place  on  Roanoke  Inland,  and  In  no 
small  degree  thus  contributed  to  the  great  victory  Voa  by 
our  forces." 
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Several  of  the  ships  were  brought  as  near  the 
battery  as  the  water  would  allow. 

The  Delaware  ran  within  a ship’s-lcngth  of 
the  shore,  and  throwing  shell  of  but  five-second 
fuse,  opened  a terrible  flanking  fire  upon  the 
battery  at  Pork  Point.  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing Quackenbush  went  on  shore  in  his  boat 
with  his  acting  aid,  F.  R.  Curtis,  and  took 
possession  of  a rebel  tent,  which  he  brought 
on  board.  He  then  ran  down  the  island  with 
the  Delaware  about  a thousand  yards,  and,  by 
shelling  the  woods,  drove  off  the  rebel  troops 
concealed  there,  and  thus  covered  the  landing 
of  General  Burnside’s  troops. 

The  Roanoke,  opening  fire  at  the  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  yards,  and  gradually 
closing  in  to  about  two  hundred  yards,  threw 
during  the  day  one  hundred  and  seventy  9- 
inch  shells  and  twenty  shrapnels.  The  ship 
was  struck  seven  times  by  round  shot  from  the 
battery.  One  shot  passed  through  the  maga- 
zine and  through  an  empty  powder-tank.  One 
went  between  the  engine  and  the  boiler.  Not- 
withstanding these  narrow  escapes  the  vessel 
was  not  seriously  injured.  No  one  was  killed. 
One  man  only  had  his  leg  broken  by  a splinter. 

The  Valley  City  took  a position  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  shore,  and  in  com- 
pany with  four  other  steamers  poured  their 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  battery.  A 
round  shot  from  one  of  the  rebel  guns  struck 
the  foremast  of  the  Valley  City,  very  nearly 
cutting  it  off.  It  was  about  2 o’clock  when  it 
became  evident  that  our  shells  had  set  the  fort 
on  fire.  About  3 o’clock  the  flames  were  rag- 
ing so  fiercely  that  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
them  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  abandon 
for  a time  most  of  its  guns.  As  the  rebel  fire 
was  thus  slackened,  the  Valley  City,  still  belch- 
ing forth  its  incessant  fire,  ran  a quarter  of  a 
mile  nearer  to  the  shore.  At  half  past  5,  in 
obedience  to  a signal,  the  steamer  was  drawn 
out  of  the  range  of  fire  and  anchored,  having,  in 
a heroic  day’s  work,  thrown  shot  and  shell  in 
all  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  Neither  ship  nor  crew  received  any 
injury.  The  rebels  fired  wildly,  and  not  a shot 
struck  the  ship.  The  next  morning  at  10 
o’clock  this  steamer  stood  in  again  toward  the 
shore,  and  vigorously  renewed  the  conflict. 

The  Commodore  Barney,  in  its  eagerness  to 
pitch  its  shells  plump  into  the  battery,  advanced 
so  near  the  shore  as  to  get  aground.  Before 
floating  again  thirty  shells  were  thrown,  with 
great  precision  of  aim,  into  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
tery, from  which  spot  flames  were  soon  seen  to 
burst  forth.  The  execution  of  the  shells  was 
described  by  the  Picket,  which  was  in  a situa- 
tion to  see  where  they  struck,  as  “beautiful.” 
The  steamer  soon  drew  off  into  deeper  water. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  shells  were  thrown 
during  the  day  from  two  guns  on  this  boat,  all 
of  whMi,  excepting  six,  fell  within  the  fort. 
One  passed  through  the  upper  works  of 
this  steamer,  and  one  shell  exploded  on  her  for- 
ward deck,  but  no  one  was  injured. 


The  Hunchback  went  into  action  at  11 
o’clock,  commencing  with  the  rebel  gun-boats. 
As  they  retired  upon  the  other  side  of  their 
obstructions,  out  of  range,  the  Hunchback  turn- 
ed upon  the  battery  at  Pork  Point.  At  half 
past  three  a rebel  shot  struck  the  engfrmpd 
disabled  it.  The  steamer  then  cast 
and  continued  its  fire  till  dark,  though 
exposed  to  a cross-fire  from  the  rebel  gun- 
boats and  the  battery.  The  Hunchback  threw 
seventy-six  shells,  twenty-four  solid  shot  from 
the  100-pounder  rifle,  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  shell  and  shrapnel  from  its  three  9-inch 
guns.  The  steamer,  while  hurling  its  terrific 
missiles  into  the  rebel  gun-boats  and  battery, 
was  struck  eight  times.  It  was  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  engagement,  yet  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  Southfield,  which  was  the  flag-ship,  at 
about  half  past  11  opened  fire  upon  the  ene- 
my’s fleet,  which  was  stationed  near  the  island 
between  Wier’s  Point  and  Pork  Point.  Flag- 
Officer  Goldsborough  was  on  the  deck  during 
the  whole  engagement.  Her  100-pound  rifled 
Parrott  did  great  execution.  A 32-pounder 
passed  through  her  upper  works,  inflicting  no 
damage  and  injuring  no  one. 

The  Underwriter  took  the  lead  in  entering 
the  Sound,  and  fired  both  the  first  and  second 
shell  at  the  fort,  provoking  no  reply.  The  first 
shell  was  thrown  a distance  of  two  and  a half 
miles.  The  steamer  approached  quite  near  the 
barricades,  which  were  stretched  quite  across 
the  Sound,  drawing  the  fire  of  one  after  anoth- 
er of  the  rebel  guns.  It  then  fell  back  a lit- 
tle, opening  a vigorous  deliberate  fire,  averag- 
ing one  shot  from  the  rifled  guns  every  eight 
minutes.  The  next  morning  the  commander 
of  the  Underwriter,  with  eight  other  gun-boats, 
proceeded  to  the  obstructions  to  search  out  the 
channel,  and  to  remove  a sufficient  number  of 
the  piles  to  allow  the  fleet  to  pass  through  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  rebel  steamers. 

The  Hetzel,  while  hotly  engaged,  was  struck 
by  a 32-pound  shot  on  the  water-line.  The 
steamer  was  thus  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
action  for  a short  time  to  repair  damages.  In 
half  an  hour  the  Hetzel  returned  again  to  its 
post  of  toil  and  danger.  A rebel  shell  soon 
exploded  over  the  deck,  striking  one  man  on 
the  head  with  a fragment,  killing  him  instant- 
ly. Soon  after  this  an  80-pounder  rifled  gun 
burst  in  the  act  of  firing  a solid  shot,  knocking 
down  every  man  around  the  piece,  wounding 
three  severely,  but  happily  killing  none.  It 
was  a terrific  explosion. 

“The  part  forward  of  the  trunnions  fell  upon 
the  deck.  One-third  of  the  breach  went  over- 
board, carrying  away  the  port  bulwarks.  An- 
other flew  high  into  the  air  and  fell  into  the 
water  just  alongside.  And  the  remaining  por- 
tion, weighing  about  a thousand  pounds,  was 
driven  through  the  deck,  breaking  one  of  the 
beams,  phased  through  the  magazine  and  the 
deck  bel<M,  and  lodged  upon  the  keelson.  The 
magazine  was  set  on  fire,  and  only  extinguished 
in  time  to  avoid  an  explosion  by  the  presence  of 
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mind,  promptitude,  and  intrepidity  of  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  L.  Franklin. ” This  accident  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  action, 
and  to  anchor  beyond  the  range  of  the  rebel  guns. 

The  Louisiana,  early  in  the  action,  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  explosion  of  an  80-pound  shell 
thrown  from  the  works  of  the  enemy.  The 
projectile  entered  just  below  the  hawser  pipe, 
passed  through  the  chain-locker,  shattering  sev- 
eral links  of  the  chain,  and  exploded  in  the 
hold  among  sacks  of  coal,  blowing  off  the  hatch- 
es, which  were  battened  down.  The  ship  reel- 
ed as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  was  set  on 
fire,  and  otherwise  severely  injured.  With 
promptness  and  coolness  truly  wonderful  in 
the  midst  of  such  a scene  of  excitement  and 
peril,  in  six  minutes  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  ship  was  again  hurling  its  de- 
structive missiles  upon  the  foe.  The  Louisiana 
threw  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  shot  and 
shell,  and  consumed  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  pounds  of  powder. 

“The  Stars  and  Stripes,”  writes  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Commercial,  “was 
engaged  six  hours,  and  came  as  near  the  bat- 
tery as  her  draught  would  permit.  She  once 
ventured  too  close  and  grounded,  but  succeeded 
in  steaming  off.  At  one  period  of  the  engage- 
ment she  was  situated  between  the  gun-boats 
of  the  enemy  and  the  battery,  and  her  entire 
armament  was  actively  engaged.  From  her 
gun-deck  she  threw  8-inch  shells  from  two  64- 
pounder  guns  on  each  side,  while  her  20-pound- 
er Parrott  gun  and  two  rifled  howitzers  on  the 
upper  deck  poured  in  their  fire.  A shot  cut 
one  of  the  stays,  and  another  passed  between 
her  masts.  While  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
aground  for  two  hours  she  kept  up  a constant 
fire,  and  received  the  fire  of  the  battery.  Her 
officers  behaved  in  the  most  cool  and  courageous 
manner,  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the  cause 
which  they  defended.” 

The  Morse  took  a position  at  first  about 
1500  yards  from  the  shore,  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  enemy’s  gun-boats,  “disabling  the 
steamer  Curlew.  ” Then,  advancing  nearer  to 
the  shore,  the  Morse  directed  her  guns  upon 
the  rebel  battery,  and  continued  firing  until  her 
stock  of  shells  was  all  expended.  The  vessel 
was  struck  by  both  shot  and  shell  Though 
one  man  was  killed,  the  steamer  suffered  no 
material  injury. 

The  Whitehead  from  a distance  of  1500  yards 
threw  ninety-eight  shells,  and  experienced  no 
casualty.  The  Lockwood  expended  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  rounds  of  ammunition, 
throwing  80-pound  and  12-pound  shot,  receiv- 
ing no  damage  in  return.  The  Brinkcr  threw 
eighty-nine  missiles  into  the  works  of  the  foe, 
and  then  withdrew  for  want  of  ammunition. 
The  J.  N.  Seymour  took  position  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  battery,  pitching  both  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  ramparts,  where  the  flag  of  trea- 
son waved.  Her  fire  was  directed  wholly  upon 
the  barbette  guns  upon  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  battery.  One  man  was  dangerously  wounded, 


and  one  killed.  The  steamer  received  no  harm, 

The  Ceres  opened  first  upon  the  rebel  gun-boats 
with  a rifled  30-poundor.  After  continuing  this 
fire  vigorously  from  11  o’clock  until  2 o’clock, 
the  steamer  then  stood  in  nearer  the  fort  and 
commenced  firing  simultaneously  with  the  rifled 
gun  upon  the  rebel  fleet,  and  with  a 32-pounder 
shell  gun  upon  the  fort.  Two  men  were  slightly 
wounded  by  the  premature  discharge  oHi  gun. 

A shell  struck  the  Ceres  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  splitting  one  of  the  beams,  fell  through  to 
the  lower  deck  and  burst  under  the  boiler,  car- 
rying away  ono  of  the  grates  of  the  furnace. 

The  Putnam  opened  fire  with  shrapnel  from 
a 20-pounder  Parrott.  Keeping  up  a steady 
fire,  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  when  broadside  % 
to  and  keeping  still  in  motion,  it  commenced 
throwing  shot  and  shell  from  a 32-pounder. 

Most  of  the  enemy’s  shot  passed  over  the  steam- 
er. No  one  was  hurt  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
but  little  damage  was  done.  The  Shawsheen 
and  the  Granite  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
conflict,  inflicting  serious  loss  upon  the  enemy 
and  receiving  none  in  return. 

Roanoke  Inlet,  through  which  the  ships  en- 
tered into  Croatan  Sound,  is  but  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  so  difficult  is  the  channel  that 
great  care  is  necessary  in  threading  it.  It  was 
supposed  that,  at  this  point,  the  rebels  would 
plant  their  batteries.  It  was  probably  well  for 
us  that  they  did  not.  During  the  naval  action 
the  transports  were  anchored  just  beyond  the 
range  of  the  rebel  guns.  Their  spars  and  rig- 
ging were  crowded  with  soldiers,  clinging  to 
them  like  swarming  bees,  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  sublime  spectacle.  Whenever  a well-di- 
rected shot  accomplished  its  mission,  their 
hearty  cheers  blended  loudly  with  the  tumult 
of  the  battle.  The  water  was  much  of  the 
time  as  smooth  as  a mirror,  and  the  transports, 
with  their  crowded  spars,  were  beautifully  re- 
flected in  the  waves  below. 

It  was  about  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  transports  commenced  disembarking  their 
troops  for  the  land  attack.  They  reached  the 
shore  without  opposition.  The  rebel  force, 
which  had  been  concealed  in  the  woods  to  dis- 
pute their  landing,  had  fled  before  the  storm 
of  shells  which  the  gun-boats  had  rained  down 
into  their  covert.  The  operation  of  landing 
impressed  every  eye  with  its  brilliance.  The 
troops  disembarked  from  the  large  steamers 
into  small  boats,  and  these  boats,  sometimes  in 
a long  string  of  twenty,  were  towed  by  tugs  as 
near  the  shore  as  the  water  would  permit,  when 
the  tow-line  was  cast  off  and  the  boats  were 
rowed  to  the  shore.  In  this  way  four  thousand 
men  were  landed  in  less  than  an  hour.  By 
11  o’clock  at  night  nearly  the  whole  force  in- 
tended to  storm  the  fort  was  on  shore. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts  landed  first ; 
then  the  Tenth  Connecticut,  followed  by  the 
Fifty-first  New  York,  the  Twenty-first  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania.  The  steam- 
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er  conveying  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts 
grounded  just  after  entering  the  Sound,  and 
her  troops  were  not  put  ashore  until  the  next 
morning. 

As  the  sun  rose  Saturday  morning,  February 
8,  every  man  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  was 
roused  to  activity.  The  eventful,  decisive  day 
had  manifestly  come.  The  rebel  forts  were  to 
be  stormed,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  tMI  result  would  prove  a glorious  victory 
or  a disastrous  defeat.  The  navy  had  nobly 
fulfilled  its  part,  and  now  the  troops  were  to 
march,  with  bare  bosoms,  against  the  batteries 
of  the  foe.  The  boats,  about  9 o’clock,  threw 
a few  shot  into  the  fort,  and  then  withheld  their 
fire;  and  while  the  troops  were  marching  to 
the  assault,  engaged  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions which  had  been  placed  in  the  channel. 
The  rebel  fleet  during  the  night  had  disap- 
peared, their  boats  having  run  up  the  Sound, 
hoping  to  escape  from  the  doom  which  now 
seemed  inevitable. 

The  confijct  on  land  was  short,  fierce,  bloody. 
The  troops,  who  marched  in  three  columns  un- 
der Generals  Foster,  Reno,  and  Parke,  swept 
all  opposition  before  them,  and  in  a sanguinary 
fight  of  but  about  two  hours’  duration,  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  island.  The  victory 
was  complete.  General  Shaw,  who  command- 
ed the  port,  as  he  delivered  up  his  sword,  said, 
“I  give  up  my  sword  and  surrender  to  you 
five  thousand  men.”  The  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Commercial,  who  was  on  board 
the  Union  fleet,  graphically  describes  the  scenes 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  To  him  we 
are  much  indebted  for  njany  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  narrative.  Speaking  of  the  forts 
and  batteries  so  gallantly  captured,  he  says : 

“ The  works  are  constructed  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  names  by  which  they 
were  known  among  the  rebels  are  Fort  Huger, 
on  Wier’s  Point,  northernmost  on  the  shore  of 
the  Island ; Fort  Blanchard  to  the  south  of  this, 
and  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork  Point,  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  channel-bearing  works.  On  the- 
eastern  shore  of  the  Island,  at  Robb’s  Fishery, 
a battery  mounting  two  guns,  pointed  inland, 
was  erected  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  rebel 
forces  toward  Nag’s  Head. 

“Battery  Huger,  on  Wier’s  Point,  is  a semi- 
circular work,  mounting  eight  heavy  thirty-twos 
in  embrasure  in  the  centre,  and  two  en  barbette 
at  each  end,  one  of  which  is  rifled.  A rear 
curtain,  with  a salient  angle  in  the  centre,  pro- 
tects the  rear.  A large  quadrangular  bomb- 
proof occupies  the  centre.  Battery  Blanchard 
mounts  four  thirty-twos  en  barbette , with  a left 
flanking  curtain  extending  round  to  the  rear. 
Battery  Bartow,  or  Pork  Point  Battery,  is  semi- 
circular, with  a long  curtain  of  sand  extending 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  right  along  the 
shore.  This  fort  mounts  six  embrasure  guns, 
with  one  empty  embrasure,  and  three  guns 
mounted  en  barbette . One  of  the  barbette  guns 
is  an  80-pounder.  Ammunition  in  abundance 
was  found  in  these  works.” 


As  it  is  our  object  in  this  paper  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  achievements  of  the  navy, 
we  must  deny  ourselves  the  privilege  of  nar- 
rating the  heroic  charges  of  the  land  troops. 
Works  so  strongly  fortified,  and  manned  by 
five  thousand  men,  could  not  be  taken,  not- 
withstanding the  bombardment  from  the  fleet, 
without  the  most  chivalric  courage.  The  naval 
battle,  as  we  have  mentioned,  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  continued  through 
the  day.  The  next  morning  a few  shells  were 
thrown  into  such  of  the  rebel  works  as  were 
within  range  of  the  fleet,  and  then  the  army 
commenced  its  perilous  march  to  storm  the 
ramparts.  It  was  a triumphant  advance.  No- 
thing could  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  our 
troops.  After  a day  of  tumult  and  blood,  ev- 
ery flag  of  treason  was  in  the  dust,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  victoriously  over  the 
whole  Island.  The  next  morning,  Sunday  the 
9th,  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  sent  the  follow- 
ing  joyful  report  to  Secretary  Welles,  whose  en- 
ergy had  contributed  so  greatly  to  create  the 
engine  which  had  accomplished  results  so  glo- 
rious. 

“Roanoke  is  ours.  The  military  authori- 
ties struck  to  us  yesterday.  Their  means  of 
defense  were  truly  formidable,  and  they  were 
used  with  a determination  worthy  of  a better 
cause.  They  consisted  of  two  elaborately  con- 
structed works,  mounting  together  twenty-two 
heavy  guns,  three  of  them  being  lOO-poundcra 
rifled ; four  other  batteries  mounting  together 
twenty  guns,  a large  proportion  of  them  being 
also  of  large  calibre,  and  some  of  them  rifled ; 
eight  steamers  mounting  two  guns  each,  and 
each  having  a rifled  gun,  with  a diameter  of  a 
32-pounder;  a prolonged  obstruction  of  sunken 
vessels  and  piles  to  thwart  our  advance ; and 
altogether  a body  of  men  numbering  scarcely 
less  than  five  thousand,  of  whom  three  thousand 
are  now  our  prisoners. 

“The  fighting  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  at  about  11  o’clock,  and  was  contin- 
ued till  dark.  The  following  morning  it  was  re- 
newed at  an  early  hour,  and  it  lasted  until  well 
in  the  afternoon,  when,  by  a bold  charge  of  our 
army,  the  rebel  flag  was  made  to  succumb,  and 
our  own  was  hoisted  every  where  on  the  Island 
in  its  place.  No  attack  could  have  been  more 
completely  executed ; and  it  was  juried  out 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
made  before  the  expedition  left  Hatteras  In- 
let.” 

The  rebel  Commodore  Lynch,  in  his  official 
report,  speaking  of  the  naval  battle,  says : 

“The  fight  lasted  continuously  from  10  a.m. 
till  half  past  5 p.m.,  throughout  which  the  sol- 
diers in  the  battery  sustained  their  position 
with  a gallantry  which  won  our  warmest  appro- 
bation. The  fire  was  terrific;  and  at  times 
the  battery  would  be  enveloped  in  the  sand 
and  dust  thrown  up  by  shot  and  shell.” 

The  killed  of  the  rebels,  who  were  protected 
by  well-constructed  earth-works,  according  to 
the  Richmond  Despatch , was  but  sixteen.  The 
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Union  loss  of  the  land-force,  according  to  Ap- 
pleton’s Encyclopaedia,  was  thirty-five  killed 
and  two  hundred  wounded.  The  joint  proc- 
lamation issued  on  the  18th  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough 
and  General  Burnside,  is  worthy  of  historic 
preservation,  as  showing  the  pure  patriotism 
which  animated  the  leaders  of  the  Union  army. 
It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

“The  mission  of  our  joint  expedition  is  not  to  invade 
any  of  your  rights,  but  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  close  with  you  the  desolating  war 
brought  on  your  State  by  comparatively  a few  bad  men  in 
your  midst.  Influenced  infinitely  more  by  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  than  by  any  show  of  elevated  rea- 
son, they  are  still  urging  you  astray  to  gratify  their  un- 
holy purposes. 

“They  impose  upon  your  credulity  by  telling  you  of 
wicked  and  even  diabolical  intentions  on  our  part — of  our 
desire  to  destroy  your  freedom,  demolish  your  property, 
liberate  your  slaves,  injure  your  women,  and  such  like 
enormities— all  of  which,  we  assure  you,  is  not  only  ridic- 
ulous, but  utterly  and  willfully  false. 

u We  are  Christians  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  we  pro- 
fees  to  know  full  well  and  to  feel  profoundly  the  Bacred 
obligations  of  that  character.  No  apprehensions  need  to 
be  entertained  that  the  demands  of  humanity  or  justice 
will  be  disregarded.  We  shall  inflict  no  injury  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  your  own  acts,  and  upon  this  you  may 
confidently  rely. 

“ Those  men  are  your  worst  enemies.  They,  In  troth, 
have  drawn  yon  into  your  present  condition,  and  are  the 
real  disturbers  of  your  peace  and  the  happiness  of  your 
firesides. 

44  We  invite  you,  In  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate 
yourselves  at  once  from  their  malign  influence,  to  return 
to  your  allegiance,  and  not  compel  us  to  resort  further  to 
the  force  under  our  control. 

“The  Government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be 
recognized,  and,  we  repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it 
desire  to  interfere  with  your  laws,  constitutionally  estab- 
lished, your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  prop- 
erty of  any  sort,  your  usages  in  any  respect **  , 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  surren- 
der, Sunday,  the  9th,  Commander  Rowan,  by 
order  of  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  with  four- 
teen steamers,  pursued  the  rebel  gun-boats  up 
Albemarle  Sound,  hoping  to  find  them  at  Eliz- 
abeth City.  This  was  a small  town  of  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Pas- 
quotank River,  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Reliable  information  had  been  re- 
ceived that  the  rebel  steamers  had  entered  the 
river,  and  had  undoubtedly  sought  refuge  at 
that  place. 

It  was  about  3 o’clock  Sunday  afternoon  when 
the  expedition  started  on  this  new  enterprise. 
The  following  steamers  composed  the  fleet: 
Delaware,  Underwriter,  Louisiana,  Lockwood, 
Seymour,  Hetzel,  Shawsheen,  Valley  City,  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  Commodore  Perry,  Ceres,  Morse, 
Whitehead,  and  Brincker.  It  was  about  for- 
ty miles  from  Roanoke  Island  across  Albemarle 
Sound  and  up  the  broad  bay,  called  Pasquo- 
tank River,  to  Elizabeth  City.  As  the  steam- 
ers pressed  rapidly  along  over  the  shallow  wa- 
ters of  this  vast  inland  sea  they  discovered  in 
the  afternoon  three  small  rebel  steamers,  to 
which  they  gave  chase;  but  as  the  darkness 
came  on  the  rebels  escaped.  There  was  a bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  which  the  flo- 


tilla steamed  slowly  and  cautiously ; and  a lit- 
tle after  8 o’clock  they  anchored  about  ten  miles 
below  Fort  Cobb,  where  the  rebels  had  a bat- 
tery, under  the  protection  of  whose  guns  the 
fugitive  fleet  was  clustered. 

In  consequence  of  the  tremendous  bombard- 
ment of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  haste  in 
which  the  pursuit  had  been  undertaken,  the 
steamers  were  but  slenderly  provided  with  am- 
munition, having  but  twenty-two  rounds  for 
each  gun.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  not 
to  waste  a single  charge.  Commander  Rowan 
assembled  on  board  his  flag-ship  all  the  com- 
missioned officers,  informed  them  of  his  plans 
of  operation  for  the  next  day,  and  enjoined  it 
upon  them  not  to  fire  a shot  until  the  order 
was  given,  but  to  endeavor  to  run  the  enemy 
down,  converting  the  steamers  into  so  many 
rams,  and  then  boarding  the  foe  to  engage  in 
a hand-to-hand  fight. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  10th,  the 
flotilla  weighed  anchor,  and  in  the  following 
order  advanced  to  meet  the  foe : The  Under- 
writer, Perry,  Morse,  and  Delaware  led  to  re- 
connoitre. On  their  right  flank  came  the  Ceres, 
followed  by  the  remaining  steamers.  Their 
object  was  to  run  the  battery,  for  they  had  not 
sufficient  ammunition  to  attempt  to  silence  it. 
Two  of  the  steamers,  however,  the  Valley  City 
and  the  Whitehead,  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
the  flotilla  had  passed  the  batteiy,  to  leave  the 
line,  and,  turning  back,  to  attack  the  rebel 
works  in  reverse. 

Fort  Cobb  was  on  a point  of  land  projecting 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  into  the  estuary,  where 
it  began  rapidly  to  narrow.  It  was  armed  with 
four  heavy  32-pounders.  The  rebel  Commo- 
dore Lynch  commanded  it  in  person.  There 
was  moored  opposite  the  fort,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  schooner  Black  Warrior,  which 
carried  two  32-pounders.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  flotilla,  almost  without  ammunition,  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  a narrow  channel  between 
the  fort  and  the  schooner.  Just  beyond  the 
battery  the  rebel  gun-boats,  all  prepared  for 
action,  were  drawn  up  diagonally  across  the 
river.  These  steamers  were  armed  with  80 
and  12  pounder.rifled  guns.  The  Union  steam- 
ers, in  passing  through  the  narrow  channel, 
would  be  so  crowded  together  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  but  that  every  shot  fired  by 
the  foe  would  strike  some  one  of  them. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a desperate  adventure  to 
attempt  to  thread  that  channel  in  the  face  of  such 
a force  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Indeed, 
the  rebels  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  the  fleet  to  accomplish  such  an  achieve- 
ment. The  scene  which  ensued  can  not  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Com- 
mander Rowan : 

“ Our  force  moved  on  silently  and  steadily, 
shot  and  shell  passing  over  the  vessels  in  ad- 
vance, and  falling  thick  and  fast  among  the 
vessels  in  the  main  column.  When  within 
three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the  battery  I made 
signal,  4 Dash  at  the  enemy!*  Our  fire  was 
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feetry.  Among  the  wounded  was  Midshipman 
Jackson,  who  was  taken  on  board  the  IletzeL 
where  lie  received  every  possible  care  and  at- 
tention. He  survived  hut  a few  hours,  and 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  his  rank. 
The  Delaware  boarded  and  hauled  down  the 
rebel  dag  of  the  Fanny,  which  had  been  de- 
serted and  set  on  fire.” 

In  this  impetuous  assault  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  battery  or  to  the  armed  schoon- 
er as  our  little  Beet,  regardless  of  the  storm  of 
shell  and  grape,  rushed  at  its  highest  speed 
through  te  channel  and  dashed  into  the  midst 
of  the  panic-stricken  rebel  gun-boats.  A hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued  with  revolvers,  bayonets, 
and  sabres  Many  of  the  rebels,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape,  leaped  iuto  the  water,  and  not 


then  opened  with  telling  effect,  and  onr  vessels 
put  to  their  utmost  speed. 

“The  enemy  seemed  to  become  demoral- 
ized at  this  unexpected  mu!  determined  move- 
ment. The  Black  Warrior  was  set  on  tire 
and  destroyed  by  her  officers  and  crew.  The 
fort  was  abandoned  as  the  head  of  mu*  col- 
umn passed  it.  A dash  was  then  made  at  the 
enemy  drawn  up  inside.  The  Perry,  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  Flusser,  took  the  flag-ship 
Sea  Bird  in  gallant  style,  running  her  down 
and  sinking  her,  making  prisoners  of  her  offi- 
cers and  crew.  The  Underwriter  made  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Beaufort.  The  Ceres  ran 
ahead  and  took  possession  of  the  Ellis.  Some 
of  the  crew  of  the  Ellis,  in  making  their  escape 
on  shore,  were  killed  and  wounded  by  our  mus- 
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a few  were  drowned.  The  straggle  was  short, 
desperate,  and  decisive.  Scarcely  fifteen  min- 
utes elapsed  after  our  fleet  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  foe  ere  the  victory  was  no  longer 
contested.  The  Black  Warrior  was  abandoned 
and  in  flames.  The  terror-stricken  garrison 
were  fleeing  precipitately  from  the  fort.  Four 
rebel  ships  were  burned,  one  captured,  and  two, 
escaping  from  the  vortex  of  destruction,  ran 
frantically  up  the  river.  In  this  spirited  action 
but  two  were  killed,  and  about  a dozen  wound- 
ed on  board  the  Union  fleet.  The  rebel  loss 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  ram  principle  was  on  this  occasion  very 
efficiently  brought  into  operation.  The  Com- 
modore Perry  plunged  into  the  Sea  Bird,  near- 
ly cutting  her  in  two.  The  Ceres  ran  down 
the  rebel  steamer  Ellis  and  boarded  her.  The 
Underwriter,  in  the  same  style,  captured  the 
Forrest ; and  thus  did  the  Delaware  assail  and 
seize  the  Fanny.  There  was  the  most  intense 
eagerness  on  board  every  Union  steamer  to  get 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  near  as  possible, 
in  contact  with  the  foe.  The  two  boats  which 
escaped,  the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  ran  up  the 
river,  and  entered  the  canal  which  leads  to 
Norfolk. 

The  rebels  who  escaped  from  the  gun-boats 
fled  to  the  little  village  called  Elizabeth  City, 
and  immediately  commenced  firing  the  princi- 
pal buildings.  Most  of  the  population  had  de- 
serted their  homes  under  the  delusion  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  bum  the 
place,  and  to  inflict  every  species  of  wanton  in- 
jury upon  the  inhabitants.  Commander  Row- 
an immediately  ran  three  or  four  of  his  steam- 
ers alongside  of  the  wharves.  As  he  ap- 
proached he  saw  a battery  of  field-artillery 
rapidly  retreating  down  one  of  the  streets. 
Some  of  his  men  landed  and  arrested  Lieuten- 
ant Scroggs,  an  artillery  officer  of  the  Wise 
Legion,  who  was  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
apply  the  torch  to  their  dwellings.  Several 
were  already  in  flames.  But  Commander  Row- 
an, as  soon  as  he  witnessed  the  Vandalism  of 
the  foe,  conscious  that  they  would  impute  the 
crime  to  him,  summoned  all  back  to  the  fleet. 

“ I immediately,  ” said  he,  “ ordered  all  our 
people  on  board  their  respective  ships,  and  that 
no  visitors  between  shore  and  ships  should  be 
permitted.  Some  of  the  defenseless  inhabit- 
ants, men  and  women,  came  to  the  wharf  to 
implore  me  to  save  their  houses  and  property 
from  destruction.  But  I refused  to  allow  a 
man  to  move,  knowing  that  if  I acceded  to 
their  request  we  would  be  charged  with  Vandal- 
ism as  incendiaries.” 

Commander  Rowan  assured  the  inhabitants 
that  he  came  not  to  injure  their  beautiful  vil- 
lage, but  to  give  them  protection.  Thus  en- 
couraged, as  the  terrified  yet  maddened  rebel 
troops  fled,  they  ceased  to  apply  the  torch,  and 
the  flames  were  gradually  extinguished.  Sev- 
eral of  the  best  buildings,  however,  and  among 
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them  the  Court-house,  were  destroyed.  The 
negroes,  at  all  times  and  every  where,  patri- 
otic, guided  by  almost  a divine  instinct  which 
enabled  them  to  see  that  to  which  the  poor 
whites  were  blind,  flocked  in  rejoicing  crowds 
to  the  landing-place,  with  exuberance  of  ex- 
ultation which  even  the  presence  of  their  sullen 
masters  could  not  restrain.  They  came  with 
their  baskets  loaded  with  poultry,  eggs,  and 
other  luxuries,  and  received  in  payment  high- 
er prices  than  they  asked.  Thus  terminated 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  though  one  of  the 
shortest,  naval  engagements  which  liad  thus 
far  occurred  during  the  war.  At  forty-five 
minutes  after  9 o’clock  not  a rebel  flag  could 
be  seen  floating  any  where.  At  six  minutes 
past  9 we  opened  our  fire  upon  the  gun-boats 
and  the  battery.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past 
9 the  schooner  struck  her  colors,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  rebel  garrison  fled 
from  the  fort,  waving  a flag  in  signal  to  the 
gun-boats  to  run  on  shore  and  save  themselves 
as  they  could.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  9. 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  Delaware  was 
moored  at  the  wharf  of  Elizabeth  City. 

Having  effected  the  destruction  of  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  and  other  governmental  stores 
at  Elizabeth  City  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  to 
Cobb’s  Point.  Three  days  were  then  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  military  works  and 
the  enginery  with  which  the  rebels  could  avail 
themselves  in  their  infamous  assault  against 
their  country’s  flag.  On  Tuesday,  February 
11,  Commander  Murray,*  with  four  steamers, 
was  sent  to  Edenton.  This  was  a small  town, 
of  about  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  of  some 
military  importance  from  its  situation  at  the 
head  of  Edenton  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chowan  River. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  about  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  12th.  Cautiously  they  entered, 
through  the  intricate  harbor,  the  Lockwood  in 
the  advance.  No  resistance  was  offered.  At 
half  post  ten  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
town.  A flying  regiment  of  artillery  took  to 
their  wings  without  firing  a shot  The  in- 
habitants also  fled  in  terror,  as  they  had  been 
informed  by  their  base  deceivers  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Elizabeth  City  had  been  surrendered 
to  indiscriminate  massacre.  These  foolish  fears 
were,  however,  soon  quieted.  A few  cannon 
were  destroyed,  a considerable  quantity  of  pro- 
visions captured,  and  after  remaining  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  they  were  visited 
by  the  authorities  and  others,  many  of  whom 
professed  sentiments  of  loyalty,  they  returned 
to  the  fleet.  Thus  the  spacious  waters  of 
Pamlico  and  Albermarle  Sounds  were  swept  of 
the  flag  of  the  rebellion. 

• Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  in  hla  Report,  a a published 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  sayB,  u Lieut.  Com.  Mur- 
ray.1* But  in  the  Report  published  in  the  Reb.  Record 
hi*  name  Is  signed  Maury. 
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TU*  PBINOK  OP  X\TNO. 


The  Foreign  Yamen  is  not  a very  princely 
looking  establishment.  A cluster  of  weather- 
beaten building*,  one  story  in  height,  floored 
with  brick,  and  glazed  with  paper,  exhibiting 
in  every  part  a md  sjnjctaele  of  dust  and  decay, 
while  in  the  front  court  a huge  tree,  complete- 
ly dead,  a suggestive  symbol,  stretched  it- 
leafless  branches  over  the  entrance;  it  looked 
more  akin  to  the  buildings  in  which  the  king 
of  Ashantee  holds  his  grand  palaver  than  to  the 
stately  edifices  of  our  Western  governments 
Since  then  the  mandarins  huve  been  tiring 
how  far  an  application  of  paint  can  bring  back 
its  departed  glory ; but,  alas!  no  artifice  can 
avail  to  restore  sap  to  the  withered  tree,  and  a 
few  days  ago  the  axe  was  applied  to  its  root  m 
obedience  to  the  mandate — “Cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  Y' — Jbti  vert  ant  omen 
fmmtc  ! 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Prince  Kung  is  a very 
prince iy-looki  ng  personage.  Though  of  Tartar 
blood  unmixed,  his  physiognomy  is  Chinese  of 
the  Chinese.  With  an  eye  of  most  celestial 
obliquity,  and  a nose,  whose  elevation  scarce h 
interferes  with  the  affectionate  glances  which 
one  organ  might  be  supposed  to  cast  at  its 
image  reflected  in  the  other,  his  features  are  n 
type  of  his  race.  They  tire  not,  however,  alto- 
gether disagreeable  as  an  index  of  the  inner 
man. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  KUNG, 

HIS  Prince, 


son  of  the  Emperor  Tau~ 
X kwang,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Hein-fung, 
uncle  and  guardian  to  the  present  Emperor, 
and  fur  more  than  three  years  Regent  of  the 
Empire,  whose  likeness  I herewith  inclose,  fills 
a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

Emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Court,  in 
i860,  to  suve  the  capital  and  the  throne  by 
prudent  negotiation  nt  a time  when  the  Em- 
peror %vas  flying  from  bis  burning  palaces,  and 
when  the  victorious  Allies  were  in  possession  of 
the  gates  of  Peking,  he  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time  the  central  figure  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  China.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  first  mul 
only  prince  of  the  blood  who  ever  condescended 
to  treat  in  person  with  the  feared  and  hated 
foreigner.  The  present  is  not  an  inopportune 
time  for  noticing  the  career  and  character  of 
this  distinguished  individual,  as  by  one  of  those 
sudden  revolutions,  less  frequent  in  Peking  than 
in  other  Oriental  courts,  he  has  lately  fallen 
from  his  high  position. 

I have  seen  him  on  two  occasions— -once 
when  onr  Minister,  Mr.  Burlingame,  went  to  the 
Foreign  Yamen  to  take  leave  of  his  Highness, 
and  again,  a few  days  later,  wliou  the  prince 
paid  Mr.  Burlingame  a farewell  visit  at  the 
United  States  Legation. 


Tli o ugk'Sfc p re s si  v e of  indolence,  they 
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also  bespeak  a prevalent  good -nature;  and 
though  in  repose,  they  settle  into  a heaviness 
which  suggests  the  predominance  of  a sensual 
element ; they  are  lit  up  with  flashes  of  intelli- 
gence when  he  begins  to  speak.  His  utterance 
is  extremely  rapid  and  evinces  acuteness  rather 
than  depth.  The  good  sense  which  makes  him 
willing  to  be  led  rather  than  a capacity  to  di- 
rect, constitutes  his  chief  merit,  and  well  were 
it  for  China  if  he  could  be  restored  to  his  lost 
dignity,  and  retain  it  until  his  imperial  nephew 
attains  his  full  majority.  That,  however,  can 
not  be,  for  though  he  might  be  reinvested  with 
the  title  of  Regent,  his  influence  is  gone  be- 
yond recovery. 

A few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  game  which  has  lately  occasioned 
so  much  shuffling  among  the  great  cards  in  the 
court,  and  in  which  the  Prince  has  been  a loser. 
The  two  empresses — one  of  them  the  chief  wife 
of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the  other  a concubine, 
who  became  mother  to  his  only  child,  now  ten 
years  of  age — were  nominally  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  with  co-ordinate  authority. 
The  real  power,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Prince  Kung,  who  bore  the  title  of  E-cheng- 
wang,  Prince-counselor. 

In  process  of  time  this  state  of  things  seems 
to  have  become  distasteful  to  the  imperial  la- 
dies, who  naturally  desired  to  be  something 
more  than  maternal  guardians  of  his  young 
Majesty.  Displeased,  too,  with  what  they  chose 
to  regard  as  the  arrogant  bearing  of  Prince 
Kung,  they  resolved  to  attempt  his  overthrow. 
Willing  instruments  were  not  wanting.  An  in- 
dictment was  trumped  up,  charging  the  Prince 
with  malversation  in  office  and  disrespect  to- 
ward his  Majesty ; and  an  edict  fulminated  in 
the  name  of  the  boy  emperor,  without  waiting 
for  a formal  trial,  stripping  the  Prince  of  all 
his  honors  excepting  his  hereditary  princedom. 
Had  Prince  Kung  attempted  resistance  he  must 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  more 
firmly  in  power,  or,  failing  in  that,  have  drawn 
down  utter  destruction  on  his  own  head.  The 
one  he  seems  never  to  have  sought,  and  the 
other  he  dreaded  too  much  to  provoke  it. 

All  unprepared  for  such  a crisis,  which  is 
the  best  proof  that  he  never  thought  of  en- 
croaching on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
bent  like  a reed  before  the  storm,  prostrated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  confessed 
his  faults  with  flowing  tears.  The  two  ladies 
knew  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him ; 
and  after  thrusting  him  into  the  very  dust  be- 
neath their  slippers  they  have  raised  him  up 
again,  restoring  one  by  one  all  his  offices  and 
titles,  except  that  of  E-cheng-wang , Prince- 
counselor — equivalent  to  regent  or  vice-regent. 
The  regency  is  now  in  their  hands,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  Kung-wang  an  instrument 
to  effect  their  purposes,  instead  of  their  being, 
as  they  seemed,  idle  pieces  of  court  pageantry, 
called  into  the  fore-ground  at  the  beck  of  the 
Prince. 

Two  kings  ruled  Sparta  with  great  harmony, 


and  two  Consuls  governed  Rome  with  great 
success;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
two  women,  educated  after  the  Chinese  fash- 
ion— i.  e.7  uneducated — can  succeed  in  man- 
aging the  reins  of  this  great  Government. 

When  the  Prince  came  to  the  Legation  to 
return  Mr.  Burlingame's  farewell  visit  ques- 
tions of  policy  had  all  been  discussed,  details 
of  business  settled,  and  nothing  remained  for 
his  Highness  to  do  but  to  say  his  novisrima 
verba,  and  have  his  likeness  taken,  as  a con- 
tribution toward  the  embellishment  of  a room 
in  our  Department  of  State. 

The  chief  mandarins  of  his  suite,  some  of 
whom  are  heads  of  departments  in  the  Govern- 
ment, were  also  taken ; and  as  the  process  was 
tedious,  the  Prince  amused  himself  by  looking 
at  picture-books. 

One  of  the  prints  seemed  to  strike  his  fancy. 
It  represented  two  girls  standing  in  a boat  and 
waving  a farewell  to  their  friends  on  shore, 
while  they  sung — 

“Our  bark  Lb  on  the  azure  main. 

Are  all  our  dreams  of  hope  iu  vain? 

And  Bhall  we  never  meet  again? 

Mine  own,  forget-me-not" 

The  sentiment  being  explained  to  him  he 
thought  it  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  or- 
dered Tung-ta-jin , Vice-President  of  one  of  the 
Boards,  a fine-looking  old  man,  and  a scholar 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  turn  it  into  Chinese 
verse.  This  was  so  promptly  and  successfully 
done  that  the  Prince  selected  another,  and  or- 
dered Pau-yuen, , a Manchu  of  still  higher  rank, 
to  undertake  the  task  of  versification.  We  ex- 
pected the  old  statesman  to  decline  or  make  a 
failure ; but  he  did  neither.  In  almost  as  short 
a time  as  I occupy  in  relating  the  circumstance 
Pau  produced  a neat  little  ode,  written  currente 
calamo , with  flowing  caligraphy  and  faultless 
metre ; and  without  being  defaced  by  a single 
erasure. 

We  were  interested  in  this  poetical  contest, 
not  only  as  a pleasant  episode  in  the  midst  of 
dry  discussions,  or  still  drier  formalities,  but  as 
a specimen  of  the  national  culture.  The  com- 
petitors were  not  two  shepherds  singing  rude 
distiches,  with  another  shepherd  for  their  um- 
pire, but  men  who  had  won  their  high  positions 
by  the  competition  of  the  pen. 

In  theory  the  door  to  civil  honors  and  emolu- 
ments is  only  opened  to  successful  scholarship ; 
and  the  system,  though  no  longer  administered 
in  its  original  purity,  still  has  the  effect  of 
drawing  able  and  accomplished  men  into  the 
public  service.  In  this  respect  our  own  Gov- 
ernment mighf  be  the  better  for  taking  a leaf 
from  the  experience  of  China. 

On  taking  leave  the  mandarins  assured  Mr. 
Burlingame  that,  though  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment treats  all  foreign  ministers  with  respect, 
they  had  never  given  any  one  such  signal  dem- 
onstrations of  personal  regard. 

Nor  was  this  altogether  the  language  of  adu- 
lation. By  his  affable  manners,  and  the  cordial 
interest  which  ho  always  manifested  in  their 
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welfare,  Mr.  Burlingame  succeeded  in  concilia- 
ting the  good-will  of  the  mandarins  in  an  un- 
common degree.  In  the  darkest  days  of  our 
national  conflict,  and  without  the  support  of  a 
single  man-of-war,  he  caused  our  flag  to  be  re- 
spected, and,  in  connection  with  Sir  F.  Bruce, 
he  initiated  a policy  which,  if  acted  on,  will  re- 
move the  old  jealousies  of  the  Treaty  Powers, 
and  combine  their  influence  in  the  laudable  en- 
terprise of  fostering  a new  civilization  in  this 
ancient  empire. 

May  our  next  minister  be  as  worthy  a rep- 
resentative of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  Ids 
country ! 

Peking,  June  1, 1865.  Wm.  H.  Mabtin. 


ELDERTHORPE’S  IDEA. 

INSANE  people  sometimes  have  very  odd  no- 
tions. I have  been  with  all  manner  of  de- 
ranged cases,  and  have  had  a chance  to  see 
many  things  which  surprised  me  wonderfully. 
There  is  such  cunning  and  penetration  in  many 
of  them  that  you  can  scarcely  believe  but  that 
their  minds  are  sound.  Some  will  hold  long 
conversations  with  you  as  intelligently  on  diffi- 
cult topics  as  a great  many  indiv  iduals  who  pro- 
fess to  be  very  learned,  and  even  more  so.  In 
one  of  the  asylums  especially,  not  far  from  this 
city,  I have  spent  considerable  time,  frequently 
visiting  it  to  study  the  characters  of  the  different 
patients  in  pursuance  of  their  separate  whims. 
One  in  particular  I became  interested  in.  He 
was  a fine  looking  man,  with  a high,  noble  fore- 
head, and  raven  hair.  He  was  apparently  in 
the  prime  of  life,  tall  and  straight.  There  was 
one  thing  I noticed  about  him  strange ; he  was 
continually  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  stopping  suddenly  now  and  then, 
and  bending  his  head  as  if  listening  very  at- 
tentively. 

One  morning  I went  in  the  public  room,  where 
he  happened  to  be.  He  walked  up  to  me  and 
took  my  arm. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  he,  in  a whisper,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  me  confidently  aside, 
“ the  power  that  I have  over  other  men?” 

“No,  Mr. Elderthorpe,”  replied  I,  wishing  to 
draw  him  out,  “What  is  it?” 

“Let  us  seat  ourselves  here  and  I will  tell 
you,”  said  he.  “ You  are  the  very  first  person 
whom  I have  honored  with  my  confidence  on 
this  subject,  for  I consider  you  an  honorable 
man,  incapable  of  betraying  what  I am  going 
to  tell  you.  Is  this  so  ?” 

I promised  to  keep  it  an  eternal  secret 
“Well,  then,”  continued  he,  “I  have  the 
power  of  hearing  any  thing  a person  says  of  me, 
no  matter  where  he  is;  that  is,  if  I have  known 
the  person  before.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?” 

“It  is  very  strange,  Mr.  Elderthorpe,”  said 
I,  “but  I can  not  disbelieve  your  word.” 

“Listen!”  exclaimed  he,  “and  I will  tell 
you  how  I first  became  aware  of  it” 

I suppose  you  know,  he  continued,  that  I 


have  always  been  very  rich,  having  been  the 
only  heir  to  the  fortune  of  my  father.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  I had  all  the  money  I could  wish 
for.  I had  a house  of  my  own,  with  servants 
ready  to  gratify  every  whim,  however  extrava- 
gant. But  an  idle  life  would  not  suit  me,  so  I 
established  myself  in  business,  more  for  the  em- 
ployment than  the  profits  which  might  come 
from  it. 

One  morning  I awoke  rather  late,  and  what 
was  my  surprise  to  hear  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen  talking  about  me. 

“I  wonder,”  says  Betty,  the  cook,  “ if  mas- 
ter is  awake  yet.  Here’s  the  omelet  and  steak 
all  getting  cold.  I never  saw  such  a sleepy- 
head as  he  is.” 

“Yes,  just  like  him,”  chimed  in  Susan,  the 
chambermaid;  “here  it  is  nearly  ten  o’clock, 
and  he  not  out  of  the  room  yet,  which  I must 
clear  up  if  it  takes  till  midnight.” 

“A  queer  Dick  master  is,  sure  enough,” 
struck  up  Thomas,  the  coachman.  ‘ ‘ Some  days 
he  will  order  the  carriage  to  meet  him  at  a cer- 
tain place,  and  then  come  home  hours  after  and 
want  to  know  where  the  deuce  I am.” 

I nibbed  my  eyes  in  astonishment  at  finding 
myself  awake  and  hearing  this  conversation.  I 
drew  the  curtains  of  my  bed  aside  and  looked 
out ; the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the 
window,  not  leaving  a doubt  but  that  it  was 
broad  daylight.  What  could  it  mean  ? They 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come 
outside  of  my  room  door  and  talk  in  that  man- 
ner. I lay  very  quiet  and  listened  with  all  my 
ears;  but  hearing  nothing  more  I rang  for 
Thomas,  who  acted  as  my  valet  de  chambre  in 
the  sickness  of  Francois. 

“Come,  come,  Thomas,”  cried  I,  as  he  en- 
tered: “it  must  be  very  late.  Bring  me  my 
stockings  and  dressing-gown  instantly!” 

“ All  right,  Sir!”  said  he ; “ nothing  gives  me 
so  much  pleasure  as  to  wait  upon  your  Honor.” 

“I  suppose  my  breakfast  is  cold  waiting  for 
me,  is  it  not  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  Sir.  I heard  the  cook  say  as  how 
she  just  took  it  from  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  as 
waqn  as  toast.” 

“Thomas,  I am  a queer  Dick  sometimes,  am 
I not?” 

“ Never  so  to  me,  Sir.” 

“ What,  not  when  I order  the  coach  to  meet 
me  at  a certain  place,  and  then  come  back,  hours 
after,  and  want  to  know  where  the  deuce  you 
are?” 

Thomas  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
He  stopped  brushing  my  coat  and  stared  at  me 
half  frightened. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“ I believe  your  Honoris  a witch,  sure  enough, 
or  else  have  the  ears  of  scandal.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  what  I am,”  said  I;  “I 
have  the  means  of  knowing  what  you  are  about.” 

I may  as  well  say  that  I was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  he  was  at  all  this,  although  I became 
all  the  more  convinced  of  my  newly-acquired 
powers,  which  I had  so  often  longed  for,  but 
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never  expected  to  realise.  I could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it. 

“If  it  is  so,”  said  I to  myself,  “what  an  ad- 
vantage I will  have  over  my  fellow-men !” 

I went  down  to  my  office  quite  elated.  There 
Dodge,  my  book-keeper,  was  busily  engaged 
posting  his  ledger,  while  the  diligent  clerks 
scarcely  looked  from  their  work  at  my  approach. 

“Good-morning,  Sir,"  said  Dodge,  looking 
up. 

“Any  thing  new?”  said  I.  “Nobody  been 
in  to  see  me,  has  there  ?” 

“ Yes,  Brown  was  in  a while  ago  to  see  you 
about  that  land  of  yours  in  Sussex  County.” 

“Well,  did  he  make  an  offer,  Dodge?” 

“ No,  Sir  5 but  there  he  is  now  to  speak  for 
himself.” 

“Ah,  good-morning,  Mr.  Brown!”  said  I. 
“ Glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you  to-day  ?” 

“Never  better,  Sir;  never  better.” 

“ Take  a seat  by  the  fire.  Folks  all  well,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you,  except  Sally,  who 
has  been  suffering  with  a cold  for  the  last  week 
or  so.” 

“That's  too  bad,”  said  I. 

“Mr.  Elderthorpe,  I came  to  see  you  about 
that  land  of  yours  in  Sussex  County.  How 
much  do  you  want  for  it  ?” 

“Let  me  see,  there  is  fifty  acres,  is  there 
not?” 

“ Yes,  just  fifty,  I believe,”  replied  Brown. 

“ Well,  if  you  wish  to  buy  it  you  may  have  it 
for  $5000.” 

“ I would  like  to  buy  it  well  enough,  but  not 
at  that  figure  I can  tell  you,  Mr.  Elderthorpe. 
I would  never  get  my  money  back.” 

“Oh  pshaw!  Brown,  nonsense,  nonsense.” 

“It  is  very  poorly  situated*  Sir.  The  barn 
and  other  out-buildings  are  not  good.  Besides, 
that  bog  in  the  centre  of  the  farm  is  totally  use- 
less.” 

“ Well,  Brown,  I’ll  tell  you  what  Til  do  with 
you ; you  may  have  it  for  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  cash.” 

“No,  no,  Mr.  Elderthorpe,  that  is  too  much 
yet.  I can  not  afford  to  give  you  more  than 
four  thousand  five  hundred  for  it.”  • 

“I'll  think  of  it,”  said  I,  “and  let  you  know 
by  to-morrow  morning.” 

Now  I told  him  this  on  purpose  to  test  my 
newly -acquired  power,  which,  although  I had 
before  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  I was  fearful 
lest  I had  already  lost.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
therefore,  I picked  up  a newspaper,  apparently 
very  intent  upon  its  columns.  It  was  not  long 
before  I heard  voices  ringing  in  my  ear. 

“Halloa,  Brown  !”  said  one  whom  I imme- 
diately recognized  as  my  friend  Jones. 

“Where  have  you  been?” 

“Just  come  from  Elderthorpe’s  office.” 

“ Did  you  ask  him  about  that  land  in  Sussex 
County?” 

“Yes,”  said  Brown.  “He  asked  me  five 
thousand  dollars  for  it  at  first,  but  I’ve  got  him 
all  right  now.” 


“ How  ?”  asked  Jones. 

“ Why,  I offered  him  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred for  it,  and  he  said  he  would  think  of  it, 
which,  with  Elderthorpe,  you  know,  is  just  the 
same  as  letting  me  have  it.” 

“ Is  it,  my  friend  ?”  said  I to  myself.  “ We’ll 
see  about  that.” 

“You  was  very  foolish,”  said  Jones  again, 
“to  offer  him  that.  Why,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
quagmire.  I would  not  give  him  three  thou- 
sand.” 

“Oh  pshaw!”  replied  Brown;  “you  don’t 
know  half  its  advantages.  There  is  to  be  a 
new  railroad  built  through  there  next  spring 
which  will  send  property  up  twenty-five  per 
cent.  That  place  is  worth  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars to-day ; but  I had  to  beat  him  down  as  much 
as  I could,  for  that  is  business,  you  know.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  I aloud,  “that  railroad 
affair  is  new  to  me.” 

“What  railroad  is  that,  Sir?”  asked  Dodge, 
the  book-keeper. 

“Oh!  one  I just  saw  here  in  the  paper,”  I 
replied. 

At  that  moment  Ned  Payne,  my  cousin,  en- 
tered. Ned  was  a young  man,  not  quite  as  old 
as  myself,  and  very  handsome.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  fascinating  about  his  dark  eyes.  I 
always  loved  him  as  a brother,  and  believed  he 
sincerely  returned  my  affection.  He  was  not  as 
rich  as  I was  then,  but,  as  he  was  the  only  heir 
to  my  property,  he  looked  forward,  some  day, 
to  independence ; that  is,  if  I died  without  chil- 
dren. 

“Bob,”  said  he  to  me,  as  he  entered,  “are 
you  going  to  the  party  to  night  ?” 

“I  didn’t  know  any  thing  about  it,  Ned. 
Where  is  it  to  be  ?” 

“ Why ! didn’t  I give  you  the  invitation  the 
other  day ! Why  no ! here  it  is  now !” 

“Miss  Diamond,  is  it  ? requests  the  pleasure, 
and  so  forth.” 

“Yes.  Are  you  going  ?”  asked  Ned. 

“ I guess  so.  I don’t  know  any  thing  to  pre- 
vent me,”  replied  I. 

“I  wonder  if  that  detestable  Miss  Dolly 
Smith  will  be  there.  I never  saw  such  con- 
sequential airs  as  that  young  creature  has.  I 
pity  the  man  that  gets  her.” 

Now  Miss  Dolly  Smith  was  one  whom  I pro- 
fessedly admired ; and  I was,  therefore,  a little 
irritated,  when  I said, 

“I  intend  calling  upon  her,  and  ascertaining 
whether  she  wishes  to  go  or  not.  I disagree 
with  you  in  your  opinion  of  her,  however,  for 
it  is  seldom  you  see  a more  agreeable  young  lady.” 

“Poor  taste,  Bob,  poor  taste!  But  you 
will  find  that  out  soon  enough.  Any  how, 
don’t  foil  to  be  there.” 

I promised  punctual  attendance,  and  he  went 
out.  I could  not,  at  that  time,  account  for  his 
gislike  of  this  lady,  in  whom  I saw  so  much  to 
admire ; but  I could  shrewdly  guess  afterward 
that  it  would  have  been  the  same  with  any 
other,  for  he  had  a very  particular  aversion 
to  my  marrying  at  all. 
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However,  I called  upon  Miss  Smith,  as  pro- 
posed, and  she  acquiescing,  we  were  soon  riding 
swiftly  along  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Diamond. 
Dolly  was  my  especial  favorite,  as  I said  be- 
fore. She  was  one  of  your  light  beauties,  or 
“blondes/’  as  I believe  society  calls  them, 
with  golden  hair,  and  merry  blue  eyes.  Be- 
sides this,  her  laugh  was  as  the  music  of  many 
waters,  her  lips  as  ripe  and  red  as  cherries. 
She  was  all  life,  good-nature,  and  fun.  Ah, 
how  I love  to  linger  on  her  charms ! 

Arrived  at  the  baH-room,  we  were  met  on  all 
sides  by  acquaintances,  who  were  eager  in  their 
salutations.  Before  the  dancing  commenced 
I became  involved  in  a debate  with  two  elderly 
gentlemen — Billings  and  Spencer— -on  politics. 
I evidently  had  the  advantage  of  them,  which 
Billings  was  not  long  in  acknowledging,  can- 
didly and  politely,  as  became  a gentleman : but 
Spencer  still  held  out  till  the  music  struck  up, 
and  I was  forced  away  by  the  young  ladies. 

“ What  a nice  man  that  Billings  is,”  said  I 
to  myself,  “while  that  Spencer  is  a regular 
boor!” 

But  just  at  that  moment  I heard  a buzzing  in 
my  ear,  and,  listening  intently,  though  unob- 
served, heard  the  two  I had  just  left  conversing 
together. 

“Isn’t  that  Elderthorpe  the  most  conceited 
fellow  you  ever  saw?”  said  Billings.  “I  was 
afraid  to  carry  the  argument  any  farther  for 
fear  of  getting  him  angry : he  is  so  weak-mind- 
ed as  to  take  offense  at  such  things.” 

“Oh,  you  hypocrite!”  said  I,  between  my 
teeth  ; “I  wish  I had  you  by  the  throat.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  asked  Dolly, 
at  my  side;  “you  grit  your  teeth  horribly.” 

“Nothing,”  said  I.  “Do  you  see  Miss 
Hamilton,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room?” 

While  I thus  distracted  her  attention,  I list- 
ened for  Spencer’s  answer,  expecting  to  hear 
something  perfectly  horrible. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  he,  “about  his  being 
so  weak-minded.  There  were  some  things  he 
brought  up  that  I found  it  pretty  hard  to  get 
over;  and  I had  to  talk  around,  talk  around. 
It  strikes  me  that  he  is  a smart,  sensible  fel- 
low.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  opinion  was  en- 
tirely changed  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  I took  oc- 
casion during  the  evening  to  shake  him  cord- 
ially by  the  hand,  and  ask  him  how  he  felt, 
while  I coldly  turned  my  back  upon  Billings. 
Both  were  at  a loss  to  explain  these  manoeuvres, 
for  I had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  concealing 
my  feelings. 

The  band  commenced  playing  a redowa  polka, 
and,  clasping  the  fair  Dolly  around  the  waist, 
we  whirled  around  the  room  together.  Al- 
though moving  so  rapidly  I could  distinctly  hear 
Mrs.  Braine  say  to  Mrs.  Guise  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room, 

“ Good  gracious ! just  look  at  that  Elderthope 
dance.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“My!”  replied  Mrs.  Guise.  “See  how  he 


throws  his  legs ; I wonder  if  he  calls  that  accom- 
plished.” 

“ Heavens  and  earth ! was  there  ever  such  mo- 
tions? I don’t  see  how  Dolly  stands  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Braine. 

“It  makes  me  mad  to  see  those  two  togeth- 
er. He  isn’t  half  good  enough  for  her,  with  all 
his  money.” 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  I took  occasion  to 
lead  the  blooming  Dolly,  hanging  on  my  arm, 
over  toward  that  corner. 

“Dear  Mr.  Elderthorpe,”  said  Mrs.  Braine, 
“allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  dan- 
cing— so  graceful,  easy,  and  accomplished.” 

I came  near  laughing  in  the  woman's  face. 

“I  must  confess,”  said  Mrs.  Guise,  “that  it 
is  a most  agreeable  disappointment.  Some  one 
told  me  that  you  had  never  learned  to  dance.” 

I turned  away,  scarcely  striving  to  conceal 
my  disgust. 

However,  after  passing  a very  agreeable  even- 
ing, I conducted  Miss  Dolly  home,  and  was  not 
long  in  seeking  my  bed.  There  I lay  awake, 
thinking,  thinking.  My  power  was  now  secure. 
I had  proved  it  in  a variety  of  instances.  Was 
I benefited  by  it  ? Did  I wish  to  shake  it  off? 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  know  exactly 
what  people  said  of  you.  What  an  advantage 
it  gave  one  in  all  business  transactions ! I was 
a superior  being  now.  I was  rich — independ- 
ent ; and  I did  not  care  for  any  one ; so,  with 
those  who  were  friends  on  account  of  my  mon- 
ey I would  have  nothing  to  do. 

While  I lay  in  bed,  thus  reasoning  with  my- 
self, there  came  voices  in  my  ear,  as  of  some 
one  speaking  in  a whisper. 

“Well,  Dodge,  what  have  you  done  for  me 
to-day?”  said  my  cousin  Ned,  whose  voice  I 
recognized  immediately. 

“Here  is  five  hundred  dollars  for  you,”  re- 
plied the  book-keeper,  “ which  I managed  to  get 
hold  of.” 

“ How?”  asked  Ned. 

“Oh,  in  making  up  my  cash  account,  I 
slightly  altered  one  figure,  and  this  is  the  result.  ” 

“You’re  a trump,  Dodge,  and  deserve  to  be 
richly  rewarded.” 

“ I generally  strive  to  help  myself,”  answered 
he,  complacently. 

“Good  God!”  said  I to  myself,  “what  does 
all  this  mean  ?” 

“Confound  the  man !”  cried  Ned,  my  cousin, 
whom  I had  always  loved  so  dearly;  “why 
don’t  he  drop  off?” 

“ Why  not  dose  him?”  suggested  Dodge. 

“ He  has  got  marriage  in  his  head  too,”  con- 
tinued Ned,  “which  will  be  death  to  all  my 
hopes.  D— — Dolly  Smith.  I wish  she  was 
in  the  infernal  regions!” 

“Why  not  dose  him  ?”  said  Dodge  again. 

“ Dose  him  with  what?”  cried  my  cousin. 

“Arsenic  is  good.” 

“ Too  sudden — too  sudden  !” 

“ What  then  ?”  asked  Dodge. 

“ I don’t  know.  I’ll  think  of  it,”  replied 
Ned,  gloomily.  “Good-night!” 
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“ Oh,  Ned,  Ned,”  cried  I,  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  heart,  “who  would  have  thought  you 
would  thus  return  my  kindness  !” 

I cursed  the  faculty,  which  I before  had  glo- 
ried over,  in  thus  making  this  thing  known  to 
me.  All  night  I tossed  to  and  fro  in  an  agony 
of  spirit,  most  miserably  wretched. 

In  the  morning  I arose  pale  and  haggard. 
Thomas  started  on  seeing  me,  but  as  I did  not 
wish  any  conversation  he  said  nothing.  Dodge 
saluted  me  with  his  usual  Good-morning ! but  I 
turned  ray  back  on  him  and  did  not  answer. 
My  mind  was  made  up  to  let  things  go  on  as 
usual ; I would  not  yet  explode  the  mine  which 
was  preparing  beneath  the  feet  of  the  two  col- 
leagues. I would  bide  my  time.  However,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  I took  occasion,  while 
Dodge  was  at  dinner,  to  cast  my  eye  over  the 
cash  account  of  the  day  before.  There  was  one 
entry  which  had  been  altered,  I could  now  see ; 
this  should  have  been  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  dollars ; instead,  it  was  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two;  the  six 
had  been  changed  to  a one.  I turned  back  a 
few  pages  and  noticed  now  and  then  a few  sim- 
ilar changes,  though  so  very  slight  that  one 
would  scarcely  notice  them  unless  their  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  them.  I saw 
enough.  I was  heart-sick,  but  enraged  at  the 
book-keeper  at  the  same  time.  I felt  like  tak- 
ing him  by  the  throat  when  he  entered,  but  re- 
strained my  feelings  and  sat  quietly  down. 

That  evening  I visited  Dolly,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  inquire  how  she  had  survived  the  fatigues  of 
the  ball.  I had  somewhat  calmed  myself  by 
this  time,  determined  to  take  things  easy. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Elderthorpc !”  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  opening  the  door  as  I rang.  “ Splendid 
night,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ It  is  so.  I don’t  think  I ever  saw  so  many 
stars  out,”  I replied. 

“Walk  right  in  the  parlor,  Sir.  I guess 
you’ll  find  Dolly  waiting  for  you.” 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a short,  plump  little  woman, 
more  than  an  armful  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
tall  and  slim  as  a bean-pole.  They  lived  in  a 
very  respectable  house,  neither  very  rich  nor 
very  poor. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Elderthorpe !”  cried  Mr.  &nith,  as 
I entered  the  parlor.  “ How  do  you  A?” 

“Pretty  well,  Sir,”  said  I.  “How  do  you 
find  yourself?” 

“First-rate,  Sir;  first-rate.” 

“ What’s  the  news,  Mr.  Smith?” 

“ Oh,  nothing  particular,  that  I know  of. 
By-the-by,  I hear  you  are  doing  a smashing  busi- 
ness.” 

“Pretty  well,  Sir;  I can’t  complain.” 

“You  must  not  overwork  yourself,  nor  con- 
fine yourself  too  closely,”  said  Madam,  affec- 
tionately. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Dolly  entered. 

“ Ah ! bon  soir,  Mademoiselle.  How  do  you 
feel  after  the  exertion  of  last  night  ?” 

“ Very  well,  thank  you ; and  how  is  my  es- 
cort ?”  replied  she. 


“Fine  as  a fiddle,”  said  I. 

“ How  witty  he  is !”  said  Mrs.  Smith  to  her 
husband,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

“ What  do  you  think  about  the  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble, Mr.  Elderthorpe ?” asked  Mr.  Smith;  “do 
you  think  they  will  ever  finish  it?”  This  was 
the  first  time. 

“I  think  so,  Sir,  if  they  keep  on  at  the  rate 
they  have  commenced.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right.  It 
will  be  a great  benefit,  will  it  not?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  it  will.  It  will  unite  Europe 
and  America  almost  as  one  continent.” 

We  talked  very  pleasantly  for  an  hour  or  so ; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  both  agreeing  very  readily  to 
any  proposition  I advanced.  Mrs.  very  affec- 
tionate ; Mr.  very  admiring  of  my  superior  qual- 
ities. However,  I arose  at  length,  telling  them 
I had  several  letters  to  write  that  night,  which 
could  not  be  put  off,  and  took  my  leave. 

“There  goes  a young  man,”  said  Mr.  Smith 
to  his  wife,  as  I left  the  room,  “which  I wish 
many  others  would  pattern  after.” 

“Good-night,  Dolly!”  cried  I,  as  I snatched 
a kiss  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  started  down  the 
street. 

But  I had  scarcely  gone  two  blocks  when  I 
heard  Mr.  Smith  say  to  his  better  half, 

“ What  an  egotist  that  Elderthorpe  is ! You 
can  flatter  that  man  with  impunity.” 

“ He  is  kind  of  soft,”  replied  Madam ; “but 
he  is  rich.” 

“ Now  about  that  Atlantic  Cable.  It  will  never 
get  through  in  the  world ; but  I did  not  dare  to 
tell  him  so,  he  is  so  full  of  himself.” 

“ He  is  not  full  of  himself  at  all,”  said  Dolly ; 

“ he  is  a sensible,  good-hearted,  generous  young 
man.” 

“ Ah,  there  spoke  my  darling !”  said  I to  my- 
self. 

“You  must  keep  on  thinking  so,  Dolly,” 
continued  her  father,  “for  whether  he  is  a fool 
or  not  you  must  try  youl  best  to  catch  him. 

Do  not  think  of  his  character  but  of  his  mon- 
ey.” 

“ Father,  I will  not  hear  such  language,”  re- 
plied Dolly,  indignantly.  “Mr.  Elderthorpe  is 
a man  of  unblemished  character.  I confess  I 
love  him  with  my  whole  heart;  and  he  loves  me 
too,  for  he  told  me  so.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  me  is,  that  he  is  too  far  above  me  as  re- 
gards wealth,  and  I dread  to  hear  the  world  say 
that  I am  trying  to  entrap  him  for  his  money. 

I sometimes  think  that  I will  tell  him  not  to 
visit  me  any  more,  though  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  do  so.”  And  here  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  left  the  room. 

“ Confound  the  girl,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “ what’s 
got  into  her?  If  she  should  do  any  such  thing 
as  she  proposed,  I would  do— I don’t  know  what ! 
Something  dreadful.” 

. “Oh  pshaw!”  replied  Mrs.  Smith.  “I’ll 
soon  persuade  her  out  of  that  notion.  But 
there  is  love  in  the  question,  on  both  sides 
too,  and  he  is  a most  cruel  master.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say,  ‘I’ll  do  this,  or  that,’  but 
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that  confounded  Cupid  is  bound  to  step  in 
and  interfere  with  your  plans.** 

“ Just  think  what  an  advantage  we  would  de- 
rive from  the  marriage ! She  would  have  all  the 
wealth  that  could  be  desired,  and  what  was  hers 
we  could  consider  ours.  Besides  this,  he  might 
drop  off  at  any  moment,  when  all  the  property 
would  fall  to  her.” 

“Sure  enough,**  chimed  in  Mrs.  S. 

“Don’t  let  her  dare  slight  him,”  cried  the 
lean  man,  “ or,  by  the  Eternal  Powers,  she  shall 
repent  it  !’* 

“Is  it  true,”  I cried  to  myself,  “that  all  so- 
ciety is  so  hollow  and  fickle  ? Are  all  my  ac- 
quaintances, who  appear  so  warmly  attached  to 
me,  but  friends  to  my  money  ?** 

Then  I became  enraged  at  the  vile  conversa- 
tion I had  just  heard. 

“Oh,  you  miserable  hypocrites!”  said  I,  in 
my  bitterness.  “ You  will  find  yourselves  most 
abominably  mistaken.  Yonr  daughter  is  a 
dear,  good  girl,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
I intend  to  marry  her,  and  make  her  happy; 
but  you,  you  low,  groveling,  worldly-minded  sin- 
ners, not  a cent  shall  you  ever  get  of  my  cov- 
eted wealth  if  I can  possibly  help  it.  I would 
be  content  to  die  this  minute,  and  leave  this 
weary  world;  but  I shall  pray  hereafter  to  live 
a hundred  years,  to  spite  you  two,  and  that 
other  one  whom  I have  always  loved  so  dearly.’* 
Here  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  hot  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks.  Once  more  I passed  a 
sleepless  night.  In  the  morning  I felt  so  worn 
out  and  wretched  that  I was  unable  to  arise, 
and  so  sunk  to  sleep  from  very  weariness. 
When  I awoke  the  doctor  was  by  my  bedside, 
and  I felt  consumed  by  an  internal  fire — fever 
had  fastened  upon  me.  How  long  I was  sick  I 
know  not ; but  it  was  more  than  a week  before 
I became  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  at  all 
— at  least  so  they  told  me  afterward.  I found 
myself  considerably  better,  though  very  weak. 
All  fever  had  left  me^  and  I had  not  an  ache 
nor  a pain  in  my  whole  body.  I had  never  felt 
so  happy  before. 

“ How  are  you  to-day,  dear  Bob  ?’* 

I started.  It  was  my  cousin  Ned’s  voice.  I 
tried  to  speak,  but  found  myself  unable  to  artic- 
ulate any  thing  above  a whisper.  I turned  my 
eyes  upon  him,  and  gazed  searchingly  in  his 
face.  It  was  full  of  pity  and  apprehension. 
Might  I not  have  wronged  him  ? perhaps  it  was 
all  imagination,  or  a dream,  which  made  me 
hear  that  conversation  between  him  and  Dodge. 
I tried  to  hope  so.  But  those  figures,  altered, 
would  come  before  me,  and  convince  me,  in 
spite  of  myself.  I turned  my  face  from  him, 
and  made-believe  sleep.  Some  little  time  after, 
the  room  being  all  quiet,  I heard  a soft  voice 
praying,  which  I knew  immediately  to  be  that 
of  the  idol  of  my  heart. 

“O  God!**  said  she  — her  voice  choked 
with  sobs — “save  him,  save  him.  Do  not  let 
one  so  good,  so  noble  and  generous,  be  cut  off, 
thus  early  in  life!  O God,  rather  let  me 
perish  in  his  place!” 


“Dear  Dolly,**  said  I to  myself,  “I  am  not 
half  good  enough  for  you.  But  hare  I then 
been  so  very  sick  ?” 

However,  a little  while  after,  Mr.  Smith’s 
voice  grated  harshly  on  my  ear. 

“My  dear,”  said  he,  “I  saw  Dr.  Spellman  to- 
day.  He  says  Elderthorpe  is  very  low  indeed, 
and  that  there  is  very  little  hopes  of  his  recov- 
ery.” 

“What  appears  to  be  the  disease?” 

“Brain-fever,  the  doctor  said.  If  he  dies  it 
will  be  death  to  all  our  hopes.” 

“I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  he  will  live;  it 
wonld  break  our  Dolly’s  heart  if  be  should  not,” 

“If  she  were  only  married  to  him  I would 
not  let  grief  quite  wear  me  out,  if  he  did  drop 
off.” 

I shut  my  ears  at  this  disgusting  discourse,  as 
it  irritated  me  and  made  me  worse.  Shortly 
after  I fell  asleep  and  awoke  at  nightfall  much 
refreshed.  As  I lay  awake  thus,  thinking  of 
nothing  in  particular,  but  gazing  vacantly  ont 
at  the  stars,  Dodge’s  detestable  voice  came  to 
my  ears. 

“Well,  Ned,  what  do  you  propose  now  ? You 
say  he  is  better.” 

“ Yes,  d— n it,  Dr.  Spellman  says  he  is  out 
of  danger,  if  he  is  kept  quiet.  Every  thing  seems 
to  be  against  me.  There  is  that  five  thousand 
dollars  to  be  paid  to  young  Boyd  which  I lost 
the  other  night ; where  am  I to  get  that  ? Can’t 
you  get  any  more  from  the  books  ?” 

“No.  Elderthorpe  has  grown  mighty  sus- 
picious of  late.  Just  before  he  was  taken  sick 
I noticed  him  scrutinizing  my  cash  account  very 
closely  several  times.” 

“Then  I must  resort  to  your  original  propo- 
sition.” 

“What?  do8ehim?”  asked  Dodge. 

“Yes,”  replied  Ned,  gloomily. 

“But  how?” 

“ I don’t  know ; do  you  ?” 

“Let  me  think,”  said  Dodge.  “There  is 
Francois,  his  valet  de  chambre ; we  might  cor- 
rupt him.” 

“ Good !”  exclaimed  Ned.  “ Will  you  attend 
to  it  ? You  shall  be  richly  rewarded  if  it  suc- 
ceeds.” 

“Yes,  leave  it  to  me;  I’ll  bring  all  out 
right.”  ft 

“WiH  you,  ray  friend?  We’ll  Bee  about 
that,”  said  I to  myself. 

Till  the  next  evening  appeared  to  me  but  as 
a few  hours,  when  I heard  Dodge  conversing 
with  Francis. 

“Francis,”  said  he ; “do  you  want  to  make 
a hundred  dollars?” 

“The  hundred  dollars  is  all  well  enough, 
Sir,  and  would  come  very  acceptable,”  said  he ; 
“but  there  must  be  something  else  behind; 
what  is  it  ?’* 

“All  I want  of  you  is,  to  put  a little  pow- 
der in  your  master’s  gruel  to-morrow  evening. 
Something  that  will  do  him  good.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  Francis,  significantly.  ‘ * Truly 
a very  little  service  for  so  large  a sum.” 
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4 4 It  is,  indeed;*  yon  could  scarcely  make  it 
easier.” 

“ But  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  I suppose, 
of  taking  a short  dance  on  the  tight  rope  after- 
ward ?” 

‘ 1 None  whatever,  if  you  administer  it  with 
skill.” 

“I  dare  say,”  said  Francois,  nonchalantly, 
“ 1 that  if  you  made  the  amount  five  hundred,  it 
would  inspire  me  with  a vast  deal  more  skill.” 

“Well,  111  call  it  five  hundred,”  answered 
Podge. 

“ But  if  you  made  it  a thousand,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  a failure.” 

“I  will  not  make  it  a thousand,  you  rogue,” 
said  Dodge,  angrily. 

“Oh  well,  then,”  replied  the  other,  “if  any 
thing  happens  to  Mr.  Elderthorpe,  Til  know  how 
to  put  the  authorities  on  the  right  track.” 

Dodge  saw  the  man  had  the  best  of  him. 

“ Well,  if  I made  it  a thousand,  what  pledge 
have  I that  you  will  not  want  ten  ?” 

“ My  word  and  honor.” 

“Truly  a precious  token.  Well,  I’ll  give 
you  a thousand  if  you  do  the  deed  successful- 
ly ; will  that  Buit  you  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Set  about  it,  then ; here  are  the  ingredi- 
ents.” And  they  parted. 

*' ‘ To-morrow  evening  is  it  all  this  is  going 
to  take  place?”  said  I to  myself.  “I  have  a 
good  mind  to  take  the  dose,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  myself ; but  no,  I’ll  live  and  disappoint  them 
all.” 

In  the  coarse  of  the  day  my  Cousin  Ned 
called  again. 

“Why,  Bob,”  said  he,  cheerfully,  “I  am 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better,  old  fel- 
low ! Expect  soon  to  be  out,  hey  ?” 

By  a great  effort  I controlled  my  feelings  and 
answered : 

“ I hope  so,  Ned.  I feel  like  another  man. 
Any  thing  new  out  ?” 

“ Nothing  particular.  Wherever  I go  peo- 
ple are  asking  me*how  you  are.  All  the  young 
ladies  I see  seem  thrown  in  the  depth  of  de- 
spair.” 

“Pshaw,  Ned!” 

“ It  is  so.  Is  there  any  thing  I can  do  for 
you,  Bob  ? — any  thing  you  want  that  I can  get  ? 
—any  message  to  send?  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  wait  upon  you.” 

“ Yes,  Ned,  there  is  one  thing  I want  with 
all  my  heart.” 

“ What  is  that,  Bob  ?” 

“ A true  friend,”  said  I. 

“Am  I not  one?”  said  he.  “I  have  al- 
ways loved  you  better  than  a brother,  Bob.” 

“I  hope  you  do,”  answered  I,  turning  on  my 
side  and  closing  my  eyes. 

I suppose  he  wondered  at  my  strange  man- 
ner— however,  I did  not  care  ; my  eyes  had  late- 
ly been  opened.  During  the  evening  Franpois 
gently  approached  my  bedside,  and  asked  if  I 
felt  like  taking  my  gruel. 

“ Yes,”  I replied. 


He  brought  it  softly,  with  a spoon  to  feed  me 
if  I wished. 

“Francois,”  said  I to  him,  “ taste  the  gruel 
before  you  give  it  to  me ; it  may  be  too  hot.  ” 

44  Oh  no,  Sir,  I know  it  is  not.  I can  feel 
by  the  outside  of  the  bowl.” 

“But  it  may  be  too  salt;  if  there  is  any 
thing  I detest  it  is  salty  gruel.” 

“Nay,  Sir,  it  can  not  be;  I saw  the  cook 
put  just  the  right  quantity  in  myself.” 

“Francois,”  said  I,  raising  myself  on  my 
elbow  and  speaking  in  a stern  manner,  “you 
are  a villain.  Taste  that  gruel  instantly  or  you 
shall  die!” 

He  was  awed  in  an  instant  and  fell  on  his 
knees,  saying,  in  a whimpering  manner, 

“Oh,  master,  hear  mo  patiently,  and  I will 
tell  you  all!” 

“ Get  up,  you  rogue ! Go  tell  the  base  cow- 
ard who  sent  you  that  I am  acquainted  with  his 
perfidy.  In  twenty-four  hours,  if  you  are  found, 
I shall  have  you  both  arrested.  Go,  Sir,  you 
have  not  much  time  to  spare !” 

****** 

Here  the  crazy  man,  who  had  been  relating 
this  story  to  me,  stopped  short  and  glared  at  me 
with  clenched  teeth. 

“ You  are  Francis,  you  villain,”  cried  he, 
making  a dash  at  me.  “Ah,  I have  you  now ! ” 

It  was  as  much  as  I could  do  to  elude  his 
grasp ; and  two  warders  coming  in  at  the  time 
it  took  the  combined  strength  of  us  three  to  force 
him  down  and  convey  him  to  a separate  apart- 
ment. 

For  days  after  he  raved  and  tore  around  in 
the  height  of  frenzy ; and  I was  told  I had  done 
very  wrong  in  allowing  him  to  tell  me  his  story 
at  all.  However,  I thought  to  myself  that,  al- 
though it  was  the  recital  of  a crazy  man,  there 
were  several  things  from  which  sane  people 
might  learn  a lesson.  Many  and  many  a time 
since  I have  thought  upon  Elderthorpe's  Idea. 


CONCERNING  RESTAURANTS- 

THE  art  of  cooking,  and  its  near  relative, 
the  art  of  eating,  are  nowadays  receiving 
more  than  usual  attention.  Next  to  having 
something  to  eat,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  cook  that  something,  so  that  good  digestion 
may  wait  on  appetite.  As  a people,  we  are  the 
worst  cooks  and  the  most  unwholesome  feeders 
in  the  world.  Hardly  one  in  a hundred  of  our 
cooks  can  broil  a steak  or  boil  a potato,  and  not 
one  in  ten  of  our  business  men  has  a correct 
idea  of  feeding.  Bolting  down  hot  rolls,  ren- 
dered chemically  destructive  of  the  stomach  lin- 
ing by  preparations  of  soda,  and  swallowing  hot 
coffee,  either  Mocha  or  rye  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  not  at  all  a good  way  of  breakfasting.  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda  is  very  well  as  a chemical 
agent,  and  is  a useful  article,  and  the  coffee  ber- 
ry and  rye  are  in  their  proper  places  very  good 
things ; but  we  take  them  in  such  a fashion  as 
to  convert  them  into  poisons  to  our  bodies  and 
vexations  to  our  souls.  We  are  fond  of  pies  and 
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tarts.  We  cry  for  pie  when  we  are  infants. 
Pie  in  countless  varieties  waits  upon  us  through 
life.  Pie  kills  us  finally.  We  have  apple>pie, 
peacli-pie,  rhubarb-pie,  cherry-pie,  pumpkin-pie, 
plum-pie,  custard-pie,  oyster-pie,  lemon-pie,  and 
hosts  of  other  pics.  Potatoes  are  diverted  from 
their  proper  place  as  boiled  or  baked,  and  made 
into  a nice  heavy  crust  to  these  pies,  rendering 
them  as  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  as  if  they  were  sulphate  of  baryta, 
a chemical  which  boiling  vitriol  will  hardly  dis- 
solve. Life  is  short,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  eating.  Thus  our  tables  become  rail- 
way-station counters,  and  we  devour  our  food 
as  if  the  conductor  were  outside  ready  to  cry 
“All  aboard.”  We  enjoy  less  than  any  other 
people.  We  have  no  time  for  even  our  pleas- 
ures. Pie  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  nervous 
unrest.  How  can  a person  with  a pound  of 
green  apples  and  fat  dough  in  his  stomach  feel 
at  ease  ? It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him.  The 
offices  of  the  digestive  apparatus  are  delicate 
and  nice.  That  foundation  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, a good  digestion,  is  not  to  be  had  by  swin- 
ish feeding. 

We  fry  our  food  a great  deal  too  much.  Flour 
fried  in  fat  is  one  of  our  delights.  Dough-nuts, 
pancakes,  fritters,  are  samples  of  what  we  do 
with  good  wheat  flour.  Fried  ham,  fried  eggs, 
fried  liver,  fried  steak,  fried  fish,  fried  oysters, 
fried  potatoes,  and  last,  not  least,  fried  hash 
await  us  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Altogether  it  is  a sad  sight  to  behold  a being 
in  human  form  sitting  at  the  feast  which  is  pre- 
pared for  him.  What  our  women  live  upon,  in 
addition  to  pies  and  fried  things,  is  a mystery 
deeper  than  that  of  back  hair.  Candies  cun- 
ningly variegated  by  nice  chemical  means,  and 
hollow  sugar-balls  filled  with  cream  and  sugar, 
and  chocolate  drops,  and  molasses  candy  arc 
supposed  to  form  part  of  their  diet.  No  won- 
der they  appear  sorrowful  of  countenance,  and 
that  their  cheeks  have  no  glow  of  health.  Like 
the  men,  they  take  potations  of  warm  coffee 
and  tea,  and,  it  is  whispered,  something  in  the 
way  of  alcohol  or  opium.  The  quantity  of  the 
latter  article  brought  to  this  country  and  sold 
here  would  not  disgrace  China. 

Here,  however,  this  kind  of  remark  must  stop, 
though  the  theme  is  endless.  What  we  wish  to 
say  is  concerning  restaurants. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  are  about  ten 
varieties  of  restaurants  in  New  York ; and  by 
restaurants  we  mean  places  with  tables  and 
chairs  and  plate  and  knives,  not  counter  eat- 
ing-houses. The  following  list  of  prices  for  a 
plate  of  roast  beef  will  give  an  idea  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  eating-houses : 


Ann  Street  Restaurant,  roast  beef  per 

plate 

6 cents. 

Nassau  St,  “ 

ti 

it 

tt 

8 

tt 

Fulton  St.,  low  class 

a 

44 

44 

10 

tt 

Fulton  St.,  better  class 

«t 

44 

tt 

12 

tt 

William  St,  low  class 

it 

44 

tt 

15 

it 

Fulton  St.,  best  class 

(4 

44 

tt 

25 

tt 

William  St,  best  class 

it 

ti 

tt 

80 

tt 

Beaver  St.,  good  class 

44 

ti 

tt 

35 

tt 

Beaver  St,  best  class 

it 

44 

tt 

50 

tt 

Union  Square,  best  class 

tt 

tt 

tt 

65 

44 

Roast  beef  is  taken  as  a standard,  it  being  the 
most  called  for  and  the  worst  cooked.  The  price 
of  the  dish  is  not  always  a guide  to  its  quality, 
the  20  cent  dish  being  generally  as  eatable  as 
the  65  cent  variety.  At  the  cheaper  houses  po- 
tatoes are  included  in  the  prices  above  named. 
At  the  expensive  houses  potatoes  are  charged 
from  5 cents  and  15  cents  to  20  cents  extra. 
An  economical  person  may  procure  a small  din- 
ner at  the  best  restaurants  for  $2,  or  may  get 
one  quite  as  good  down  town  for  65  cents.  For 


example : 

uiaox  SQUARE. 

Plate  of  beef 65  cents. 

Fried  potatoes -5  “ 

Bread 20  “ 

Spinach....' 40  “ 

Bottle  of  Scotch  ale 50  44 

2 dollars. 

WILLIAM*  STREET. 

Plate  of  beef 15  cents. 

Fried  potatoes. 5 1,4 

Bread  (gratis) 00  “ 

Spinach 10  “ 

Bottle  of  Scotch  ale SO  “ 


60  cents. 

The  William  Street  beef  will  be  better  cooked 
than  the  other.  There  is  a steamy  sodden  flavor 
about  the  up-town  dishes. 

Generally  people  are  not  disposed  to  grumble 
at  the  price  of  a restaurant  dinner  when  they 
merely  dine  there  occasionally.  It  is  the  home- 
less wanderer  who  has  nowhere  else  to  dine  who 
feels  hurt  at  finding  bread  charged  at  10  cents 
for  two  slices  whe*  that  is  the  cost  of  a whole 
loaf  at  the  baker’s. 

There  are  places  on  Broadway  above  Bleecker 
Street  where,  for  $1  50,  one  may  dine  and  have 
a bottle  of  red  w ine.  At  these  houses  the  cook- 
ing is  very  good  sometimes,  though  garlic  is 
usually  present  in  all  the  dishes.  The  table- 
cloth is  not  clean  though,  and  there  is  a dissi- 
pated look  about  the  premises.  Artisans,  such 
as  sign-painters,  house-decorators,  piano-key 
makers,  coach- varnishers,  upholsterers,  and  mu- 
sical professors  are  the  usual  customers,  with  a 
stray  gambler  or  two,  each  with  his  pigeon  un- 
der his  wing.  Further  up  town  are  the  most 
expensive  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  dining- 
places.  One  does  not  get  enough  for  the  mon- 
ey when  quail  are  charged  at  just  about  their 
weight  in  silver.  A usually  very  wary  and  dis- 
creet person  once  invited  two  ladies  to  sup  with 
him  at  one  of  these  places,  and  made  a neat  cal- 
culation next  morning  which  gave  the  above 
cost  for  quails  on  that  occasion. 

A bank  clerk,  of  generous  turn  of  mind,  has 
over  his  mantle-piece  a receipted  bill,  nicely 
framed.  The  amount  is  $55  75.  It  represents 
the  cost  of  a supper  for  himself  and  two  ladies, 
and  a boy  of  fourteen.  This  last  person  comes 
in  for  a great  deal  of  the  bank  clerk’s  dislike. 
It  appears  that  the  youth  ordered  dishes  with 
too  much  freedom,  and  had  to  be  carried  home 
with  too  much  Champagne  in  his  system. 

To  be  sure  one  finds  style  at  these  places. 
Waiters  who  resemble  clergymen,  with  large 
salaries,  soft  chairs,  cut  glass,  and  a splendid 
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view  of  a waterfall  at  the  next  table,  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  said  style.  Champagne  at  $6 
per  bottle,  red  wine  at  $2,  and  tooth-picks  at 
10  cents  each,  but  charged  in  the  bill  with  a 
dash  (— — ),  are  among  the  luxuries.  Dashes 
are  used  instead  of  items  in  the  bill,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  their  meaning  is  never  thought 
worth  while  with  a party  waiting  for  one. 

Many  wise  old  fellows,  however,  who  are  quite 
rich  enough  to  indulge  in  the  Union  Square 
way  of  doing  things,  prefer  to  dine  down  town. 
There  are  sundry  restaurants  near  Wall  Street 
where  Mr.  Omnium  can  find  good,  wholesome 
cuts  from  well-cooked  joints,  and  old-fashioned 
mealy  potatoes,  boiled  in  their  jackets,  and  com- 
forting beverages  in  abundance.  No  wonder  he 
has  no  appetite  for  the  family  dinner  at  6 p.m. 

Not  far  from  Theatre  Alley,  down  town,  is  a 
queer  old  French  restaurant.  You  descend  steep 
cellar  stairs,  and  enter  a low  and  not  nfee  smell- 
ing room,  with  sanded  floor,  hard  chairs,  and  a 
little  bar  tended  usually  by  a woman.  There  is 
an  alcove  at  one  end,  under  the  sidewalk,  formed 
of  oyster-shells  and  bits  of  tinsel,  and  sometimes 
a boy  with  a violin  will  seem  to  afford  music  to 
the  feast.  Before  “gold  went  up”  the  diner  du 
jour  at  this  place,  consisting  of  soup,  one  entree, 
and  cut  of  roast  meat  with  one  vegetable,  and 
cheese  with  bread  at  discretion,  would  be  had  for 
25  cents,  with  a pint  of  red  wine  at  12 J cents 
extra.  Now,  however,  the  price  for  the  “ diner” 
is  35  cents,  and  the  wine  20  cents — 55  cents  in 
all,  and  a very  cheap  and  good  dinner  it  k^with 
no  fried  dishes  and  no  pics.  The  wine  is  good. 
Hungry  people,  who  are  generally  cross,  become 
amiable  after  the  second  glass,  and  bow  to  Ma- 
dame as  they  depart  with  much  grace.  There  is 
an  inner  room  at  the  back,  and  when  the  door 
opens  in  the  afternoon  one  can  see  a goodly  ta- 
ble spread  and  long-necked  bottles  on  racks 
within,  and  after  a time  a portly  gentleman 
dropping  down  the  stairs  and  entering.  Madame 
bows  very  low  to  those  who  dine  in  this  room. 

The  German  style  of  cooking  has  its  lovers, 
and  they  fill  the  purse  of  many  restaurant  keep- 
ers. There  are  places  in  Broadway  where  sour 
cabbage  is  considered  a wholesome  and  proper 
dish  for  all,  and  where  “one  pancake!”  in 
Dutch,  is  the  waiter's  constant  cry.  This  prac- 
tice of  crying  one’s  dinner  is  not,  by-the-by,  very 
agreeable.  It  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  hear  the 
waiter  cry  “Broiled  quail,  currant-jelly,  fried  po- 
tatoes, Sauteme  on  6,”  and  “Corned  beef  and 
cabbage  on  6,”  when  you  happen  to  be  the  one 
at  table  5,  and  not  at  table  6.  “Ein  lager!” 
has  a solitary  sound,  and  betokens  thought  and 
reverie  on  the  part  of  the  one  ordering  it.  “ Zwei 
lager!”  means  fun  and  jollity.  The  Dutch  res- 
taurants are  noisy.  Lager  bier,  though  said 
not  to  intoxicate,  has  a decidedly  exhilarating 
effect  as  its  first  stage ; after  that  comes  a stupor, 
which  is  expressed  by  “tangled  hair.”  It  is, 
without  question,  the  most  miserable  stuff  that 
the  stomach  is  required  to  find  room  for. 

Greasiness  in  various  degrees  distinguishes 
the  German  dishes.  Dirt  in  all  degrees  is 
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present  at  the  German  restaurants.  Plates  and 
cups  with  pieces  chipped  out,  leaving  black 
marks  where  the  fracture  occurred,  and  knives 
which  know  no  cleaning,  are  always  to  be  found. 
When  the  grease,  which  is  so  freely  used,  takes 
fire  in  the  kitchen  below,  or  iff  the  rear  of  the 
dining-room,  there  is  a suffocating  odor  which 
attends  the  decomposition  of  afiimal  fat  dis- 
persed through  the  room.  The  air  of  the  street 
is  refreshing  after  a dinner  in  a German  eating- 
cellar.  The  coffee  is  good,  and  the  bread  very 
good  also.  The  butter  is  usually  a neat  mix- 
ture of  butyric  acid  and  lard.  It  is  not  whole- 
some. The  prices  are  generally  as  follows,  say 
for  dinner : 


Roast  veal 20  cents 

Fried  potatoes 10  44 

Pancake 20  41 


Total 6u  cents 


The  lager  bier  may  amount  to  as  much  more 
if  one  loves  that  particular  beverage. 

In  Houston  Street  and  in  Bleeckcr  Street  the 
variety  of  Restaurant  known  as  the  English 
chop-house  is  to  be  found.  Here  can  be  had 
stewed  tripe,  liver  and  bacon,  mutton-chops, 
porter-house  steak,  and  cuts  from  “joints.” 
The  bill  of  fare  is  a written  one  hung  up  at  the 
bar.  The  prices  are  moderate,  and  the  food 
better  cooked  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other 
eating-houses.  There  is  a wholesome  and  ap- 
petizing taste  to  the  English  dishes.  Though 
they  fry  a little  there  is  always  to  be  had  broiled 
chops  and  a genuine  “broiled  steak” — a thing 
of  beauty  unknown  to  most  American  house- 
keepers. On  tripe  days  those  who  like  to  fill 
their  stomachs  with  that  of  another  animal  are 
accommodated.  English  pickles,  not  made  green 
with  copper  oxyd,  are  furnished  gratis.  A lit- 
tle dinner  costs  as  below : 


Birloin  steak  or  cut  of  joint 40  cents 

Fbtat>es,  boiled,  with  bread — 44 

Bread  pudding 10  u 

Glass  of  ale  or  dish  of  tea 10  44 


Total GO  could 


Half-and-half,  or  “ arf-an’-arf,”  in  the  En- 
glish, is  a standard  drink.  Tobies  of  ale,  at  10 
cents  the  toby,  are  always  being  cdlled  for. 
Altogether,  it  is  a good  place  to  dine  at  after 
going  the  rounds  of  the  other  houses.  Poached 
eggs  and  Welsh  rarebits  give  a sporting,  noisy 
tone  to  the  house,  and  the  visits  of  gentlemen 
distinguished  in  the  ring  render  a dinner  ex- 
citing. Generally,  however,  the  landlord  main- 
tains good  order  in  the  room,  and  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  fighting  his  own  battles,  being  big  of 
musdle.  The  customers  are  rather  noisy  at 
times,  and  given  to  profane  swearing.  In  one 
case  the  writer  found  that  the  man  at  the  next 
table  swore  at  the  rate  of  22 i oaths  per  minute, 
or* say  1350  per  hour,  without  any  visible  pro- 
vocation, but  merely  from  habit.  Another  man, 
who  might  have  been  a horse-dealer,  also  was 
very  profane,  but  his  oaths  were  of  the  vicious 
kind,  and  the  landlord,  with  an  oath,  reproved 
him  for  his  conduct.  The  gamblers  who  come 
in  to  dinner  are  quiet  and  civil. 
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uccoaat  of  Wjiine  pf  the  principal  incidents  connected  with  j allcnyed  tO enroll 

H>.l»Kuitm^  niyMf  uj  wh  *vtrnt*  n*  n<»ar  Sbati^  | with  their  askance  cmlv,  & town  rmitK-d  *S-*v>n- 

h»i,  uoa  Uv  «rn  ! kc0It&  thirtv  n)iiw  jn  if.  direct  Un^  f-n*  is  re- 

pun  of  Ui*  r*i««tlal  fimpim  it  wm»  t.h*r.  wtaftn  dl#.  j f hty»  on  account  nf  arciutou*  to 

itaguifthiid  ifHmiht'lvtt!,  parttcnlitrly  In  tlie  military  inorcr  J H,  fifty  trom  Shanghai,  00  it  ^tjal  !<yidiwg  t*> 
mflute  nittA;  i.»  aupproM  » hi  a ^rwit  rcvnimlou -g.B.)  ! th^tr  cilry  from  the  take  Thi-bovi  The 

WARD,  a former  associate  of  Walker,  the!  ugroed  on  wcnithut,  if  yaccessfhl,  Ward  i?.i>  ?e- 
filibuster,  during  ..his  South  .American  rufee  n further  force  of '1000  **nd  ^ir 

expedition*  sxm  tho  fim.Am.erieim  or  fekropeap  BjV^i>Cua  of  American  ofilccwf  lu?  Mabuys 
wfio  rose  to  ilj5tmctinrv;an<r  found-  favor  jf>-  t}iA  were  % bo  paid,  ami  him&df  gtt&cumtfr-  tv- 


^ m.,.  mm  . pmv  pump 

the  Impc.ri»fi.m.,..He'land^l  .in  Shun^  ! wiWied.  ; 
tmi  in  the  latter  pmt  of  Th‘>0, nod  ftmling  Wi  t&ionfceotfg,  the  town  which  Ward  prom^J 
: limployipcti t ; iMfu,  offa^d  .KH  *^fyice< . W-ihfr!  was  well  fortified, , bdcKcd  by  a wall 

Viceroy  of  ibe  ^fbv|nc^  The  Xaepie^  ; were  I 'fonr  rndes  in  extern  and  non  here  lass  t hmi  fort? 
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canals:  at  each  of  the  fom  entrAlij^\  through* 
the  vails  "where  the  cmujl eiliered  the  cxty  was- 

a gate-,  it? variably  closed  ar  tdjfbfc  ami  opened 

before  &*  mu  Moreover*  wan  :u  garrison 
of  4000  Taepipgs  in  ftinciedseeuriiy  with! it  the 
walla.  Ward  perfectly  tmdersiood  i\Us  .{line  and 
manner  in  winch  the  st^caKlcd  wiUer^giifces  were 
opened,  and  proceeding  pp  the  canal  with  his 
■fifty  men  in  boats,  he  wails 

of  Nooftkeong  three  hemf^hofore  dawn,  |tod  qui- 
et 1 y jiosrf'd  hi*  men,  fourteen  nfc  mndi.  gate,  ex* 
cepfibg  ay  the  iuurtlu  where  him  seif  stood 
with  tiu:  remaining  eight. 

Hti  orders  previously  given  W the  Malays, 
wm  e to  lid  Concealed  five  minutes  after  the  gates 
were  thrown  dpenv  so  j*s  to  if&mv  giumltarmous 
actipxi  among  the  four  diU&fiimwiis.  add  then  to 
rush  m&it'ft  m tnfent  nwe  and  idmali  as  p*»s- 
\ w fe:  the  nearest  huiUhng*,.  to  kill  ail 
that  vvera  make  for  the  centre:  of 

the  iowfty $h*<*fea rgl tig  thtnv  muskets,  and  create 
iis  #rnafc  n|iP6dr  itnd  pknie  as  possible  Sv- 
en' rhing  -laswemf  ad-mmibly  1 The  gates  were, 
opened  at  the  usual  hour,  and  within  one  or 


leaving  a very  thing  behind  them  Numbers 
were  killed,  itfutfe  whodid  escape  y^efe  glad 
to  do  so  without  iiras  am!  even  without  cloth- 
ing,  A force  of  Mandarin  troops  tim*  hml  been 
held  in  muliwes^  in  antuipution  of  Wnrd^  sne- 
ers, were  put  in  charge  of  the  town*  and  ever 
after  retained  it 

WnrdV  first  Cti £c$&*  wo$  ?%ty  Opportune,  The 
Viceroy  soon  placed  i inpUcit  .vprrtVdrmce  fv  him, 
and?  quite  CuuH?«rv  uj  the  run ud  CkitfCA*  prac- 
tice iir  such  in'm'.k .fed Ailed  10  the  letter  *1u>  piw'*- 
ises  he  had  made*  to re ward  rite  captor-  in  ilm 
event  of  the  attack  on  Nootik^rig  proving-  *.>hv. 
cessfhh 

From  1000  In  1 t&a  fhttn  a year  Ward  luid  ilia 
farce  raised  to  3(100 : ofgimisted  it  into  fiimrrie.ms 
mid  Jmrtatip^  cs&felishi'd  n *y&fci*rr>  d&jta- 
emit  i feed  re d guivrdp tecs  ftc-tM-  p?K$ar  jyiy - 

rnent  of  pfticef's  *nd  fttfcpy  pud  bmdxy  iKi  liftle 
army  as  ailfc&pl  Aft  A aerviehabiir  «&  $•-$**&& 
that  sue  could  po^Ody  bv  i*<  en- 

counter* with  the  Twa pings  Ward  w'ns  invar kx- 


3 


■ . 


<» 


K9S 


<3&K$£Af>  auTiorvvw^, 


Mr  micefc^ful  • m tmu?!i  so*  in* jee.d,  rh At  the  ; romnwind  *>f  the  “ Soonh<.wa> &$  it  not* 
force  foou  sofmml  fV»r  tawdf  rUc  name  *>V  ^ The  tow  emth/d,  from  she-  r>a:t  of  m toifijg  q^ufirwi 
JhyificiMitdf  * •;*$  *di  ■ it  liiJpt  &?  the  time  t>f  irk  in.  tlya«;  toumv’.  Be. ' 

'iaal  dFbaodm*ntY  mWwuhslandthg.  several  de* ; than  Ward;  routed  the  ’rehete  in  ex  ery  en-age- 

if  u i tot  ill rlf  -*1 T! . W.jpfl’o  ! mnnf  <■  A*i:l  i »n  mi<i  rwTrtn«)li  IT*  ff  rill -fiill  IT  n'l t fl 


a hiiMir^y/^.  Chinese  sotycct  -;  rcc thn  or-  • nrt^rgnrikr*/},  ami  farmed.  hulfottirVcd  fnetb 
del’  of'  tMtil»dann  of  ihja  lleti  Eutiou  j wu«  pro- j’Fte  d^f^ntT  though  Ivriugirigr  m»  fwifiMp 
son  ted  Witft  # tract  of  laminotir  -Soon-  fturg&rmpi  put  tin  emtl  lor  a while  tp  ilw  jtftify; 
kfiOt%  #£m%  of  lm  ftrfit  rirtv*ryf  further  i ping  incursions  m tfi<?  pm;*’! nee  of  Khuvj-#u. 

one  of  thb  ftt&  At  hhostx  in  ii sot-  ] The  Force  was  {dated  in  winter-banner^  iuStW- 
>(ciDohi  at tfu»  Utter  Ucii^’^'^vftte  \ keoh^,  and  remained  l here  tjulerfr  tor  -j&baje 

gift  V*>f  dte  Fo^trfS.  ; ' 7 ; \ '•  * j | tDOirth^  . 1 '' 

All  ^v.ni:  «v«fl  till  OcJohcr,  V8(»*2.  Zfvrny  firing;  j CtfinaiderAbifj  inrcirokKtv  hnd  existed  ■ fot  a 
iHWg&yt**.  the  lm}K?fttd  *£u&.*-9n<l  ]fcw  ‘ ttfemths-  past,  sdiict*  $frrr$ptfr»e '*  f^x^imt 

tC.l  I..  I l.A/t  1/...  f 1 V>.  it  « UIUO.WDH*  * ll » . 4 Ti 


Ward,  <viio  Uml  s&Y&nl  jihief  f^ion  wounded, 
was  .m  4 fair  wny  h>  dnruXbr?,  TiiCpmgs  com 


d<&$rhd?r  when  Ire  TeivuYed,  9^  pf  that 

monih.,  a wound  kts  id ih  lower  paV* *#  i.feV'Arora- 
ivh,  which  (ifoved  fataL  Ho  died,  !*nfjV,rjng 
frre:u  ywyo.  wdhin  iwvtitv-fbur  iioiim  ■ 

BurcY5Ymev  a ^elir^iucated  raah  of  fiift  af*il- 
iljenj  pitiv  an  Arnerieati,  STiCceeded  A^urd  in  thV 


to  the  comtrtrtiut,  in  the  joavmtW  of  tilt  :oSihets> 
and  men.  KonwifhsiandiTig  nr^nt  and  re- 
peated raqtiOsT?  t>um  Burp^me.  step*  weto 


mutinous  the  ttpnerivl,  to  save  the  threaten*  d 
pillage  of  Soon  kcoajj,  ns  a last  resource  dt> 
terrriined  to  ?p  iii  person  and  demand  a ?um 
sritHdent  to  pay  the  whole  contingent  *,  And  Vn 
the  event  of  his  vfoim  ty;*ng  unattended  to  he 


rti; 

' » * 
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prepared  himself  to  take  by  force  that  to  which 
he  was  fairly  entitled. 

Embarking  with  one  company  of  picked  men 
he  went  down  to  Shanghai  by  boat,  and  marched 
to  tfie  house  of  the  Mandarin  who  acted  as  bank- 
er to  the  Viceroy,  and  who  usually  furnished  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  Force. 
The  Mandarin  acknowledged  having  the  neces- 
sary sum,  but  refused  to  give  it,  as  the  Foo-tai 
had  not  authorized  him  to  do  so.  Burgevine 
pressed  his  claim,  alleging  that  if  he  returned 
without  funds  Soonkeong  would  be  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  all  control  over  the  men 
being  lost,  Shanghai  itself  would  not  be  safe 
from  outrage. 

No  arguments  availed ; the  Mandarin  was  ob- 
stinate and  grew  impertinent ; Burgevine  lost  his 
temper,  and  in  a fit  of  rage  struck  the  old  fellow ; 
and,  calling  to  his  assistance  the^company  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  carried  back  to  his  boats 
all  the  treasure  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the 
banker’s  house.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Soonkeong  and  paid  every  officer  and  man  up 
to  date,  and  balanced  the  accounts,  leaving  him- 
self, however,  unpaid,  there  being  11,000  taels 
(15,000  dollars)  short  of  the  amount  required. 

The  Foo-tai,  highly  incensed,  without  delay 
dispatched  to  Pekin  a request  that  Burgevine 
might  be  arrested  and  summarily  dealt  with. 
The  General  had  refused  to  resign  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  Foo-tai ; and  the  latter  had  po 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  his  mandate,  see- 
ing that  Burgevine’s  little  army,  devoted  to  their 
Leader,  were  in  every  way  a match  for  any  force 
the  impotent  Viceroy  could  bring  into  the  field. 

The  Emperor  refused  to  interfere,  and  Burge- 
vine deemed  it  best  to  resign  and  go  himself  to 
Pekin,  in  the  hope  of  recoveringhisownpay,  even 
if  he  could  not  obtain  an  Imperial  decree  re- 
instating him  to  his  former  command.  Mean- 
while Major  Holland,  an  officer  of  the  British 
marines,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Soon- 
keong Force.  He  immediately  started  for  a well- 
fortified  town  named  Tai-tsang,  in  the  possession 
of  the  rebels,  and,  disdaining  all  advice,  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  wholesome  recommenda- 
tion of  his  subordinate  officers  that  he  should 
make  preparation  for  retreat  in  case  of  a defeat. 
Despising  the  enemy  and  feeling  confident  of 
success  he,  without  any  preliminaries,  advanced 
his  artillery  within  200  yards  of  the  town  and 
opened  on  the  walls  with  the  intention  of  form- 
ing a breach.  The  ground  was  swampy  and  the 
guns  were  only  got  into  position  after  consider- 
able exertion ; the  regiment  that  supported  them 
suffered  severely  from  the  rapid  volleys  kept  up 
by  the  Taepings,  who  at  that  short  distance  could 
concentrate  a well-directed  fire,  even  with  their 
inferior  weapons.  After  a few  rounds  had  dem- 
onstrated the  injudiciousness  of  placing  artillery 
so  close  to  the  walls  even  for  breaching  pur- 
poses, Holland  saw  the  necessity  of  retiring  a 
few  hundred  yards ; this  retrograde  movement 
inspired  the  Taepings  with  courage,  and  when 
they  made  a determined  sally,  first  the  artillery- 
men deserted  their  guns,  then  the  regiment  sup- 


porting them, seized  with  a panic  that  soon  com- 
municated itself  to  the  whole  Force,  fled  in  con- 
fusion, leaving  the  artillery  stuck  in  the  mud. 

Holland,  seeing  the  rout,  made  no  attempt  to 
rally  the  men,  but  hastening  to  a boat,  left  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace  with  the  greatest  imagina- 
ble speed,  stopping  nowhere  till  he  arrived  in 
Shanghai,  from  which  place  he  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation and  sailed  immediately  for  England. 
The  stampede  was  ludicrous  to  an  extreme ; all 
made  for  Soonkeong,  the  foremost  arriving  there 
in  seven  or  eight  hours  (the  advance  had  occu- 
pied three  days),  pursued  the  whole  way  by  the 
exultant  Taepings,  who  made  indiscriminate 
slaughter  among  the  flying  and  demoralized 
mob. 

This,  the  first  repulse  sustained  by  the  4 ‘In- 
visibles, **  did  more  harm  to  the  “ Imperialists'* 
than  hundreds  of  the  monthly  defeats  suffered 
by  the  undisciplined  Mandarin  troops,  for  the  val- 
uable artillery  lent  to  the  Force  by  the  English 
Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Taepings, 
who  previously  had  used  nothing  but  their  own 
villainously-made  ordnance. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Brigadier- 
General  Staveley,  commanding  the  British  forces 
in  China,  his  brother-in-law,  Major  Gordon,  a 
promising  young  officer  of  Engineers,  succeeded 
Hollajud.  Gordon  having,  a few  years  previous 
to  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  surveyed  very 
carefully  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  appointment.  No 
sooner  was  he  in  command  than  he  made  vigor- 
ous exertions  to  re-establish  discipline  among 
the  officers  of  the  Force ; through  the  good  offi- 
ces of  Staveley  he  procured  more  and  better  ord- 
nance and  ammunition,  pontoons  and  ladders. 
Recruiting  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  in 
less  than  one  month  the  contingent  was  on  a 
firmer  footing  and  better  available  for  active 
field-service  than  it  had  ever  been,  even  under 
Ward. 

Gordon  now  advanced  against  Tai-tsang,  but 
on  his  way  was  met  by  a deputation  of  rebels, 
who  offered  to  place  the  town  in  his  hands  if 
the  garrison  he  w'ould  send  to  take  possession 
should  consist  of  Mandarin  soldiers  only,  not  of 
the  Soonkeong  Force.  He  complied  with  their 
terms,  which,  in  addition  to  the  preceding,  con- 
tained a proviso  that  the  Taeping  garrison  should 
march  out  bag  and  baggage. 

Dispatching  a force  of  1000  Mandarin  sol- 
diers to  garrison  Tai-tsang,  he  pushed  on  to 
Quin-san,  eleven  miles  distant.  When  writhin 
two  miles  of  the  latter  towi^  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  massacre  of  the  Imperialists 
who  had  been  6ent  to  occupy  Tai-tsang.  They 
had  entered  the  place  before  the  Taepings  had 
retired ; and  no  sooner  were  they  in  than  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  every  man,  including  one 
American  and  two  Europeans,  massacred ; not 
a soul  escaped. 

Gordon  in  haste  retraced  his  steps,  and  hav- 
ing made  his  arrangements  overnight,  the  next 
morning  commenced  a furious  cannonade  on 
two  parts  of  the  wall,  distant  from  each  other 
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c>no  mile,  hi  fiviflt  hoim  :ko,th  bVoarfccs  wore  repeatedly  changing.  his  base,  h*  prevented  rbo 
prortkfcble,  whim  ft  ^gtred  and  real  assault  ww  [/Raspings.  from  <^ifcpvroii^  w:  " fee  ituendotf 

Ordered*  Both  Areft; r*Jp»ikKl  viriib  khrere-ddsa,  making  tite  assault.  TUfstfbfee  under  his  tfotia- 
3^>ie.  gained,  con  fttl^nrc  from  | umnd  *i'nst$ted  of  I500i>  dlseipliaetf  Cfcinameist. 

their  We  Uve  v Holland,  and  dreading  afftlcred  by  H«0  European*  and  Anttncan*  *md 

Qonirm«  nbpju  fought  with  unexampfod  | 30,000  umliM^jilbed’Clijiiaisscti,  tinder  .the  etna- 
valor,  A ft  <*t her  mul  aiitahcr  assault  waa  orde red  j tuatnl  of  Mandarin  Chmg,  Who,  in  the  ftref  ha- 
m\(i  T|t> . A fourth,  undercover  Utance  n rested,  w us  now  a at&nch  and  tceilous 
01  a tp.usjcndnu*  tire  flttm  the  coniinu.eiiff  ortil- 1 supporter  of  ijia  itjipcfiaiiks; 
h:ry  and  wo  .^ma ll  skameis  anchored  m the  A flight  bombardment  wafa  kept  up  .for.  three' 
fiver,  sustained  rill  tile  head  of  the  assaulting  days,  and  all  were  ms  ion*  for  the  a&Qiult,  f&l- 
Column  wits  actually  Imlf-wny  up  the  breach,  j Gordon  gave  no  orders  to  hreseh.  On  the  Isfc 
proved  mon>  ^ucceisfuh  A MgnKoit  jbcihg  ef-  of  June,  having  received  intimation  that  the 
f(3€Ji&l+  repment  ufleir  regimenr  wna  poured  in  ; garfison  w’ere  dfcmornlited  and  dwb<en/,tenedt  be 
end  the  si*.  gates  of  th«  town  Imving  been  so  immediately  so  disced  of  Sri?  forces  as  to  emo- 
cured,  a fe&ifut  rfwiij&fer  of  the  rebtrb  com-  ruand  all  outlet  fsptri  the  town.  It  Should  be 


\t.:  to?  thfr  tvtiem  pursued  in  the  SotmWmg  that'  espied  orre  /t^-pcmri.dpv"  to  tire  hm*<  and 
Force  HUmvad  .nil  forming  a part  of-  if  to  rob  one  Impounder  on  each  quarter,/  with  three. of. 
friend  sur'foe,  long  ns  they  phm/Jercd  yUitom  fffipf*  of?  Ifii  statf;  and  } 5 native  nrtilleijrnyn.. 
of 'themselves*  '$£  ^mlittgoue  regiment  of4iK>  tueabn  forge  camd- 

,Qttw-£>u>  yfae  Gordon'!*,  Ibbjee^iyc'.daojn't.  boats  to  tjoroeisto^^dirifi,  between  Quin-^ii  ami 
Hu  m»irrhed  Hgrti  hsi  M in  the  latetfpiirt  W May,  Sno-^how,  that  eotmiuVuded  the  canal,  fwdet^rrn- 
T8&3L  Itt  three  day*  he  turned by ^^sstMilt  brenf  y jptvl  to  intepoept  and  c^ptiife  the  treasure.  On- 
Oi:  mon*:  * toetouW  '*tat  'had:  lieen  erected  by  the  the^d  of  Juruh  fty'f  'wtyihm  ahrtngt'iticnr,  r*  false 
rchete  m defend  the  Apponkohos  to  the  town 


By  j att&rfc  was  made  on  the  vaat  side  of  the  city  (Soo- 
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cbow  and  the  boats  destined  for  it  being  on  the 
west  side).  By  a circuitous  route  Gordon  came 
to  within  half  a mile  of  the  treasure-boats,  and 
gave  chase.  Unfortunately  he  was  prevented 
from  following  it  up  by  stakes  driven  across  the 
canal,  over  which  the  boats  could  just  float,  but 
which  put  a stop  to  the  steamer’s  progress.  A 
party  was  detailed  to  remove  the  obstacles ; but 
' the  delay  enabled  the  boats  to  get  clear  away. 

Gordon  was  returning  to  Quin-san  when  the 
rebels,  finding  themselves  surrounded,  and  fear- 
ing the  consequences  if  they  were  overcome  by 
assault,  determine^  to  run  the  gauntlet  between 
the  steamer  and  the  party  within  the  stockade. 
To  do  this  they  were  obliged  to  go  by  a nar- 
row path,  extending  the  whole  distance  from 
Quin-san  to  Soo-chow,  alongside  the  canal,  and 
only  broad  enough  for  three  men  to  walk 
abreast.  The  false  attack  on  the  east  side,  and 
a demonstration  on  the  north  quarter  of  the 
city,  hastened  their  movements,  and,  leaving  en 
masse , they  made  a break  for  Soo-chow,  where 
they  knew  they  could  be  safe.  Taking  nothing 
but  their  arms,  they  crowded,  jostled,  and  hur- 
ried up  the  canal  path.  They  met  the  steamer 
on  its  return ; and,  refusing  to  halt  at  the  com- 
mand of  Gordon,  he  gave  orders  to  open  with 
grape.  They  were  obeyed,  and  the  slaughter 
for  the  one  hour  that  the  firing  lasted  beggars 
description.  The  range,  even  for  grape,  was 
positively  too  short;  there  was  no  escape  for 
the  wretched  rebels ; the  canal  was  on  one  side, 
and  a swamp  on  the  other.  Hundreds  drowned 
themselves  purposely;  and  numbers,  trying  to 
escape  across  the  swamp,  sank  in  the  mire,  and 
were  suffocated;  while  the  32 -pounder,  still 
belching  forth  its  horrid  stream  of  death,  act- 
ually killed  the  poor  wretches  by  twenties  and 
thirties  at  each  discharge. 

The  regiment  posted  in  the  stockade  inter- 
cepted and  made  prisoners  of  all  that  passed 
the  steamer,  so  that  of  the  garrison  of  5000 
probably  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  by  ex- 
traordinary luck,  escaped  death  or  capture. 
The  manner  in  which  the  panic-struck  Taepings 
rushed  up  the  path,  utterly  disregarding  the  al- 
most certain  death  staring  them  in  the  face  in 
their  frantic  attempts  to  get  past  the  steamer, 
surpasses  belief ; they  had  no  fear,  apparently, 
of  death — all  they  seemed  to  strive  for  was  es- 
cape. The  writer,  who  was  on  board  the 
steamer  at  the  time  of  this  wholesale  slaughter, 
went  up  the  canal  past  the  scene  just  described, 
eleven  days  after  its  occurrence,  and  counted 
1450  bodies  floating  in  the  water,  all  fearful- 
ly mangled.  Numbers  had  been  buried,  and 
many,  very  many,  had  sunk  in  the  canal;  so 
that  it  is  surely  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
to  say  that  2000  men  were  killed  by  that  single 
gun  on  that  day  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Gordon,  who,  notwithstanding  the  above  facts, 
is  not  a cruel  man,  desired  by  this  blow  to  so 
thoroughly  dishearten  and  disorganize  the  force 
in  Soo-chow  as  to  render  it  an  easy  capture  when 
he  should  lay  siege  to  it.  The  sequel  will  show 
that  be  was  wrong  in  his  expectations. 


No  sooner  did  the  forces  outside  the  city 
discover  that  it  was  being  evacuated  than  they 
rushed  in,  broke  down  the  gates,  and,  as  usual, 
went  in  for  loot.  A manufacture  for  shell  and 
rockets  was  found,  and  in  a few  days  a good 
number  of  each  article  would  have  been  turned 
out  fit  for  use.  The  bodies  of  two  English  sol- 
diers were  found,  also  traces  of  a third,  who,  by 
some  means,  though  evidently  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape.  Chinamen 
being  very  poor  gunners,  these  men  were  possi- 
bly induced  to  desert  under  promise  of  large  re- 
wards. Quin-san  was  now  the  head-quarters, 
it  being  healthier  and  in  many  ways  preferable 
to  Soonkeong  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Soo- 
chow. 

Though  the  following  incidents  are  the  most 
note-worthy  and  remarkable  ones  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  “ Invincibles,”  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  treat  them  very  briefly  on  account  of 
the  already  too  great  length  of  the  narrative. 

About  July,  1833,  while  the  Force  was  lying 
idle  in  Quin-san,  rumors  were  common  that 
Burge  vine,  unsuccessful  in  his  relations  with 
the  Emperor,  was  raising  a body  of  Europeans, 
Americans,  and  Malays  in  Shanghai  with  the 
intention  of  taking  them  over,  himself  at  the 
head,  to  the  Taepings  to  fight  against  his  old 
command.  Rumor,  in  this  case,  was  correct; 
and  on  the  25th  or  thereabouts  of  July,  Bur- 
ge vine  with  five  men  seized  a small  steamer 
loaded  with  shell  right  from  under  the  eyes  of 
the  garrison  left  in  Soonkeong.  The  capture 
was  well  planned  and  most  boldly  executed; 
the  steamer  was  taken  over  by  circuitous  routes 
to  Soo-chow,  the  captain  and  the  two  engineers 
were  induced  to  take  service  under  Chung- 
Wung,  the  great  Taeping  leader,  and  Burge- 
vine  with  eighty  men  reached  in  safety  the 
rebel  army. 

Things  looked  serious;  and  Gordon,  with 
his  usual  energy,  advanced  against  Wo-Kong 
(a  walled  city),  met  Burgcvine's  forces,  and  an 
engagement  that  ensued,  though  severe,  was  in- 
decisive. Neither  side  withdrew  for  some  days, 
Gordon  finally  giving  way.  He  changed  his 
tactics,  and  attacked  two  strong  stone  stockades. 
After  a tough  engagement  he  carried  them,  and 
then  again  moved  against  Wo-Kong,  having 
previously  sent  a reconnoitring  party  to  delude 
Burgcvine  into  the  belief  that  his  objective  point 
was  in  a totally  different  direction.  Wo-Kong 
capitulated,  and  this  gave  Gordon  the  key  of  the 
lake. 

The  steamer  that  had  so  “ immortalized”  it- 
self on  a former  occasion  with  the  32-pounder, 
now  entered  the  lake  and  steamed  within  one 
mile  of  Soo-chow,  where  the  Ka-jow , Burgevine’s 
recent  capture,  came  out  to  meet  it.  The  result 
of  this  little  naval  affair  was  the  temporary  crip- 
pling of  the  Ka-jow,  Gordon  finally  withdrew 
to  Quin-san,  leaving  a strong  garrison  in  the 
stockades  and  in  Wo-Kong. 

In  October  he  commenced  rigorous  opera- 
tions against  Soo-chow,  and  after  much  hard 
fighting  wrested  from  the  Taepings  several  stock- 
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ades  commanding  good  approaches  to  the  city. 
Considering  that  Gordon’s  whole  force  at  this 
period  only  consisted  of  18,000  men,  6000  of 
which  only  were  disciplined,  he  did  remarkably 
well.  Burgevine  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  authority  was  slighted  in 
Soo-chow,  and  by  means  of  spies  announced  to 
Gordon  his  desire  to  give  himself  up  if  the  Gen- 
eral would  guarantee  his  safety  and  that  of  all 
those  he  should  bring  with  him.  This  Gordon 
promised ; and  next  day  Burgevine,  in  open  day, 
marched  over  to  the  Imperialist  camp  with  25 
white  men.  The  way  it  was  done  was  in  this 
wise : Burgevine  communicated  to  all  whom  he 
thought  he  could  trust  his  intention  of  deserting, 
and  announced  to  them  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  accomplishing  it.  He  also  gave  Chung- 
Wung  to  understand  that  on  the  morrow  he  in- 
tended to  attack  Gordon’s  camp  with  his  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  alone,  and  desired  that 
should  the  attack  appear  successful  he  might  be 
supported.  Gordon,  of  course,  understood  these 
preliminaries.  On  the  appointed  day  Burgevine 
advanced  with  his  men  in  skirmishing  order, 
firing  blank  cartridge,  the  sham  attack  was  re- 
pelled by  the  steamer  and  Gordon’s  batteries, 
who  were  careful,  however,  to  fire  over  the  heads 
of  the  line.  When  within  a few  rods  of  the 
camp  all  threw  down  their  arms  and  gave  them- 
selves up.  Chung-Wung,  enraged  and  morti- 
fied, ordered  a general  engagement,  but  was  se- 
verely repulsed. 

Burgevine  was  sent  to  Shanghai,  and,  much 
to  the  Viceroy’s  displeasure,  remained  there  un- 
molested and  quiet,  suffering  severely  from  an 
old  wound-Hipparently  he  was  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  any  manner  with  either  party ; but  sub- 
sequent events  proved  how  deep  his  treachery 
lay,  and  how  little  he  could  be  trusted. 

About  this  time  Sherrard  Osborne’s  fleet  ap- 
peared at  Shanghai,  where  it  remained  till  sent 
back  to  England,  never  being  of  the  slightest  use 
— on  the  contrary,  causing  serious  disturbances 
through  the  ill-behavior  of  the  sailors,  who  on 
two  occasions  mutinied.  By  the  middle  of  No- 
vember Gordon  had  completely  invested  Soo- 
chow.  Considering  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  Taeping  “mob,”  this 
was  a feat  really  any  general  might  be  proud  of. 
At  this  time  the  rebel  forces  numlnired  over 
150,000  men.  Soo-chow,  a walled  city  twenty- 
three  miles  in  circumference,  was  naturally  well 
defended,  and  the  rebel  general  commanded 
the  garrison  in  person;  yet  Gordon’s  18,000 
men  and  fleet  of  four  steamers  completely  in- 
vested this  enormous  city,  and  quite  prevented 
any  communication  with  it  from  other  parts  of 
the  province. 

After  several  unsuccessful  assaults,  in  which 
Gordon  lost  heavily  in  men  and  officers,  the  fall 
of  the  city  seemed  no  nearer.  But  fortunately 
the  rebels  disagreed  among  themselves ; one 
party  being  for  immediate  attack,  the  other  wish- 
ing to  surrender.  Gordon  found  means  to  com- 


municate with  the  latter  party,  and  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  was  that  the  city  should  be 
given  up  to  Gordon  if  he  promised  that  no 
slaughter  would  be  made  of  the  garrison.  This 
Gordon  willingly  assented  to,  and  the  Viceroy, 
arriving  at  the  seat  of  operations  at  the  time, 
was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal  and 
its  acceptance. 

The  city  was  given  up  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  resistance  made  by  Chung-Wung  and 
his  party,  who  had  to  succumb  in  the  end. 
Gordon  having  taken  all  possible  precautions  to 
prevent  a butchery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hav- 
ing sent  the  captured  garrison  in  different  batches 
to  places  where  they  could  not  rise  against  their 
conquerors  with  any  chance  of  success,  hastened 
in  person  to  direct  operations  in  another  quar- 
ter. He  was,  however,  soon  recalled  by  the 
news  that  the  enraged  Foo-tai  was  mercilessly 
butchering  all  the  inhabitants— old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  indiscriminately.  lie  hast- 
ened back,  but  only  in  time  to  learn  that  30,000 
women,  children,  and  decrepit  old  men — not  sol- 
diers but  peaceful  inhabitants — bad  been  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood.  The  statement  seems  in- 
credible, but  it  is  strictly  true,  and  many  can 
vouch  for  its  correctness,  the  numbers  given  be- 
ing somewhat  below  the  real  figure.  Gordon, 
in  his  indignation,  would  have  wreaked  venge- 
ance on  the  Foo-tai  himself  had  not  this  person- 
age barricaded  himself  in  a house,  and  not  again 
shown  his  person  till  Gordon  had  withdrawn  to 
Quin-san.  Chung-Wung  was  among  those  who 
were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  by  his  death 
the  Taeping  cause  lost  its  best  And  ablest  leader. 

Gordon  kept  the  Force  strictly  within  Qnin- 
san,  refusing  for  three  months  to  conduct  any  op- 
erations. After  this  he  again  took  the  field,  was 
successful  in  several  minor  engagements,  and 
drove  the  fast -tottering  Taeping  organization 
clean  out  of  the  province.  Nankin  was  about 
this  time  captured,  and  another  fearful  massacre 
ensued. 

In  June,  1864,  the  “ Soonkeong  Force”  was 
disbanded  and  paid  off,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  seven  or  eight  officers  who  chose 
to  remain  with  the  Viceroy,  all  went  to  Shang- 
hai. 

Lately  news  has  been  received  that  Burgevine 
had  attempted  to  rejoin  the  rebels,  but  while 
making  his  way  to  their  lines  was  captured  by 
the  Mandarins  and  purposely  drowned.  He 
richly  deserved  his  fate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  trouble  might  ensue 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  give  him  up  when  demanded  by 
the  American  Consul ; but  as  Burgevine  was  a 
naturalized  Chinese  subject,  it  is  not  probable 
this  Government  will  interfere.  Since  Chung- 
Wung’s  death  the  Taepings  have  rapidly  “gone 
to  the  dogs,”  and  the  probabilities  are  that  be- 
fore long  that  revolution  will  have  been  com- 
pletely subdued,  though  others  may  arise  at  any 
moment. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WEDDING-DAY. 

THE  time  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  place  was  a private  room  in  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  inns,  which  still  remain  on 
the  Borough  side  of  the  Thames.  The  date 
was  Monday,  the  11th  of  August.  And  the 
person  was  Mr.  Bashwood,  who  had  traveled  to 
London  on  a summons  from  his  son,  and  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  inn  on  the  previous 
day.  He  had  never  yet  looked  so  pitiably  old 
and  helpless  as  he  looked  now.  The  fever  and 
chill  of  alternating  hope  and  despair,  prolonged 
over  day  after  day  of  unrelieved  suspense,  had 
dried  and  withered  and  wasted  him.  The  an- 
gles of  his  figure  had  sharpened.  The  outline 
of  his  face  had  shrunk.  His  dress  pointed  the 
melancholy  change  in  him  with  a merciless 
and  shocking  emphasis.  Never,  even  in  his 
youth,  had  he  worn  such  clothes  as  he  wore 
now.  With  the  desperate  resolution  to  leave 
no  chance  untried  of  producing  an  impression 
on  Miss  Gwilt,  he  had  cast  aside  his  dreary 
black  garments ; he  had  even  mustered  the  cour- 
age to  wear  his  blue  satin  cravat.  His  coat  was 
a riding  coat  of  light  gray.  He  had  ordered  it, 
with  a vindictive  subtlety  of  purpose,  to  be  made 
on  the  pattern  of  a coat  that  he  had  seen  Allan 
wear.  His  waistcoat  was  white;  his  trowsers 
were  of  the  gayest  summer  pattern,  in  the  larg- 
est check.  His  wig  was  oiled  and  scented,  and 
brushed  round,  on  either  side,  to  hide  the  wrink- 
les on  his  temples.  He  was  an  object  to  laugh 
at — he  was  an  object  to  weep  over.  His  ene- 
mies, if  a creature  so  wretched  could  have  had 
enemies,  would  have  forgiven  him  on  seeing 
him  in  his  new  dress.  His  friends — had  any 
of  his  friends  been  left — would  have  been  less 
disturbed  if  they  had  looked  at  him  in  his  coffin 
than  if  they  had  looked  at  him  as  he  was  now. 
Incessantly  restless,  he  paced  the  room  from 
end  to  end.  Now  he  looked  at  his  watch ; now 
he  looked  out  of  window ; now  he  looked  at  the 
well-furnished  breakfast-table — always  with  the 
same  wistful,  uneasy  inquiry  in  his  eyes.  The 
waiter  coming  in,  with  the  urn  of  boiling  water, 
was  addressed  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the  one 
form  of  words  which  the  miserable  creature 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  uttering  that  morning 
— “My  son  is  coming  to  breakfast.  My  son  is 
very  particular.  I want  every  thing  of  the  best 
— best  things,  and  cold  things — and  tea  and 
coffee — and  all  the  rest  of  it,  waiter;  all  the 
rest  of  it.”  For  the  fiftieth  time  he  now  reiter- 
ated those  anxious  words.  For  the  fiftieth  time 
the  impenetrable  waiter  had  just  returned  his 
one  pacifying  answer — “All  right,  Sir;  you 
may  leave  it  to  me” — when  <he  sound  of  leis- 


urely footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stairs;  the 
door  opened ; and  the  long-expected  son  saun- 
tered indolently  into  the  room  with  a neat  little 
black  leather  bag  in  his  hand. 

“ Well  done,  old  gentleman !”  said  Bashwood 
the  younger,  surveying  his  father’s  dress  with 
a smile  of  sardonic  encouragement.  “ You’re 
ready  to  be  married  to  Miss  Gwilt  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice !” 

The  father  took  the  son’s  hand  and  tried  to 
echo  the  son’s  laugh. 

“You  have  such  good  spirits,  Jemmy,”  he 
said,  using  the  name  in  its  familiar  form,  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  in  happier  days. 
“You  always  had  good  spirits,  my  dear,  from 
a child.  Come  and  sit  down ; I’ve  ordered  you 
a nice  breakfast.  Every  thing  of  the  best ! ev- 
ery thing  of  the  best ! What  a relief  it  is  to 
see  you  I Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a relief  it  is  to 
see  you!”  He  stopped  and  sat  down  at  the 
table — his  face  flushed  with  the  effort  to  con- 
trol the  impatience  that  was  devouring  him. 
“Tell  me  about  her!”  he  burst  out,  giving  up 
the  effort  with  a sudden  self-abandonment. 
“ I shall  die,  Jemmy,  if  I wait  for  it  any  longer. 
Tell  me ! tell  me ! ! tell  me ! ! !” 

“ One  thing  at  a time,”  said  Bashwood  the 
ygunger,  perfectly  unmoved  by  his  father’s  im- 
patience. “ We’ll  try  the  breakfast  first,  and 
come  to  the  lady  afterward?  Gently  does  it, 
old  gentleman — gently  does  it!” 

He  put  his  leather  bag  on  a chair  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  his  father,  composed,  and 
smiliug,  and  humming  a little  tune. 

No  ordinary  observation,  applying  the  ordi- 
naiy  rules  of  analysis,  would  have  detected  the 
character  of  Bashwood  the  younger  in  his  face. 
His  youthful  look,  aided  by  his  light  hair,  and 
his  plump  beardless  cheeks;  his  easy  manner, 
and  his  ever- ready  smile ; his  eyes  which  met 
unshrinkingly  the  eyes  of  every  one  whom  he 
addressed,  all  combined  to  make  the  impression 
of  him  a favorable  impression  in  the  general 
mind.  No  eye  for  reading  character,  but  such 
an  eye  as  belonged  to  one  person,  perhaps,  in 
ten  thousand,  oould  have  penetrated  the  smooth- 
deceptive  surface  of  this  man,  and  have  6een 
him  for  what  he  really  was — the  vile  creature 
whom  the  viler  need  of  Society  has  fashioned 
for  its  own  use.  There  he  sat — the  Confiden- 
tial Spy  of  modern  times,  whose  business  is 
steadily  enlarging,  whose  Private  Inquiry  Offi- 
ces are  steadily  on  the  increase.  There  he  sat 
— the  necessary  Detective  attendant  on  the  pro- 
gress of  our  national  civilization ; a man  who  was. 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  legitimate  and  in- 
telligible product  of  the  vocation  that  employed 
him ; a man  professionally  ready  on  the  merest 
suspicion  (if  the  merest  suspicion  paid  him)  to 
get  under  our  beds,  and  to  look  through  gimlet- 
holes  in  our  doors ; a man  who  would  have  been 
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useless  to  his  employers  if  ho  could  have  felt  ft 
touch  of  human  sympathy  in  his  father’s  pres- 
ence;'and  who  would  have  deservedly  forfeited 
his  situation,  if,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, he  had  been  personally  accessible  to  ft  sense 
of  pity  or  a sense  of  shame, 

44  Getitlv  does  it,  old  gentleman,  ” ho  repented, 
lifting  the  covers  from  the  dishes,  and  looking 
under  them  one  after  the  other  all  round  the  ta- 
ble. “ Gently  does  it  V' 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Jemmy,*-  pleaded 


his  father.  “Try,  if  you  can,  to  think  how 
anxious  I must  be.  I got  your  letter  as  long  ago 
as  yesterday  morning.  I have  had  to  trawl  all 
the  way  from  Thorpe- Ambrose — I have  bad  to 
get  through  the  dreadful  long  evening,  and  the 
dreadful  long  night,  with  your  letter  telling  me 
that  you  had  found  out  who  she  i$f  and  telling 
me  nothing  more.  Suspense  is  very  hard  to 
bear.  Jemmy,  when  you  come  to  my  ago.  Vlimr 
was  it  prevented  you,  my  dear,  from  coming  to 
me  when  I got  here  yesterday  evening  ?” 
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f “ A little  dinner  at  Richmond,”  said  Bosh- 
wood  the  younger.  “Give  me  some  tea.” 

Mr.  Bash  wood  tried  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest ; but  the  hand  with  which  he  lifted  the 
tea-pot  trembled  so  unmanageably  that  the  tea 
missed  the  cup  and  streamed  out  on  the  cloth. 
“I’m  very  sorry;  I can't  help  trembling  when 
I'm  anxious,”  said  the  old  man,  as  his  son  took 
the  tea-pot  out  of  his  hand.  “ I’m  afraid  you 
bear  me  malice,  Jemmy,  for  what  happened 
when  I was  last  in  town.  I own  I was  ob- 
stinate and  unreasonable  aboul  going  back 
to  Thorpe- Ambrose.  I'm  more  sensible  now. 
You  were  quite  right  in  taking  it  all  on  yourself, 
as  soon  as  I showed  you  the  veiled  lady,  when 
we  saw  her  come  out  of  the  hotel ; and  you  were 
quite  right  to  send  me  back  the  same  day  to  my 
business  in  the  steward's  office  at  the  Great 
House.”  He  watched  the  effect  of  these  con- 
cessions on  his  son,  and  ventured  doubtfully  on 
another  entreaty.  “If  you  won’t  tell  me  any 
thing  else  just  yet,”  he  said,  faintly,  “will  you 
tell  me  how  you  found  her  out  ? Do,  Jemmy — 
do!” 

Bashwood  the  younger  looked  up  from  his 
plate.  “I’ll  tell  you  that,”  he  said.  “The 
reckoning  up  of  Miss  Gwilt  has  cost  more  money 
and  taken  more  time  than  I expected  ; and  the 
sooner  we  come  to  a settlement  about  it  the  soon- 
er we  shall  get  to  what  you  want  to  know.” 

Without  a word  of  expostulation  the  father 
laid  his  dingy  old  pocket-book  and  his  purse  on 
the  table  before  the  son.  Bashwood  the  younger 
looked  into  the  purse ; observed,  with  a con- 
temptuous elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  that  it  held 
no  more  than  a sovereign  and  some  silver ; and 
returned  it  intact.  The  pocket-book,  on  being 
opened  next,  proved  to  contain  four  five-pound 
notes.  Bashwood  the  younger  transferred  three 
of  the  notes  to  his  own  keeping;  and  handed 
the  pocket-book  back  to  his  father,  with  a*  bow 
expressive  of  mock  gratitude  and  sarcastic  re- 
spect. 

“ A thousand  thanks,”  he  said.  “ Some  of 
it  is  for  the  people  at  our  office,  and  the  balance 
is  for  myself.  One  of  the  few  stupid  things, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I have  done  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  was  to  write  you  word  when  you  first 
consulted  me,  that  you  might  have  my  services 
gratis.  As  you  see,  I hasten  to  repair  the  error. 
An  hour  or  two  at  odd  times  I was  ready  enough 
to  give  you.  But  this  business  has  taken  days, 
and  has  got  in  the  way  of  other  jobs.  I told 
you  I couldn't  be  out  of  pocket  by  you — I put  it 
in  my  letter,  as  plain  as  words  could  say  k.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Jemmy.  I don't  complain,  my 
dear,  I don’t  complain.  Never  mind  the  money 
— tell  me  how  you  found  her  out.” 

“Besides,”  pursued  Bashwood  the  younger, 
proceeding  impenetrably  with  his  justification 
of  himself,  “ I have  given  you  the  benefit  of  my 
experience — I’ve  done  it  cheap.  It  would  have 
cost  double  the  money  if  another  man  had  taken 
this  in  hand.  Another  man  would  have  kept 
a watch  on  Mr.  Armadale  as  well  as  Miss  Gwilt. 

I have  saved  you  that  expense.  You  are  cer- 1 


tain  that  Mr.  Armadale  is  bent  on  marrying 
her.  Very  good.  In  that  case,  while  we  have 
our  eye  on  her , we  have,  for  all  useful  purposes, 
got  our  eye  on  him . Know  where  the  lady  is, 
and  you  know  that  the  gentleman  can’t  be  far 
off.” 

“ Quite  true,  Jemmy.  But  how  was  it  Miss 
Gwilt  came  to  give  you  so  much  trouble  ?” 

“ She’s  a devilish  clever  woman,”  said  Bash- 
wood the  younger ; “ that's  how  it  was.  She  gave 
us  the  slip  at  a milliner’s  shop.  We  made  it  all 
right  with  the  milliner,  and  speculated  on  the 
chance  of  her  coming  back  to  try  on  a gown  she 
had  ordered.  The  cleverest  women  lose  the  use 
of  their  wits  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
there’s  a new  dress  in  the  case — and  even  Miss 
Gwilt  was  rash  enough  to  go  back.  That  was 
all  we  wanted.  One  of  the  women  from  our  of- 
fice helped  to  try  on  her  new  gown,  and  put  her 
in  the  right  position  to  be  seen  by  one  of  our 
men  behind  the  door.  He  instantly  suspected 
who  she  was,  on  the  strength  of  what  he  had  been 
told  of  heir — for  she's  a famous  woman  in  her 
way.  Of  course,  we  didn’t  trust  to  that.  We 
traced  her  to  her  new  address ; and  we  got  a 
man  from  Scotland  Yard,  who  was  certain  to 
know  her,  if  our  own  man’s  idea  was  the  right 
one.  The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  turned  mil- 
liner’s lad  for  the  occasion,  and  took  her  gown 
home.  He  saw  her  in  the  passage  and  identified 
her  in  an  instant.  You’re  in  luck,  I can  tell 
you.  Miss  Gwilt’s  a public  character  If  we 
had  had  a less  notorious  woman  to  deal  with 
she  might  have  cost  us  weeks  of  inquiry,  and 
you  might  have  had  to  pay  hundreds  of  pounds. 
A day  did  it  in  Miss  Gwilt's  case ; and  another 
day  put  the  whole  story  of  her  life,  in  black  and 
white,  into  my  hands.  There  it  ia»a.t  the  present 
moment,  old  gentleman,  in  my  black  bag.” 

Bashwood  the  father  made  straight  for  the 
bag  with  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  hand. 
Bashwood  the  son  took  a little  key  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket — winked — shook  6is  head — 
and  put  the  key  back  again. 

“I  haven’t  done  breakfast  yet,”  he  said. 
“ Gently  does  it,  my  dear  Sir — gently  does  it.” 

“I  can’t  wait!”  cried  the  old  man,  strug- 
gling vainly  to  preserve  his  self-control.  “ It’s 
past  nine!  It's  a fortnight  to-day  since  she 
went  to  Loudon  with  Mr.  Armadale!  She  may 
be  married  to  him  in  a fortnight ! She  may  be- 
married  to  him  this  morning ! I can’t  wait ! I 
can’t  wait!” 

“ There's  no  knowing  what  you  can  do  till  you 
try,”  rejoined  Bashwood  the  younger.  “ Try ; 
and  you’ll  find  you  can  wait.  What  has  become 
of  your  curiosity?”  he  went  on,  feeding  the  fire 
ingeniously  with  a stick  at  a time.  “ Why  don’t 
you  ask  me  what  I mean  by  calling  Miss  Gwilt 
a public  character?  Why  don’t  you  wonder 
how  I came  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  story  of  her 
life,  in  black  and  white?  If  you'll  sit  down 
again,  I’ll  tell  you.  If  you  won’t,  I shall  con- 
fine myself  to  my  breakfast.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  sighed  heavily,  and  went  back 
to  his  chair. 
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4%  I wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  your  joke, 
Jemmy/'  he  said ; “I  wish,  my  dear,  you  were 
not  quite  so  fond  of  your  joke.” 

“Joke?”  repeated  his  son.  “It  would  be 
serious  enough  in  some  people’s  eyes,  I can  tell 
you.  Miss  Gwiit  has  been  tried  for  her  life ; 
and  the  papers  in  that  black  bag  are  the  law- 
yer’s instructions  for  the  Defense. ' Do  you  call 
that  a joke  ?” 

The  father  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
straight  across  the  table  at  the  son  with  a smile 
of  exultation  that  was  terrible  to  see. 

1 • She's  been  tried  for  her  life !”  he  burst  out, 
with  a deep  gasp  of  satisfaction.  “ She’s  been 
tried  for  her  life !”  He  broke  into  a low  pro- 
longed laugh,  and  snapped  his  fingers  exulting- 
ly.  “ Aha-ha-ha ! Something  to  frighten  Mr. 
Armadale  in  that  /” 

Scoundrel  as  he  was,  the  son  was  daunted  by 
the  explosion  of  pent-up  passion  which  burst  on 
him  in  these  words 

“Don’t  excite  yourself,”  he  said,  with  a sul- 
len suppression  of  the  mocking  manner  in  which 
he  had  spoken  thus  far. 

Mr.  Bashwood  sat  down  again,  and  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  “ No,r  he  said, 
nodding  and  smiling  at  his  son.  4 4 No,  no — no 
excitement,  as  you  say — I can  wait  now,  Jem- 
my i I can  wait  now.” 

He  waited  with  immovable  patience.  At  in- 
tervals ho  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  whispered 
to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  44  Something 
to  frighten  Mr.  Armadale  in  that /”  But  he 
made  no  further  attempt,  by  word,  look,  or  ac- 
tion, to  hurry  his  son. 

Bashwood  the  younger  finished  his  breakfast 
slowly,  out  of  pure  bravado;  lit  a cigar,  with 
the  utmost  deliberation ; looked  at  his  father, 
and,  seeing  him  still  as  immovably  patient  as 
ever,  opened  the  black  bag  at  last,  and  spread 
the  papers  on  the  table. 

“ How  will  you  have  it  ?”  he  asked.  44  Long 
or  short  ? I have  got  her  whole  life  here.  The 
counsel  who  defended  her  at  the  trial  was  in- 
structed to  hammer  hard  at  the  sympathies  of 
the  jury : he  went  head  ofer  cars  into  the  mis- 
eries of  her  past  career,  and  shocked  every  body 
in  court  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner.  Shall 
I take  the  same  line?  Do  you  want  to  know 
all  about  her,  from  the  time  when  she  was  in 
short  frocks  and  frilled  trowsers  ? or  do  you  pre- 
fer getting  on  at  once  to  her  first  appearance  as 
a prisoner  in  the  dock?” 

“I  want  to  know  all  about  her,”  said  his 
father,  eagerly.  44  The  worst  and  the  best — 
the  worst,  particularly.  Don’t  spare  my  feel- 
ings, Jemmy — whatever  you  do,  don’t  spare 
my  feelings ! Can’t  I look  at  the  papers  my- 
self?” 

“No,  you  can't.  They  would  be  all  Greek 
and  Hebrew  to  you.  Thank  your  stars  that  you 
have  got  a sharp  son,  who  can  take  the  pith  out 
of  these  papers,  and  give  it  a smack  of  the  right 
flavor  in  serving  it  up.  There  are  not  ten  men  in 
England  who  could  tell  you  this  woman’s  story 
as  I can  tell  it.  It’s  a gift,  old  gentleman,  of 


the  sort  that  is  given  to  very  few  people — and  it 
lodges  here.” 

He  tapped  his  forehead  smartly,  and  turned 
to  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  before  him. 
with  an  unconcealed  triumph  at  the  prospect  of 
exhibiting  his  own  cleverness,  which  was  the  first 
expression  of  a genuine  feeling  of  any  sort  that 
had^ escaped  him  yet. 

“Miss  Gwilt’s  story  begins,”  said  Bashwood 
the  younger,  “ in  the  market-place  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  One  day,  something  like  a, quarter 
of  a century  ago,  a traveling  quack  doctor,  who 
dealt  in  perfumery  as  well  as  medicines,  came 
to  the  town,  with  his  cart,  and  exhibited,  as  a 
living  example  of  the  excellence  of  his  washes, 
and  hair-oils,  and  so  on,  a pretty  little  girl,  with 
a beautiful  complexion  and  wonderful  hair.  His 
name  was  Oldershaw.  He  had  a wife,  w ho  helped 
him  in  the  perfumery  part  of  his  business,  and 
who  carried  it  on  by  herself  after  his  death. 
She  has  risen  in  the  world  of  late  years;  and 
she  is  identical  with  that  sly  old  lady  who  em- 
ployed me  professionally  a short  time  since.  As 
for  the  pretty  little  girl,  you  know  who  she  was  as 
well  as  I do.  While  the  quack  was  haranguing 
the  mob,  and  showing  them  the  child’s  hair,  a 
young  lady,  driving  through  the  market-place, 
stopped  her  carriage  to  hear  what  it  was  all 
about;  saw  the  little  girl,  nnd  took  a violent 
fancy  to  her  on  the  spot.  The  young  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Thorpe-Am* 
brose.  She  went  home,  and  interested  her  fa- 
ther in  the  fate  of  the  innocent  little  victim  of 
the  quack  doctor.  The  same  evening  the  Old- 
ershaws  were  sent  for  to  the  great  house,  and 
were  questioned.  They  declared  themselves  to 
be  her  uncle  and  aunt — a lie,  of  course! — and 
they  were  quite  willing  to  let  her  attend  the  vil- 
lage school,  while  they  staid  at  Thorpe- Ambrose, 
when  the  proposal  was  made  to  them.  The  new 
arrangement  was  carried  out  the  next  day.  And 
the  day  after  that  the  Oldershaws  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  left  the  little  girl  on  the  squire’s 
hands ! She  evidently  hadn't  answered  as  they 
expected  in  the  capacity  of  an  advertisement — 
and  that  was  the  way  they  took  of  providing  for 
her  for  life.  There  is  the  first  act  of  the  play  for 
you  1 Clear  enough,  so  far,  isn’t  it?” 

“Clear  enough,  Jemmy,  to  clever  people. 
But  I’m  old  and  slow.  I don’t  understand  one 
thing.  Whose  child  was  she  ?” 

“A  very  sensible  question.  Sorry  to  inform 
you  that  nobody  can  answer  it — Miss  Gwiit  her- 
self included.  These  Instructions  that  I’m  re- 
ferring to  are  founded,  of  course,  on  her  own 
statements,  sifted  by  her  attorney.  All  she 
could  remember,  on  being  questioned,  was, 
that  she  was  beaten  and  half-starved,  some- 
where in  the  country,  by  a woman  who  took 
in  children  at  nurse.  The  woman  had  a card 
with  her,  stating  that  her  name  was  Ljdia 
Gwiit,  and  got  a yearly  allowance  for  taking 
care  of  her  (paid  through  a lawyer)  till  she 
was  eight  years  old.  At  that  time  the  allow- 
ance stopped ; the  lawyer  had  no  explanation  to 
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offer ; nobody  came  to  look  after  her ; nobody 
wrote.  The  Oldershaws  saw  her,  and  thought 
she  might  answer  to  exhibit ; and  the  woman 
parted  with  her  for  a trifle  to  the  Oldershaws ; 
and  the  Oldershaws  parted  with  her  for  good 
and  all  to  the  Blanchards.  That’s  the  story  of 
her  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a Duke,  or  the  daughter  of 
a costermonger.  The  circumstances  may  be 
highly  romantic,  or  utterly  commonplace.  Fan- 
cy any  thing  you  like — there’s  nothing  to  stop 
you.  When  you’ve  had  your  fancy  out,  say 
the  word,  and  I’ll  turn  over  the  leaves  and  go 
on.” 

“Please  to  go  on.  Jemmy — please  to  go 
on.” 

“The  next  glimpse  of  Miss  Gwilt,”  resumed 
Bash  wood  the  younger,  turning  over  the  papers, 
“ is  a glimpse  at  a family  mystery.  The  deserted 
child  was  in  luck’s  way  at  last.  She  had  taken 
the  fancy  of  an  amiable  young  lady  with  a rich 
father;  and  she  was  petted  and  made  much 
of  at  the  great  house,  in  the  character  of  Miss 
Blanchard’s  last  new  plaything.  Not  long  aft- 
erward Mr.  Blanchard  and  his  daughter  went 
abroad,  and  took  the  girl  with  them  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Miss  Blanchard’s  little  maid.  When 
they  came  back,  the  daughter  had  married,  and 
become  a widow,  i»  the  interval ; and  the  pret- 
ty little  maid,  instead  of  returning  with  them  to 
Thorpe- Ambrose,  turns  up  suddenly,  all  alone, 
as  a pupil  at  a school  in  France.  There  she 
was  at  a first-rate  establishment,  with  her  main- 
tenance and  education  secured  until  she  married 
and  settled  in  life,  on  this  understanding — that 
she  never  returned  to  England.  These  were  all 
the  particulars  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
the  lawyer  who  drew  up  these  instructions.  She 
declined  to  say  what  had  happened  abroad ; she 
declined  even,  after  all  the  years  that  had  passed, 
to  mention  her  mistress’s  married  name.  It’s 
quite  clear,  of  course,  that  she  was  in  possession 
of  some  family  secret ; and  that  the  Blanchards 
paid  for  her  schooling  on  the  Continent  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  way.  And  it’s  equally  plain  that 
she  would  never  have  kept  her  secret  as  she  did 
if  she  had  not  seen  her  way  to  trading  on  it  for 
her  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  A 
clever  woman,  as  I’ve  told  you  already!  A 
devilish  clever  woman,  who  hasn’t  been  knocked 
about  in  the  world,  and  seen  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life  abroad  and  at  home  for  nothing.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Jemmy;  quite  true.  How  long 
did  she  stop,  please,  at  the  school  in  France?” 

Bashwood  the  younger  referred  to  the  pa- 
pers. 

“ She  stopped  at  the  French  school,”  ho  re- 
plied, “ till  she  was  seventeen.  At  that  time 
something  happened  at  the  school  which  I find 
mildly  described  in  these  papers  as  4 something 
unpleasant/  The  plain  fact  was,  that  the  music- 
master  attached  to  the  establishment  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Gwilt.  He  was  a resj>ectablc  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a wife  and  family — and  finding 
the  circumstances  entirely  hopeless,  he  took  a 
pistol,  and  rashly  assuming  that  he  had  brains 


in  his  head,  tried  to  blow  them  out.  The  doc- 
tors saved  his  life,  but  not  his  reason — he  ended, 
where  he  had  better  have  begun,  in  an  asylum. 
Miss  Gwilt’a  beauty  having  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scandal,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible — 
though  she  was  proved  to  have  been  otherwise 
quite  blameless  in  the  matter — for  her  to  re- 
main at  the  school  after  what  had  happened. 
Her  ‘ friends’  (the  Blanchards)  were  communi- 
cated with.  And  her  friends  transferred  her  to 
another  school,  at  Brussels,  this  time. — What 
are  you  sighing  about?  what’s  wrong,  now?” 

“ I can’t  help  feeling  a little  for  the  poor  mu- 
sic-master, Jemmy.  Go  on.” 

“ According  to  her  own  account  of  it,  dad, 
Miss  Gwilt  seems  to  have  felt  for  him,  too. 
She  took  a serious  turn,  and  was  ‘converted’ 
(as  they  call  it)  by  the  lady  who  had  charge  of 
her  in  the  interval  before  she  went  to  Brussels. 
The  priest  at  the  Belgian  school  appears  to  have 
been  a man  of  some  discretion,  and  to  have  seen 
that  the  girl’s  sensibilities  were  getting  into  a 
dangerously-excited  state.  Before  he  could 
quiet  her  down  he  fell  ill,  and  was  succeeded  by 
another  priest,  who  was  a fanatic.  You  will  un- 
derstand the  sort  of  interest  he  took  in  the  girl, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  worked  on  her  feel- 
ings when  I tell  you  that  she  announced  it  as 
her  decision,  after  having  been  nearly  ten  years 
at  the  school,  to  end  her  days  in  a convent ! 
You  may  well  stare ! Miss  Gwilt,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a Nun,  is  the  sort  of  female  phenome- 
non you  don’t  often  set  eyes  on.  Women  arc 
queer  creatures.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  sex 
don’t  know  which  end  of  them  is  uppermost 
half  their  time.” 

“ Did  she  go  into  the  convent  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Bashwood.  “ Did  they  let  her  go  in,  so  friend- 
less and  so  young,  with  nobody  to  advise  her 
for  the  best?” 

“The  Blanchards  were  consulted,  as  a mat- 
ter of  form,”  pursued  Bashwood  the  younger. 
“ They  had  no  objection  to  her  shutting  herself 
up  in  a convent,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  The 
pleasantest  letter  they  ever  had  from  her,  I’ll 
answer  for  it,  was  the  letter  in  which  she  sol- 
emnly took  leave  of  them  in  this  world  forever. 
The  people  at  the  convent  were  as  careful  as 
usual  not  to  commit  themselves.  Their  rules 
wouldn't  allow  her  to  take  the  veil  till  she  had 
lived  the  life  for  a year  first,  and  then,  if  she 
had  any  doubt,  for  another  year  after  that.  She 
tried  the  life  for  the  first  year,  accordingly — and 
doubted.  She  tried  it  for  the  secorfd  year — and 
was  wise  enough,  by  that  time,  to  give  it  up 
without  further  hesitation.  Her  position  was 
rather  an  awkward  one  when  she  found  herself 
at  liberty  again.  The  sisters  at  the  convent  had 
lost  their  interest  in  her;  the  mistress  at  the 
school  declined  to  take  her  back  as  teacher,  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  too  nice-looking  for  the 
place ; the  priest  considered  her  to  bo  possessed 
by  the  devil.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
write  to  the  Blanchards  again,  and  ask  them  to 
start  her  in  life  as  a teacher  of  music  on  her  own 
account.  She  wrote  to  her  former  mistress  ac- 
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cordingly.  Her  former  mistress  had  evidently 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  girl’s  resolution 
to  be  a nun,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  the  farewell  letter  of  three  years  6ince 
to  cut  off  all  further  communication  between  her 
ex-waiting  maid  and  herself.  Miss  Gwilt’s  let- 
ter was  returned  by  the  post-office.  She  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made ; and  found  that  Mr.  Blan- 
chard was  dead,  and  that  his  daughter  had  left 
the  great  house  for  some  place  of  retirement  un- 
known. The  next  thing  she  did,  upon  this,  was 
to  write  to  the  heir  in  possession  of  the  estate. 
The  letter  was  answered  by  his  solicitors,  who 
were  instructed  to  put  the  law  in  force  at  the 
first  attempt  she  made  to  extort  money  from 
any  member  of  the  family  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 
The  last  chance  was  to  get  at  the  address  of  her 
mistress’s  place  of  retirement.  The  family  bank- 
ers, to  whom  she  wrote,  wrote  back  to  say  that  they 
were  instructed  not  to  give  the  lady’s  address  to  any 
one  applying  for  it,  without  being  previously  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  the  lady  herself.  That  last 
letter  settled  the  question — Miss  Gwilt  could  do 
nothing  more.  With  money  at  her  command, 
she  might  have  gone  to  England,  and  made  the 
Blanchards  think  twice  before  they  carried  things 
with  too  high  a hand.  Not  having  a half-penny 
at  command,  she  was  helpless.  Without  money 
and  without  friends,  you  may  wonder  how  she 
supported  herself  while  the  correspondence  was 
going  on.  She  supported  herself  by  playing  the 
piano-forte  at  a low  concert-room  in  Brussels. 
The  men  laid  siege  to  her,  of  course,  in  all  di- 
rections— but  they  found  her  insensible  as  ada- 
mant. One  of  these  rejected  gentlemen  was  a 
Russian  ; and  he  was  the  means  of  making  her 
acquainted  with  a countrywoman  of  his — whose 
name  is  unpronounceable  by  English  lips.  Let 
us  give  her  her  title,  and  call  her  the  Baroness. 
The  two  women  liked  each  other  at  their  first 
introduction ; and  a new  scene  opened  in  Miss 
Gwilt’s  life.  She  became  reader  and  companion 
to  the  Baroness.  Every  thing  was  right,  every 
thing  was  smooth  on  the  surface.  Every  thing 
was  rotten  and  every  thing  was  wrong  under  it.” 

“In  what  way,  Jemmy?  Please  to  wait  a 
little,  and  tell  me  in  what  way.” 

“In  this  way.  The  Baroness  was  fond  of 
traveling,  and  she  had  a select  set  of  friends 
about  her,  who  were  quite  of  her  way  of  think- 
ing. They  went  from  one  city  on  the  Continent 
to  another,  and  were  such  charming  people  that 
they  picked  up  acquaintances  every  where.  The 
acquaintances  were  invited  to  the  Baroness’s  re- 
ceptions— and  card-tables  were  invariably  a part 
of  the  Baroness’s  furniture.  Do  you  see  it  now  ? 
or  must  I tell  you,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
that  cards  were  not  considered  sinful  on  these 
festive  occasions,  and  that  the  luck,  at  the  end 
of  the  evening,  turned  out  to  be  almost  invaria- 
bly on  the  side  of  the  Baroness  and  her  friends 
— swindlers,  ail  of  them — and  there  isn’t  a doubt 
on  my  mind,  whatever  there  may  be  on  yours, 
that  Miss  Gwilt’s  manners  and  appearance  made 
her  a valuable  member  of  this  society  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a decoy.  Her  own  statement  is,  that 


she  was  innocent  of  ajl  knowledge  of  what  real- 
ly went  on ; that  she  was  quite  ignorant  of  card- 
playing  ; that  she  hadn’t  such  a thing  as  a re- 
spectable friend  to  turn  to  in  the  world;  and 
that  she  honestly  liked  the  Baroness,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  the  Baroness  was  a hearty 
good  friend  to  her  from  first  to  last — believe 
that  or  not  as  you  please.  For  five  years  she 
traveled  about  all  over  the  Continent  with  these 
card-sharpers  in  high  life,  and  she  might  have 
been  among  them  at  this  moment  for  any  thing 
I know  to  the  contrary,  if  the  Baroness  had  not 
caught  a Tartar  at  Naples,  in  the  shape  of  a rich 
traveling  Englishman,  named  Waldron.  Aha ! 
that  name  startles  you,  does  it?  You’ve  read 
the  Trial  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Waldron,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ? And  you  know  who  Miss 
Gwilt  is  now,  without  my  telling  you  ?” 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  his  father  in  sud- 
den perplexity.  Far  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  discovery  which  had  just  burst  on  him, 
Mr.  Bashwood,  after  the  first  natural  movement 
of  surprise,  faced  his  son  with  a self-possession 
which  was  nothing. short  of  extraordinary  under 
the  circumstances.  There  was  a new  brightness 
in  his  eyes,  and  a new  color  in  his  face,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  conceive  such  a thing  of  a man 
in  his  position ; he  seemed  to  be  absolutely  en- 
couraged instead  of  depressed  by  what  he  had 
just  heard.  “Go  on,  Jemmy,”  he  said,  quiet- 
ly ; “I  am  one  of  the  few  people  who  didn’t 
read  the  Trial — I only  heard  of  it.” 

Still  wondering  inwardly,  Bashwood  the  youn- 
ger recovered  himself,  and  went  on. 

u You  always  were,  and  you  always  will  he, 
behind  the  age,”  he  said.  “When  we  come 
to  the  Trial,  I can  tell  you  as  much  about  it  as 
you  need  know.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Baroness  and  Mr.  Waldron.  For 
a certain  number  of  nights  the  Englishman  let 
the  card-sharpers  have  it  all  their  own  way — in 
other  words,  he  paid  for  the  privilege  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Gwilt.  When  he 
thought  be  had  produced  the  necessary  impres- 
sion on  her,  he  exposed  the  whole  confederacy 
without  mercy.  The  police  interfered;  the 
Baroness  found  herself  in  prison;  and  Miss 
Gwilt  was  put  between  the  two  alternatives  of 
accepting  Mr.  Waldron’s  protection,  or  being 
thrown  on  the  world  again.  She  was  amazingly 
virtuous,  or  amazingly  clever,  which  you  please. 
To  Mr.  Waldron’s  astonishment  she  told  him 
that  she  could  face  the  prospect  of  being  thrown 
on  the  world,  and  that  he  must  address  her 
honorably  or  leave  her  forever.  The  end  of  it 
was  what  the  end  always  is,  where  the  man  is 
infatuated  and  the  woman  is  determined.  To 
the  disgust  of  his  family  and  friends,  Mr.  Wal- 
dron made  a virtue  of  necessity  and  married 
her.” 

“ How  old  was  he  ?”  asked  Bashwood  the  eld- 
er, eagerly. 

Bashwood  the  younger  cried  out,  laughing, 
“ He  was  about  old  enough,  daddy,  to  be  your 
son,  and  rich  enough  to  have  burst  that  precious 
pocket-book  of  yours  with  thousand-pound  notes ! 
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Don’t  hang  your  head.  It  wasn’t  a happy  mar- 
riage, though  he  was  so  young  and  so  rich.  They 
lived  abroad,  and  got  on  well  enough  at  first. 
He  made  a new  will,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he 
was  married,  and  provided  handsomely  for  his 
wife,  under  the  tender  pressure  of  the  honey- 
moon. But  women  wear  out,  like  other  things, 
with  time,  and  one  fine  morning  Mr.  Waldron 
woke  up  with  a doubt  in  his  mind  whether  he 
had  not  acted  like  a fool.  He  was  an  ill-tem- 
pered man ; he  was  discontented  with  himself ; 
and  of  course  he  made  his  wife  feel  it.  Having 
begun  by  quarreling  with  her  he  got  on  to  sus- 
pecting her,  and  became  savagely  jealous  of  ev- 
ery male  creature  who  entered  the  bouse.  They 
had  no  encumbrances  in  the  shape  of  children, 
and  they  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  just 
as  his  jealousy  inclined  him,  till  they  moved 
back  to  England  at  last,  after  having  been  mar- 
ried close  on  four  years.  He  had  a lonely  old 
house  of  his  own  among  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  there  he  shut  his  wife  and  himself  up  from 
every  living  creature,  except  his  servants  and  his 
dogs.  Only  one  result  could  come,  of  course, 
of  treating  a high-spirited  young  woman  in  that 
way.  It  may  be  fate,  or  it  may  be  chance — but, 
whenever  a woman  is  desperate,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a man  handy  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
man  in  this  case  was  rather  a * dark  horse,’  as 
they  say  on  the  turf.  He  was  a certain  Captain 
Manuel,  a native  of  Cuba,  and  (according  to  his 
own  account)  an  ex-officer  in  the  Spanish  navy. 
He  had  met  Mr.  Waldron’s  beautiful  wife  on  the 
journey  back  to  England ; had  continued  to  speak 
to  her  in  spite  of  her  husband's  jealousy ; and 
had  followed  her  to  her  place  of  imprisonment 
in  Mr.  Waldron’s  house,  on  the  moora.  The 
captain  is  described  as  a clever,  determined  fel- 
low— of  the  daring  piratical  sort — with  the  dash 
of  mystery  about  him  that  women  like — ” 

44  She’s  not  the  same  as  other  women  I”  inter- 
posed Mr.  Bashwood,  suddenly  interrupting  his 
son.  “Did  she — ?”  His  voice  failed  him, 
and  he  stopped  without  bringing  the  question  to 
an  end. 

“ Did  she  like  the  captain  ?”  suggested  Bash- 
wood  the  younger,  with  another  laugh.  “Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  of  it,  she  adored  him. 
At  the  same  time  her  conduct  (as  represented 
by  herself)  was  perfectly  innocent.  Considering 
how  carefully  her  husband  watched  her,  the 
statement  (incredible  as  it  appears)  is  probably 
true.  For  six  weeks  or  so,  corresponding  pri- 
vately, they  confined  themselves  to  the  Cuban 
captain  (who  spoke  and  wrote  English  perfectly),  ! 
having  contrived  to  make  a go-between  of  one 
of  the  female  servants  in  the  Yorkshire  house. 
How  it  might  have  ended  we  needn’t  trouble  our- 
selves to  inquire — Mr.  Waldron  himself  brought 
matters  to  a crisis.  Whether  he  got  wind  of 
the  clandestine  correspondence  or  not  doesn’t 
appear.  But  this  iff  certain,  that  he  came  home 
from  a ride  one  day  in  a fiercer  temper  than  usu- 
al— that  his  wife  showed  him  a sample  of  that 
high  spirit  of  hers  which  he  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  break — and  that  it  ended  in  his  striking 


her  across  the  face  with  his  riding  whip  Un- 
gen  tie  manly  conduct,  I am  afraid  we  must  admit . 
but  to  all  outward  appearance  the  riding- whip 
produced  the  most  astonishing  results.  From 
that  moment  the  lady  submitted  as  she  had  never 
submitted  before.  For  a fortnight  afterward 
he  did  what  he  liked,  and  she  never  thwarted 
him;  he  said  what  he  liked,  and  she  never 
uttered  a word  of  protest.  Some  men  might 
have  suspected  this  sudden  reformation  of  hid- 
ing something  dangerous  under  the  surface. 
Whether  Mr.  Waldron  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
I can’t  tell  you.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  be- 
fore the  mark  of  the  whip  was  off  his  wife’s  face 
he  fell  ill,  and  that  in  two  days  afterward  he  was 
a dead  man.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

“ I say  he  deserved  it!”  answered  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  striking  his  hand  excitedly  on  the  table, 
as  his  son  paused  and  looked  at  him. 

“The  doctor  who  attended  the  dying  man 
was  not  of  your  way  of  thinking,”  remaiked 
Bashwood  the  younger,  dryly.  “He  called  in 
two  other  medical  men,  and  they  all  three  refused 
to  certify  the  death.  The  usual  legal  investi- 
gation followed.  The  evidence  of  the  doctors 
and  the  evidence  of  the  servants  pointed  irresisti- 
bly in  one  and  the  same  direction;  and  Mrs. 
Waldron  was  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  her  husband  by  poison.  A solici- 
tor in  first-rate  criminal  practice  was  sent  for 
from  London  to  get  up  the  prisoner’s  defense — 
and  these  4 Instructions’  took  their  form  and 
shape  accordingly . What’s  the  matter  ? What 
do  you  want  now?” 

Suddenly  rising  from  his  chair  Mr.  Bashwood 
stretched  across  the  table  and  tried  to  take  the 
papers  from  his  son.  44 1 want  to  look  at  them,’’ 
he  burst  out,  eagerly.  41 1 want  to  see  what  they 
say  about  the  captain  from  Cuba.  He  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  Jemmy — I’ll  swear  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  !” 

“ Nobody  doubted  that  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  the  case  at  the  time,”  rejoined  his  son.  “ But 
nobody  could  prove  it.  Sit  down  again,  dad, 
and  compose  yourself.  There’s  nothing  here 
about  Captain  Manuel  but  the  lawyer’s  private 
suspicion  of  him,  for  the  counsel  to  act  on  or  not, 
at  the  counsel’s  discretion.  From  first  to  last 
she  persisted  in  screening  the  captain.  At  the 
outset  of  the  business  she  volunteered  two  state- 
ments to  the  lawyer — both  of  which  he  suspected 
to  be  false.  In  (he  first  place,  she  declared  that 
she  was  innocent  of  the  crime.  He  wasn't  sur- 
prised, of  course,  so  far ; his  clients  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  him  in  that 
way.  In  the  second  place,  while  admitting  her 
private  correspondence  with  the  Cuban  captain, 
she  declared  that  the  letters  on  both  sides  relat- 
ed solely  to  a proposed  elopement,  to  which  her 
husband’s  barbarous  treatment  had  induced  her 
to  consent.  The  lawyer  naturally  asked  to  see 
the  letters.  4 He  has  burned  all  my  letters,  and  I 
have  burned  all  his,’  was  the  only  answer  begot. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  Captain  Manuel  might 
have  burned  her  letters,  when  he  heard  there  was 
a coroner’s  inquest  in  the  house.  But  it  was  in 
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her  solicitor’s  experience  (as  it  is  in  my  experi- 
ence too)  that  when  a woman  is  fond  of  a man, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  ont  of  a hundred,  risk  or  no 
risk,  she  keeps  his  letters.  Having  his  suspicions 
roused  in  this  way,  the  lawyer  privately  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  foreign  captain — and 
found  that  he  was  as  short  of  money  as  a foreign 
captain  could  be.  At  the  same  time  he  put  some 
questions  to  his  client  about  her  expectations 
from  her  deceased  husband.  She  answered,  in 
high  indignation,  that  a will  had  been  found 
amopg  her  husband’s  papers,  privately  executed 
only  a few  days  before  his  death,  and  leaving  her 
no  more,  out  of  all  hi*  immense  fortune,  than 
five  thousand  pounds.  ‘Was  there  an  older 
will,  then,’  says  the  lawyer,  4 which  the  new  will 
revoked  ?’  Yes,  there  was ; a will  that  he  had 
given  into  my  own  possession ; a will  made  when 
they  were  first  married.  ‘Leaving  his  widow 
well  provided  for  ?’  Leaving  her  just  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  second  will  left  her.  ‘ Had  she 
ever  mentioned  that  first  will,  now  revoked,  to 
Captain  Manuel?’  She  saw  the  trap  set  for 
her — and  said,  4 No,  never !’  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation.  That  reply  confirmed  the  lawyer’s 
suspicions.  He  tried  to  frighten  her  by  declar- 
ing that  her  life  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  her  de- 
ceiving him  in  this  matter.  With  the  usual  ob- 
stinacy of  women,  she  remained  just  as  immov- 
able as  ever.  The  captain,  on  his  side,  behaved 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  He  confessed 
to  planning  the  elopement , he  declared  that  he 
had  burned  all  the  lady’s  letters  as  they  reached 
him,  out  of  regard  for  her  reputation;  he  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  ; and  he  volunteered 
to  attend  before  the  magistrates.  Nothing  was 
discovered  that  could  legally  connect  him  with 
the  crime — or  that  could  put  him  into  court  on 
the  day  of  the  Trial,  in  any  other  capacity  than 
the  capacity  of  a witness.  I don’t  believe  my- 
self that  there’s  any  moral  doubt  (as  they  call  it) 
that  Manuel  knew  of  the  will  which  left  his  mis- 
tress fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  that  he  was 
ready  and  willing,  in  virtue  of  that  circumstance, 
to  marry  her  on  Mr.  Waldron’s  death.  If  any 
body  tempted  her  to  effect  her  own  release  from 
her  savage  husband  by  making  herself  a widow, 
the  captain  must  have  been  the  man.  And  un- 
less she  contrived,  guarded  and  watched  as  she 
was,  to  get  the  poison  for  herself,  the  poison  must 
have  come  to  her  in  one  of  the  captain’s  letters.” 

“ They  never  traced  the  poison  to  her,”  said 
his  father.  “ I remember  hearing  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Trial.” 

Bashwood  the  younger,  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  folded  up  the  Instructions  for  the 
Defense,  which  had  now  served  their  purpose ; 
put  them  back  in  his  bag ; and  produced  a print- 
ed pamphlet  in  their  place. 

“ Here  is  one  of  the  published  Reports  of  the 
Trial,”  he  said,  “ which  you  can  read  at  your 
leisure,  if  you  like.  We  needn’t  waste  time 
now  by  going  into  details.  I have  told  you  al- 
ready how  cleverly  her  counsel  paved  his  way 
for  treating  the  charge  of  murder,  as  the  crown- 
ing calamity  of  the  many  that  hnd  already  fall- 


en on  an  innocent  woman.  The  two  legal 
points  relied  on  for  the  defense  (after  this  prelim- 
inary flourish)  were : First,  that  there  was  no 
evidence — as  you  said  just  now — to  connect  her 
with  the  possession  of  poison ; and,  secondly, 
that  the  medical  witnesses,  while  positively  de- 
claring that  her  husband  died  by  poison,  differed 
in  their  conclusions  as  to  the  particular  drug  that 
had  killed  him.  Both  good  points,  and  both  well 
worked ; but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  bore 
down  every  thing  before  it.  The  prisoner  was 
proved  to  have  had  no  less  than  three  excellent 
reasons  for  killing  her  husband.  He  had  treat- 
ed her  with  almost  unexampled  barbarity  ;*  he 
had  left  her  in  a will  (unrevoked  so  far  as  she 
knew)  mistress  of  a fortune  on  his  death ; and 
she  was  by  her  own  confession  contemplating  an 
elopement  with  another  man.  Having  set  forth 
these  motives,  the  prosecution  next  showed  by 
evidence,  which  was  never  once  shaken  on  any 
single  point,  that  the  one  person  in  the  house 
who  could  by  any  hnman  possibility  have  admin- 
istered the  poison,  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
What  could  the  judge  and  jury  do,  with  such 
evidence  before  them  as  this  ? The  verdict  was 
Guilty,  as  a matter  of  course;  and  the  judge 
declared  that  he  agreed  with  it.  The  female  part 
of  the  audience  was  in  hysterics ; and  the  male 
part  was  not  much  better.  The  judge  sobbed, 
and  the  Bar  shuddered.  She  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  such  a scene  as  had  never  boen  pre- 
viously witnessed  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice. 
And  she  is  alive  and  hearty  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ; free  to  do  any  mischief  she  pleases,  and 
to  poison  at  her  own  entire  convenience,  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  that  happens  to  stand  in 
her  way.  A most  interesting  woman ! Keep 
on  good  terms  with  her,  my  dear  Sir,  whatever 
you  do — for  the  Law  has  said  to  her  in  the  plain- 
est possible  English,  ‘My  charming  friend,  I 
have  no  terrors  for  you  /’  ” . 

“How  was  she  pardoned?”  asked  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  breathlessly.  “ They  told  me  at  the  time 
— but  I have  forgotten.  Was  it  the  Home- 
Secretaiy  ? If  it  was,  I respect  the  Home-Sec- 
retary ! I say  the  Home-Secretary  was  deserv- 
ing of  his  place.” 

“Quite  right,  old  gentleman!”  rejoined 
Bashwood  the  younger.  “The  Home-Secre- 
tary was  the  obedient  hnmble  servant  of  an 
enlightened  Free  Press — and  he  was  deserving 
of  his  place.  Is  it  possible  you  don’t  know  how 
she  cheated  the  gallows?  If  you  don’t  I must 
tell  you.  On  the  evening  of  the  Trial,  two  or 
three  of  the  young  Buccaniers  of  Literature 
went  down  to  two  or  three  newspaper  offices, 
and  wrote  two  or  three  heart-rending  leading 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  in 
court.  The  next  morning  the  public  caught 
light  like  tinder;  and  the  prisoner  was  tried 
over  again,  before  an  amateur  court  of  justice, 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  All  the  peo- 
ple who  had  no  personal  experience  whatever 
on  the  subject  seized  their  pens,  and  rushed 
(by  kind  permission  of  the  editor)  into  print. 
Doctors  who  had  not  attended  the  sick  man,  and 
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who  hod  not  been  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  body,  declared  by  dozens  that  he  had  died  a 
natural  death.  Barristers  without  business,  who 
had  not  heard  the  evidence,  attacked  the  jury 
who  had  heard  it,  and  judged  the  judge,  who  had 
sat  on  the  bench  before  some  of  them  was  born. 
The  general  public  followed  the  lead  of  the  bar- 
risters and  the  doctors,  and  the  young  buccan- 
iers  who  had  set  the  thing  going.  Here  was  the 
Law,  that  they  all  paid  to  protect  them,  actually 
doing  its  duty  in  dreadful  earnest!  Shocking ! 
shocking!  The  British  Public  rose  to  protest 
as  one  man  against  the  working  of  its  own  ma- 
chinery ; and  the  Home- Secretary,  in  a state  of 
distraction,  went  to  the  judge.  The  judge  held 
firm.  He  had  said  it  was  the  right  verdict  at  the 
time,  and  he  said  so  still.  ‘But  suppose/  says 
the  Home-Secretary,  ‘that  the  prosecution  had 
tried  some  other  way  of  proving  her  guilty  at  the 
trial  than  the  way  they  did  try — what  would  you 
and  the  jury  have  done  then?1  Of  course  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  the  judgo  to  say.  This 
comforted  the  Home-Secretary,  to  begin  with. 
And,  when  he  got  the  judge's  consent,  after  that, 
to  having  the  conflict  of  medical  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  one  great  doctor;  and  when  the  one 
great  doctor  took  the  merciful  view,  after  ex- 
pressly stating,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
knew  nothing  practically  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  Home-Secretary  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  prisoner’s  death-warrant  went  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  the  verdict  of  the  Law  was  re- 
versed by  general  acclamation,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  newspapers  carried  the  day.  But  the  best 
^ of  it  is  to  come.  You  know  what  happened 
when  the  people  found  themselves  with  the  pet 
object  of  their  sympathy  suddenly  cast  loose  on 
their  hands?  A general  impression  prevailed 
directly  that  she  was  not  quite  innocent  enough, 
after  all,  to  be  let  out  of  prison  then  and  there ! 
Punish  her  a little — that  was  the  state  of  the 
popular  feeling — punish  her  a little,  my  Home- 
Secretary,  on  general  moral  grounds.  A small 
course  of  gentle  legal  medicine,  if  you  love  us — 
and  then  we  shall  feel  perfectly  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  end  of  our  days.” 

“Don’t  joke  about  it!”  cried  his  father. 
“Don’t,  don’t,  don’t,  Jemmy!  Did  they  try 
her  again?  They  couldn’t ! they  durs’n’t ! No- 
body can  be  tried  twice  over  for  the  same  of- 
fense.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! she  could  be  tried  a second 
time,  for  a second  offense,”  retorted  Bashwood 
the  younger — “ and  tried  she  was.  Luckily  for 
the  pacification  of  the  public  mind,  she  had 
rushed  headlong  into  redressing  her  own  griev- 
ance (ns  women  will),  when  she  discovered  that 
her  husband  had  cut  her  down  from  a legacy  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  a legacy  of  five  thou- 
sand by  a stroke  of  his  pen.  The  day  before 
the  Inquest  a locked  drawer  in  Mr.  Waldron’s 
dressing-room  table,  which  contained  some  val- 
uable jewelry,  was  discovered  to  have  been  open- 
ed and  emptied— and  when  the  prisoner  was 
committed  by  the  magistrates,  the  precious  stones 
were  found  torn  out  of  their  settings,  and  sewn 
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up  in  her  stays.  The  lady  considered  it  a case 
of  justifiable  self-compensation.  The  Law  de- 
clared it  to  be  a robbery  committed  on  the  exc-  ' 
cutors  of  the  dead  man.  The  lighter  offense — 
which  had  been  passed  over,  when  such  a charge 
as  murder  was  brought  against  her — was  just  the 
thing  to  revive,  to  save  appearances  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  They  had  stopped  the  course  of 
justice,  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  at  one  trial ; 
and  now  nil  they  wanted  was  to  set  the  course 
of  justice  going  again,  in  the  case  of  the  prison- 
er, at  another ! She  was  arraigned  for  the  rob- 
bery, after  having  been  pardoned  for  the  mur- 
der. And,  what  is  more,  if  her  beauty  and  her 
misfortunes  hadn’t  made  a strong  impression  on 
her  lawyer,  she  would  not  only  have  had  to  stand 
another  trial,  but  would  have  had  even  the  five  * 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  she  was  entitled  by 
the  second  will,  taken  away  from  her,  as  a felon, 
by  the  Crown.” 

4 4 1 respect  her  lawyer  I I admire  her  lawyer ! *’ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bashwood.  “I  should  like  to 
take  his  hand  and  tell  him  so.” 

“ He  wouldn’t  thank  you  if  you  did,”  remark- 
ed Bashwood  the  younger.  44  Ho  is  under  a 
comfortable  impression  that  nobody  knows  how 
he  saved  Mrs.  Waldron’s  legacy  for  her  but  him- 
self.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Jemmy,”  interposed  his 
father.  “But  don’t  call  her  Mrs.  Waldron. 

Speak  of  her,  please,  by  her  name  when  she  was 
innocent  and  young,  and  a girl  at  school . Would 
you  mind,  for  my  sake,  calling  her  Miss  Gwilt  ?” 

44  Not  I ! It  makes  no  difference  to  me  what 
name  I give  her.  Bother  your  sentiment ! let’s 
get  on  with  the  facts.  This  is  what  the  law- 
yer did  before  the  second  trial  came  off.  He 
told  her  she  would  bo  found  guilty  again,  to 
a dead  certainty.  ‘And  this  time,’  he  said, 

4 the  public  will  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Have 
you  got  an  old  friend  whom  you  can  trust  ?’  She 
hadn’t  such  a thing  as  an  old  friend  in  the  world. 

‘Very  well,  then,*  says  the  lawyer,  ‘you  must 
trust  me.  Sign  this  paper ; and  you  will  have 
executed  a fictitious  sale  of  all  your  property  to 
myself.  When  the  right  time  comes,  I shall 
first  carefully  settle  with  your  husband’s  execu- 
tors; and  I shall  then  reconvey  the  money  to 
you,  securing  it  properly  (in  case  you  ever  mar- 
ry again)  in  your  own  possession.  The  Crown, 
in  other  transactions  of  this  kind,  frequently 
waives  its  right  of  disputing  the  validity  of  the  sale 
— and  if  the  Crown  is  no  harder  on  you  than  on 
other  people,  when  you  come  out  of  prison  you 
will  have  your  five  thousand  pounds  to  begin  the 
world  with  again.’ — Neat  of  the  lawyer,  when 
she  was  going  to  be  tried  for  robbing  the  execu- 
tors, to  put  her  up  to  a way  of  robbing  the  Crown, 
wasn’t  it?  Ha!  ha!  what  a world  it  is !” 

The  last  effort  of  the  son’s  sarcasm  passed  un- 
heeded by  the  father.  “In  prison  !”#he  said 
to  himself.  44  Ah  me,  after  all  that  misery,  in 
prison  again !” 

44  Y ev*  said  Bashwood  the  younger,  rising 
and  stretching  himself,  44  that’s  how  it  ended. 

The  verdict  was  Guilty ; and  the  sentence  was 
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imprisonment  for  two  years.  She  served  her 
time ; and  came  out,  as  well  as  I can  reckon  it, 
about  three  years  since.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  she  did  when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  and 
how  she  went  on  afterward,  I may  be  able  to  tell 
you  something  about  it — say,  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  you  have  got  an  extra  note  or  two 
in  your  pocket-book.  For  the  present,  all  you 
need  know  you  do  know.  There  isn't  the  shad- 
ow of  a doubt  that  this  fascinating  lady  has  the 
double  slur  on  her,  of  having  been  found  guilty 
of  murder,  and  of  having  served  her  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  theft.  There's  your  moncys- 
worth  for  your  money — with  the  whole  of  my 
wonderful  knack  at  stating  a case  clearly  thrown 
in  for  nothing.  If  you  have  any  gratitude  in 
you,  you  ought  to  do  something  handsome,  one 
of  these  days,  for  your  son.  But  for  me,  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  would  have  done,  old  gen- 
tleman. If  you  could  have  had  your  own  way, 
you  would  have  married  Miss  Gwilt.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
his  son  steadily  in  the  face. 

“If  I could  have  my  own  way,”  he  said,  “I 
would  many  her  now.*' 

Basil  wood  the  younger  started  back  a step. 
“After  all  I have  told  you?"  he  asked,  in  the 
blankest  astonishment. 

“After  all  you  have  told  me.” 

“With  the  chance  of  being  poisoned  the  first 
time  you  happened  to  offend  her?” 

“With  the  chance  of  being  poisoned,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Bashwood,  “in  four- and -twenty 
hours.” 

The  Spy  of  the  Private  Inquiry  Office  dropped 
back  into  his  chair,  cowed  by  his  father’s  words 
and  his  father's  looks. 

“Mad!”  he  said  to  himself.  “Stark  mad, 
by  jingo!” 

Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  his  watch,  and  hur- 
riedly took  his  hat  from  a side-table.  , 

“ I should  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  it,”  he  said. 

‘ ‘ I should  like  to  hear  every  word  you  have  to  tell 
me  about  her,  to  the  veiy  last.  But  the  time, 
the  dreadful,  galloping  time,  is  getting  on. ’ For 
all  I know  they  may  bo  on  their  way  to  be  mar- 
ried at  this  very  moment.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Bash- 
wood  the  younger,  getting  between  his  father 
and  the  door. 

“ I am  going  to  the  hotel,”  said  tho  old  man, 
trying  to  pass  him.  “I  am  going  to  see  Mr. 
Armadale.” 

“ What  for?” 

“ To  tell  him  everything  you  have  told  me.” 
He  paused  after  making  that  reply.  The  terri- 
ble smile  of  triumph  which  had  once  already 
appeared  on  his  face  overspread  it  again.  “ Mr. 
Armadale  is  young ; Mr.  Armadale  has  all  his 
life  before  him,”  he  whispered,  cunningly,  with 
his  trembling  fingers  clutching  his  son’s  arm. 
“What  doesn’t  frighten  me  will  frighten  him!” 

“Wait  a minute,”  said  Bashwood^he  youn- 
ger. “Are  you  as  certain  as  ever  that  Mr.  Ar- 
madale is  the  man  ?” 

“ What  man  ?” 


“The  man  who  is  going  to  marry  her.” 

“Yes!  yes!!  yes!!!  Let  me  go,  Jemmy 
— let  me  go.” 

The  Spy  set  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
considered  for  a moment.  Mr.  Armadale  was 
rich.  Mr.  Armadale  (if  he  was  not  stark  mad, 
too)  might  be  made  to  put  the  right  money-val- 
ue on  information  that  saved  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  marrying  Miss  Gwilt.  “It  may  be  a 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  if  I work  it  my- 
self,” thought  Bashwood  the  younger.  “And 
it  won’t  be  a half-penny  if  I leave  it  to  my  fa- 
ther.” He  took  up  his  hat  and  his  leather  bag. 

“Can  you  cany  it  all  in  your  own  addled  old 
head,  daddy  ?”  he  asked,  with  his  easiest  impu- 
dence of  manner.  “Not  you!  I’ll  go  with 
you,  and  help  vou.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?” 

The  father  threw  his  arms  in  an  ecstasy  round 
the  son’s  neck.  “I  can’t  help  it,  Jemmy,”  he 
said,  in  broken  tones.  “ You  are  so  good  to  me. 

Take  the  other  note,  my  dear — I’ll  manage  with- 
out it — take  the  other  note.” 

The  son  threw  open  the  door  with  a flourish, 
and  magnanimously  turned  his  back  on  the  fa- 
ther's offered  pocket-book.  “ Hang  it,  old  gen- 
tleman, I am  not  quite  so  mercenary  as  that!” 
he  said,  with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing. “Put  up  your  pocket-book,  and  let’s  be 
off.  If  I took  my  respected  parent’s  last  five- 
pound  note,”  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  led 
the  way  down  stairs,  “how  do  I know  he 
mightn’t  cry  halves  when  he  sees  the  color  of 
Mr.  Armadale’s  money?  Come  along,  dad!” 
he  resumed.  “We’ll  take  a cab  and  catch  ^ 
the  happy  bridegroom  before  he  starts  for  the 
church !” 

They  hailed  a cab  in  the  street,  and  started  for 
the  hotel  which  had  been  the  residence  of  Mid- 
winter and  Allan  during  their  stay  in  London. 

The  instant  the  door  of  the  vehicle  had  closed 
Mr.  Bashwood  returned  to  the  subject  of  Miss 
Gwilt. 

“Tell  me  the  rest,”  he  said,  taking  his  son's 
hand,  and  patting  it  tenderly.  “ Let’s  go  on  talk- 
ing about  her  all  the  way  to  the  hotel.  Help  me 
through  the  time,  Jemmy — help  me  through  the 
time.” 

Bashwood  the  younger  was  in  high  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  color  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s money.  He  trifled  with  his  father’s  anx- 
iety to  the  very  last. 

“Let’s  see  if  you  remember  what  I've  told  you 
already,”  he  began.  “There’s  a character  in 
the  story  that's  dropped  out  of  it  without  being 
accounted  for.  Come!  can  you  tell  me  who 
it  is  ?” 

He  had  reckoned  on  finding  his  father  unable 
to  answer  the  question.  But  Mr.  Bashwood’s 
memory,  for  anything  that  related  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
was  as  clear  and  ready  as  his  son's.  “ The  for- 
eign scoundrel  who  tempted  her,  and  let  her 
screen  him  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,”  he  said, 
without  an  instant’s  hesitation.  “ Don’t  spgak 
of  him,  Jemmy,  don’t  speak  of  him  again !” 
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“I  must  speak  of  him,”  retorted  the  other. 
44  You  want  to  know  what  became  of  Miss  Gwilt, 
when  she  got  out  of  prison,  don’t  you?  Very 
good — I’m  in  a position  to  tell  you.  She  became 
Mrs.  Manuel.  It’s  no  use  staring  at  me,  old 
gentleman.  I know  it  officially.  At  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  a foreign  lady  came  to  our 
place,  With  evidence  to  prove  that  she  had  been 
lawfully  married  to  Captain  Manuel,  at  a former 
period  of  his  career,  when  he  had  visited  En- 
gland for  the  first  time.  She  had  only  lately 
discovered  that  he  had  been  in  this  country 
again ; and  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  married  another  woman  in  Scotland.  Our 
people  were  employed  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries. Comparison  of  dates  showed  that  the 
Scotch  marriage — if  it  was  a marriage  at  all,  and 
not  a sham — had  taken  place  just  about  the  time 
when  Miss  Gwilt  was  a free  woman  qgain.  And 
a little  further  investigation  showed  us  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Manuel  was  no  other  than  the  her- 
oine of  the  famous  criminal  trial — whom  we 
didn’t  know  then,  but  whom  we  do  know  now, 
to  be  identical  with  your  fascinating  friend,  Miss 
Gwilt.” 

Mr.  Bash  wood’s  head  sank  on  his  breast.  He 
clasped  his  trembling  hands  fast  in  each  other, 
and  waited  in  silence  to  hear  the  rest.  j 

44  Cheer  up !”  pursued  his  son.  44  She  was  no 
more  the  captain’s  wife  than  you  are — and  what 
is  more,  the  captain  himself  is  out  of  your  way 
now.  One  foggy  day  in  December  last  he  gave 
us  the  slip,  and  was  off  to  the  Continent,  nobody 
knew  where.  He  had  spent  the  whole  of  the 
second  Mrs.  Manuel’s  five  thousand  pounds  in 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  (between  two  and 
three  years)  since  she  had  come  out  of  prison 
— and  the  wonder  was,  where  he  had  got  the 
money  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses.  It  turned 
out  that  he  had  got  it  from  the  second  Mrs.  Man- 
uel herself.  She  had  filled  his  empty  pockets ; 
and  there  she  was  waiting  confidently  in  a 
miserable  London  lodging,  to  hear  from  him 
and  join  him  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  settled  in 
foreign  parts!  Where  had  she  got  the  money, 
you  may  ask  naturally  enough  ? Nobody  could 
tell  at  the  time.  My  own  notion  is,  now,  that 
her  former  mistress  must  have  been  still  living, 
and  that  she  must  have  turned  her  knowledge 
of  the  Blanchard’s  family  secret  to  profitable  ac- 
count at  last.  This  is  mere  guess-work,  of  course ; 
but  there’s  a circumstance  that  makes  it  likely 
guess-work,  to  my  mind.  She  had  an  elderly 
female  friend  to  apply  to  at  this  time,  who  was 
just  the  woman  to  help  her  in  ferreting  out  her 
mistress’s  address.  Can  yon  guess  the  name  of 
the  elderly  female  friend?  Not  you!  Mrs. 
Oldershaw,  of  course !” 

Mr.  Bash  wood  suddenly  looked  up.  44  Why 
should  she  go  back,”  he  asked,  44  to  the  woman 
who  had  deserted  her  when  she  was  a child  ?” 

44 1 can’t  say,”  rejoined  his  son,  44  unless  she 
went  back  in  the  interests  of  her  own  magnifi- 
cent head  of  hair.  The  prison-scissors,  I needn't 
tell  you,  had  made  short  work  of  it  with  Miss 
Gwilt’s  love-locks,  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 


and  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  I beg  to  add,  is  the  most 
eminent  woman  in  England,  as  Restorer-General 
of  the  dilapidated  heads  and  faces  of  the  female 
sex.  Put  two  and  two  together;  and  perhaps 
you’ll  agree  with  me,  in  this  case,  that  they 
make  four.” 

44  Yes,  yes ; two  and  two  make  four,”  repeat- 
ed his  father,  impatiently.  44  But  I want  to 
know  something  else.  Did  she  hear  from  him 
again  ? Did  he  send  for  her  after  he  had  gone 
away  to  foreign  parts  ?” 

4 4 The  captain?  Why,  what  on  earth  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  Hadn’t  he  spent  every  far- 
thing of  her  money  ? and  wasn’t  he  loose  on  the 
Continent  out  of  her  reach  ? She  waited  to  hear 
from  him,  I dare  say,  for  she  persisted  in  believ- 
ing in  him.  But  I’ll  lay  you  any  wager  you 
like,  she  never  saw  the  sight  of  his  handwriting 
again.  We  did  our  best  at  the  office  to  open 
her  eyes — we  told  her  plainly  that  he  had  a first 
wife  living,  and  that  she  hadn’t  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  on  him.  She  wouldn’t  believe  us,  though 
we  met  her  with  the  evidence.  Obstinate,  devil- 
ish obstinate.  I dare  say  she  waited  for  months 
together  before  she  gave  up  the  last  hope  of  ever 
seeing  him  again.” 

Mr.  Bashwood  looked  aside  quickly  out  of  the 
cab  window.  44  Where  could  she  turn  for  ref- 
uge next  ?”  he  said,  not  to  his  son,  but  to  him- 
self. 4 4 What,  in  Heaven’s  name,  could  she  do  ? ” 

44  Judging  by  my  experience  of  women,”  re- 
marked Bashwood  the  younger  overhearing  him, 
44 1 should  say  she  probably  tried  to  drown  her- 
self. But  that’s  only  guess-work  again — it’s  all 
guess-work  at  this  part  of  her  story.  You  catch 
me  at  the  evidence,  dad,  when  you  come  to  Miss 
Gwilt’s  proceedings  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  present  year.  She  might,  or  she  might  not, 
have  been  desperate  enough  to  attempt  suicide ; 
and  she  might,  or  she  might  not,  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  those  inquiries  that  I made  for  Mrs. 
Oldershaw.  I dare  say  you’ll  see  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  perhaps,  if  you  use  your  influence,  you 
may  be  able  to  make  her  finish  her  own  story 
herself.” 

Mr.  Bashwood,  still  looking  out  of  the  cab  win- 
dow, suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  his  son’s  arm. 

44  Hush ! hush !”  he  exclaimed,  in  violent  agi- 
tation. 44  We  have  got  there  at  last.  Oh,  Jem- 
my, feel  how  my  heart  beats ! Here  is  the  ho- 
tel.” 

44  Bother  your  heart,”  said  Bashwood  the 
younger.  44Wait  here  while  I make  the  in- 
quiries.” 

44 I’ll  come  with  you !”  cried  his  father.  44 1 
can’t  wait ! I tell  you,  I can’t  wait !” 

They  went  into  the  hotel  together,  and  asked 
for  44  Mr.  Armadale.” 

The  answer,  after  some  little  hesitation  and 
delay,  was  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  gone  away 
six  days  since.  A second  waiter  added,  that 
Mr.  Armadale’s  friend — Mr.  Midwinter — had 
only  left  that  morning.  Where  had  Mr.  Ar- 
madale gone?  Somewhere  into  the  country. 
Where  had  Mr.  Midwinter  gone  ? Nobody 
knew. 
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Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  his  son  in  speech- 
less and  helpless  dismay. 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  said  Bashwood  the 
younger,  pushing  his  father  back  roughly  into 
the  cab.  “He’s  safe  enough.  We  shall  find 
him  at  Miss  G wilt’s.” 

The  old  man  took  his  son’s  hand  and  kissed 
it.  “Thank  you,  my  dear,”  he  said,  gratefully. 
“Thank  you  for  comforting  me.” 

The  cab  was  driven  next,  to  the  second  lodg- 
ing which  Miss  Gwilt  had  occupied,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

“ Stop  here,”  said  the  Spy,  getting  out,  and 
shutting  his  father  into  the  cab.  “ I mean  to 
manage  this  part  of  the  business  myself.” 

He  knocked  at  the  house  door.  “ I hare  got 
a note  for  Miss  Gwilt,”  he  said,  walking  into 
the  passage  the  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

“ She’s  gone,”  answered  the  servant.  “ She 
went  away  last  night.” 

Bashwood  the  younger  wasted  no  more  words 
with  the  servant.  He  insisted  on  seeing  the 
mistress.  Tiie  mistress  confirmed  the  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  Gwilt’s  departure  on  the 
previous  evening.  Where  had  she  gone  to? 
The  woman  couldn’t  say.  How  had  she  left  ? 
On  foot.  At  what  hour?  Between  nine  and 
ten.  What  had  she  done  with  .her  luggage? 
She  had  no  luggage.  Had  a gentleman  been 
to  see  her  on  the  previous  day  ? Not  * soul, 
gentle  or  simple,  had  come  to  the  house  to  see 
Miss  Gwilt. 

The  father’s  fa6e,  pale  and  wild,  was  looking 
out  of  the  cab  window,  as  the  son  descended  the 
house-steps.  “Isn’t  she  there,  Jemmy?”  he 
asked,  faintly — “isn’t  she  there?” 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  cried  the  Spy,  with 
the  native  coarseness  of  his  nature  rising  to  the 
surface  at  last.  “ I’m  not  at  the  end  of  my  in- 
quiries yet.” 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  entered  a coffee- 
shop  situated  exactly  opposite  the  house  he  had 
just  left. 

In  the  box  nearest  the  window  two  men  were 
sitting  talking  together  anxiously. 

“ Which  of  you  was  on  duty  yesterday  even- 
ing, between  nine  and  ten  o’clock?”  asked 
Bashwood  the  younger,  suddenly  joining  them, 
and  putting  his  question  in  a quick,  peremptory 
whisper. 

“I  was,  Sir,”  said  one  of  the  men,  unwill- 
ingly. 

“ Did  you  lose  sight  of  the  house  ? — Yes ! I 
see  you  did.” 

‘ ‘ Only  for  a minute,  Sir.  An  infernal  black- 
guard of  a soldier  came  in — ” 

“That  will  do,” said  Bashwood  the  younger. 
“I  know  what  the  soldier  did,  and  who  sent 
him  to  do  it.  She  has  given  us  the  slip  again. 
You  are  the  greatest  Ass  living.  Consider 
yourself  dismissed.”  With  these  words,  and 
with  an  oath  to  emphasize  them,  he  left  the 
coffee-shop  and  returned  to  the  cab. 

“ She’s  gone !”  cried  his  father.  “ Oh,  Jem- 
my, Jemmy,  I see  it  in  your  face!”  He  fell 
hack  into  his  own  corner  of  the  cab,  with  a 


faint,  wailing  cry.  “They’re  married,”  he 
moaned  to  himself,  his  hands  falling  helplessly 
on  his  knees — his  hat  falling,  unregarded,  from 
his  head.  “Stop  them!”  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly rousing  himself,  and  seizing  his  son,  in  a 
frenzy,  by  the  collar  of  the  coat. 

“ Go  back  to  the  hotel!”  shouted  Bashwood 
the  younger,  to  the  cabman.  “Hold  your 
noise !”  he  added,  turning  fiercely  on  his  father. 
“ I want  to  think.” 

The  varnish  of  smoothness  was  all  off  him  by 
this  time.  His  temper  was  roused.  His  pride 
— even  such  a man  has  his  pride ! — was  wound ed4 
to  the  quick.  Twice  had  he  matched  his  wits 
against  a woman’s,  and  twice  the  woman  had 
baffled  him. 

He  got  out,  on  reaching  the  hotel  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  privately  tried  the  servants  with 
the  offer  of  jioney.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
satisfied  him  that  they  had,  in  this  instance,  re- 
ally and  truly,  no  information  to  sell.  After  a 
moment’s  reflection  he  stopped,  before  leaving 
the  hotel,  to  ask  the  way  to  the  parish  church. 
“The  chance  may  be  worth  trying,”  he  thought 
to  himself,  as  he  gave  the  address  to  the  driver. 
“Faster!”  ho  called  out,  looking  first  at  his 
watch  and  then  at  his  father.  “The  minutes 
are  precious  this  morning,  and  the  old  one  is  be- 
ginning to  give  in.” 

It  was  tme.  Still  capable  of  hearing  and  of 
understanding,  Mr.  Bashwood  was  past  speak- 
ing by  this  time.  He  clang  with  both  hands 
to  his  son’s  grudging  arm,  and  let  his  head  fall 
helplessly  on  bis  son’s  averted  shoulder. 

The  parish  church  stood  back  from  the  street, 
protected  by  gates  and  railings,  and  surrounded 
by  a space  of  open  ground.  Shaking  off  his  fa- 
ther’s hold,  Bashwood  the  younger  made  straight 
for  tho  vestry.  The  clerk,  putting  away  the 
books,  and  the  clerk’s  assistant,  hanging  up  a 
surplice,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  room 
when  he  entered  it,  and  asked  leave  to  look  at 
the  marriage  Register  for  the  day. 

The  clerk  gravely  opened  the  book,  and  stood 
aside  from  the  desk  on  which  it  lay. 

The  day’s  register  comprised  three  marriages 
solemnized  that  morning ; and  the  first  two  sig- 
natures on  the  page  were  “Allan  Armadale” 
and  “Lydia  Gwilt  I” 

Even  the  Spy — ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  truth 
— unsuspicious  as  he  was  of  the  terrible  future 
consequences  to  which  the  act  of  that  morning 
might  lead — even  the  Spy  started  when  his  eye 
first  fell  on  the  page.  It  was  done ! Come 
what  might  of  it,  it  was  done  now.  There,  in 
black  and  white,  was  the  registered  evidence  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  at  once  a truth  in  it- 
self, and  a lie  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led! 
There — through  the  fatal  similarity  in  the  names 
— there,  in  Midwinter’s  own  signature,  was  the, 
proof  to  persuade  every  body  that,  not  Mid- 
winter, but  Allan,  was  the  husband  of  Miss 
Gwilt! 

Bashwood  the  younger  closed  the  book  and 
returned  it  to  the  clerk.  He  descended  the 
vestry  steps  with  his  hands  thrust  doggedly  into 
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his  pockets,  and  with  a serious  shock  inflicted 
on  his  professional  self-esteem. 

The  beadle  met  him  under  the  church-wall. 
He  considered  for  a moment  whether  it  ivas 
worth  while  to  spend  a shilling  in  quest  toning 
the  man,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  If 
they  could  be  traced  and  overtaken  tfefcre  might 
be  a chance  of  seeing  the  color  of^Mr.  Arma- 
dale's money  even  yet. 

“How  long  is  it,”  he  asked,  “since  the 
first  couple  married  here  this  morning  left  the 
church?” 

“About  an  hour,”  said  the  beadle. 

“ How  did  they  go  away?” 

The  beadle  deferred  answering  that  second 
question  until  he  had  first  pocketed  his  fee. 
“You  won’t  trace  them  from  here,  Sir,”  he 
said,  when  he  had  got  his  shilling.  “They 
went  away  on  foot.” 

“ And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ?”* 

“That,  Sir,  is  all  I know  about  it.” 

Left  by  himself,  even  the  Detective  of  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office  paused  for  a moment  be- 
fore he  returned  to  his  father  at  the  gate.  He 
was  roused  from  his  hesitation  by  the  sadden 
appearance,  within  the  church  inclosure,  of  the 
driver  of  the  cab. 

“I’m  afraid  the  old  gentleman  is  going  to  be 
taken  ill,  Sir,”  said  the  man. 

Bashwood  the  younger  frowned  angrily,  and 
walked  back  to  the  cab.  As  he  opened  the  door 
and  looked  iti  his  father  leaned  forward  and 
confronted  him,  with  lips  that  moved  speech- 
lessly, and  with  a white  stillness  over  all  the 
rest  of  his  face. 

“ She’s  done  us,”  said  the  Spy.  “ They  were 
married  hero  this  morning.” 

Tho  old  man’s  body  swayed  for  a moment  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  instant  after  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  head  fell  forward  toward  the 
front  seat  of  tho  cab.  “Drive  to  the  hospital !” 
cried  his  son.  “He’s  in  a fit.  That  is  what 
comes  of  putting  myself  out  of  my  way  to  please 
# my  father,”  he  mattered,  sullenly  raising  Mr. 
Bashwood's  head  and  loosening  his  cravat.  “A 
nice  morning’s  work.  Upon  my  soul,  a nice 
morning’s  work !” 

The  hospital  was  near,  and  the  house-surgeon 
was  at  his  post. 

“Will  he  come  out  of  it?”  asked  Bashwood 
the  younger,  roughly. 

“Who  are  you  /”  asked  the  surgeon,  sharply, 
on  his  side. 

“I  am  his  son.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  thought  it,”  rejoined  the 
surgeon,  taking  the  restoratives  that  were  hand- 
ed to  him  by  the  nurse,  and  turning  from  the 
son  to  the  father  with  an  air  of  relief  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  “ Ye3,”  he  added, 
after  a minute  or  two.  “Your  father  will  come 
out  of  it  this  time.” 

“ When  can  he  be  moved  away  from  here  ?” 

“ He  can  bo  moved  from  the  hospital  in  an 
hour  or  two.  ” 


The  Spy  laid  a card  on  tho  table.  “ I’ll  come 
back  for  him  or  send  for  him,”  ho  said.  “ I 
suppose  I can  go  now,  if  I leave  my  name  and 
address?”  With  those  words  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  out.  | 

“ He’s  a brute !”  said  the  nurse. 

“No,”  said  the  surgeon,  quietly.  “He’s  a 
man.” 

****** 

Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  that  night  Mr. 
Bashwood  awoke  in  his  bod  at  the  inn  in  the 
Borough.  He  had  slept  for  some  hours  since 
he  had  been  brought  back  from  the  hospital, 
and  his  mind  and  body  were  now  slowly  recov- 
ering together. 

A light  was  burning  on  the  bedside-table,  and 
a letter  lay  on  it,  waiting  for  him  till  he  was 
awake.  It  was  in  his  son’s  handwriting,  and  it 
contained  these  words : 

“My  dear  Dad, — Having  seen  you  safe  out 
of  the  hospital,  and  back  at  your  hotel,  I think 
I may  fairly  claim  to  have  done  my  duty  by  you, 
and  may  consider  myself  free  to  look  after  my 
own  affairs.  Business  will  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing you  to-night ; and  I don’t  think  it  at  all  like- 
ly I shall  be  in  your  neighborhood  to-morrow 
morning.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to  go  back  to 
Thorpe-Arabrosc,  and  to  stick  to  your  employ- 
ment in  the  steward’s  office.  Wherever  Mr. 
Armadale  may  be,  he  must,  sooner  or  later, 
write  to  you  on  business.  I wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  matter,  mind,  so  far  as  I am  concern- 
ed, from  this  time  forth.  But  if  you  like  to  go 
on  with  it,  my  professional  opinion  is  (though 
you  couldn’t  hinder  his  marriage),  yon  may  part 
him  from  his  wife. 

“ Pray  take  care  of  yourself. 

“Your  affectionate  son, 

“James  Bashwood.” 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  old  man’s  feeble 
hands.  “I  wish  Jemmy  could  have  come  to 
see  me  to-night,”  he  thought.  “But  it’s  very 
kind  of  him  to  advise  me  all  the  same.” 

He  turned  wearily  on  the  pillow,  and  read 
the  letter  a second  time.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
“there’s  nothing  left  for  me  bat  to  go  back. 
I'm  too  poor  and  too  old  to  hunt  after  them  all 
by  myself.”  He  closed  his  eyes : the  tears  trick- 
led slowly  over  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  “ I’ve  been 
a trouble  to  Jemmy,”  ho  murmured,  faintly; 
“I’ve  been  a sad  trouble,  I’m  afraid,  to  poor 
Jemmy !”  In  a minute  more  his  weakness  over- 
powered him,  and  he  fell  asleep  again. 

The  clock  of  the  parish  church  struck.  It 
wils  ten.  As  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  the  tidal 
train — with  Midwinter  and  his  wife  among  the 
passengers — was  speeding  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Paris.  As  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  the  watch 
on  board  Allan’s  outward-bound  yacht  liad  sight- 
ed the  light-house  off  the  Land’s  End,  and  had 
set  the  course  of  the  vessel  for  Ushant  and  Fiu- 
isterre. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
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CONCERNING  “ROUND  DANCES.” 

DIDST  thou  ever,  dear  reader,  stand  inact- 
ive in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Such-an-one’s 
brilliantly-lighted  drawing-room,  at  a “ soiree 
dansante and,  beholding  the  graceful  evolu- 
tions of  the  waltz,  or  the  more  exciting  saltation 
of  the  galop,  express  to  thine  inner  self  ironic 
envy  of  the  future  possessor  of  those  much  be- 
hugged  female  charms  ? Hast  thou,  being  hap- 
ly a Benedick,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  thy  spouse 
yielding  to  the  close  embrace  of  indiscriminate 
manhood,  during  the  interminable  “ German  co- 
tillion ?”  If  so,  then  will  thy  fancy  chime  with 
our  discourse,  and  thy  memory  store  up  our 
wisdom ; but  if  thou  be  of  them  who  hold  su- 
preme the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  subordinating 
thereto  all  other  pursuits  of  “ society,”  as  do 
many  of  our  polite  townsmen,  then  we  do  warn 
thee  from  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  assuring 
thee  that  thou  wilt  find  herein  food  only  for 
contentious  comment  and  untoward  brooding. 

Diverse  opinions  on  the  subject  of  dancing 
have  been  held,  and  acrimonious  controversies 
thereon  entered  into,  for  many  hundred  years ; 
the  rule  apparently  being  that,  on  the  first  in- 
troduction of  each  new  species  of  dance,  a shock 
has  been  communicated  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  equivalent  to  that  caused  by  plunging 
one’s  feet  into  cold  water ; but,  being  fairly  es- 
tablished as  a custom,  the  head  has  followed  the 
feet,  and  endurance  has  advanced  to  pity,  and 
ended  in  embrace,  until  the  degradation  of  suc- 
cessive ages  has  brought  us  to  the  immodest 
clutch  of  the  present  day,  beyond  which  no  ad- 
vance can  be  made  in  public,  unless,  in  our 
course  around  eternity’s  circle,  we  revert  to  the 
“good  old  times”  of  Cato  and  the  Floralia. 

Terpsichore  is  but  a sorry  jade  in  her  own 
person,  and  unless  attended  by  her  elder  sister, 
Euterpe,  fails  to  charm  any  but  a savage  or  a 
lunatic.  Her  fantastic  capers,  if  seen  unaccom- 
panied by  music,  would  seem  so  absurd  as  to 
provoke  our  mirth,  if  they  did  not  arouse  our 
compassion.  The  ancients  recognized  this  when 
they  represented  her  with  a musical  instrument 
in  her  hand — a borrowed  insignium,  in  nowise 
belonging  to  her  office,  but  which  was  necessary 
to  give  her  an  air  of  adventitious  respectability ; 
and  her  dependence  upon  the  “lascivious  plcas- 
ings”  of  her  companion  art  is  further  expressed 
in  the  proverb,  “Those  who  will  dance  must 
needs  pay  the  piper.”  Her  trade  hath  ever  been 
an  engine  of  mischief  before  and  since  Herodias 
danced  off  John  Baptist’s  head ; and  her  mere- 
tricious allurements  have  furnished  texts  to  se- 
rious and  satirical  writers  in  every  generation. 
“ Nemo  saltat  sobrius **  quoth  Cicero,  thinking, 
probably,  of  the  entertainments  given  by  his 
daughter,  Tulliola,  whereat  his  son  and  name- 
sake disgraced  the  family  name  by  his  inebriety. 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Martial,  Sallust,  Justinus,  and 
many  others  have  left  on  record  their  protests 
against  dancing ; and  although  some  few  of  the 
older  authors  may  be  found  upholding  it,  their 
commendation  generally  applies  to  pas  seuls  only, 


| save  in  the  instance  of  the  Utopian  theorist,  Pla- 
to, who,  to  the  intense  horror  of  Eusebius,  not 
only  advocates  the  establishment  of  dancing- 
schools  for  both  sexes,  “ ut  tarn  pueri  quam  ptt- 
ellte  choreas  celebrent7  spectenturque  ac  spectent ,” 
but  advises  that  the  pupils  in  these  model  estab- 
lishment* should  dance  naked — a counsel  half 
carried  out  by  modern  modistes.  Petrarch,  al- 
luding to  the  influence  of  dancing  upon  the  fe- 
male character,  writes:  “ Mult  at  inde  vnpudicce 
domwn  redtere , plures  ambiguccy  melior  nulla” 
In  our  own  century,  Lord  Byron  has  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  morality  his  famous  hymn  to  the 
waltz,  which  had  then  just  invaded  England,  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  decorous  and  stately  meas- 
ures trodden  by  our  ancestors — staid  and  digni- 
fied performances,  wherein  the  dainty  finger-tips 
of  the  dame  were  alone  confided  to  her  partner, 
who  touched  them  with  courtly  reverence : truly, 
from  these  to  the  intimate  familiarity  of  the  Ger- 
man innovation  was  a leap  which  might  well 
terrify  sticklers  for  intersexual  propriety  of  de- 
meanor. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  waltz  of  Byron’s 
day  differed  as  widely  from  its  existing  name- 
sake as  did  its  predecessors  from  it.  Its  rhythm 
was  slow ; its  step  a graceful,  gliding  movement; 
and  the  lady  was  held  by  her  pdrtner  at  arm’s- 
length,  his  hand  only  resting  upon  her  waist. 
What,  then,  would  the  noble  poet  have  said  of 
the  frantic  whirl  of  our  drawing-rooms,  whose 
exigencies  demand  a contact  so  immediate  that 
— crede  experto — each  palpitation  of  the  female 
heart  communicates  its  vibration  to  the  manly 
breast  opposed?  What  would  have  been  the 
wound  to  his  squeamishness  had  he  beheld  mat- 
rons and  maidens  alike  clasped  closely  in  the 
arms  of  not  always  unobjectionable  associates, 
their  heads  reclining  upon  their  partner’s  shoul- 
ders, disheveled  and  with  dress  disordered  by 
the  maddening  haste  of  the  exercise — a strag- 
gling crowd,  flushed  with  excitement,  and  swel- 
tering in  sudorific  sociability  ? 

What  a glaring  inconsistency  is  there  mani- 
fested in  the  toleration  at  one  time  of  a posture 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would 
blast  a reputation ! No  pure  woman  would  suf- 
fer a man  to  retain  her  hand  in  his,  much  less 
to  encircle  her  with  his  arm,  in  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  social  life ; and  yet,  at  the  bidding  of 
fashion,  and  because  the  additional  stimulus  of 
music  is  superadded,  she  will  not  only  permit 
these  liberties,  but  will  remain  willingly  strained 
to  his  breast  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  a time, 
publicly  exhibiting  herself  in  a position  which 
in  itself  she  virtuously  condemns.  Favors  which 
would  properly  be  denied  to  the  most  respect- 
able of  her  acquaintances  off  the  dancing- floor 
are  there  accorded  freely  even  to  a notorious 
libertine;  for  no  guarantee  is  required  from 
those  to  whom  fashion  intrusts  the  persons  of 
her  female  devotees  further  than  proficiency  in 
an  art  chiefly  acquired  by  our  young  men 
through  association  with  the  most  degraded  of 
the  other  sex — all  mental  or  moral  disqualifica- 
tions being  condoned  by  the  single  merit  of 
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dancing  well.  Many  a young  girl  who  intui- 
tively shrinks  from  the  endearments  innocently 
proffered  by  her  affianced  lover,  unthinkingly 
subjects  herself  to  the  contaminating  embrace 
and  irreverent  comment  of  debauched  witlings, 
whose  every  thought  is  a concealed  insult.  Not 
that  wc  would  imply  a sweeping  censure  upon 
the  male  portion  of  the  community ; for  many 
— perhaps  most — are  gentlemen,  and  as  such  in- 
capable of  harboring  an  idea  repugnant  to  fe- 
male purity.  But  in  so  composite  a society  as 
ours  some  evil  characters  are  inevitably  intro- 
duced; and  even  of  those  whose  antecedents 
and  position  should  vouch  for  their  refinement 
there  are  many  whose  coarse  tastes  and  dissi- 
pated courses  render  their  contact  with  virtuous 
women  almost  a sacrilege.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
lamentable  fact  that  in  all  civilized  countries, 
while  women  are  held  to  a strict  account  for 
each  and  every  dereliction — even  W'here  the 
temptations  thereto  are  forced  upon  them  by 
their  very  censors — the  greatest  latitude  is  al- 
lowed to  men;  and  the  injured  party  is  con- 
demned, while  the  injurer  suffers  no  rebuke,  but 
rather  gains  j^mlarity  by  his  evil  repute.  Hence 
a witty  foreigner  said,  with  much  worldly  wis- 
dom, speaking  of  the  waltz:  “With  my  son, 
yes ; with  my  daughter,  no  l” 

But  setting  aside  the  demoralizing  tendencies 
of  the  present  system  of  dancing — for  we  think 
we  need  scarcely  labor  to  prove  that  a nice  sense 
of  female  modesty  must  be  blunted  by  habitual 
familiarity  with  the  manipulations  of  the  ruder 
sex — there  are  other  objections  to  it  which  we 
will  briefly  notice. 

So  long  as  the  waltz  and  its  congeners  were 
mere  accessories  to  fashionable  entertainments 
some  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  inter- 
change of  rational  conversation,  and  the  most 
brilliant  social  reputations  for  agreeability  and 
culture  were  borne  by  some  whose  feet  were  in- 
nocent of 44 redowa”  or  “deux  t^fcs but  now 
the  insatiate  pagan  muse  has  so  entirely  monop- 
olized the  beau  monde  that,  except  her  fiddling 
sister,  none  of  the  Parnassian  family  dare  ven- 
ture within  the  ball-room.  Regard  the  perfec- 
tion of  dexterity  with  which  the  habitues  of  New 
York  salons  twist  and  twirl  through  the  bewil- 
dering confusion  of  couples,  and  your  involun- 
tary admiration  is  elicited;  but  listen  to  the 
brainless  mockery  of  dialogue  wherewith  they 
beguile  the  panting  intervals  of  their  evolutions 
— the  dreary  platitudes  and  simpering  imbecil- 
ities that  pass  current — and  verily  it  would  puz- 
zle you  to  decide  whether  their  heads  or  heels 
are  lightest.  As  you  dance  not  you  are  scarce 
considered  worthy  an  invite ; and  even  should 
that  civility  be  reluctantly  extended  to  you,  you 
are  constantly  reminded  that  so  far  as  intellect- 
ual recreation  is  concerned  you  had  been  better 
off  at  home  with  your  own  thoughts.  Shoul- 
dered here,  shoved  there,  your  only  refuge  from 
the  jostling  of  the  dancing-rooms  being  in  re- 
course to  the  entry,  where  you  are  deafened  by 
the  uproar  of  the  musicians  and  chilled  to  your 
marrow  by  the  frequent  opening  of  the  street- 


door,  you  are  fortunate  if  during  the  evening 
you  find  one  person  vdfc  whom  you  can  ex- 
change a dozen  intelligelMnd  intelligible  words, 
albeit  in  a constrained  attitude,  and  with  many 
interpolations  from  passing  elbows.  You  may, 
perchance,  rarely  find  temporary  rest  for  your 
nether  man  on  an  unoccupied  chair;  but  ere 
you  have  long  enjoyed  the  unwonted  luxury  the 
inexorable  dance  again  interferes,  and  your  seat 
is  deman&d  by  some  truculent  stripling  for  the 
mystic  mis  of  the  “German.”  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  the  practical  outlawry  thus  decreed 
against  you  by  the  ladies  (who  rule  fashionable 
society),  they  can  rail  at  you  for  frequenting 
your  club  rather  than  risking  bodily  rheumatism 
and  mental  stupefaction  at  dancing  parties ! 

Nor  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  deteriorrtkra 
induced  by  dancing  its  only  evil  results, 
ical  injury  is,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  entailed 
upon  its  votaries.  It  needs  no  extensive  physi- 
ological knowledge  to  teach  us  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  depends  greatly  upon  the  ful- 
fillment of  two  conditions — adequate  Oration  of 
the  blood,  and  proper  ablation  of  effete  tissue. 
Both  of  these  desiderata  are  effected  by  the 
agency  of  oxygen,  which  not  only  revivifies  that 
portion  of  the  blood  which  has  made  the  circuit 
of  the  body,  but  aids  in  making  new  from  the 
chyle  freshly  added ; and,  combining  with  the 
carbon  resulting  from  textural  waste,  is  brehthed 
forth  again  as  carbonic  acid.  Now,  in  a crowd- 
ed ball-room,  we  have,  above,  a multitude  of 
lights,  burning  each  its  share  of  this  all-import- 
ant  gas,  and,  below  these,  several  hundred  hu- 
man beings,  who,  under  the  stimulus  of  violent 
exercise,  are  undergoing  more  waste,  and  conse- 
quently consuming  more  oxygen,  and  creating 
more  poisonous  carbonic  acid.  After  a while, 
this  latter  is  produced  in  such  excess  that  our 
dancers,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  their  own  de- 
tritus, are  actually  inhaling  that  of  others.  This 
is  the  case,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, attending  the  “fashionable^eason  ;”in 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  a further  in- 
centive to  disease  is  hospitably  provided  by  ball- 
givers  in  the  form  of -a  “crash” — a maleficent 
linen  cloth  which  is  spread  over  the  carpets  to 
afford  a smooth  surface  for  the  44  many  twink- 
ling feet”  of  pallid  victims.  From  the  exces- 
sive attrition  of  this  fabric  the  air  is  soon  filled 
with  a mist  of  floating  lint,  whose  minute  parti- 
cles whiten  one’s  coat,  permeate  one’s  hair,  irri- 
tate one’s  eyes,  and,  worse  than  all,  clog  one’s 
organs  of  respiration  with  a tenacious  coating. 
Every  where  one  hears  of  the  alarming  rava- 
lence  of  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  or  the 
throat;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  an 
enormous  majority  of  these  are  found  among 
the  44  fashionable”  class  of  their  patients.  To 
such  affections  many  causes  are  assigned ; the 
climate  ^berated;  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
is  deprecated ; nay,  even  illuminating  gas  comes 
in  for  a share  of  vituperation ; but,  though  oth- 
er inflftences  may  bear  an  occasional  part  in 
their  production,  we  honestly  believe  that  these 
maladies,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  occurring  in 
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“ our*bcst  society,”  should  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
halation of  this  pendfcus  lint-dust.  To  it,  if 
report  says  truth,  wtMrac  the  recent  death  of  a 
musician  much  in  vogue  for  his  dancing-music 
during  several  years ; and,  although  its  action 
may  but  seldom  prove  fatal,  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced that  its  baleful  effects  will  be  felt  by 
many  long  after  the  abolition  of  the  crash’* 
that  generates  it. 

A DANGEROUS  WOmBt. 

L 

THE  summer  sun  was  just  sinking  over  the 
hills  of  Scrambleton,  when  a vehicle  con- 
taining two  ladies,  a trunk,  and  a barrel  of  flour, 
dram  up  quickly  to  the  door  of  the  village  tav- 
erW  The  elder  lady,  who  wore  spectacles,  a 
large  Shaker  bonnet,  and  driving  gloves,  and 
held  in  her  hands  the  reins  that  controlled  the 
movements  of  a rather  frisky  horse,  had  also  a 
large  whip,  with  which  she  pounded  heavily  on 
the  horsOfblock  at  her  side.  She  also  elevated 
her  voice,  and  called  loudly,  if  not  sweetly,  on 
the  name  of  the  keeper  of  this  rural  hotel. 

In  a few  moments,  out  of  some  hidden  cor- 
ner devoted  to  stale  lemons  and  dead  flies,  a 
form  appeared,  and  answered  to  the  authorita- 
tive call  for  Mr.  M‘Guinness  in  person.  His 
head  was  covered  with  a shock  of  red  hair ; he 
was  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  and  was  just  en- 
deavoring to  dry  a very  dirty  pair  of  hands  on  a 
still  dirtier  towel. 

“ Shure  and  is  it  yersilf,  Miss  Agatha,”  said 
he,  with  a nod  which  was  intended  for  an  obei- 
sance ; “ and  were  ye  a-callin*  for  me  ?” 

Miss  Topper,  the  lady  in  the  Shaker  bonnet, 
eyed  him  with  a scornful  glance  from  head  to 
foot.  * 

“Why,  Patrick  M ‘Guinness,  I have  nearly 
cracked  my  throat  calling  you ! You  are  a 
great  man  to  keep  a hotel,  and  not  a soul  to  bo 
seen,  evenly  water  a horse ! However,  that’s 
no  matter  now,”  she  said,  shortly,  and  added : 
“Has  Dr.  Slinger  passed  here  this  afternoon? 
Here  has  Mrs.  Boyd  been  waiting  more  than 
an  hour  at  the  station  for  him  to  take  her  to  her 
cottage  on  the  hill ; and  if  I had  not  happened 
to  come  along  for  my  barrel  of  flour  she  would 
have  been  waiting  there  yet.  Very  strange  con- 
duct in  Dr.  Slinger,  I must  say,  and  to  a stran- 
ger too  1 He  wrote  her  a note  to  say  he  would 
meet  her  at  six  o’clock  at  the  cars,  and  it’s  after 
seven  now!” 

Ajpgculiar  expression  passed  over  the  Celt’s 
pickled  countenance  at  these  words.  Ho  evi- 
dently deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  angry  goddess 
in  the  Shaker  bonnet,  yet  was  afraid  to  explain. 
At  last  he  said,  timidly : 

14  Shure,  it  is  too  bad  tratement  for  the  sthran- 
ger  lady,  ma’am ; but  the  Doctor  was  c^ed  away 
by  an  accident,  just  as  he  was  gettin’  his  horse 
out  of  my  stable.” 

“ An  accident!”  said  Miss  Topper;  •who’s 
hurt  now?— one  of  Judy’s  children,  I’ll  be 
bound.” 


“Yes,  indade,  ma’aui,”  said  Patrick,  peni- 
tently ; “it’s  me  sisther’s Tommy,  the  youngest 
' but  three,  ye  know ; he’s  been  scalded  rale  bad 
in  the  wash-tub.” 

“ Scalded !”  exclaimed  Miss  Topper,  severely. 
“Well,  really,  your  sister  is  the  most  unlucky 
creature  I ever  saw  with  her  children.”  And 
she  was  beginning  to  digress  on  the  improvidence 
and  carelessness  of  the  whole  family,  not,  how- 
ever, without  promises  of  aid  and  counsel,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  two  manly  forms  in  the  distance,  who  were 
evidently  hastening  their  steps  at  the  sight  of 
Miss  Topper  and  her  company. 

Tbesc  gentlemen  were  the  exact  opposites  of 
each  other,  and  afforded  a contrast  that  almost 
touched  on  the  ludicrous.  The  elder,  who  was 
fat,  short,  and  had  rather  a red  face,  was  waddling 
along,  as  fast  as  his  stumpy  legs  could  carry  him, 
the  perspiration  gleaming  all  over  his  forehead, 
and  his  coat  as  far  off  his  shoulders  as  the  posi- 
tion of  things  would  admit.  His  companion,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  tall,  very  pale,  very  thin ; 
his  coat,  of  a clerical  cut,  was  burned  up  to  liis 
chin,  and  his  regular  and  handsoiff  features  had 
a cast  that  might  have  belonged  to  a martyr  of 
the  Early  Church,  or  a monk  of  the  order  of  La 
Trappe.  He  was  not  less  rapid,  however,  in  his 
efforts  to  reach  the  two  ladies,  only  his  long  and 
even  steps  seemed  to  be  less  hurried  than  tl.o-e 
of  Dr.  Slinger,  who  finally  outran  him,  and  ad- 
vanced, full  of  excuses,  to  the  side  of  the  re- 
proachful Miss  Topper. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stranger,  who  had  sat 
cold  and  listless  beside  her  newly-made  friend, 
rallied  a little  at  this  accession,  and  threw  back 
her  mourning  veil,  and  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  gentlemen  a face,  fade , perhaps,  and  color- 
less, but  singularly  correct  in  outline  and  deli- 
cate in  detail — a face  one  would  pass  a thousand 
times  without^_noticing,  but  when  noticed  it 
would  make  ^permanent  impression. 

Miss  Topper  now  introduced  the  two  gentle- 
men. 

“This  is  Dr.  Slinger,  Mrs.  Boyd,”  said  she, 
with  some  formality — “your  landlord,  and  the 
physician  of  Scrambleton — a gentleman  of  much 
erudition,”  she  added,  with  a very  slight  tinge 
of  satire  in  her  voice,  “and  possessing  a distin- 
guished talent  for  entomology.  This  other,” 
said  she,  more  pleasantly,  44  is  a much  less  dis- 
tinguished person — only  our  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, and  my  brother,  the  Reverend  Rufus  Top- 
per. I only  hope,”  she  added,  laughing,  44  that 
his  cure  of  souls  may  be  half  as  large  and  effica- 
cious as  Dr.  Slinger’s  cure  of  bodies.” 

Dr.  Slinger  took  Mrs.  Boyd’s  little  black-gloved 
fingers  and  gave  them  a hearty  squeeze,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  want  of  attention  in  not  coming 
for  her  as  he  had  promised,  and  diverging  into 
topics  connected  with  her  new  home  and  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Reverend  Rufus,  quite  unaccustomed  to 
any  female  society  save  that  of  his  sister,  bowed, 
colored  furiously,  and  retired  a little  distance, 

I from  whence  he  surveyed  the  graceful  figure  be- 
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fore  him,  not  at  all  aware  that  those  gray  eyes, 
with  very  dark  lashes,  were  investigating  his  ap- 
pearance quite  as  accurately,  while  apparently 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  florid  counte- 
nance of  Dr.  Slinger,  who,  being  an  elderly 
man,  and  a widower,  felt  himself  quite  at  home 
with  all  manner  of  women,  and  well  fitted  to  in- 
struct and  entertain  them. 

This  conversation,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
Mrs.  Boyd  declared  herself  much  worn  by  her 
journey,  and  Miss  Agatha,  being  a really  kind- 
hearted  person,  wdiipped  up  her  steed  and  con- 
veyed her  friend  up  the  hill  to  her  new  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  while  the  two  gentlemen 
linked  their  arms  together  and  disappeared  down 
a grassy  lane  that  led  out  of  the  principal  street 
of  Scrambleton.  * 

IX. 

The  Toppers  and  Dr.  Slinger  were  the  only 
people  of  the  village  who  were  not  either  farm- 
ers or  shop-keepers.  Scrambleton  was  a small 
place,  and  so  free  from  excitement  of  any  kind 
that  the  arrival  of  a stranger  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  one  of  the  doctor’s  little  cottages  on  the 
hill  was  an  event  which  thrilled  every  one  with 
delight  and  surprise.  Mr.  Jones,  who  kept  the 
village  store,  went  over  to  the  largo  town  three 
miles  off  and  ordered  up  some  new  ginghams 
and  wash-basins  on  the  strength  of  it ; and  Pat- 
rick M‘Guinness  himself  whitewashed  his  gate- 
posts and  cleaned  his  windows  in  a manner 
astonishing  to  all  beholders,  inspired  thereto  by 
a hope  of  some  unforeseen  advantage. 

Miss  Topper  was  the  only  one  unaffected  by 
the  event.  She  had  not  always  lived  at  Scram- 
bleton, and  the  advent  of  one  quiet  little  woman 
in  black  could  by  no  means  throw  her  off  her 
equilibrium.  Mr.  Topper’s  pretty  little  stone 
rectory,  which  was  quite  near  the  church,  and 
where  his  sister  had  reigned  supreme  for  some 
years,  was  not  only  comfortable  but  elegant* 
The  Toppers  were  rich,  every  body  knew ; and 
when  our  clerical  friend  saw  fit  to  erect  corpse- 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  his  church-yard,  and  to 
alter  the  architecture  of  St.  Jonas’s  that  orienta- 
tion might  be  preserved,  none  of  his  small  con- 
gregation had  a word  to  say,  as  the  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  came  out  of  the  family 
purse,  and  not  out  of  their  pockets. 

Indeed  the  salary  paid  the  rector  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly small  that  no  one  without  other  means 
could  subsist  on  it ; and,  consequently,  the  Rev- 
erend Rufus  Topper  was  all-powerful  in  his  par- 
ish, and  his  sister  was  quite  as  important  a power 
behind  the  throne.  Plain,  elderly,  and  some- 
what satirical,  she  still  adored  her  brother  with 
an  affection  that  was  perfectly  unselfish.  She 
was  indeed  but  his  half-sister,  but  she  had  taken 
care  of  him  when  a child  with  a mother’s  devo- 
tion; had  followed  him  to  the  country  town 
where  his  seminury  education  had  been  fin- 
ished; and  was  now  living,  his  "kind  benefac- 
tress and  friend,  only  to  make  his  home  bright, 
•until  some  younger  and  more  suitable  companion 
should  appear,  to  whom  she  would  cheerfully 
resign  her  place  in  his  exclusive  affection. 


So  far,  however,  fortune  had  not  favored  her 
views.  Rufus  Topper  had  many  extreme  High- 
Church  opinions ; he  believed  in  severe  fasting, 
and  the  duty  of  making  one’s  self  generally  uncom- 
fortable for  conscience’  sake.  Indeed,  he  went 
so  far  that  the  bare  mention  of  a married  clergy 
was  enough  to  raise  the  color  in  his  thin  cheek ; 
and  he  would  quote  St.  Paul  on  the  advantages 
of  celibacy  in  a manner  that  warned  Miss  Agatha 
that,  unless  she  wanted  to  strengthen  his  opin- 
ions, she  had  better  let  the  subject  drop  entirely ; 
and  with  her  usual  good  sense  she  determined 
to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Boyd’s  coming  to  Scrambleton,  however, 
was  an  event  which  she  saw  might  do  more  to 
alter  her  brother’s  determination  than  any  of 
her  arguments  ever  had.  The  farmer’s  daugh- 
ters, who  were  the  only  young  women  in  the 
vicinity,  were  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  re- 
fined young  Btudent  of  ecclesiology.  But  this 
woman  was  elegant ; she  talked  well ; she  was 
accomplished ; and  Miss  Agatha,  before  the  aft- 
ernoon drive  was  over,  had  looked  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  saw  at  a glance  that  her  brother  was 
to  be  subject  to  a new  and  peculiar  influence, 
which  might  mar  or  make  his  whole  future  des- 
tiny. 

“ Heaven  send  it  may  turn  out  to  his  advant- 
age !”  said  Miss  Agatha  to  herself,  as  she  drove 
slowly  home,  the  barrel  of  flour  behind  her. 
“ But  I wish  I knew  more  of  her  antecedents. 
I will  ask  Dr.  Slinger.” 

The  Reverend  Rufus  Topper  did  not  keep  the 
tea  waiting  (as  usual)  that  evening.  He  came 
in  early,  and  asked  so  many  questions  of  his 
sister  that  she  smiled  at  his  loquacity. 

“ Yes,  ” said  Miss  Agatha,  shortly,  “ she  liked 
the  cottage  very  much,  and  said  it  would  do  very 
nicely  for  the  summer.  She  hoped  there  was 
not  much  gayety  here;  she  was  in  mourning 
aud  did  not  want  to  go  out.  She  seemed  quite 
pleased  when  I told  her  the  country  people  did 
not  call  on  strangers,  and  that  there  was  no  gen- 
tleman’s society  at  all.  She  asked  me  that  par- 
ticularly.” Hero  Miss  Agatha  smiled,  just  a 
little. 

“Dr.  Slinger  says,”  said  Rufus,  “that  she 
has  been  a widow  some  years,  and  has  gone 
through  air  sorts  of  trials,  poor  soul!  I feel 
really  sorry  for  her.  I hope,  Agatha,”  added 
he,  “ that  you  will  be  kind  to  her,  she  seems  so 
forlorn.” 

“ What  docs  Dr.  Slinger  really  know  about 
her?”  said  Miss  Topper,  quietly.  “It  is  but 
fair  we  should  hear  something  of  her  former 
life  before  we  open  our  hearts  to  her.” 

“You  women  are  so  hard  on  each  other,” 
said  Rufus,  rather  scornfully.  “ What  do  you 
want  to  know,  Agatha?  She  is  young  and 
forlorn  and  a stranger.  Is  not  this  euough  to 
satisfy  you  as  to  what  your  duty  is  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Miss  Agatha,  “not  by  any  means, 
Rufus ; she  might  bo  all  these  and  yet  a very 
unsuitable  friend  for  us.  Tell  me  all  Dr. 
Slinger  told  you,  and  I shall  be  better  able  to 
make  ray  decision  on  this  weighty  matter.” 
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Dr.  Slinger’s  intelligence,  however,  had  not 
been  very  particular.  An  old  friend,  a lawyer, 
living  in  the  metropolis,  had  written  to  know 
whether  a small  cottage  could  be  found  in 
Scram bleton  for  a lady-client  of  his,  who  was 
in  deep  mourning,  and  wished  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  society  for  a few  months.  Dr.  Slinger 
had  offered  one  of  his  own  cottages  on  the  hill 
for  the  purpose ; the  offer  had  been  accepted ; 
and  ho  and  Mrs.  Boyd  had  exchanged  some 
business  notes  on  the  subject ; and  this,  and  his 
offer  to  meet  her  at  the  depot,  had  been  the  only 
results  of  the  arrangements.  Mrs.  Boyd  her- 
self was  a reticent  person,  and  at  present  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  obtaining  further  in- 
telligence. 

in. 

Miss  Topper  made  up  her  mind  to  apply  to 
Dr.  Slinger  for  further  information  on  the  ear- 
liest opportunity;  and  the  necessity  of  this 
became  more  apparent  as  the  weeks  rolled 
on  without  increasing  her  own  intimacy  with 
the  stranger,  while  her  brother’s  throve  apace. 
Mrs.  Boyd  had  returned  Miss  Topper’s  first 
visit  with  much  promptness,  but  had  shown  so 
clearly  that  she  was,  in  virtue  of  her  mourning 
and  want  of  spirits,  unwilling  to  court  society, 
and  unable  to  enjoy  it,  that  Miss  Agatha  could 
do  nothing  but  leave  her  to  her  desired  seclu- 
sion. Mr.  Topper,  however,  was  unremitting 
in  his  attentions  at  the  cottage,  and  his  sister 
soon  became  certain  that  his  interest  was  very 
strongly  aroused. 

Mrs.  Boyd  was,  indeed,  a most  fascinating 
woman ; even  to  Miss  Topper’s  keen  scrutiny 
she  betrayed  nothing,  either  in  manner  or  con- 
versation, that  could  offend.  Indeed,  her  gen- 
tle appearance,  her  quiet,  sympathetic  glances, 
her  soft  tones,  would  have  awakened  a feeling 
of  interest  in  the  most  stony-hearted. 

And  Rufus  Topper  had  discovered  other 
charms  than  these.  Behind  all  this  softness 
there  was  an  acuteness  of  intellect  that  aston- 
ished him.  Whether  it  was  Ecclesiology  that 
he  was  discussing  (a  subject,  by-the-way,  with 
which  his  sister  had  no  patience  whatever),  or 
the  Plain  Chants  and  music  of  the  Early  Church, 
or  Orientation  in  its  length  and  breadth,  or  any 
point  of  art,  in  fact,  modern  or  medieval,  Mrs. 
Boyd  was  ready  with  her  sympathy  and  criti- 
cism. She  was  a wonderfully  well-read  wo- 
man, and  showed  it  at  every  turn  of  the  con- 
versation. Only  a month  of  the  summer  had 
gone,  and  yet  Rufus  Topper  felt  that  all  his 
hopes  and  enjoyments  in  life  were  centred  in 
the  occupant  of  the  Hill-Side  cottage. 

His  roses,  however,  were  not  destitute  of  the 
conventional  thorn.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  entire  worth  and  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Boyd’s  character ; but  how  was  he  to  prove  this 
to  his  astute  and  clear-sighted  sister  without 
other  testimony  than  he  could  produce  ? And, 
alas ! there  was  another  spot  of  pain  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  “ cor  cordiutn ” which  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. It  was  a strange  and  doleful  thought  to 


this  innocent  young  man  that  he  was  not  the 
only  admirer  who  sought  after  Mrs.  Boyd’s  con- 
tinual society.  Was  not  Dr.  Slinger — fat,  red- 
faced,  and  fifty — also  a frequenter  of  that  pheas- 
ant little  parlor?  And,  strange  to  say,  were  not 
his  stale  jokes,  his  long  stories,  and  his  com- 
monplace compliments  received  with  as  much 
urbanity  by  the  fair  stranger  as  his  own  deep 
and  original  reflections?  After  an  evening 
spent  in  discussing  lecterns,  oriels,  and  fald- 
stools in  the  most  delightful  and  improving 
manner,  Dr.  Slinger,  ten  to  one,  would  break 
in  upon  them  with  one  of  his  horse-laughs,  and 
insist  upon  dilating  on  his  own  experiences  in 
the  bug-and-beetle  line,  or  bring  news  of  a fresh 
disaster  in  the  family  connection  of  Patrick 
M‘Guinness.  * 

Now  Dr.  Slinger  was  Rufus  Topper’s  oldest 
friend ; ho  was  also  his  head-vestryman,  and  an 
admirable  coadjutor  in  church  matters ; but  when 
he  saw  him  coming  night  after  night,  and  taking, 
as  it  were,  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  without  a 
moment’s  consideration  he  almost  hated  him. 
Dr.  Slinger,  too,  was  rich.  To  be  sure  he  had 
several  children,  but  they  were  all  married  or  at 
boarding-school.  He  had  a handsome  house, 
and  was  really  a clever  and  somewhat  distin- 
guished physician  and  naturalist. 

So  every  smile  or  soft  word  from  Mrs.  Boyd 
fell  like  a dagger  into  the  troubled  heart  of  our 
young  rector ; for  he  know  that  Dr.  Slinger  was 
decidedly  a better  match  than  himself,  and  he 
felt  confident  that  Mrs.  Boyd  knew  it  also;  not 
that  he  considered  her  in  the  slightest  degree 
mercenary:  no,  she  was  disinterestedness  per- 
sonified. Still,  she  had  never  yet  given  him  an 
unequivocal  mark  of  preference,  and,  until  she 
did  so,  he  was  wretched.  He  lost  his  interest, 
too,  in  his  usual  routine  of  duties  ; his  sermons 
were  written  only  for  one  ear ; his  visits,  except 
one  person  in  his  parish,  were  irksome  and 
tedious ; his  whole  soul  and  mind  were  taken 
up  in  weighing  probabilities  as  to  more  or  less 
regard  on  her  part ; and  even  the  exquisite  hap- 
piness of  being  almost  constantly  in  her  society 
brought  with  it  such  compensating  torment  that 
he  often  wondered  if  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
were  worth  the  price  he  paid  for  it. 

Had  he  known  more  of  her  private  history  he 
wonld  have  waited  to  determine  his  position  not 
a day  longer ; but  dread  of  his  sister’s  just  dis- 
pleasure at  undue  precipitancy  held  our  young 
friend  from  such  a step  for  the  present ; and  he 
led  a life  of  excitement  and  unrest  that,  in  his 
former  experience,  was  without  parallel. 

Miss  Agatha  was  not  deficient  in  discrimina- 
tion. She  saw  with  much  anxiety  the  powerful 
hold  that  Mrs.  Boyd  had  taken  npon  the  imag- 
ination of  her  brother ; and,  while  she  regretted 
and  blamed,  she  pitied  still  more.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  endeavored  to  induce  her  brother 
to  discover  all  his  real  feeling  and  intentions. 
Rufus  loved  his  sister,  and  respected  her;  but 
Mrs.  Boyd  had  bewitched  him  with  her  sorcer** 
ies;  and  the  spell  had  bound  him  to  silence, 
even  with  his  best  and  dearest  friend. 
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Miss  Topper,  however,  was  a woman  of  en- 
ergy. She  had  not  lived  so  long  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  studied  every  cranny  of  her  brother’s 
heart,  to  give  up  the  game  at  once  into  the  hand 
of  a new  player.  Troubled,  yet  undaunted,  she 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing  if 
possible.  If  Mrs.  Boyd  were  a right  and  proper 
person  for  her  brother  to  marry,  none  so  happy 
and  willing  as  she.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  Miss 
Topper  could  not  help  believing,  there  was  some- 
thing not  altogether  satisfactory  about  her,  the 
sooner  she  armed  herself  for  the  fray  the  better. 
Miss  Topper  considered  herself  a match  for  the 
sex  in  general,  and  for  this  woman  in  particular. 
All  she  had  to  do  was  to  find  out,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  facta  of  the  case,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. One  unjust  suspicion  would  ruin  her 
own  cause  forever ; but  woe  to  Mrs.  Boyd  if  slan-  I 
der  had  but  touched  the  hem  of  her  garment! 

IV. 

One  fine  afternoon,  therefore,  having  seen 
her  brother  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the  hill, 
with  a new  book  of  poetry  under  his  arm,  she 
tied  on  her  Shaker  bonnet,  buttoned  her  driving- 
gloves,  and  prepared  for  a long  drive  over  to  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  where  Dr.  Slinger  re- 
sided in  solitary  majesty.  She  had  found,  after 
some  seeking,  a small  lamp  on  her  forefinger, 
which  would  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  this  very 
pnusoal  visit.  At  any  rate  she  must  go;  and 
if  Dr.  Slinger  should  even  propose  amputation 
of  the  finger-joint,  at  that  moment  she  would 
have  gladly  consented  if,  by  that  means,  she 
could  have  arrived  at  the  object  of  her  wishes. 

She  found  her  family  physician  in  his  office 
anxiously  inspecting,  through  a microscope,  a 
new  variety  of  beetle,  which  he  had  spitted  on  a 
pin  stuck  in  a card.  He  turned  with  a sigh 
from  his  delightful  investigation  and  took  up 
Miss  Topper’s  afflicted  finger. 

“ Why,  Miss  Topper,  is  this  all  that  brought 
you  ?”  he  inquired.  “ It  is  nothing  but  a splint- 
er, which  I will  extract  in  a moment.  There 
must  be  something  more,  I am  sure,  to  which  I 
owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit.” 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Topper,  with  a degree  of 
adroitness  not  uncommon  to  many  of  her  sex, 

“ I wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  knew  of  any 
way  of  getting  Patrick  M ‘Guinness’s  sister  out  of 
her  troubles.  That  woman  is  almost  killed  with 
her  poverty  and  incompetence ; and  I think  if 
we  could  get  any  of  her  children  situations  with 
farmers  or  somebody,  they  wouldn’t  be  breaking 
their  necks  and  heads  all  the  time,  or  her  heart 
in  the  end.  Can’t  we  do  something  for  Tom- 
my?” 

Dr.  Slinger  was  a generous  and  kind-hearted 
man.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  plan,  whicb 
had  long  been  maturing  in  Miss  Topper’s  mind, 
and  promised  her  every  assistance.  : 

“I  am  going  to  the  city  before  long,”  said  he, 

44  when  I get  through  some  cases  of  scarlet-fe-  i 
ver  I have  on  hand,  and  perhaps  I can  hear  of  1 
something  for  Tommy  there.” 

“Are  you  going  for  business  or  pleasure?”  1 


- said  Miss  Agatha,  feeling  suddenly  a great  deal 
i of  curiosity. 

i “Both,”  said  the  Doctor,  pleasantly;  “but 
. I shall  have  time  for  any  commissions  you  may 
! honor  me  with.  I have  several  already  prom- 
ised from  Mrs.  Boyd.” 

Here  was  a chance  for  Miss  Agatha. 

“Ah,  Doctor,  that  reminds  me,”  said  she. 
i 1 4 How  is  Mrs.  Boyd  ? I have  not  seen  her  for  a 
long  time.  Will  she  remain  through  the  au- 
i tumn  at  Scrambleton,  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  liardly  know,”  replied  the  Doctor,  wiping 
his  shiny  countenance  with  a damp  pocket-hand- 
kerchief; “ ladies  are  a very  uncertain  depend- 
ence, you  know,  in  all  things.  I am  sure  I hope 
she  will.  She  is  a great  acquisition  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Don’t  you  think  so,  Miss  Topper  ? — 
your  brother  does,  I know.” 

“ That  is  not  surprising,”  said  Miss  Topper, 
waiving  the  question.  “Rufus  has  seen  so  lit- 
tle of  ladies’  society  that  it  is  natural  he  should 
admire  so  attractive  a woman  as  Mrs.  Boyd.  I 
am  glad  you  indorse  her,  however,  Dr.  Slinger. 
You  know  so  much  of  the  world,  that  if  you  say 
Mrs.  Boyd  is  an  acquisition,  an  acquisition  she 
must  be,  in  every  sense.” 

44  Indorse  her,1'  said  Dr.  Slinger,  giving  a lit- 
tle grunt  of  disapproval;  44  that  is  saying  a good 
deal  of  an  acquaintance  of  a few  weeks.  I must 
say  I admire  Mrs.  Boyd  extremely ; she  takes  a 
wonderful  interest  in  scientific  research,  and  is, 
altogether,  a most  agreeable  woman  ; but  to  in- 
dorse her  I must  know  a little  more  about  her 
former  life.” 

“I  supposed,  of  course,”  said  Miss  Topper, 
“ that  you  knew  all  about  her  before  you  made 
her  intimate  acquaintance,  or  sanctioned  our 
friendship  with  her.” 

This  was  a telling  shot,  and  hit  Dr.  Slinger 
between  wind  and  \^ter. 

44  Really,  Miss  Topper,”  said  he,  “you  aiy  a 
little  severe,  I think,  upon  me;  osa  physician,  I 
have  intimacies  with  all  sorts  of  people,  without 
regard  to  their  position  or  circumstances.  I 
have  already  given  your  brother  all  the  details  I 
am  possessed  of  concerning  our  stranger-guest. 
He  has  been  entirely  satisfied,  I should  judge, 
from  his  conduct.” 

44 1 think  your  example  has  done  more  than 
your  precept,”  said  Miss  Topper,  smiling  rather 
a grim  smile.  44  If  you  do  hear  any  thing  of 
our  friend  when  in  town,  Dr.  Slinger,  I should 
bo  happy  to  hear  it,  for  my  own  sake.  I shall 
be  glad  to  be  of  use  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  if  she  really 
needs  sympathy  or  friendship.” 

Dr.  Slinger  looked  a little  uneasy. 

“ To  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Topper,”  said  he, 
quite  confidentially,  44 1 may  say  I am  going  to 
town  partly  with  a view  to  that  effect.  The 
lawyer  who  wrote  to  me  of  Mrs.  Boyd  as  a pos- 
sible tenant  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
will  communicate  what  he  properly  can ; I re- 
ally think  Mrs.  Boyd  too  charming  a woman  to 
be  under  a cloud,  even  in  Scrambleton.” 

“That  is  just  what  I think  myself,”  said 
Miss  Topper,  with  an  air  of  perfect  frankness, 
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“ and  I hope  you  will  thoroughly  elucidate  mat- 
ters on  your  return.” 

This  ended  the  conversation,-  but  not  Miss 
Topper's  anticipations. 

“He  is  going  to  many  her  himself,”  she 
thought,  “and  Rufus  has  nothing  further  to 
hope  for.” 

v. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Reverend  Rufus  Top- 
per was  spending  the  sunny  afternoon  in  Mrs. 
Boyd’s  little  parlor.  He  had  been  reading  aloud 
to  her  from  “Keble’s  Christian  Year, ’’and they 
had  been  trying  over  the  harmonies  of  a Grego- 
rian Chant  together.  Mrs.  Boyd,  too,  was  look- 
ing her  prettiest,  and  was  more  gentle  and  ami- 
able even  than  usual.  So  our  hero  was  happy, 
and  cast  care  to  the  winds.  Suddenly  a light 
cloud  appeared  on  the  fair  brow  of  the  hostess. 

“Why,  Mr.  Topper,”  said  she,  breaking 
abruptly  the  conversation,  which  had  become 
rather  sentimental  during  the  last  half  hour — 
“why,  can  you  tell  me,  has  Dr.  Slinger  chosen 
this  hot  month,  of  all  times  in  the  year,  to  go  to 
town?” 

Rufus  was  troubled. 

“ He  goes  quite  often  to  the  city  to  collect 
his  rents,  I believe,  or  attend  to  his  property 
there;  but  I don’t  know  what  takes  him  just 
now.  Are  you  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Boyd?” 

“Not  personally,  of  course;  but  it  is  such 
an  odd  thing  to  go  away  from  the  country  in 
the  middle  of  summer.  But  you  people  who 
live  in  it  don’t  appreciate  its  fascinations.  I 
dare  say  this  lovely  village  seems  tiresome 
enough  to  you.” 

“ It  did  seem  dull  enough  at  one  time,”  said 
Rufus,  coloring,  “ but  I don’t  find  it  so  any  Ion- 
ger.”  • 

® I shall  take  that  for  a direct  compliment  to 
myself,  Mr.  Topper,”  said  the  lady,  smiling. 
“I  only  wish  Dr.  Slinger  would  show  half  the 
taste  you  do  in  that  particular.  I shall  be  go- 
ing to  the  city  myself  before  long,  and  he  might 
be  very  useful  to  me  as  an  escort ; but  you  men 
are  so  impatient!  I suppose  nothing  in  the 
world  would  make  Dr.  Slinger  change  his  in- 
tention.” 

Mr.  Topper  was  quite  stunned  by  this  speech. 
“What  does  she  mean,”  he  thought,  “by  harp- 
ing on  this  ridiculous  idea?  Is  she  really  in 
love  with  the  Doctor  ?” 

He  did  not  say  this,  however. 

“ I will  tell  Dr.  Slinger  how  much  you  take 
his  departure  to  heart.  That  will  certainly 
make  him  defer  his  visit.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  wie,  I am  sure,  in  his  situation.” 

“ Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Boyd,  smiling.  “My  interest  in  our  friend  is 
not  any  deeper  than  that  I feel  for  others.  But 
I have  seen  so  many  cruel  changes  in  this  world 
— have  been  so  tossed  and  shipwrecked  op  the 
sea  of  fortune,  that  every  little  ripple  on  the 
waves  disquiets  me.  I feel  like  a daughter  to 
Dr.  Slinger ; and  I shall  miss  his  pleasant  voice 


here  in  my  quiet  cottage  as  I would  that  of  a 
parent.” 

“I  will  tell  him  that  too,”  said  Rufus  to  him- 
self; “it  will  prevent  his  being  over-elated  at 
her  kind  attentions.” 

“ I would  not  wish  him  to  know  how  much  I 
look  up  to  him,”  continued  Mrs.  Boyd,  who 
read  what  was  passing  in  the  young  man's  mind 
as  clearly  as  if  she  were  looking  through  a win- 
dow. “Widowers,  particularly  elderly  widow- 
ers, are  apt  to  dislike  or  misinterpret  such  feel- 
ings. But  I am  so  lonely  and  forlorn  in  the 
world  that  I cling  to  every  friend  with  the  most 
intense  devotion.  Ah ! how  much  happier  are 
you  men,  who  have  duties  and  a career  before 
you,  when  even  your  ten  derest  affections  are 
shattered!” 

Mrs.  Boyd  looked  perfectly  lovely  when  she 
said  this ; and  our  friend  Rufus  felt  his  heart 
hit  against  his  watch-pocket  with  a tick  as  hard 
as  that  of  his  gold  repeater. 

“ Men  also  suffer  in  their  affections,”  said  he, 
at  length,  “and  they  find  their  load  as  heavy 
to  bear  as  women’s  can  ever  be.  A man  is 
helpless  before  the  woman  he  loves  and  can  not 
please,  and  who  shall  lighten  his  burden  ?” 

“Time  lightens  it  for  them  most  accommo- 
datingly,” said  Mrs.  Boyd,  smiling.  “ ‘ Men 
have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not 
for  love.’  But  why  do  I discuss  this  subject 
with  you?”  she  added.  “You  are  ce/ilrilatrc, 
both  from  principle  and  inclination,  as  I have 
always  heard.” 

Rufus  looked  a little  confused. 

“I  have  always 'thought  it  a clergyman’s 
duty  to  think  first  of  his  charge  aud  the  inter- 
ests of  his  parish,”  said  he;  “but  the  useful- 
ness of  many  a Rector  is  much  increased  by  a 
woman's  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy. 
Besides,  though  Paul  evidently  thought  celib- 
acy a good  state  for  the  Apostles  of  the  Early 
Church,  Peter  thought  differently,  and  was  mar- 
ried, as  we  all  know.” 

“ If  y^u  ever  should  marry,  Mr.  Topper,”  said 
Mrs.  Boyd,  sweetly,  “you  must  marry  some  fresh 
young  girl,  her  heart  full  of  gayety  and  happi- 
ness, and  with  eyes  that  have  never  been  cloud- 
ed by  a tear.” 

“That  is  just  the  kind  of  woman  I particu- 
larly dislike,”  said  Rufus,  with  a sudden  frigid- 
ity in  his  tone.  “ Of  all  things  in  the  world  I 
detest  one  of  those  bread-and-butter  young  girls, 
full  of  life  and  animfcl  spirits.  I should  go  a 
great  way  to  avoid  even  meeting  one.” 

“What  kind  of  woman,  then,  would  you  like 
to  marry  ?”  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  entire  frankness  and  earnestness.  “ I have 
often  wondered  what  style  of  woman  you  would 
Hhoose.” 

Rufus  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  de- 
cisive words  arose  to  his  lips,  and  he  had  known 
his  fate  then  and  there,  when  a sudden  appari- 
tion at  the  window  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion. It  was  no  other  than  Miss  Agatha  Top- 
per, who,  bowing  and  smiling,  a9  if  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome,  entered  the  apartment  and  de- 
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stroyed  the  tete-fcrtete.  She  had  called  on  her 
way  from  Dr.  Slinger's,  and  thinking,  perhaps, 
Mrs.  Royd  would  like  to  take  a drive,  had  stopped 
with  that  friendly  intention.  Mrs.  Boyd  would 
not  drive,  however,  and,  after  a somewhat  pro- 
tracted visit.  Miss  Topper  executed  her  secret 
intention,  and  drove  home  to  tea  with  her  broth- 
er at  her  side. 

“ Rufus,*’  said  she,  when  fully  out  of  hearing 
of  all  eaves-droppers,  “ were  you  offering  your- 
self to  Mrs.  Boyd  when  I came  in  ? Your  man- 
ner was  strangely  excited.” 

“ I had  not  said  a word  of  any  importance,” 
said  Rufus,  rather  crossly,  “and  perhaps  never 
shall.  I don’t  even  know  whether  she  really 
likes  me  or  not,  at  this  moment ; but  I like  her , 
Agatha,  I admit;  and  were  it  not  for  you  I 
should  moke  the  plunge  immediately.” 

“ Wait,  Rufus,”  said  his  sister,  seriously,  “ un- 
tiUlhe  Doctor  comes  back  from  the  city.  He 
is  going  there  to  find  out  all  about  Mrs.  Boyd ; 
and  if  he  brings  satisfactory  intelligence,  I will 
not  say  another  word  against  it.  But  I warn 
you  you  will  have  a rival  in  the  Doctor.  He 
means  to  marry  her  himself  if  he  can.” 

Rufus  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

“ He  is  too  old  for  her,  I am  thinking.  She 
looks  upon  him  as  a father,  she  says.” 

“Did  she  tell  you  that,  Rufus?”  said  Miss 
Agatha,  with  one  of  her  shrewd  glances.  ‘ ‘ Then 
your  case  is  desperate,  for  she  means  to  accept 
Dr.  Slinger,  of  course.  How  does  she  like  ijjp 
going  away  on  that  visit?” 

“ Well,  it  seemed  to  worry  her  a good  deal,” 
said  Rufus ; “ and  I confess  I was  a little  an- 
noyed at  her  for  it ; but  she  explained  it  away 
so  easily  that  I was  ashamed  that  I remarked  it. 
If  you  had  heard  what  she  said  you  would  not 
have  thought  her  eager  to  marry  any  one,  least 
of  all  Dr.  Slinger.  The  poor  little  woman  seems 
to  have  suffered  dreadfully.  I declare  my  heart 
aches  for  her  I” 

“May  it  never  ache  on  your  own  account,” 
said  Miss  Topper,  as  they  drove  up  to  her  door — 
“and  may  I prove  a false  prophet  for  you  and 
for  her!” 

VL 

Miss  Topper  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning  with  a look  of  fixed  determination  on 
hor  countenance.  She  had  spent  a sleepless 
night  in  consideration  of  the  subject  of  her  broth- 
er’s affairs,  and  had  concluded  that  he,  in  some 
way  or  other,  must  be  kept  uncommitted  until 
Dr.  Slinger’s  return  from  the  city.  She  saw, 
also,  that  this  was  almost  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  his  feelings,  and  was  resolved, 
for  once,  to  break  through  the  rules  of  non-inter- 
ference that  she  had  so  far  observed,  and  save 
him  if  she  could. 

“He  will  hate  me,”  thought  she,  “ for  about 
two  weeks;  but  it  may  save  him  from  hating 
himself  for  life : besides,  I can  b£ar  it,  and  he 
can’t.” 

She  waited,  however  (in  a truly  Christian 
manner,  worthy  of  imitation  by  all),  till  he  had 


finished  his  breakfast,  and  then  attacked  him  as 
he  was  taking  up  his  hat  to  go  out. 

“Rufus,”  said  she,  gravely,  “I  want  you  to 
promise  me  not  to  see  Mrs.  Boyd  for  the  pres- 
ent— not  till  Dr.  Slinger  comes  back.  Wijl  you 
do  so?” 

“ I don’t  think  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me 
to  make  such  a promise,”  said  Rufus,  turning 
red  and  then  pale,  and  looking  extremely  an- 
gry. “ I am  surprised  at  you,  Agatha ! ” 

“ I would  do  twice  as  much  for  you  any  time,” 
said  Miss  Topper,  quietly ; “ but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  point  I want  you,  particularly,  not  to 
see  Mrs.  Boyd  for  the  next  fortnight ; after  that 
you  may  do  as  you  like.” 

“What  new  idea  has  come  into  your  head 
now  about  that  poor,  persecuted  little  woman  ?” 
said  Rufus,  entirely  thrown  off  his  usual  equa- 
nimity. “I  think,  Agatha,  you  have  shown  an 
amount  of  suspicion  and  malevolence  about  that 
innocent  creature  perfectly  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Women  are  demons  to  each  other  when  they  are 
in  trouble,  I know ; but  I thought  better  of  you, 
Agatha.” 

“ If  you  go  to  see  Mrs.  Boyd  again  you  will 
offer  yourself,”  said  Miss  Topper,  bluntly ; “and 
she  will  engage  herself  to  you ; and  she  may  be 
a mere  adventuress  for  all  we  know.  Do  you 
wish  to  put  yourself  in  a position  of  this  kind  ? 
Just  think  of  the  possibility  of  such  a thing 
happening,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a little  pa- 
tience!” 

“Mrs.  Boyd  an  adventuress!”  exclaimed 
Rufus,  laughing  scornfully.  “That  is  simply 
impossible ; besides,  your  words  contradict  each 
other.  Only  l$jit  night  you  said  she  would 
marry  Dr.  Slinger.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  Dr.  Slinger  she  wants,”  said  Miss 
Agatha,  coolly.  “ His  house  and  fortune  will 
suit  her  better  than  fours.  But  the  Doctor  is 
no  chicken.  He,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Boyd,  knows 
the  world ; he  will  not  fetter  himself  with  an 
engagement  with  her  unless  all  is  right;  and 
this  is  the  reason  she  does  not  want  him  to  go 
to  the  city.  She  dreads  developments.  If  he 
should  go,  however,  she  may  entangle  you  be- 
fore his  return,  and  that  would  be  better  than 
nothing.” 

Rufus  looked  at  his  sister  with  eyes  full  of 
anger  and  reproach. 

“Well,  really,  Agatha,”  said  he,  severely, 
“you  do  go  beyond  every  thing  I ever  heard  in 
my  life ; a cold-blooded  savage  could  not  equal 
you.  I thank  Heaven  that  my  Christian  benev- 
olence has  taught  me  more  magnanimity  than 
that.  I should  not  speak  in  such  a manner  of  a 
Hottentot.”  # 

“It  makes  no  difference  that  my  Christian 
benevolence  is  less,  in  this  case,  than  yours,” 
said  Miss  Topper,  hotly.  “ Your  interest  and 
magnanimity  go  together  in  this  instance.  I 
always  suspect  magnanimity  and  benevolence 
when  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  one’s  dearest 
wishes.  They  prefer  to  go  in  that  manner,  and 
find  the  way  easy.” 

“Agatha,  you  are  most  unkind.” 
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“ Rufus,  I am  determined  to  save  you  from 
misery  if  I can.” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  be  saved  from  such  misery. 
I call  it  happiness.” 

“Insane  boy !”  said  Miss  Topper,  thoroughly 
roused,  “you  will  destroy  yourself  and  break 
my  heart  as  well.” 

Rufus  Topper  was  not  a bad  or  a heartless 
man,  and  he  was  really  fond  of  his  sister.  He 
came  back  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

“ Agatha,”  said  he,  gently,  “ why  do  you  take 
snch  extreme  views  of  this  affair  ? Only  last 
' night  you  talked  of  it  quite  reasonably.  Has 
any  thing  occurred  since  then  ?” 

“I  went  out  last  evening,  after  tea,  as  per- 
haps you  remember,”  said  Miss  Agatha,  “to 
see  Judy.  Pat  M4Guinness  came  up  to  tell  me 
his  sister  was  in  great  distress,  as  the  baby  had 
swallowed  a button,  and  she  wanted  me  to  come 
down  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  I had  a thought 
of  calling  you,  but  you  were  in  your  study, 
writing,  so  I concluded  not  to  disturb  you. 
Well,  I went  down  to  see  Judy,  and  found  her 
in  the  greatest  distress,  the  child  having  swal- 
lowed a large  horn  button ; and,  although  nu- 
merous emetics  had  been  given,  and  the  poor 
baby  was  almost  at  its  last  gasp  with  medicine, 
no  button  was  forthcoming.  It  is  wonderful,” 
said  Miss  Topper, 4 4 how  stupid  and  incompetent 
Judy  is ! and  her  poor  bedridden  husband  is  as 
great  a fool  as  herself.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
how  two  such  idiots  ever  happened  to  stumble 
upon  each  other.  It  is  a most  singular  and  un- 
fortunate circumstance.” 

“Pray,  go  on,”  said  Ruffl^  rather  impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,”  said  his  sister,  “I  staid  there  some 
time,  talking  to  Judy  and  soothing  the  child ; 
and  finally  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
never  swallowed  the  button  at  all ; and,  after  a 
vigorous  search  in  the  waist  of  her  little  dress, 
I found  the  button,  safe  and  sound,  hid  away  in 
its  sleeve  ! Did  you  ever  hear  of  snch  a thing 
in  all  your  born  days,  Rufus?” 

44 Confound  the  baby  and  the  button  too!” 
exclaimed  Rufus.  4 4 1 beg  your  pardon,  Agatha, 
but  what  has  this  to  do  with  Mrs.  Boyd?” 

44 Oh  yes!  Weil,  it  was  pretty  late  by  the 
time  all  this  was  over,  and  I told  Pat  M4Guin- 
ness  that  he  would  have  to  walk  along  behind 
mo  home,  as  it  was  pitchy  dark,  in  the  road. 
We  walked  on  without  meeting  a soul — for  it 
was  past  ten  o’clock — till  we  got  to  Jones’s 
store,  when  who  should  come  out  with  Jones 
himself  but  Mrs.  Boyd,  and  walk  on  before 
us!”  # 

4 4 Just  as  you  were  walking  with  Pat  M4Guin- 
ness — for  protection,  I suppose,”  said  Rufus, 
rather  bitterly. 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Topper,  shortly,  44 Pat 
walked  on  behind  me , and  did  not  offer  me  his 
arm ; but  perhaps  that  is  Mrs.  Boyd’s  idea  of 
protection.  Any  way,  she  took  Jones’s  arm, 
and  laughed  and  talked  with  him  all  the  way  up 
the  hill,  for  I heard  her.” 


44  Did  she  see  you  ?”  said  her  brother,  doubt- 
fully. 

44  No ; we  were  some  distance  behind,  and  it 
was  dark  as  midnight.” 

44 1 think,  that,  you  mistook  the  person,  en- 
tirely. It  could  not  have  been  Mrs.  Boyd  at 
all.  How  could  she  talk  to  that  low,  common 
fellow  in  that  way?  It  must  have  been  his 
wife.” 

44  No,  it  was  not,”  said  Miss  Topper,  gravely ; 

44  and  Pat  M4Guinness  saw  her  as  well  as  I.  He 
says  she  often  comes  down  to  the  store  late  in 
the  evening,  and  Mr.  Jones  always  takes  her  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  just  in  that  same  friendly 
way.” 

4 4 There  is  no  motive  for  any  intimacy  with 
that  man,”  said  Rufus.  44  It  is  a base  slander, 
you  may  depend.  It  can’t  be  true,  Agatha.” 

4 4 1 don’t  wish  to  slander  or  speak  ill  of  any 
one,  Rufus,”  said  Miss  Topper,  quietly ; 44  bflfe  I 
heard,  not  a week  ago,  that  Mrs.  Boyd  has  a 
long  account  run  up  at  the  village  store.  If  she 
can’t  pay  it,  of  course  she  may  not  be  able  to 
avoid  Jones  entirely ; but  to  take  his  arm  and 
to  jest  with  him — that  is  rather  too  bad!” 

44 1 shall  defer  my  judgment  until  I hear  the 
other  side  of  the  story,”  said  Rufus,  doggedly.  , 

44  In  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  take  the  most 
charitable  interpretation  which  you,  it  seems, 
are  not  willing  to  do.” 

“ My  common  sense  won’t  let  me,”  said  Miss 
Agatha,  bluntly ; 44  nor  would  yours  if  your  eyes 
were  not  blinded  by  your  partiality.  But  how 
soon,  pray,  do  you  intend  to  hear  the  other  side 
of  the  story?  as  you  call  it.” 

Rufus  hesitated  a moment.  44 1 will  wait  the 
two  weeks  out,”  he  said;  “and,  if  things  are 
satisfactory,  you  shall  withhold  me  no  longer.” 

44 Not  a moment,”  said  his  sister;  “and  if 
they  are  unsatisfactory,  Rufus,  what  then?” 

44  My  happiness  will  be  utterly  destroyed  for- 
ever,” said  her  brother,  as  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  her. 

VIL 

That  young  people  generally  will  never  con- 
descend to  make  use  of  the  experience  and 
warnings  of  older  persons  is  a fact  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  excites  observation;  the 
exceptional  cases  alone  cause  us  to  pause  and 
wonder.  A young  man’s  father  gets  into  trou- 
ble and  fails,  and  ends  his  career  in  obscurity. 

His  son,  however,  ten  to  one,  will  learn  nothing 
by  the  lesson.  Yes,  he  will  borrow  money,  as 
his  father  did  before  him,  but  he  will  not  fail. 

Oh  no ! he  is  a great  deal  too  smart  and  clever 
for  that ; he  will  manage  things  better  than  to 
allow  trouble  to  touch  him,  no  matter  what  it 
hgs  done  to  the  rest  of  the  world — and  so  on  to 
the  bitter  end.  A young  girl  marries  against 
the  wishes  of  a judicious  parent.  Well,  is  not 
her  Frederick  different  from  all  other  Freder- 
icks? He  does  not  many  her  because  he  is 
poor  and  she  has  an  independent  fortune.  Im- 
possible; he  loves  her  for  herself  alone ; and  all 
that  these  old  people  tell  her  of  his  extravagance 
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and  dissipation  is  a sheer  falsehood.  They 
don’t  know  her  Frederick ; he  is  a man  of  the 
most  exited  character,  and  never  stooped  to 
meanne An  his  life ! Yet  the  time  will  come 
that  this  victim  of  weakness  will  own  her  folly, 
and  strive  to  save  others  from  the  misery  she 
has  suffered,  and  probably  quite  in  vain.  In- 
deed, there  would  be  something  ridiculous,  if  it 
were  not  intensely  painful,  in  the  constant  and 
frantic  efforts  that  the  elders  of  the  world  are 
making  to  save  those  dear  children  whom  they 
love  from  the  sorrows  they  themselves  have  en- 
dured. Slighted,  Bcoffed  at,  neglected,  these 
wise  counsels  are  offered  again  and  again ; and 
to  save  them  from  wretchedness  what  family 
secrets  are  told,  what  wounds  laid  open,  what 
scars  are  uncovered,  generally  to  no  purpose! 
“The  wise  man,”  says  Solomon,  “considers 
these  things,  but  the  fool  goes  on  and  is  pun- 
ished and  fools  are  always  in  the  majority. 

Some  such  reflections  as  these  were  crowding 
the  mind  of  Miss  Topper  as  she  sat  alone  darn- 
ing stockings  in  her  little  parlor  about  two  weeks 
after  the  last  conversation.  It  was  evening,  and 
■ she  sat  under  the  lamp,  every  now  and  then 
giving  her  thread  a jerk  when  it  proved  knotty 
and  refractory,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Miss 
Agatha  was  suffering  from  the  tortures  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  Her  appearance  was  not  par- 
ticularly poetical.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tout 
ensemble  of  an  elderly  woman,  weaving  over  old 
blue  woolen  socks,  to  excite  interest.  But  there 
was  an  unwritten  epic  in  Miss  Topper’s  mind  at 
that  moment,  and  her  eyes  flashed  behind  her 
spectacles  with  a brilliancy  that  Boadicea  her- 
self might  have  envied  when  leading  the  hosts 
of  the  Sceni  to  battle.  A 

She  was  profoundly  miserable  5 and  her  Irairt 
was  filled  with  fiery  indignation  against  the  cause 
of  all  her  suffering.  For  that  comfortable  little 
parlor  had  just  been  the  scene  of  angry  conten- 
tion between  two  people,  who,  until  that  time, 
had  been  the  best  and  truest  friends.  And  this 
adored  brother,  for  whom  she  had  given  up  and 
done  so  much,  had  spoken  words  of  injustice, 
of  spitefulncss,  and  real  unkindness,  and  had 
left  her,  wounded  and  hcart-6ore,  to  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  the  fair  enchantress,  who  had  thus,  by 
some  occult  means,  turned  his  brotherly  affec- 
tion to  bitterness,  and  her  authority  into  con- 
tempt And  what  could  she  do?  She  was 
impotent  before  this  stranger;  and  as  she  sat 
bending  over  her  work  two  great  spots  of  red 
burned  on  her  usually  pale  cheeks,  and  two 
bright  tears  fell  on  the  table  before  her. 

This  was  the  state  of  things.  Dr.  Slinger 
had  not  returned:  the  two  weeks  were  out, 
and  Rufus,  who  had  by  the  means  of  Tommy 
managed  to  keep  up  a correspondence  with  the 
cottage  until  his  probation  was  over,  had  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  revisit  its  pre- 
cincts that  very  evening.  Miss  Topper  had 
pleaded  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement,  he  would  not  see  Mrs.  Boyd  again 
till  the  Doctor’s  return;  Rufus  had  declined 
• taking  this  view  of  his  promise,  and  had,  after 
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«*any  hard  words,  left  her  to  settle,  as  she  well 
knew,  and  perhaps  to  ruin,  his  chances  of  hap- 
piness. It  was  just  then  that  Miss  Topper  was 
roused  from  her  painful  meditations  by  a quick 
knock  at  the  front-door.  She  rose  mechanic- 
ally and  opened  it,  and  beheld,  with  some  sur- 
prise, the  rubicund  face  of  Dr.  Slinger,  covered 
with  perspiration  as  usual,  but  kind  and  smiling. 

It  was  so  very  uncommon  a thing  for  Dr. 
Slinger  to  call  at  the  Rectoiy  that  Miss  Topper 
knew  in  a moment  that  he  came  as  a bearer  of 
news ; and  with  quick  intuition  her  heart  told 
her  that  it  was  not  pleasant  intelligence  he 
had  been  in  such  haste  to  communicate.  She 
managed,  however,  to  retain  sufficient  compos- 
ure to  install  the  Doctor  in  her  most  comforta- 
ble chair  and  listen,  with  a beating  heart,  to  a 
detailed  and  rather  prosy  account  of  his  journey 
to  and  fr*>  town,  and  also  of  an  admirable  ar- 
rangement he  had  made  for  the  settlement  in 
life  of  the  errant  and  luckless  Tommy. 

MissTopper  questioned,  wondered,  applauded, 
and  waited  for  the  real  object  of  the  visit  to  be 
made  apparent.  At  last  he  stopped,  wiped  his 
face,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  remained  silent  full 
five  seconds. 

“ My  brother  is  not  in  this  evening,”  said 
Miss  Topper  at  last;  “he  has  gone  up  on  the 
hill  to  see  Mrs.  Boyd.” 

“Ah!  indeed,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  some 
affteted  surprise,  which  did  not  of  course  deceive 
Miss  Topper  for  a moment.  “ Ho  goes  there 
quite  often,  does  he  not?” 

“ He  has  not  been  there  at  all  lately,”  said 
his  hostess,  “and  I don’t  think  he  ever  was  as 
frequent  in  his  visits  there  as  yourself,  Dr.  Sling- 
er.” 

“Ah!  well,  you  know  old  fellows  like  me 
can  go  any  where  without  injury ; my  heart  is 
not  a delicate  commodity,  apt  to  be  hurt  by  the 
fire  of  a lady’s  eyes.  My  friend  Rufus  is,  how- 
ever, susceptible.  He  should  be  more  careful 
how  he  runs  into  the  path  of  danger.” 

“ Have  you  heard  any  thing  more  about  Mrs. 

Boyd  ?”  said  Miss  Topper.  Her  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  she  could  not  wait  a moment 
longer. 

The  Doctor  coughed  and  wiped  his  face  again, 
and  ran  his  fat  fingers  through  his  hair  until  it 
stood  up  in  the  most  grotesque  forms  all  over  his 
apple-shaped  head.  Miss  Topper  could  have 
laughed  heartily,  only  there  were  other  feelings 
predominant  which  ten^tf  to  a different  expres- 
sion of  emotion. 

“Dr.  Slinger,”  said  she,  “ tell  me  frankly  all 
you  know.  My  brother’s  happiness  may  de- 
pend upon  what  I hear  to-night;  and  what  I 
want  to  know  is  the  whole  truth.  Who  and 
what  is  this  fascinating  stranger — this  Mrs. 
Boyd?” 

Dr.  Slinger’s  air  of  jocularity  changed  imme- 
diately ; also  his  apparent  indecision.  Had  he 
just  been  about  to  cut  off  a man’s  leg,  or  had  he 
made  a new  discovery  in  Natural  History,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  composed  or  more  in 
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earnest  than  he  instantly  became ; and,  draw* 
ing  closer  up  to  Miss  Agatha’s  table,  he  detailed 
a circumstantial  history  of  the  heroine  of  our 
little  romance. 

By  what  long  and  tiresome  efforts  Dr.  Slinger 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Boyd's  private 
history  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  The  results, 
however,  proved  her  to  be  a designing  and  un- 
reliable person.  She  had  married  a Mr.  Boyd, 
quarreled  with  him  and  left  him.  A divorce 
suit  had  been  brought,  which  had  ended  by 
damaging  the  characters  of  both  parties.  She, 
however,  had  been  finally  got  rid  of  by  her  hus- 
band, and  at  his  death — for  he  was  really  dead 
— a small  sum  of  money  had  been  left  her  by 
the  interposition  of  a friend.  But  her  career 
had  not  ended  here.  Not  long  before,  her  arriv- 
al at  Scramblcton  she  had  succeeded  in  wring- 
ing a large  sum  of  money  out  of  an  jpvalid  old 
bachelor  by  the  very  discreditable  means  of  a 
breach- of-promise  suit.  The  sum  had  been  so 
large  that  it  had  created  quite  a sensation  in  the 
town  (several  hundred  miles  off)  where  it  hap- 
pened, and  Mrs.  Boyd  had  retired  to  this  dis- 
tant country  village  to  let  the  world  forget  her 
and  her  career,  and  to  find,  perhaps,  a new 
though  narrow  theatre  for  further  exploits. 

Dr.  Slinger  could  hardly  commend  sufficiently 
his  own  acuteness,  which,  in  spite  of  the  insin- 
uating amiability  of  the  charmer,  had  never  al- 
lowed him  to  commit  himself  to  a dangerous 
extent.  * 

“ I hope  your  brother  will  be  as  prudent,” 
said  he,  smiling,  “otherwise  she  may  try  the 
law  on  him  as  she  did  on  old  Mr.  Muggins.” 

“Why  did  not  Muggins  marry  her?”  said 
Miss  Topper.  “Men  are  such  fools  a pretty 
face  leads  them  like  a will-o’-wisp.” 

“ Why,  she  is  very  extravagant,  it  seems,  and 
Muggins  got  frightened  and  backed  out.  Any 
way,  it’s  a bad  business,  Miss  Topper,  and  I 
wish  she  had  never  come  to  Scrambleton.” 

“ I can  say  Amen  to  that,  Dr.  Slinger,  with 
all  my  heart,”  said  Miss  Topper,  sighing  heavi- 
ly. “This  has  been  the  most  anxious  summer 
of  my  life,”  she  added.  “Among  many,  very 
many.” 

“Agatha,”  said  Dr.  Slinger,  and  his  voice 
had  a softness  in  it  decidedly  unusual,  “you 
are,  and  always  have  been,  the  most  unselfish  of 
beings.  You  remember  twenty  years  ago,  when 
I begged  you  not  to  sacrifice  a chance  of  happi- 
ness for  an  over-strained  idea  of  duty,  you  turned 
away  from  me  in  contjapt.  You  see  what  has 
been  the  result;  Rufd^fcr  whom  you  have  done 
so  much,  whom  you  have  followed  in  all  his 
interests  and  pursuits,  leaves  you  to  obey  the 
behest  of  a mere  adventuress.  If  I desired  re- 
venge, this  evening  would  repay  me  for  all  the 
pain  you  once  made  me  suffer.” 

Miss  Topper  wras  by  no  means  of  a meek  dis- 
position. These  ill-judged  words  of  the  Doctor 
opened  the  sluices  of  her  anger,  and  she  poured 
a well-directed  torrent  into  the  heart  of  the  en- 
emy’s country,  entirely  submerging  the  air-cas- 
tlc  which  he  had  begun  to  erect.  She  told  him 


veiy  justly  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing this  dangerous  person  in  the  village; 
and  his  evident  admiration  had  at  once  been  a 
guarantee  and  a lure  for  this  womaiA  Rufus, 
too,  she  declared,  had  acted  a perfectly  consist- 
ent part  for  a young  and  unworldly  man.  As 
to  his  ultimate  decision,  she  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  love  for 
her,  and  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  profession. 
She  had  never  regretted  any  sacrifices  she  had 
made  for  her  brother,  who  was  a noble  young 
man;  indeed,  she  rejoiced  that  she  hod  been  led 
to  such  a wise  and  happy  course,  as  Dr.  Slinger’s 
bitter  and  unkind  words  evidently  showed  that 
he  was  not  the  man  who  was  worthy  of  the  re- 
gard he  once  solicited. 

Had  Dr.  Slinger  been  any  other  man  than  he 
was,  he  would  probably  then  and  there  have 
made  his  obeisance  and  retired.  But  he  was  a 
plucky  individual,  and,  moreover,  he  knew  Miss 
Topper  of  old;  he  therefore  bore  her  remarks 
with  much  urbanity,  and  after  a fire  of  small 
shot  for  some  minutes  between  them  contention 
ceased  entirely.  Dr.  Slinger  staid  some  time 
longer,  and  they  discussed  most  amicably  R# 
fus’s  affairs,  and  settled  upon  a plan  of  action 
which  should  rout  the  charming  widow  and 
make  her  flee  the  village.  Then  Dr.  Slinger 
began  to  dwell  on  himself  and  his  own  private 
affairs,  his  loneliness,  etc.,  and  wound  up  by 
renewing  the  offers  which  he  had  made  to  Miss 
Topper  when  he  was  a gay  young  practitioner, 
and  which  she  then  so  scornfully  rejected. 

“ I always  thought  you  the  most  sensible  and 
the  most  reliable  woman  in  the  world,  Agatha,” 
said  he,  as  he  shook  hands  for  good -night. 

“ JjlMnk  over  what  I have  said  to  you.” 

^Sfot  till  Mrs.  Boyd  is  out  of  Scrambleton,” 
said  Miss  Topper.  “ I have  no  time  for  such 
nonsense!” 

VIII. 

When  Miss  Topper  rose  the  next  morning, 
she  found  a card  pnshed  under  her  door,  which 
her  brother  had  placed  there  on  his  late  return 
from  Mrs.  Boyd’s.  It  contained  a few  words, 
begging  her  forgiveness  for  his  unkind  and  un- 
christian conduct  toward  her,  and  assuring  her 
that  he  was  the  happiest  of  men,  as  Mrs.  Boyd 
had  promised  to  marry  him  after  a very  short 
engagement. 

Miss  Topper  was  pained  of  course,  but  not  at 
all  surprised,  by  this  intelligence.  She  merely 
buckled  on  her  armor,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
her  brother’s  study.  He  received  her  with  some 
embarrassment,  but  unusual  affection.  In  fact, 
Rufus  Topper  was  a truly  conscientious  man, 
and  the  bitter  words  he  had  spoken  to  his  sister 
had  troubled  and  distressed  him  in  spite  of  the 
blandishments  of  the  fair  widow. 

He  turned  pale  and  trembled,  however,  be- 
fore the  dire  intelligence  that  Miss  Topper  had 
to  communicate.  One  evening,  one  little  even- 
ing, the  cop  of  felicity  had  been  offered  to  his 
lips,  then  a cruel  destiny  had  seized  it  from  him 
and  dashed  it  to  pieces  before  his  eyes ! 0 
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Had  Rufus  not  been  blessed  with  firm  Chris- 
tian principles  and  a true  friend  in  his  sister 
his  life  would  have  been  a wreck  from  this  mo- 
ment. But  “there  is  a destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may ;”  and  to  prove 
a friend  to  the  suffering,  a guide  to  the  weak, 
and  a bright  example  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
as  Rufus  Topper  afterward  became,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  go  through  the  fires  of  af- 
fliction that  now  awaited  him  in  the  pathway 
of  duty. 

On  a lithe  hnd  delicate  frame  like  his  the 
first  effects,  of  course,  were  physical ; a dread- 
ful nervous  headache,  followed  by  fever,  came 
on,  and  effectually  prevented  all  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  Miss  Topper,  who  had 
undertaken  to  settle  her  brother’s  difficulties  with 
Mrs.  Boyd,  for  two  days  had  not  a chance  to 
leave  his  bedside,  or  listen  to  any  thing  but  his 
incoherent  ravings. 

The  third  day,  however,  he  begged  her  so 
piteously  to  make  an  end  at  once  of  his  hopes 
and  fears,  and  to  tell  Mrs.  Boyd  that  he  must 
give  her  up  forever,  that,  with  a heavy  heart, 
she  ascended  her  carriage,  and,  after  a short 
but  earnest  interview  with  Mr.  Jones  at  the  vil- 
lage store,  she  wended  her  way  to  the  Hill-Side 
cottage. 

Miss  Topper  knew  what  was  before  her ; she 
had  wandered  far  over  the  world  in  her  day, 
and  met  many  and  various  people  since  she  was 
a green  young  girl  in  Scrambleton  village.  She 
knew  that  of  all  wily,  deceitful,  malignant  peo- 
ple, there  is  nobody  more  dangerous  than  a wo- 
man In  Mrs.  Boyd’s  position.  But  she  knew, 
too,  her  own  power.  She  had  two  weapons 
wherewith  to  fight  this  unequal  battle.  Char- 
acter, V>f  which  Mrs.  Boyd  had  not  a shred  left ; 
and  Money,  the  proper  use  of  which  could  turn 
even  her  into  a cringing  suppliant. 

“ I shall  use  both,”  said  Miss  Toppqr  to  her- 
self ; “ and  va  victis  if  it  be  Mrs.  Boyd !” 

IX. 

She  found  the  pretty  widow  writing  a note 
to  Rufus,  in  an  elegant  morning  costume,  and 
looking  as  innocent  as  a kitten  watching  a ca- 
nary-bird. Miss  Topper  was  not  able,  however, 
to  personate  the  canary-bird,  even  for  a moment, 
and  she  received  Mrs.  Boyd’s  sisterly  advances 
with  such  entire  coldness  that  the  widow’s  eyes 
flashed,  and  she  prepared  herself  for  a stormy 
encounter. 

“I  presume,”  she  said,  quite  calmly  and  de- 
liberately, “you  have  come  to  tell  me  about 
Rufus,  Miss  Topper.  I received  a note  from 
Dr.  Slinger,  two  days  ago,  informing  me  that 
your  brother  was  ill,  and  begging  me  not  to 
call,  as  the  disease  might  be  dangerous,  or  even 
contagious ; otherwise  nothing  would  have  kept 
mo  from  his  bedside,  you  may  be  certain.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Miss  Topper  (se- 
cretly smiling  at  Dr.  Slinger’s  diplomacy),  “ but 
my  brother’s  fever  is  better  to-day,  and  I have 
come,  by  his  particular  request,  to  beg  you  to 
consider  his  visit  here  the  other  evening  as  if  it 
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had  never  happened;  and  also  all  the  foolish 
things  which  he  said  at  that  time,  which  he  re- 
pents of,  and  which  he  begs  you  will  entirely 
forget.  You  have  seen  a great  deal  of  men,  Mrs. 
Boyd”  (emphasizing  the  word  “men”),  “and 
therefore  you  know  that  the  fascinations  of  our 
sex  will  often  lead  young  men  into  making 
avowals  that  they  are  unable  and  unwilling  to 
carry  out.” 

Mrs.  Boyd’s  face  flushed  up  with  anger  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair. 

“ Do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to  ?”  she 
said,  entirely  throwing  off  that  softness  of  man- 
ner which  was  her  greatest  charm.  “ I am  no 
weak-spirited  creature  to  be  made  a tool  of  by 
you,  Miss  Topper ; and  I demand  that  you  shall 
give  me  proof  that  all  that  you  say  is  not  a ma- 
lignant falsehood!  Your  brother  really  loves 
me,  and  we  are  engaged  to  each  other  as  solemn- 
ly as  vows  can  make  us.  No  interference  of 
yours  shall  be  permitted  for  a moment!” 

Miss  Topper  said  nothing,  but  took  out  a card 
from  her  pocket,  on  which  Rufus  had  scrawled 
a few  words,  informing  Mrs.  Boyd  that  ho  was 
unable  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  and  referring 
every  thing  to  his  sister. 

Mrs.  Boyd’s  face  was  so  convulsed  by  passion 
for  a moment  that  Miss  Topper  surveyed  it  with 
wonder.  Every  trace  of  beauty  was  gone,  and 
a vindictive  fury  shone  out  of  her  eyes. 

“You  must  see,  Mrs.  Boyd,”  she  said,  cold- 
ly, “how  perfectly  unfitted  you  are  to  marry 
a man  like  my  brother.  He  is  a man  much 
younger  than  yourself,  whose  career  will  never 
be  any  thing  more  distinguished  than  that  of  a 
country  clergyman.  I wonder  you  ever  thought 
of  such  a thing ! Your  antecedents  are  such  as 
belong  to  a far  different  destiny.” 

“ What  do  you  know  about  my  antecedents?” 
said  Mrs.  Boyd,  roughly. 

“ Every  thing  /”  replied  Miss  Topper ; “ and. 
to  be  plain  with  you,  Mrs.  Boyd,  Rufus  shall 
and  will  never  marry  yon,  were  you  to  beg  him 
on  your  knees.  I wonder  you  have  the  audacity 
to  expect  it ! You  are  perfectly  aware  that  if 
he  had  known  what  he  now  knows  he  would 
sooner  have  taken  a rattlesnake  to  his  heart 
than  asked  you  to  be  his  wife ! As  it  is,  he 
will  never  see  you  again.” 

“You  are  a spiteful,  cross  old  maid!”  said 
Mrs.  Boyd,  vindictively,  “and  you  have  no 
right  to  insult  me  in  my  own  house.  What  is 
more,  Miss  Topper,  if  you  know  my  past  his- 
tory, you  know  I am  not  one  to  be  trifled  with. 
Once  before  my  affections  were  played  upon; 
but  I had  my  revenge,  and  I will  have  it  again. 
Rufus  Topper,  that  sneak  of  a brother  of  yours, 
is  rich,  and  he  shall  pay  for  this  preying  upon 
the  innocent!” 

A grim  smile  lit  up  the  anxious  face  of  Miss 
Topper. 

“ As  to  this  being  your  own  house,”  said  she, 
coolly,  “I  always  thought  it  was  Dr.  Slinger’s; 
and  as,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  you  have  not 
paid  a penny  of  rent,  I do  not  feel  any  qualms 
as  to  its  ownership.  I see,  however,  you  have 
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been  resting  under  a great  mistake.  How  did 
you  imbibe  the  idea  that  Rufus  was  rich?  He 
has  not  a stiver  of  his  own  in  the  world.” 

Mrs.  Boyd  colored.  “ It  is  the  common  talk 
here,”  she  said.  “ Every  one  knows  you  have 
money,  and  Rufus  is  your  brother.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  joint-heir  of  the  great  Topper  estate.” 

Miss  Agatha  smiled  again. 

“Rufus  is  only  my  half-brother,”  said  she. 
“The  estate  came  from  my  mother,  who  was 
also  a Topper,  and  he  has  no  interest  in  any 
thing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  property.  Even 
the  church  belongs  to  me,  and  I pay  most  of  the 
clergyman’s  salary  myself.  I have  not  told  this 
generally,  as  it  was  nobody’s  affair  but  my  own. 
I shall  leave  Rufus  half  of  overy  thing  at  my 
death,  provided  lie  marries  to  suit  me ; other- 
wise, not  one  cent,  Mrs.  Boyd — pray  understand 
that  distinctly.  As  to  his  salary,  it  is  exactly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year.  I don’t  think 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  support  even  the  most 
modest  establishment.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Mug- 
gins, was  a weak-minded  man,  or  he  wrould 
never  have  lost  his  suit.  As  to  my  brother,  you 
can  begin  proceedings  against  him  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  a lawyer  to  undertake  your  case. 
Rufus  has  no  money  to  pay  into  your  pocket ; 
and,  besides,  you  are  liable  to  me  for  a consid- 
erable amount.” 

“To  you?”  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  fiercely ; “im- 
possible !”  But  Miss  Topper  saw  that  her  tone 
bad  changed,  and  the  secret  spring  of  action, 
the  hope  of  making  money  out  of  them,  being 
destroyed,  she  saw  the  game  was  nearly  played 
out.  “I  do  not  owe  you  any  thing,”  said  Mrs. 
Boyd  again,  but  she  looked  anxious  and  fright- 
ened. 

Miss  Topper  took  a long  grocery  bill  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  showed  it  to  the  widow,  who 
turned  white  as  ashes. 

“Mr.  Jones  is  my  tenant  down  at  the  village 
store,”  she  said.  “ He  can  not  pay  his  rent  this 
August,  because  you  have  not  settled  with  him. 
I therefore  took  this  bill  of  yours  on  account, 
and  if  you  don’t  pay  me  every  item  I shall  ex- 
pose you,  and  sue  you,  and  get  a judgment 
against  you,  and  follow  you  to  the  end  of  your 
life.  Will  you  pay  me  on  the  spot,  or  not?” 

Mrs.  Boyd  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

“I  have  not  ten  dollars  in  the  house,”  she 
said,  “ upon  my  word  of  honor.” 

* “I  believe  you,”  said  Miss  Topper,  “and 
the  bill  is  very  large.  Do  you  know,”  sho  add- 
ed, “that,  as  you  come  here  temporarily  from 
a different  State,  you  could  be  arrested  until  you 
get  bail  ? I should  be  sorry  to  be  so  hard  with 
you,  spiteful  old  maid  as  I am ; but  I can  only 
yield  on  certain  conditions.” 

“What  arc  they?”  said  the  widow,  quickly. 
She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Top- 
per was  a hard  nut  to  crack,  and  that  she  bad 
better  give  in  at  once.  Had  Muggins’s  money 
been  at  hand  she  might  have  fought  her  off  a 
little  longer;  bat  that  had  been  really  dissi- 
pated before  it  came  into  actual  possession,  and 
all  she  could  do  now  was  to  yield  to  stern  ne- 


cessity. She  thought  now,  with  a groan,  of  all 
the  mornings  sho  had  wasted  over  entomology 
and  church  architecture;  but  were  there  not 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  more  men  to  make 
spooney s of?  And  she  struck  her  colors  at  last 
with  a sigh,  and  Miss  Topper  won  the  day. 

The  conditions  were  simple.  Miss  Topper 
had  indeed  magnified  her  intended  cruelty  as  a 
creditor  on  purpose  to  frighten  Mrs.  Boyd  into 
speedier  submission  ; and  in  this  she  succeeded. 
Mrs.  Boyd,  like  all  shiftless,  needy  people,  had 
an  absolute  terror  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
made  no  more  boggling  when  it  came  to  terms; 
indeed  in  the  end  she  made  a capital  bargain, 
and  felicitated  herself  much  on  the  result. 

She  wrote  a note,  dictated  by  Miss  Topper, 
giving  up  all  claim  to  Rufus,  and  declaring  their 
engagement  null  and  void.  Then  she  gave  a 
written  promise  never  to  see,  speak,  or  write  to 
him  again,  or  have  any  further  communication 
with  him  whatever;  also  a promise  to  leave 
Scrambleton  that  afternoon,  which  Miss  Topper 
saw  accomplished,  as  she  conveyed  Mrs.  Boyd 
herself  to  the  station  in  the  same  triumphal 
chariot  in  which  she  had  carried  her  to  the  Hill- 
Side  Cottage  about  two  months  before. 

So  pleased  was  Miss  Topper  to  get  rid  of  the 
dangerous  beauty  that  she  gladly  forgave  her  the 
debt  at  the  store;  and,  as  she  afterward  con- 
fided to  Dr.  Slinger,  she  paid  her  fare  at  the 
station,  and  gave  her  a hundred  dollars  as  a 
parting  douceur  ! 

Mrs.  Boyd,  who  had  failed  in  her  larger  op- 
erations, was  by  no  means  loth  to  accept  this 
little  windfall,  and  pocketed  the  money  as  cool* 
ly  as  she  would  have  received  a declaration. 

“Never  in  my  life,”  said  Miss  Topper,  “ was 
I so  glad  to  part  with  my  dollars  as  when  I paid 
Mrs.  Boyd’s  passage  away  from  Scrambleton. 
Even  Fat  M'Guinness,  who  put  her  trunk  on  the 
cars,  said  I looked  os  pleased  as  Tommy  when 
he  found  a penny  in  the  road,  only  1 had  lost  a 
very  bad  penny,  and  one  that  I had  dreaded 
never  getting  rid  of.” 

x. 

Now,  to  bo  really  romantic,  my  hero,  Rufus 
Topper,  ought  to  go  into  a galloping  consump- 
tion, or  to  live  on,  the  victim  of  blighted  affect 
tions,  for  some  indefinite  period.  But  he  did 
not  at  all.  He  recovered  his  health  very  soon, 
and  then  ho  and  his  sister  took  a long  jour* 
ney,  and  went  to  Niagara,  and  traveled  in  Can- 
ada all  that  antnmn;  and  Dr.  Slinger  met 
them  there,  and  they  had  a very  jovial  and 
pleasant  time  of  it  altogether.  And  there, 
also,  they  met  a very  lively  and  very  clever 
young  lady,  who  was  much  diverted  with  Ru- 
fus’s ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Early  Church 
and  Plain  Chants,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
quiz  him  unmercifully,  and  teaso  him  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner ; the  result  of  which, 
to  Rufus,  was  entire  oblivion  as  to  charmer 
Number  One,  and  intense  interest  in  charmer 
Number  Two;  and  of  which,  after  further  ac- 
quaintance, and  nearly  a year  of  correspondence. 
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the  consequence  was  a wedding,  and  a new  face 
in  the  Rectory  pew.  Scrambleton  has  now  be- 
come quite  a large  manufacturing  town,  and 
our  Rector  has  a large  church  (of  which  Tom- 
my is  the  distinguished  sexton),  and  is  the  most 
able  minister  in  the  vicinity.  He  has  grown 
quite  stout,  and  has  a hearty,  cheerful  laugh  of 
his  own,  which  it  does  one  good  to  hear.  It  is 
not  often  that  he  refers  to  the  affair  of  his  first 
love,  even  in  his  private  talks  with  his  sister, 
now  for  several  years  Mrs.  Slinger.  But  when 
the  young  men  of  his  congregation  come  to  him 
for  advice,  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  that  class  of  people  known 
to  the  initiated  as  Dangerous  Women. 


A VOICE  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

WE  had  been  so  long  penned  up  in  small 
apartments,  so  long  at  the  mercy  of  “ the 
people  on  the  next  floor,”  so  long  obliged  to  look 
about,  and  look  about,  with  no  hope  of  seeing 
any  thing  better  than  the  house  we  lived  *in, 
that  I resolved  to  go  and  live  in  the  country. 

I broached  this  project  to  my  wife — for  I am 
a married  man — and  she  agreed  to  it.  I asked 
the  baby,  and  the  boy  two  years  old,  whose 
white,  pallid  little  faces  had  long  been  pleading 
for  fresh  air  and  sweet  milk,  and  they  agreed  to 
it.  It  was  therefore  carried,  “ new.  con.,”  that  we 
all  were  to  go  and  live  in  the  country. 

I must  confess  that  this  decision  rather  worked 
upon  my  nerves.  I have  a bad  habit  of  waking 
in  the  night,  and  thinking  over  important  sub- 
jects that  had  occurred  through  the  day ; and 
upon  the  night  succeeding  the  evening  we  con- 
cluded to  reside  for  the  future  in  the  country,  I 
awoke  from  a deep  dream  of  rural  delights  to  a 
calmer  contemplation  of  the  situation. 

I remembered  Mr.  Sparrowgrass. 

I remembered  that  funnyman  and  trembled. 
What  if  it  should  turn  out  a delusion  and  a 
snare,  after  all — this  living  in  the  country? 
What  if  pigs  should  break  through  and  steal ; 
if  horses  should  turn  out  to  be  “weavers;”  if 
neighbors  should  rush  in  with  revolvers  because 
of  the  frailty  of  dumb  waiters;  if  dogs’  tails 
should  be  amputated  for  fun ; if  drains  should 
be  dug  or  built  of  absurd  dimensions,  with  bills 
corresponding  ? What  if  the  whole  scheme 
should  be  but  a device  of  the  enemy  to  make  ns 
fly  from  the  evils  we  knew  nnto  others  we  had 
not  the  least  conception  of?  If,  after  all  our 
weary  wanderings,  we  should  set  our  faces  city- 
ward again,  and  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  or  the  third  floor;  to  the  dirty  neigh- 
bors; to  the  quarrelsome  street  guerrillas;  to 
the  drunken  men,  the  pickpockets,  the  cor- 
ner groceries,  and  the  bake-shops?  I say  I 
propounded  all  these  questions  to  myself  with 
the  flickering  shadow  from  the  gA9  in  the  street 
shimmering  on  the  wall,  and  echo  answered : 
What  if  it  shouldn’t  ? 

So  I bravely  resolved  to  take  Time  by  the 
forelock  and  look  in  the  paper  that  very  morn- 
ing. 


I bought  the  morning  paper,  and  in  the 
“ Houses  to  Let”  I found  this  announcement: 

u rpO  LET  at  Meinwe,on  the  Harlem  R.R.,  30  minutes 

A from  City  Hall,  a genteel  two-story  cottage,  suita- 
ble for  a small  family.  A fine  garden  attached  to  the 
premises.  Good  society,  schools,  and  churches.  Rent  $225 
per  year.  Apply  to  1 Whoever  he  may  be,’  at  the  Depit.  *’ 

I shall  not  give  that  agent’s  name,  for  I owe 
him  a grudge,  and  hereby  pay  it  in  full. 

In  my  delight  I threw  down  the  paper  and 
said  “ Hurrah ! ” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  said  my  wife. 

“My  dear,”  I replied,  “I  have  found  it. 
Listen” — and  then  I read  the  advertisement 
above. 

“Confound  these  city  houses,  or,  rather, 
rooms,”  I continued.  “ Look  out  of  the  win- 
dow ! what  do  yon  see  ? — four  goats  foraging  on 
the  corner  groceryman ; two  young  villains  up- 
setting people’s  ash-barrels,  and  a gang  of  dirty 
scoundrels  playing  hopscotch,  and  defiling  the 
sidewalk.  We  shall  change  this  picture  to  look 
on  this : The  view  from  the  genteel  cottage  will 
look  out  on  venerable  elms,  the  country-seats 
of  gentlemen,  and  pet  lambs  grazing  on  a vel- 
vet sward ; while,  perchance,  milkmaids  go  me- 
andering down  green  lanes,  plucking  as  they 
go  the  yellow  primrose.  Eh,  my  dear ! how  do 
you  like  that  ? What  do  you  think  of  the  yel- 
low primrose?” 

“I  think,”  said  my  wife,  “you  are  counting 
your  chickens  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  You 
had  better  see  this  genteel  cottage  before  you 
go  into  any  more  raptures.” 

This  proposition  was  so  sensible  that  I acted 
upon  it  immediately. 

I arrived  at  Melrose,  on  the  Harlem.  I found 
the  agent — ho  was  not  at  the  ddpot,  where  he 
said  he  would  be  in  his  advertisement,  but  at 
borne,  down  a muddy  lane,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  eating  buckwheat  cakes,  which  he  was 
industriously  masticating  as  he  took  the  door- 
knob in  his  band  to  let  me  in. 

“Have  you  a genteel  cottage,  with  good  so- 
ciety, to  let  ?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  still  chewing. 

“Where  is  it  situated?” 

He  stopped  chewing,  came  to  the  door,  and 
looked  out. 

“You  see  that  chimney?”  he  said,  pointing 
to  one. 

“Yes,  Sir,” 

“Well,  go  down  this  road,  turn  to  the  left, 
take  the  next  right-hand  turning,  and  the  third 
house  is  the  one  ?” 

As  I was  going  out  he  handed  me  a card,  say- 
ing, “This  will  admit  you  to  see  the  premises.” 

It  is  a curious  feature  in  directions  that  yon 
are  always  to  turn  to  the  left,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  a journey.  I took  the  route  pointed 
out,  and  on  my  way  observed  the  surround- 
ings. 

1 4 Good  society,”  I murmured ; “ it  is  strange 
what  a predilection  this  agent’s  good  society  has 
for  lager  bier!”  Nearly  every  other  house  was 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  it. 
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I did  not  see  the  verdant  lawns,  or  so  many  I 
oountry  seats,  as  I expected,  and  altogether  I 
was  a little  disappointed.  Nevertheless  I re-  j 
solved  to  go  through  the  business,  so  1 went  on 
to  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the  front-door. 

While  waiting  for  a response  I had  time  to 
observe  the  surroundings. 

It  was  a nice  little  place  enough,  with  ever- 
greens in  the  front-yard,  and,  altogether,  quite  a 
cozy  home.  I waited  patiently  for  some  answer 
to  my  knock,  but  none  being  forthcoming,  I re- 
paired to  the  back-door,  which  I had  no  sooner 
tapped  than  it  was  opened  with  a snap. 

It  was  so  sudden  it  made  me  think  of  trout- 
fishing. I suppose  the  woman  saw  my  errand 
in  my  face,  for  when  I asked  politely  if  I might 
see  the  premises,  she  answered : 

“Well,  I don’t  think  you  can,”  she  said, 
retreating,  and  closing  the  door,  gradually; 
“there’s  been  about  forty  here,  within  a week, 
to  see  the  premises,  and  I don’t  like  it  a bit — 
they  tramp  all  over  the  house,  dirty  the  carpets, 
look  into  all  the  bedchambers,  pick  at  the  pa- 
per on  the  walls,  and  act  shameful.” 

“Madame,”  I replied,  with  suavity,  “I  am  a 
fellow-sufferer  in  this  respect.  I have  had  my 
carpets  dirtied,  my  bedchambers  pried  into,  my 
wall-paper  picked  at,  and  can  sympathize  with 
you.  If  there  is  any  human  being  more  despi- 
cable than  another  in  my  eyes,  it  is  the  profes- 
sional house-hunter.  If  you  would  kindly  al- 
low me  one  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  your 
charmingly-neat  and  exquisitely-furnished  dom- 
icile, so  that  I can  tell  my  wife  what  it  is  like,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.” 

What  woman  can  resist  a compliment  ? Not 
one.  This  one  couldn’t.  I avoided  the  bed- 
chambers, I stepped  carefully  on  the  hem  of  the 
carpets,  I never  so  much  as  looked  at  the  wall- 
paper, and  by  such  diplomacy  so  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  careful  housewife  that  she  told 
me  all. 

The  man  opposite,  she  told  me,  kept  dogs, 
and  they  made  such  a “yowing,  nights,  a body 
couldn’t  sleep.”  That  the  roof  leaked.  That 
“the  cars  was  close  by,  and  hooted  and  tooted ; 
and  for  all  the  fruit  there  was,  you  might  put  it 
in  your  eye.”  Moreover,  “them  nasty  Dutch 
was  so  thick  that  you  might  as  well  be  in  Hol- 
land.” With  such  converse  she  beguiled  the 
time  until  I departed.  I went  back  to  see  the 
agent  again.  I mistrusted  the  good  woman’s 
tale.  I asked  some  particulars,  and  he  said  she 
had  occupied  the  house  for  many  years,  but  that 
the  rent  having  been  raised  she  didn’t  want  to 
leave,  and  so  told  wrong  stories. 

Upon  a fuller  view  of  the  circumstances  I 
decided  to  take  the  house.  I told  the  agent 
so. 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  “yon  can  have  it,  al- 
though three  or  four  gentlemen  have  been  after 
it.” 

I told  him  that  those  three  or  four  gentlemen 
at  present  resided  in  a castle  in  Spain. 

“Do  yon  know  them?”  he  inquired. 

“ I know  lots  of  them,”  I replied ; whereupon 


he  took  down  my  address,  and  we  parted  like 
Damon  and  Pythias. 

.When  I rejoined  my  family  in  the  evening  I 
told  them  all  about  it  We  agreed  that  we  could 
not  expect  every  thing  for  $225  per  year,  and 
were  too  glad  at  the  prospect  of  getting  away 
from  New  York  to  be  critical.  We  made  all 
possible  haste  and  preparation  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  for  we  had  but  little  time  to  move  in. 

Mark  the  treachery  of  man.  I received  a 
note,  just  as  we  were  all  ready  to  move,  reading 
as  follows : 

“ Mkuumb  Stitt  oh,  Kartk,  18*S. 

u Deab  Sot— The  parties  as  was  a looking  at  the  bou*c 
before  you  has  concluded  to  take  it  I am  tharefour 
obliged  to  let  It  to  them  youra  resfully" 

I showed  this  document  to  my  wife.  We 
agreed  that  it  was  a happy  deliverance. 

“ A fellow,  ” I said,  loftily,  “who  is  so  dead  to 
all  principle  would  be  an  undesirable  landlord.” 

“He  might  raise  the  rent  every  month,”  said 
my  wife,  “after  we  got  in.” 

•“  So  he  might,  my  dear ; we  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him and  we  said  no  more 
about  it. 

Wc  unpacked  oar  things,  and  looked  about 
again. 

This  misadventure  did  not  in  the  least  damp- 
en oar  ardor,  or  quench  our  determination  to 
have  a home  in  the  country.  But  the  first  of 
May  was  at  hand,  and  it  behooved  us  to  use 
diligence.  It  was,  however,  painful  to  discover 
such  duplicity  in  man.  Dr.  Wayland  says — 
Well,  it  is  no  matter  what  he  said,  as  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  this  narrative;  whatever  he  may 
have  asserted  he  has  my  full  permission  to  say 
it  again. 

Our  resort  was  to  the  paper  again.  We  there 
discovered  that  all  sorts  of  benevolent  people  had 
dwellings  which  they  were  anxious  to  rent  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  To  one  of  these  I applied.  The 
office  was  in  Barling  Slip.  I started  at  eight 
o'clock. 

“My  dear,” I said  to  my  wife,  “ I am  determ- 
ined to  be  ahead  of  the  four  other  gentlemen 
who  will  inevitably  appear,  and  claim  this  dwell- 
ing for  my  own.” 

When  I arrived  at  the  place  there  were  not 
only  four,  but  six  in  waiting,  and  each  asserted 
peculiar  claims  to  precedence. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  go  over  the  arguments  we 
presented  to  each  other  to  sustain  our  claims.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  get  around 
them.  But  I will  say  that  after  long  and  tedi- 
ous waiting  the  proprietor  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  we  all  beset  him.  He  heard  us  through  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  I thought  he  looked  as 
though  he  wished  he  had  not  advertised.  After 
regarding  us  with  a severe  aspect  he  said : 

“ Gentlemen,  I can’t  rent  the  house  to  all  of 
you;  perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  draw 
lots  for  it  ?” 

At  this  proposition  I departed.  Of  all  trans- 
actions I hate  drawing  lots.  I never  took  a 
chance  in  my  life  that  I did  not  lose  it.  The 
shortest  straw  inevitably  falls  to  me. 
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la  going  home  a bright  thought  struck  me. 
“ If  the  mountain  won't  come  to  Mohammed,” 
I /Said,  inwardly,  “perhaps  I may  discover  an 
eligible  country  seat  by  advertising  myself." 
On  this  thought  I acted.  I said  in  type : 

“ A GENTLEMAN  with  a small  family  desires  a small 
house  Id  the  country,  with  garden  attached,  not  over 
one  hour's  ride  from  City  Hall.1* 

In  response  to  this  notice  I received  several 
letters,  most  of  which  came  from  parties  who 
called  102d  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and  sim- 
ilar localities,  the  country.  At  length,  how- 
ever, I received  by  the  morning  mail  a modest 
missive,  written  with  blue  ink,  which  said  that 
there  was  a small  house  in  New  Jersey,  sixteen 
miles  away,  with  garden,  fruit,  etc.,  all  conven- 
ient, and  that  immediate  possession  could  be 
had.  It  was  in  Wheatsheaf.  “ Wheatsheaf !” 
I said.  “ Romantic  name ! I will  go  there !” 
and  I did.  I found  the  house.  Nothing  was 
said  about  four  gentlemen  having  been  there 
previously,  which  I took  as  a good  omen.  44  In 
these  rural  glades,”  I moralized,  “every  pros- 
pect pleases,  and  man  is  not  at  all  vile." 

In  appearance  the  house  was  not  prepossess- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a square  main  building 
and  a lean-to.  If  any  there  be  who  never  saw 
a 44  lean-to,”  I will  say  that  it  is  a wing  with  a 
sloping  roof  like  a shed,  and  stuck  up  against 
the  side  of  the  honse.  In  a word,  it  leans  to  it. 

There  were  four  rooms  and  an  attic.  The 
exterior  was  unpainted,  but  the  interior  had  at 
one  time  been  frescoed  by  a painter  (who  once 
occupied  it)  and  was  in  good  preservation.  It 
was  a house  not  of  to-day,  but  of  the  last  half 
century.  The  ceilings  were  low;  the  fire-places 
made  for  wood,  wide  and  deep;  the  mantle- 
pieces  narrow  and  high,  like  the  stocks  our 
grandfathers  wore.  The  garden  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre ; and  behind  the  house  two 
great  walnut-trees  stood  sentry  over  it.  Alto- 
gether the  surroundings  and  the  honse  were  not 
unattractive. 

On  inquiring  the  rent  it  was  found  to  he  ri- 
diculously low.  It  was  not  for  filthy  lucre,  so 
the  hospitable  proprietor  assured  me,  that  he 
rented  his  premises,  but  to  have  good  neighbors  ; 
and  he  said  I might  have  it.  I was,  therefore, 
by  implication,  a good  neighbor  and  tenant, 
which  I proceeded  to  exemplify  by  paying  down 
five  dollars  on  the  spot  as  surety. 

I went  home  with  a light  heart.  I had  been 
regaled  with  New  Jersey  cider,  six  months  old, 
sweet  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  with  a decidedly  alco- 
holic strength.  I had  eaten  of  chicken.  I had 
obtained  the  desire  of  my  heart — a home  in  the 
country,  and  I thought  I had  good  reason  to  be 
thankful. 

This  time  there  were  no  disagreeable  draw- 
backs ; indeed,  the  kind  people  from  whom  we 
hired  the  house  were  on  the  point  of  going  many 
miles  with  their  farm-wagon  to  transport  our 
furniture  when  we  anticipated  them  by  moving 
is. 

From  this  house,  then,  I write.  There  is  a 
well  of  clear  cold  water  on  the  premises,  three 


large  cherry-trees  in  front,  a row  of  currant- 
bushes,  a barn  and  yard,  two  walnut-trees,  and 
a long  grape-trellis.  The  country  surrounding 
is  level,  and  behind  the  house  is  a dense  wood. 

I propose,  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  dwellers 
in  the  city,  to  tell  what  befell  ns  in  the  year  that 
we  have  lived  in  New  Jersey. 

Too  many  people  with  country  residences  in 
their  eye  commit  the  error  of  supposing  that 
all  the  conveniences  abound  there.  By  conven- 
iences I mean  opportunities  to  purchase  house- 
hold stores,  clothing,  and  such  trivial  affairs  that 
are  necessary  to  comfort.  They  go  into  the 
country  with  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  in  their 
eyes,  sweet  milk  and  eggs  in  prospective,  spring 
chickens  and  roosters,  to  say  nothing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  their  season.  These  things 
are  very  fine,  but  I do  not  think  any  one  could 
live  in  the  country  solely  because  these  material 
desires  could  be  gratified.  If  there  be  no  better 
aim  than  this,  be  assured,  oh  reader,  country 
living  will  have  as  little  charms  for  you  as  for 
Mr.  Sparrowgrass ! 

By  country  I do  not  mean  a perked-up  pro- 
vincial town,  with  its  isolated  brick  stores,  its 
few  feet  of  flagging,  and  its  plank  sidewalks, 
with  cracks  to  catch  the  unwary  feet.  I mean 
the  woods  and  fields — I mean  the  brooks  and 
rivers  that  flow  down  to  the  sea. 

It  was  for  these  things  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  that  we  quitted  brick  walls  and  sidewalks, 
and  we  found  our  account  in  it. 

What  we  looked  at  first  when  we  set  about 
making  our  home  habitable  was  the  soil. 

44  My  dear,”  I said,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of 
tacking  down  a carpet,  44 1 don't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  New  Jersey  soil ; I am  afraid  it  is 
not  good  for  any  thing.  It  looks  like  ground 
flower-pots.  It  is  as  red  as  bricks,  and  sticks  to 
the  feet  like  kite-paste.  I know,  at  all  events, 
that  some  astonishing  pumpkins  and  sweet-pota- 
toes are  grown  here ; and,  for  one,  I am  not  afraid 
to  buy.”  We  therefore  selected  plain  garden 
vegetables — beets,  onions,  parsnips,  radishes, 
string-beans,  squashes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
sweet-corn,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  toma- 
toes, nasturtions,  parsley,  spinach,  and  one  or 
two  others  I have  forgotten.  Neither  was  the 
flower-garden  forgotten.  Those  who  inhabited 
the  place  before  us  had  not  time  to  cultivate 
flowers,  but  to  us  life  in  the  country  would  be 
a small  thing  without  birds,  flowers,  and  chick- 
ens. I therefore  threw  up  a circular  plat  in 
front  of  the  house,  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  set  out  simple  plants  in  it.  Snch  flowers  as 
we  both  loved  in  youth,  and  such  as  we  had  not 
seen  in  long,  long  years — no,  not  since  the  time 
I stepped  over  the  threshold  ©f  homo  and  went 
away  to  the  West  in  search  of  a fortune — went 
away,  leaving  the  mother  on  the  steps  looking 
after  me,  as  she  will  never  look  again. 

After  all  these  little  offices  had  been  per- 
formed we  waited  to  see  the  effect.  It  was 
the  1st  of  April  we  meved  into  our  new  home, 
and  it  took  but  a little  while  to  do  the  most  im- 
portant parts.  As  yet  there  were  but  few  signs 
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of  spring  in  the  land.  The  trees  were  bare  and 
devoid  of  foliage.  The  fields  were  withered  and 
sodden  as  the  melting  snow  left.  There  was  a 
breath  of  winter  in  the  air,  trailing  after  him 
in  his  flight,  as  the  smoke  of  a steamer  trails  far 
along  the  horizon.  The  birds  had  not  vouch- 
safed a single  twitter — not  even  the  blue-bird, 
with  his  querulous  note,  sounded  the  advance 
of  the  season  so  dear  to  all  hearts. 

But  it  was  coming  for  all,  and  in  a few  days 
a wondrous  change  took  place.  The  wiry  edge 
of  the  morning  melted  into  airs  as  soft  as  the 
breathing  of  a baby.  The  frowning  skies,  harsh 
with  the  remembrance  of  bitter  winds  and  drench- 
ing rains,  grew  rosy  red  under  the  smile  of  the 
sun.  Little  sprigs  of  green  were  visible  in  the 
fields,  the  trees  grew  big  with  life,  and  put  forth 
buds,  and  in  a week  after  the  meadows  were 
alive  with  birds  of  all  kinds.  The  leaves  un- 
folding, the  sights  and  sounds  on  every  hand — 
the  cattle  lowing  to  get  out  of  the  yards,  the 
noise  of  a brook  not  far  away — all  conspired  to 
make  us  glad  of  the  day  we  quitted  the  city. 

My  wife  was  delighted ; our  children  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  every  thing,  and  we  all  won- 
dered that  we  had  been  so  long  content  to  abide 
in  town. 

One  morning,  after  we  were  fairly  settled  in 
our  new  abode,  I said  to  my  wife:  “There  is  a 
vacant  pig-pen  in  our  barn-yard  which  ought  to 
be  put  to  some  purpose.  We  haven’t  so  much 
room  that  we  can  afford  to  waste  any,  and  I 
think  something  ought  to  be  done  with  this  va- 
cant apartment.  Don’t  you?” 

She  said  “yes,” but  that  she  did  not  approve 
of  pigs,  either  collectively  or  in  the  abstract. 
“Nor  I cither,”  I added.  “They  squeal  aw- 
fully when  they  are  not  full,  and  filling  a pig  is 
a hopeless  task ; they  always  want  more.  They 
are  dirty,  and  we  never  eat  pork.  I think  the 
space  might  be  devoted  to  chickens.” 

And  it  was  therefore  moved  and  seconded 
that  chickens  be  purchased  to  occupy  the  vacant 
pig-pen ; so  tbat  day  I bought  some.  In  select- 
ing them  I took  care  to  get'  hens — not  pullets 
that  were  but  a few  months  old,  and  had  to  be 
fed  three  or  four  months  more  before  they  would 
lay,  and  then  not  do  much  at  it.  I bought  old 
hens,  and,  not  intentionally,  a very  old  rooster. 
I selected  him  chiefly,  I may  say,  on  account  of 
a white  lace  tail  and  a majestic  mien ; but  when 
I got  him  home  he  was  found  to  be  blind  of  one 
eye,  lame  in  one  leg,  with  monstrous  spurs  as 
long  as  my  thumb  on  both  legs,  and  generally 
superannuated.  After  a few  weeks  of  curveting 
and  prancing  he  was  devoted  to  the  soup-pot, 
and  came  out  of  it  much  better  than  he  went  in. 
To  our  surprise  he  was  not  at  all  tough,  but 
quite  high-flavored.  As  Bridget  remarked,  he 
was  “illegant  ating.” 

The  hens  were  by  no  means  the  least  of  onr 
delights.  The  idea  of  real  honest  fresh  eggs  for 
breakfast,  laid  on  the  premises,  was  too  novel  to 
be  real ; at  least  it  seemed  so  to  us.  We  had 
been  accustomed  to  buy  eggs  in  the  city  that 
had  at  some  time  been  fresh ; and  it  was  always 


a matter  of  congratulation  that  they  were  eata- 
ble. But  here  we  had  actual  eggs  of  homc-man- 
ufacture,  fresh  as  could  be.  And  between  the 
joy  of  discovery  and  the  joy  of  eating  them 
they  certainly  “paid.”  Moreover,  another 
rooster  which  we  bought  was  a magnificent 
fellow,  with  a voice  like  a trumpeter,  and  an 
appetite  to  correspond.  The  rabbits  from  the 
neighboring  wood  were  rather  too  friendly,  as 
they  ate  up  all  the  cauliflowers,  but  will  not  al- 
low us  to  cat  them.  And  in  the  fall  the  nuts 
we  gathered  from  our  trees  amounted  to  a barrel- 
ful. The  grape-vine  yielded  an  abundance.  The 
cherry-trees  have  many  jarfuls  of  representa- 
tives in  our  closet ; on  the  first  day  of  June  we 
had  cherry-pudding  from  our  own  trees — yes, 
cherry-pudding ! If  there  be  trees  which,  grow 
bread-fruit,  why  not  pudding-fruit  ? 

Wc  laugh  at  landlords.  We  understand  that 
the  rents  in  the  city  are  to  be  raised  to  an  in- 
credible extent  this  year;  and  wre  say,  “that  is 
good,  because  it  will  drive  more  people  out  of 
the  city.”  We  have  positively  no  drawbacks. 
Iu  the  summer  there  are  countless  mosquitoes, 
but  one  soon  gets  used  to  them,  and  they  sing  a 
pleasant  roundelay  that  is  really  qnitc  refresh- 
ing. It  is  quite  the  thing  to  have  one  perched 
on  the  nose,  and  go  about  with  an  air  of  insou- 
ciance, pretending  not  to  know  it  was  there. 
Last  summer  we  left  a pail  of  butter  out,  over- 
night,  and  in  the  morning  it  had  vanished. 
Somebody  took  it — but  I don’t  know  who.  We 
have  now  a large  dog ; so  that  is  ended.  No- 
thing w'ould  induce  us  to  move  back  to  the  city. 
We  have  all  that  is  necessary,  and  others  will 
find  that,  in  these  days  of  rapid  traveling,  it  is 
cheaper  to  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 


THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  SAM  HOUS- 
TON. 

HE  is  certainly  dead.  His  career  as  a power 
in  the  nation  is  generally  thought  to  have 
closed  with  his  terra  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. His  life  had  been  marked  in  a peculiar 
manner.  It  had  indeed  been  adventurous  and 
romantic. 

Bom  of  humble  parentage,  in  Rockingham 
Connty,  Virginia,  about  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  lived  to  see 
it  put  to  the  severest  tests.  No  public  man  has 
left  more  evidences  of  a reverence  for  that  in- 
strument and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Union. 
As  a youth  he  was  never  a student,  though 
possessed  of  remarkable  and  intuitive  quickness 
of  perception.  He  made  his  first  impression 
upon  the  world  as  a soldier  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  his  ever  afterward  unswerving  friend, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Tall,  handsome,  active,  and 
naturally  graceful,  Houston  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  while  yet  a private. 

He  was  promoted  for  gallant  conduct,  and  at 
the  battle  of  the  Horseshoe  he  led  a charge  and 
received  a wound  in  his  right  arm  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Not  to  follow  him  closely, 
we  find  him  by  regular  gradations  a member 
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of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  and  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State. 

Domestic  misfortunes,  about  which  the  world 
has  never  cared  to  be  correctly  informed,  and 
which  might  not  seriously  havo  affected  a less 
sensitive  man,  drove  Houston  into  exile  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  writer  would  not  lift  the  veil  which  en- 
shrouded his  life  in  this  wilderness  further  than 
to  say  that  the  “Red  man**  never  had  a better 
friend ; and  that,  while  there,  he  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  the  English  classics, 
and  to  the  contemplation  of  the  plan  of  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  emerged  from  his  privacy 
but  once  for  several  years.  By  his  defense  of 
the  Indians  and  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  of 
their  agents,  he  got  into  the  fracas  which  brought 
upon  him  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

“ I was  dying  out,”  once  said  General  Hous- 
ton to  the  writer,  “ and  had  they  taken  me  be- 
fore a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  fined  me  ten 
dollars  for  assault  and  battery,  they  would  have 
killed  me.  But  they  gave  me  a national  tri- 
bunal for  a theatre,  and  that  set  me  up  again.” 
This  notion  illustrated  his  character  quite  os  well 
as  a retort  he  once  made  upon  his  since  notori- 
ous opponents,  Wigfall  and  Oldham,  who  were 
following  him  up  and  annoying  him  at  his  stump 
appointments. 

“The  gentlemen  come  unbidden  to  my  ap- 
pointments, knowing  that  I will  not  stoop  to 
reply  to  them.  They  will  not  make  appoint- 
ments of  their  own.  They  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  I have  a little  fame  and  a great 
deal  of  notoriety,  by  which  crowds  are  attracted.” 

Possibly  Houston  did  not  always  discriminate 
with  sufficient  nicety  between  notoriety  and  fame. 
Certainly  he  gave  to  his  enemies  a due  share 
of  credit  for  his  prominent  position  before  the 
world.  Yet  ho  never  failed  to  regard  them  as 
his  creditors,  and,  although  often  deferred,  he 
never  omitted  to  repay  the  slightest  insinuation 
or  coarsest  assault  with  a compound  interest 
which  caused  the  castigated  never  to  forget 
Houston. 

His  career  in  Texas  is  well  known.  When 
leaving  the  Cherokee  country  he  embraced  a 
friend,  now  living,  and  who  divided  with  Hous- 
ton his  slender  purse,  and  said,  “ Elias,  remem- 
ber my  words.  I will  yet  be  the  President  of  a 
great  Republic.  I will  bring  that  nation  to  the 
United  States,  and  if  they  don’t  watch  me  closely 
I will  be  the  President  of  the  White  House  yet.” 

♦ Houston  traversed  the  wilds  of  Texas  on  horse- 
back unattended.  He  became  the  chief  of  the 
revolution;  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto;  the  cap- 
tor  of  Santa  Anna ; the  statesman  who,  with 
far-seeing  ken,  proclaimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  of  Texas ; he  was  elected  the  first  and 
third  President  of  the  young  Republic,  and,  had 
not  statesmen  closely  watched,  he  would  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  Texas,  then  an  empire  in  extent, 
with  a population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand, 


was  organized,  and  Houston  was  installed  as  its 
first  President,  he  proposed  to  President  Jack- 
son  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  To 
refuse  it,  so  soon  after  the  establishment  of  its 
independence,  must  have  been  a severe  test  of 
the  firmness  and  virtue  of  the  early  friend  and 
patron  of  Houston — the  iron  man  who  never 
acknowledged  that  Texas  was  properly  retro- 
ceded to  Spain  by  the  Florida  treaty.  But 
General  Jackson  was  not  then  ready  to  provoke 
a war  with  Mexico  by  too  soon  reaping  the  ad- 
vantages of  Houston’s  conquest.  • 

As  President  of  Texas  the  policy  of  Houston 
was  marked  by  economy  of  expenditure,  de- 
fensive measures  against  Mexico,  and  pacific 
relations  with  the  border  Indians.  Whenever 
his  history  shall  come  to  be  fully  written  it  will 
demonstrably  appear  that  Houston  always  op- 
posed the  wild  spirit  of  the  border  settlers,  whose 
policy  was  to  kill  rather  than  to  feed  Indians ; 
to  invade  Mexico  rather  than  to  defend  against 
occasional  predatory  raids ; and  to  appropriate 
money  without  calculating  the  strength  of  the 
exchequer.  In  a word,  he  was  always  guided 
by  the  principles  of  economy,  humanity,  and 
justice,  and  chose  rather  to  await  events  than 
to  hurry  them. 

Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1845  by  the  decision  of  the  American  people  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1 844.  As  a political 
event  it  suggests  many  reflections,  but  we  can 
not  pause  to  consider  them.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  subject  that  it  brought  ex-Prcsident  Hous- 
ton and*  his  colleague  and  fast  friend,  General 
Thomas  J.  Rusk,  into  the  American  Senate  in 
January,  1846.  Well  do  Tve  remember  the 
sensation  which  the  appearance  of  these  two 
stalwart  men  of  commanding  mien  produced  in 
the  old  Senate  Chamber  just  twenty  years  ago. 
They  came  as  the  representatives  of  a late  na- 
tion, which  had  peaceably  and  voluntarily  with- 
drawn its  flag  from  the  seas,  its  ministers  from 
abroad,  its  national  seal  from  the  world ; sur- 
rendered its  forts,  arsenals,  harbors ; its  right  to 
regulate  commerce,  form  treaties  of  alliance,  to 
declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  punish  piracies, 
and  prescribe  naturalization  and  legal  tend- 
ers. Whatever  confusion  of  mind  other  states- 
men mny  have  had  about  the  sovereignty  which 
the  States  had  surrendered,  Houston  was  never 
in  doubt  as  to  what  powers  Texas  had  lost,  what 
protection  had  been  gained,  and  what  obliga- 
tions the  people,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
had  assumed. 

The  course  of  Houston  in  the  Senate  was  al- 
ways conservative.  He  voted  for  the  Oregon 
compromise  measures,  and  he  would  have  avert- 
ed the  Mexican  war  if  he  could.  Toward  that 
people,  from  whom  his  Texas  had  so  long  suf- 
fered, he  always  felt  the  greatest  kindness.  He 
voted  for  the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  with  the 
slavery  exclusion  clause.  For  this  he  was  as- 
sailed ; but,  as  the  articles  annexing  Texas  con- 
tained the  restriction  above  36°  30",  he  was  sus- 
tained by  his  constituency.  His  course  upon 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  his  suc- 
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cess  in  obtaining  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Tex- 
as, as  an  indemnity  for  the  boundary  which  he 
had  proclaimed  in  1836,  and  for  which  the  Mex- 
ican war  had  been  fought,  will  be  remembered. 

He  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  na- 
tional Union  men ; but  thereby  he,  to  a great 
degree,  lost  the  sustaining  influence  of  his  im- 
practicable Southern  colleagues.  Never  did 
man  have  a fuller  tide  of  popularity  among  his 
constituency  than  Houston  had  after  the  passage 
of  these  compromise  measures.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  Texas  and  the  Legislature 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency.  His  want 
of  strength  grew  out  of  the  desertion  of  his 
Southern  colleagues,  who  had  shown  a seces- 
sion front  in  1850.  Houston  was  defeated  be- 
fore the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1852.  We 
will  not  touch  upon  his  escapade  to  Know  No- 
thingism,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  re- 
striction. The  best  judges  do  not  believe  that 
his  vote,  without  the  American  affiliation,  would 
have  lost  Houston  his  popularity  in  Texas. 

To  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  he 
always  attributed  the  subsequent  ills  and  the 
terrible  civil  war  of  the  Republic.  And  he  fe- 
licitated himself  that  in  the  defense  which  he 
made  before  his  constituents  in  the  gubernatori- 
al campaign  of  1857,  which  ho  conducted  with 
a rapidity  and  energy  which  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  physique  of  any  other  man,  he  fore- 
told all  which  subsequently  befell  slavery.  Party 
organization  was  too  strong,  however.  The  old 
cosmopolitan,  who  was  of  all  men  the  least 
practical  Know  Nothing,  was  beaten  in  the 
race ; but  he  reduced  the  majority  from  twenty- 
one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  votes.  Houston 
was  not  run  for  the  Senate.  John  Hemphill 
was  elected  his  successor. 

Those  who  now  believed  that  Houston  was 
politically  dead  did  not  well  calculate  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  man,  nor  the  temper  of  the  Texas 
people.  He  had  two  years  more  in  the  Senate, 
and  he  used  these  to  the  best  advantage.  His 
speech  against  John  C.  Watrous  was  one  of  the 
great  efforts  in  Senatorial  debate,  and  it  har- 
monized with  the  public  sentiment  of  Texas. 
There  were  great  numbers  who  regretted  their 
votes  for  Houston's  competitor. 

Many,  somehow  or  other,  associated  the  trag- 
ical end  of  Houston's  colleague  and  devoted 
friend,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  with  the  political  im- 
molation of  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto.  But  all 
these  things  combined  were  light  when  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  Governor  Runnels  was, 
per  se,  a secessionist  and  a propagandist  of  dis- 
union sentiments.  He  seemed  to  possess  but 
one  idea ; the  agitation  of  the  exciting  topic — 
negro  slavery.  In  this  behalf  he  and  his  im- 
mediate allies  spent  all  their  strength.  Kansas, 
the  encouraging  of  slavery  upon  the  Texas  front- 
ier, and  the  impossible  task  of  re-opening  the 
African  slave-trade,  were  their  constant  theme. 

The  Democratic  organization  became  almost 
undisguisedly  a disunion  party.  The  destruct- 
ive element  had  thus  driven  many  of  the  most 


intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Texas  from 
their  life-long  associations.  In  the  spring  of 
1859  the  schism  became  open  and  undisguised. 
There  were  those  who  would  not  swallow  an 
unmitigated  African-sla  ve-trade-secession  ticket 

A mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  capital  of 
Texas,  and  the  name  of  Sam  Houston  was  pre- 
sented as  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  those  of  A.  J.  Hamilton  and  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, since  so  conspicuous  in  different  fields,  for 
Congress.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Houston 
wrote  to  the  experienced  editor  of  the  Southern 
Intelligencer , whose  popular  journal  led  the  Union 
movement,  “ The  Constitution  and  the  Union  is 
my  only  platform .”  Upon  that  the  race  was 
squarely  and  fairly  run.  Houston  made  but 
one  speech ; that  was  among  the  best  of  his  life. 

The  ticket  triumphed  by  a majority  of  near  two 
thousand  votes.  But,  owing  to  certain  defec- 
tions, the  majority  of  the  Legislature  was  opposed 
to  Houston.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  elect 
the  madcap  Wigfall  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. One  of  Houston's  was  to  deliver  his  able  * 
and  unanswerable  message  in  response  to  the 
proposition  of  South  Carolina  for  a convention 
of  slave  States  with  a view  to  disunion.  And 
from  that  day  until  he  was  deposed  as  Governor 
every  sentiment  of  his  life  was  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  His  earnest  efforts  would  fill  a volume. 

While  he  was  making  a speech  at  San  Anto- 
nio a horse  in  a team  grew  restive  and  attempted 
to  kick  himself  out  of  the  harness.  Houston 
paused  to  say,  “Let  him  alone;  he  is  trying  a 
little  practical  secession.”  The  horse  finally 
choked  himself  down,  and  the  teamster  com- 
menced beating  him.  “ See  how  it  works ! " said 
he,  promptly.  The  horse,  after  being  well  beaten, 
was  finally  got  upon  his  feet,  and  the  teamster 
began  to  put  on  the  broken  harness;  “See  in 
what  fix  he  is  brought  back  into  the  Union!” 
said  the  ever-rcady  orator  amidst  convulsed  ap- 
plause. 

The  filibuster  raid  upon  the  Mexiean  border, 
and  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  to 
chastise  the  robbers,  gave  Governor  Houston  an 
opportunity  to  make  another  record  upon  his 
favorite  Mexican  Protectorate. 

There  were  those  who  were  anxious  to  bring 
Houston  forward  for  the  Presidency.  His  con- 
stituents, who  had  carried  the  gubernatorial  race 
in  the  name  of  the  national  democracy,  proposed 
to  urge  his  claims  before  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention. To  this  he  would  not  consent.  He 
had  foretold  the  split,  over  a worthless  dogma, 
in  that  inharmonious  body.  He  said  the. people 
would  repudiate  the  whole  Convention  system;# 
and,  perhaps,  he  might  be  taken  up  as  the  Peo- 
ple’s Candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Efforts 
were  indeed  made  to  bring  him  forward  as  an 
independent  candidate,  and  electoral  tickets 
were  formed  in  some  States.  Over-zealous 
friends  carried  his  name  into  the  Baltimore 
Whig  Convention.  When  Bell  and  Everett 
were  nominated,  upon  Houston's  platform,  they 
made  the  fourth  set  of  Convention  candidates  in 
the  field.  1 * They  have  smothered  me  out, " said 
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Houston,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
A fusion  ticket  was  formed  in  Texas. 

Houston  made  several  speeches,  to  urge  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  no  cause 
for  disunion  ; and  to  warn  his  countrymen  of 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  effort.  After 
the  election  he  gave  all  his  energies  to  .strategic 
efforts  to  prevent  precipitancy  and  haste.  A 
terrible  pressure,  amidst  the  cry,  “We  will 
never  live  under  Lincoln  rule!”  was  brought 
upon  him  to  force  the  call  of  the  Legislature. 
This  he  refused  to  do  until  after  sixty-one  men 
took  the  responsibility  of  calling  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a revolutionary  Convention,  and 
the  elections  were  spontaneously  held.  The 
papers  now  published  by  General  Houston  will 
be  gathered  up  and  classed  by  the  historian  as 
wonderfully  prophetic.  There  was  scarcely  a 
phase  in  the  subsequent  terrible  drama  which 
be  did  not  foretell. 

Deserted  and  threatened  by  General  Twiggs, 
and  unaided  by  the  Government  at  Washington, 
Houston  finally  gave  way,  and  convened  the 
Legislature  in  extra  session.  This  was  an  er- 
ror. But  let  it  be  remembered  that  Houston 
was  too  oldj  and  his  family  too  young , for  him  to 
engage  in  civil  war.  Besides,  many  of  the  lead- 
ers who  had  supported  him  had  gone  over  to  the 
secession  element,  44  to  save  themselves.* * To 
resist  would  have  been  to  fight  the  whole  mad 
secession  element  and  the  United  States  army 
under  Twi^s.  The  Convention  met.  The 
deed  was  done;  the  secession  erdinance  was 
passed;  the  Legislature  ratified  it;  delegates 
were  sent  to  the  misnamed  “National  Conven- 
tion*1 at  Montgomery ; a Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  appointed ; General  Twiggs  surren- 
dered forts,  army,  arsenals,  and  public  property 
to  the  revolutionists;  the  ordinance  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  “voluntary  ratification*1  of  the 
people,  while  war  was,  in  fact,  being  waged 
upon  the  United  States.  Houston  made  his 
record  against  the  ordinance. 

The  Farewell  Address  of  Washington  was 
published  in  Houston*s  organ,  and  it  was  de- 
nounced os  an  abolition  document.  Houston, 
who  had  his  anecdote  for  every  thing,  said  he 
had  once  heard  a young  preacher  say,  that, 
44  after  due  reflection,  he  was  compelled  to 
differ  with  St.  Paul  upon  many  matters  of 
doctrine.** 

The  secession  ordinance  was  sustained  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  voted . The  Conven- 
tion reassembled,  and  resolved  that  all  offi- 
cials must  take  the  oath  44  to  support  the  Con- 
m stitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  as  long  as 
Texas  is  a member  thereof.”  Houston  published 
a protest,  which  was  the  best  paper  of  his  life, 
and  the  morning  thereafter  repaired  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive office,  to  find  the  person  44  who  had  rode 
into  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
tail  of  Houston's  coat’*  in  the  Executive  chair. 
Houston  had  been  deposed,  and  the  Convention 
had  found  a convenient  instrument  in  his  subal- 
tern. That  subaltern  is  now  an  exile  in  a for- 
eign land.  44  The  old  man  eloquent”  indulged 


in  a characteristic  pleasantry,  and  retired  from 
the  office. 

He  soon  addressed  a public  meeting,  in  whi^h 
were  numerous  bold  sympathizers — in  language 
which  many  had  cause  to  remember.  Among 
other  things  he  foretold  the  terrible  war,  and 
acted  the  sergeant  kicking  the  gentleman's  son 
into  the  conscript  camp.  Many  a gentleman 
lived  to  remember  that  prophecy,  while  impris- 
oned in  conscript  pens,  or  exiles  in  foreign 
lands. 

Houston  pretty  well  preserved  the  secret  of 
the  visit  of  the  officer  sent  by  President  Lincoln 
to  tender  him  assistance.  We  must,  therefore, 
Pass  it  by  as  one  of  those  State  secrets  which 
resulted  in  nothing,  but  behind  which  Houston 
might  have  saved  himself  and  his  few  confiden- 
tial Union  adherents  from  much  of  the  odium 
which  was  afterward  heaped  upon  them  by  those 
who  charged  the  war  upon  the  opposition  of 
the  Unionists.  But  these  confidants  remained 
true  to  their  faith,  and  never  asked  the  publica- 
tion of  facts,  which  would  have  shown,  at  least, 
a determination  to  avoid  the  civil  war  until  it 
should  bo  forced  by  the  South.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say,  the  Government  offered  to  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Houston  when  it  was  too  late . 

It  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  terrible  or- 
deal. Houston  shrank  from  any*  part  in  the 
fratricidal  war.  Ho  now  retired  to  his  almost 
unimproved  place  upon  Galveston  Bay.  He  saw 
that  the  Union,  which  he  loved  so  much,  was 
being  disrupted;  he  was  poor  as  to  available 
means ; he  was  surrounded  by  a large  family  of 
young  children,  whom  he  could  not  educate  in 
the  wilderness,  nor  hope  to  see  settled  in  life ; 
he  felt  that  all  his  sacrifices  for  Texas,  which 
had  increased  from  50,000  to  650,000  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  made  in  vain.  Those  “who 
knew  not  Houston*'  had  got  control,  and  were 
rushing  on  to  ruin.  He  had  many  warnings  as 
to  his  own  personal  safety.  We  never  knew  a 
man  w’ho  contemplated  with  so  much  horror  the 
negro  insurrections  which  he  believed  would  fol- 
low such  a contest ; he  doubtless  intended  to  re- 
main silent,  not  in  sight  of  the  Promised  Land, 
but  after  he  hadenjoyed  the  fruits,  now  so  rude- 
ly snatched  away,  until  the  warning  angel  should 
call 44  Get  thee  up,  and  die.**  But  public  speak- 
ing was  now  too  much  a habit  with  Houston  for 
him  to  be  silent.  His  worst  prophecies  were  re- 
alized. He  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  44 1 
told  you  so.*’  Extraragant  and'untrue  reports 
of  his  speeches  make  him  denounce  the  war, 
and  seem  to  favor  the  rebellion.  But  so  well 
were  his  sentiments  known  that  no  secessionist 
ever  believed  he  wished  the  mad  work  well. 

When  martial  law  was  proclaimed  he  wrote 
a strong  paper,  based  upon  the  bill  of  rights, 
against  it,  which  ho  could  never  get  published 
until  the  despotism  had  been  abolished. 

When  no  one  in  the  South  could  move  with- 
out the  pass  of  a provost-marshal,  and  one  was 
demanded  of  the  deposed  Governor  at  the 
city  of  Houston,  he  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
and  said:  44 Go  to  San  Jacinto  and  learn  my 
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right  to  travel  in  Texas.”  The  sentinel  gave 
way,  and  Houston  was  allowed  egress  and  in- 
gress without  a pass. 

When  the  Federal  vessels  took  possession  of 
Galveston  Bay  his  occupation  of  sending  fire- 
wood to  the  blockaded  island  was  gone.  He 
returned  to  his  old  residence  at  Huntsville, 
Texas. 

In  passing  through  Brenham  he  found  an  ex- 
cited public  meeting  engaged  in  passing  threat- 
eningrdenunciations  against  all  who  would  not 
receive  the  worthless  Confederate  treasury  notes 
at  par  with  gold.  The  whole  country  was  great- 
ly excited.  The  capture  of  Galveston  Bay  and 
Island  had  been  so  sudden,  and  the  order  of 
General  Magruder  so  threatening  against  all 
who  should  remain  behind  his  lines,  that  hun- 
dreds were  fleeing  from  the  island  and  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  They  would  have  dared  the  en- 
emy, but  could  not  disobey  Magruder.  Hous- 
ton is  described  as  coming  into  town  leading  the 
team  which  drew  his  family.  He  was  waited 
upon,  and  invited  to  make  a speech.  The  re- 
porters published  that  he  did  not  approve  the 
resolutions  to  force  those  who  had  lent  gold  to 
receive  in  payment  a currency  which  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  cause  never  suffered  to 
lie  upon  their  hands.  This  accorded  with  his 
notions  of  justice.  And  it  may  be  that  he 
thought  it  time  that  the  town-meeting  sensa- 
tionists  should  go  to  the  front,  rather  than  show 
their  devotion  by  patriotic  resolves.  n 

Houston’s  spirit  was  now  broken ; his  powerful 
constitution  lmd  been  wrecked ; his  means  were 
being  exhausted;  his  family  were  stinted  for 
the  necessaries  of  life;  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 
try weighed  him  down ; a slow  disease  united 
with  the  fell  disorder  of  mind,  and  his  shat- 
tered frame  gave  way.  To  the  minister  who 
attended  him  he  said : “ My  views  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  possibility  of  the  success  of  this  wick- 
ed revolution  have  undergone  no  change.”  In 
the  political  leaders  whom  the  people  trusted 
Houston  had  no  confidence.  Of  Davis,  after 
he  was  chosen  President,  Houston,  in  a speech, 
said : “ I know  Jeff  Davis  well.  He  is  as  am- 
bitious as  Lucifer,  and  as  cold  as  a lizard.” 

Houston’s  son,  a mere  boy,  was  wounded  in 
the  rebel  army,  and  taken  prisoner.  This  in- 
creased the  grief  of  the  old  man.  In  June, 
1863,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  under 
the  dark  cloud  which  overhung  his  country  and 
family,  Sam  Houston  died,  and  “ slept  with  his 
fathers.”  Silently  and  quietly  he  was  buried. 
A short  line  in  .one  or  two  newspapers  curtly 
chronicled  the  event 

The  young  heroes  of  the  rebellion  stopped  not 
to  fire  a gun,  nor  put  on  a badge  of  mourning, 
in  honor  of  the  fallen  champion  of  liberty  who 
bore  honorable  scars  from  breast  to  heel,  and 
who  in  his  day  had  made  a nation.  Let  not 
the  young  State,  which  then  numbered  a mill- 
ion souls,  be  charged  with  ingratitude.  Hous- 
ton had  been  too  great  a rock  of  antagonism  in 
the  way  of  the  dashing  waves  of  revolution. 
When  he  seemed  not  longer  to  obstruct  he  did 


not  hurry  along  the  mad  current.  Hope  had 
been  too  high,  and  success  too  positively  certain, 
to  leave  sympathy  or  respect  for  the  life-long 
lover  of  the  Union.  The  telegraph  lightning 
had,  only  a year  before,  brought  the  particulars 
of  the  total  rout  of  McClellan  and  Pope,  the 
capture  of  Washington,  the  acknowledgment  of 
independence,  and  the  hundred  other  extrava- 
gances which  proved  the  fathomless  gulf  of  hu- 
man credulity.  Even  then  the  bells  and  cannon 
were  resounding  over  the  almost  total  annihi- 
lation of  Grant’s  intrenching  columns  before 
Vicksburg.  Life  was  cheap,  and  death  fre- 
quent, in  those  days.  Skepticism  as  to  victo- 
ries was  charged  as  disloyalty  to  the  Southern 
cause. 

But  if  Houston’s  days  were  ended  while  ad- 
versity impended  over  his  country  and  his  house, 
he  was  not  without  hope  in  the  great  Future, 
where  the  only  war  was  punished  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Great  Enemy  of  Mankind  and  of  Peace. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived  a number  of  years,  a 
Calvinistic  Baptist,  in  full  faith  and  fellowship 
with  his  church.  His  last  days  were  given  to 
prayers  for  his  distressed  family  and  country, 
and  in  spiritual  preparation,  “while  yet  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  Man  from 
Eternity.”  These  were  his  own  words.  In  the 
absence  of  a minister  of  his  own  denomination, 
for  several  weeks  before  bis  dissolution  he  had 
the  consolation  of  a Presbyterian  divine,  with 
whom  he  had  lately  reconciled  previous  differ- 
ences. In  the  same  manner  he  forgave  all  his 
enemies,  and  he  died  as  none  but  a Christian 
can  die. 

He  left  a widow  and  seven  children,  no  one 
of  whom  had  obtained  years  of  majority.  He 
had  owned  a few  Blaves.  He  no  longer  looked 
to  them  as  a dependence  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  His  lands  are  not  available  to  his  family. 
So  that  Houston  died,  as  Benton  said  a public 
man  ought  to  die — poor.  He  had  married  later 
His  widow  is  a sterling  woman,  who  had  great- 
ly influenced  and  improved  his  later  years.  In 
his  darkest  hours  she  had  been  his  best  ad- 
viser. 

Thus  died  a great  man.  And  yet  at  this  very 
day  there  is  np  more  frequent  question  than, 
“is  Sam  Houston  still  living?”  Hence  this 
brief  notice.  No  one  can  write  a full  history 
of  America  without  a record  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Sam  Houston. 

Until  some  impartial  hand  shall  write  his 
biography,  let  one  who  has  well  examined  the 
material  bear  witness  to  these  safe  conclusions : 

That  every  thing  which  General  Houston  ever 
said  in  a state  paper  or  published  speech  was 
well  said.  Educated  he  was  not;  yet  where 
shall  we  find  a purer  English  model  ? 

That  in  the  darkest  hour  and  amidst  the 
greatest  excitement  Houston  would  dare  to 
speak  and  vote  his  sentiments,  regardless  of  po- 
litical and  personal  consequences  to  himself. 
He  consulted  no  guide  but  the  best  interests  of 
his  country. 

That  in  every  official  station  he  was  scrupu- 
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lously  honest,  and  was  never  supposed  to  covet, 
much  less  to  misapply,  the  public  money. 

Faults  he  had,  and  who  has  not?  But  he 
possessed  transcendent  virtues.  To  have  loved 
the  Union  living  and  dying  would  cover  a mul- 
titude of  political  sins.  If  from  the  stern  re- 
alities of  his  public  career  we  ascend  to  the  ro-v 
mantic,  where  shall  we  find  a hero  whose  life 
affords  so  many  incidents  for  the  novelist  who 
could  interweave  fiction  with  fact,  or  truthfully 
make  facts  appear  stranger  than  fiction?  But 
we  will  not  point  a romance,  lest  some  scribbler 
should  fail  properly  to  mould  the  useful  and 
ready  material  into  shape. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  ADULTERATION. 

AMONG  the  striking  peculiarities  of  our 
modem  civilization  few  items  are  more 
clearly  defined  than  the  tendency  which  every 
where  prevails  toward  a practical  realization  of 
the  old  doctrine  that  that  method  of  acting,  or 
of  doing,  or  of  bringing  about  a result,  is  the 
most  truly  philosophical  which  involves  the 
Least  Expenditure  of  Force. 

Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  these  United  States;  and  yet 
how  few  among  us  have  any  realizing  sense  of 
its  universality ! how  rarely  do  we  find  its  ex- 
istence openly  acknowledged,  excepting  indeed 
in  terms  of  reproach ! 

As  one  chief  exponent  of  the  tendency  above 
alluded  to  there  comes  up  to  us  at  once  the 
widely-spread  practice  of  cheapening  wares  by 
processes  of  adulteration,  substitution,  “full- 
ing,” “extension,”  subtraction,  or  what  not. 
The  ultimate  aim — whether  he  recognize  this 
or  not  is  no  matter — of  the  cheapener  being  to 
furnish  such  an  article  as,  on  being  tried  by  the 
consumer's  two  essential  standards  of  fitness  and 
cost,  shall  excel  all  other  articles  which  may 
compete  with  it  in  open  market,  and  shall  thus 
enable  its  producer  to  defy  competition. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  a candid  hearing  of  the 
argument  that  the  word  Adulteration  is  found 
in  bad  company  to  begin  with,  and  is  of  itself 
in  such  ill  odor.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  an  expressive  word  of  good  native  ca- 
pacity should  not  be  rescued  from  evil  associa- 
tions, and  received  into  polite  society,  while  so 
maqy  excellent  words  are  daily  going  to  the  bad 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
almost  of  the  nature  of  a duty  that  every  man 
should  strive  for  the  elevation  of  a worthy  un- 
fortunate like  the  word  in  question.  As  an 
illustration  let  us  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
consider  the  case  of  the  word  Empiric,  which  in 
the  beginning  expressed  about  the  same  thing  as 
our  modem  term  Baconian  philosopher.  Now, 
lamenting  the  sad  fail  from  grace  of  this  word, 
it  may  be  urged  that  whoever  endeavors  to  ele- 
vate the  meaning  of  a word  like  Adulteration 
may  labor  with  better  right  and  clearer  con- 
science than  any  of  those  who  by  wrong  usage 
befoul  a well-bred  word  like  the  one  just  cited. 
But  we  have  here  to  do  with  matters  far  high- 


er than  the  mere  technical  signification  of  a 
word,  the  purpose  of  this  article  being  nothing 
less  than  to  show  that  many  of  the  processes 
which  are  commonly  classed  os  adulterations, 
and  so  given  over  to  unmixed  censure,  are*  re- 
ally of  great  benefit  to  mankind,  in  increasing 
and  diffusing  the  comforts  and  elegances  of 
life. 

That  the  great  public  has  not  yet  recognized 
in  a plated  tea-spoon  the  banner  of  true  democ- 
racy, nor  perceived  as  yet  the  manifest  troth 
that  of  shoddy  is  made  the  swelling  sail  o t re- 
publicanism, is  no  matter.  The  world  moves  for 
all  that,  and  as  will  be  one  day  seen,  the  char- 
acter and  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  largely 
influenced  by  considerations  such  as  are  here 
hinted  at. 

Just  as  in  nature  force  is  always  found  to  act 
through  the  line  of  least  resistance,  so  in  the  arts 
force  should  by  good  rights  be  expended  in  the 
most  economical  manner  possible,  so  that  it  may 
produce  the  largest  practicable  effect. 

Now  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  any  ar- 
ticle capable  of  being  furnished,  as  aforesaid, 
of  quality  so  good,  and  at  a price  so  low,  that 
it  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  competing 
articles,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a practi- 
cal realization  both  of  the  “ line  of  least  resist- 
ance” and  the  “ greatest  economy  of  force” — in 
so  far  as  that  particular  article,  time,  and  place 
are  concerned. 

In  this  countxy,  although  applications  and 
realizations  of  the  principle  in  question  are  to 
be  seen  upon  every  hand,  these  appear  to  have 
been  carried  out  unconsciously,  and  without  any 
recognition  of  the  principle  itself.  The  appli- 
cations appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  us  by 
pressure  of  circumstances  from  without,  and  not 
evolved  from  within  the  national  mind. 

When  our  English  relatives,  in  recording 
their  impressions  of  travel,  dwell  at  length  upon 
the,  in  their  eyes,  abhorrent  prevalence  in  this 
country  of  shingle  palaces,  paper  shirt-fronts, 
gossamer  railroads,  and  similar  effects  of  the 
order,  which  they  arc  pleased  to  designate  as 
“ cheap  and  nasty,”  they  fail  altogether  of  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  predilection  for 
results,  which  are  at  once  inexpensive  and  ef- 
fectual, is  one  great  and  prominent  cause  of  the 
happiness,  comfort,  and  wealth  which  are  so 
widely  disseminated  among  us.  They  may  go 
as  far  as  Mrs. , who  admits  that  “ an  Amer- 

ican mob  is  a mob  in  broadcloth;”  but,  like 
her,  they  all  fail  to  inquire  how  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  find  broadcloth  for  tbe  masses.  None 
of  these  writers  reflect — and  *tis  a point  we  are 
all  prone  to  lose  sight  of — that  there  are  not 
sheep  enough  in  existence,  by  half,  to  yield 
fleeces  which  would  cover  the  backs  of  the  pop- 
ulations which  are  now  comfortably,  not  to 
say  elegantly,  clad  in  mixed  fabrics  made  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  shoddy.*  The  case  is  paral- 

* “ The  word  4 Shoddy*  is  of  Yorkshire  origin.  It  is  ap- 
plied as  a general  term  to  the  wool  which  is  produced  by 
pulling  up  or  tearing  up  any  soft  woolen  rags.  White 
flannel  rags  are  better  adapted  for  tho  manufacture  of 
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lei  to  that  of  the  delicate  “ reindeer's  tongues” 
which  come  to  us  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
Since  the  number  of  these  tongues  which  are 
consumed  in  and  exported  from  Russia  in  a 
single  decade  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  reindeer  which  have  lived  and  died  since 
the  time  of  Adam,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  Muscovites  have  a trick  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  genuine  article,  or  that,  in  other  words, 
they  can  prepare  a veiy  savory  tid-bit  by  curing 
the  tongues  of  calves. 

De  Tocqueville  alone  of  all  the  travelers 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  something  like  a just 
appreciation  of  the  conception  that  it  may  often 
be  advantageous  for  all  the  parties  interested 
that  the  price  of  a commodity  shall  be  lowered 
by  manufacturing  with  less  care,  but  in  larger 
quantity  than  before,  an  article  nearly  similar  to 
the  original.  And  yet  even  this  keen  observer 
docs  not  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  idea  as 
one  founded  in  equity  or  natural  law.  When  he 
tells  us  of  the  surprise  which  he  experienced  on 
arriving  in  New  York  at  perceiving  along  the 
shore  of  the  East  River,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  a number  of  little  palaces  of  white  mar- 
ble, several  of  which  were  of  ancient  architect- 
ure ; and  of  his  disenchantment  when  on  going 
next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  one  which  had 
particularly  attracted  his  notice,  he  found  that 
its  walls  were  of  whitewashed  brick,  and  its  col- 
umns of  painted  wood,  it  is  with  no  spirit  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  probable  fact  that  the  quasi  pal- 
aces in  question  were  really  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and — no  matter  from 
what  point  of  view  we  may  regard  them — vastly 
better  palaces  than  none. 

That  the  doctrine  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  uphold  and  defend  has  as  yet 
found  few  open  supporters  among  us  is  no  won- 
der, in  view  of  the  opprobrium  which  every  where 
attaches  to  the  term  Adulteration,  and  the  loose- 
ness with  which  this  term  is  commonly  employed. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  who  have  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  its  advocates  are 
unfortunately  rare.  I have  myself  met  with  but 
one  man  who  had  thoroughly  convinced  himself 
of  its  truth,  even  when  applied,  as  in  his  case,  to 
a single  special  instance. 

It  was  years  ago,  long  before  the  press  of 
events  had  made  shoddy  as  well  as  wool  and 
cotton  a passport  to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  that  a 
manufacturer  of  satinet,  in  a little  New  England 
village,  was  kind  enough  to  throw  open  his 
modest  establishment  for  the  inspection  of  a 
party  of  strangers,  among  whom  was  the  writer 
of  this  avticle,  and  to  explain  to  them  not  only 
how  the  cloth  itself  was  made  but  also  the  meth- 
ods of  coloration  by  means  of  which  various 

shoddy  than  any  others ; old  stockings  arc  also  very  valu- 
able, while  carpets  and  other  colored  rags  are  somewhat 
less  costly.  While  shoddy  can  be  used  either  for  light- 
colored  goods,  or  for  the  common  kind  of  blankets,  while 
the  dark-colored  shoddy  is  worked  into  all  kinds  of  coarse 
cloths,  carpets,  etc.,  which  may  be  then  dyed  with  some 
dark  color  so  as  to  hide  the  various  colors  of  the  old  fab- 
rics. It  is  mixed  with  new  wool  In  such  proportion  as  its 
quality  will  permit  without  injuring  the  sale  of  the  doth." 


shades  of  gray,  brown,  etc.,  were  obtained  with- 
out chemical  treatment,  by  the  mere  admixture 
in  proper  proportions  of  the  diverse  parcels  of 
cotton-waste,  refuse  wool,  and  shoddy,  of  which 
his  cloth  was  manufactured.  One  of  our  party 
having  ventured  to  bint  in  a joking  way  at  the 
enormity  of  the  practices  we  were  witnessing, 
the  worthy  mill-owner  mode  reply  as  follows : 
There  is  no  cloth  in  the  market  from  which  a 
man — and  when  I say  a man  I mean  the  man, 
the  working  man,  who  consumes  the  cloth- 
gets  his  money’s  worth  so  fairly  and  completely 
as  from  this.  Satinet  is  not  “ everlasting,”  it  is 
true,  but  it  costs  the  consumer  less  money  in 
proportion  to  its  durability  than  any  other  cloth 
that  he  can  buy ; it  is  consequently  the  most 
economical  cloth  possible  in  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  deception  abont  the  man- 
ufacture any  way.  My  factory  is  open  to  eveiy 
chance  visitor,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  consumers 
know  all  about  the  cloth ; every  common  labor- 
er, even  to  the  stevedores  upon  your  city  wharves, 
has  a tolerably  clear  idea  how  and  of  what  ma- 
terial his  coat  is  made.  So  far  from  being  prop- 
erly classed  as  a deception  my  wares  are  really 
less  open  to  that  objection  than  many  of  the 
higher  grade  goods  of  more  prententious  mills ; 
for  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  machinery 
and  processes  employed,  and  the  small  amount 
of  capital  involved,  I am  subject  to  so  great  com- 
petition, and  to  a competition  so  little  liable  to 
sudden  fluctuations  of  intensity,  that  my  finished 
cloths  can  rarely  be  sold  at  high  rates  of  profit, 
seldom  or  never  at  the  extortionate  rates  which 
are  every  once  in  awhile  obtained  for  more  cost- 
ly qualities  of  woolen  goods. 

This  was  long  before  the  anarchical  element 
War  had  come  in  to  compute  the  last  term  of 
our  worthy  friend’s  analysis.  Bat  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  four  years  has  in  no  wise  invali- 
dated the  correctness  of  the  main  points  of  his 
argument.  There  is  no  cause  to  condemn 
shoddy-cloth  simply  because  of  its  hybrid  birth 
— for  it  has,  after  all,  the  same  right  of  exist- 
ence as  the  best  of  us — and  the  mere  buying 
and  selling  of  such  cloth  is  in  no  conceivable 
sense  criminal.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  good  reason  that  the  person  who  tells  lies 
aboutj  or  cheats  with,  or  in  any  way  practices 
deception  by  means  of  cloth  which  contains 
shoddy,  is  worse  than  any  other  liar  or  cheat  or 
swindler  of  equal  magnitude  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  trade.  He  is  open  to  the  same 
public  scorn,  but  to  no  greater,  as  any  other 
malefactor  of  the  same  degree. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  clothe  our  raw  levies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  shoddy-cloth  was  an 
inevitable  necessity  of  the  case.  There  would 
have  been  far  less  suffeijng  among  our  troops, 
and  a larger  number  of  troops  could  have  been 
put  into  the  field  at  once,  if  only  there  conld 
have  been  procured  more  cloth  of  any  kind. 
There  was  not  in  the  country  at  that  time  a 
sufficiency  of  wool  and  shoddy  to  make  the  cloth 
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needed  to  clothe  the  soldiers  who  were  harrying 
forward.  During  the  winter  of  1861-'62,  when 
State  Governments  were  publicly  begging* single 
blankets  of  housewives,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion was  current  that  our  brave  soldiers  should 
endeavor  to  make  shift  to  keep  the  vital  fire 
alive  by  adding  layers  of  newspapers  to  such 
well-worn  blankets  as  they  might  still  possess, 
shoddy-cloth  was  in  itself  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing. The  criminality  which  in  popular  parlance 
attaches  to  shoddy  should  lie  entirely  at  the 
doors  of  those  contractors  who  by  false  repre- 
sentations sold,  and  those  inspectors  and  other 
officials  who  through  dereliction  of  duty  bought, 
the  inferior  grades  of  cloth  at  the  price  of  a su- 
perior article  at  times  when  the  latter  could  have 
been  procured.  The  bulk  of  this  rascally  work 
was  carried  on  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
but  at  a later  day  after  the  market  had  become 
tolerably  well  stocked,  through  importations 
from  abroad,  with  serviceable  goods  adapted  for 
the  rough  usages  of  the  camp  and  battle-field. 

In  the  same  line  with  shoddy-cloth  should 
be  mentioned  the  mixed  cotton  and  wool  “ de 
laines”  for  women’s  wear  which  are  now  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  have  received  medals  for  this 
class  of  goods  at  all  the  great  Exhibitions  of  the 
Old  World — there  having  appeared  nothing  su- 
perior to  the  American  goods  when  tjie  several 
conditions  of  strength,  durability,  elegance,  and. 
price  were  all  taken  into  the  comparison — al- 
though there  were  in  the  competition  many 
goods  more  beautiful,  and  some  which  were  fair 
stronger  and  more  durable. 

Another  invention  of  the  extension  class, 
which  is  of  almost  unparalleled  audacity  of 
conception,  has  recently  been  brought  forward. 
It  casts  shoddy  completely  in  the  shade,  and  is, 
in  fact,  almost  an  absolute  realization  of  the  old 
Greek  poet’s  paradox,  that  the  half  is  more  than 
the  whole.  The  merit  of  this  invention  has 
been  recognized  at  the  Exhibitions  of  several  of 
our  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  the  medals  and 
diplomas  awarded  by  these  societies  attest  its 
excellence.  The  skin  of  a sable  being  given, 
the  inventor  proceeds  to  make  a number  of 
diagonal,  or,  rather,  longitudinally  branching  in- 
cisions upon  the  hairless  side  of  the  skin : these 
gaping  slits  are  then  stitched  together  strongly 
and  firmly,  and  yet  so  loolely  and  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  the  operation  is  completed, 
the  skin  will  be  half  as  long  again  as  it  was  at 
the  start.  The  natural  length  of  the  sable  does 
not  exceed  twenty  inches,  and  yet  the  writer  has 
seen  a sable-skin  cloak,  manufactured  as  above, 
upon  the  back  of  which  were  single  skins  nearly 
if  not  quite  thirty-five  inches  in  length.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  lengthening  about  thirty 
cuts  were  required,  each  of  which  lengthened  the 
skin  about  half  an  inch,  yet  in  spite  of  all  the 
catting  and  sewing  which  is  involved  the  eye  of 
a practical  furrier  was  unable  to  detect  the  slight- 
est flaw  or  fault  in  the  finished  garment.  In- 
deed the  characteristic  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes a cloak  thus  made  from  the  ordinary  or 


genuine  article  is  its  superior  beauty.  For  in 
the  case  of  the  “ extended”  skin  there  is  no  need 
of  piecing  together  two  or  more  separate  skins 
in  order  that  the  cloak  may  be  long  enough. 
In  the  new  style  of  cloak,  then,  there  are  no 
broken  lines  of  color ; there  is  none  of  that  cross- 
wise patch-work  effect  which  is  not  easily  to  be 
avoided  in  any  garment  where  a number  of  dif- 
ferent skins  arc  sewed  together.  Now  what  is 
the  legitimate  result  of  all  this  ? Why,  that  the 
number  of  sable-skins  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  being  hereby  virtually  increased,  the  price 
of  articles  made  of  sable-skins  will  be  lowered 
in  an  equivalent  ratio ; and  that  three  persons 
can  now  enjoy  whatever  of  comfort,  or  of  dignity, 
or  of  elegance  the  sable-skins  may  be  capable 
of  affording,  where  formerly  only  ttf  o individuals 
could  be  provided  for. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  matters  of 
food  and  drink.  The  quality  of  the  nutriment 
which  is  afforded  by  that  esculent  and  vulgar 
root,  the  potato,  is  not  of  a high  order.  The  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  potato  as  food  can  hardly  be 
too  strongly  deprecated,  and  yet  it  is  an  admira- 
ble diluent  of  food  in  the  Rumfordian  sense ; and 
there  are  few  things  which  can  be  so  easily  grown, 
or  of  which  the  yield  is  so  enormous.  Now,  con- 
trasting animal  with  textile  fibre,  it  has  been 
found  by  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
that  just  as  with  shoddy,  the  potato  will  serve 
better  than  almost  any  thing  else  to  fill  in  all 
those  niches  or  spaces  of  the  animal  (or  portions 
of  the  cloth)  which  are  subjected  to  no  very  se- 
vere strain.  Or,  in  other  words,  by  means  of 
the  potato,  and  comparatively  small  portions  of 
other  and  heartier  food,  a multitude  of  men  are 
enabled  to  maintain  an  enjoyable  existence. 
Just  what  proportion  of  shoddy  in  one’s  coat,  or 
of  potato  in  one’s  food,  may  be  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances  is  a point  which  must 
of  course  bo  determined  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  But  we  have  all  cause  to  be  grateful 
that  so  wide  a choice  is  open  to  every  body. 

To  the  case  of  a luxury  like  wine  the  same 
kind  of  reasoning  applies,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  special  instances  with  which  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  text.  Now,  not  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  processes  of  improving  inferior 
sorts  of  wine  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  actual  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice 
itself— a point  which  has  been  warmly  debated 
upon  in  France  and  Germany,  even  in  the  most 
renowned  scientific  journals  and  assemblies; 
nor  to  dwell  upon  the  absurd  popular  stories  of 
the  manufacture  of  wine  from  logwood  and  red- 
lead,  which  are  probably  believed  by  no  one  un- 
less by  the  writers  of  temperance  tracts,  and 
could  certainly  never  be  realized  or  even  ap- 
proximated to  in  practice  outside  of  the  lowest 
of  low  sailors'  grog-shops ; let  us  take  the  do- 
mestic instance  of  Newark  Champagne,  it  being 
one  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  submitted,  that  when  the  manufacturers 
of  Newark  cider  so  perfected  that  beverage  that 
it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  certain  brands 
of  Champagne  wine,  not  even  when  tasted  by 
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the  most  skilled  adepts,  this  result  was  an  un- 
doubted advance  in  the  chemical  arts,  and  (the 
question  of  temperance  aside)  an  unqualified 
benefaction  to  the  public.  The  only  question 
which  can  arise  between  the  public  and  the 
cider  manufacturers  aforesaid  is  that  which 
concerns  the  equity  of  vending  such  cider  as 
real  Champagne  by  means  of  forged  labels, 
falsely  branded  corks,  and  other  imitative  de- 
vices. The  cider-makers  argue  that,  since  the 
product  of  their  manufacture  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a wine,  and  precisely  that  kind  of 
wine  which  is  conventionally  known  as  Cham- 
pagne, and  since  the  public  are  willing  to  buy 
it  under  the  name  Champagne,  and  are  alto- 
gether incapable  of  distinguishing  it  from  that 
which  comes  from  France,  although  unwilling 
to  take  it  as  cider,  there  can  be  no  great  or  real 
harm  in  selling  it  as  wine.  More  than  this,  they 
would  tell  us  that  this  course  is  pursued  not 
merely  from  a belief  that  stratagems  are  justifia- 
ble in  war,  but  because  they  ore  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  pursue  it  by  force  of  public  opinion. 
“We  would  gladly  sell  our  cider  as  cider,”  they 
will  say,  “if  only  the  public  would  permit  us  so 
to  do.”  And  in  this  they  no  doubt  Speak  truth. 
So  soon  as  the  public  shall  have  learned  to  dis- 
embarrass itself  of  the  unfounded  prejudices 
which  now  prevail,  and  shall  have  arrived  at 
some  sort  of  a just  conception  as  to  what  is 
iniquitous  and  what  praiseworthy  in  adultera- 
tion, there  will  be  far  less  of  falsifying.  Let 
injustice,  oppression,  and  vilification  cease  upon 
the  side  of  the  master,  and  the  morals  of  the 
servant  will  quickly  mend  in  the  same  ratio. 
Let  the  public  once  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
adulterator  and  his  office,  and  deception  upon 
his  part  will  be  out  of  the  question. 

Popular  ignorance  is  the  corner-stone,  not  to 
say  the  foundation  - rock,  of  all  the  cheating 
which  so  commonly  attends  adulteration.  The 
public  wish  for  a certain  effect,  and  really  care 
not  how  it  is  obtained,  if  only  it  be  well  and 
cheaply  obtained ; but  they  always  cherish  a 
dread  of  novelties  and  of  being  imposed  upon. 
Now  in  mechanical  matters  any  invention  or 
improvement  going  to  produce  a desired  result, 
or  to  perfect  or  cheapen  any  thing,  is  almost  al- 
ways open,  visible,  and  comprehensible  to  the 
persons  who  are  immediately  interested,  and  is, 
in  this  country  at  least,  at  once  adopted  upon 
its  own  merits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  arts  which  depend  in  any  part  upon  chem- 
ical principles  improvements  are  by  no  means 
so  apparent  to  the  masses ; in  the  present  con- 
dition of  popular  knowledge  they  are  necessarily 
of  a more  occult  nature.  Hence  the  consumer 
falls  into  a habit  of  buying  his  wares  under  some 
arbitrary  name,  which  has  often  no  reference 
either  to  the  composition  of  the  article  or  the 
nso  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  case,  then, 
another  article  be  discovered  which  is  capable 
of  being  used  more  economically  or  advanta- 
geously, it  must  either  be  sold  under  the  old 
name  or  else  enter  npon  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  to  establish  a fame  of  its  own.  That 


the  latter  is  neither  the  usual  nor  the  easier 
method  the  reader  needs  not  to  be  assured. 

In  illustration  of  this  a crowd  of  examples  at 
once  present  themselves.  Any  improvement  or 
cheapening  of  that  admirable  contrivance,  the 
machine  for  wringing  wet  clothes,  is  accepted 
at  once  with  terms  of  praise  by  our  housewives ; 
but  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  soap  ? Let  us  take 
two  or  three  items  from  the  history  of  this  im- 
portant article.  Daring  a very  long  period 
there  was  manufactured  at  Marseilles,  and  else- 
where in  the  south  of  Europe,  a peculiar  mar- 
bled soap  of  excellent  quality,  which  was  called, 
in  English,  Castile  soap.  At  Marseilles  this 
was  originally  prepared  from  olive-oil  and  from 
an  impure  sort  of  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  certain  sea-side  plants,  the  peculiar  mottled 
or  marbled  appearance  of  the  soap  being  occa- 
sioned by  certain  compounds  of  iron  which  orig- 
inally existed  as  impurities  in  the  alkali  em- 
ployed. Nowadays,  with  the  advance  of  chem- 
ical knowledge,  a soap  similar  in  appearance, 
quality,  and  effectiveness  to  the  savon  marbr€  de 
Marseille  is  prepared  all  over  the  world  from  the 
most  varied  kinds  of  fats  and  oils  and  from  pure 
alkali,  the  marbling  being  now  produced  by 
stirring  in  a quantity  of  a compound  of  iron  aft- 
er the  soap  itself  has  been  made.  Such  soap  is 
sold  as  “Castile  soap,”  and  its  nse  has  become 
almost  universal.  It  has  almost  completely 
excluded  the  real  Marseilles  soap  from  every 
market.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  obtain 
any  of  the  genuine  article,  unless  perhaps  at 
some  isolated  village  npon  the  Mediterranean 
coast ; for  it  is  acknowledged  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  soap  now  made  at  Marseilles 
is  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  improved 
process ; and  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
every  soap-boiler  has  there  felt  the  influence  of 
the  new  method,  and  that  the  original  purity  (or 
in  this  case  impurity)  of  the  process  has  ceased 
at  Marseilles. 

That  it  is  essentially  wrong  to  call  this,  so  to 
say,  factitious  soap  Castile  soap,  or  Marseilles 
soap,  being  granted,  the  question  arises,  what 
else  can  it  be  called  now  ? Or  what  else  could 
it  have  been  called  in  the  beginning,  before  its 
merit  had  been  recognised  and  acknowledged, 
and  when  it  was  competing  with  the  genuine 
article  ? 

Again : it  was  fdhnd  years  ago  that  common 
rosin  might  be  substituted  with  advantage  to 
both  producer  and  consumer,  for  a part  of  the 
tallow  of  which  the  common  brown  or  yellow 
hard  soaps  of  commerce  had  been,  up  to  that  . 
time,  prepared.  This  rosin  soap  did  excellent 
service,  and  it  turned  out  after  a while  that  no 
other  kind  of  soap  could  compete  with  it  in  the 
market,  in  view  of  its  low  price  and  compara- 
tive excellence.  This  employment  of  rosin  in 
soaps  was  of  course  railed  at  as  a wicked  adul- 
teration by  many,  even  long  after  it  had  prac- 
tically supplanted  all  its  rivals;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  blockade  of  the  Carolina  ports  in 
1861  that  any  one  began  to  realise  that  the  ros- 
in, or  some  other  block  of  approximately-eimilar 
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size  and  shape,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  the  existing  structure  and  order 
of  things — soap,  as  the  basis  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  being  every  where  an  exponent  of  civil- 
ization, as  Liebig  has  long  since  shown.  It 
being  now  clearly  seen  that  there  was  not  tallow 
enough  in  existence  to  make  soap  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  and  being 
spurred  on  by  necessity,  the  soap-boilers  imme- 
diately began  to  adulterate  still  further,  and  to 
replace  the  rosin  as  best  they  could.  A process 
was  soon  hit  upon  which  enabled  them  to  supply 
the  public  with  soap  in  any  desired  quantity.  It 
was  found  that  an  exceedingly  cheap  compound 
of  silica  and  soda — what  is  commonly  called 
water-glass,  might  be  added  in  very  large  pro- 
portion to  tallow-soap — in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  rosin  ever  could  be,  and  that  the  final 
product  would  differ  in  no  material  respect,  ei- 
ther in  appearance  or  action,  from  the  old  rosin- 
soap.  This  silicated  soap  has  been  used  in  enor- 
mous quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
army  and  navy  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  has  given  very  general 
satisfaction.  Of  course  the  price  of  this  soap, 
like  that  of  any  other,  is  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  competition  which  prevails  between  different 
manufacturers.  Nothing  short  of  a declaration 
of  absolute  free- trade  with  all  nations,  or  an  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  could  make  this  or  any 
other  soap  more  cheap  among  us.  Can  it  then 
be  said  with  justice  that  this  silicated  soap  is 
adulterated,  in  the  ordinarily-accepted  and  ob- 
noxious 6ense  of  the  term  ? It  should  here  be 
remarked,  in  parenthesis,  that  the  qualities  upon 
which  the  detersive  actions  of  soaps  depend  are 
diverse  and  several.  In  a good  soap  there  must 
be  a weak  chemical  power  or  ability  to  dissolve 
grease ; and  there  must  be  an  enveloping  or 
grasping  power  which  shall  seize  all  particles  of 
dirt,  and  prevent  them  from  again  attaching 
themselves  to  the  article  which  is  being  washed ; 
and  there  must  be,  as  we  all  know,  even  if  we 
know  not  precisely  why,  a power  of  producing 
froth,  foam,  or  lather.  Now,  the  rationale  of 
the  cheap  hard  soaps  which  are  every  where 
used  nowadays  for  ordinary  purposes  is,  that 
a comparatively  small  portion  of  tallow-soap 
will  afford  as  much  of  the  lathering  and  grasp- 
ing power  as  is  necessary  to  accompany  the 
chemical  power  which  is  contained  in  a large 
quantity  of  rosin-soap,  or  water-glass  soap. 
And  the  very  best  soap  of  all  will  be  that  in 
which  all  the  chemical  and  all  the  mechanical 
conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a good  9oap  shall  be  present  in  precisely  the 
proper  proportions. 

There  is  no  space  left  in  which  to  speak  of 
the  mixed  paints  which  now  every  where  cover 
our  houses,  or  of  numerous  other  items  of  the 
same  order  which  might  well  be  dwelt  upon  in 
detail.  But  there  is  one  simple  and  interesting 
case  which  is  deserving  of  mention.  This  is 
the  so-called  “packing”  of  brown  paper  with 
alum  or  pipe-clay,  *.  the  mixing  with  the 
paper  pulp  of  a quantity  of  aluminous  matter. 


This  is  best  accomplished  by  immersing  the 
pulp  in  a solution  of  alum,  and  then  adding 
lime  so  as  to  precipitate  the  hydrate  of  alumina 
in  and  upon  the  pulp  in  such  way  that  it  shall 
constitute  a part  of  the  pulp.  Now  hydrate  of 
alumina  is  a for  less  expensive  pulp  than  any 
which  can  be  obtained  by  grinding  up  vegetable 
tissues ; and  as  paper  is  sold  by  the  pound,  it 
will  evidently  be  advantageous  to  employ  as 
much  of  the  cheap  aluminous  pulp  as  is  practi- 
cable. It  is  simply  cheaper  to  make  paper  out 
of  alum  than  it  is  to  make  it  out  of  rags ; and 
this  process  of  manufacture,  this  “packing,” 
can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  a sophistication 
so  long  as  the  paper  thus  made  is  sold  at  a low- 
er price  than  any  other,  and  answers  satisfac- 
torily all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  purchased. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  subject 
which  might  well  be  discussed  if  there  were  only 
space.  This  is  the  question  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  any  article  so  durable  that  it 
shall  long  outlast  the  fashion — i.  e.,  the  wants 
and  feelings  to  which  its  production  is  owing. 
Upon  this  point  De  Tocqueville  affords  us  the 
following  capital  text : 

u I accost  an  American  sailor  and  Inquire  why  the  ships 
of  his  country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a short  time; 
he  answers  without  hesitation  that  the  art  of  navigation 
is  every  day  making  such  rapid  progress  that  the  finest  • 
vessel  would  become  'almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a 
few  years.  In  these  words,  which  fell  accidentally  and 
on  a particular  subject  from  an  uninstructed  man,  I rec- 
ognize the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  which  a great 
people  direct  all  their  concerns." 

It  would  be  well  if  the  last  clause  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph  were  only  more  strictly  true. 

It  would  be  indeed  well  if  the  American  people 
would  but  once  clearly  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  idea  in  question,  and  become  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  spirit  as  they  are  practically 
followers^  its  form. 

The  houses  (or  palaces)  now  erected  in  onr 
cities  remain  in  fashion  only  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  at  the  farthest,  and  then  make  way 
for  new  constructions.  Do  the  builders  ever 
stop  to  inquire  wisely  after  the  money  which  is 
sunk  in  these  edifices  ? Does  no  questioning  as 
to  whether  wealth  could  not  be  more  worthily 
expended  ever  trouble  their  minds  ? Are  there 
not  higher  and  more  enduring  pleasures  than 
those  of  a brown-stone  front  to  be  had  for  the 
gold?  Surely  a series  of  simpler  mansions, 
each  looking  out  upon  some  noble  view  equiva- 
lent to  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  or  the  abbeys 
of  England,  or  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  or 
Strasbourg,  or  Milan,  which  could  be  created  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  parties  interested, 
would  be  a more  enduring  and  a far  higher  and 
more  ennobling  result  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
filigreed  house-fronts  in  ail  our  cities.  There 
are  things  of  beauty  which  are  joys  forever  in 
spite  of  the  ever-recurring  changes  and  turmoil 
of  modem  times ; and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  inherent  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
reared  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  men  of  to-day 
buildings  os  grand  and  as  beautiful  and  as  en- 
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during  as  any  which  were  erected  in  this  way 
during  the  by-gone  ages. 

Again,  a sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  in  or- 
der that  a hospital  may  be  founded,  or,  oftener, 
money  is  ground  out  of  the  public  through  the 
mill  of  taxation  to  build  an  Alderman’s  ban- 
quet-hall. Do  in  these  cases  the  representa- 
tives of  a great  people  act  upon  the  idea  laid 
down  by  the  sailor  of  De  Tocqueville?  Do 
they  build  us  hospitals  adapted  thoroughly  to 
the  purposes  for  which  hospitals  are  needed? 
Do  they  see  to  it  that  the  structure  shall  be 
made  so  simply  and  so  cheaply  that  it  can  be 
abandoned  with  advantage  whenever  the  crowd- 
ing in  of  neighboring  houses  and  an  enhanced 
value  of  the  land  upon  which  the  hospital  stands 
shall  render  this  course  clearly  desirable  ? Do 
they  even  take  care  that  the  furniture  and  in- 
terior walls  of  the  wards  shall  be  of  such  inex- 
pensive nature  that  the  superintendent  may  feel 
justified  in  destroying  or  rebuilding  these  things 
as  often  as  access  or  contagion  may  require? 
Alas,  no ! Asa  rule  Boards  of  Trustees  do  very 
differently  from  this.  They  little  appreciate  the 
duty  of  recognizing,  comprehending,  and  acting 
up  to  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  the  Least  Ex- 
penditure of  Force.  And  as  a consequence  they 
always  fall  far  below  the  maximum  effect  which 
would  be  possible  if  the  power  (i.  e.,  the  money) 
* which  has  been  intrusted  to  them  were  but  prop- 
erly applied.  But  while  no  public  functionary 
can  yet  bo  made  to  perceive  that  the  first  essen- 
tial of  a hospital  in  which  wounds  shall  heal 
kindly  and  rapidly  is  an  airy,  suburban  location, 
it  is  idle  to  quarrel  with  the  class  upon  points 
of  mechanical  construction  or  detail. 

As  to  city-halls  nothing  need  here  be  said. 
Is  not  their  story  rewritten  semicentennially  in 
each  of  our  cities  in  terms  of  marble  and  gold  ? 

But  there  is  a far  simpler  case  than  that  of 
houses  lying  ready  at  our  hands,  F&ery  gen- 
tleman's tailor  honestly  recommends  his  highest- 
priced  cloths  as  being  more  durable,  and  conse- 


quently more  economical.  But  his  so-called 
consequence  is  a fallacy.  Let  it  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whenever  we  buy  a new  coat  we 
do  so  for  two  reasons : firstly,  and  specially,  bew 
cause  the  old  coat  is  out  of  fashion ; and,  sec- 
ondly, because  it  is  getting  a little  shabby 
Now,  without  hinting  or  suggesting  in  any  way 
that  there  is  any  special  objection  which  should 
debar  any  gentleman  who  can  afford  it  from  al- 
ways buying  the  coat  of  highest  cost,  if  he  de- 
sire so  to  do,  it  may  still  be  urged  that  the  man 
of  more  limited  circumstances  should  never  al- 
low himself  to  be  deluded  by  false  assertions  as 
to  the  economy  of  high-priced  goods,  lest  he  find 
himself  at  last  saddled  with  a garment  “too 
good  to  give  away,  and  not  fit  to  be  used” — not 
half  worn  out,  and  yet  utterly  obsolete.  The 
truly  economical  coat  is  that  in  which  the  two 
conditions  of  cost  and  endurance  are  so  har- 
moniously blended  that  the  garment  may  al- 
ways be  neat  and  new  and  fashionable,  so  long  as 
it  shall  exist,  and  shall  exist  as  long  as  it  be  neat 
aud  new  and  fashionable.  We  have  the  thing, 
to-day,  at  its  lowest  terms,  in  the  paper  shirt- 
collar — the  ephemeris  of  the  poet.' 

The  above  has  been  written  in  vain  if  there 
must  still  be  drawn  a moral. 

That  each  one  of  us  should  strive  to  sever 
right  from  wrong,  and  to  note  and  uphold  the 
right,  no  matter  under  what  form  or  in  what 
place  we  may  find  it  lurking,  needs  not  to  be 
stated.  That  there  is  no  real  remedy  for  fraud 
and  illicit  practices  save  through  the  improve- 
ment of  public  opinion,  so  that  the  frowns  of 
society  may  be  dispensed  with  even-handed  jus- 
tice, is  equally  true.  And  that  there  can  be  any 
improvement  of  public  opinion  except  by  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved. 

Let  no  one,  then,  ever  hesitate  to  look  at  or 
to  probe  a reputed  ulcer  if  there  be  any  hope  of 
finding  health  within. 


PHILIP. 


SHOE  the  steed  with  silver 
That  bore  him  to  the  fray, 

When  he  heard  the  guns  at  dawning— 

Miles  away; 

When  he  beard  them  calling,  calling — 
Mount!  nor  stay: 

Quick,  or  all  is  lost; 

They’ve  surprised  and  stormed  the  post, 
They  push  your  routed  host — 

Gallop ! retrieve  the  day. 

House  the  horse  in  ermine — 

For  the  foam-flake  blew 
"White  through  the  red  October; 

He  thundered  into  view; 

They  cheered  him  in  the  looming, 

Horseman  and  horsg  they  knew/ 

They  faced  about,  each  man ; 

Faint  hearts  were  strong  again; 

He  swung  his  hat  in  the  van; 

The  electric  hoof-spark  flew. 


Wreathe  the  steed  and  lead  him— 

For  the  charge  he  led  * 

Touched  and  turned  the  cypress 
Into  amaranths  for  the  head 
Of  Philip,  king  of  riders, 

Who  raised  them  from  the  dead. 

The  camp  (at  dawning  lost) 

By  eve,  recovered— forced, 

Rang  with  laughter  of  the  host 
At  belated  Early  fled. 

Shroud  the  horse  in  sable— 

For  the  mounds  they  heap! 

There  is  firing  in  the  Valley, 

And  yet  no  strife  they  keep; 

It  is  the  parting  volley, 

It  is  the  pathos  deep. 

There  is  glory  for  the  brave 
Who  lead,  and  nobly  save, 

But  no  knowledge  in  the  grave 
Where  the  nameless  followers  sleep. 
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BY  SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 

Tirae,”  says  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  “has  spared  no  remains,  in  their  original  form,  of  those  fa- 
mous Tales  of  Miletus” — stories,  that  is,  composed  mainly  in  the  Ionian  city  of  that  name — 44  which  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  remote  progenitors  of  the  Modern  Novel.  The  strongest  presumption  in 
favor  of  their  merit  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the  popularity  they  enjoyed  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  times  when  the  imaginative  literature  of  either  people  was  at  its  highest  point  of  cultivation. 
As  to  the  materials  which  they  employed  for  interest  or  amusement  we  are  not  without  means  of  reason- 
able conjecture.”  Among  other  indications,  Sir  Edward  cites  the  “Golden  Ass”  of  Apuleius,  adding: 
44  If  in  this  we  may  really  trace  a distinguishable  vestige  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Milesian  tale-tellers 
diversified  and  adorned  their  fables,  they  must  have  ranged  through  a variety  of  interest  little  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  in  which  the  novelists  of  our  day  display  the  versatility  of  their  genius — embracing 
lively  satire,  prodigal  fancy,  and  stirring  adventure.”  Out  of  such  indications  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  lost  Milesian  Fables,  and  from  the  remnants  of  myth  and  tale  scattered  through  various 
Greek  writers,  Sir  Edward  has  woven  several  stories  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  the  44  Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tus, ” adopting  forms  of  poetic  rhythm  which  seemed  to  him  favorable  for  an  experiment  he  had  long  de- 
sired to  adventure : 44  that  of  new  combinations  of  blank  or  rhymeless  metre,  composed  not  in  lines  of  ar- 
bitrary length  and  modulation,  but  in  the  regularity  and  compactness  of  nniform  stanza,  constructed 
upon  principles  of  rhythm  very  simple  in  themselves,  but  which,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  have  not  been 
hitherto  adopted,  at  least  for  narrative  purposes.” 

44  Death  and  Sisyphus”  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  44  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.”  The 
quiet  way  in  which  fun  is  poked  at  the  Olympian  deities  reminds  one  of  Lucian  and  of  the  Homeric 
44  Hymn  to  Mercury.”  Of  the  story,  as  here  given,  Sir  Edward  says : 44  The  final  sentence  of  Sisyphus, 
to  whom,  whatever  his  misdeeds,  even  his  worst  enemies,  the  mythologists,  concede  the  merit  of  found- 
ing Ephyra,  afterward  Corinth,  and  ranking  high  among  the  earliest  encourogers  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce has  been  made  by  great  poets  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader  than  the  romantic  adventures 
of  his  mythical  life — among  which  not  the  least  curious  are  those  with  Death  and  Pluto.  The  special 
offense  which  induced  Zeus  to  send  Death  express  to  Sisyphus  is  variously  stated  by  mythologists,  though 

they  generally  agree  that  it  was  that  of  rashly  intermeddling  with  Divine  Secrets but  every  ancient 

Greek  writer  of  fiction  allowed  himself  a considerable  latitude  in  his  version  of  National  Myths;  and  a 
Milesian  tale-teller  would  not,  in  that  respect,  have  been  more  scrupulous  than  an  Athenian  tragic  poet 
The  effect  on  religious  worship  which  is  herein  ascribed  to  the  capture  of  Death,  is  partially  imitated  from 
the  4 Plutus*  of  Aristophanes.  There  Zeus  loses  his  votaries  when  the  god  of  riches  recovers  bis  sight ; 
here — But  it  is  not  my  business  to  tell  my  stoiy  beforehand.”] 


ONE  day  upon  his  throne  of  judgment,  Zeus 
Sate  to  hear  Man  accuse  his  fellow-man; 
And  to  the  throne  arose  one  choral  cry, 

“Zeus,  help  from  Sisyphus!” 

Thought  the  All-wise,  44  So  many  against  one 
Are  ill  advised  to  call  on  Zeus  for  help; 

Brute  force  is  many— Mind  is  always  one: 

And  Zeus  should  side  with  Mind.” 

But,  deigning  to  unravel  thread  by  thread 
The  entangled  skeins  of  self-concealing  prayer, 

At  each  complaint  his  lips  ambrosial  smiled, 

For  each  was  of  the  craft 

Wherein  this  thief  usurped  the  rights  of  thieves, 
With  brain  of  fox,  defrauding  maw  of  wolf, 

So  that  the  wolves  howled  “Help  from  Sisyphus: 
Zeus,  give  us  back  our  lambs !” 

Curious  to  look  upon  this  knave  of  knaves, 

Zeus  darted  down  one  soul-detecting  ray 
Under  the  brow  which,  in  repose,  sustains, 

In  movement  moves,  the  All. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  unlucky  wretch 
Was  plotting  schemes  to  cozen  Zeus  himself, 
And,  having  herds  of  oxen  on  his  hands 
StoPn  from  his  next  of  kin, 

Fain  would  he  bribe  the  Thunderer’s  oracle 
To  threat  a year  of  famine  to  the  land, 

Trebling  to  all  who  did  not  wish  to  starve 
The  market  price  of  beeves. 

“Softly,”  said  Zeus,  “Thy  wit  ensnares  thyself, 
Thou  deal’st  with  Man  when  thou  dost  steal  bis  ox ; 
But  for  art  oracle  to  sell  the  beef, 

Thy  dealing  is  with  Zeus.” 
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The  Thunderer  summoned  Hermes.  4 4 Go,  ” he  said . 
“Bid  Death  deliver  to  thy  bands  for  Styx, 

And  before  sunset,  or  I may  relent, 

That  rogue — with  laughing  eyes.” 

Now,  having  cheaply  bought  his  oracle, 

Home  to  his  supper  blithe  went  Sisyphus: 

And  as  he  sate,  flower-crowned  and  quaffing  wine, 
Death  stalked  into  the  hall — 

Saying,  not  “Save  thee,”  as  the  vulgar  say, 

But  in  politer  phrase,  “I  kiss  thy  hands.” 

“Art  thou  the  Famine  I have  bought  to-day?” 
Cried  Sisyphus,  aghast; 

a,  “Thy  bones,  indeed,  are  much  in  need  of  beef.” 

44  As  lean  as  I the  fattest  man  would  be, 
s:  Worked  he  as  hard,  kept  ever  on  the  trot; 

Drain  thy  last  cup — I’m  Death !” 

“Art  thou  indeed  that  slandered  friend  of  Man? 
So  great  an  honor  was  not  in  my  hopes; 

Sit  down,  I pray — one  moment  rest  thy  bones; 
Here,  take  this  chair,  good  Death!” 

The  grisly  visitor  felt  inly  pleased 
At  such  unwonted  invitation  kind; 

And  saying,  “Well,  one  moment,”  blandly  sate 
His  os  coccygis  down. 

Myths  say  that  chair  was  by  the  Cyclops  mad?; 
But,  seeking  here  historic  sober  truth, 

All  I know  is,  that  when  our  crafty  Thief 
Sought  to  ensnare  a foe, 

P,  Or  force  a creditor  to  cancel  debt, 
i ; It  was  his  wont  to  ask  the  wretch  to  sup, 

And  place  him,  with  wkrm  greeting  and  sweet  smile, 
On  that  nefarious  chair; 
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Out  from  the  back  of  which,  as  Death  sate  down, 
Darted  a hundred  ligaments  of  steel, 

Pierced  thro*  the  hollows  of  his  fleshless  bones, 
And  bound  him  coil  on  coil! 

4*Ho!  I am  ready  now,”  quoth  Sisyphus, 

41  Up  and  away !”  Death  could  not  stir  an  inch ; 
lie  raged,  he  prayed,  he  threatened  and  he  coaxed ; 
Aud  the  thief  drank  his  health; 

Savinfe,  “Dear  guest,  compose  thyself;  reflect, 
Tis  not  so  pleasant,  thou  thyself  didst  own, 

To  be  forever  trotting  up  and  down, 

Dabbling  thy  feet  in  gore; 

44 Floundering  in  stormy  seas;  inhaling  plague; 
Kidnapping  infancy;  slow-poisoning  age; 

Greeted  with  tears  and  groans;  abhorred  by  all; 
Sole  laborer  without  fee; 

“Sole  robber,  without  profit  in  the  spoil; 

Sole  killer,  without  motive  in  the  deed; 

Surely  tis  better  to  be  loved  than  loathed; 

Wouldst  thou  be  loved?  Sit  still. 

4 ‘Sit  and  grow  fat  What  is  it  unto  thee 
If  mortals  cease  to  colonize  the  Styx? 

Thou  hast  no  grudge  against  them : Good  or  bad, 
Tis  all  the  same  to  Death." 

The  Spectre  soothed  by  these  well-reasoned  words, 
And  feeling  really  livelier  in  repose, 

Little  by  little  humanized  himself, 

And  grinned  upon  his  host, 

Who,  in  bis  craft,  deeming  it  best  to  make 
Friends  with  a prisoner  who  might  yet  get  free, 
Did  all  he  could  to  entertain  the  guest 
With  many  a meriy  tale, 

And  jocund  song  and  flattering  compliment, 
Coaxed  him  to  eat,  and  gave  him  the  tit-bits, 
And  made  him  drink,  nor  grudged  the  choicest  wine, 
And  crowned  his  skull  with  flowers. 

Night  after  night  a cheerful  sight  it  was 
To  see  these  two  at  feast,  each  facing  each, 
Chatting  till  dawn  under  am&zfed  stars, 

Boon  comrades,  Man  and  Death. 

Meanwhile  some  private  business  of  his  own, 
Whereof  the  Initiate  in  the  Mysteries  know 
I am  forbid  to  blab  to  vulgar  ears, 

Absorbed  the  cares  of  Zeus: 

Veiled  in  opaque  Olympus,  this  low  earth 
The  Cloud-compeller  from  his  thoughts  dismissed, 
Till,  throned  again  upon  his  judgment-seat, 
Downward  he  bent  his  ear, 

And  not  a single  voice  from  Man  arose, 

No  prayer,  no  accusation,  no  complaint, 

As  if,  between  the  mortals  and  the  gods, 

Fate's  golden  chain  had  snapt. 

44  Is  it  since  Death  rid  earth  of  Sisyphus, 

That  men  have  grown  contented  with  their  lot, 
And  trouble  me  no  more?”  the  Thunderer  said; 
“Hermes,  go  down  and  see.’* 

The  winged  Caducean  answered,  “Sire  of  Gods, 
Death  has  net  rid  the  earth  of  Sisyphus, 

But  Sisyphus  has  rid  the  earth  of  Death, 

And  keeps  him  safely  caged. 

44  Since  then,  these  mortals,  fearing  Death  no  more, 
Live  like  the  brutes,  who  never  say  a prayer, 

Nor  dress  an  altar,  nor  invoke  a god; 

All  temples  are  shut  up; 


44  Thy  priests  would  die  of  hunger,  could  they  die ; 
As  ’tis,  they  are  thinner  than  Tithonus  was 
Before  he  faded  into  air— compelled 

To  feed  on  herbs,  like  slugs. 

“But  Death  has  now  got  flesh  upon  his  bones. 
And  roses  on  his  cheek,  like  Ganymede; 
Contented  with  his  rest,  he  eats  and  sleeps; 

And  Sisyphus  cheats  on. 

“All  men  submit  to  him  who  captures  Death, 
And  who,  did  they  offend,  might  set  him  free.” 
In  his  vast  mind's  abyss  the  Thunderer  mused ; 
Then,  pitying,  smiled,  and  said, 

4 4 Alas,  for  men,  if  Death  has  this  repose, 

I could  not  smite  them  with  a direr  curse 
Than  their  own  wishes— evil  without  end. 

And  sorrow  without  prayer. 

“Think  they,  poor  fools,  in  worshiping  no  more, 
That  ’tis  the  gods  who  stand  in  need  of  men ; 

To  men  the  first  necessity  is  gods; 

And  if  the  gods  were  not, 

“Man  would  invent  them,  tho'  they  godded  stones. 
But  in  compassion  for  this  race  of  clay, 

Who  else  would  make  an  Erebus  of  earth, 

Death  must  be  freed,  and  straight. 

“Seek  thou  our  brother  Pluto:  Death,  of  right. 
Is  in  his  service,  and  at  his  command ; 

And  let  the  King  of  Shadows,  with  all  speed, 
Reope  the  way  to  Styx.” 

Down  through  the  upper  air  into  the  realms 
Of  ancient  Night  dropped  soundless,  as  a star, 
Startling  lost  sailors,  falls  on  Boreal  seas, 

The  heavenly  Messenger. 

He  found  the  King  of  Hades  half  asleep; 

Beside  him,  yawned  black-robed  Pereephonfc; 

A dreary  dullness  drowsed  tho  ghastly  court, 
And  hushed  tho  hell-dog's  bark. 

“Ho,  up!  Aidoneus,”  cried  the  lithesome  god. 
Touching  the  Dread  One  with  his  golden  wand. 

44  Welcome,”  said  Pluto,  slowly  roused.  “ What 
news? 

Is  earth  sponged  out  of  space? 

“ Or  are  men  made  immortals  ? Days  and  weeks 
Here  have  I sat,  and  not  a ghost  has  come 
With  tales  of  tidings  from  a livelier  world. 

What  has  become  of  Death?” 

44  Well  mayst  thou  ask  ?”  said  Hermes,  and  in  brief 
He  told  his  tale,  and  spoke  the  will  of  Zeus. 
Then  rose  the  Laughterless,  with  angry  frown 
Shadowing  the  realm  of  shade, 

And  donned  the  helm  wherewith,  on  entering  light. 
From  light  he  hides  the  horror  of  his  shape. 

Void  stood  bell’s  throne,  from  hell's  gate  rose  a 
blast, 

And  upon  earth  came  storm. 

Ships  rocked  on  whitening  waves;  the  seamen 
laughed ; 

44  Death  is  bound  fast,”  they  cried;  “no  wave  can 
drown.” 

Red  lightnings  wrapt  the  felon  plundering  shrines, 
And  smote  the  cradled  babe: 

44 Blaze  on,”  the  felon  said;  “ye  can  not  kill.” 
The  mother  left  the  cradle  with  a smile ; 

44  A pretty  toy,”  quoth  she,  44  the  Thunderer's  bolt ! 
My  urchin  plays  with  it. 
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“ Brats  do  not  need  a mother;  there’s  no  Death.” 
The  adulteress  starting  cried,  “Forgive  me,  Zeus!" 
“ Tut,”  quoth  the  gallant,  “ let  the  storm  rave  on. 
Kiss  me.  No  Death,  no  Zeus !” 

“Laugh,  kiss,  sin  on;  ere  night  I have  ye  all,” 
Growled  the  Unseen,  whose  flight  awoke  the  storm ; 
And  in  the  hall  where  Death  sate  crowned  with 
flowers, 

Burst  through  closed  doors  the  blast 

Waiting  his  host’s  return  to  sup,  Death  sate, 

A jolly,  rubicund,  tun-bellied  Death; 

Charmed  with  his  chair,  despite  its  springs  of  steel,. 
And  lilting  Bacchic  songs. 

Suddenly  round  about  him  and  around 
Circled  the  breath  that  kindled  Phlegethon; 
Melted  like  wax  the  ligaments  of  steel; 

And  Death  instinctive  rose: 

He  did  not  see  the  Hell-King’s  horrent  shape, 
But  well  he  know  the  voice  at  which  the  hall 
Shook  to  the  roots  of  earth  in  Tartarus. 

“ Find  I the  slave  of  Life 

“In  mine  own  viceroy,  Life’s  snpremest  lord? 
Haste— thy  first  charge,  thine  execrable  host : — 
Then  long  arrears  pay  up;  career  the  storm, 

And  seize,  and  seize,  and  seize ! 

“ Bring  me  the  sailor  chuckling  in  his  ship, 

The  babe  whose  cradle  knows  no  mother’s  knee, 
The  adulterer  in  the  riot  of  his  kiss, 

And  say,  4 Zeus  reigns  and  Death.’ 

“And  seize,  and  seize,  and  seize,  for  Hell  cries 
4 Give ;’  ” 

So  the  voice  went  receding  down  the  storm; 

And  Sisyphus  then  entering  in  the  hall, 

Death  clutched  him  by  the  throat. 

“ How  cam’st  thou  free?”  gasped  out  the  thief  of 
thieves : 

“My  chains  were  molten  at  the  breath  of  Dis. 
Quick;  I have  much  to  do.”  Said  Sisyphus, 

“ I sec  mine  hour  is  come ; 

44  But  as  I’ve  been  a kindly  host  to  thee, 

So,  by  the  memory  of  boon  comradeship, 

Let  me  at  least  unto  my  wife  bequeath 
My  last  requests  on  earth: 

44  Ho,  sweet-heart!”  Death  still  had  him  in  his 
gripe; 

But,  not  unwilling  that  his  host  should  save 
His  bouI  from  torture  by  some  pious  wish, 
Paused— and  the  wife  came  in. 

4i  Hark  ye,  dear  love,”  unto  her  ear  the  thief 
Whisperingly  stole  his  dying  words  from  Death: 
44  As,  whatsoe’er  to  others  my  misdeeds, 

I have  been  true  to  thee, 

44  The  sweetest,  gentlest,  loveliest  of  thy  sex, 
Obey  me  now,  as  I have  thee  obeyed; 

I know,  by  warning  message  from  the  gods, 

That  for  a time  my  soul 

44 Must  quit  my  body;  Zens  needs  my  advice. 

But  though  to  vulgar  eyes  I may  seem  dead, 
Hold  me  as  living;  take  nle  to  my  couch; 

Wrap  me  up  warmly,  sweet: 

“Death  is  set  free;  slay  a fat  capon,  love, 

Place  with  a bowl  of  Chian  by  my  bed. 

Stay,  chuck,  those  armlets,  pearls  from  Ormus — 
chuck, 

When  I come  back,  are  thine.” 


As  all  wise  knaves  make  sure  of  honest  wives. 
So  the  good  woman,  swearing  to  obey, 

Sisyphus  trusted  to  her  love— of  pearls, 

And  left  the  hall  with  Death. 

Death  straightway  gave  to  Hermes  at  the  door 
His  charge,  and  passed  away  upon  the  storm  ; 
On  sea  rose  yells,  soon  drowned  beneath  the  waves, 
On  land  rose  shrieks,  sooi>  stilled ; 

And  the  next  morning  all  the  altars  smoked, 
And  all  the  fanes  were  carpeted  with  knees : 
Death  had  returned  to  earth ; again  to  heaven 
The  gods  returned  for  men. 

Meanwhile  adown  the  infinite  descent 
The  god  of  thieves  conducted  the  arch-thief, 

Who  prayed  his  patron  deity  to  explain 
Why  in  bis  noon  of  years 

Thus  hurried  off  to  everlasting  night. 

44  HadBt  thou,”  Baid  Hermes,  4 4 only  cheated  knaves 
Worse  than  thyself  in  being  also  fools, 

Thou  might’st  have  lived  aB  long 

44  As  that  yet  blacker  thief,  the  solemn  crow ; 
But  ’tis  too  much  to  cheat  the  Sire  of  Gods, 

And  forge  his  oracles  to  sell  the  beef 
Thou  hadst  the  wit  to  steal.” 

44 True,”  sighed  the  ghost ; 44 let  me  but  livo  again, 
And  Zeus  shall  have  no  overseer  on  earth 
So  sternly  holding  venal  priests  in  awe 
Of  a strict  watch  as  I. 

44  Not  for  myself  I speak ; I think  of  Zeus. 

Tis  for  his  interest  that  a knave  like  me 
Should  be  converted  to  a holy  man ; 

Marvels  attest  the  gods.” 

“Sound  truth,”  said  Hermes;  44 but,  like  other 
truths, 

Before  it  profits  the  discoverer  dies. 

Tis  now  too  late  for  such  kind  hints  to  Zeus.” 

44  Not  if  thou  plead  my  cause. 

“Is  not  Zeus  mild  to  sinners  who  repent?” 
“Yes,  on  condition  they  are  still  alive.” 

44  Were  I then  living,  thou  wouldst  plead  for  me?” 
“Ay;  nor,  methinks,  in  vain.” 

“That’s  all  I ask.  If  I escape  the  Shades, 

And  in  my  body  lodge  myself  again 
(There’s  honor  among  thieves),  I count  on  thee” — 
44  Escape  the  Shades  and  count.” 

“One  doubt  disturbs  me  still,”  resumed  the  ghost. 
44  The  gods  have  their  distractions,  Death  has  none. 
Before  thou  hear  me,  or  canst  plead  with  Zeus, 
Death  will  be  at  my  heels.” 

44  Friend,”  said  more  gravely  the  good-humored  god, 
44  Dost  thou,  in  truth,  nurse  crotchets  of  return 
From  the  inexorable  domain?  Tut,  tut, 

Dead  once  is  dead  for  good!” 

“Now,  then,  I know  thou  really  art  my  friend: 
None  but  true  friends  choose  such  unpleasant  words,” 
Replied  the  ghost.  44  Crotchet  or  not,  I mean 
To  sup  at  home  to-night” 

“If  so,” said  Hermes,  “having  supped,  and  proved 
Thou  hast  once  more  a stomach  in  the  flesh, 

Call  Hermes  thrice;  ere  Death  can  find  thee  out, 
I’ll  plead  thy  cause  with  Zeus, 

And  let  thee  know  if  thou’rt  a ghost  again!” 

44 Content!”  cried  Sisyphus,  and  grew  so  gay, 
That  Hermes,  god  of  wits  as  well  as  thieves, 
Sighed  when  they  got  to  Styx; 
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And  inly  said,  “A  rogue  like  this  would  make 
Souls  in  Elysium  find  their  bliss  less  dull;" 

Here  the  rogue  whispered  to  the  godf  “To-night !” 
Then  cried  to  Charon,  “Boat!” 

“ Thy  fee !”  said  Charon.  “ Where’s  thine  obolns?” 
“ 0 bolus,  stupidest  of  ferrymen ! 

Let  souls  made  unctuous  by  funereal  nard 
Grease  thy  Phlegnean  palm. 

“There  is  no  house-tax  where  there  is  no  house; 
There  is  no  grave-tax  where  there  is  no  grave. 

I am  unburied  and  unburnt;  I’tn  nought — 
Nought  goes  for  nothing,  churl.” 

Charon  shoved  off  in  growling  “Hang  thyself.” 
“Lend  me  thy  throat,”  replied  the  ghost,  “ I will.” 
Thereat  the  ghosts,  unburied  like  himself 
Laughed  out  a dreary  laugh. 

Dense  was  that  crowd,  the  wTong  side  of  the  Styx 
To  and  fro  flitting;  age-long  to  and  fro; 

The  guileless  man  murdered  in  secret  ways ; 

The  murderer  in  his  flight, 

Back-looking,  lest  the  Furies  were  behind, 

Down  sliddery  scarp  o’ergrown  by  brambles  whirled; 
Both  burialless  save  in  the  vulture’s  fcraw, 

And  now  from  judgment  kept 

On  the  slow  stream’s  bleak  margin,  side  by  side. 
There,  cast  by  shipwreck  on  untrodden  sands, 
Where  never  sailor  came,  o’er  bleaching  skulls 
To  sprinkle  pious  dust, 

Lovers,  whose  kisses  had  been  meeting  fires, 
Unsevered  still,  clasped  hands  without  a throb, 
Staring  on  waves  whose  oozing  dullness  gave 
No  shadow  back  to  shades. 

Eft-soons  a sound  strange  to  the  realms  of  Die, 
Roll’d  o’er  the  Ninefold.  River  to  the  hall 
Wherein,  returned,  sate  Pluto;  loath&d  sound 
Of  laughter  mocking  woe. 

“What  daring  ghosts  by  impious  mirth  profane 
The  sanctity  of  Hades?”  asked  the  Kiug. 
Answered  a Shape  that  just  before  the  Three 
Had  brought  a conqueror’s  soul, 

“Upon  the  earthward  margin  of  tho  Styx, 

Merry  as  goat-song  makes  wine-tippling  boors, 
Shoulder  on  shoulder  pressing,  the  pale  mob 
Drink  into  greedy  ears 

“The  quips  and  cranks  of  an  unburied  droll 
Fresh  from  Greek  suns,  named  Sisyphus.  Dread 
King, 

Charon,  provoked  to  mutiny  by  mirth, 

Swears  he  will  break  his  oars 

“Unless  thou  free  him  from  the  ribald  wit 
Which  stings  him  os  the  gad-fly  lo  stung.” 

As  Sisyphus,  unburied,  could  not  come 
To  Pluto — Pluto  went, 

Striding  the  Ninefold  stream,  to  Sisyphus. 

“Cease  thy  vile  mime-tricks,  ’’said  the  Laughterless, 
“Or  dread  the  torments  doom’d  to  laughter  here.” 
“ Pluto,”  replied  tho  knave, 

“There  are  no  torments,  by  thy  righteous  law, 
To  any  ghost  until  his  case  be  judged ; 

But  to  be  judged  he  must  have  crossed  the  Styx : 
The  unburied  can  not  cross. 

“Tis  not  my  fault,  hut  that  of  my  base  wife ; 
She  grudges  funeral  to  the  corpse  1 left. 

But  if  thou  let  my  ghost  return  to  earth, 

As  ghosts,  when  wronged,  have  done; 


“To  fright  her  aonl  its  duty  to  discharge. 

And  by  interment  fit  me  for  the  Styx, 

Moat  gladly  I will  face  thy  Judges  three, 

And  prove  my  blameless  life.” 

“Go  then,  nor  tarry.  Let  me  not  again 
Send  Death  to  fetch  thee.  Frighten  well  thy  wife.” 
Swift  into  upper  air  sped  Sisyphus, 

Slid  through  his  household  doors, 

And  his  own  body  entered  in  a trice, 

And  having  settled  at  his  ease  therein, 

He  fell  to  supper  with  exceeding  gust. 

That  done,  cried  “Hermes,”  thrice. 

Having  thus  cried,  sleep  fell  upon  his  eyes. 

And,  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  behold, 

Stood  Hermes  aureoled  by  a ring  of  light 
Shed  from  the  smile  of  Zeus, 

Saying,  “ The  Thunderer  hath  vouchsafed  reprieve, 
Nor  shall  Death  take  thee  till  thyself  dost  call ; 
And  what  in  life  men  covet  will  be  thine — 
Honors,  and  feasts,  and  gear: 

“Hold  these  as  perfumes  on  an  altar  burned; 
The  altar  stands,  the  incense  fades  in  smoke; 
The  Three  will  ask  thee,  ‘Was  the  altar  pure?’ 
Not  ‘Were  the  perfumes  sweet?*” 

At  mom  woke  Sisyphus;  and  of  that  dream 
Recalled  the  first  half,  and  forgot  the  last. 
“Death  shall  not  come  till  I myself  shall  call. 
How  1 shall  tire  my  heirs!* 

“What!  call  on  Death,  ’mid  honors,  feasts,  and 
gear! 

Hermes,  indeed  thou  art  the  god  of  thieves; 

A famous  bargain  we  have  made  with  Zeus:” 

He  rose,  and  hailed  the  sun. 

And  all  things  prospered  well  with  Sisyphus: 
Out  of  the  profits  of  his  stolen  beeves 
He  built  him  ships  and  traded  to  far  seas, 

And  every  wind  brought  gold; 

And  with  the  gold  he  hired  himself  armed  men, 
And  by  their  aid  ruled  far  and  wide  as  king; 
Filled  justice-halls  with  judges  incorrupt, 
Temples  with  priests  austere: 

And  from  a petty  hamlet  Corinth  rose, 

With  heaven-kissed  towers,  above  a twofold  sea; 
And  where  gaunt  robbers  prowled  thro’ forest  glooms. 
And  herds  grazed  leagues  of  waste, 

The  boor  in  safety  caroled  at  his  plow, 

And  amplo  gamers  hived  the  golden  grain : 

Thus  each  man’s  interest  led  to  all  men's  law; 
And,  horn  of  iron  rule, 

Order  arose  to  harmonize  brute  force ; 

And  glimmered  on  tho  world  the  dawn  of  Greece. 

] For  if  the  gods  permit  the  bad  to  thrive, 

Tis  for  the  ends  of  good, 

As  tyrants  sow  the  harvest  freemen  reap. 

But  Sisyphus  built  temples  and  decked  shrines, 
Not  for  religious  homage  to  tho  gods, 

But  as  the  forts  of  thrones. 

There  was  no  altar  in  his  secret  soul: 

If  he  prized  law,  law  legalizes  power; 

And  conquest,  commerce,  tax,  and  tribute  were 
The  beeves  he  stoic  as  king. 

So  he  lived  long  ’mid  honors,  feasts,  and  gear; 
But  age  came  on,  and  anguish,  and  disease. 

Man  ever  thinks,  in  bargaining  with  Zens, 

To  cheat,  and  ever  fails. 
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And  weary,  weary  seemed  the  languid  days, 
Joyless  the  feast,  and  glitterless  the  gold, 

Till  racked  with  pain,  one  night  on  Deatlv  he  called, 
And  passed  with  Death  away. 

He  lacked  not,  this  time,  funeral  obsequies ; 
Assyrian  perfumes  balmed  his  funeral  pyre: 

His  ashes  crumbled  in  a silver  urn. 

Stored  in  a porphyry  tomb. 

And  for  a while,  because  his  children  reigned, 
Men  praised  his  fortunes,  nor  condemned  his  sins ; 
Wise  bards  but  called  him  “ Craftiest  of  man- 
kind,” 

Proud  rulers  “The  most  blest” 

But  when  his  line  was  with  the  things  no  more, 
And  to  revile  the  old  race  pleased  the  new, 

All  his  misdeeds  rose  life-like  from  his  tomb, 
And  spoke  from  living  tongues: 

And  awful  legends  of  some  sentence  grim, 

Passed  on  his  guilty  soul  in  Tartarus, 

Floated,  like  vapors,  from  the  nether  deep, 

And  tinged  the  sunlit  air. 

But,  by  a priest  in  Sals,  I was  told 
A tale,  not  known  in  Greece,  of  this  man's  doom, 
That  when  the  Thracian  Orpheus,  in  the  Shades, 
Sought  his  Eurydice, 


He  heard,  though  in  the  midst  of  Erebus, 

Song  sweet  as  his  Muse-mother  made  his  own; 

It  broke  forth  from  a solitary  ghost, 

Who,  up  a vaporous  hill, 

Heaved  a huge  stone  that  came  rebounding  back, 
And  still  the  ghost  upheaved  it  and  still  sang. 

In  the  brief  pause  from  toil  while  toward  the  height 
Reluctant  rolled  the  stone, 

The  Thracian  asked  in  wonder,  “Who  art  thou, 
Voiced  like  Heaven’s  lark  amidst  the  night  of  Hell  ?r 
“My  name  on  earth  was  Sisyphus,”  replied 
The  phantom.  “In  the  Shades 

“ I keep  mine  earthly  wit ; I have  duped  the  Three. 
They  gave  me  work  for  torture ; work  is  joy. 
Slaves  work  in  chains,  and  to  the  clank  they  sing.” 
Said  Orpheus,  “Slaves  still  hope!” 

“And  could  I strain  to  heave  up  the  huge  stone 
Did  I not  hope  that  it  would  reach  the  height? 
There  penance  ends,  and  dawn  Elysian  fields.” 
“But  if  it  never  reach?” 

The  Thracian  sighed,  as  looming  through  the  mist 
The  stone  came  whirling  back.  “ Fool,”  said  the 
ghost, 

“Then  mine,  at  worst,  is  everlasting  hope.” 
Again  uprose  the  stone. 
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WHEN  Dr.  Watts  describes  the  sluggard  as 
“telling  his  dreams,”  though  he  “nev- 
er loves  thinking,”  we  recognize  at  a glance  the 
dear  old  innocent  who  in  another  popular  hymn 
assures  us  that  “little  birds” — the  most  pug- 
nacious creatures  alive — “in  their  little  nests 
agree.”  The  fact  is,  heavy  sleepers,  like  the 
Doctor's  typical  sluggard,  are  seldom  conscious 
of  their  dreams,  and  rarely  remember  them. 

What  is  a dream  ? Philosophers  define  it  os 
“the  intellectual  activity  of  a sleeping  person 
which  leaves  its  traces  in  the  waking  conscious- 
ness.” Not  very  lucid  certainly.  Byron  is  much 
more  graphic : 

“ Dreams  do  divide  our  being ; they  become 
A portion  of  ourselves  a a of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past — they  apeak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future;  they  have  power— 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not,  what  they  will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that’s  gone  by, 

The  dread  of  vanished  shadows.  Are  they  so? 

Is  not  the  past  all  shadow?  What  are  they? 
Creations  of  the  mind?  The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  being.*  brighter  than  have  been,  and  givo 
A breath  in  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 

1 would  recall  a vision  which  I dreamed, 

Perchance  in  sleep— for  in  itself  a thought, 

A slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 

And  curdles  a long  life  into  one  hour.” 

From  the  discovery  of  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  mind  or  soul  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  governing  the  operations  of  that  mind 
when  disengaged  from  the  body,  an  interval 
gapes  which  even  modem  science  has  been  un- 
able to  bridge.  In  a state  of  sleep  the  power 
of  volition  does  not  exist.  What  then  rules 
the  mind?  The  pilot  gone,  who  takes  the 


helm  ?#  Are  dreams  ruled  by  mere  chance,  or 
is  there  a law  which  regulates  their  occurrence? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  to  these  queries  we 
can  give  no  better  answer  than  might  have  been 
offered  by  Socrates.  For  two  thousand  years  or 
more  the  phenomena  of  dreams  have  been  stud- 
ied, and  the  result  of  these  studies  is  a mass  of 
theories,  all  vague  and  unsupported  by  evidence, 
and  a mass  of  evidence,  from  which  as  yet  no 
philosopher  has  been  keen  enough  to  extract 
theories  governing  the  subject.  In  the  coarse 
of  comparisons  of  evidence  we  arrive  at  a few 
formulas,  determining  incidental  questions,  and 
a few  generalizations  on  secondary  points.  But 
the  grand  principle  which  rules  the  working  of 
the  imagination,  when  it  is  set  free  from  the 
control  of  the  will  and  unchecked  by  the  judg- 
ment, remains  undetected.  Nobody  can  tell  us 
why  we  dream  of  mashed  potatoes  and  lamb 
chops  when  we  ought  to  dream  of  Charlotte’s 
bright  eyes;  of  climbing  a precipice  when  the 
thought  nearest  our  heart  is  whether  Jones  will 
ask  for  his  money  or  not;  of  stabbing  Smith 
under  the  fourth  rib  when  we  are  really  think- 
ing of  dining  with  him,  and  drinking  some  more 
of  “ that  La  Tour  blanche ” next  Sunday.  That 
there  is  a law,  deeply  hidden  as  it  seems,  which 
governs  dreams,  seems  so  probable  that  it  may 
be  assumed  to  exist.  But,  vast  as  our  progress 
has  been  of  late  years  in  discovering  laws  in  the 
material  world,  we  have  made  no  progress  worth 
mentioning  toward  the  discovery  of  metaphys- 
ical laws,  and  on  the  subject  of  dreams  we  are 
about  as  ignorant  as  Cicero. 

Our  forefathers,  three  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  referred  every  thing  which  they  could  not 
understand  to  the  gods— just  as  old  fishermen 
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refer  every  poor  season  to  the  “darned  steam- 
ers.” It  was  an  angry  god  who  flashed  the 
lightning ; a jealous  goddess  who  raised  the 
storm ; a pleased  deity  who  poured  copious  rain 
on  parched  fields ; a friendly  god  who  hatched 
an  eclipse  to  warn  the  Spartans  not  to  march 
during  this  moon ; watchful  divinities  who  whis- 
pered dreams  to  warn  their  devout  worshipers 
what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear.  In  these  days 
dream-interpreting  became  a lucrative  trade, 
and  men  fattened  on  it  as  they  do  now  on  veg- 
etable pills  (selling,  not  taking  them,  be  it  un- 
derstood) and  ready  reliefs.  When  the  rogues 
guessed  aright  the  fact  was  advertised  in  the 
largest  letters  and  most  prominent  places.  When 
they  blundered  the  blunder  was  forgotten,  as  the 
failures  of  patent  medicines  are  to-day.  When 
the  dreamer  was  a king  it  did  not  answer  to 
blunder.  So  Pharaoh’s  dream-readers,  seeing 
him  even  graver  than  usual,  gave  up  the  dream 
of  the  seven  lean  kine,  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  Joseph.  Not  only  did  the  ancients  regard 
casual  dreams  as  direct  revelations  from  Heav- 
en, but  they  conceived  that  the  advice  of  the 
gods  might  be  obtained  by  dreaming  to  order. 
In  Greece  were  two  dreaming  temples.  The 
inquirer  after  divine  guidance  first  feed  the 
priests,  then  sacrificed  an  animal.  All  edible 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  having  been  carefully  se- 
cured in  the  priest’s  larder,  the  supplicant  wsapped 
himself  in  the  skin  of  the  dead  beast,  and  slept 
near  the  altar:  on  this  occasion  his  dreams  were 
sure  to  be  suggestive,  and  we  should  think,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  nightmare. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  all  the  old,  old  poets  arc 
full  of  dreams,  accidental  and  express.  Their 
hearers  were  evident  believers  in  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  dreams,  and  would  have  eschewed  a doubt- 
er on  the  subject  just  as  our  respectable  classes 
eschew  free-thinkers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
shared  the  same  belief.  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Chrysostom  abound  in  references  to  dreams, 
which  they  regard  as  revelations  from  God.  In 
a much  later  age  the  pious  Bishop  Ken  wrote 
a poem  of  great  length  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  dreams.  When  he  says : 

u I,  waking,  called  my  dream  to  mind 
Which  to  instruct  me  Heaven  designed'* — 

one  can  not  tell  which  to  admire  most,  the  poet 
or  the  philosopher.  Catherine  of  Medicis  de- 
clared that  Heaven  had  foretold  to  her  in  a 
dream  every  important  event  of  her  life ; what 
a frightful  nightmare  she  must  have  had  before 
St.  Bartholomew’s  massacre!  Another  great 
lady  dreamed  of  the  death  .of  a noble  friend  of 
dissolute  character.  She  was  sure  it  was  a 
warning  from  above,  but  in  reply  to  observations 
of  sympathy  touching  his  future  fate,  character- 
istically remarked  that  “Heaven  would  hesitate 
before  it  decided  to  damn  a man  of  that  quali- 
ty.” 

There  were  some  among  the  early  Fathers  who 
held  that  the  devil  could  prompt  dreams  as  well 
as  the  deity.  St.  Augustine  admits  that  the 
devil  imparted  some  very  useful  information  to 


a friend  of  his  through  a dream.  How  was  a 
poor  man  to  know,  in  these  days,  whether  his 
dream  came  from  heaven  or  the  other  place  ? 

Nowadays  physiologists  generally  agree  that 
dreams  may  be  referred,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  certain  conditions  of  the  mind  or  body  exist- 
ing immediately  before  the  dream,  or  at  the 
time  it  occurs.  The  stomach  is  probably  the 
source  of  most  dreams.  A man  drinks  too  much 
porter,  and  dreams  of  rolling  over  a precipice. 
He  eats  pork-chops  in  the  evening,  and  dreams 
that  Captain  Wirz  has  got  him  at  Andersonville, 
and  is  setting  on  the  blood-hounds  to  tear  his 
flesh  from  his  bones.  He  eats  sweet-breads  a la 
financier c,  and  dreams  that  his  enemy  is  kneel- 
ing on  his  chest,  and  feeling  for  a soft  place  in 
which  to  insert  the  deadly  knife.  He  has  walked 
rapidly  just  after  dinner,  and  dreams  that  he  is 
going  to  protest,  and  that  some  irresistible  power 
prevents  his  reaching  the  bank  with  the  funds 
to  protect  his  credit.  He  has  supped  on  clams, 
and  dreams  that  brutal  burglars  are  throttling 
him,  while  he  can  not  so  much  as  whisper  or 
groan.  In  all  these  cases  the  suffering  of  the. 
body  suggests  suffering  to  the  mind,  and  the  lat- 
ter invents  an  imaginary  cause  for  its  woe. 
Pain  in  every  organ  produces  the  like  effect.  A 
hot  bpttle  to  the  feet  has  suggested  dreams  of 
a visit  to  Vesuvius,  or  of  a conflagration  in  the 
house,  from  which  the  dreamer  tries  vainly  to 
escape. 

A very  common  category  of  dreams  at  the 
North  is  referable  to  cold.  A man  sleeps  in  a 
very  cold  room  with  one  shoulder  uncovered ; 
he  dreams  that  he  is  engaged  in  a conflict  with 
a spadassin,  and  has  been  shot  or  stabbed  in  the 
shoulder.  He  will  feel  the  smart  of  the  wound 
long  after  he  wakes.  A distinguished  writer 
displaced  the  bed-clothes  one  cold  night,  so  to 
leave  his  feet  and  legs  bare.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  going  to  the  butchers  to  give  some  orders 
when  he  found  that  he  was  followed  by  a won- 
dering crowd.  Cries  of  “ What  does  he  mean  ?" 
“ How  dare  he  appear  in  public  without  trowsers 
and  barefoot  ?”  “ Is  he  mad  ?”  etc.,  etc.,  reached 
his  ear.  Presently,  meeting  some  girls,  he  no- 
ticed that  they  tittered,  then  ran  away.  The 
dreamer  thus  realized  that  he  was  taking  a morn- 
ing walk  in  a state  of  indecent  dishabille,  and 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  mortification  that  he 
awoke,  and  found  his  lower  extremities  be- 
numbed. 

In  the  case  of  a well-known  author,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, physical  pain  gave  rise  to  a protracted 
dream  of  torture.  Happening  to  lie  with  his 
right  arm  twisted  under  him  in  such  wise  as  to 
impede  the  circulation,  the  dreamer  realized  that 
he  had  been  arrested  for  heresy,  and  was  being 
put  through  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  A rope 
was  bound  round  his  arm,  and  tightened  grad- 
ually by  pulleys  until  the  blood  gushed  through 
the  skin.  The  kind  of  rope,  the  arrangement 
of  the  pulleys,  the  features  of  the  Inquisitor,  and 
the  brutal  countenances  of  his  familiars  were 
distinctly  remembered  after  the  dream  ended. 
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Persons  accustomed  to  luxurious  beds  will 
dream  painfully  if  they  are  laid  on  a hard  mat- 
tress, or  if  the  collar  of  their  night-shirt  is  in- 
conveniently tight.  As  a general  rule  the  dream- 
agony  will  bear  some  analogy  to  the  actual  phys- 
ical discomfort.  Thus  the  man  with  the  tight 
night-shirt  may  dream  that  he  is  being  garroted, 
while  the  Sybarite  on  the  hard  bed  may  fancy 
he  is  being  dragged  over  a stony  road  by  a run- 
away horse.  But  if  the  mind  be  engrossed  in 
anxieties  of  its  awn,  the  physical  annoyance  may 
merely  aggravate  them.  Thus  the  man  with 
the  tight  night-shirt  may  dream  that  inability  to 
move — from  supernatural  causes — prevents  his 
going  to  his  office  to  meet  his  creditors ; while 
the  luxurious  individual  on  the  bard  bed  may 
realize  that  his  Dulcinea  treats  him  with  scorn, 
and  dances  with  the  other  party. 

The  formula  is  simply  that  any  bodily  dis- 
comfort or  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
physical  organs  will  produce  disagreeable  dreams 
— commonly  known  as  nightmare;  and  that  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  such  dreams  refer  di- 
rectly to  the  organ  affected. 

If  a disordered  stomach,  or  pains  in  the  limbs, 
suggest  painful  dreams,  how  is  it  with  those 
whose  stomach  is  in  apple-pie  order,  and  who 
have  no  bodily  troubles  whatever  ? The  answer 
is  that  such  persons,  as  a rule,  do  not  remember 
their  dreams.  It  is  now  admitted  (it  was  once 
a matter  of  debate)  that  all  men  dream,  and 
dream  at  all  times  throughout  their  sleep ; in 
other  words,  that  the  mind  is  never  torpid.  This 
is  pretty  thoroughly  settled  by  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land in  his  “Notes  and  Reflections,” and  Sir  B. 
Brodie  in  his  “Psychological  Inquiries.”  But 
dreaming  is  one  thing,  and  remembering  a dream 
is  another.  As  a rule,  people  do  not  remember 
their  dreams.  To  recollect  them  well  enough 
to  describe  them  after  waking,  it  is  probable  that 
they  must  have  been  of  so  striking  a character 
as  to  disturb  the  dreamer's  sleep,  and  produce, 
a transition  state  between  sleeping  and  waking ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  must  have  occurred  to- 
ward morning — for  it  is  only  morning  dreams 
which  can  be  recalled  by  the  memory.  Persons 
of  robust  health  and  tranquil  mind  are  not  gen- 
erally prone  to  startling  dreams.  And  when 
they  begin  to  wake  they  wake  at  once.  They 
enjoy  no  transition  state  between  sleep  and 
wakefulness.  Hence,  though  they  probably 
spend  the  night  in  pleasing  and  possibly  delight- 
ful dreams,  when  morning  comes  the  vision  is 
gone  forever,  and  they  are  denied  the  pleasure 
of  memory.  Thus  we  discover  the  absurdity 
of  the  old  story  about  the  king  who  always 
dreamed  he  was  a baker,  and  the  baker  who  al- 
ways dreamed  he  was  a king.  The  monarch 
was  likely  enough  to  remember  his  nightmare, 
but  the  baker  was  certain  to  forget  his  royal 
pleasures. 

Of  the  class  of  dreams  suggested  by  previous 
mental  preoccupation  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  undeniable  that  some  men  have  been  smart- 
er when  they  were  asleep  than  when  they  were 
awake.  Chess-players,  metaphysicians,  and 


mathematicians  often  dream  to  good  purpose. 
Every  one  who  has  been  at  any  period  of  his 
life  absorbed  in  the  study  of  chess  has  played, 
if  not  whole  games,  elaborate  parts  of  games 
in  his  sleep,  and  not  unfrequently  has  solved 
problems  which  puzzled  his  waking  mind.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  confessed  that  he  could  grap- 
ple with  metaphysical  difficulties  better  in  his 
dreams  than  in  his  waking  hours.  Napier  is 
said  to  have  dreamed  out  the  science  of  loga- 
rithms. Condorcet  completed  some  of  his  most 
valuable  calculations  in  his  dreams.  Every  col- 
lege student  can  remember  problems  in  Euclid 
of  which  the  solution  flashed  upon  him  in  a 
dream . Poets  have  also  been  helped  by  dreams. 
It  was  in  a dream  that  Coleridge  completed  his 
“Kubla  Khan,”  and  tradition  relates  that  the 
“Divina  Commedia”  owes  much  of  its  beauty 
to  the  inspiration  of  a dream.  All  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  natural  laws.  In  sleep  the 
senses  become  inactive  and,  as  it  were,  dead, 
and  the  mind  is  free  to  pursue  its  work  without 
disturbance.  If  it  be  started  fairly  in  a given 
direction  there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  sometimes  travel  straight  on  toward 
its  goal,  just  as  a locomotive  started  on  the 
rails  may  find  its  way  to  the  next  station  with- 
out the  help  of  engineer  or  brakeman.  As  a 
rule,  of  course,  it  is  better  to  have  the  engineer 
and  brakeman,  and  students  had  better  not  trust 
to  dreams  to  perform  their  college  exercises. 
But  we  will  venture  so  far  as  to  recommend  ev- 
ery student,  lawyer,  mathematician,  or  theo- 
logian, who  is  puzzling  over  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem, to  imbue  himself  well  with  his  “ points” 
before  retiring  to  rest.  He  may  rely  upon  it  that, 
if  he  is  sound  of  body,  he  will  dream  of  the 
vexed  question.  His  dream  will,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  idle  and  to  no  purpose ; but  in 
the  tenth  case  he  will  derive  useful  suggestions 
from  his  sleep,  and  may  light  upon  the  solution 
of  his  difficulty. 

It  has  been  stated  that  musicians  have  com- 
posed in  dreams,  and  have  sprung  from  their 
beds  to  commit  the  fleeting  inspiration  to  paper. 
Tartini’s  Sonata  du  IHable  is  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  him  by  a dream-devil.  But  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  than  whom  no  higher  authority 
on  the  subject  can  be  quoted,  declares  that  we 
never  hear  sounds  in  dreams.  Dreamers  will 
testify  that  the  guns  which  they  see  discharged 
in  their  dreams  make  no  noise.  Even  the  pis- 
tol with  which  the  assassin  in  the  nightmare 
shoots  them  goes  off  noiselessly.  When  we  fall 
down  a precipice,  we  strike  the  rocks  beneath 
without  the  least  sound.  Explosions — the  burst- 
ing of  a boiler,  the  blowing  up  of  a fort — are 
seen,  not  heard,  in  dreams.  Music  is  felt,  not 
heard.  If  this  be  so,  how  could  the  dream- 
devil  have  communicated  with  Tartini?  Was 
his  improvisation yc/r — and  felt  so  distinctly  that 
it  could  be  written  out  afterward  ? 

Real  sounds— which  actually  take  place — are 
heard  in  dreams,  and  are  one  of  their  most  com- 
mon causes.  A gun  fired  near  the  tent  of  an 
officer  suggested  the  mining  of  an  enemy's  fort, 
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which  bperation  wad  conducted  with  skill  and 
success  for  many  days,  and  was  finally  crowned 
by  the  explosion  of  the  hostile  work.  The 
slamming  of  a door  has  given  birth  to  a dream 
of  an  execution,  in  which  the  dreamer,  after 
being  duly  tried  and  sentenced — owing  to  his 
absolute  incapacity  to  explain  his  innocence — 
was  taken  out  and  shot  by  a file  of  troops.  A 
pair  of  tweezers  struck  by  a knife  close  to  the 
dreamer’s  bedside  become  in  a dream  first  a 
chime  of  bells,  then  an  alarm;  crowds  of  ex- 
cited men  began  to  rush  to  and  fro,  inquiring 
why  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  then  the  sleeper 
knew  that  he  was  witnessing  a revolution  in  a 
European  city.  A thousand  such  cases  might 
be  cited.  Indeed,  every  observer  of  dreams  can 
remember  similar  instances  in  his  own  experi- 
ence. But  if  dreamers  hear  in  their  dreams 
sounds  which  have  no  real  existence,  there  is  as 
yet  no  published  evidence  of  the  fact.  Leading 
authorities  doubt  whether  we  hear,  taste,  or 
smell  in  our  dreams.  There  seems  to  be  no 
logical  reason  why  two  only  of  the  senses  should 
be  under  control  of  the  fancy  in  dreams,  and  the 
other  three  beyond  that  control;  but  the  evi- 
dence, as  collated  thus  far,  points  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  theory  that  imaginary  sounds  are  not 
heard  in  dreams  was  not  accepted  by  Shakspeare, 
whose  dream  of  Clarence  is  so  vivid  as  almost 
to  constitute  an  authority  on  the  subject : 

“ As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches 
Methought  that  Gloater  stumbled ; and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

Oh,  Lord  I methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  t 
What  dreadful  noise  of  x cater  in  mine  ears  ! 

What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Methought  I saw  a thousand  fearful  wrecks, 

A thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scattered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

With  that,  methought,  a legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  my  ears 
Such  hideous  cnee  that  with  the  very  noise 
I trembling  waked , and  for  a season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  what  I was  in  helL” 

Smells,  like  sounds,  when  real,  will  suggest 
dreams.  A London  physician,  visiting  a coun- 
try patient,  was  compelled  to  sleep  at  a grocer’s 
in  a small  room  over  the  store.  The  grocer  had 
that  day  opened  a box  of  rank  old  cheese,  the 
flavor  of  which  impregnated  the  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  physician  found  it  hard  to  sleep. 
A party  of  busy  rats  gnawing  the  wainscoting 
of  his  chamber  likewise  contributed  to  keep  him 
awake.  After  some  weary  hours,  however,  fa- 
tigue overpowered  his  senses  and  he  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  some  barbarous 
country.  Charged  with  a political  offense,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  a huge  cheese. 
This  severe  doom  was  only  part  of  his  sufferings, 
for  he  had  no  sooner  been  installed  in  his  new 
abode  than  a legion  of  rats  assailed  the  cheese, 
and,  gnawing  their  way  through  it,  began  to 
fasten  on  his  nakod  body.  In  his  nightmare  he 


could  not  drive  them  away,  and  he  suffered 
agony  until  bodily  suffering  from  nausea  and 
headache  became  severe  enough  to  wake*  him. 

The  smell  of  flowers  is  known  to  suggest 
dreams  of  the  countiy,  and  other  dreams  of  a 
very  different  character — for  which,  among  other 
reasons,  doctors  invariably  object  to  large  bou- 
quets in  ^bedchambers.  A bottle  of  eau  de  Co- 
logne held  to  the  nose  of  a sleeper  caused  a 
dream  of  a perfumer’s  shop,  which  was  the  scene 
of  various  adventures,  and  then  led  the  dreamer, 
who  had  traveled  in  Egypt,  to  the  city  of  Cairo, 
famous  for  its  bad  smells. 

The  duration  of  dreams  is  one  of  their  most 
curious  features.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
length  of  some  dreams,  and  the  various  transi- 
tions and  successive  actions  of  the  dreamer,  it 
is  generally  held  that  the  actual  space  of  time 
occupied  by  each  dream  does  not  exceed  a few 
seconds.  This  is  partially  proved  by  reference 
to  dreams  caused  by  noises,  one  or  two  of  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  firing  of  a gun 
wakes  the  sleeper ; he  is  wide  awake  before  the 
smoke  has  vanished ; and  yet  the  noise  has  sug- 
gested a dream  in  which  he  has  lived  and  acted 
for  days  and  even  weeks.  In  Lord  Brougham’s 
“Discourse  on  Natural  Theology”  he  describes 
an  author  dictating  to  an  amanuensis.  The  au- 
thor dictates  a sentence ; then,  overpowered  by 
fatigue,  drops  asleep,  and  is  wakened  by  the 
secretary  repeating  the  last  word  of  the  sentence 
as  a signal  that  he  has  got  it  down.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  seconds  have  elapsed,  yet  in 
that  time  the  sleeper  has  had  dreams  “ extend- 
ing through  half  a lifetime.”  In  another  place 
the  same  writer,  who  in  his  youth  worked  very 
hard,  describes  his  efforts  to  complete  a certain 
work  in  spite  of  bodily  exhaustion.  He  bad  a 
basin  of  cold  water  beside  him,  and  when  he 
felt  sleep  overpowering  him  would  plunge  his 
head  into  it.  More  than  once,  he  says,  he  slept 
with  his  head  in  the  basin,  and  dreamed  long 
and  elaborate  dreams,  thongh,  of  course,  his  im- 
mersion must  have  been  limited  by  seconds,  as 
he  could  not  draw  breath  with  his  head  under 
| water.  Mr.  Babbage,  the  famous  mathemati- 
I cian,  traveling  with  a friend  in  Italy,  fell  asleep 
I from  excessive  weariness  in  his  carriage,  and 
i dreamed  not  one  dream  but  a succession  of 
dreams  concerning  his  friends  in  England;  when 
he  awoke  he  found  that  his  companion  was  an- 
swering a question  he  had  put  just  before  he  fell 
asleep ; so  that  his  slumber  could  not  have  last- 
ed many  seconds.  Lord  Holland,  overpowered 
by  fatigue  while  a friend  was  reading  to  him, 
fell  asleep,  and  had  a dream  which  took  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  commit  to  paper;  yet  when 
he  woke  he  found  that  he  had  not  missed  a sen- 
tence of  the  work  that  was  being  read  to  him. 

Dreamers  are  seldom  conscious  of  the  lapse 
of  time  in  their  dreams.  Events  succeed  each 
other  confusedly,  like  scenes  in  a play,  and  dis- 
tance is  traveled  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  cases  of  severe  night- 
mare, note  is  taken  of  the  seeming  duration  of 
the  suffering.  The  Count  de  Lavalette,  sleep- 
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fag  painfully  in  prison  in  troublous  times,  dream- 
ed that  he  stood  alone  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  at 
black  midnight.  A dismal  and  depressing  sound 
began  to  fill  the*  air.  All  at  once,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  street,  he  saw  a troop  of  horse  ap- 
proaching him,  horses  and  men  all  flayed.  The 
riders  held  torches  in  their  hands,  which  shed  a 
fitful  glare  on  their  skinless  faces  and  bloody 
mnscles.  Their  eyes  rolled  fearfully  in  their 
sockets,  and  their  mouths  opened  to  the  jaw- 
bone on  either  side.  Pale  and  disheveled  wo- 
men appeared  at  the  windows,  and  filled  the  air 
with  piteous  groans.  The  Count,  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  tried  to  fly,  but,  as  usual  in  night- 
mare, found  that  he  had  no  command  over  his 
limbs,  and  was  rooted  to  the  Bpot.  For  five 
hours  the  procession  of  flayed  horsemen  con- 
tinued, each  rider  as  he  passed  casting  baleful 
looks  at  the  dreamer.  They  were  followed  by 
troops  of  artillery,  the  caissons  covered  with 
bleeding  and  quivering  corpses.  Almost  choked 
by  his  sensations,  the  dreamer  was  gasping  for 
breath  when  the  great  iron  gates  of  the  prison 
in  which  he  lay  closed  with  a clang  which  woke 
him.  It  was  two  or  three  minutes  past  twelve, 
and  the  guard  had  just  been  relieved.  He  then 
remembered  that  Wore  falling  asleep  he  had 
heard  the  gate  open  at  midnight  precisely  to 
admit  the  relief.  He  had  been  about  two  min- 
utes asleep. 

What  is  the  use  of  dreams?  is  a question 
which  philosophers  and  gossips  have  vainly  tried 
to  answer  any  time  these  two  thousand  years. 
When  dreams  were  admitted  to  be  inspired  from 
Heaven  the  answer  was  easy ; but  when  the  Fa- 
thers proved  that  the  devil  inspired  dreams  too, 
good  people  were  in  a quandary.  Mercntio 
might  say — 

“They  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 

Begot  of  nothing  bnt  vain  fantasy, 

Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 

And  more  Inconstant  than  the  wind  who  wooa 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north.’’ 

But  honest  dreamers  have  always  had  a hanker- 
ing notion  that  they  meant  something.  Were 
not  the  old  books  full  of  wise  dreams — of  dreams 
which  gave  warning  of  danger — of  dreams  which 
pointed  out  the  royal  road  to  fortune — of  dreams 
which  revealed  deadly  secrets?  To  this  day 
are  there  not  thousands  of  young  maidens  and 
soft  boys  who  vex  their  memory  in  trying  to  re- 
member their  dreams,  and  to  interpret  them  by 
the  old  rule — 

“For  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,  my  dearf* 

There  lived,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  at, 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere,  a laborious  old  heathen 
named  Artemidorus,  who  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  collect  accounts  of  dreams,  and  re- 
ports of  dream-interpreters.  What  he  learned 
he  told  in  a book  called  “Oneirocritica,”  which 
was  published  once  or  twice  in  the  early  days 
of  printing,  and  nothing  worth  mentioning  has 
since  been  added  to  the  science.  Modem  ma- 
gicians, and  the  knaves  who  cozen  simple  rus- 
tics under  pretense  of  interpreting  their  dreams, 


derive  what  little  learning  they  possess  from 
modern  abridgments  of  Artemidorus.  Whether 
the  learned  Ephesian  was  worth  robbing  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  decide.  Bayle  says  that 
every  dream  which  ho  undertakes  to  interpret  is 
susceptible  of  a precisely  opposite  interpretation. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  rules  for  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  dreams  have  been  so  long  accepted 
as  sound  that  some  of  them  may  be  worth  tran- 
scribing even  at  this  day. 

Be  it  known,  then,  young  and  anxious  dream- 
ers, that  if  you  dream  of  angling,  trouble  awaits 
you ; if  of  apes,  beware  of  secret  enemies ; if, 
being  a lady,  yon  dream  you  have  a beard,  you 
shall  speedily  be  married ; if  being  a boy,  yon 
have  the  like  dream,  yon  shall  soon  make  your 
way  in  the  world ; if  you  dream  of  bees,  it  sig- 
nifies profit  and  wealth,  unless  they  sting  you 
(which  they  generally  do  in  dreams),  in  which 
case  beware  of  vexation  and  trouble.  If  you 
dream  you  are  buried,  you  shall  be  rich ; if  of 
card-playing,  you  shall  lose  money,  but  succeed 
in  love ; if  of  a cat,  beware  of  a thief;  if  of 
chickens,  beware  of  loss  and  damage ; if  of  deer, 
you  will  have  a fight  or  lawsuit ; if  of  the  devil, 
you  will  probably  be  persecuted  by  Government ; 
if  of  drinking  warm  water,  you  are  in  a bad  way, 
and  nothing  can  be  worse,  unless  you  dream  of 
drinking  vinegar,  in  which  case  you  had  better 
give  up  at  once : white  wine  and  milk  are  the 
only  tipple  for  dreamers,  for  they  mean  health 
and  prosperity.  If  you  dream  of  an  eagle,  you 
shall  be  promoted,  unless  the  bird  lights  on  your 
head,  in  which  case  you  had  better  get  measured 
for  your  coffin  at  once;  if  of  eggs,  you  shall 
have  profit,  unless  they  are  broken,  when  they 
mean  loss ; if  of  washing  yonr  face,  you  are  go- 
ing to  repent  of  your  sins ; if  of  pleasant  fields, 
you  are  going  to  be  well  married;  if  of  figs, 
you  shall  have  joy  and  pleasure ; if  of  torches, 
your  love  shall  be  crowned  with  joy ; if  of  ap- 
ples, you  shall  live  long;  if  of  cherries,  you 
shall  be  crossed  in  love ; if  of  frogs,  you  will  be 
bored  by  babblers ; if  of  the  funeral  of  a great 
man,  you  are  going  to  inherit  property ; if  of 
goats,  don't  think  of  going  to  sea ; if  of  gold, 
expect  joy  and  honor,  unless  in  your  dream  you 
are  troubled  to  know  where  to  put  your  money, 
which  signifies  that  your  wife  will  rob  you.  If 
a man  dreams  he  is  hafiged,  he  is  sure  to  pros- 
per. No  dream,  on  the  whole,  is  better  than 
this ; all  authorities  agree  that  hanging  implies 
honor,  wealth,  and  fame.  If  you  dream  of  hun- 
ger, expect  wealth ; if  of  keys,  you  will  shortly 
fly  into  a rage ; if  of  killing  a man,  your  busi- 
ness will  increase ; if  of  knives,  you  will  have 
a “sharp,  short,  and  decisive”  quarrel;  if  of  a 
dark-lantern,  beware  of  poverty ; if  of  lawsuits, 
you  shall  have  trouble,  anger,  and  expense ; if 
a lion,  you  shall  meet  a great  soldier ; if  of  a 
looking-glass,  you  shall  have  children  if  you  arc 
married,  and  a mate,  if  you  are  single ; if  of  a 
mare,  you  will  shortly  espouse  a “beautiful 
young  woman  who  will  be  delightful  and  com- 
fortable to  you;”  if  of  marriage,  beware  of 
sicknefw  and  even  death;  if  of  woods,  valleys, 
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and  mountains,  you  will  have  trouble ; if  of  mu- 
sic, you  may  expect  good  news ; if  of  your  nose, 
expect  an  increase  of  wisdom,  but  if  you  dream 
that  your  nose  is  off,  you  are  in  a bad  way  in- 
deed, and  your  wife  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  It  is  unlucky  to  dream  of  a nosegay,  but  a 
great  thing  to  dream  of  onions,  which  mean  hid- 
den treasure,  or  of  nuts,  which  imply  fortune. 
If  you  dream  ofr  oysters,  you  shall  suffer  from 
hunger;  if  of  partridges,  avoid  your  lady  ac- 
quaintances, or  they  will  do  you  a mischief ; if 
of  peaches,  you  will  not  need  a doctor;  if  of 
pigeons,  you  will  be  happy  at  home,  unless  the 
pigeons  are  wild,  in  which  case  they  mean  fast 
ladies,  and  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  them 
the  better.  When  a man  dreams  of  falling  over 
a precipice  he  had  best  insure  his  property  at 
once  with  a good  company ; when  of  a pine-tree, 
you  arc  going  to  be  idle ; when  of  a rainbow, 
your  circumstances  are  going  to  change,  and  if 
poor,  you  are  to  be  rich,  and  vice  versa ; when 
of  riding  on  horseback,  you  will  come  to  shame ; 
when  of  silk,  you  will  win  honor ; when  of  sil- 
ver, you  wiH  lose  money ; when  of  wasps,  you 
will  be  envied;  when  of  writing,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  indicted,  and  if  you  are  guilty,  you  had 
better  lose  no  time  in  making  your  way  to  some 
country  with  which  we  have  no  extradition 
treaty. 

The  Turks,  great  dreamers  in  their  way,  had 
their  own  system  of  dream-reading,  which  is  at 
least  as  well  worth  attention  as  the  Critica  of  Ar- 
temidorus.  They  say  that  if  you  dream  of  roast 
meat,  you  will  have  little  profit  and  much  care; 
if  of  a plastered  house,  you  will  soon  be  in  your 
tomb ; if  of  oranges,  you  will  have  virtuous  chil- 
dren ; if  of  shaving,  you  will  come  to  grief ; if 
of  whiskers,  you  will  run  in  debt ; if  of  marry- 
ing a little  dark  girl,  you  will  marry  a rich  wo- 
man who  will  soon  die ; if  of  a black  mare,  you 
will  win  a wealthy  bride ; if  of  killing  an  ass, 
you  will  discover  treasure ; and  so  on.  The 
principle  most  strongly  enforced  by  the  Moslem 
dream  critics  is  this : If  you  wake  and  remem- 
ber that  you  have  dreamed,  be  careful,  before 
you  arise  or  try  to  collect  your  dreams,  to  spit 
on  the  left  side  and  pray  for  the  protection  of 
Allah.  This  will  neutralize  many  evil  dreams. 

An  old  rule,  which  has  given  comfort  to  many 
a forlorn  damsel,  teaches  young  women  how  to 
foresee  the  husbands  they  shall  have.  They 
must  sleep  in  another  county,  and  fasten  the 
left  garter  round  the  right  limb,  leaving  on  the 
stocking,  and  knit  it  in  its  place  with  five  knots. 
Before  sleeping  they  must  repeat  the  following 
words: 

“This  knot  I knit 
To  know  the  thing  I know  not  yet, 

That  I may  see 

The  man  that  shall  my  husband  be. 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears,  * 

And  what  he  does  all  days  and  years." 

If  this  will  be  carefully  obeyed  the  young 
lady,  we  are  told,  is  sure  to  see  in  her  dream 
her  future  husband,  bearing  about  him  some 
implement  of  his  trade.  If  he  is  a soldier,  he 


will  have  his  sword  drawn ; if  a doctor,  he  will 
be  seen  preparing  a mild  purge ; if  a tailor,  he 
will  probably  hold  his  shears  and  cast  a know- 
ing glance  at  the  lady’s  skirt;  if  a sea-captain, 
he  will  be  bawling  about  “Luff!”  and  “Port 
there !”  through  a speaking-trumpet,  etc.,  etc. 

Gradgrind,  who  despises  all  these  dream- 
readings,  and  who,  when  he  remembers  his 
dreams,  gruffly  observes  to  himself:  “ Ah,  that 
was  the  fried  oysters ;”  or  “that  was  the  lobster 
salad  I swallowed  at  3 a.m.  at  Jones’s  Ball,”  is 
still  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  some  use  in 
dreams.  For,  says  he,  it  is  of  dreams  as  of 
wine,  in  somnio  veritas . In  dreams  rogues  dream 
of  cheating ; pugilists  of  fisticuffs ; Captain 
Wirz  of  blood-hounds;  Breckinridge  of  per- 
jury; Lothario  of  illicit  love ; Jenkins  of  pret- 
ty waiter-girls ; Peter  O’Leum  of  flowing  wells ; 
Maretzek  of  crowded  audiences.  Every  man 
dreams  of  that  which  most  closely  touches  him. 
If,  therefore,  any  person  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ment is  in  doubt  with  regard  to  his  natural  im- 
pulses he  can  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  his 
dreams.  They  will  tell  him  the  truth  regard- 
ing himself,  and  enable  him  to  realize  the  max- 
im of  the  stories.  Many  religious  persons,  of 
Btrong  conscientiousness,  have  thus  turned  their 
dreams  to  good  account  as  an  infallible  mirror 
of  their  inmost  thoughts. 

A still  greater  number  of  persons,  fortified  by 
Biblical  precedent,  are  believers  in  dream-warn- 
ings. To  pass  over  the  cases  reported  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  warn- 
ing His  servants  by  means  of  dreams,  it  would 
be  easy  to  recapitulate  a thousand  fairly-attested 
modem  cases,  in  which  the  future  appears  to 
have  been  revealed  in  dreams.  To  cite  a few 
only.  William  Penn  relates  that  on  a visit  to 
Lady  Dean,  wife  of  Admiral  Dean,  her  lady- 
ship described  a dream  she  had  had  of  her  hus- 
band the  Admiral.  He  was  walking  his  quar- 
ter-deck, giving  animated  instructions  to  his 
officers,  when  a cannon-ball  struck  him  and 
drove  his  arm  into  his  side.  Forty-eight  hours 
afterward  Lady  Dean  received  the  news  that  her 
husband  had  in  effect  perished  in  precisely  the 
manner  described.  The  Governor  of  Dover 
had  a warning  in  a dream  to  arrest  and  detain 
a certain  man  who  would  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  a pass  to  visit  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  man  appeared  in  due  course,  and 
was  detained  by  the  Governor  greatly  to  his  as- 
tonishment. His  companions  set  sail  in  the 
packet  for  Calais;  a storm  came  on,  and  they 
were  all  drowned.  The  man  who  was  saved  by 
being  detained  was  Dr.  Harvey,  who  afterward 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Lady 
D’Acre  had  a nephew  staying  with  her  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond.  He  was  to  go  one  morning 
with  three  or  four  friends  to  Inchkeith  to  fish. 
On  the  night  previous  Lady  D’Acre  woke  her 
husband  with  a scream,  saying:  “The  boat  is 
sinking;  oh,  save  them!”  Having  composed 
herself  to  sleep,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  she 
awoke  again  in  agony,  crying,  “I  see  the  boat 
is  going  down  ! ” Her  husband  soothed  her,  and 
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again  she  fell  asleep.  A third  time  she  'sprang 
up  in  bed,  screaming:  “The  boat  is  sunk,  they 
are  all  lost ! ” Struck  by  the  third  repetition  of 
so  fearful  a dream  she  arose,  threw  on  her  wrap- 
ping-gown, went  to  her  nephew’s  room,  and  ex- 
torted of  him  a promise  that  he  would  not  go  on 
the  fishing-party.  He  did  not  go ; and  his  com- 
panions, who  went,  were  all  drowned. 

Adam  Rogers,  a small  inn-keeper  at  Portlaw, 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  dreamed  that  at  a par- 
ticular spot  on  the  road  near  his  house,  he  saw 
two  travelers  walking,  one  small  and  sickly  the 
other  large  and  powerful.  He  had  barely  taken 
notice  of  them  when  he  saw  the  small  man  mur- 
der his  companion.  The  shock  woke  him.  He 
mentioned  the  dream  to  his  wife,  and  afterward 
to  his  parish  priest.  Next  afternoon  he  was 
filled  with  consternation  at  seeing  the  two  iden- 
tical men  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  dream  enter 
his  inn.  The  small  sickly  man  had  a meek  ap- 
pearance, and  carried  a considerable  sum  of 
money  on  his  person  ; the  large  man  had  a fero- 
cious countenance,  and  appeared  to  be  penni- 
less. Impressed  by  his  dream,  when  the  trav- 
elers arose  to  go  Rogers  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  small  man  to  remain  overnight  at  his  inn, 
but  did  not  succeed.  The  pair  departed  to- 
gether, and  next  day,  at  the  place  seen  by 
Rogers  in  his  dream,  the  body  of  the  smaller 
man  was  found  almost  hacked  to  pieces.  His 
assassin  had  rifled  his  pockets  and  even  taken 
some  of  his  clothes.  Rogers  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  the  police,  chase  was  given,  and 
the  large  ferocious  man  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  On  the  trial  Rogers 
gave  his  evidence,  specifying  the  dress  of  the 
two  men  with  such  particularity  that  the  prisoner 
asked  him  how  ho  came  to  take  such  particular 
notice  of  two  casual  strangers  ? 

“I  had  a particular  reason,"  replied  Rogers, 
“ but  I’m  ashamed  to  mention  it." 

The  Court  insisting  he  should  state  the  rea- 
son, he  told  them  his  dream,  and  produced  the 
parish  priest  to  whom  he  had  related  it  before 
the  murder.  It  had  much  weight  with  the  jnry, 
and  after  the  sentence  the  culprit  confessed  that 
it  was  accurate  in  every  particular. 

The  vicar  of  an  English  parish  lost  his  son,  a 
fine  young  man  of  seventeen.  Two  nights  after 
the  funeral  the  father  dreamed  that  his  son  was 
rising  from  his  coffin  with  his  shroud  spotted 
with  blood,  and  crying:  “Father,  father!  come 
and  defend  me !"  He  awoke  in  a profuse  per- 
spiration ; but  composing  himself  to  sleep,  had 
the  same  dream  repeated — the  dead  boy  crying 
aloud:  “Father!  they  are  mangling  my  body 
in  my  coffin  !*  Struck  by  this  repetition  of  so 
baleful  a dream,  the  vicar  arose,  and  at  day- 
light went  to  the  sexton’s  or  clerk’s  for  the  keys 
of  the  vault.  The  clerk  excused  himself,  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  keys  had  been  broken  in  the 
lock,  and  that  his  son  had  gone  to  the  black- 
smith’s to  have  the  lock  picked.  This  story 
Aggravated  the  vicar’s  solicitude.  Impelled  by 
the  worst  misgivings,  he  procured  men  and 
crow-bars  and  beat  in  the  door  of  the  vanlt. 


Within  a horrible  tale  was  revealed.  The  dead 
boy’s  coffin  had  been  taken  from  the  recess 
where  it  had  been  laid,  and  placed  on  the  brick 
floor.  The  lid  had  been  unscrewed,  and  the 
body  was  exposed  to  view ; the  head  had  been 
raised,  the  broad  ribbon  which  sustained  the 
lower  jaw  had  been  removed,  and  the  vicar  saw 
with  a horror  which  can  be  imagined  that  his 
son’s  teeth,  which  were  very  fine  and  white, 
had  all  been  extracted.  In  those  days  dentists 
! used  dead  men’s  teeth. 

In  Burton’s  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  a 
case,  of  the  year  1881,  is  mentioned  in  which 
the  ends  of  justice  are  said  to  have  been  fur- 
thered by  a dream.  A Highlander  was  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  a peddler.  It  was  important 
to  discover  what  the  murderer  had  done  with 
the  pack.  A village  tailor  named  Frazer  there- 
upon volunteered  to  show  where  the  pack  was, 
and  when  interrogated  as  to  the  source  of  his 
knowledge,  said  that  he  had  dreamed  of  the 
murder,  and  that  a voice  had  declared  to  him : 

“The  merchant’s  pack  is  lying  in  a cairn  of 
stones  near  the  M'Leod’s  house." 

In  an  American  court,  at  the  present  day,  . 
such  evidence  would  be  likely  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  witness  knew  more  about  the 
crime  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  The 
Scotch  court  and  jury  paid  much  attention  to 
the  dream,  and  other  more  substantial  evidence 
being  adduced  M‘Leod  was  duly  hanged. 

The  mother  of  T.  Noel  Paton  dreamed  that 
she  was  standing  iii  a long  gallery  with  her  hus- 
band by  her  side,  and  her  children  ranged  around 
her,  evidently  waiting  for  something  to  appear. 
That  something  soon  came,  in  the  shape  of  a 
little,  crooked  old  man,  whom  Mrs.  Paton  at 
once  recognized  as  Death.  He  bore  not  a 
scythe  but  an  axe,  with  which  he  clove  to  the 
ground  two  daughters  of  the  family,  and  then 
disappeared.  Mrs.  Paton  awoke  in  agony,  and 
well  remembering  her  dream,  convinced  herself, 
that  her  children  were  to  be  murdered.  A dis- 
charged servant  of  her  husband’s  had  threatened 
the  family,  and  was  known  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Every  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  house  being  entered  by  night ; the  chil- 
dren were  closely  watched ; but  pending  all  these 
precautions,  scarlet-fever  broke  out  in  the  family, 
and  the  two  daughters  whom  Death  had  struck 
down  in  the  dream  were  in  effect  carried  off  by 
the  disease. 

It  would  be  easy  to  recite  hundreds  of  such 
cases.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  when  wc 
dream  of  drowning  we  must  not  go  to  sea ; and 
when  we  dream  of  murder  we  must  straightway 
have  somebody  arrested  ? By  no  means.  In 
a great  majority  of  the  well-authenticated  cases 
of  dream- warnings,  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  has 
been  dwelling  on  the  probability  of  the  event  be- 
fore sleep  occurred.  A man  fears  his  house  will  be 
burned,  dreams  it  is  burned,  and  finds  his  dream 
true.  An  anxious  mother  fears  that  her  son  will 
be  killed  in  battle,  dreams  she  sees  him  die,  and 
finds  her  dream  come  true,  when  she  learns  that 
he  and  three-fourths  of  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
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ment  have  actually  fallen.  A merchant  is  un- 
easy about  tbe  solvency  of  his  debtor,  dreams  he 
has  failed,  and  when  he  does  fail,  feels  that  he 
had  a dream- warning.  The  value  of  these  warn- 
ings would  be  more  accurately  seen  if  we  had 
any  record  of  unfulfilled  dreams.  But  when  a 
man  dreams  his  house  is  burned,  and  it  isn’t; 
that  his  son  is  dead,  and  he  turns  up  as  hearty 
as  ever ; that  his  debtor  fails,  and  he  pays  up  in 
full  principal  and  interest,  the  false  dreams  are 
forgotten.  It  is  only  the  odd  coincidences  of 
fancy  and  fact  which  are  remembered.  If,  as 
the  authorities  say,  each  dream  consumes  less 
than  five  seconds  of  time,  and  sleepers  are  never 
without  a dream  in  their  mind,  every  person  who 
sleeps  eight  hours  must  have  in  that  time  more 
that  5760  distinct  dreams  — over  twa  million 
dreams  in  a year.  Such  a number  will  almost 
admit  of  every  possible  future  casualty  being  fore- 
shadowed in  a dream . Some  few  out  of  so  great 
a number  must  surely  come  true,  and  these  alone 
are  likely  to  be  remembered. 

There  have  been  dreams  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  and  which  it  would  be  unwarrantable, 
in  the  present  condition  of  psychology,  to  dis- 
miss as  incredible.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
real  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the 
mind  that  we  must  be  careful  in  disbelieving. 
There  is  in  SwafFham  Church,  in  Norfolkshire, 
England,  a monument  to  a tinker  who  died  two 
or  three  centuries  since.  This  man  dreamed 
thrice  that  if  he  went  to  London  and  Btood  on 
London  Bridge  he  would  receive  information 
of  value.  Struck  by  the  dream  he  packed  up  a 
few  clothes,  journeyed  to  London — a severe  un- 
dertaking in  those  days — and  took  up  his  station  on 
London  Bridge,  where  he  kept  watch  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  was  accosted  by 
a passer-by,  to  whom,  in  mortification  of  soul, 
he  imparted  his  dream.  The  stranger  smiled 
and  said : 

“You  had  better  go  home,  and  hereafter  pay 
no  attention  to  your  dreams.  I myself,  were  I 
disposed  to  put  faith  in  such  things,  might  even 
now  be  making  a journey  to  a place  called  SwafF- 
liarn,  in  Norfolk ; for  I dreamed  three  times  this 
week  that  under  an  apple-tree,  in  a garden  on 
the  north  side  of  that  town,  I should  find  a lot 
of  money ; but  I have  something  better  to  do 
than  to  pay  attention  to  such  fancies.  Better  go 
home  and  attend  to  your  business,  my  friend.” 

The  tinker  went  home,  repaired  to  the  spot 
indicated,  dug,  and  unearthed  an  iron  chest  full 
of  money.  On  the  chest  was  an  inscription, 
which,  being  deciphered,  read : 

“ Where  this  stood 
Is  another  twice  as  good." 

Needless  to  say  that  the  tinker  dng  again,  un- 
earthed a pot  twice  as  large  as  the  first,  fall  of 
gold  coin,  became  a leading  citizen  of  the  place, 
and  built  a new  chancel  to  the  church. 

A bishop  of  Gloucester  testifies  that  the  mur- 
derers of  a Mr.  Stockden,  who  was  assassinated 
in  his  own  house  and  robbed,  were  discovered 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who 
dreamed  of  them  and  of  the  place  where  they 


were.  'She  seems  to  have  had  a separate  dream 
about  each  of  them — there  were  four  or  five  con- 
cerned in  the  deed — and  on  each  occasion  she 
was  shown  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
found.  Guided  by  her  information  the  police 
took  them  all,  and  they  were  tried,  found  guilty, 
and,  after  confession,  duly  executed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  the  story  of  a Scotch 
land-owner  who  was  sued  for  tithes  by  a noble 
family.  The  land-owner  was  convinced  that  bis 
father  had  paid  a large  sum  in  commutation  of 
these  tithes ; but  he  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  among  his  father’s  papers,  and,  after 
much  fruitless  search,  started  to  Edinburgh  to 
settle  the  case.  On  the  way  he  dreamed  that 
his  father  appeared  to  him,  and  explained  the 
matter. 

“You  are  right,  my  son,”  said  the  father; 
“I  did  pay  off  these  tithes,  and  the  papers  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr. , who  was  then  an  at- 

torney, but  has  now  retired  from  business!  and 
is  living  at  Inveresk.  ” 

The  son  had  never  heard  of  Mr. ; but 

he  hastened  to  Inveresk,  found  the  retired  at- 
torney, and  got  the  papers. 

Assuming  that  Sir  Walter  told  the  truth  when 
he  said  that  the  son  had  never  heard  of  the  ex- 
attorney before,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain this  and  many  similar  dreams  which  might 
be  cited,  except  upon  the  theory  that  “second- 
sight”  does  occ;isionally  mix  with  dreams. 

It  is  well  known  to  physicians  that  patients 
in  delirinm,  and  people  who  talk  in  their  sleep, 
seldom  tell  secrets.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
novels : in  such  works  the  hero  and  heroine  in- 
variably let  slip  the  fatal  words  in  an  attack  of 
brain-fever  or  a troubled  dream.  But,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  iu  real  life,  a sort  of  instinct  protects 
dreamers  and  delirious  persons  from  indiscre- 
tions. There  are  exceptions,  however.  A man 
was  murdered  in  a brewery.  No  clew  to  the 
murderer  could  be  obtained,  and  for  seven  years 
the  dreadful  secret  was  undiscovered.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  two  of  the  workmen  in  the  brew- 
ery were  sleeping  together.  One  of  them,  groan- 
ing in  his  sleep,  said, 

“ It  is  now  full  seven  years  ago.” 

“ What  was  seven  years  ago  ?”  asked  his  com- 
panion, who  was  awake,  and  probably  thought 
tbe  other  was  awake  likewise. 

“ I put  him,”  replied  the  murderer,  very  dis- 
tinctly, “ under  the  boiling  vat.” 

Horror-stricken,  the  recipient  of  this  startling 
confidence  immediately  imparted  it  to  a magis- 
trate ; an  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  mur- 
derer was  arrested,  and  convicted  of  the  crime. 

For  all  this,  detectives  don’t  rely  much  on 
making  prisoners  talk  in  their  deep.  An  in- 
stinctive cunning  always  checks  them  when  list- 
eners expect  them  to  tell  secrets. 

A very  curious  case,  touching  the  responsi- 
bility of  persons  for  acts  committed  in  a dream, 
was  decided  not  long  since  in  England.  A 
woman  dreamed  her  house  was  on  fire,  and  to 
save  her  child  threw  it  out  of  window.  It  was 
killed.  She  was  arrested,  and  committed  for 
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trial  by  the  magistrate,  who*  took  the  ground 
that  to  release  her  even  on  bail  would  consti- 
tute a dangerous  precedent,  as  every  murderer 
might  plead  that  he  did  the  deed  in  his  sleep. 
The  Recorder,  however,  charged  the  Grand  Jury 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  she  committed 
the  act  in  an  honest  desire  to  save  the  child’s 
life,  she  ought  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  criminal 
intent,  and  they  accordingly  threw  out  the  bill 
against  her.  Here  is  a chance  for  the  next  young 
lady  who  is  jilted  and  murders  her  lover.  She 
must  plead  she  did  it  in  her  sleep. 

An  ingenious  French  psychologist  submitted 
to  various  experiments  with  a view  to  test  the 
external  causes  of  dreams.  Taking  plenty  of 
exercise,  he  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  and  his  as- 
sistant then  went  to  work.  After  each  experi- 
ment the  dreamer  was  awaked,  and  told  his 
dream  before  the  assistant  revealed  what  had 
been  done  to  cause  it.  The  following  were  among 
the  results : 

1.  His  nose  and  lips  were  tickled  with  a feath- 
er. He  dreamed  that  he  was  subjected  to  hor- 
rible tortures,  and  the  skin  torn  from  his  cheeks 
and  lips. 

2.  A match  was  lit  close  to  his  face.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  a ship  of  war,  and  that 
the  magazine  exploded. 

3.  His  neck  was  pinched.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  blistered,  and  had  a distinct  recollection 
of  the  doctor  who  applied  the  blister. 

4.  A hot  iron  was  held  near  his  face.  He 
dreamed  of  the  Chauffeurs , a gang  of  robbers 
who  used  to  extort  money  from  people  by  burn- 
ing their  feet  with  hot  irons.  Passing  on  from 
this,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Madame  D’Abrantes,  who  describes 
the  Chauffeurs, 

5.  A drop  of  water  was  made  to  fall  on  his 
forehead.  He  dreamed  of  intense  thirst  and  of 
Italy. 

6.  A light  surrounded  by  red  paper  was  passed 
before  his  eyes.  He  dreamed  he  was  at  sea  in 
a terrible  storm,  and  went  over  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  a storm  he  had  really  seen  at  sea. 

An  officer  in  the  Louisburg  expedition,  in  the 
lost  century,  could  be  made  to  dream  almost  any 
thing  by  whispering  in  his  ear.  He  was  made 
to  fight  a duel,  and  actually  fired  a pistol  that 
was  placed  in  his  hand.  He  was  told  he  had 
fallen  overboard,  when  he  began  to  struggle 
violently.  He  was  then  told  that  a shark  was 
pursuing  him,  and  that  he  must  dive  for  his 
life.  He  instantly  sprang  from  his  bed  to  the 
floor,  bruising  himself  severely,  and  awakening 
himself  of  course.  While  sleeping  in  a tent  he 
was  made  to  believe  he  was  in  action,  and  that 
the  enemy’s  fire  was  very  hot.  One  after  an- 
other ho  was  told  that  his  comrades  were  fall- 
ing ; at  last  he  was  assured  that  the  man  next 
to  himself  had  been  hit,  whereupon  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  ran  out  of  the  tent,  and  stumbled 
over  the  tent-ropes. 

If  this  officer  had  taken  the  precaution  of  con- 
suming a small  quantity  of  aniseed  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,  he  might  perhaps  have  escaped  his 


tormentors.  There  are  doctors  who  say  that 
aniseed  is  a preventive  of  nightmare. 

Man  enjoys  no  monopoly  of  dreaming.  Horses, 
dogs,  birds,  and  probably  all  manner  of  animals 
dream. 

“The  etaghounSs,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 

And  urged  in  dreams  the  forest  race 
From  Teviot  stone  to  Eskdale  Moor.” 

Yonng  dogs  while  teething  dream  most  painful- 
ly, and  seem  very  subject  to  nightmare.  Their 
grandfather,  meanwhile,  lying  on  the  watch  in 
his  kennel,  or  by  the  hall-door,  will  dream  of 
midnight  intruders,  spring  up,  dart  off  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  presently 
return  with  a sheepish  expression  of  counte- 
nance, saying  mutely  as  plain  as  face  can  speak : 

“Toot!  toot!  What  a fool  I was!  I’ve 
been  dreaming  again.” 

Cows  while  suckling  a calf  are  subject  to  ex- 
citing dreams,  which  often  wake  them,  and 
cause  them  to  dash  about  in  frenzy  in  their 
stall  or  shed.  Dryden  tells  us  that 

“The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat.1* 
And  the  author  of  the  “Domestic  Habits  of 
Birds”  asserts  that  he  has  heard  many  song- 
birds sing  sweetly,  though  in  a subdued  key, 
when  they  were  manifestly  asleep.  It  is  even 
said  that  fish  dream,  and  that  the  ground-shark 
may  occasionally,  in  delicious  slumber,  take  an 
imaginary  bite  out  of  a fat  man’s  leg. 


OLIVE  WEST. 

THE  snow  lay  every  where — a white  light 
over  all  the  landscape — but  Olive  West 
did  not  see  it,  though  she  looked  steadily 
out  of  the  window  with  her  dusky,  brooding 
eyes.  She  saw  instead  a very  different  scene : 
an  old  brown  house,  with  a meadow  in  front, 
sloping  greenly  to  the  eastward;  a hill  rising 
behind  it  to  the  west;  and  toward  the  south 
farm  lands  stretching  far  and  away.  Over  this 
scene  a June  sun  burned.  Along  the  fences 
grew  flaming  scarlet  lilies,  and  honey-suckle 
loved  by  vagrant  bees.  Strawberries  wild  and 
sweet  were  ripe  in  the  meadow,  and  she  had 
been  out  to  gather  them,  and  was  walking  slow- 
ly home,  the  sunshine  in  her  hair,  her  eyes  up- 
lifted— shy  eyes  then,  with  hope  smiling  where 
memory  brooded  now — and  on  her  cheeks  swift 
flushes  answering  the  low  words  of  one  walking 
beside  her. 

That  was  her  last  happy  day. 

That  night,  like  a bolt  shot  from  a clear  sky, 
ruin  fell.  How  well  she  remembered  the  long 
summer  twilight  through  which  she  sat  waiting 
for  her  father  coming  home.  She  was  his  house- 
keeper. They  lived  alone,  they  two,  with  a man 
and  his  wife  as  help  to  manage,  the  farm  and 
serve  in  the  kitchen.  The  hum  of  their  voices 
came  to  her  for  a while,  os  she  sat  alone ; but 
when  the  twilight  was  over  and  the  moon  had 
risen  she  heard  them  go  creaking  np  the  back- 
stairs to  bed ; and  still  she  sat  on,  alone  but  not 
lonely.  Once  or  twice  she  wondered  vaguely 
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why  her  father  was  so  late,  but  it  caused  her  no 
uneasiness.  Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  her 
first  love  dream — she  was  recalling  eveiy  word 
that  Mark  Rollins  had  said  that  day,  and  meet- 
ing again  the  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  whis- 
pered, 

“I  have  loved  you,  Olive,  ever  since  I can 
remember.” 

Her  pulses  thrilled  again  at  the  memory,  and 
she  felt  her  cheek  growing  hot  with  blushes. 
And  then  she  saw  her  father  fumbling  at  the 
gate.  Was  it  her  father  who  came  up  the  path 
so  slowly,  with  such  a bent  figure,  such  tired, 
halting  steps  ? It  was  not  like  cheery,  sanguine 
Jonathan  West  She  saw  his  face  clearly  in 
the  moonlight,  white  and  set,  with  a look  of 
awful  despair  hardening  every  lineament.  She 
crept  to  the  door  and  opened  it  noiselessly. 

“Father,”  she  said,  “what  is  the  matter? 
What  makes  you  look  so  ? Here  I am.  Come 
in  and  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

He  groped  toward  her  and  looked  at  her  with 
that  fixed,  dreadful  look. 

“It  is  ruin,”  he  gasped,  huskily — “ruin 
which  has  overtaken  you !” 

“Mark  Rollins!”  she  questioned.  She  ut- 
tered the  name  involuntarily,  and  then  was 
glad  that  ho  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 

“Ruin,  child !”  he  said  over  again,  in  a low, 
hoarse  whisper,  which  blent  vaguely  with  the 
desolate  croak  of  the  night-birds,  and  the  wind 
stirring  with  slow  motion  the  tree-boughs. 

And  then  be  sat  down  beside  her  and  told 
her  the  story  of  his  crime.  It  would  seem  a 
small  thing,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  defalca- 
tions, since  for  hundreds  of  thousands  it  was 
only  a matter  of  thousands.  Speculation  had 
tempted  him;  he  had  used  in  it  all  his  own 
ready  money,  and  then,  beguiled  beyond  his 
power  of  resistance  by  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  the  glittering  prizes  which  seemed 
always  just  within  his  reach,  he  had  appropria- 
ted some  ten  thousand  dollars — trust-money — 
belonging  to  the  manufacturing  Company  for 
which  he  was  at  once  treasurer  and  accountant. 
And  now  the  bubble  he  was  pursuing  had  burst, 
and  it  was  all  gone. 

Olive  drew  near  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  though  his  desperate  face  half  fright- 
ened her.  She  longed,  as  she  had  never  longed 
before,  for  the  mother  who  died  when  she  was 
a baby  to  help  her  bear  this  burden.  But  she 
knew  all  depended  upon  her ; she  must  be  his 
sole  comforter— stand  between  him  and  the  bot-  j 
tomless  gulf  of  utter  despair.  She  must  make 
him  feel,  first  of  all,  that  no  sorrow  or  crime 
could  separate  him  from  her  love.  She  bent 
over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  he  start- 
ed almost  as  if  her  touch  had  stung  him. 

“ Olive,"  he  cried,  44  you  must  not ! You  are 
pure  from  crime.  I have  ruined  you,  but  I will 
not  degrade  you.” 

“You  do  not,  father.  To  forsake  you  in 
your  trouble  is  the  only  thing  that  could  degrade 
me.  And  I understand  it  all.  I know  you  did 
not  mean  to  sin.  You  felt  sure  of  paying  the 


money  back,  and  you  did  not  realize  what  yon 
were  doing.” 

He  looked  up  at  her,  his  face  lightening  a 
little. 

“I  thought  no  one  wonld  understand  that 
but  God.  The  world  won't  judge  me  as  you 
do,  Olive.  There's  nothing  I can  do  now  to 
bring  matters  out  right.  I've  made  out  a deed 
of  this  place  to  the  Company,  which  I shall  leave 
here,  directed  to  Squire  Penrose.  They  may 
sell  to  the  best  advantage  they  can — farm  and 
house  and  furniture.  But  things  seldom  fetch 
what  they're  worth  at  auction,  and  the  full  val- 
ue of  it  all  won't  much  more  than  half  make 
their  loss  good.  There’s  nothing  for  it  but  to 
run  away.  I must  be  well  out  of  Derry  before 
daybreak.  I'll  get  every  thing  ready,  and  then 
call  up  Job  Lee  and  his  wife  and  sign  the  deed 
with  them  for  witnesses.” 

4 4 Going  away ! Must  we  go  ?” 

44 1 must  You  don’t  want  to  see  me  in 
State  Prison,  Olive?  Old  Rollins  is  a stem 
man,  and  he  wouldn’t  show  me  much  mercy. 
I must  go  into  hiding — with  a mark  on  my  fore- 
head as  black  as  Cain’s.  I think  every  one  who 
looks  at  me  will  know  what  I have  done.” 

Olive  thought  just  once  of  Mark  Rollins  and 
the  words  he  had  said  that  day.  Then  she  re- 
membered that  his  father  was  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Derry  Falls  Company,  and  would 
be  the  heaviest  loser.  Between  her  and  Mark 
she  felt  that  all  would  be  over  in  any  case.  She 
looked  into  the  despairing  face  before  her  and 
answered, 

44  Well,  father,  we  will  go.  Have  we  money 
enough  for  a journey?” 

“Yes,  I have  two  hundred  dollars,  which  I 
put  aside  when  I began  to  fear  the  worst  might 
be  coming.  That  sum  won’t  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  Company,  and  it  may  save  me  from 
Weathersfield.  But  you  needn’t  go,  Olive. 
I've  no  right  to  ask  you.  No  one  here  in  Der- 
ry will  be  hard  enough  to  fling  my  crime  in  your 
face,  I think ; and  you  could  get  something  to 
do  here  and  live  comfortably.” 

She  took  his  hand  then  with  a strong  pressure 
of  encouragement,  and  said,  cheerfully : 

44  Father,  God  gave  us  to  each  other — let  us 
say  no  more  about  parting.  You  shall  see  that 
you  did  not  nourish  and  cherish  vour  motherless 
girl  all  these  years  for  nothing.  Come,  find  the 
things  you  want  to  take,  and  we’ll  get  ready.” 

Then  she  dragged  out  of  a store  closet  two 
strong,  old-fashioned  trunks,  and  began  to  pack 
them  with  nervous  haste.  In  an  hour  all  was 
done,  and  she  W'cnt  to  wake  Job  Lee  and  his 
wife. 

44  It’s  too  bad  to  call  you  up  after  your  day’s 
work,”  Mr.  West  said,  with  his  usual  gentle 
manner  when  they  came  down  stairs,  “but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I want  you  to  wit- 
ness a paper  I am  going  to  sign,  and  then,  Job, 

I shall  want  you  to  get  up  the  horses,  and  take 
Olive  and  me  and  those  two  trunks  ’cross  coun- 
try to  Pentonville  Station . We  are  going  away 
from  home  for  a while,  and  we  must  catch  the 
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early  Boston  train,  which  leaves  at  3 o'clock  in 
the  morning.” 

Job  Lee  stared  in  silent  wonder,  while  Olive 
blessed  secretly  the  phlegmatic  temperament 
which  kept  him  from  asking  questions.  A 
shrewd  intuition  made  Mrs.  Lee  silent  also. 
She  only  said,  “God  bless  you!”  even  when 
Olive  kissed  her  good-by;  and  she  saw  them 
6tart  away  from  the  door  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  deed  had  been  signed,  sealed  up,  and  care- 
fully directed  to  Squire  Penrose,  the  village 
lawyer. 

That  ride  ’cross  country,  between  one  o’clock 
and  three  in  that  June  morning,  Olive  would 
never  forget.  Years  afterward  she  used  to  live 
it  over  in  her  dreams ; plodding  along  behind 
the  two  steady -going  farm -horses,  with  Job 
Lee  sitting  silent  in  front,  looming  gigantically 
through  the  gray  shadows,  and  her  father  silent 
beside  her.  Before  they  stopped  at  Pentonville 
the  morning  light  had  begun  to  flush  the  clouds, 
and  the  wide  meadows,  wet  with  dew,  and  the 
blue,  misty  hills  had  begun  to  shine  with  the 
splendors  of  the  coming  dawn.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  of  three  when  they  stopped  at  the  sta- 
tion ; and  Mr.  West,  after  the  trunks  had  been 
deposited  upon  the  platform,  advised  Job  to 
drive  back  at  once,  and  get  a little  rest  for  him- 
self and  the  horses  before  the  day's  work  began. 

The  man  obeyed  quietly ; and  when  they  had 
watched  him  out  of  sight  Olive  turned  to  her 
father : 

“ Are  we  going  to  Boston  ?” 

“No— to  New  York.  The  trains  pass  each 
other  here,  and  no  one  will  notice  which  we 
take.  We  will  pay  our  fare  in  the  cars ; and 
the  chief  risk  we  shall  have  to  run  is  that  the 
baggage-master  may  remember  where  he  checks 
for — though  in  the  crowd  that  is  not  likely.  We 
shall  have  time  enough,  too,  to  get  there  and 
get  settled  and  hid  away  before  any  one  could 
find  us.  There's  no  telegraph  - station  near 
Derry,  and  the  Company  may  not  discover  any 
thing  about  my  absence  till  toward  noon.  No, 
there's  not  much  risk.”  But  his  lips  turned 
white  even  while  he  was  thus  trying  to  re- 
assure himself  and  her,  and  the  blind  terror 
that  mastered  him  now  and  then  shook  him  in 
its  grasp. 

Just  then  a sleepy-looking  man  came  along 
jingling  his  checks ; and  among  half  a dozen 
people  who  were  waiting  for  the  two  trains  the 
Wests  got  their  trunks  labeled  for  New  York. 

Once  in  the  cars  all  the  man's  energy  seemed 
to  desert  him.  It  had  sustained  him  so  far 
through  the  details  of  a plan  matured  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  his  affairs  were  going 
wrong.  But  the  moment  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  he  fell  into  a dreary  silence, 
from  which  Olive  could  not  rouso  him.  His 
very  nature  seemed  changed  by  this  sudden, 
overwhelming  calamity.  He  had  been  cheer- 
ful, sanguine,  over -confident,  ready  to  talk; 
now  all  the  springs  of  hope  seemed  utterly 
quenched  in  him.  Stricken  down,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  rise.  They  were  a strange 


contrast — the  father  and  daughter — as  the  early 
June  sunshine  crept  in  at  the  window  and  found 
them  out.  His  head  was  bowed,  his  eyes  down- 
cast ; his  face  looked  flabby  and  irresolute,  with 
its  retreating  chin,  its  falling  under-lip,  its  care- 
lessly-cut features.  Hers  was  clear  in  its  lines 
as  that  of  some  old  statue.  The  features  straight, 
and  noble  yet  delicate,  the  flesh  firm,  the  skin 
pure ; the  dark-gray  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes, 
full  of  meaning.  You  could  trust  in  herand  make 
sure  that  she  would  never  be  found  wanting. 

In  that  long  car  ride,  beside  her  silent  father, 
she  went  over  all  the  past  in  her  own  mind ; 
then  buried  its  memory,  and  rolled  a stone  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  She  was  done  with 
that.  Henceforth  her  work  was  plain  enough. 

She  must  be  to  that  stricken,  cast  down  man 
beside  her  all  that  he  had  been  to  her  in  her 
motherless  girlhood.  Guilty  though  he  was, 
she  must  keep  him  from  despair — shelter  him  so 
in  her  love  that  he  would  gather  from  it  some 
faint  hint  of  that  better  love  which  shrinks  from 
no  sinner — which  seeks  and  saves  that  which  is 
lost. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  afternoon  the 
cars  stopped  at  New  York.  Olive  rejoiced  that 
there  were  still  four  hours  of  daylight  before 
her.  Besides  the  need  of  retirement  and  se- 
crecy, she  knew  that  for  them  there  must  be  no 
hotel  bills  to  eat  away  their  small  funds.  She 
bought  a paper  which  seemed  full  of  advertise- 
ments, and  made  her  father  sit  down  in  the  la- 
dies* room  while  she  looked  them  over.  She 
scanned  anxiously  the  rooms  to  let.  Two  or 
three  sounded  as  if  they  might  answer.  She  got 
a carriage,  took  him  and  their  trunks,  and  went 
to  the  first  place  on  her  list — a quiet  house  on 
Green  Street.  It  seemed  as  if  Providence  had 
guided  her.  She  found  there  just  the  rooms 
she  wanted — a bedroom  for  her  father,  and  a 
larger  one,  where  they  could  eat  and  sit,  and 
where  she  could  sleep  at  night  on  a wide  lounge ; 
to  be  hired,  moreover,  at  a rate  which  even  to 
her  country  notions  did  not  seem  exorbitant. 

She  engaged  them  at  once,  dismissed  her  car- 
riage, and  before  nightfall  began  to  feel  herself 
established  in  her  new  home.  The  demand 
upon  her  energies  seemed  to  call  new  forces  into 
existence,  developed  a sense  of  self-reliance  and 
power  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed.  Long 
after  Jonathan  West  was  sleeping  off  his  fa- 
tigue, forgetting  for  the  time,  perhaps,  his  mis- 
ery and  terror  and  despair,  his  daughter  lay 
busy  and  wide-awake  of  brain  in  the  next  room, 
forming  her  plans.  Something  must  bo  done 
at  once,  she  knew.  The  little  money  they  had 
on  hand  must  be  husbanded  for  a rainy  day. 

She  must  find  work  to  keep  them  until  her  fa- 
ther could  procure  employment — if  indeed  he 
were  ever  able  to  do  any  thing  again. 

Next  morning  she  started,  in  pursuance  of 
her  midnight  plans,  for  an  expedition  on  Broad- 
way. Just  below  Broome  Street  a placard  in  the 
window  of  a toy-shop  attracted  her  attention : 

Wanted — A Pxbson  op  Taste  and  Experience  to 
Dress  Dolls. 
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Taste  might  possibly  serve  instead  of  experi- 
ence, she  thought.  She  went  in  and  applied 
composedly  for  the  situation. 

“Any  reference ?”  was  the  first  inquiiy. 

“None.  I am  a stranger  in  the  city;  but 
if  you  would  let  me  take  home  one  doll,  I think  I 
could  bring  it  back  to  you  to-morrow  dressed  in 
a style  which  would  satisfy  you  as  to  my  ability.” 

The  shop-keeper  looked  at  her  a moment 
search ingly.  He  had  lived  so  long  in  New 
York  it  was  inevitable  that  his  first  thought 
should  be  whether  she  were  not  an  adventuress, 
with  designs  upon  his  property.  But  something 
in  the  clear  gray  eyes  which  met  his  refuted 
the  suspicion  silently.  At  any  rate  he  could 
afford  to  risk  one  doll  on  the  chance  of  securing 
a prize.  He  handed  her  one,  and  with  it  a roll 
of  pretty  materials,  took  her  address,  and  watched 
her  walk  modestly  away. 

She  remembered,  and  lived  it  all  over  again, 
this  morning  of  which  I have  told  you — stand- 
ing silently  by  the  window,  seeming  to  see  the 
glistening  snow,  but  seeing  instead  only  her 
past  life — remembered  the  nervous  eagerness 
with  which  sho  worked  that  day,  and  far  into 
the  night — the  honest  pride  of  achievement 
with  which  she  carried  her  work  home  the  next 
morning.  She  was  successful — I think  people 
like  her,  who  put  a little  of  their  own  life  into 
every  thing  they  do,  always  are.  She  found 
work  enough  and  good  pay — need  enough,  also, 
for  she  saw  presently  that  her  father  never  would 
be  able  to  do  any  thing  again.  The  crisis  which 
had  taken  from  him  his  own  self-respect  had  dried 
up  the  very  sap  and  juices  of  his  life.  He  was 
like  an  old  tree,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  set 
out  iu  new  soil.  Saplings  grow  so,  and  shake 
out  their  boughs  as  greenly  under  an  alien  sky, 
but  the  old  tree  withers  and  dies.  Jonathan 
West  was  stricken  by  no  disease — unless  it  were 
something  approaching  to  the  Swiss  home-sick- 
ness— but*  he  grew  daily  more  and  more  hope- 
less and  helpless.  A silent,  brooding  despair 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  him.  He  spoke 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  had  no  place  on  earth  or 
in  heaven. 

And  60  gradually  he  grew  weaker  and  weak- 
er, until  at  last  God  pitied  him  and  sent  the 
angel  of  death,  welcome  to  this  tired  soul,  yon 
would  have  thought,  as  ever  sleep  had  been  to 
his  tired  limbs  in  boyhood.  But  be  could  not 
trust  God’s  love,  and  so  he  shuddered  and 
shrank  as  he  felt  the  angel  drawing  nigh.  And 
now,  as  all  through  his  dreary  trouble,  Olive  was 
his  strength.  She  did  not  talk  to  him  very 
much,  or  try  to  feed  him  with  any  dry  husks  of 
dogmas — she  only  showed  him  more  and  more 
the  strength  and  fullness  of  her  love  — then 
asked  him,  at  the  last,  if  he  thought  the  Father 
of  all  could  be  less  pitiful,  less  loving  than  she, 
His  creature.  The  man’s  slow,  dull  eyes  turned 
on  her,  and  a gleam  of  longing  kindled  them 
for  a moment. 

“ If  I were  not  so  bad  I”  he  said,  humbly. 

“If  you  did  not  need  him  so  much  He 
might  not  love  you  so  well.  Do  you  think  He 


who  made  yon  does  not  understand  your  weak- 
ness, or  lacks  the  power  to  strengthen  you  with 
His  strength?” 

And  then  an  answering  gleam  kindled  again 
his  eyes  and  his  whole,  face,  till  it  seemed  to 
grow  into  a strange  nobility — a prophecy  of 
what  was  to  come — and  he  murmured : “ Lord. 

I believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief!” 

And  with  those  words  on  his  lips,  that  light 
on  his  face,  Death  drew  near  and  claimed  his 
own. 

Exalted  by  the  majesty  of  this  extreme  mo- 
ment, Olive  felt  at  first  no  touch  of  the  anguish 
of  her  desolation.  It  all  came  afterward,  when 
her  uplifted  mood  passed  away;  and,  sitting 
there  beside  her  dead,  she  began  to  realize  how 
utterly  alone  she  was,  and  how  suddenly  he  had 
left  her,  with  no  time  for  even  a word  of  good- 
by  or  of  blessing.  She  felt  then  like  the  weak- 
est of  bereaved  women — as  if  she  had  nothing 
more  to  live  for — as  if  her  work  in  life  were  all 
done. 

It  was  good  for  her,  perhaps,  that  when  the 
funeral  was  over  her  purse  was  well-nigh  emp- 
ty, and  she  had  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity 
to  urge  her  on.  But  her  heart  grew  sick  to-day, 
standing  at  the  window  seven  years  afterward, 
and  recalling  the  time  when  she  followed  her 
father  into  the  Valley  of  Shadows,  and  came 
back  to  the  jostling,  turbulent  highway  of  life 
without  him. 

There  had  not  been  much  in  her  experience 
6ince  then  to  remember— only  one  change.  A 
lady  who  had  for  a long  time  admired  her  neat 
handiwork  had  at  last  engaged  her  as  seam- 
stress in  her  own  family,  and  finding  her  wo- 
manly and  unpresuming,  had  made  an  humble 
friend  of  her.  This  was  how  she  chanced  to  be 
standing  at  the  window  of  that  great  house  on 
Long  Island,  looking  out  at  the  snow,  and  see- 
ing instead  all  this  long  panorama  of  her  past  life 
— her  senses,  too,  keenly  alive  to  an  undefined 
expectation. 

It  was  eight  years  and  over  since  she,  a girl 
of  seventeen,  had  ridden  away  from  Derry  with 
her  father,  and  taken  the  cars  at  Pcntonville 
in  the  June  morning  twilight— eight  years  and 
over,  and  in  all  this  time  she  had  heard  not  one 
word  of  the  old  home.  Until  yesterday  no  fa- 
miliar name  even  had  ever  been  spoken  in  her 
hearing.  She  had  been  in  the  sewing-room  with 
her  mistress,  doing  a delicate  piece  of  work  un- 
der Mrs.  Livingstone’s  own  supervision,  when 
the  son  of  the  house  lounged  in,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 

“Mother,”  he  had  said,  carelessly,  “Rollins 
is  coming  out  to-morrow.” 

“Mark  Rollins?’.’ 

“Yes.  You  know  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
persuade  him ; but  he  has  written  now  to  pro- 
pose coming  himself.  It’s  the  greatest  wonder 
that  he  has  found  the  time,  for  he  is  the  busiest 
lawyer  of  his  age  I know  of  in  New  York.” 

Olive  sat  still — she  did  not  speak.  No  one 
noticed,  probably,  the  fierce  color  which  she 
knew  flamed  on  her  cheeks,  and  which  she  tried 
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to  hide  by  dropping  her  work  and  stooping  low 
to  pick  it  np.  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  her  son 
went  on  talking,  she  scarcely  knew  of  what;  and 
presently  they  both  left  the  room  and  she  was 
alone.  Then  she  took  herself  to  task.  What 
a fool  she  was!  What  chance  was  there  that 
the  boy  she  knew  in  Derry — nineteen  when  she 
last  saw  him — had  mode  his  way  to  any  position 
where  Howard  Livingstone  would  be  likely  to 
speak  of  his  coming  as  an  event  to  be  desired  ? 
Might  there  not  be  more  than  one  Mark  Bollins 
in  the  world  ? She  tried  to  be  grave  and  sensi- 
ble, but  she  could  not  sleep  quietly  that  night ; 
and  next  day,  when  it  was  almost  time  for  the 
visitor  to  come,  a force  of  attraction  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  drew  her  to  a window 
which  commanded  a view  of  the  avenue  up  to 
the  house. 

If  you  had  watched  her  standing  there,  you 
must  have  remarked  how  young  her  face  grew, 
as  she  saw,  instead  of  the  snowy  landscape  on 
which  her  eyes  seemed  to  rest,  the  brown  house 
with  the  hill  behind  it,  and  the  pleasant,  sloping 
meadow-land  where  she  had  walked  in  the  sun- 
shine with  her  boy  lover.  It  was  a face,  that  of 
Olive  West,  which  held  rare  possibilities  of  beau- 
ty. You  could  see  that  now,  when  a bright, 
warm  color  flushed  the  cheeks,  and  a secret, 
keen  emotion  dilated  the  gray,  earnest  eyes,  and 
parted  the  scarlet  lips. 

She  heard  a merry  peal  of  bells  at  last,  which 
roused  her  from  her  trance  of  memory.  Young 
Livingstone  was  driving  his  prancing  grays  up 
the  avenue,  and  beside  him  sat  — was  it  the 
Mark  Rollins  whom  she  knew,  this  roan  with 
bronzed  and  bearded  fcce,  and  high-bred  air? 
A familiar  gesture,  turn  of  the  head,  wave  of  the 
hand,  convinced  her.  Her  very  heart  seemed 
choking  her.  She  went  away  into  a room  where 
no  one  was  likely  to  come,  and  sat  down  to 
think.  He  was  there — but  he  was  changed.  He 
was  far  removed  from  her  now — farther  than 
when  only  years  and  distance  had  been  between 
them.  Should  she  let  him  know  of  her  exist- 
ence? Bitterly — more  bitterly  than  she  had 
ever  felt  it  before — she  felt  now  the  weight  of 
her  father’s  crime.  Not  only  had  he  left  Derry 
in  disgrace,  which  must  reflect  upon  her,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  the  father  of  Mark  Rollins 
was  the  one  who  had  suffered  most  heavily 
through  his  guilt.  Doubtless,  knowing  all  as 
he  mast,  Mark  scorned  even  her  memory.  And, 
were  it  otherwise,  she  would  never  humiliate 
him  by  intruding  in  the  capacity  of  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone’s seamstress  upon  Mrs.  Livingstone’s 
guest.  So  resolved,  she  began  to  pray  that  he 
might  go  soon — it  was* too  keen  a torture  to 
know  that  he  was  in  the  house,  to  catch  now 
and  then,  when  a door  chanced  to  be  opened, 
bis  laugh,  or  the  clear  ring  of  his  voice. 

She  sat  in  the  winter  twilight  all  alone.  It 
was  time  for  her  dinner,  but  she  did  not  go 
down.  The  family  meal  was  over  she  knew. 
Mr.  Rollins  had  gone  into  the  drawing-room 
doubtless,  and  was  sitting  there  as  one  at  home 
in  such  scenes;  while  she,  a poor  dependent, 
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sat  alone,  longing — yes,  at  last  her  heart’s  pain 
had  come  to  that — longing  to  die.  Tears  began 
to  fall,  salt  and  bitter.  They  dropped  unheeded 
into  her  lap — her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glow, 
ing  fire,  but  she  was  blind  for  the  time  and  deaf. 
Some  one  came  in  and  stood  watching  her,  but 
she  did  not  know  it,  until  a low,  tender  voice 
stole  through  the  gloaming,  calling  her  name  ns 
it  had  not  been  called  for  so  long : 

“Olive,  Olive!” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  the  man 
standing  beside  her,  but  she  could  not  speak 
He  bent  toward  her  with  a smile  of  triamph. 

“ I thought  I should  find  you  at  last.  I have 
been  getting  ready  for  you  all  these  years.” 

“You  knew  how  and  why  we  left  Derry?” 
she  questioned  him,  eagerly. 

“ Yes,  I knew.” 

“ And  the  loss  fell  heaviest  npon  your  fa- 
ther, did  it  not?” 

“Yes,  and  became  mine  by  inheritance. 
Three  months  after  yon  left  Deny  my  father 
died.  You  thought  him  a stem  man.  I know 
your  father  feared  him.” 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  and  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone : 

“Yes,  he  dreaded  to  fall  into  Mr.  Rollins’s 
hands  more  than  any  thing  else.  He  thought 
the  rest  might  possibly  show  him  some  mercy — 
from  your  father  he  could  expect  none.” 

“ And  yet  my  father  was  his  best  friend.  It 
was  be  who  opposed  making  any  attempt  at  pur- 
suit. He  said  that  the  man  had  given  up  all 
he  had,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  apprehending  him.  Nor  did  he  ever 
talk  about  him  vindictively.  Few  points  as 
they  bad  in  common  he  understood  your  fa- 
ther’s nature,  I think,  and  divined  his  tempta- 
tions. He  said  the  Company  had  made  enough 
that  year  to  be  able  to  lose  what  the  old  place 
would  not  cover  without  feeling  it.  But  if  the 
case  had  been  ten  times  worse,  did  you  under- 
stand me  so  little  as  to  think  it  would  change 
me  ? I have  loved  you  all  my  life,  and  I have 
never  doubted,  through  all  these  years  of  vain 
search  for  yon,  but  that  some  day  I should  find 
my  own.” 

“How  did  it  come  about  at  last?”  she  asked, 
softly — her  hand  was  in  his  now. 

“ In  a curious  way  enough.  One  night  last 
month  I was  talking  with  Livingstone  abont 
what  be  called  misalliances.  He  had  been  a 
client  of  mine,  and  a sort  of  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  us,  and  this  night,  some- 
how, we  fell  into  a discussion  abont  matrimony. 

It  chanced  that  he  mentioned  you,  his  mother’s 
seamstress,  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  per- 
son one  could  hardly  marry  — beautiful  and 
charming  as  he  had  discovered  you  to  be.  I 
pitied  the  shallowness  of  his  perceptions,  while 
I blessed  inwardly  the  good  fortune  which  was 
keeping  you  for  me,  for  I never  doubted  that  it 
was  my  Olive  West  of  whom  he  spoke.  I did 
not  come  to  you  at  once,  because  I wanted  to 
finish  getting  ready  for  you.  I had  waited  so 
long  that  I could  afford  to  wait  a little  longer. 
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When  I had  arranged  all  according  to  my  plans 
and  wishes  I came.  To-night  I have  been  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Livingstone  onr  story,  and  she  is  wait- 
ing to  welcome  you  as  my  betrothed.” 

Mrs.  Livingstone  was  an  unspoiled  woman 
of  fashion — her  heart  as  warm  to  lovers*  hopes 
as  in  her  earliest  youth.  Her  own  marriage  had 
been  so  entirely  happy  that  at  fifty  she  was  ca- 
pable of  enthusiasm,  of  friendship,  of  generosity. 
She  received  her  former  seamstress,  whom  she 
had  always  liked  and  trusted,  at  once  to  the  po- 
sition of  a family  friend  — superintended  the 
hurried  preparations  for  her  marriage,  and 
wished  her  joy  on  her  bridal  morning. 

And  joy  came.  Does  it  not  come,  I wonder, 
to  all  who  bear  discipline  patiently,  and  learn 
of  sorrow  the  lessons  she  is  sent  to  teach  ? If 
we  are  obstinate,  and  will  not  heed  our  teacher, 
we  may  have  still  to  con  the  hard  task  all  our 
lives — who  knows  how  many  lives  more  ? 

They  had  been  married  four  months  before 
Olive  knew  all  that  Mark  had  done  for  her  sake. 
She  found  out  one  day,  when  they  took  a long 
car  ride,  and  stopped  at  last  at  Pentonville  Sta- 
tion, and  she  rode  across  country  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening  twilight,  as  she  had  ridden 


in  the  morning  twilight  with  her  father  nine 
years  before.  They  drove  through  ways  grow- 
ing constantly  more  familiar  and  stopped  at 
last  before  an  old  brown  house  with  a hill  rising 
behind  it,  its  summit  touched  with  the  lingering 
glow  of  sunset.  Meadows  sloped  greenly  to  the 
eastward — farm  lands  stretched  into  the  south, 
and  at  the  gate  stood  Job  Lee  and  his  wife, 
ready  to  bid  the  master  and  mistress  welcome. 

“There,  Olive,”  said  the  husband,  tenderly, 
“ this  is  my  bridal  present,  which  I have  waited 
until  now  to  offer  you.  When  my  father  died 
this  place  was  still  unsold — the  property  of  the 
Company.  I bought  it,  and  paid  enough  for  it 
to  cover  all  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  I have 
succeeded  well  enough  in  my  chosen  calling  not 
to  miss  the  money ; and,  Olive,  no  man  in  Derry 
can  say  now  that  he  lost  any  thing  by  our  fa- 
ther.” 

“Our  father!”  She  understood  by  those 
words  how  he  was  taking  up  all  her  burdens 
and  bearing  them  for  her,  assuming  even  the 
shadow  of  her  disgrace  and  turning  darkness 
into  day.  Her  heart  was  too  full  for  any  words ; 
but  he  did  not  miss  the  thanks  which  her  fast- 
falling  tears  would  not  let  her  ntter. 


C Mtnr’js  fasq  Ctjair. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE  has  a theory  that  the  word 
club,  as  applied  to  a social  assembly,  is  the 
relic,  “in  a singularly  dwindled  condition,”  of  the 
vow  or  oath  of  the  famous  cbivalric  associations  of 
six  and  seven  centuries  since.  But  we  learn  from 
a pleasant  paper  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
Mf.  John  Timbs  of  London  has  written  a sprightly 
book  about  clubs,  in  which  he  disputes  Carlyle’s  as- 
sertion. 

The  sly  satire  of  Carlyle  is  very  characteristic. 
The  lounger  in  the  reading-room  or  the  great  win- 
dow of  a London  club  is  so  sharp  a contrast  to  the 
fiery  Templar  with  his  battle-axe  that  the  grim 
satirist  can  not  but  delight  in  pointing  him  out. 
“So,”  we  can  imagine  him  saying,  “the  heroic 
soldier  of  religion  has  come  to  this,  a dandy  bored 
to  death  and  yawning  in  a highly-upholstered  par- 
lor over  the  poetry  of  Sir  Pelham  Bulwer!”  His 
derivation  of  “ club”  must  have  been  a huge  delight 
to  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea.  And  yet  his  own 
parlor  in  which  he  sits  enthroned  and  discourses  to 
admiring  pilgrims  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  his  doors,  is  exactly  a club  like  Will's  in  which 
Addison  reigned  supreme.  The  fine  house  is  an  ac- 
cident. The  Divinity  is  as  present  in  the  shabbiest 
shed  as  in  the  towering  cathedral. 

Besides,  Carlyle  should  remember  that  if  the 
gilded  youth  smoking  idly  in  a London  drawing- 
room are  poor  representatives  of  Ivanhoe  or  Richard 
of  the  Lion  Heart,  and  if  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  would 
have  regarded  an  elegant  habitue  of  the  Reform,  or 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Athcneum,  or  the 
Carlton,  with  very  much  the  same  feeling  that  Gul- 
liver looked  at  the  Liliputian  standing  in  his  hand, 
yet  out  of  those  same  drawing-rooms  and  airy  list* 
lessness  came  the  young  soldiers  who  rode  at  Bala- 
clava 


u Into  the  jaws  of  death. 

Into  the  month  of  helL" 

The  stoutest  heart  does  not  always  beat  under  the 
coarsest  cloth.  Noblesse  oblige  is  one  of  the  sayings 
which  have  a spiritual  meaning ; for  essential  noble- 
ness obliges  to  heroism  and  generosity,  and  it  is  a 
rule  of  counterfeits  to  imitate  nature  as  closely  as 
* possible.  Thus  the  paste  gentleman  imitates  court- 
esy and  ludicrously  imitates  honor.  In  the  con- 
duct and  bearing  of  the  people  who  are  vulgarly 
called  gentlemen,  but  who  have  no  gentleness  of 
soul,  we  constantly  see*  the  travesty  of  the  noble- 
man or  noble  man.  Then  also  some  characters 
are  mixed,  like  ore  in  which  veins  of  pure  gold  and 
sheer  earth  alternate.  But  the  grim  Chelsea  moral- 
ist allows  less  and  less  for  human  nature,  and  when 
he  looks  in  at  the  windows  of  a club  and  sees  the 
fashions  of  to-day,  he  does  not  also  see  the  ancient 
virtue  behind  them,  which  is  yet  there.  It  is  not 
that  virtue  is  invisible,  but  that  he  is  blind.  “ This 
is  a club,  is  it?”  says  that  rich,  melancholy  voice, 
with  the  Scotch  burr  upon  the  tongue : “ this  is  the 
outcome  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers? 
Ah,  yes ; in  a singularly  dwindled  condition.” 

New  York  maintains  her  increasing  fame  and 
character  as  a metropolis  by  her  increasing  clubs. 
The  loiterer  on  Broadway  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  who  remembers  the  modest  mansion  just 
below  Franklin  Street  in  which  the  Union  Club  had 
its  rendezvous,  would  be  amazed  and  lost  could  he 
be  introduced  to  the  many  and  splendid  clubs  which 
are  now  scattered  through  the  finest  parts  of  the 
city.  Like  all  the  great  dubs  of  Europe  they  have 
each  a special  character,  and  since  the  war  there  are 
for  the  first  time  true  political  clubs ; like  the  “ Beef- 
steak” and  the  “ October”  of  Swift’s  time  in  Lon- 
don. Hitherto  in  this  country  we  had  shown  the 
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crudity  of  our  civilization  by  banning  politics  in 
society,  as  if  social  influence  were  not  one  of  the 
most  desirable  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  purification 
of  politics.  If  the  man  who  is  in  habitual  league 
and  collusion  with  corrupt  and  ignorant  men,  with 
bullies  and  blacklegs,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
political  results,  is  to  be  received  with  the  same  cord- 
iality by  honorable  men  and  women  as  those  who 
are  of  their  own  kind,  the  severest  penalty  of  his 
infamou#conduct  is  evaded.  And  this  was  former- 
ly the  result,  it  was  evaded. 

But  when  the  political  differences  festered  into 
civil  war,  it  became  quite  impossible  for  a man  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  another  who  was  openly  favor- 
ing by  sympathy,  if  not  secretly  aiding  with  mate- 
rial, the  slaughter  of  his  sons  and  brothers.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  morality  of  the  nation 
that  those  who  differed  upon  the  merits  of  a strug- 
gle which  involved  every  thing  sacred  and  precious 
should  not  affect  a deling  which  it  was  monstrous 
to  entertain.  Consequently  political  lines  were 
drawn  with  a precision  never  before  thought  of. 
The  old  Union  Club,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  actu- 
ally declined  to  expel  Judah  Benjamin,  who,  as  war 
secretary  of  the  rebellion,  was  directing  the  guns 
which  destroyed  the  sons  of  other  members  of  the 
club,  and  the  Loyal  League  Club  was  at  once  estab- 
lished, the  cardinal  condition  of  membership  being 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  The  Cen- 
tury, which  had  unanimously  elected  as  President 
a venerable  scholar  and  lover  of  art  and  friend  of 
artists,  but  whose  sympathies  were  adverse  to  the 
great  cause,  perceived  the  enormity  of  suffering  it- 
self to  be  represented  to  strangers  by  such  a chief, 
thereby  inevitably  giving  the  world  the  impression 
that  the  war  was  a superficial  quarrel  of  politicians 
instead  of  the  life-struggle  of  a nation,  and  removed 
him  from  bis  position. 

In  all  such  case9  it  was  idle  to  plead  the  comity 
of  clubs,  and  the  most  tragical  folly  to  urge  that 
politics  should  not  poison  society.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Havne,  after  their  great 
debate  in  the  Capitol,  pleasantly  descending  the 
steps  and  dining  together.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
fancy  Joseph  Warren  or  Samuel  Adams  dining  with 
General  Gage  while  the  red  coats  were  marching  to 
Concord.  While  differences  are  purely  speculative 
and  are  maintained  in  good  temper  social  inter- 
course is  possible.  But  when  the  debate  storms 
into  shot  and  shell  it  is  impracticable  to  take  wine 
together.  The  French  officers  in  a famous  battle 
are  reported  to  have  said  to  their  antagonists, 44  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  please,  fire  first!”  But  it  was  not 
their  quarrel.  Their  position  was  merely  perfunc- 
tory. It  is  only  those  who  are  fighting  ex  officio  who 
risk  any  thing  upon  a point  of  politeness. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  long  and  how  care- 
fully we  strove  to  avoid  giving  any  political  school 
in  this  country  the  intrenchment  of  a social  club. 
It  is  amusing,  because  we  were  doing  the  very  thing 
that  we  played  we  were  not  doing.  The  whole 
club  force  of  society  in  New  York  was  really  tacit- 
ly directed  against  liberal  opinions  and  reforms, 
and  it  was  probably  so  in  other  cities.  The  under 
current  in  the  club  which  refused  to  expel  Judah 
Benjamin  in  1861  was  indicated  twenty  years  before 
when  it  blackballed  John  Jay.  “Society”  was 
snbject  to  the  traditional,  feudal,  anti-American 
theories  which  culminated  in  civil  war,  because  they 
are  essentially  hostile  to  the  inevitable  development 
of  this  country.  The  Easy  Chair  recalls  a dinner 
at  Newport,  fifteen  years  ago,  at  which  a Senator 


from  the  South  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The  con- 
versation at  table  gradually  lurched  toward  the  in- 
evitable topic,  and  we  were  edified  with  the  most 
anxious  aud  earnest  praises  of  the  Southern  “insti- 
tution.” Yet  such  was  the  ascendency  of  that 
view  that  it  was  considered  impolite  at  a gentleman's 
table  for  a man  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  humanity ; 
and  those  who  did  not  agree  with  what  was  said — 
and  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  not  uncourt- 
eously— by  the  chief  guest,  sat  in  a smiling  imbe- 
cility of  silence.  Was  it  surprising  that  those  who 
found  it  easy  to  padlock  our  mouths  supposed  that  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  have  their  way  in  all  things? 

This  social  cowardice  was  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  national  demoralization.  If  every  gentleman 
and  every  lady  at  Saratoga  and  Newport,  and  at 
all  dinners  and  suppers,  had,  upon  occasion,  frank- 
ly expressed  their  real  sentiments,  some  vast  mis- 
calculations would  have  been  saved.  The  eyes  are 
very  blind  which  do  not  see  that  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  fullest  freedom 
of  tongue  and  pen.  Mr.  Pollard,  of  Richmond, 
should  he  chance  to  read  this,  would  naturally  in- 
quire, 14  Why,  then,  does  General  Grant  silence  my 
paper?”  Because  of  martial  law.  When  you  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword  you  consented  to  abide  by  the 
law  of  the  sword,  and  that  does  not  allow  perfect 
liberty  of  speech  and  pen.  Had  you  trusted  to  the 
tongue  and  pen  the  6Word  could  not  have  imposed 
its  law. 

The  value  of  a political  club  in  our  44  society”  is 
this,  that  it  invests  with  a visible  social  dignity 
and  importance  views  which  many  young  men  nat- 
urally hold  and  approve  at  a time  when  every  dec- 
oration of  “respectable”  consideration  is  most  pow- 
erful. If  they  find  opinions  superbly  lodged  and 
feted,  drinking  the  choicest  wines,  and  girt  with 
the  blandishments  of  beauty,  at  an  age  when  they 
are  most  susceptible  to  such  attractions,  the  tempt- 
ation is  very  strong  to  adopt  them.  An  opinion 
which  carries  a cotton  umbrella  and  dines  cheaply 
in  a cellar  is  not  seductive  to  youth. 

The  establishment  of  political  clubs  is  a sign  of 
the  greater  manhood  of  the  country  which  the  war 
has  developed.  They  give  every  opinion  the  aid 
of  every  influence,  and  destroy  the  social  glamour 
with  which  old  feudal  injustice  and  Toryism  have 
hitherto  so  skillfully  surronnded  themselves.  They 
promote  that  independence  which  in  this  country 
has  been  sadly  lacking. 

In  Dickens’s  All  the  Year  Round  young  Chester- 
field writes  letters  to  bis  papa.  ^ It  is  a sign  of  the 
times.  Punch  represents  a paterfamilias  coming 
into  his  bedroom  at  four  in  the  morning  after  a 
party.  Ilis  young  son  of  eight  is  sitting  upon  his 
bed,  dressed,  and  kicking  his  heels.  The  aston- 
ished parent  exclaims:  “Why,  how’s  this,  Regin- 
ald? Not  in  bed  yet?  It’s  nearly  four  o’clock! 
You  should  have  been  asleep  hours  ago !”  41  Haw ! 
And  pray,  why  me  in  particular,  papa?”  That  is 
another  sign  of  the  times.  Such  a cut  would  have 
had  no  significance  or  humor  a century  ago.  The 
little  people  were  put  to  bed.  They  had  not  yet 
invaded  the  social  domain  of  the  elders.  Look  in 
any  print  of  that  period,  read  any  novel  of  the 
time,  and  you  find  it  is  the  parents  and  not  the 
children  who  constitute  society.  We  have  changed 
all  that  somewhat.  At  thirty  men  retire  from  44  so- 
ciety at  forty  women  are  called  44  old.” 

“ Society”  is  the  perpetual  target  of  satire.  But 
it  sweeps  on,  unconscious.  It  has  certain  distinct- 
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ive  attributes  recognized  in  all  countries  and  times. 
But  it  is  in  old  countries,  where  the  machinery  plays 
with  perfect  ease,  that  it  is  pleasantest.  The  bloom 
of  that  fruit  is  ease,  but  ease  comes  only  with  habit 
and  cultivation.  It  is,  meanwhile,  a fact  that  we 
try  to  make  money  do  the  whole  work  of  society, 
and  our  success  is  not  brilliant.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a note  from  a pleasant  good  fellow,  whose  name 
we  will  hide  under  the  alias  of  Pearl  Gray. 

14  Dear  Easy  Chair, — What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Whither  are  we  drifting  ? I echo  Governor  Foote's 
remarks  in  his  late  interesting  book  upon  the  war, 
published  in  Franklin  Square,  ‘ O my  country ! 

0 tempora,  0 mores!’  The  case  is  this:  If  you 
have  ever  been  to  a ball  in  the  selectcr  circles  }’ou 
know  that  there  is  a culmination  of  felicity  called 
‘The  German.*  If  you  don’t  (lance  the  German, 
what  on  earth  do  you  go  to  a ball  for?  I do  dance 
the  German,  and  bad  luck  to  me  next  morning  at 
half  past  seven  when  I tumble  out  of  bed  for  break- 
fast, so  as  to  be  at  the  office  by  nine  o’clock.  I am 
a clerk,  you  know,  and  clerks  are  not  millionaires. 
Yet  once  in  a way  I like  to  send  a bouquet  to  the 
reigning  Queen  of  my  soul,  when  I know  that  I am 
to  dance  with  her  in  the  German,  although  I can’t 
often  do  it.  Naturally  we  who  go  almost  every  night 
to  a ball  and  meet  the  same  girls,  engage  our  part- 
ners from  evening  to  evening.  But  as  Shoddy  and 
Petroleum  will  have  it,  the  fellows  belonging  to  those 
families  always  send  superb  bouquets  to  the  girls 
they  engage  in  a dance  for  partners  ; and  the  rest 
of  us  know  it,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? Sim- 
ply that  if  I want  to  dance  with  Fairy  Snowflake, 
for  instance  (and  who  wouldn’t  ?),  I know  that  if  she 
promises  me  I can  not  send  her  a bouquet,  and  yet 

1 cut  her  off  from  accepting  Sam  Shoddy  who  can. 
So  I refrain  ; I do  not  ask  her.  For  why  should  I 
be  the  means  of  depriving  her  of  a bouquet,  when 
I know  bow  much  girls  enjoy  carrying  them  ; and 

. what  perfumed  weapons  of  offense  they  arc ! No, 
Sir.  It  has  become  a habit  to  do  this  thing,  and 
Pearl  Gray,  for  one,  dances  fewer  Germans,  and 
contemplates  retiring  from  society.  I confide  the 
fact  to  you,  begging  your  advice.” 

The  Easy  Chair  has  no  advice  to  give.  Master 
Pearl  Gray  shall  hear  the  counsel  of  a pleasanter 
Mentor.  Will  he  please  read  these  lines  from 
Fairy  Snowflake  herself? 

14  What  foolish  fellows  young  men  are,  my  good 
friend,  the  Easy  Chair!  Do  they  really  suppose 
that  we  prefer  pretty  flowers  to  good  partners  ? I 
am  speaking  of  dancing,  you  remember,  you  wick- 
ed man ! and  not  of  life-partners.  That  is  another 
point,  and  upon  that  I imitate  Pa  and  reserve  my 
decision  ! But  there  is  Pearl  Gray,  a capital  part- 
ner and  an  agreeable  man.  He  knows  that  he 
dances  well.  He  knows  that  I like  to  dance  with 
him,  and  yet  because  he  thinks  Sam  Shoddy  may 
engage  me,  if  I am  not  promised,  and  send  me  a 
bouquet,  which  Gray  could  not  do,  he  holds  aloof. 
Now,  in  what  position  does  he  leave  me?  I must 
either  not  dance,  or  take  the  best  follow  who  comes 
along,  or  I must  wait  for  the  chance  of  Sam  Shod- 
dy ; and  even  if  he  asks  me,  I don’t  care  to  dance 
with  him,  bouquet  or  no  bouquet.  I wish  men 
like  Pearl  Gray  would  understand  that  dancing  is 
dancing,  and  that  I and  all  other  girls  at  a ball 
want  good  dancers  and  agreeable  partners.  We 
are  not  so  enamored  of  bouquets  as  he  seems  to 
imagine ; and  if  you  conveniently  can,  I wish,  in  a 
general  way,  you  would  make  him  understand  it. 


When  it  comes  to  marrying,  you  know,  why  that’s 
another  matter.  Girls  of  my  set,  and  educated  as 
we  are,  are  not  meant  for  poor  men’s  wives.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  waltz  with 
poor  men  if  they  dance  well.” 

If  Mr.  Pearl  Gray  accepts  this  philosophy,  let 
him  be  comforted.  It  is  rather  hard  ; but  there  is 
much  truth  in  it.  It  is,  for  so  delicate  and  dainty  a 
little  lady,  fearfully  coarse  and  mercenary, %nd  Miss 
Fairy  Snowflake  must  not  be  too  strictly  account- 
ed a representative  young  woman.  But  why  should 
we  be  surprised  that  fire  melts?  Why  should  it 
shock  us  that  a pupil  of  the  school  of  money  should 
think  and  live  money?  If  Miss  Fairy  is  a good 
partner  in  the  waltz  and  pleasant  withal,  our  ad- 
vice to  Mr.  Pearl  Gray  is  to  engage  her  for  the  next 
German.  But  we  do  not  advise  him  to  engage  her 
for  life.  Can  he  not  enjoy  a dance  with  her  even 
if  he  is  not  to  marry  her  ? D6es  he  really  wish  t* 
marry  her,  if  he  know  s the  reason  why  she  thinks  it 
impossible? 


The  Boston  Transcript  says  truly  that  when  the 
two  parties  in  our  late  civil  war  begin  to  “poke  fuu” 
at  each  other  the  clouds  are  really  beginning  to  clear. 
We  may  indeed  now  believe  that  the  feeling  of  con- 
tempt at  least  is  eliminated,  and  upon  this  point  we 
may  let  hy-gones  be  by-gones.  The  somewhat  popu- 
lar theory  in  one  part  of  the  country,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  were  windy  Gascons  breathing  fire 
and  fury  merely,  and  the  equally  popular  faith  that 
the  people  of  the  other  part  were  pining  to  sell  their 
souls  for  sixpence,  and  were  only  tuppenny  tinkers 
— whatever  tuppenny  tinkers  may  be  — arc  both 
finally  exploded.  The  soldiers  upon  either  side 
during  the  war  do  not  accuse  the  other  of  cowardice. 
The  shock  was  fierce  and  prolonged  because  it  was 
a collision  of  the  same  general  stock  and  quality. 

If  we  are  to  live  together — and  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  we  are — it  will  be  henceforth  a very  unnece?- 
sary  and  uncomfortable  business  to  look  at  each 
other  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sneering  and  bickering. 
Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  contemptible  than 
to  persist  in  systematic  depreciation.  Alienation, 
bitterness  of  feeling,  sore  remembrance,  we  must 
all  count  upon  for  some  time  yet.  No  nation  can 
be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  not  show  sad  signs  of 
the  convulsion  for  many  and  many  a day.  But  the 
necessity  of  good  feeling  for  healing  our  ghastly 
wounds  need  not  encourage  a mean  reticence  or 
cowardice.  The  purer  the  air  the  sounder  the  hu- 
man system  that  breathes  it,  and  the  freer  the 
speech  the  more  truly  free  and  prosperous  is  the 
nation  that  trusts  it.  If  w re  had  all  guarded  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  of  the  press  as  the  very  heart 
of  our  whole  political  system,  as  in  every  free  Gov- 
ernment it  is,  w’c  should  have,  escaped  howr  many 
and  many  a national  sorrow' ! Henceforth  let  our 
battles  be  new  battles,  or  new  forms  of  the  old 
one,  for  the  contest  of  every  nation  is  essentially 
the  same.  It  is  the  struggle  of  Whig  and  Tory ; 
of  Liberal  and  Conservative.  It  was  the  fate  of 
this  country  that  certain  sections  corresponded  to 
the  conflict  of  ideas.  That  is  ahvays  a misfortune 
in  a free  Government,  for  it  is  desirable  that  the 
contest  shall  be  kept  as  exclusively  as  possible  in 
the  intellectual  arena.  There  it  will  be  hcncefor* 
ward  in  this  country.  We  shall  be  divided  by  sen- 
timents not  by  systems,  and  our  differences  will  be 
such  as  the  tongue  and  the  pen  can  roost  wisely  set- 
tle. 
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It  is  the  Petersburg  (Virginia)  Index  that  gives 
the  following  thrnst  at  the  Yankees.  It  is  the  first 
truly  humorous  hit  that  we  remember ; and  to  per- 
fect it,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  discover  that 
the  writer  is  a Yankee ! That  would  be  the  joke  of 
jokes! 

“ Onr  private  opinion  and  belief  is,  that  there  are  au- 
thentic documents  now  In  the  library  of  Yale  College — or 
they  will  be  there  when  needed— to  prove  that  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  marks  the  site  of  Babylon  the  Mighty;  that 
Carthage  was  no  more  nor  less  than  Portland;  Ostia, 
Nahant ; and  Boston,  in  fact,  Athens ; that  Homer  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard,  and  Palinurus  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cambridge  Yacht  Club ; that  Priscian  taught  a 
grammar-school  at  Montpelier,  and  Archimedes  was  a pri- 
vate tutor  of  chemistry  in  Concord ; that  St.  Peter  was  a 
Cape  Cod  fisherman,  and  St  Matthew  a collector  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  at  Stonington ; that  Phidias  owned  a brown- 
stone  qnarry  in  Mains ; and  Socrates  founded  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  that  the  Academia  was  the  walk  under  the  elm- 
trees  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  a statue 
which  strlded  from  Nantucket  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  ; that 
Plymouth  Rock  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  Connecticut  River  ran  through  Paradise;  that 
Stonington  is  the  site  of  Tyre,  and  Merrimac  fast-colors  the 
dyes  that  made  that  city  famous ; that  the  old  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  not  burned,  but  is  now  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  that  Herodotus  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  the  same 
persons ; that  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  his  brother  being 
suckled  by  a wolf  (lupus)  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  mother  was  the  first  Vermonter  who  looped  her 
dresses ; that  Mercury  was  the  ancient  name  of  Ben  But- 
ler's family,  and  that  like  every  thing  else  in  New  England, 
the  family  had  gone  on  perfecting  itself  from  the  start ; 
that  the  sun  shines  six  hours  per  diem  more  on  that  fa- 
vored spot  than  on  any  other  between  the  poles ; and  that 
Noah*s  family  were  so  much  elated  at  an  alliance  with  the 
Webstcrs  of  Massachusetts  that  they  got  up  a dictionary 
to  commemorate  that  fact;  that  SL  Patrick  was  head- 
centre  of  a Fenian  circle  in  Bangor,  and  St.  Andrew  kept  a 
distillery  in  Lowell : and,  finally,  that  the  millennium  will 
begin  in  Boston,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond 
its  limits,  except  by  a two-third  vote  of  the  tax-payers  of 
that  heavenly  city,  excluding  all  who  have  at  any  time  in 
their  most  secret  thoughts  expressed  a doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  hanging  Jeff  Davis  and  General  Lee  on  a sour 
apple-tree.” 


Near  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Poughkeepsie 
there  is  one  of  the  noble  monuments  which  true 
patriotism,  generosity,  and  wealth  are  building  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  the  Vassar  Female  College, 
munificently  founded  and  amply  endowed  by  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  a citizen  of  Poughkeepsie ; and  a visit 
to  it,  although  the  way  lies  along  the  muddiest  of 
Dutchess  County  roads,  and  the  day  is  one  of  the 
brown  and  leafless  February  days,  is  yet  one  of  the 
incidents  which  will  not  be  forgotten,  especially  if 
your  cicerone  be  not  only  a trustee  of  the  college, 
but  a noted  and  faithful  brother  of  the  pen. 

The  long  street  that  brings  the  railway  traveler 
to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  rises  steep- 
ly from  the  river,  and  continues  through  the  town, 
past  the  closely-built  houses  gradually  raveling  out 
into  loose  suburbs,  and  then  pushes  by  the  strag- 
gling outskirts  into  the  fields,  and  so  goes  across  the 
county  to  the  Connecticut  line.  Floundering  out 
upon  this  miry  highway  for  about  two  miles,  it  was 
agreeable  to  turn  sharp  to  the  right  and  proceed  by 
a pretty  lane  between  the  fields.  The  immediate 
country  is  very  level,  but  fine  ranges  of  hills  break 
the  horizon,  and  the  Catskill  Mountains  are  piled 
nobly  against  the  northwest.  In  a little  while  you 
see  a huge  pile  standing  back  from  the  road  on  the 
left,  and  know  at  once  that  it  is  the  college. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Renwick,  and 


is  generally  modeled  upon  the  Tuileries.  It  is  solid 
and  spacious,  but  a little  unrelieved  and  heavy — al- 
most gloomy,  indeed,  as  you  come  nearer.  The  ob- 
servatory, lies  to  the  northeast,  and  riding-schools 
and  gymnasiums  are  now  building  a little  in  the 
rear  of  the  college  at  the  southeast.  The  area  of 
ground  is  two  hundred  acres,  generally  level,  butv 
broken  in  the  rear  by  a picturesque  ravine ; and  in 
front,  across  the  road,  is  a pleasant  grove  with  a 
pond  which,  self-supplied  by  springs,  supplies  the 
building  with  water.  The  grounds  immediately 
around  the  college  are  newly  planted  with  rows  of 
evergreens  along  the  road.  The  view  is  purely 
rural ; a broad  and  gentle  landscape  w ith  the  Hud- 
son highlands  in  the  south,  and  the  hills  beyond  the 
river  and  the  Catskill  to  the  west  and  northwest. 
The  building  broadly  based  stands  tranquilly  In  the 
spacious  area;  and  a ludicrous  sense  of  contrast 
with  monkish  Oxford  sweeps  across  your  mind  as 
you  drive  under  the  lofty  gateway  into  the  grounds 
and  make  straight  for  the  door. 

The  entrance  is  not  imposing,  and  a wooden  sign 
over  the  door,  44  M.  Vassar,  Founder,”  is  so  ?hock- 
ing  to  good  taste  and  propriety,  so  utterly  incon- 
gruous and  improper,  as  if  it  were  a shop-sign,  that 
you  are  hardly  prepared  for  the  plain  elegance  that 
greets  you  with  the  opening  door.  A long,  broad, 
and  imposing  corridor  runs  upon  each  story  for  near- 
ly five  hundred  feet  from  north  to  south.  There 
are  three  main  floors  with  a basement  and  cellar. 
The  corridor  in  the  two  upper  stories  is  brilliantly 
lighted  by  western  windows,  and  out  of  it  open  little 
parlors,  each  of  which  connects  with  three  cham- 
bers. In  the  parlor  the  occupants  of  the  chambers 
study  and  sew  and  read.  The  rooms  are  neatly 
and  prettily  furnished. 

The  chapel  stretches  eastward  from  the  main 
building,  and  is  entered  upon  the  floor  from  the 
second  main  floor,  and  the  gallery  opens  upon  the 
third  floor.  Behind  the  chapel,  and  separated  bv 
its  entire  length  from  the  rooms  of  the  students,  are 
twenty  or  thirty  small  rooms,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  one  square  Steinway  piano,  and  there,  shut 
up  to  her  own  instrument,  each  pupil  can  practice 
undisturbing  and  undisturbed.  It  is  a curious 
jangle  of  sound  as  you  emerge  from  the  rear  door 
of  the  chapel. 

Under  the  chapel  is  the  dining-room,  full  of  sun 
and  air,  with  ranges  of  tables  for  eight  or  ten  sit- 
ters. The  goddesses  had  dined,  and  the  crumbs  of 
the  feast  were  being  rapidly  removed  when  we  en- 
tered the  hall.  But  drawn  by  what  swreet  attrac- 
tion—it  was  not  wine-sauce  nor  gooseberry-fool — 
we  eagerly  pushed  through,  following  the  vanish- 
ing fumes  of  the  banquet,  passing  the  shining  silver 
pantry,  the  neat  dish  pantry,  the  aromatic  spice- 
closet,  the  shelves  of  bread  as  spongy  yet  firm  as 
the  ambrosia  of  the  celestial  kitchens,  advancing 
and  advancing,  until  we  came  upon  the  upper 
kitchen,  where  in  huge  hot  ovens  the  dinner  is 
dished,  and  upon  huge  hot  iron  tables  the  meats 
are  carved.  But  still  pursuing  the  ultimate  cruci- 
ble in  which  the  pleasant  feast  was  wrought,  we 
descended  beneath  the  dishing  and  carving  kitchen, 
and  there  beheld  the  arcana  of  the  cook,  and  saw 
the  rosy  genius  of  4<grub” — if  the  base  slang  of 
mere  men-colleges  and  commons  may  be  here  toler- 
ated— presiding  with  a stirring-stick  over  a vast 
steaming  caldron  of  golden  mush. 

In  this  retreat,  usually  so  remote  and  inaccessible 
to  strange  and  visiting  eyes — and  upon  which  we 
had  come  without  a word  of  warning,  every  thing 
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was  conspicuously  neat  and  savory,  and  the  sitter 
at  the  snug  tables  need  not  have  feared  to  probe  his 
dinner  to  the  last.  The  cooking  process  is  by  steam, 
as  in  the  great  metropolitan  hotels.  Beyond  the 
kitchen  we  opened  into  the  laundry,  a realm  of 
many  rooms,  with  smoothing  machines,  and  drying 
closets,  and  ironing  boards,  and  heaps  and  hills  and 
mountains  of  snowy  wear,  with  convenient  pigeon- 
holes, and  a bland,  systematic  matron  who  looked 
upon  a book  and  reported  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  “pieces’*  in  the  present  wash. 
Some  seventy  “domestics’*  fulfill  the  household 
cares  of  this  fair  family  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

Beneath  the  laundry  is  the  cellar ; the  crypts  in 
which  the  coils  and  lengths  of  steam-pipes  are  hid- 
den, and  where  in  a warm  corner  the  portly  baker 
with  his  plump  hand  swiftly  scoops  bright  dough 
in  equal  portions  from  the  wooden  dish,  and  pats 
them  kindly  on  the  head  in  the  iron  tray  which 
slides  into  the  enormous  oven  and  emerges  full  of 
puffy  pound-cakes.  Fresh  ginger-cakes,  toothsome 
as  Cir.ce’s  pastry,  lie  by  the  thousand  near,  and  we 
taste  -the  happy  cates  destined  to  such  choice  con- 
sumption. 

There  are  sixteen  miles  of  steam-pipe  in  the  col- 
lege building,  supplied  from  a house  many  rods  in 
the  rear  in  which  the  gas  is  made ; and  in  which 
are  the  only  fires  of  the  vast  building.  Twelve 
hundred  tons  of  coal  fed  those  fires  during  the 
winter,  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  fire  whatever 
in  the  main  building.  As  we  wound  our  way  up- 
ward through  the  halls  toward  the  picture-gallery 
and  library  there  were  groups  of  the  students  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  spacious  staircases,  lingering 
and  loitering  in  laughing  talk,  with  learned  books 
clasped  under  their  arms.  They  leaned  twittering 
over  the  railings.  They  glided  with  demure  smooth- 
ness as  they  caught  the  grave  eye  of  a venerable 
Regent  of  the  University  who  attended  us  upon  our 
rounds.  But  so  blithe  and  fair  a picture  no  Amer- 
ican college  ever  before  left  in  memory.  Indeed 
he  was  so  charmed  with  every  aspect  that  the 
venerable  Regent,  in  a gush  of  confidence,  confessed 
as  we  drove  away  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  one 
most  important  question— whether  Professor  Blot 
has  classes  in  the  College  ? 

In  the  quiet  observatory,  in  a parlor  cheerful  and 
elegant,  the  fortunate  visitor  may  find  the  Profes- 
sor, whose  name  is  already  famed  and  honored,  Miss 
Mitchell.  There  she  lives  with  her  father,  teach- 
ing and  observing,  and  a perpetual  illustration  of 
the  accomplishment  which  is  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  other  sex.  It  seemed  to  be  May  as 
we  sat  talking  or  stood  by  the  telescope.  The  sun 
shone  bright.  The  air  was  balmy.  “ Why,  this 
is  the  1 Princess,*  **  said  the  venerable  Regent,  as 
we  descended  the  steps— “ we  have  been  to  the 
Poet*s  College.’* 

The  tales  of  the  old  mythology  have  an  imperish- 
able charm.  Their  chastening  music  still  breathes 
through  the  newest  song.  While  Byron  was  pour- 
ing out  his  passionate,  intensely  modern,  and  half 
insincere  strain,  Keats  touched  the  stop  of  pure 
Greek  melody,  which  will  sound  longer  than  By- 
ron’s. Among  the  latest  books  are  the  “ Atalanta,*’ 
of  Swinburne — the  story  of  Meleager,  told  with  a 
mechanical  Greek  propriety  — and  the  poems  of 
Robert  Buchanan,  a friend  of  David  Gray,  and  an 
expert  in  the  felicities  of  diction.  A large  part 
of  his  volume  is  filled  with  mythological  themes, 


which  are  treated  with  great  skill  and  facility;  but 
they  still  seem  only  the  very  finished  studies  of  an 
accomplished  artist.  One  of  them,  “Ades,  King 
of  Hell,”  is  Pluto’s  own  story  of  his  wooing  in  the 
vale  of  Enna,  and  the  poem  has  a rich  gloom  that 
fits  the  tale. 

But  a friend  sends  us  a little  poem  tipon  the  same 
general  theme,  touched  in  another  and  a novel  kev. 
It  seems  to  us  very  melodious  and  beautiful,  and  to 
move  with  fine  passionate  feeling. 

PROSERPINA  ON  EARTH  TO  PLUTO  IN  HADES. 

M N#c  ropiUta  wqui  amt  Proserpina  matron.” 

Gtorpia a,  lib.  L 

M8otna  of  tho  Mftholoffcta  bars  hlatad  that  It  wu  not  without 
roloetaaca  that  Proserpina  assented  to  tba  dooroo  of  Jspiter  that  aha 
should  pass  alx  months  of  tho  year  with  bar  mother,  Cores,  on  earth, 
or,  as  some  say,  in  heaven."— Mullox. 

I think  on  thee  amid  these  spring-time  flowers, 

On  thee,  my  emperor,  my  sovran  lord. 

Dwelling  alone  in  dim  Tartarean  towers 
Of  thy  dark  realm,  by  earth  and  heaven  abhorred. 
Wandering  alone  by  that  Avernian  river 
Where  dead  kings  walk  and  phantoms  wail  forever. 

I think  on  thee  in  that  stem  palace  regnant, 

Where  no  sweet  voice  of  summer  charms  the  air, 
Where  the  vast  solitude  seems  ever  pregnant 
With  some  dark  dream  of  unforetold  despair. 

Thy  love,  remembered,  doth  heaven's  light  eclipse; 

I feel  thy  lingering  kisses  on  my  Ups. 

I languish  for  the  late  autumnal  showers, 

The  cool,  cool  plashing  of  the  autumn  rmin. 

The  shimmering  hoar-frost  and  fast-fading  flowers, 

That  give  me ’back  to  thy  dark  realm  again: 

To  tbee  I'll  bring  Sicilia's  starry  skies 
And  all  the  heaven  of  summer  in  my  eyes. 

When  from  earth's  noontide  beauty  borne  away 
To  the  pale  prairies  of  that  underworld, 

A mournful  flower  upon  thy  breast  1 lay 
Till  round  thy  heart  its  clinging  tendrils  curled — 

A frighted  dove,  that  tamed  its  fluttering  pinion 
To  the  dear  magic  of  thy  love's  dominion. 

For  thou  wert  grandly  beautiful  as  night, 

Stem  Orcus,  in  thy  realm  of  buried  kings; 

And  thy  sad  crown  of  cypress  in  my  sight 
Fairer  than  all  tho  bright  and  flowery  rings 
Of  wreath  6d  poppies  and  of  golden  com 
By  Geres  on  her  stately  temples  worn. 

I sat  beside  thee  on  Hell's  dusky  throne. 

Nor  feared  the  awful  shadow  of  thy  fate; 

Content  to  share  the  burden  of  thy  crown. 

And  all  the  mournful  splendors  of  thy  state; 

Bending  my  flower-like  beauty  to  thy  will, 

Seeking  with  light  thy  lonely  dark  to  fill. 

Wondering,  I think  how  thy  dear  love  hath  bonnd  me 
In  a new  life  that  half  forgets  the  old; 

All  day  I haunt  the  meadows  where  you  found  me. 
Knee-deep  in  daffodils  of  dusky  gold, 

Of  sit  beside  Cyane's  fountain,  dreaming 
Of  the  rod  lake  by  thy  dark  palace  gleaming. 

When,  in  her  car  by  winged  dragons  borne. 

Pale  Ceres  sought  me  through  the  Bhuddering  night. 
With  angry  torches  and  fierce  eyes,  forlorn. 

Slaying  the  dark  that  screened  me  from  her  sight, 

Like  a raft  lioness  that  rands  the  air 
Of  midnight  with  her  perilous  despair, 

Jove,  pitying  the  great  passion  of  her  woe, 

Gave  back  thy  queen-bride  to  the  mother's  grief— 

To  Ceres  gave — through  summer's  golden  glow 
And  all  the  crescent  months,  from  spear  to  sheaf: 

Alas,  how  sadly  in  Sicilian  bowers 
I pass  this  lonely,  lingering  time  of  flowers  I 
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In  the  long  silence  of  the  languid  noons, 

When  all  the  panting  birds  are  faint  with  heat, 

I wander  lonely  by  the  blue  lagoons 
To  hear  their  light  wares  rippling  at  my  feet 
Through  the  dead  calm,  and  count  the  lingering  time 
By  the  slow  pulsing  of  their  silver  chime. 


I languish  for  the  late  autumnal  showers, 

The  cool,  cool  plashing  of  the  autumn  rain, 

The  shimmering  boar-frost  and  fast-fading  flowers 
That  give  me  back  to  thy  dark  realm  again; 

I have  no  native  land  from  thee  apart, 

And  my  high  heaven  of  heavens  is  in  thy  heart 


Jfimrtjjlt]  JUrarii  of  Ctimnt  derate. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1st  of  March.  The 
proceedings  in  Congress  possess  considerable 
interest,  less,  however,  from  any  definite  action  that 
has  been  token  than  from  the  indications  which 
they  furnish  of  tlie  general  drift  of  sentiment  among 
the  members  belonging  to  the  dominant  party,  and 
the  divergence  between  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  and  those  of  the 
President. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Amendment  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  and  passed  in  the  Senate, 
has  been  discussed  in  the  House  at  intervals  during 
the  month.  On  the  28th  of  February  it  was  de- 
cided, by  a vote  of  113  to  36,  to  postpone  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  it  until  the  second  Tuesday  in 
April.  On  the  20th  an  amendment  was  reported 
from  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  providing  that 
14  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States  and  to  all  persons  in  the  several 
States  equal  protection  in  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property.*' 

This  proposed  amendment  was  laid  over  for  con- 
sideration. Various  other  amendments  have  been 
proposed ; but  as  they  will  only  come  np  for  con- 
sideration when  reported  upon  by  the  committees  to 
which  they  were  refenrod,  we  do  not  now  give  their 
details.  - 

SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATION. 

Several  of  the  lately  disloyal  States  have  elected 
men,  loyal  heretofore  os  well  as  now,  to  represent 
them  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  No  final  action 
has  been  as  yet  token  upon  the  question  of  their 
admission.  The  best  index  to  the  views  of  the 
House  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  its  action 
in  two  cases.  On  the  19th  of  February  the  four 
following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Longyear, 
were  passed  by  the  majorities  appended  to  each : 

u Resolved,  That  in  the  language  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  May  29,  1865,  the  rebellion  ‘which  was, 
waged  by  a portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thereof  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form, 
but  whose  armed  and  organized  forces  have  now  been  al- 
most entirely  overcome,*  has  in  the  revolutionary  progress 
deprived  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  organized 
of  all  civil  government.** — (Passed,  102  to  36.) 

u Resolved !,  Whenever  the  people  of  any  State  are  thus 
deprived  of  all  civil  Government,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Congress  by  appropriate  legislation  to  enable  them  to  or- 
ganize a State  Governm  mt,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a republican  form 
of  government."— (Passed,  104  to  33.) 

“ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  House 
that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fully  justifies  the 
President  in  maintaining  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  these  States." — (Passed,  111  to  29.) 

“ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  House 
that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fully  justifies  the 
President  in  maintaining  military  possession  and  control 
therein,  and  that  the  President  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  uation  for  employing  the  war  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Union  citizens  and  the  freedmen  in  those 
States." — (Passed,  134  to  8.) 


On  the  20th  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  passed  by  a vote  of  109  to  40 : 

u Resolved,  That  in  order  to  close  agitation  upon  a ques- 
tion which  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  quiet  the  uncertainty  which  is  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  eleven  States  wllich 
have  been  declared  in  insurrectiou,  no  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative shall  be  admitted  into  either  branch  of  Congress 
from  any  of  the  said  States,  until  Congress  shall  liave  de- 
clared such  States  entitled  to  such  representation.** 

THE  FINANCIAL,  CONDITION. 

On  the  21st  the  Loan  Bill  came  np  for  discussion. 
This  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuf^  to 
convert  obligations  not  bearing  interest,  and  also  to 
dispose  of  Government  bonds,  either  in  America  or 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  only  t>f  retiring  other  obli- 
gations, but  not  for  any  increase  of  the  public  debt. 
Mr.  Stevens  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out  certain  clauses,  lie  said  that  the  bilf,  as  it 
stood,  placed  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four  mill- 
ions of  dollars  at  the  absolute  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Hooper,  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  presented  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  the 
leading  points  of  which  we  reproduce : 

“According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  results  of  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  from  the  existing  system 
of  taxation,  and  from  other  sources,  will  not  be  less  than 
$800,000,000 ; while  the  annual  expenditures  forthe  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1867,  including  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  is  $284,317,181  83.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  rates  of  taxation  will,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, yield  an  amount  of  revenue  much  in  excess 
of  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  amount  required  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  a reasonable  appropriation  for  its  extin- 
guishment within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  tho*e  who  now 
bear  tho  burdens  of  this  taxation.” — Mr.  Hooper  thus 
summed  up  the  terms  of  our  debt  on  1st  January,  1866: 

Bonds,  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able in  gold $1,190,786,700  00 

Legal  tender  Government  notes,  Includ- 
ing the  fractional  currency,  not  bear- 
ing interest 

Seven  and  three-tenths  Treasury  notes 
payable  in  three  years,  and  convertible 
at  maturity  into  six  percent,  bonds. . 

Legal  tender  compound  interest  Treasu- 
ry notes,  bearing  interest  payable  with 
the  principal  three  years  from  date. . 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  one 

year  from  date,  with  interest 

Certificates  of  deposit  of  temporary 
loans,  payable  with  interest  on  de- 
mand, or  in  ten  days  from  demand, 
after  thirty  days 

Amount  of  the  war  debt 

Adding  other  Government  debts 

Total  amonnt  of  debt  Jan.  1,  I860. . 

At  the  same  time  there  was  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  coin $45,736,550  69 

Less  gold  certificates  of 
deposit 7,288,140  00 


Add  In  currency 

Total  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Treasury 


462,231,810  37 

830,000,000  00 

188,549,041  00 
60,667,000  00 

97,257,194  50 

$2,749,491,745  87 
50,530,472  12 

$2,800,022,217  99 


$38,447,410  69 
44,903,271  11 

$83,350,691  80 
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It  waa  essential,  Mr.  Hooper  said,  that  our  currency  should 
not  be  subject  to  fluctuation.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
a gradual  reduction  of  its  amount  until  the  remainder  shall 
circulate  as  the  equivalent  of  coin.  The  first  etep  in  that 
direction  should  be  to  exchange  the  interest-bearing  legal 
tender  notes  for  long  bonds;  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  on  temporary  loans  to  at  least  four 
or  five  per  centum.  This  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  temporary  loans  would  enhance  the  value  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  which  bear  six  per  cent  interest;  and, 
being  payable  at  a period  fixed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, they  are  a more  convenient  form  of  loan,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  a mode  of  anticipating  the 
revenue  at  times  when  it  may  be  needed.  When  the  only 
unfunded  obligations  of  the  Government  are  the  legal 
tender  notes  and  fractional  currency,  costing  nothing  for 
interest,  we  can  more  easily  determine  to  what  extent,  and 
when,  they  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  They  now 
constitute  a fund  or  loan  amounting  to  over  $450, 000, 000 
without  any  coat  to  the  Government  for  Interest  They 
constitute  a loan  from  the  people ; and  before  I consent  to 
their  conversion  into  bonds  that  will  require  the  addition 
of  $27,000,000  to  the  annual  payment  for  interest,  I wish 
to  know  how  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  assuming  so 
large  an  increase  to  the  amount  of  interest  we  now  have 

to  pay ; and  also,  for  whose  benefit  it  will  be My  chief 

objections  to  withdrawing  the  Uuited  States  notes  from 
circulation  by  converting  them  into  bonds  are,  besides  the 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  for  interest  on  the  bonds, 
my  belief  that  a larger  amount  of  money  than  formerly  is 
now  Squired  for  the  business  of  the  country,  and  my  fear 
that  some  other  paper-money  not  so  good  may  be  allowed 
to  take  their  place,  by  which  the  country  would  be  further 
than  ever  from  a currency  convertible  iuto  coin.** 


VETO  OF  THE  FREEDMEX’s  BUREAU  BILL. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  President  returned 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  originated,  the  bill  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  without  his 
approval,  and  with  his  objections.  He  objects  to 
the  bill  as  unnecessary  at  the  present  time,  since 
the  law  now  in  existence  has  proved  itself  sufficient, 
even  in  war-time,  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at. 
In  a conversation  with  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  the 
President  said  that  he 

“ had  contemplated  that  either  by  proclamation  of  his  own, 
or  by  some  action  of  Congress,  a condition  of  peace,  the 
technical  end  of  the  rebellion  would  be  declared  at  some 
period  not  very  remote;  and  as  lie  understood  the  present 
kw,  the  Bureau  might  continue  a year  from  that  time. 
Meanwhile  he  could  say  to  the  South,  ‘It  depends  upon 
yourselves  to  say  whether  the  Bureau  shall  be  discontinued 
at  an  earlier  day;  for  I will  put  an  end  to  it  just  as  soon 
a*  you,  by  proper  action  for  the  protection  of  the  freed- 
men,  make  it  unnecessary.' " 

And  in  liis  Veto  Message  the  President  says  that, 
u before  this  law  ceases  to  have  effect,  further  ex- 
perience may  assist  to  guide  us  to  a wise  conclusion 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  time  of  peace.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  state  his  objections  to  the  bill,  which, 
uin  his  opinion,  contains  provisions  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  not  well  calculated  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view.”  Ho  first  objects  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  bill,  which 

m,litary  Jurisdiction  over  all  parte 
United  States  containing  refugees  and  freedmen  ; 
“dthf  ?urce  ^hlcli  this  military  jurisdiction  is  to 
emanate  is  none  other  than  the  President  of  the  United 
to* ‘hroj'gh  the  War  Department  and  the  Oom- 
miwoner  of  the  lreedraen’s  Bureau. . . .the  subjects  over 

of hthe  n n I i 11  rjiiidlctIou  I-  to  extend  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  include  protection  to  all  employes, 
agents,  and  officers  of  this  Bureau  in  the  exercise  of  the 
t csflS  UP°“  by  this  bilL  In  eleven  States 
u A l5nbev  *?.  ex.tcnd  over  n11  oases  affecting  freedmen 
and  refugees  discriminated  against  by  local  law,  custom, 
or  prejudice.  In  those  eleveu  States  the  bill  subjects  any 
white  person  who  may  be  charged  with  depriving  a freed- 
man  ef  any  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  belong 

wntla  IUNAI11  tn  _ _ « P 


The  punishmtnt  will  not  be  what  the  law  declares, 

but  such  as  a court-martial  may  think  proper.  And  from 
these  arbitrary  tribunals  there  lies  no  appeal,  no  writ  of 
error  to  any  of  the  courts  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  vests  exclusively  the  judicial  power  of  the 
country." 


This  great  power,  says  the  President,  is  fo  be  ex- 
ercised through  an  immense  number  of  agents,  many 
of  whom  may  be  “ ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  place, 
and  exposed  to  the  errors  of  judgment  to  w hich  all 
men  are  liable,”  besides  those  arising  from  4 * caprice, 
injustice,  and  passion.”  The  President  believes  that 
such  a permanent  military  jurisdiction  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 
guarantee  to  all  persons  in  civil  life  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  And,  moreover,  it  44  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  powers  such  as  in  time  of 
peace  should  never  be  intrusted  to  any  one  man.” 

Passing  from  general  considerations,  the  Presi- 
dent objects  to  several  details  of  the  bill.  Different 
sections  make  provision  for  unlimited  grants  for 
the  support  of  refugees  and  freedmen,  for  providing 
them  with  land,  and  erecting  for  them  asylums  and 
schools  at  the  public  expense.  Congress,  he  says, 
has  never  considered  it  to  be  its  duty  to  provide 
schools  for  any  class  of  the  people,  not  even  for  the 
orphans  of  those  w-ho  have  fallen  in  defense  of  their 
country,  nor  to  purchase  homes  for  any  “of  the 
white  race  wrho  are  honestly  toiling  for  a subsist- 
ence and  he  can  see  44  no  good  reason  why  a sys- 
tem for  the  support  of  indigent  persons,  as  a perma- 
nent establishment,  should  be  founded  for  one  class 
or  color  of  our  people  more  than  for  another.”  It 
was  presumed  that  the  liberated  slaves  would  be- 
come a self-sustaining  population,  and  any  legisla- 
tion of  an  opposite  tendency  would  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  them.  Moreover,  the  expense  of 
such  an  establishment  would  be  too  great  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  country. 

The  bill  also  44  proposes  to  take  away  land  from 
its  former  owners  without  any  legal  proceedings 
being  previously  had.  Some  of  this  land  may  be- 
long to  persons  wrho  are  minors,  or  of  unsound  mind, 
or  who  have  been  loyal,  in  which  cases  14  it  is  not 
competent  for  any  authority  to  deprive  them  of  it;* 
and  even  if  the  property  is  liable  to  confiscation  44  it 
can  not  be  appropriated  to  public  purposes  until,  by 
process  of  law',  it  shall  have  been  declared  forfeited 
to  the  Government.” 

The  President  argues  at  length  that  such  provi- 
sion made  for  freedmen  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  them,  by  keeping  them  in  a state  of  ex- 
pectation and  restlessness,  while  to  those  among 
whom  they  live  it  would  be  a source  of  constant 
and  vague  apprehension.  They  should  indeed  be 
protected,  but  it  should  be  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  especially  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States.  He  believes  that 

44  As  they  have  received  their  freedom  with  moderation 
and  forbearance,  so  they  will  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  industry  aud  thrift,  and  soon  show  the  world  that 
in  a condition  of  freedom  they  are  self-sustaining,  and 
capable  of  selecting  their  own  employment  and  their  own 
places  of  abode;  of  insisting  for  themselves  upon  a proper 
remuneration,  and  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their 
own  asylums  and  schools." 

The  Constitution,  says  the  President,  in  provid- 
ing for  taxation,  also  provides  for  the  representation 
of  each  State  in  the  National  Congress.  The  act 


| 4 11.  — 1 r " vl  iuimuumc 

ing  to  white  persons,  to  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both  i »u  iuo  j^uuuiuu  wngi cas.  iuc  aci. 

without,  however,  defining  the  civil  rights  and  immunities  now  in  force  wras  of  necessity  passed  when  the  peo- 

tlirv  iuri!dicriLt0^T^b^  niii1;tary  l*r  Thi8  miU-  1 pie  of  the  States  chiefly  to  be  affected  by  it  were 
wry  jurisdiction  also  extends  to  all  questions  that  mav  1 . . , J . , . ,r» 

arise  respecting  contracts. . . .The  trials  having  their  offi  not  ™Te6e"ted'  on  account  of  their  beim?  in  rebell- 
under  this  bill  are  to  take  place  witliout  the  intervention 
of  a jury,  and  without  any  fixed  rules  of  law  or  evidence. 


not  represented,  on  account  of  their  being  in  rebell- 
ion. But  now  some  of  these  States  have  sent  loyal 
representatives,  and  ask  to  be  represented  by  them 
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in  Congress.  The  fact  that  reports  have  been  made 
• adverse  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  of  these 
States  was  an  additional  reason  why  they  should  be 
heard  upon  a question  of  such  importance  to  them. 
He  would  not  interfere 

•‘With  the  unquestionable  right  of  Congress  to  judge, 
each  House  for  itself,  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members.  But  that  authority  can  not 
be  construed  as  including  the  right  to  shut  out,  in  time 
of  peace,  any  State  from  the  representation  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  the  Constitution.  At  present  all  the  people 
of  eleven  States  are  excluded." 

Referring  particularly  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  people  of  which  had,  before  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, placed  themselves  in  relation  to  the  Federal 
Government,  had  established  a State  Government 
of  their  own,  and  bad  by  their  own  act  abolished 
slavery  in  the  State,  he  declares  that  he  “ knows 
no  reason  why  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  example, 
should  not  fully  enjoy  all  her  constitutional  relations 
with  the  United  States.”  In  reference,  also,  to  the 
other  ten  States  the  President  says,  explicitly : 

“It  ia  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  inform  Congress  that 
In  my  own  judgment  moat  of  those  States,  so  far  at  least 
as  depends  upon  their  own  action,  have  already  been  fully 
restored,  and  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  enjoy  their 
constitutional  rights  as  members  of  the  Union."  lie  be- 
lieves also  that  In  these  States  “the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  in 
case  of  resistance  to  the  law.  will  be  essentially  protected 
against  unconstitutional  infringement  and  violation.  But 
should  this  expectation  unhappily  fail,  which  I do  not  an- 
ticipate, then  the  Executive  Is  already  armed  with  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  March,  1863,  establishing 
the  Freedmen’*  Bureau ; and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  he 
can  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  country  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  to  overcome  obstructions  to  the 
laws." 

The  President  closes  this  elalmrate  Message  by 
expressing  hU  i(  earnest  hop3  that  a measure  in- 
volving questions  and  interests  so  important  to  the 
country  will  not  become  a law,  unless  upon  deliber- 
ate consideration  by  the  people  it  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  judgment.” 

The  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the 
bill  should  be  passed,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of 
the  President,  was  postponed  until  the  following 
day.  Before  it  was  taken  up  on  that  day,  Senator 
Wade  introduced  a joint  resolution  for  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  ineligible  for 
re-election ; this  provision  to  apply  not  merely  to 
any  person  who  had  been  elected  as  such,  but  to 
any  one  who  should  become  such  by  reason  of  the 
death,  removal,  or  disability  of  the  President.  He 
supported  the  resolution  by  a speech  in  which  ho 
declared  that  this  was  no  new  idea  with  him.  He 
believed  that  we  had  rarely  been  able  to  elect  a 
President  who  had  not  been  tempted  to  use  the  vast 
powers  intrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing his  own  re-election.  The  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate, when  he  came  into  office,  had  said  over  and 
over  again  that  treason  was  a great  crime,  and 
ought  to  be  punished ; and  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  see  that  this  was  done.  He  had  not  onhr  failed 
to  keep  this  pledge,  but  had  placed  notorious  trai- 
tors in  high  positions  at  the  South.  His  policy, 
said  Mr.  Wade,  as  it  now  developed  itself,  was  one 
that 

“ Suit*  every  rebel,  every  Copperhead,  and  every  enemy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  no  less  than  this  : That  those  States  should 
suffer  nothing  and  forfeit  nothing  by  rebellion ; but  should 
be  admitted,  unwashed,  and  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen,  into  full  communion  with  honest,  loyal  men, 
and  Into  the  councils  of  the  nation.  What  has  brought 
about  this  change  f It  all  points  to  this  fact,  that  It  will 


not  do  to  tempt  men  tills  way.  Tills  policy  of  bringing  these 
States  into  the  Union,  with  all  their  rebellion  and  treason 
in  their  hearts,  Is  no  better  than  treason  itself.  If  there 
is  any  man,  be  he  high  or  low,  who  is  an  advocate  for 
bringing  traitors  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  that  man 
is  a traitor  in  his  heart.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation.’ » 

Mr.  Wilson  offered  a resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, instructing  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
“ to  inquire  into  and  report  how  far  the  States  late- 
ly in  rebellion,  or  any  of  them,  have  complied  with 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  President  for  their  resump- 
tion of  practical  relations  with  the  United  States.” 
Mr.  Sumner  said  that  the  President  had  some  time 
ago  been  requested  to  communicate  this  informa- 
tion. For  some  reason  this  call  had  not  been  com- 
plied with ; but  it  might  be  better  to  repeat  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  this  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Sumner  hoped  that  the  President  would  yet  listen 
to  the  call  of  the  Senate,  and  communicate  the 
needed  information,  which  was  essential  in  determ- 
ining the  duties  of  Congress  at  this  important  mo- 
ment. 

The  question  of  the  Veto  being  called  up,  Mr. 
Davis  spoke  in  favor  of  the  President’s  action.  Mr. 
Trumbull,  the  originator  of  the  bill,  then  reviewed 
the  Veto  Message  of  the  President.  The  bill,  he 
said,  was  amendatory  of  an  Act  already  in  exist- 
ence ; it  did  not  materially  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  as  it  now  exists ; nor  was 
it  intended  to  be  a permanent  establishment.  Its 
object  was  not  to  provide  for  four  millions  of  refu- 
gees or  freedmen,  but  only  for  such  of  them  as  could 
not  take  care  of  themselves,  and  only  until  they 
should  become  able  to  do  so.  He  reviewed  the  cir£ 
cum, stances  under  which  the  Bureau  was  organized, 
and  affirmed  that  it  had  saved  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Government  by  supplying  employment  to  those 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  supported  by  the 
Government.  By  virtue  of  the  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  had 
been  made  free,  in  the  midst  of  a hostile  population, 
who  were  without  means  of  any  kind  to  save  them 
from  immediate  starvation.  Something  must  be 
done  to  take  care  of  these  people,  and  this  the  Freed- 
men’s Bureau  had  endeavored  to  do.  But  so  far 
from  its  supporting  4,000,000  freedmen,  only  90,000 
negroes  had  been  aided,  and  the  number  was  now 
only  17,000,  while  aid  had  been  given  to  47,000 
whites.  The  President,  he  said,  was  in  error  as  to 
the  time  w hen  the  functions  of  the  Bureau,  under 
the  existing  law,  would  cease.  It  was  to  last  for 
one  year  after  the  rebellion  should  cease.  The  re- 
bellion ceased  in  May  last,  with  the  surrender  of  the 
last  rebel  army,  so  that  the  Bureau  would  cease  by 
its  own  limitation  in  May  next. 

Mr.  Trumbull  reviewed  at  length  the  several  ob- 
jections of  the  President,  and  argued  that  those 
which  related  to  the  extension  of  military  jurisdic- 
tion were  invalid.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  that  the  freedmen  Bhould  be  protected  by 
the  civil  courts,  he  referred  to  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  which  prohibited  the  hold- 
ing or  leasing  of  land  by  the  freedmen ; and  said 
that  in  some  localities  they  were  not  permitted  to 
hire  themselves  out  without  the  consent  of  their 
former  masters,  were  restricted  in  their  right  to 
travel,  whipped  if  found  away  from  their  homes 
without  a pass,  and  in  many  waj-s  restrained  of  their 
natural  rights.  “ There  was,”  he  said,  “ no  protec- 
tion for  the  freedmen  in  the  courts  or  the  laws  of 
the  rebellious  States.  As  to  the  last  objection  of 
the  President,  the  absence  of  representatives  from 
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the  States  affected  by  this  bill,  he  said  if  it  was 
valid  then  Congress  had  no  right  to  pass  a law  levy- 
ing direct  taxes  upon  those  States,  no  right  to  de- 
clare them  in  rebellion,  or  to  pass  a law  to  blockade 
their  ports.  As  to  the  status  of  these  States,  he 
said  that  for  national  purposes  they  were  in  the 
Union ; but  for  State  purposes  they  were  not,  as 
they  had  no  organization  in  accord  with  the  Union. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Trumbull  said  that  he  thought 
he  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the 
President  in  perfecting  this  bill;  that  it  was  not 
only  Constitutional  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
very  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  with- 
out it  the  freedman  would  be  tyrannized  over  and 
enslaved. 

The  question  was  put  whether  the  bill  should 
pass,  the  President’s  non-approval  notwithstanding. 
There  were  30  votes  in  favor  of  the  passage,  and  18 
against  it.  Less  than  two-thirds  (32)  of  the  Sena- 
tors having  voted  in  its  favor,  the  bill  did  not  pass. 
All  the  Senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage 
are  Republicans.  Of  those  who  voted  against  it, 
Messrs.  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  Dixon  of  Con- 
necticut, Doolittle  of  Wisconsin,  Morgan  of  New 
York,  Norton  of  Minnesota,  Stewart  of  Nevada,  Van 
Winkle  and  Willey  of  West  Virginia,  are  Repub- 
licans; the  others  Democrats.  Mr.  Willey  said 
that  he  voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  not  because  he 
agreed  with  all  its  sentiments,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved the  bill  to  be  unconstitutional ; he  could  not 
vote  for  the  bill  while  it  contained  a provision  to 
expend  money  for  lands  for  freedmcn.  Mr.  Foote 
xf  Vermont,  who  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Vill,  and  Mr.  Wright  of  New  Jersey,  who  would 
have  voted  against  it,  were  absent.  Had  they  been 
present  their  votes  would  not  have  changed  the  re- 
sult. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPEECH. 

On  the  22d  a meeting  w'as  held  at  Washington, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  approving  the 
course  of  the  Administration.  A Committee  was 
appointed  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  Presi- 
dent. To  these,  and  a large  concourse  of  persons 
who  accompanied  them,  the  President  delivered  a 
long  and  animated  address. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, is  intended  to  restore  all  the  States  to  their 
original  relations  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
day — the  birthday  of  Washington — was  peculiarly 
fitting  for  such  a manifestation  as  this  meeting,  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  Jackson,  repeated 
upon  the  stone  contributed  by  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  Washington  Monument:  “The  Federal 
Union:  it  must  be  preserved.”  Since  the  time 
when  that  sentiment  was  uttered  two  parties  had 
sprung  up  in  the  country,  one  of  which  was  willing 
to  dissolve  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
slavery ; and  the  other  was  willing  to  break  up  the 
Government  for  the  sake  of  destroying  slavery.  He 
himself  stood  in  1860  and  1861  in  opposition  to  the 
disunionists,  whether  of  the  North  or  the  South. 
He  was  then  for  the  Union,  either  with  or  without 
slavery ; in  any  case  for  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution.  lie  then  said  to  the  South,  “Dis- 
band your  armies,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  whole  question  is 
settled.”  Now  that  the  rebellion  has  been  put 
down,  and  these  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  he  would  say  to  them,  “ When  you  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
when  you  have  yielded  to  the  law,  I will,  so  far  as 


I can,  open  the  door  of  the  Union  to  those  who  had 
erred  and  strayed  from  the  fold  of  their  fathers  for 
a time.”  As  to  the  pardoning  power,  “No  one 
had  labored  with  more  earnestness  than  himself  to 
have  the  principal,  intelligent,  and  conscious  trai- 
tors brought  to  justice,  the  law  vindicated,  and  the 
great  fact  judicially  established  that  treason  is  a 
crime but  while  anxious  that  this  should  be  done, 
be  was  not  willing  that  whole  communities  should 
be  punished  with  death.  He  would  extend  leni- 
ency, confidence,  and  trust  to  the  great  masses  who 
had  been  forced  or  misled  into  rebellion.  Now  that 
the  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  flying  off,  and  so  changing  the 
character  of  our  Government,  “an  effort  was  made 
to  bring  about  a consolidation  of  the  Government, 
which  is  equally  objectionable  with  separation.” 
We  find,  continued  the  President,  “that  in  point 
of  fact  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  are 
assumed  by  an  irresponsible  central  Directory,  which 
does  not  even  consult  the  executive  or  legislative 
departments  of  the  Government  By  resolutions 
reported  from  a Committee,  in  whom  it  seems  that 
practically  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government 
is  now  vested,  that  great  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  authorizes  and  empowers  each  branch 
of  the  legislative  department — the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives — to  judge  for  itself  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, has  been  virtually  taken  away  from  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department,  and  con- 
ferred upon  a joint  committee,  who  must  report  be- 
fore either  House  can  act  under  the  Constitution  as 
to  accepting  the  members  w'ho  are  to  take  their 
seats  as  component  parts  of  the  respective  bodies. 
By  this  rule  it  is  assumed  that  there  must  be  laws 
passed  recognizing  a State  as  being  in  the  Union, 
or  its  practical  relations  restored,  before  the  re- 
spective Houses  can  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  their  own  members.  We  de- 
nied lift  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  that  any  State 
had  the  right  or  power  to  go  out  of  the  Union ; that 
issue  has  been  decided ; and  now  the  Executive  is 
not  prepared  to  turn  round  and  sav  that  certain 
States  are  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  shall  not 
come  in.” 

The  President  Baid  that  he  had  fought  the  Da- 
vises, and  Toombs,  and  Slidclls,  and  a long  list  of 
traitors ; and  now  when  be  saw  men  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  who  were  opposed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  he  was  still  in  the  field.  In  response 
to  a call  for  the  names  of  some  of  these  men,  he  re- 
plied, “Thaddcus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  is  one; 
Mr.  Sumner  of  the  Senate  is  another ; and  Wendell 
Phillips  is  another  of  the  men  upon  whom  I look  as 
being  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Government,  and  who  are  laboring  to  destroy  it.” 
He  quoted,  w ith  apparent  approval,  a suggestion 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  there  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring  the 
States  to  send  Representatives  and  Senators  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Johnson  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  his  Veto,  that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  representation  ; and  affirmed  explicitly  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  preserving  all  the  States,  and  of 
admitting  their  representatives 44  who  w*erc  unques- 
tionably and  unmistakably  loyal.”  lie  cared  little 
what  tests  should  be  imposed  as  a proof  of  loyalty. 

Besides  laying  down  these  general  principles,  the 
President  replied  at  length,  and  with  great  severity, 
to  sundry  attacks  which  had  been  made  in  Congress 
upon  him  and  his  course. 
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MB.  8E WARD’S  SPEECH. 

On  the  same  day  (February  22)  a large  meeting 
was  held  at  New  York  to  indorse  4ithe  general 
principles  announced  by  the  President  in  his  An- 
nual Message  to  Congress,  and  also  his  recent  Veto 
Message.”  Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  restoration  of  constitution- 
al relations  between  all  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government ; favoring  the  admission  of  loyal  rep- 
resentatives frtmi  the  States  lately  in  rebellion ; ap- 
proving the  course  of  the  President,  and  pledging 
him  44  support  in  all  proper  measures  for  the  resto- 
ration of  constitutional  government  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.”  Apart  from  the  influential  character 
of  those  who  took  prominent  parts  in  this  meeting, 
it  is  of  special  importance  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Denison, 
the  Postmaster-General,  came  from  Washington 
expressly  to  speak  at  this  meeting,  indicating  that 
a majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  Cabinet  are  in  favor  of 
the  policy  adopteeb  by  the  President. 

The  general  purport  of  Mr.  Seward’s  speech  was 
that 44  the  difference  of  opinion  that  but  too  clearly 
reveals  itself  between  the  executive  administration 
of  the  President  and  the  legislative  counselors  of 
the  nation”  was  not  one  of  ends  to  be  attained,  but 
of  means  to  accomplish  those  ends. 

“Both,’*  said  Mr.  Seward,  “have  got  the  Union  re- 
stored as  they  originally  planned  it  should  be.  They  have 
got  it  restored,  not  with  Slavery,  but  without  it;  not  with 
secession,  flagrant  or  latent,  bnt  without  it;  not  with  com- 
pensation for  emancipation,  but  without  it ; not  with  com- 
promise,  but  without  it;  not  with  disloyal  States,  or  rep- 
resentatives, but  with  loyal  States  and  representatives; 
not  with  rebel  debts,  but  without  them ; not  with  exemp- 
tion from  our  own  debts  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  but 
with  equal  liabilities  upon  the  rebels  and  the  loyal  men ; 
not  with  freedmen  and  refugees  abandoned  to  suffering 
and  persecution,  bat  with  the  freedmen  employed  in  pro- 
ductive, self-sustaining  industry,  with  refugees  under  the 
protection  of  law  and  order.** 

Mr.  Seward  apprehended  no  serious  difficulty  or 
calamity  in  this  case ; and  this  confidence  arose  from 
his  conviction  “that  there  never and  never  can 
be  any  successful  process  for  the  restoration  of  union 
and  harmony  among  the  States  except  the  one  with 
which  the  President  has  avowed  himself  satisfied.” 
The  rebellion  being  dead,  it  follows  that  sooner  or 
later  all  the  States  must  be  reorganized  by  loyal 
men,  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  our  funda- 
mental law,  and  being  so  organized,  must  resume 
their  places  in  the  Union.  44  All  the  rebel  States 
but  Texas  have  done  just  that  thing,  and  Texas  is 
doing  the  same  thing  just  now  as  fast  as  possible.* 
Loyal  representatives  from  nearly  all  of  these  States 
have  been  for  three  months  asking  to  be  admitted  to 
seats  in  Congress.  44  So  far  as  I can  judge  of  hu- 
man probabilities,”  said  Mr.  Seward,  44 1 feel  sure 
that  loyal  men  from  the  now  loyal  States  will,  soon- 
er or  later,  at  this  session  or  some  other,  by  this 
Congress  or  some  other,  be  received  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  nation.  When  this  shall  have  been 
'done  the  process  of  restoration  will  be  complete.” 

“Other  plana,**  continued  Mr.  Seward,  “have  indeed 
been  mentioned.  They  were  projected  during  Mr.  Lin- 
coln^ administration;  they  bare  been  projected  Blnce. 
Briefly  described,  these  plans  have  been  such  as  this: 
that  Congress,  with  the  President  concurring,  should 
create  what  are  called  Territorial  Governments  in  the 
eleven  States  which  once  were  In  rebellion,  and  that  the 
President  should  administer  the  Government  there  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  military  force,  and  that  after  long 
purgation  they  should  be  admitted  irito  the  Union  by 
Congressional  enactment.  This  proceeding  was  rejected 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the  President.  If  it 
ever  may  have  been  practicable  It  is  now  altogether  too 
late.  If  the  President  could  be  induced  to  concur  in  so 


mad  a measure  at  this  date,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
ecute It.  Say  what  you  will  or  what  you  may  the  States 
are  already  organized,  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  amend- 
ed national  Constitution,  and  are  in  earnest  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  require  an  im- 
perial will,  an  imperial  person,  and  imperial  powers  great- 
er than  the  Emperor  of  France  possesses  to  reduce  any  one 
of  these  States  with  the  consent  of  all  the  other  States,  into 
what  you  term  a Territorial  condition.** 

“ Congress,**  said  Mr.  Seward,  “ has  had  a Reconstruc- 
tion Committee,  as  it  is  called,  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, who  have  stopped  the  wheels  of  legislation  three 
months  to  enable  them  to  submit  a process  or  plan  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a happy  con- 
summation. And  what  have  they  given  us  ? One  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  compel  the  ex- 
cluded States  to  equalize  suffrage  upon  the  penalty  of  an 
abridgment  of  representation.  I do  not  discuss  its  merits. 
Either  the  amendment  will  or  will  not  be  adopted.  The 
expectation  is,  that  it  will  fall  even  in  Congress.  In  any 
case  it  Implies  a full  restoration  of  the  Southern  States.  It 
is  therefore  no  plan*  or  process  of  reconstruction  at  alL 
The  Committee  prove  this  to  be  the  true  character  of  the 
proceeding,  because  they  fall  back  upon  a process  not  of 
restoration,  but  of  obstruction.  The  resolution  which  they 
submitted  Tuesday  last,  and  which  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  directly  declares  that  loyal  represent- 
atives shall  not  bo  admitted  from  loyal  States  until  Con. 
gross  shall  pass  a law  for  that  purpose — which  law  it  would 
seem  that  every  member  who  votes  for  it  must  know  can 
not  be  enacted  without  the  President's  approval,  which 
can  not  be  consistently  given  in  view  of  the  opinions  that 
he  is  known  to  entertain.  This  last  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, then,  is  not  a plan  for  reconstruction,  but  fof  indef- 
inite postponement  and  delay  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.** 

There  was  no  chance,  Mr.  Seward  thought,  of 
the  success  of  this  system  of  obstruction.  The  his- 
tory of  the  country  had  settled  three  things ; First — 
“No  State  can  keep  itself  out  of  the  Union,  or 
keep  itself  in  a Territorial  condition  under  the 
Union.”  Second — 44  The  States  which  are  in  the 
Union  con  not  be  taken  or  kept  out  of  its  limits ; 
and  this  is  the  great  lesBon  of  the  rebellion.”  Third — 
44  The  States  which  are  in  the  Union  can  not  keep 
any  States  that  are  outside  from  coming  in.”  The 
conflict  between  the  President  and  Congress  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  Bill  Mr.  Seward 
thought  of  importance,  mainly  because  it  had  re- 
vealed the  differences  between  the  President  abd 
Congress.  These  differences  were  thus  stated: 

“ Both  the  President  and  Congress  agree  that,  during 
the  brief  transition  which  the  country  is  making  from 
civil  war  to  Internal  peace,  the  freedmen  and  refugees 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  by  the  nation  to  persecution 
or  suffering.  It  waa  for  this  transition  period  that  the 
Bureau  of  Freedmen  was  created  by  Congress,  and  waa 
kept  and  la  still  kept  in  effective  operation.  Both  the 
President  and  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that 
when  that  transition  period  shall  have  been  fully  passed, 
and  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  States  and  the 
Union  fully  restored,  that  Bureau  would  be  not  only  un- 
necessary but  unconstitutional,  demoralizing,  and  dan- 
gerous, and  therefore  that  it  should  cease  to  exist.  The 
President  thinks  that  the  transition  stage  has  nearly 
passed,  and  that  the  original  provision  for  the  Bureau  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  while  the 
bill  submitted  by  Congress  seems  to  him  to  give  it  indefi- 
nite extension  in  time  of  peace  and  restoration.  He  ve- 
toed it  for  that  reason. . ..I  agree  with  the  President  in 
the  hope  that  the  extraordinary  provision  which  the  WH 
makes  will  not  be  necessary,  but  that  the  whole  question 
may  be  simplified  by  a simple  reference  to  the  existing 
law.  The  law  of  March  3, 186ft,  which  created  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  provides  that  it  shall  continue  in  force 
during  the  war  of  rebellion  and  one  full  year  thereafter. 
When  does  that  year  expire?  In  the  President's  judg- 
ment, as  I understand  the  matter,  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
has  been  coming  and  is  still  coming  to  an  end,  but  is  not 
yet  fully  closed.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  maintains 
an  army,  continues  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus , and  exercises  martial  law,  when  these  things  are 
found  to  be  necessary  in  rebel  States.  The  existence  of 
the  rebellion  was  legally  announced  by  Executive  procla- 
mation In  1861.  The  end  of  the  rebellion  ought  to  be, 
and  may  be  expected  to  be,  announced  by  competent  dec- 
laration of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  or  of  both.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  rebellion  will,  in  law,  confe  to 
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an  end  If  the  Prod  dent  or  Congress  one  or  both,  officially 
announced  its  termination.  Now  suppose  this  announce- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  President  and  by  Congress,  or  by 
either  of  them,  to-morrow.  In  that  case  the  Freedmen'a 
Bureau  is  continued  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  prescribed 
in  the  act  of  March  3,  1S65,  one  year  after  such  procla- 
mation shall  have  been  made.  Thus  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau would  continue,  by  the  original  limitation,  until  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1S67 — a very  proper  dav  on  which 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  If  Congress  should  then  find  it 
necessary  to  prolong  its  existence  it  can  at  once  take  the 
necessary  steps,  for  it  will  at  that  date  have  been  in  ses- 
sion nearly  three  months. 

“ Ought  the  President  of  the  United  States,'*  said  Mr. 
Seward,  in  conclusion,  u to  be  denounced  in  the  house  of 
his  enemies— much  more,  ought  lie  to  be  denounced  in  the 
house  of  his  friends — for  refusing,  in  the  absence  of  any 
necessity,  to  occupy  or  retain,  and  to  exercise  powers  great* 
er  than  those  which  are  exercised  by  any  imperial  magis- 
trate in  the  world?  I trust  that  this  fault  of  declining 
imperial  powers,  too  hastily  tendered  by  a too-confiding 
Congress,  may  be  forgiven  by  a generous  people.  It  will 
be  a sad  hour  for  the  republic  when  the  refusal  of  unnec- 
essary powers,  treasure,  and  patronage  by  the  President 
shall  be  held  to  be  a crime.  When  it  shall  be  so  consid- 
ered the  time  will  have  arrived  for  setting  up  at  the  White 
House  an  imperial  throne,  and  surrounding  the  Executive 
with  imperial  legions." 


SPEECH  OF  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 


Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the 
late  Confederacy,  delivered  at  Milledgeville,  Geor- 
gia, dn  the  22d  of  February,  a speech  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
the  State  of  Georgia.  This  speech  has  special  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  cho- 
sen, against  his  wish,  Senator  in  Congress;  that 
the  Speech  was  delivered  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  has  been  officially 
sanctioned  by  that  body.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exposition  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  that  State,  and  in  a measure,  at  least,  of 
that  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  entire  Southern 
people.  We  quote,  abridging  when  possible,  a few 
of  the  leading  portions : 


The  Situation* — Wo  have  reached  that  point  In  our  af- 
faire in  which  the  great  question  before  us  is  to  be  or  not 
to  be ; if  to  be,  how?  Advereity  is  a severe  school,  a ter- 
rible crucible,  both  for  individuals  and  communities.  We 
are  now  in  this  school,  this  crucible,  and  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  never  negative  in  its  action;  it  is  always 
positive,  is  ever  decided  in  effects,  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  either  makes  better  or  worse,  either  brings  out  unknown 
vices  or  amuses  dormant  virtues.  The  first  indication  of 
Its  working  good  is  the  manifestation  of  a full  conscious- 
ness of  its  nature  and  extent ; and  the  most  promising 
grounds  of  hope  for  possible  good  from  our  present  trou- 
bles, or  of  things  with  us  getting  better  instead  of  worse, 
is  the  evident  general  realization  on  the  part  of  our  people 
of  their  present  situation,  of  the  evils  now  upon  them,  and 
of  the  greater  ones  still  impending.  Can  the  evils  upon 
us,  the  absence  of  law,  the  want  of  protection  and  security 
of  person  and  property  be  removed;  and  can  those  great- 
er ones  which  threaten  our  very  political  existence  bo 
averted? 

Duties — The  first  great  duty  I would  enjoin  at  this 
time  is  the  exercise  of  patience.  Patience  requires  of  those 
affected  to  bear,  to  suffer  with  fortitude,  whatever  ills  may 
befall  them.  This  is  often  the  case,  and  especially  is  it 
with  us  now  essential  for  their  ultimate  removal  by  any 
instrumentalities  whatever.  We  are  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  with  a dislocated  limb  or  a broken  leg,  and  a very  bad 
compound  fracture  too,  at  that,  llow  it  was  broken  should 
not  be  with  him  a question  of  so  much  importance  as  how 
it  can  be  restored  to  health,  vigor,  and  strengtlu  The 
knitting  of  the  bones  and  the  granulation  of  the  flesh  re- 
quires time.  Perfect  quiet  and  repose,  even  under  the 
severest  pain,  is  necessary;  it  will  not  do  to  make  too 
great  haste  to  get  well ; an  attempt  to  walk  too  soon  will 
only  make  the  matter  worse.  We  must,  or  ought  now, 
therefore,  in  a similar  manner,  to  discipline  ourselves  to 
the  same  or  like  degree  of  patience.  I know  how  trying 
it  is  to  be  denied  representation  in  Congress  while  we  are 
paying  our  proportion  of  the  taxes ; how  annoying  It  is  to 
be  even  partially  under  military  rule,  and  how  injurious 
it  is  to  the  general  interest  of  business  of  the  country  to  be 
without  post-offices  and  mail  communications,  to  say  no- 
thing of  divers  other  matters  on  the  long  list  of  our  present 


Inconveniences  and  privations.  All  these,  however,  we 
must  patiently  bear  and  endure  for  a reason  with  quiet 
and  repose ; we  may  get  well,  may  get  once  more  on  our 
feet  again.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  bad  humor,  ill 
temper,  exhibited  either  in  restlessness  or  grumbling,  will 
not  hasten  it. 

Next  to  this,  another  great  duty  we  owe  to  ounwlvee,  is 
the  exercise  of  a liberal  spirit  of  forbearance  among  our- 
selves. The  first  step  toward  local  or  general  harmony  is 
the  banishment  from  our  breasts  of  every  feeling  and  sen- 
timent calculated  to  stir  the  discords  of  the  past.  On  no 
occasion,  and  especially  in  jibe  beetowment  of  office,  ought 
such  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past  *ever  to  be  men- 
tioned either  for  or  against  any  one  otherwise  entitled  to 
confidence.  Let  all  differences  of  opinion  touching  errors 
or  supposed  errors  of  the  head  or  heart  on  the  part  of  any 
in  the  past,  growing  out  of  these  matters,  be  at  once  in  the 
deep  ocean  of  oblivion  forever  buried.  Let  there  be  no 
crimination  or  recrimination  on  account  of  acts  of  other 
days— no  canvassing  of  past  conduct  or  motives.  Great 
disasters  are  upon  us  and  upon  the  whole  country,  and 
without  inquiry  how  these  originated,  at  whose  door  the 
fault  should  be  laid,  let  us  now,  as  common  sharers  of 
common  misfortunes,  on  all  occasions  consult  as  to  the  best 
means,  under  the  circumstances  as  we  find  them,  to  se- 
cure the  beet  ends  toward  future  amelioration,  (rood  gov- 
ernment is  wbat  we  want  This  should  be  the  leading  de- 
' sire  and  the  controlling  object  with  dll. 

Objects  of  Secession.— Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
existed  before  the  late  fury  of  the  war,  they  sprung  main- 
ly from  differences  as  to  the  best  man  to  be  used  and  the 
best  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  to  secure  the  great  con- 
trolling object  of  all,  which  was  good  government.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  any  in  the 
late  most  lamentable  conflict  of  arms,  there  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  of  the 
entire  South,  no  disloyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  With  us  it  was  6imply  a 
question  as  to  where  our  allegiance  was  due  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  principles;  which  authority  was  para- 
mount on  the  last  resort.  State  or  Federal.  As  for  myself 
I can  affirm  that  no  sentiment  of  disloyalty  to  these  great 
principles  of  r,  :f- government  recognized  and  embodied  in 
the  Constituted  of  the  United  States,  ever  beat  or  throbbed 
in  breast  or  heart  of  mine.  It  was  with  this  view  and  this 
purpose  that  secession  was  tried.  That  lias  failed.  In- 
stead of  bettering  our  condition,  instead  of  establishing 
our  liberty  upon  a surer  foundation,  we  have,  in  the  war 
that  ensued,  come  well-nigh  losing  the  whole  of  the  rich 
Inheritance  with  which  we  set  out.  Wars,  and  civil  wore 
especially,  always  menace  liberty — they  seldom  advance 
it,  while  they  usually  end  in  its  entire  overthrow  And  de- 
struction. Ours  stopped  just  short  of  such  a catastrophe. 
Our  only  alternative  now  is  either  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
constitutional  liberty,  or  retrace  our  steps  and  to  look  for 
its  vindication  and  maintenance  in  the  forums  of  reason 
and  justice,  instead  of  on  the  arena  of  arms;  in  the 
courts  and  halls  of  legislation,  instead  of  on  the  fields  of 
battle. 

Means  to  be  adopted.— Our  surest  hopes,  in  my  judg. 
ment,  of  these  ends  are  in  the  restoration  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I have  little  l*ope  for 
liberty,  little  hope  for  the  success  of  the  great  American 
experiment  of  self-government,  but  in  the  success  of  the 
present  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  for- 
mer practical  relations  In  a common  Government  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Tests  of  Loyalty.— Another  one  of  our  present  duties  is 
this : wo  should  accept  the  issues  of  the  war,  and  abide  by 
them  in  good  faith.  This,  I am  fully  persuaded,  it  is  your 
purpose  to  do,  as  well  as  that  of  your  constituents.  The 
people  of  Georgia  have  in  Convention  revoked  her  ordi- 
nance of  1861,  which  was  intended  to  sever  her  from  the 
compact  of  union  of  1787.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  reordained  as  the  organic  law  of  our  land. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  heretofore  existed  as  to 
where  our  allegiance  was  due  during  the  late  state  of 
things,  none  for  any  practical  purpose  can  exist  now. 
Whether  Georgia,  by  the  action  of  her  Convention  of1 
1861,  was  ever  rightfully  out  of  the  Union  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  she  is  now  in,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  her  will ; and  I deem  the  whole  United  States  there- 
fore is  now  without  question  our  country,  to  bo  cherished 
and  defended  as  such  by  all  our  hearts  and  by  all  our 
arms.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaties  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  paramount  law  in  this  whole  coun- 
try. Whoever,  therefore.  Is  true  to  these  principles  is  now 
recognized  as  loyal,  as  far  as  that  term  has  any  legitimate 
use  or  force  under  our  institutions.  This  is  the  only  kind 
of  loyalty,  and  the  only  test  of  loyalty  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  requires.  All  therefore  who  accept  the  issue 
of  the  war  in  good  (kith,  and  come  up  to  the  test  required 
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by  the  Constitution,  are  now  loyal,  however  they  may  hare 
heretofore  been. 

The  Frecdmtn. — But  with  this  change  comes  a new  or- 
der of  things.  One  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  a total 
change  in  our  whole  internal  policy.  Our  former  social 
fabric  has  been  entirely  subverted.  The  relation  hereto- 
fore,  under  our  old  system,  between  the  African  and  Eu- 
ropean races,  no  longer  exists.  Slavery,  or  the  status  of 
the  black  race — their  subordination  to  the  whites,  upon 
which  all  our  institutions  rested — is  abolished  forever,  not 
only  in  Georgia,  but  throughout  the  limits  of  the  United 
8tate*.  This  change  should  be  received  and  accepted  as 
an  irrevocable  fact.  It  is  a bootless  question  now  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  new  system  ia  better  for  both  races  than 
the  old  one  wa*  or  not.  Our  present  duty  in  regard  to  this 
subject  is  not  with  the  past  or  the  future.  It  is  with  the 
present. 

This  duty  of  giving  this  new  system  a fair  and  just  trial 
will  require  of  you,  as  legislators  of  the  land,  great  changes 
in  our  former  laws  in  regard  to  this  large  class  of  popula- 
tion. Wise  and  humane  provisions  should  he  made  for 
them ; ample  and  full  protection  should  be  secured  to 
them  so  that  they  may  start  equal  before  the  law  in  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  rights  of  personal  liberty 
and  property.  Many  considerations  claim  this  at  your 
hands.  Among  these  may  be  stated  their  fidelity  in  times 
past.  They  cultivated  your  fields,  ministered  to  your  per- 
Bonal  wants  and  comfort,  nursed  and  reared  your  children, 
and  even  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  peril  they  were  in  the 
main  true  to  you  and  yours.  To  them  we  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  acts  of  kindness.  ThU  should  also 
be  done  because  they  are  poor,  untutored,  uninformed, 
many  of  them  helpless,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
need  iL  All  obstacles,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  removed 
which  can  possibly  hinder  or  retard  the  blacks  to  the  ex- 
tent of  tht  ir  capacity.  All  proper  aid  should  be  given  to 
their  own  efforts.  Channels  of  education  should  be  open- 
ed up  to  them  ; schools  and  the  usual  means  of  moral  and 
intellectual  training  should  be  encouraged  among  them. 

The  Union My  only  hope  is  in  the  peaceful  re-estab- 

lishment of  good  government ; and  its  peaceful  mainte- 
nance is  the  restoration  of  the  old  Union,  and  with  it  the 
speedy  return  of  fraternal  feeling  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  in  this  day,  not  yet 
passed,  of  our  country's  trial  and  agony,  that  there  was  a 
party  for  Caesar,  and  a party  for  Pompey,  and  a party  for 
Brutus,  but  no  party  for  Rome;  but  all  patriots,  by  what- 
ever distinction  heretofore  styled,  rally  in  all  elections. 
Every  where  to  the  support  of  him,  be  he  whom  ho  may, 
who  bears  the  standard  with  Constitution  emblazoned  on 
its  folds.  President  Johnson  is  now,  in  my  judgment,  the 
chief  great  standard-bearer  of  these  principles,  and  in  his 
efforts  at  restoration  should  receive  the  cordial  support  of 
every  well-wisher  of  his  country.  In  this  cousists  really 
my  only  hopes.  Should  he  be  sustained,  and  the  Govern- 
ment be  restored  to  its  former  functions,  all  the  States 
brought  back  to  their  practical  relations  under  the  Con- 
stitution, our  situation  will  be  greatly  changed  from  what 
it  was  before.  A radical  and  fundamental  change,  as  has 
been  stated,  has  been  in  that  organic  law.  We  shall  have 
lost  what  was  known  as  our  peculiar  institution,  which  so 
entertwined  with  the  whole  frarne-work  of  our  State  body 
politic.  We  shall  have  lost  nearly  half  the  accumulated 
capital  of  a century,  but  shall  have  still  left  the  essential 
of  free  government  contained  and  embodied  in  the  old 
Constitution,  untouched  and  unimpaired,  as  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  our  fathers.  I know  of  no  land  the  sun 
shines  on  that  offers  better  prospects  under  these  contin- 
gencies. The  old  Union  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
It  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  united  as  they  were,  each  State  faithfully  per- 
forming to  the  people  of  other  States  all  their  obligations 
under  a common  compact  1 always  said  that  this  as- 
sumption was  founded  on  broad;  correct,  and  statesman- 
like principles.  I think  so  yet  It  was  only  when  it 
seemed  to  bo  impossible  further  to  maintain  it  without 
hazarding  greater  evils  than  would  perhaps  attend  a sep- 
aration that  I yielded  my  assent,  in  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  Georgia,  to  try  the  experiment  just  resulting  so  disas- 
trously to  us.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  lamentable  con- 
flict, it  was  my  opinion  that,  however  the  pending  strife 
might  terminate,  so  far  as  the  appeal  to  the  sword  was 
concerned,  after  a while  when  the  passions  and  excitement 
of  the  day  should  pass  away,  an  adjustment  or  arrange- 
ment would  be  made  upon  constitutional  principle/*,  upon 
a general  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual  con- 
venience, on  which  the  Union  was  first  established. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  we  have  only  accounts  of  isolated 
guerrilla  contests,  and  these  are  so  colored  by  the 
medium  through  which  they  pass  that  they  must 


be  received  with  great  allowance.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  on  the  23d  of  January  Mendez,  a Ju&rist 
commander,  captured  near  Tampico  a train  of  mer- 
chandise worth  half  a million  dollars,  besides  a 
thousand  mules ; and  that  subsequently  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  garrison  of  Tampico,  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  850  men,  the  Imperialists  losing 
only  100.  Another  General  Mendez,  an  Imperial- 
ist, is  said  to  have  gained  a victory  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  over  the  Republican  commander  Re- 
gules, killing  many  and  capturing  GOO  prisoners, 
and  all  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  ammunition. 
The  Imperialists  claim  several  other  successes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  State  of  Sinaloa,  with  the 
exception  of  Mazatlan,  is  in  possession  of  the  Re- 
publicans. Simultaneously  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  probable  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Mexico  come  reports  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  offered  to  furnish  his  brother  Maximil- 
ian with  any  number  of  Austrian  troops,  provided 
that  ho  will  pay  them — a condition  with  which  the 
present  condition  of  the  Mexican  finances  will  ren- 
der it  hard  to  comply. 

Chili  and  Peru  have  entered  into  an  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  Peru  has  declared  war 
against  Spain,  and  a Peruvian  fleet  has  gone  to 
unite  with  that  of  Chili.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  concentrated  near  Valparaiso,  and  made 
an  attack,  in  w’hich  they  were  repulsed,  upon  the 
garrison  at  Caldervilla. 

FRANCE. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  Bodies  was  opened 
on  the  22d  of  January  by  the  speech  of  the  Emperor. 
It  was  much  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  is  usual 
with  royal  speeches.  ^Passing  over  the  portions 
which  relate  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
we  notice  briefly  those  which  pertain  to  foreign  af- 
fairs. Peace,  says  the  Emperor,  seems  every  where 
assured,  for  means  are  sought  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties by  friendly  methods,  instead  of  resorting  to 
arms.  The  meeting  of  the  French  and  English 
fleets  in  the  same  ports  has  cemented  the  accord  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  With  respect  to  Germany, 
the  Emperor  does  not  intend  to  meddle  with  ques- 
tions in  which  France  is  not  directly  concerned. 
With  respect  to  Italy,  which  has  “affirmed  her 
unity  by  inaugurating  her  capital  in  the  centre  of 
the  Peninsula,”  there  is  reason  to  rely  on  “ the  in- 
dispensable maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Father.”  The  most  important  paragraphs  for  us  arc 
the  following,  which  relate  to  this  continent: 

“In  Mexico,  the  Government  founded  by  the  will  of  the 
people  is  becoming  consolidated;  the  non-contents,  van- 
quished and  dispersed,  have  no  longer  any  leader.  The 
national  troops  have  shown  their  worth,  and  the  country 
has  found  guarantees  of  order  and  security  which  havo 
developed  its  resources  and  raised  Us  commerce  with 
France  alone  from  twenty-one  to  seventy-seven  millions. 
According  to  the  hope  which  I expressed  last  year,  our  ex- 
pedition is  approaching  its  termination.  1 am  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  for  fixing 
the  period  for  recalling  our  troops ; so  that  the  return  may 
be  effected  without  compromising  the  French  interests 
which  we  have  to  defend  in  that  distant  country. 

44  North  America,  after  having  victoriously  issued  from 
a formidable  contest,  has  re-established  the  old  Union  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery.  France, 
which  forgets  no  noble  page  in  her  history,  forms  sincere 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  American  Republic, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations,  now  of 
nearly  a century's  duration.  The  emotion  produced  in 
the  United  States  by  the  presence  of  the  French  army  on 
the  Mexican  territory  will  subside  before  the  frankness  of 
my  declarations.  The  American  people  will  understand 
that  our  expedition,  in  which  we  had  invited  them  to  take 
part,  was  not  opposed  to  their  interests.  Two  nations, 
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both  equally  jealous  of  their  independence,  should  avoid 
any  step  in  which  their  dignity  and  their  honor  would  be 
engaged.1* 

The  Senate,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  Em- 
peror’s speech,  said : 

u Your  Majesty  informs  us  that  the  memorable  expedi- 
tion to  Mexico  approaches  its  termination.  This  is  an- 
nounced to  satisfy  France  that  the  protection  of  her  com- 
mercial interest  Is  assured  in  a vast  and  wealthy  market 
now  restored  to  security.  As  regards  the  United  States, 
if,  from  misconception,  the  presence  of  the  French  flag  in 
America  appeared  to  them  less  opportune  than  at  a previ- 
ous and  most  illustrious  period  of  their  history,  the  Arm 
tone  of  the  communications  made  by  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  that  haughty  and  menacing 
language  will  not  decide  us  to  withdraw.  France  is  ac- 
customed to  move  only  at  her  own  time,  but  she  neverthe- 
less wishes  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between 
herself  and  the  United  States.  What  your  Majesty  asked 
of  the  United  States  is  neutrality  and  observance  of  inter- 
national law.** 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  6th 
of  February,  the  Queen  being  present.  The  Royal 
Speech  was,  however,  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
We  quote  some  of  the  leading  paragraphs : 

11  My  relations  with  foreign  Powers  Are  friendly  and  sat- 
isfactory, and  I see  no  cause  to  fear  any  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace. 

“The  meeting  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  in  the 
ports  of  the  respective  countries  has  tended  to  cement  the 
amity  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  their 
friendly  concert  in  the  promotion  of  peace. 

UI  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  United 
8tates,  after  terminating  successfully  the  severe  struggle 
In  which  they  were  so  long  engaged,  are  wisely  repairing 
the  ravages  of  civil  war.  The  abolition  of  Slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and  congratula- 
tions of  this  country,  which  lias  always  been  foremost  in 
showing  its  abhorrence  of  on  institution  repugnant  to  ev- 
ery feeling  of  justice  and  humanity. 

41 1 have  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  my  naval  squadron 
have  reduced  the  slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

“ A correspondence  has  taken  place  between  my  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  injuries 
inflicted  on  American  commerco  by  cruisers  under  the 
Confederate  flag. 

“A  conspiracy,  adverse  alike  to  authority,  property, 
and  religion,  and  disapproved  and  condemned  alike  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  their  maintenance,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  class,  has  unhappily  appeared  in  Ire- 
land. The  constitutional  power  of  the  ordinary  tribunals 
has  been  exerted  for  its  repression,  and  the  authority  of 
the  law  has  been  firmly  and  impartially  vindicated." 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  Fenian  movement  has 
greatly  increased.  On  the  16th  of  February  Sir 
George  Grey  in  the  Commons,  and  Earl  Russell  in 
the  Peers,  announced  that  on  the  following  day  they 
would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  suspend  for  a 
limited  time  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  measure  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Commons  had  specially  agreed  to 
hold  a special  session  on  that  day  (Saturday)  for 
this  purpose,  and  Earl  Russell  asked  the  Peers  to 
do  the  same,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
pressing  the  measure.  On  the  17th,  in  asking  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  Sir  George  Grey  said  that  the 
Fenian  conspiracy  had  only  recently  assumed  its 
present  proportions.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  an 
effective  blow  at  these  schemes,  which  were  dis- 
countenanced by  the  American  Government.  The 
loyalty  of  the  British  army,  he  said,  was  without  a 
doubt;  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had 


earnestly  requested  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  if  the  power  was  withheld 
from  him.  In  the  Commons  the  bill  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  by  a vote  of  364  to 
6,  no  opposition  being  made  except  by  Mr.  Bright, 
who  protested  against  it,  but  said  that  he  would  not 
oppose  the  Government.  The  bill  also  passed  the 
Peers  without  opposition,  Earl  Derby,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  merely  remarking  that  it  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  justify  the  course  it  was 
about  to  take.  If  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  he  would  not  interpose  a moment’s 
delay;  but  he  hoped  that  the  Government  would, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  relied  for  the  justification  of  their 
proceedings.  The  bill,  having  passed  both  Houses, 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  17th  of  February  more  than  a hundred 
arrests  were  made  in  Dublin  of  persons,  mostly 
strangers,  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  Fenian 
movement ; and  this  was  presumed  to  be  but  a be- 
ginning of  the  arrests.  Meanwhile  the  troops  in 
Ireland  were  being  distributed  among  the  small 
towns.  It  is  stated,  though  not  officially,  that  the 
Government  has  private  information  that  a Fenian 
privateer  had  put  to  sea,  and  that  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus . 
A French  paper  gives  more  definite  shape  to  this 
rumor  by  chronicling  a report,  which,  however, 
needed  confirmation,  that  a steamer  called  the  Fort 
Morgan , which  bad  been  used  as  a Federal  gun-boat, 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Fenians,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Cuba  bad  put  to  sea  from  New  York  on 
the  20th  of  January.  The  French  paper  adds  that 
this  vessel,  if  there  be  such  an  one,  w’ill  be  consid- 
ered a pirate  by  all  naval  powers,  and  if  captured 
all  her  crew  should  be  hanged. 

SPAIN. 

The  attempted  insurrection  under  General  Prim 
has  proved  to  be  a failure,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  object.  Prim  made  his  way  to  Portugal,  where 
his  small  force  was  disarmed.  From  thence  it  is 

said  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  Englaud. Some 

difficulty  has  arisen  between  Italy  and  Spain  in  ref- 
erence to  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
and  the  Pope.  The  Italian  Minister  at  Madrid  was 
instructed  to  remind  the  Spanish  Government  that 
“the  September  Convention,  while  acknowledging 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  nevertheless  placed 
certain  conditions  upon  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple. Those  conditions  concern  France  exclusive- 
ly. You  will  therefore  declare  that,  as  regards  other 
Powers,  their  non-intervention  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  Rome  will  always  remain  an  unqualified 
principle,  upon  which  the  conduct  of  Italy  will  be 
invariably  based.” No  little  alarm  Las  been  oc- 

casioned in  Spain  by  the  reported  presence  of  Chili- 
an privateers  upon  the  Spanish  coast.  A Peruvian 
frigate,  the  Huasca , lving  at  Brest,  in  France,  had 
enlisted  French  sailors.  But  Peru  having  declared 
war  against  Spain,  these  sailors  were  disembarked 
at  the  request  of  the  French  authorities.  Spain,  in 
endeavoring  to  bully  the  South  American  Republics, 
appears  to  have  rendered  herself  liable  to  far  greater 
injuries  than  any  which  she  can  inflict. 
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OUR  town  is  located  on  Bass  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  which,  where  it  empties  into  Boston 
Bay,  lie  the  “LobBter  Rocks,”  troublesome  to  the 
fishing-boats  in  former  days.  Captain  P car- 

ried on  the  fishing  business  in  those  days,  and  bad 
in  his  employ  a droll  old  man,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Old  Goudy,”  who  on  a certain  occasion 
had  come  to  grief  on  these  same  rocks,  when  return- 
ing from  a fishing  trip,  much  to  his  chagrin,  as  it 
disturbed  his  laurels  as  a successful  skipper. 

Captain  P wras  a member  of  the  44  Great  and 

General  Court,”  and  some  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out,  in  Goudy ’s  hearing,  that  the  honorable 
members  thereof  were  fond  of  long  sessions.  In 

securing  a “Fare”  Captain  P found  a very 

poor  and  lank  fish,  which  he  held  up  to  Goudy’s 
notice,  and  remarked,  44  Goudy,  this  chap  looks  as 
though  he  had  been  starved  on  the  Lobster  Rocks.” 
Goudy  winced  under  the  effects  of  the  44  shot,”  and, 
eying  the  fish,  retorted,  44  It’s  a plaguy  sight  more 
likely  he  has  starved  sitting  in  your  old  gineral 
cort!n  None  laughed  more  heartily,  or  told  the 
story  with  greater  glee  afterward,  than  the  worthy 
Captain  P . 

Ox  another  occasion,  in  those  “dear  old  tiihes” 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to 44  carry  the  jug,”  and  the 
custom  for  the  “Conscript  Fathers”  to  assemble  at 
the  44  store”  to  tell  stories  and  moisten  the  inner 
man,  old  Goudy  arrived  with  his  jug  and  faced  the 
“ respectables,”  who  regarded  him  (in  the  matter 
of  joking)  as  44  fair  game.”  An  44  old  liner,”  in  a 
ratlffer  important  manner,  greeted  him  with  that 
quotation  from  Job:  14  And  Satan  came  also  among 
them.”  Old  Goudy  looked  from  one  to  another, 
and  after  measuring  the  44  Fathers”  with  his  twink- 
ling eyes,  retorted:  44  Yes,  yes;  and  presented  him- 
self before  the  ungodly  /” 

In  King  William  III.’s  time  a Mr.  Tredenham 
was  taken  before  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  treasonable  papers  in  bis  possession. 
“ I am  only  a poet,”  said  the  captive,  44  and  those 
papers  are  only  my  roughly-sketched  play.”  The 
Earl,  however,  examined  the  papers,  and  then  re- 
turned them,  saying:  44 1 have  heard  your  state- 
ment and  read  your  play,  and,  as  I can  fiud  no  traces 
of  a plot  in  cither,  you  may  go  free.” 

A vert  veracious  contributor  writes : 

The  wild  pigeons  of  the  State  of  Indiana  seem 
just  now  to  be  holding  a mass  convention  near  the 
town  of  Bedford.,  Every  Western  man  knows  that 
there  are  some  pigeons  at  a pigeon  roost.  A young 
Nimrod,  out  after  the  said  pigeons,  it  being  very 
dark,  hitched  his  horse  to  a tree  loaded  with  pigeons. 
When  he  fired  his  gun  the  pigeons  flew  off  the  tree, 
which,  having  been  before  bent  down  by  the  mass 
of  birds,  now  resumed  its  erect  position,  and  lifted 
the  horse  high  in  air.  How  the  horse  was  got  down 
is  not  stated,  but  we  presume  it  was  done  after  the 
manner  that  the  Baron  Munchausen  recovered  his 
horse  when  he  hitched  it  to  the  church-steeple  dur- 
ing a heavy  snow. 


An  American  lately  in  London,  who  was  badg- 
ered by  the  English  on  almost  every  topic,  at  last 
determined  to  go  on  the  Mississippi  steambpat  style, 


and  brag  down  every  thing.  His  first  chance  oc- 
curred at  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  where  a pic- 
ture of  a snow-storm  attracted  general  admiration. 

44  Is  not  that  fine  ?”  asked  a John  Bull.  44  Could 
you  show  any  thing  as  natural  as  that  in  America?” 

“Pooh!”  answered  the  free-born  American, 
“that  is  no  comparison  to  a snow-storm  picture 
painted  by  a cousin  of  mine  a few  years  since. 
That  painting  was  so  natural,  Sir,  that  a mother, 
who  incautiously  left  her  babe  sleeping  in  a cradle 
near  it,  on  returning  to  the  room,  found  her  cJnld 
frozen  to  death  !” 

From  that  time  onward  the  American  had  the 
44  freedom  of  the  city.” 


A han  not  a thousand  miles  from  New  York 
once  asked  another  whom  he  liked  the  best  to  hear 
preach.  14 Why,”  said  he,  “I  like  Mr.  Johnson 
best,  because  I don’t  like  any  preaching,  and  his 
comes  nearest  to  nothing  of  any  that  I ever  heard.” 

•Oct  in  Michigan  a number  of  farmers  were  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a country  store  at  the  close  of  a sul- 
try day,  and  telling  stories  about  their  work,  and 
so  on,  when  one  of  them  took  the  rag  off  the  whole 
of  them  by  relating  his  experience : 

“ I say,  you  have  all  told  whopping  big  yarns 
now ; but  111  just  tell  you  what  I done  once  in  York 
State,  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  and  on  my  father’s 
farm.  He  owned  a meadow  just  a mile  long,  and 
one  morning  in  June  I began  to  mow— sun  about 
an  hour  high — and  mowed  right  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  field.  The  grass  was  so  heavy  that  I 
had  to  mow  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  and 
walk— or,  as  we  say,  4 carry'  my  swath.’  Well,  I 
worked  on  till  sundown,  and  then  quit.  I just 
thought,  as  the  meadow  was  exactly  a mile  long, 
I’d  count  the  swaths,  and  I did,  and  there  was  one 
hundred!  That,  gentlemen,  is  what  York  State 
folks  call  a big  day’s  work ! ” 

*•  So  you  walked  two  hundred  miles  that  day,  did 
you?”  asked  one  farmer. 

“And  mowed  all  the  while  you  were  walking?” 
said  another. 

44  So  it  seems,”  replied  the  great  mower.  44 1 tell 
you  the  facts,  and  you  can  make  as  much  of  it  as 
you  can." 

Baron  Rothschild  once  complained  to  Lord 
Brougham  of  the  hardship  of  not  being  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  Parliament.  44  You  know,”  said 
he,  44 1 was  the  choice  of  the  people.”  To  which 
the  ex-Chancellor,  with  his  usual  causticity,  re- 
plied, 44  So  was  B&rabbas.” 

George  IV.,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  in 
the  habit  of  quoting  the  Iron  Duke  as  a witness  to 
the  statement  that  his  Majesty  had  led  in  person  the 
decisive  charge  at  Waterloo.  Wellington  s answer 
on  such  occasions  invariably  was : 44 1 have  often 
heard  your  Majesty  speak  of  that  before.” 

Captain  Ward  was  an  eccentric  of  the  first 
water,  and  one  of  his  peculiarities  was  that  he  nev- 
er gave  the  desired  answer  to  a direct  question.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  evasive  habit  is  related : 

One  morning  four  of  his  friends,  who  were  aware 
of  this  trait  in  his  character,  observed  the  Captain 
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going  to  market,  and,  after  some  bantering,  entered 
into  a bet  as  to  the  probability  of  learning  from  him 
the  price  he  paid  for  his  purchase.  They  accord- 
ingly settled  the  preliminaries,  and  stationing  them-8 

selves  at  different  points  along  E Street,  'which 

be  must  pass  on  his  w ay  home,  awaited  his  coming. 
Very  soon  the  bluff  old  gentleman  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a bunch  of  pigeons  in  his  hand.  As  he 
approached,  the  first  questioner  accosted  him  with : 

“ Good-morning,  Captain!  What  did  you  give 
for  pigeons  this  morning?” 

“Money!”  said  the  Captain,  bluntly,  as  he 
moved  up  the  street. 

The  second  gentleman,  a little  further  on,  ad- 
dressed him,  and  asked, 

“How  go  pigeons  this  morning,  Captain?” 

“They  don’t  go  at  all— I carry  ’em!”  was  the 
equally  unsatisfactory  reply. 

Shortly  after  he  met  the  third,  who  passed  the 
time  of  day,  and  inquired : 

“ How  much  are  pigeons  a dozeh,  Captain  ?” 

“Didn't  get  a dozen — only  bought  half  a dozen !” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  gruffly,  still  plodding  on  his 
way. 

Finally,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  conspirators 
cottoned  to  the  wary  old  salt,  by  observing,  in  the 
blandest  tones : 

“A  fine  lot  of  pigeons  you  have  there,  Captain! 
What  did  you  get  them  for  ?” 

“To  eat!”  was  the  pertinent  and  emphatic  re- 
joinder; and  the  Captain  reached  home  without 
further  molestation. 

* If  the  pigeons  did  not  take  wing,  the  joke  did, 
and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

A schoolmaster,  who  was  as  fond  of  his  grog  os 
of  his  globes,  was  asked  the  difference  between 
gravity  and  gravitation.  “ When  I've  drunk  five 
glasses  of  grog,”  replied  the  pedagogue,  “my  grav- 
ity vanishes,  and  my  gravitation  begins  to  oper- 
ate.” 

FEMALE  COURTSHIP. 

Two  or  three  looks  when  your  swain  wants  a kiss, 
Two  or  three  Noes  when  he  bids  you  eay  “Yes;” 

Two  or  three  smiles  when  you  utter  the  “No,” 

Two  or  three  frowns  If  he  offers  to  go; 

Two  or  three  speeches,  like,  “Ah,  go  away!” 

Two  or  three  times  you  must  hold  him  to  stay; 

Two  or  three  smiles  when  astray  for  small  chat, 

Two  or  three  tears,  though  you  can’t  tell  for  what; 
Two  or  throe  letters  when  rows  arc  begun, 

Two  or  three  quarrels  before  you  have  done; 

Two  or  three  meetings  to  walk  here  and  there, 

Two  or  three  nights  to  the  court-house  repair; 

Two  or  three  dances  to  make  you  jocose. 

Two  or  three  hours  in  a corner  sit  close; 

Two  or  three  starts  when  he  bids  you  elope, 

Two  or  three  glances  that  intimate  hope; 

Two  or  three  pauses  before  you  are  won, 

Two  or  three  faintings  to  let  him  press  on ; 

Two  or  three  sighs  when  you’ve  wasted  the  tears, 

Two  or  three  hems  when  the  parson  appears; 

Two  or  throe  squeezes  when  the  hand’s  given  awny, 
Two  or  three  coughs  when  you’ve  come  to  obey; 

Two  or  three  courtesies  when  marriage  is  over, 

Two  or  three  honeys  discovering  your  lover; 

Two  or  throe  lasses  may  have  by  these  rhymes 
Two  or  three  husbands,  though  hard  is  the  time& 

Minnie  was  a bright  child,  three  years  old.  Fun 
and  merriment  sparkled  in  every  feature.  Upon 
one  occasion  her  father  took  her  to  an  anniversary 
of  a Sunday-school.  She  had  never  before  been  in 
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a church,  and  had  never  heard  the  music  of  an 
organ,  excepting  in  the  street.  The  itinerant  hand- 
organ,  with  its  frequent  accompanying  biped,  was 
her  delight.  The  moment  the  first  notes  were 
struck  on  the  church  instrument  her  countenance 
beamed  with  rapture ; but  peering  about,  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  around  her,  a shade  of  disappoint- 
ment was  apparent,  and  coming  in  range  of  her  fa- 
ther's ear,  she  whispered,  “ Where  is  the  monkey, 
papa?" 

The  epitaph  of  the  witty  divine,  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller,  is  worthy  of  himself ; simply— 

“Fuller's  earth.” 

There  is  a professional  point  in  the  epitaph  of 
the  eminent  barrister,  Sir  John  Strange: 

“Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer — that  is  stramyS' 

And  by  what  an  outrageous  quibble  has  the  name 
of  William  Button,  Esq.,  been  handed  down  to  im- 
mortality ! The  epitaph  is  to  be  seen  in  a church- 
yard near  Salisbury : 

“ O ! sun,  moon,  stars,  and  ye  celestial  poles. 

Are  graves  then  dwindled  into  Button-holes T* 

One  of  the  best  of  this  briefer  kind  was  proposed 
by  Jerrold,  whose  wit  did  not  always  wear  so  court- 
eous a dress.  Charles  Knight,  the  Shakspeamn 
critic,  was  the  subject,  and  the  word*— 

“Good  Knight” 

Professional  rivalry  produced  this  ill-natured  in- 
scription for  the  tombstone  of  a Western  editor: 

“ Here  lies  an  editor.” 

A rural  pastor  prayed  fervently  for  rain  during 
a severe  drought,  which  began  to  fall  in  torrents 
just  as  the  services  closed,  when  two  farmers  walk- 
ing home  together  were  getting  awfully  wet,  and  one 
remarked  to  the  other:  “ The  parson  does  pray  yitb 
a good  unction.”  “ Yes,”  replied  the  other;  “ but 
he  lacks  judgment” 

A pastor  in  the  ’West,  says  a correspondent  of 
the  Drawer,  gave  notice  in  the  morning  service  that 
special  prayer  would  be  made  in  the  afternoon  for 
rain,  and  advised  the  people  to  bring  their  umbrel- 
las. They  did  so,  but  no  rain  came.  The  next 
Sabbath  it  was  fair,  and  they  got  wet  going  home. 
This  experience  led  them  to  distrust  their  pastor's 
weather-wisdom,  if  not  his  faith. 

A Conference  preacher  one  day  went  into  the 
house  of  a Wesleyan  Reformer,  and  saw  the  portraits 
of  three  expelled  ministers  suspended  from  his  walls. 

“ What !”  said  he,  “ have  you  got  them  hanging 
there  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,"  was  the  answer;  “ they  are  there.” 

“Ah,  well!  but  one  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
set.” 

“ Pray  who  is  that?" 

“ Why,  the  Devil,  to  be  sure." 

“ Ah,”  said  the  Reformer,  “ but  he  is  not  yet  ex- 
pelled from  the  Conference!” 

A gentleman  sent  his  Irish  servant  up  to  his 
room  for  a pair  of  boots,  and  at  the  same  time  told 
him  to  be  sure  and  get  mates,  as  there  were  two 
pairs  together  in  the  closet.  Patrick  returned  with 
two  boots,  but  odd  ones.  “Why,  don’t  you  see 
that  these  are  not  alike?  One  is  a long  top,  and 
the  other  is  a short  one!”  said  the  gentleman,  out 
of  patience  with  the  fellow.  “ Bcdad,  your  Honor,  ” 
said  Pat,  in  apology,  “ and  it's  true  for  ye,  but  thin 
the  other  pair  was  just  so  too  /” 
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Doctor  S — has  a large  practice  and  owns  a 
large  farm.  Pat  Malrooney  worked  for  the  Doctor, 
and  was  sent  one  day  to  do  a job  on  the  east  side  of 
a very  steep  high  hill.  The  sun  passed  behind  the 
hill  a long  timo  before  it  was  sunset  according  to 
the  almanac.  On  that  day  the  sun  disappeared  as 
usual,  and  Pat  went  to  the  *house.  The  Doctor 
asked  him  why  he  44  quit  so  early  ?”  44  And  shure,” 
said  Pat,  44 1 worked  until  sundown.”  44  Why,” 
said  the  Doctor,  4 4 it  is  not  sundown  yet — don’t  you 
see  it  shine?”  pointing  across  the  lake.  4 4 Anil, 
faith,  your  Honor,  I was  not  working  over  there  at 
all,  at  all!”  ' 

Ax  enterprising  bookseller  in  New  Haven,  puff- 
ing his  pens  in  verse,  sent  the  effusion  to  one  of  tho 
papers  for  publication.  Among  the  lines  was  one 
alluding  to  ancient  pens  of  mighty  power,  made  of 
feathers  plucked  from  “Jove’s  eagle,”  which  tho 
printer  did  not  read  aright,  and  it  appeared  in  print 
as  44  Jones1  eagle,”  thereby  causing  witty  remarks 
from  a rival  journal  upon  the  probable  amount  of 
tail-feathers  that  Jones’  bird  possessed. 

Captain  L , of  the  Quarter-Master’s  Depart- 

ment, is  a jolly  good  fellow,  but,  like  many  others, 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  a good  article  of  tho  44  ar- 
dent.” Such  an  article  was  to  be  had  at  Sampson’s 
for  $10  50  per  gallon,  and  the  Captain  purchased 
there  exclusively.  During  the  Christmas  times 
the  Captain  and  some  friends  had  been  44  indulging” 
to  an  extent  that  somewhat  confused  the  Captain’s 
ideas.  One  evening  he  made  the  discovery  that  ho 
was  in  need  of  a new  supply  of  hose,  whereupon  ho 
called  bis  44  boy  Tucker,”  and  instructed  him  as  fol- 
lows: “Tucker,  go  down  to  that  storo  where  they 
sell  stockings  at  ten  dollars  and  a half  a gallon,  and 
get  me  half  a dozen  pairs  of  whisky  1” 


Tom  Miller  was  a private  of  tho  Forty-second 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  served  over  one 
year  in  the  First  Wisconsin  Battery  Light  Artillery. 
Tom  was  as  good  a soldier  as  ever  munched  hard- 
tack, but  never  having  bad  the  advantages  of  school- 
ing was  not  well  versed  in  the  dead  languages. 
When  the  expedition  under  General  Banks  went  up 
Red  River,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Tom  was  sick, 
and  remained  behind  in  hospital.  After  our  return 
to  New  Orleans  from  that  disastrous  campaign 
Lieutenant  Aylmer,  of  tho  First  Wisconsin  Battery, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  under  a street  car,  and 
his  right  arm  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  amputated 
near  the  shoulder.  The  boys  of  tho  battery  wished 
to  tender  him  an  expression  of  their  regards,  and 
concluded  to  present  him  a nice  gold  watch  and 
chain.  The  present  was  purchased,  and  the  usual 
presentation  inscription,  neatly  engraved  on  the 
cases,  followed  by  tho  battles,  in  their  regular  or- 
der, in  which  the  Lieutenant  had  taken  part ; and 
then  the  Latin  motto  44  A Til  desperandum ” was  put 
at  the  bottom,  as  an  encouraging  word  for  the  dis- 
couraged Lieutenant. 

The  watch  was  intrusted  to  ray  keeping  until  the 
presentation  came  off— which,  alas ! was  not  to  be, 
as  he  was  taken  with  pneumonia  and  died  very 
suddenly.  It  had  been  exhibited  to  all  the  boys  in 
camp,  but  Tom  had  just  returned  from  hospital  and 
wanted  to  see  it.  So  I showed  it  to  him,  and  read 
the  inscription,  names  of  battles,  and  motto.  44  Nil- 
disprandim,”  says  Tom,  44 where  was  that?  Oh! 
that  was  the  light  up  Red  River ! I knew  all  the 
rest  of  them,  and  that  was  the  only  fight  the  battery 
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was  ever  in  without  me  since  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg !” 


No  person  was  better  known  in  Elk  Horn,  Wis- 
consin, a few  years  ago,  than  was  General  W . 

He  was  a great  admirer  of  General  Jackson,  and 
often  wished  for  such  a man  in  the  Executive  Chair 

at  Washington.  The  General  (W , not  Jackson) 

was  present  at  the  post-office  one  evening  while  the 
crowd  was  waiting  for  the  mails  to  be  distributed, 
and  it  being  at  the  time  when  Ileenan  and  Sayers 
were  disputing  about  the  belt,  the  matter  was  there 
being  discussed  by  a party  who  were  very  indig- 
nant at  the  unfairness  of  tho  English  pugilist  and 
his  friends.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  the  matter 

in  hand.  General  W was  a very  attentive 

listener,  and  one  of  the  party  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter?  44 Think!  why  I think,” 
said  he,  44  that  if  General  Jackson  was  in  the  Chair 
that  belt  would  come  over  mighty  quick !” 

We  have  smart  children  in  Michigan  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  as  the  following  will  show : 

At  the  Scotch  Kirk  Sabbath-school  the  superin- 
tendent was  asking  questions  on  the  lesson,  which 
was  a part  of  the  Old  Testament  where  Samuel 
anointed  David,  son  of  Jesse,  king.  The  question 
was  asked,  44  Who  was  Jesse?”  This  was  a stun- 
ned. 4 4 What ! can’t  tell  who  Jesse  was ! Maiy,  you 
can  tell  us,  can’t  you?”  addressing  an  eight-year- 
old  of  the  plaid.  4 4 Oh  yes,  I know,”  exclaimed 
Mary,  44  Jcsfee  was  the  flower  of  Dumblane !” 


But  Mary  dofft  match  my  little  four-year-old 
cousin  James,  who  is  very  restless,  and  will  not  sit 
still  long  enough  to  hear  more  than  three  words  of 
what  you  wish  to  tell  him  before  he  jumps  at  the 
conclusion  and  is  off.  His  mother  wishing  to  break 
him  of  the  habit,  took  him  on  hefr  lap  and  com- 
menced to  talk  to  him.  For  the  first  time  ho  was 
very  much  interested.  This  pleased  aunt,  and  she 
thought  she  would  give  him  a good  lecture.  He 
heard  her  through,  and  as  she  was  about  to  put  him 
down  he  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  say  something. 

44  What  is  it,  James?”  asked  the  mother. 
“Why,  ma,  when  you  talked  your  under-jaw 
went,  but  your  upper-jaw  didn’t  move  a bit ! ” 

It  is  likely  James  will  profit  by  the  lecture. 


Noticing  in  your  February  Number  a story  con- 
nected with  our  late  much  - lamented  President, 
wherein  his  first  “picture”  had  been  taken,  I am 
reminded  of  one  in  which  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  Pennsylvania  figures.  Judge 

B , well  known  throughout  the  State,  as  well 

for  his  legal  lore  as  his  utter  disregard  for  personal 
appearance,  when  presiding  Judge  had  before  him  a 
small  boy  as  a witness.  The  Judge  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  character  of  an  oath,  its  importance 
and  solemnity,  and  if  he  read  his  Catechism  ? The 
boy  replied  that  the  meaning  of  an  oath  was  that  he 
should  not  tell  a lie.  The  Judge  told  the  boy  to 
look  at  him  carefully,  and  tell  him  whether  he  could 
recognize  him  six  months  from  then,  and  identify 
him  by  his  oath.  The  boy  eyed  the  Judge  critic- 
ally, and  replied,  “ I think  I could,  if  you  did  not 
comb  your  hair!” 

A Norm  Carolina  correspondent  writing  from 
Raleigh  says : 

A very  prominent  member  of  the  late  44  Confed- 
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crate”  Congress,  now  a member  of  our  Legislature 
here,  gives  the  following  of  General  Grant : “ While 
coming  from  my  plantation  near  Milliken  Bend,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  I came  across  a squad  of 
Federal  cavalry,  and  of  course  surrendered,  and  un- 
der arrest  was  taken  to  General  Grant’s  head-quar- 
ters. I was  treated  very  kindly  by  the  General, 
and  after  explaining  to  him  my  being  a citizen  he 
gave  me  a pass  through  the  lines  for  myself  and 
boy.  I came  to  Raleigh  while  the  General  was 
lately  on  his  tour  of  observation  through  the  South. 
He  put  up  at  the  Exchange  Hotel.  After  an  in- 
troduction I said : 4 General,  I once  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  you  under  very  different  circum- 
stances.’ He  asked  how  was  it.  I told  him  of  my 
being  brought  to  his  head-quarters  under  arrest. 

4 Yes,’  he  said,  ‘I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a large  number  of  Southern  gentlemen  under  very 
similar  circumstances  during  the  war.’  Of  course 
I acknowledged  the  joke,  and  a hearty  laugh  all 
round  was  the  result.” 

The  following  occurred  within  gun- sound  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin: 

Adam  Smith  is  an  old  settler,  although  not  a 
very  old  man.  He  is  a farmer,  but  also  keeps 
tavern,  and  is  postmaster  for  the  district.  A 
short  time  ago  he  received  a letter  in  his  office 
addressed  “Hon.  A.  Smith.”  This  letter, Mt  ap- 
pears, had  been  lying  in  his  office  some  time  when 
a party  of  bloods  happened  to  call  in  to  have  a chat 
with  Adam  and  take  a little  refreshment.  While 
sitting  there  a woman  came  in  and  inquired  for  a 
letter,  which  Adam  handed  to  her  after  looking  over 
his  pile  of  letters,  and  he  came  across  the  letter  above 
named,  for  which  he  could  not  find  an  owner,  ne 
took  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  over  his 
bar  said,  “ Look  a-hero ! I reckon  I have  lived  in 
this  neighborhood  pretty  near  twenty  years,  and  I 
do  think  I know  every  man  and  woman  in  this  ere 
deestrict,  especially  of  the  name  of  Smith,  but  I’ll 
be  switched  if  I can  find  a man  by  the  name  onion. 
A.  Smith.”  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  said, 
“ Let  m3  look  at  that  letter,  Adam,”  and  Adam 
handed  it  to  him.  After  looking  at  it  he  said, 
“Adam,  were  you  not  a member  of  Assembly  a 
short  time  since?”  Adam  replied,  “Yes.”  Where- 
upon Mr.  P said,  “Why,  Adam,  this  letter 

belongs  to  you,  and  means  Honorable  A.  Smith,  of 
course. ” Adam  at  first  seemed  to  be  entirely  taken 
aback,  but  recovering  himself  said,  “Gentlemen, 
what  will  you  take?  But  hang  a man  who  does 
not  know  enough  to  write  a man’s  name  in  full !” 


“Why  did  you  not  admire  my  daughter?”  said 

Mrs.  P to  a gentleman  after  a party  which  her 

daughter  attended. 

“Because,”  said  he,  “I  really  am  no  judge  of 
painting.” 

“ But  surely,”  rejoined  the  lady,  “ you  never  saw 
on  angel  that  was  not  painted.”  ’ 


“Captain  Silk  has  just  arrived  in  the  city,” 
said  a gentleman. 

“Heavens,  what  a name  for  a soldier!”  said  a 
lady. 

“ The  best  in  the  world,”  rejoined  the  gentleman, 
“for  silk  never  can  be  worsted .” 


During  the  recent  war  with  the  South  Mr.  Man- 
ton  was  promoted  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Illinois  reg- 
iments of  volunteers.  On  ono  occasion  while  home 


for  a time  from  his  regiment  he  had  the  honor  to 
preside  over  a kind  of  mass  or  war  meeting  held  at 
Rockford,  where  a large  concourse  were  assembled 
to  listen  to  several  speeches,  alternated  by  songs 
from  the  glee-club  of  that  place.  At  that  time  the 
comic  song  “ Old  Shady”  was  much  in  vogue  here, 
but  the  Colonel,  either  not  being  a musician,  or 
having  been  in  the  army  for  some  time,  was  not 
aware  that  such  a song  existed.  Now  it  happened 
that  just  after  singing  at  one  time  there  was  a pause 
in  the  proceedings,  during  which  there  were  voices 
in  the  crowd  calling,  “Old  Shady!  Old  Shady!” 
As  the  club  did  not  think  proper  to"  favor  them  with 
a rehearsal  of  Old  Shady,  and  the  Colonel  suppos- 
ing that  some  one  was  called  upon  to  speak,  arose 
with  an  important  air,  saying,  “If  Mr.  Shady  is 
present  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him 
then  glancing  around  the  assembly  to  see  if  Mr. 
Shady  made  any  response,  he  resumed  his  seat, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  roars  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed. 

In  a little  town  in  Ohio  a lady  teacher  was  exer- 
cising a class  of  j a veniles  in  mental  arithmetic.  She 
commenced  the  question,  “ If  you  buy  a cow  for  ten 
dollars — ” when  up  came  a little  hand.  “ What  is 
it,  Johnny  ?”  “ Why,  you  can’t  buy  no  kind  of  a 

cow  for  ten  dollars ; father  sold  one  for  sixty  dollars 
the  other  day,  and  she  was  a regular  old  scrub  at 
that !” 

The  Drawer  deals  in  every  thing  under  the  sun — 
ergo,  the  Drawer  deals  in  cats.  A few  words,  then, 
about  one  of  the  felines : It  is  proverbial  that  all 
“ blue  jackets”  are  more  or  less  superstitious ; they 
believe  in  signs ; and,  among  others,  the  sure  one 
that  some  disaster  will  most  certainly  befall  the  ship 
on  board  of  which  a cat  is  killed  at  sea.  The  follow- 
ing circumstances  took  place  in  1826,  wrhile  on  my 
passage  from  Lima  to  Baltimore.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing port  we  had  auricular  proof  that  we  had  a Span- 
ish cat  on  board.  Now  I can  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  “gato  Espafiolo”  mews  more  dolefully 
than  the  cat  of  other  nations ; I vouchsafe  to  assert, 
however,  that  the  wailings  of  the  one  we  had  or 
board  were  the  most  hideous  and  unearthly  I ever 
heard.  Wo  had  no  return  cargo  on  board,  for  in 
those  days  the  guano  trade  was  unknown,  so  that 
the  feline  had  a clean  sweep  of  the  ship,  and  the 
largest  kind  of  liberty,  of  which  he  made  good  use, 
and  always  at  unseasonable  hours — at  any  rate,  for 
the  late  sleepers — sunrise  being  bis  favorite  hour  for 
holding  forth ; beginning  down  in  the  lower  hold, 
and  so  making  his  way  up  into  the  cabin  among 
the  “after-guard,”  from  which  he  was  in  due  time 
driven  by  showers  of  missiles,  such  as  boots,  shoes, 
books,  bottles,  or  whatever  other  projectile  hap- 
pened to  be  at  band.  Our  skipper  bore  this  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  when  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  gave  orders  to  ‘‘English  Bill,”  our  cabin- 
boy,  to  catch  “gato”  and  bring  him  aft  before  an- 
other sunset.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  order,  for 
the  crew — nearly  all  of  whom  were  Germans,  among 
the  most  superstitious  of  all  tars — got  w ind  of  it, 
and  kept  Tom  down  in  the  forecastle,  and  even  in 
their  chests,  knowing  full  well  that  the  order  meant 
mischief.  Puss  got  out  from  their  care,  however, 
and  again  commenced  his  matins ; upon  which  skip- 
per told  “ Bill”  that  if  he  didn’t  catch  Tom  the  next 
day  he  would  treat  him  to  “ some  salutary  exer- 
cise,” with  the  accompaniment  of  a “cat”  of  a dif- 
ferent species — namely,  a cat  o’  nine  tails.  This 
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had  the  desired  effect ; and  the  next  morning  I was 
awoke  by  a violent  slam  of  my  state-room  door, 
running  on  castors,  and  skipper’s  voice  singing  out, 

41  Pull!  W , pull!”  Fairly  awake  thereat,  I 

hopped  up  in  my  berth,  and  saw  Tom’s  body  and 
long  swollen  tail  writhing  terribly,  his  head  being 
in  the  cabin,  and  skipper  manfully  pulling  at  the 
door-knob  and  invoking  my  aid  on  the  other  side. 
“Obey  orders,  if  you  break  owners,”  is  the  order 
of  the  day  on  ship-board ; so  I pulled  hard,  and 
broke,  not  the  “owners,”  but  the  neck  of  poor 
puss.  We  were  running,  mind  you,  dead  before  the 
wind,  with  studding-sails  out  low  and  aloft,  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  in  latitudes  not  generally  stormy. 
The  cabin  windows  were  both  open,  and  Boon  out 
of  one  of  them  went  the  dead  body  into  the  “ drink.” 
The  mate’s  watch  was  aft  washing  decks,  and  saw 
it  floating  astern,  accompanied  by  a flight  of  “ Mo- 
ther Cary *8  chickens.”  All  sorts  of  evil  forebodings 
were  indulged  in  by  them,  as  I afterward  learned , 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  wind 
came  out  suddenly  dead  ahead,  stiffened,  and  piped 
to  a first -class  blow,  and  orders  were  passed  to 
douce  the  studding-sails,  then  to  furl  the  “rials,” 
then  the  top-gallant-sails,  then  double  reefs  in  the 
top-sails,  etc.,  the  crew  became  insubordinate,  and 
actually  refused  to  lay  aloft ; and  when  remonstra- 
ted with  by  the  mate,  said,  “We  are  all  bound  to 
Davy  Jones’s  locker  together,  and  we  might  as  well 
go  down  with  our  sails  blown  to  ribbons  as  double- 
reefed.”  The  strong  law  of  command  prevailed, 
however,  over  Jack’s  weakness ; the  sails  were  in 
due  time  reduced,  and 

“The  wind  abated  and  the  sea  calmed  away. 

And  we  sailed  safe  to  America.” 


Away  back  in  the  times  of  General  Jackson's 
reign  of  popularity,  when  in  the  greater  part  of 
Missouri 14  nobody  was  nothing”  that  did  not  go  for 
Old  Hickory,  those  times  brought  to  the  surface  of 
public  life  some  odd  specimens  of  politicians.  Many 
of  them  did  not  know  much  except  to  hurrah  for 
General  Jackson,  abuse  the  tariff  and  the  Bank,  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  To  be  on  that  side  was 
enough  to  elect  any  man  to  office,  regardless  of  his 
claims  or  qualifications.  But  still,  a desirable  and 
convenient  mode  of  preparing  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  track  was  the  organization  of  debating 
clubs  in  the  villages  and  country  settlements,  where 
all  the  aspiring  candidates  for  popular  favor  might 
meet  and  show  off  their  powers  of  speech.  On  such 
occasions  it  was  customary  for  any  member  of  the 
club  to  invite  any  friend  that  he  might  see  proper — 
who,  of  course,  would  be  requested  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  On  one  occasion  a rising  Democrat, 
Colonel  Sam,  from  the  back  country,  happened  to 
be  in  town  when  the  embryo  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion. Ho  was  pretty  well  44  filled”  with  whisky. 
He  had  a friend  in  town,  a Dr.  Sam,  who  invited 
his  namesake,  the  Colonel,  to  attend  the  debate. 
The  invitation  was  at  once  accepted  by  Colonel 
Sam,  who  supposed,  of  course,  that  there  could  be 
no  other  subject  for  debate  than  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  debate.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  club  for  debate  and  settlement  that 
evening  was,  “ Was  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
justifiable  in  beheading  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?” — 
a question  which  had  long  disturbed  the  learned  | 
world,  and  was  then  referred  to  that  august  body  j 
for  final  decision.  A number  of  learned  and  elo- 
quent speeches  were  delivered  for  and  against  the 
question  at  issue  ; when  Dr  Sam  arose  and  intro- 


duced his  friend  Colonel  Sam  to  the  club,  and,  on 
his  motion,  the  Colonel  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  debate,  which  invitation  the  Colonel  readily  ac- 
cepted. The  Colonel  w’as  received  with  decided 
symptoms  of  applause  as  he  slowly  arose,  steadied 
himself  by  the  back  of  a bench,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  President.  It  is  impossible  for  me  so  to 
condense  as  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  speech, 
but  I will  give  you  the  substance  and  a part  of  hia 
words.  lie  commenced:  44 Mr.  President,  when  I 
consider  the  momentious  importance  of  the  awful 
responsibility  that  now  rests  on  me,  and  the  fate 
of  the  millions  of  the  rising  generations  to  come 
that  rests  on  the  decision— yea,  as  it  were  of  the 
drop  of  a hat — I say,  Sir,  it  almost  overcomes  my 
senses  to  think  of  it.  [Tremendous  cheers  on  all 
sides.]  Sir,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  great  ques- 
tion that  now  convulses  our  whole  land,  from  Salt 
River  to  Indian  Creek?”  [Renewed  cheers  and 
laughter.]  Encouraged  by  these  demonstrations 
of  applause,  the  Colonel  continued:  “Why,  Mr. 
President,  when  I think  of  how  this  question  stirred 
up  our  forefathers  in  the  Revolution— of  how  they 
fit,  bled,  and  died  in  defense  of  this  great  principle, 
it  is  enough  to  make  their  sperits  rise  from  their 
graves  to  think  that  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men, 
would  dare  to  dispute  itln  this  free  land  of  liberty ! 
[More  applause,  and  convulsions  of  laughter.]  Mr. 
President,  I am  most  done  my  speech,  but  when  I 
observe  such  evidences  of  approbation  all  around 
me,  and  hear  such  loud  cries  of 4 Go  on ! go  on  !*  my 
heart  gits  almost  too  full  to  speak.  1 can  only  say, 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  with  sich  evidences 
of  approbation  of  my  humble  efforts  in  this  great 
cause,  I declare  here  in  this  stand,  and  before  all 
this  vast  crowd,  that  1 am  willing  to  spill  the  last 
drop  of  blood  that  runs  in  my  veins  in  defense  of 
our  rights,  which  is  now  threatened  by  this  monster 
usurpation  monopoly !”  [Continued  roars  of  laugh- 
ter.] Dr.  Sam  joined  feebly  in  the  laugh,  but  he 
was  evidently  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  the 
exhibition  made  by  his  friend  the  Colonel,  whom 
he  had  supposed  to  be  a man  of  some  pretensions  to 
intelligence,  and  probably  hoped  at  some  future 
’time  to  make  useful  as  a political  ally. 

Tho  Colonel  seemed  just  then  to  recollect  that 
something  had  been  said  about  a debate  and  quefr* 
tion;  and  turning  to  his  friend  the  Doctor,  in- 
quired: 44  Sam,  which  side  was  I on?”  The  Doc- 
tor replied,  somewhat  snappishly : 4 4 On  the  side  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.”  The  Colonel  did  not  seem  to 
comprehend  what  the  answer  meant,  and  coolly  re- 
marked, 44  Queen  Elizabeth ! Don’t  know  any  thing 
about  her ; never  heard  of  her  before.  Some  East- 
ern woman,  I suppose!”  and  took  his  seat  amidst 
the  loudest  cheers,  stamping,  and  roars  of  laughter. 
The  President  tried  to  restore  order  and  conclude 
the  debate,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible,  and  the 
club  adjourned  itself  without  further  debate.  This 
was  about  twenty-five  years  since,  and  whether  the 
question  has  ever  been  settled  or  not  deponent  saith 
not.  The  Colonel  still  lives  and  hails  from  Indian 
Creek,  still  occasionally  debates  disputed  points, 
and  is  said  to  be  a truly  loyal  Union  man. 


A icy  one  who  has  visited  for  any  length  of  time 
our  beautiful  “City  of  Lakes”  (Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin) must  surely  have  known,  at  least  by  report, 
one  Liab  Dean,  brother-in-law  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernor Fairchild.  Liab  is  considered  something  of  a 
wag,  and  gets  off  good  things  occasionally.  One 
day  he  was  sitting  in  the  14  Capital  House,”  reading 
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a newspaper,  and  a friend  sitting  near  noticed  he 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  page  at  the 
right  distance  from  his  eye.  Said  he  : “ Liab, 
what’s  the  reason  you  can’t  see  ?”  Liab  laid  down 
his  paper,  and,  in  no  veiy  pleasant  tone,  said : u No, 

I can’t  see ; and  I find  I must  get  a pair  of  glasses 
or  a pair  of  tongs!1* 

Young  America  will  out.  Mr.  Pardie,  or  some 
one  of  his  profession,  \fas  addressing  a large  assem- 
bly of  Sunday-school  children:  “ Now,  my  little 
boys  and  girls,”  ho  said,  “I  want  you  to  be  very 
still — so  still  that  you  can  hear  a pin  drop.”  They 
were  all  silent  for  a moment,  when  one  cried  out  at 
the  top  of  her  little  voice,  “ Let  her  drop !” 

A reverend  reader  and  contributor  sends  to  the 
Drawer  these  anecdotes  of  Pastor  Allen : 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Alien,  of  Bolton,  Massachusetts, 
was  noted  in  all  the  region  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
ready  wit,  quickness  at  repartee,  and  the  felicity 
with  which  he  could  quote  Scripture  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. Among  the  many  good  things  which  are  told 
of  him  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best.  1 1 would 
not  have  done  discredit  to  Talleyrand  himself : Mr.  I 
Allen,  from  a bad  fall  on  the  ice  when  he  was  a boy, 
was  a cripple,  so  that  one  of  his  legs  was  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other,  and  he  limped  a good 
deal  in  his  gait.  When  an  undergraduate  at  Har- 
vard University,  returning  to  his  room  one  night 
with  a group  of  fellow-students  behind  him,  he 
overheard  one  of  his  companions  quoting  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (chap.  xxvi.  verse  7),  “The  legs 
of  the  lame  are  not  equal.”  Whereupon  Mr.  A. 
faced  immediately  about,  and  crushed  the  offender 
effectually  by  quoting  the  last  clause  of  the  same 
verse : 44  So  is  a parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools.” 


Another  time,  when  he  had  been  some  time 
minister  in  Bolton,  a company  of  visitors  was  at 
his  house,  and  a very  lively  lady,  wife  of  a neigh- 
boring minister,  was  running  on,  much  to  his  an- 
noyance, in  sharp,  and,  as  he  thought,  unjustly- 
severe  comments,  on  the  conduct  of  certain  persons 
of  their  common  acquaintance.  lie  tried  in  vain  to 
stop  her : but  at  length,  when  she  had  talked  her- 
self all  out  of  breath,  she  wound  up  with — “There ! 
I must  speak  my  mind ; rav  heart  prompts  me  to  do 
it,  and  it  would  break  if  I didn’t !”  Regarding  her 
with  a very  peculiar  look,  which  he  had  at  such 
times,  he  deliberately  answered : “ Perhaps,  ma’am, 
you  had  better  let  it  break ; for  don’t  we  read,  “ The 
tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver,  but  the  heart 
of  the  wicked  is  little  worth  ?”  Whether  or  not  the 
“ best  instincts”  of  the  lady  urged  her  to  talk  as  she 
did,  and  whether  the  rebuke  was  as  well  deserved 
as  it  was  apt  and  cutting,  tradition  does  not  say. 

One  more  specimen  of  his  quality  and  we  have 
done : A young  man,  just  fledged  from  his  prepara- 
tory studies  (there  were  no  Theological  Schools  in 
those  days),  preached  an  expository  discourse  in  his 
pulpit,  and  the  people  noticed  that  Mr.  A.,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  pulpit,  listened  to  it  with  a dis- 
pleasure which  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal.  They 
could  always  tell,  his  old  parishioners  would  say, 
whether  he  liked  the  sennon  or  not.  When  the 
service  was  over  and  they  were  leaving  the  church, 
the  young  preacher  happened  to  turn  and  observed 
a certain  pictorial  representation  on  the  wall  of  the 
old  church,  over  the  pulpit — two  cherubs  floating  on 
clouds  and  pointing  into  an  open  Bible  spread  be- 


f fore  them.  Underneath  was  an  inscription : 44  These 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,”  which  the 
1 young  man  read  aloud.  44  Yes,”  growled  Mr.  A., 
in  an  undertone,  on  hearing  him,  “and  didn’t  find 
much  after  all — to-day,  at  least!” 

Though  thus  seasoning  his  common,  and  without 
a doubt  his  pulpit  discourse  also,  with  44  salt  which 
did  make  many  a galled  jade  to  w ince,”  Mr.  A.  was 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  men.  Ilis  alms-deeds 
and  benefactions  in  various  ways  were  numerous; 
and  his  memory  is  embalmed  among  his  former 
parishioners,  not  more  by  the  salt  wo  have  referred 
to  than  by  many  tokens  of  his  affection  and  care. 

A well-known  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  Baltimore  is  responsible  for  the  following : 

In  the  town  of  B , Pennsylvania,  there  is  a 

very  flourishing  Methodist  community,  and  my 
friend  and  informant  was  recently  invited  there  to 
dedicate  a new  church  edifice.  During  his  sojourn 

there  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Mr.  W , 

told  him  the  following  incident:  There  is  connect- 
ed with  the  membership  a 44  brother”  more  distin- 
guished for  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  his  ignorance 
often  involves  him  in  the  grossest  blunders.  At 
one  of  their  stated  weekly  meetings  recently  there 
was  a large  attendance,  and  the  deepest  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  exercises.  The  congregation 
was  singing  a hymn  to  which  the  following  is  the 
chorus : 

44 My  soul  is  heaven  bound! 

Glory,  Hallelujah ! 

My  soul  is  heaven  bound! 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  !*’ 

The  “ignorant  brother”  was  unusually  zealous 
on  this  occasion,  and  joined  with  great  fervor  in 
singing  the  hymn;  but  imagine  the  effect  when, 
not  distinctly  catching  the  words  of  the  chorus,  he 
was  heard  to  shout  in  stentorian  tones : * 

“My  soul  weighs  seven  pounds! 

Glory,  Hallelujah  I 
My  soul  weighs  seven  pounds! 

Praise  ye  the  Lord !” 

This  is  hardly  eclipsed  by  a ‘^brother”  who  re- 
marked in  a 44  general  experience  meeting”  that  he 
felt 41  the  love  of  God  burning  in  his  stomach !” 


A clerical  correspondent  sends  two  three  items 
to  the  Drawer : 

A few  evenings  since  I was  visiting  at  the  house 

of  my  friend,  Dr.  H , where  I met  his  youngest 

son,  Arthur,  a boy  some  six  years  old.  As  Arthur 
attended  the  same  school  with  my  little  grandson, 
Willie,  of  tho  same  age,  I asked  him  if  he  and 
Willie  were  in  tho  same  class.  “No,  Sir!”  said 
Arthur;  “Willie  is  only  in  Ox,  and  I am  away 
over  where  the  Eel’s  in  the  mud !” 


Another  Doctor  friend  of  mine  met  one  of  his 
old  acquaintance  a short  time  since  in  a crowd,  and 
sainted  him  as  is  often  done  by  others — 44  Why ! are 
you  alive  vet  ?”  44  Oh  yes.  Doctor,  ” was  the  reply ; 
44 1 never  took  that  last  medicine  you  left  me!” 

Rev.  Mr.  Harris  is  well  known  as  a Methodist 
itinerant  of  Indiana,  as  much  distinguished  for  his 
facctiousness  as  he  is  for  his  fine  abilities  as  a 
preacher.  He  tells  the  following  on  himself: 

I n 1836 1 was  traveling  on  the  C Circuit.  I had 

twenty-four  appointments  to  fill  every  four  weeks, 
and  of  course  had  a great  many  long  horseback 
rides.  On  one  occasion  I fell  in  company  with  an 
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intelligent  gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  the  main 
State  road,  and  we  traveled  several  miles  together, 
when  a rain-storm  drove  us  to  a cabin  by  the  road- 
side. The  family  had  dinner  on  the  table  when  we 
entered,  and  we  were  kindly  asked  “to  sit  up  and 
eat  a bite  with  them,”  which  of  course  we  did, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  the  family  was  very 
clever  to  total  strangers.  But  after  a little,  when 
the  ice  was  broken  and  each  one  at  the  table  seemed 
to  be  doing  full  justice  to  the  occasion,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  cabin  remarked,  with  a smile,  that  he 
had  never  heard  Mr.  Harris  preach  but  three  times, 
and  if  Mr.  Harris  wouldn’t  be  offended  at  him  he 
would  tell  the  whole  story. 

“ Go  ahead ! go  ahead !”  said  Mr.  Harris. 

44  Well,”  said  the  landlord  of  the  cabin,  44  the 

first  time  was  at  S , on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 

his  text  was,  4 For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock, 
even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.’  The 
second  time  was  at  Camp  Creek,  one  night,  and  his 
text  was,  4 For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even 
our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.’  The  third 

time  I heard  him  was  in  M . I had  gone  in 

for  a new  recruit  of  clocks  — for  j'ou  must  know 
I’m  a clock  peddler — and  going  to  the  Methodist 
Church  on  Sunday  night,  who  should  get  up  to* 
preach  but  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  took  for  his  text, 

4 For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges !’  ” 

As  the  clock-peddler  finished  the  table  was  con- 
vulsed ; and  I,  added  Mr.  Harris,  knowing  well  he 
was  joking  on  facts,  was  about  to  choke  on  a big 
potato— but  didn’t. 


The  Methodist  Church  of  Jeffersonville  is  the 
only  church  of  that  denomination  in  the  State  which 
has  a cross  on  its  steeple.  Many  people,  of  course, 
looked  up  at  it  as  “something  new  in  the  history  of 
Methodism.”  One  of  the  old  citizens,  wishing  per- 
haps to  defend  the  44  old  style”  of  church-building, 
looking  at  the  big  cross  one  day,  remarked  to  a 
friend : 

44  Do  you  see  that  great  big  cross  on  that  church  ? 
Well,  I remember,  when  the  Methodists  were  poor, 
each  member  bore  his  own  cross ; but  now,”  he  add- 
ed, “they  have  become  rich,  and  they  have  stack 
their  cross  on  the  top  of  their  church  I”  ' 


Captain  H , of  this  State,  is  as  much  noted 

for  his  love  of  fun  as  be  was  distinguished  for  his 
valor  in  leading  his  gallant  band  in  the  conflicts  of 
the  great  rebellion.  He  tells  the  following  story 
on  himself : 

Last  year,  when  I was  home  on  furlough,  I had 
some  business  at  Heltonville,  and  as  I didn’t  know 
the  road,  I was  obliged  to  inquire  the  way  of  any 
one  I saw. 

44  Hello !”  I yelled  to  a fellow  away  off  in  a field, 
44  is  this  the  road  to  Hel-tonville  ?”  letting  my 
voice  considerably  down  on  the  two  last  syllables. 

The  fellow  stopped  his  plow  and  looked  wildly 
at  me. 

44 1 say,”  said  I,  44  is  this  the  road  to  Hel- 
tonville?” 

The  poor  fellow,  no  doubt,  thought  I was  crazy, 
for  he  left  his  plow  and  ran  for  his  life. 

I rode  on,  of  course  guessing  at  the  correct  road, 
until  I saw  a woman  at  a well. 

44  Madam,”  said  I,  with  a loud  voice  to  begin  on, 
44  is  this  the  road  to  Hel-tonville  ?’’ 

She  raised  her  head  and  put  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  stared  at  me. 


44  Why,  Sir,”  said  she,  44  you  haven’t  forgot  the 
way  home , have  you  ?” 

I was  sold — sold  at  no  price,  too. 

“ You’re  a knowing  woman,”  said  I,  44  to  live 
this  far  from  head-quarters!”  and  I rode  off  as  if 
John  Morgan’s  guerrillas  were  after  me. 

Parson  B and  myself  are  both  fond  of  boat- 

ing. Going  down  to  the  Brooklyn  Club-house, 
Gowanus,  we  were  passing  through  a Celtic  set- 
tlement, where  pig-stys  and  kerosene  refineries  load 
the  gale  with  mingled  odors. 

“Smells  of 4 lie,’  ” I observed  to  the  Parson. 

“Yes,”  says  Parson  B— ' “Emerald  ile!” 


A medical  correspondent  writes  : 

A short  time  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  a com- 
pany of  staff-officers  were  conversing  together  near 
the  foot  of  South  Mountain,  when  a rough  specimen 
of  the  natives  of  that  region  approached,  and  asked 
if  there  was  a doctor  among  them.  The  staff-sur- 
geon, the  facetious  Doctor  D , of  Northern  Penn- 

sylvania, was  pointed  out,  when  the  stranger  began 
to  make  known  his  catalogue  of  afflictions  — all 
amounting  to  a desire  for  a dram — to  which  the 
Doctor  promptly  responded:  44  You  have  the  Hip- 
podrome in  the  stomach ; and  as  we  have  not  the 
requisite  medicines,  I will  write  you  a prescription. 
If  you  can  get  the  medicines  in  Hagerstown  they 
will  make  you  sound  as  a top.” 

The  following  is  the  prescription : 

RJ.  Compound  Ext  Fandangulum  Tops  33 


Tincture  Scrobiculls  Cordis 33 

Pulverized  Gymnotus  Electricua. . , 83 

Fluid  Ext  Gumfunctlon 3iJ 

Misce.  Divide  into  sixty  pills 


Take  one  every  three  hours  in  a table-spoonful  of  apple 
butter. 


44  A Canada  Friend’’  sends  these  to  the  Drawer : 

Shall  we  tell  your  readers  one  or  two  anecdotes 

of  Bill  H , a noted  practical  joker  of  the  town 

of  Mi , New  York? 

Bill  was  once  painting  for  Mr.  B , and  one 

night  Mr.  J ’b  cow  got  into  B ’s  garden,  and 

nearly  destroyed  it.  B , as  a natural  conse- 

quence, felt  aggrieved  at  the  loss  of  his  “garding 

sass,”  and  calling  upon  J , wished  him  to  pay 

for  the  damage.  They  could  not  agree  as  to  price, 
and  mutually  agreed  to  leave  it  to  Bill  to  decide. 
He,  nothing  loth,  accepted  the  office,  and  with  a 
knowing  air  looked  over  the  garden,  and  assessed 

the  damage  at  four  dollars ; and  then  ordered  J 

to  bring  up  his  cow.  He  examined  the  animal  with 
a sorrowful  countenance,  praised  her  fine  points, 
etc.,  and  then  gave  in  his  decision  thus: 

44  Wa’al,  if  that  ero  caow  was  mine,  I wouldn’t 
hcv  her  lie  into  that  garding  overnight  fur  less  ’en 

five  dollars ; so,  Mr.  B , as  the  damage  to  the 

garding  is  four  dollars,  and  the  damage  to  the  caow 
is  five  dollars,  you’ll  hev  to  pay  Mr.  J one  dol- 
lar!”— It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  B 

never  asked  Bill  to  assess  for  him  again. 


At  another  time  Bill  was  painting  a church  in 

C , and  feeling  thirsty,  and  not  having  “the 

stamps”  to  purchase  the  necessary  fluid,  threw  down 
bis  brush,  and  in  his  working-clothes,  all  painted 
and  smeared,  walked  into  Mr.  C ’s  office  (the  lat- 
ter is  a deacon,  and  a very  strong  temperance  man). 

44 Mr.  C said  he,  “we  need  two  gallons  of 

strong  beer  to  mix  with  our  varnish ; it  makes  it 
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dry  so  much  better!”  Away  bustled  the  unsus- 
pecting deacon,  procured  the  beer,  and  Bill  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

Stacey,  a chubby  friend  of  ours,  who  is  just 
“coming  out”  in  society,  was  detailed  as  waiter  at 
one  of  our  Canada  picnics  last  summer,  and  during 
the  repast  a young  lady  requested  him  to  fetch  her 
a napkin.  Away  bustled  Stacey,  full  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission,  but  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  he  w as  going  for ; and  soon  returned 
with  the  important  news : “ Napkins  is  all  ate,  Miss 
A ; hev  to  take  sum  thin*  else !”  . 

Every  body  has  heard  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  ec- 
centric itinerant  preacher.  Belated  one  night  in  | 
his  travels,  ho  entered,  quite  unceremoniously,  an 
out-of-the-way  house  and  requested  lodgings.  The 
woman  of  the  house  objected,  having  for  a friend 
one  whom  Lorenzo  soon  ascertained  was  not  her 
husband.  But  Lorenzo  insisted,  and  she  at  length 
consented — immediately  fastening,  against  further 
unwelcome  visitors,  the  only  outside  door  of  the 
house.  Soon  a loud  knocking  was  heard.  It  was 
her  husband,  unexpectedly  returned.  Unable  to 
leave  the  bouse,  the  friend,  to  conceal  himself, 
jumped  into  a.  large  box  conveniently  at  hand, 
and  hastily  covered  himself  with  the  hatchelings 
of  flax  it  contained;  by  which  time  the  wife  had 
unfastened  the  door  and  admitted  her  husband. 
Having  spent  the  evening  at  the  tavern,  he  was 
just  tipsy  enough  to  be  both  boisterous  and  cour- 
ageous. lie  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lo- 
renzo, whom  he  had  heard  much  of  but  had 
never  seen.  He  had  been  told  that  he  could  raise 
the  devil,  and  he  insisted  upon  his  immediately 
doing  so — not  that  ho  believed  in  any,  but  if  there 
was  any  lie  wanted  to  see  him.  In  vain  Lorenzo 
objected,  protesting  his  unwillingness  and  the  dan- 
ger attending  it,  etc. ; but  the  more  than  half- 
drunken  husband  insisted.  At  last,  said  Lorenzo, 

“ If  you  are  determined  to  see  him,  open  the  door, 
put  out  the  light,  and  stand  out  of  his  way,  or  he 
may  take  you  with  him ; for  when  he  comes  it  will 
be  in  a flame  of  fire,  and  I warn  you  of  tho  conse- 
quences.” Lighting  a bunch  of  matches,  that  there 
might  be  the  greater  smell  of  brimstone,  and  mut- 
tering over  a few  unintelligible  sentences,  Lorenzo 
set  fire  to  the  hatchelings,  and  cried  out:  “Come 
forth,  thou  evil  one,  and  begone  forever!”  when  out 
sprang  the  man,  completely  enveloped  in  flames, 
and  put  for  tho  open  door,  leaving  the  house  with  a 
most  unearthly  yell.  To  his  dying  day  the  husband 
was  ready  to  testify  that  Lorenzo  not  only  could,  but 
in  his  presence  did  raise  the  devil,  for  he  had  seen 
and  smelled  him. 


“ I wish  I could  prevail  on  neighbor  Rip  to  keep 
the  Sabbath,”  said  good  old  Mr.  Jones.  “ 111  tell 
you  bow  to  do  it,”  exclaimed  incisive  young  Smith ; 
“ get  somebody  to  lend  it  to  him,  and  1*11  be  bound 
that  hell  keep  it.  He  was  never  yet  known  to  re- 
turn any  thing  that  he  borrowed.” 


A venerable  clergyman  in  New  England,  to 
whom  the  Drawer  has  often  been  indebted,  sends 
the  following  veritable  anecdote— a recent  occur- 
rence in  his  neighborhood : 

An  old  lady  residing  in County  not  long 

since  lost  the  companion  with  whom  she  had  jogged 
along  for  many  years.  She  neglected  to  mark  the 
spot  of  his  burial  by  a grave-stone.  Coming  into 


' possession  not  long  after  of  a small  legacy,  a sister 
of  the  deceased  said  to  her:  “I  suppose  you  will 
now  put  up  a stone  for  Roger  ?”  Her  answer  was  a 
settler : “ If  the  Lord  wants  any  thing  of  Roger  at 
the  resurrection,  I guess  He  can  find  him  without 
a guide-board  1” 

A Minnesota  correspondent  sends  the  following: 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  lamented  President 
Harrison,  at  a meeting  of  Democrats  in  the  capital 
city  one  of  the  speakers  dwelt  at  length  on  “this 
Providential  dispensation  in  behalf  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.”  He  “had  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
his  belief  that  the  Almighty  had  permitted  the  death 
of  the  President  as  a mark  of  his  displeasure,”  etc. 

Bill  R , a ragged  and  dirty  vagabond,  but  withal 

an  enthusiastic  Whig,  had  been  listening  uneasily 
from  tbe  beginning  of  the  speech,  and  at  this  point, 
unable  to  control  himself  longer,  broke  out  with : 
“ Ye  lie , ye  old  rascal!  ye pizeued  Aim/”  This  up- 
set the  gravity  of  the  audience,  and  the  meeting 
soon  after  adjourned. 


Bill  G was  a fiat-boatman  who  was  ex- 

tensively known  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
for  his  propensity  to  “confiscate”  for  himself,  or 
“ for  the  use  of  the  boat,”  all  the  edible  articles  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  His  special  weakness  was 
“ fowl.”  On  one  occasion  he  was  in  hot  pursuit  of 
a fine  cockerel,  which  eluded  him  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  fled  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
house  of  its  owner,  and  with  ontspre&d  wings  and 
mouth  agape  sought  refuge  under  the  only  bed. 
Bill  saw  the  family  quietly  breakfasting,  but  his 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
Rushing  into  the  house  he  drew  the  unfortunate 
bird  from  its  hiding-place,  and  dcxtrously  wring- 
ing its  neck  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaimed: 
“ There! — I'll  learn  ye  to  fly  off  the  boat!"  and  then 
hastily  and  unceremoniously  left.  This  was  sharp 
practice,  but  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  The  master 
of  tho  house  soon  suspecting  that  the  stranger  had 
“thrown  dust  in  his  eyes,”  quickly  unloosed  a fero- 
cious bull-dog  which  had  been  tied  in  the  rear  of 
the  cabin.  Bill  made  his  best  time,  but  the  dog 
gained  on  him  rapidly,  and  as  Bill  reached  the  boat 
w as  about  to  seize  him,  when  he  was  himself  seized 
by  Bill,  w’ho  grasping  him  by  the  collar  dragged 
him  on  board  and  securely  confined  him.  Bill  sold 
the  dog  in  New  Orleans  for  ten  dollars. — For  the 
encouragement  of  honest  people  we  will  add  that 
Bill  died  a few  years  afterward  in  a State  Peniten- 
tiary. 

A little  more  than  a dozen  years  ago  a stout, 
well-to-do  farmer,  of  about  sixty  years,  named 

O , in  the  township  of  B , in  Pennsylvania, 

was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  after  a few  days*  sick- 
ness died.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
physician  in  attendance,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  a post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  held  to  determine  the  cause  of  his  death. 
On  the  evening  after  the  examination  had  been 

made,  Joe  O , one  of  the  numerous  sons  of  the 

deceased,  dropped  in  to  the  store  of  Mr.  A , a 

merchant  in  the  place.  Joe  was  a broad-shoul- 
dered, big-mouthed  fellow,  of  about  thirty-five,  who 
walked  with  a swagger,  and  talked  in  a loud  voice 

and  in  grandiloquent  style.  Mr.  A addressed 

him  as  follows : ^ 

“Joseph,  I understand  that  a post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  your  father  was  made  by 
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the  doctors  this  afternoon ; was  yon  present,  and  do 
you  know  what  conclusion  was  arrived  at?” 

Hardly  waiting  until  he  had  heard  the  question, 
Joe  broke  in  with ; 

“Yes,  Mr.  A > I was;  I was  present,  and 

saw  the  hull  operation.  I didn’t  think  I could  ha* 
done  it,  but  I did  [here  his  voice  faltered].  I 
didn’t  think  I could  ha’  done  it,  but  I did;  I stood 
by  and  saw  the  hull  proceeding.” 

Here  he  paused,  and  Mr.  A interposed : 

“ Your  father  was  a quite  fleshy  man.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  A •,  he  was;  he  was  a very  fat 

man ; his  hull  insides  was  covered  as  much  as  two 
inches  thick  all  over  with  clear  fat.  Why,  Mr. 

A [here  he  grew  enthusiastic],  if  it  had  ha*  ben 

a critter  I should  ha’  said— 1 should  ha’  said  there 
was  as  much  as  sixty  weight  of  rough  taller  in  him ! 

and  jest  as  white,  Mr.  A , jest  as  white  as  any 

mutton  taller  ye  over  saw !” 

While  doing  duty  as  “ State  Agent”  at 

Annapolis,  in  the  spring  of  1865, 1 was  much  amused 
at  a little  passage  of  wit,  or  repartee,  between  J udge 
Goldsborough  and  another  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  in  session  in  that  city.  Judge  Blank 
was  speaking  of  the  death  of  a mutual  friend,  and 
remarked,  “ He  has  gone  to  heaven.”  J udge  Golds- 
borough immediately  replied,  “Then  you  never 
will  meet  him  again.”  “ Well,  well,”  Judge  Blank 
quietly  answered,  “you  never  will  be  there  to  de- 
cide on  that  point  !*’  j 

Judge  Jones,  of  K , Missouri,  has  a keen  eye 

for  shrewd,  wily  bits  of  sharp  practice  in  this  one 
particular,  to  wit : Our  statute  requires  a complain- 
ant carrying  a suit  to  a higher  court  to  make  an 
affidavit  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
“nor  for  delay.”  The  Judge  had  no  case,  and  did 
want  “delay;”  so  the  Judge  made  his  affidavit,  “not 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing,  but  for  delay.”  No 
one  noticed  the  monosyllable,  and  the  case  stayed 
up  for  three  years.  Then  the  client  was  ready  to 
pay,  and  the  Judge  confessed  the  “ dodge.” 

We  have  highly-educated  constables  on  the  Bor- 
der, as  this  will  show:  Constable  Jones,  in  pub- 
lishing some  personal  property  for  sale,  put  up  a 
Notice  with  the  following  clause: 

“ I wyil  xspose  fr  sail  the  5 da  I860  uv  Jan  an  lytle  rone 
hone,  or  so  much  tharof  as  ma  be  nessary  to  sattisfi  eed 
gugment” 

The  manner  in  which  our  military  heroes  are  let 
down  to  their  original  level  on  their  return  home  is 
something  more  amusing  to  the  lookers-on  than  flat- 
tering to  the  object.  A case  in  point : 

General  Sam  II went  out  in  a regiment  from 

the  Badger  State  as  Captain.  Before  he  left  the 
rendezvous  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel;  and  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  field  w'as  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General.  On  his  retirement  to  civil  life  he  told  a 
friend,  “ They  let  me  down  easy.”  At  Washington 

it  was  General  II ; at  Madison  Colonel  II ; 

at  II , the  town  where  he  organized  his  Com- 

pany, it  was,  “ How  are  you,  Captain  ?”  and  when 

he  got  up  to  S , where  lie  resides,  every  boy 

with  frescoed  nose  was  shouting,  “ Hello,  Sam !” 

Our  Johnny,  a six-year-old,  is  the  smartest  boy 
of  bis  age  in  all  Lrarell.  His  grandmother  recent- 
ly took  him  to  an  afternoon  exhibition.  As  is  usual 
at  such  places  the  boys  were  very  noisy  and  rude, 
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to  which,  however,  Johnny  was  an  exception,  be- 
having admirably.  So  his  grandmother,  after  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  to  show  her  approbation 
of  his  course,  told  him  that  she  was  very  glad  to  see 
him  behave  so  much  better  than  the  "others.  At 
which  our  Johnny  looked  up  with  a somewhat  sor- 
rowful countenance,  and  pathetically  exclaimed : 
“Well,  if  I hadn’t  been  afraid,  I’d  a made  more 
noise  than  any  of  them !” 

A correspondent  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  writes 
more  of  “ Beau”  Hackett : 

An  anecdote  of  “Bean”  Hackett,  the  Western 
humorist,  which  I have  just  read,  reminds  me  of  a 
little  circumstance  which  occurred  a few  months 
ago  to  that  eccentric  individual.  “ Beau”  wras  stop- 
ping a few  hours  in  Springfield,  and  w'as  intending 
to  go  away  on  the  10  o’clock  p.m.  train,  but  finding 
himself  belated,  and  that  the  train  had  left  him,  he 

wended  Iqs  wfay  to  the House  and  called  for  a 

bed.  Next  morning  he  stated  to  the  clerk  that  he 
did  not  wish  breakfast,  and  demanded  bis  bill  for 
the  night’s  lodging. 

The  clerk  glanced  hastily  at  tho  uncouth  figure 
and  rustic  garb  of  his  customer,  and  replied,  “ Three 
dollars.”  Tho  money  w’as  paid  without  a murmur, 
and  “ Greeny”  retired,  leaving  tho  clerk  to  chuckle 
over  his  “nice  little  game.”  But  the  transaction 
was  not  ended. 

In  about  an  hour  “ Beau”  returned  with  a dray, 
and  entering  the  house  excitedly  told  the  drayman 
to  “ bring  that  bed  down  quick,  and  put  it  aboard 
his  wagon,  as  he  wras  in  a hurry.” 

“What  bed?  What  do  you  mean?”  exclaimed 
the  dumfounded  clerk. 

“ Why,  my  bed,  of  course ; the  one  I bought  and 
paid  you  three  dollars  for  this  morning,”  replied  the 
imperturbable  Hackett. 

By  this  time  the  landlord  bad  appeared,  and  it  is 
needless  to  attempt  a description  of  the  scene  which 
ensued.  “ Beau”  received  two  dollars  of  liis  money 
back  again,  the  clerk  received  his  walking  papers, 
and  will  doubtless  remember  to  his  dying  day  the 
obverse  of  the  rule  that  fine  feathers  don’t  make  fine 
birds. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  County  of  Guernsey,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  lived  the  Rev.  Timothy  B— — , 
farmer,  miller,  distiller,  hog  drover,  and  expounder 
of  the  “New  Light  Suaison.”  As  was  his  habit  to 
say,  “ I go  forth  to  preach  tho  Gospel  to  every  one 
of  God’s  critters .”  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  writer 
met  him  in  M^nnelsville,  Ohio,  and  said  to  him : 

“ Which  way  now,  Parson  B— — ?” 

“I  am  going  out  here,  west  of  the  River,  to  fill 
my  pintment  made  seven  years  ago  to-morrow.  I 
told  the  folks  out  thar  on  Sunday  Creek,  when  I 
last  preached  to  them,  that  I would  sure  be  thar, 

Divine  Providence  seeing  fit,  in  seven  years.  Now 
I am  on  my  w’ay  to  fill  that  pintment.” 

“ What!  will  any  one  be  there  to  hear  you  after 
so  long  a time  ? If  you  have  not  forgotten  the  ap- 
pointment the  brethren  and  sisters  certainly  have.” 

“ I don’t  call  the  rituous ; it  is  the  sinners  I am 
arter.  With  my  poor  exertions,  and  some  little  aid 
Divine  Providence  may  extend,  I will  put  them  in 
mind  of  it  I’ll  geather  togeather  in  one  flock  the 
lost  sheep,”  etc. 

During  the  Administration  of  President  Monroe, 
after  disposing  of  his  drove  of  hogs  “ dow  n in  the 
Deestrick,”  the  Rev.  Timothy  and  some  four  or  five 
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rough  and  uncouth  hands  he  had  with  him  con-  days’ deliberation,  dismissed  the  case  without  preju- 
eluded  they  would  make  a visit  to  the  White  House,  dice,  at  the  coats  «)f  the  said  complainant,  Tim. 

44  to  see  Jeems  Monroe  and  take  him  by  the  hand.”  

Dispensing  with  the  use  of  cards  and  formal  intro-  Some  years  since,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
duction,  Tim  and  liis  men  pushed  themselves  past  Code  in  Kentucky,  the  following  declaration  and 
the  attendant  at  the  door  and  stalked  into  the  pres-  plea  were  filed  in  the  Whitley  Circuit  Court.  The 
ence  of  the  President,  their  clothes,  faces,  and  boots  i plaintiff,  Goins,  didn’t  like  it  go  out  that  any  man 


well  besmeared,  and  announced  himself  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  44  Rev.  Timothy  B , from  Ohio,”  going 

on  his  way.  44  Well,  Mr.  Monroe,  I have  jist  sold 
my  hogs  down  hire  in  the  Deestrick,  and  got  the 
top  of  the  market  for  them ; they  were  fine  lot  of 
hogs,  fed  on  still-slop  and  corn ; and  I thought  I 
must,  before  I left,  call  on  the  President  with  these 
boys  of  mine,  who  never  seed  a President  before, 
and  they  are  a good  ways  from  home.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  ever  git  into  dcficwilty  with  the 
Britishers,*  or  any  of  thim  crowned  heads  across  the 

water,  you  jist  call  on  Tim  B , of  Garnsy  Coun- 

. ty,  Ohio,  and  he  will  be  thar,  and  these  tyoys  [wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  them]  will  do  to  hitch  to,  you 
may  depend  on  that,  Mr.  President.” 

Tim,  in  after  time,  took  great  delight  in  relating 
his  visit  to  44  Jeems  Monroe  down  in  the  Federal 
City.” 

Tim’s  brother,  Zeke,  was  a very  ugly  man — that 
is,  in  face  and  person  he  was  homely.  In  an  early 
day  Zeke  went  to  Dillon’s  Furnace,  near  Zanesville, 
to  purchase  sugar  kettles.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  purchase  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  of  iron 
sugar  kettles,  the  foundry  man — who,  by-tho-way, 
was  somewhat  of  a wag — after  looking  intently  on 
Zeke  and  surveying  him  all  over,  broke  out : 

44  Well  now,  friend,  look  here  ! You  have  been 
a good  customer  this  time,  but  I must  say  to  you, 
without  intending  any  offense,  }tou  are  certainly  the 
ugliest  man  I ever  saw  in  my  whole  life  ; and  hero 
I present  you  with  a sixteen-gallon  sugar  kettle. 
Take  it  home  with  you,  and  if  you  ever  come  across 
a man  uglier  than  yourself  deliver  him  the  kettle.” 

Zeke  cared  little  for  the  imputation  upon  his 
looks,  but  was  highly  pleased  with  the  gift,  saying, 
$otlo  voce , 44  So  much  for  a man’s  bad  looks !” 

Zeke  returned  home  with  his  store  of  sugar  ket- 
tles; and  after  a while  the  story  of  the  gift  of  the 
sixteen-gallon  kettle  got  out  among  the  neighbors, 
and  came  to  the  ears  of  Zeke’s  brother,  Tim,  who 
forthwith  made  a demand  on  Zeke  for  the  kettle, 
claiming  possession  of  the  same  on  the  terms  he  had 
received  it  from  the  foundry  man— that  is,  that  he, 
Tim,  w as  an  uglier  man  than  he,  Zeke. 

Zeke  positively  refused  to  deliver  the  kettle. 
Tim  went  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  entered  suit  against  Zeke  for  the  pos- 
sessicn  of  the  kettle,  and  filed  with  the  Justice  the 
following  Bill  of  Particulars,  drawn  up  by  a petti- 
fogger in  the  neighborhood,  viz. : 

Tim  B \ Before  J B Justice  of  Peace . 

ve.  > Suit  brought  by  plaintiff,  Tim  B , 

Zekicl  B to  recover  from  defendant,  Zekiel  B , 

the  possession  of  a certain  sixteen -gallon  sugar  kettle, 
which  the  said  Zekiel  B holds  in  trust  for  this  plaint- 

iff, or  any  other  man  who  may  claim  it,  according  to  the 
condition  of  a verbal  contract  between  the  defendant, 
Zekiel  B and  M D , of  Zanesville  Foundry. 

Upon  this  Bill  of  Particulars  process  issued,  trial 
was  had,  witnesses  sworn  and  examined  on  each 
side,  as  to  one  fact  only  (all  others  admitted),  viz., 
which  man  was  the  ugliest,  Zeke  or  Tim. 

The  evidence,  in  the  mind  of  the  Justice,  when 
properly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  was  con- 
sidered about  equal ; and  the  Justice,  after  a few 
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could  abuse  bim  so  badly  as  the  plea  set  up  that 
the  defendants  had,  and  dismissed  his  suit : 

State  of  Kentucky.  \ Canada  Goins,  plaintiff,  by  his 
Whitley  Circuit  Court. ) attorney,  complains  of  Thomas 
R.  Hannon  and  Cornelius  Finlay,  defendants,  of  a plea 
of  trespass  vi  et  armU. 

For  that  the  Baid  defendants,  on  the  day  of  , 

18 — , at  the  State  and  Circuit  aforesaid,  with  force  and 
arms,  assaulted  the  said  plaintiff  (to  wit),  and  then  and 
there  seized  and  laid  hold  of  the  plaintiff,  and  with  great 
force  and  violence  pulled,  shook,  and  dragged  about  the 
said  plaintiff,  and  gave  and  struck  the  said  plaintiff  a 
great  many  violent  blows  and  strokes  on  divers  parts  of 
his  body,  and  then  and  there,  with  great  force  and  vio- 
lence, knocked,  cast,  and  threw  him,  the  said  plaintiff, 
down  and  upon  the  ground,  and  then  and  there  violently 
kicked  the  said  plaintiff,  and  gave  and  struck  him  a groat 
many  other  blows,  and  other  wrongs  did  to  the  said  plaint- 
iff then  and  there  did  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the  damage  of  the 
said  plaintiff  $2000— and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit. 

Thos.  Harmon  } And  the  defendant  comes  and  acknowl- 
ve.  > edges  the  force  and  injury  complained  of 

Canada  Goins.  ) in  plaintiff's  declaration  in  said  action 
sworn  because  he  says  that  be  did  draw  back  his  fist  and 
hit  plaintiff  at  the  but  of  the  ear  and  knock  him  heels  over 
head,  and  as  he  arose  he  gave  him  a tremendous  kick, 
and  turned  him  about  three  times  over,  and  as  the  plaint- 
iff arose  the  second  time  he  arose  a-running,  and  defend- 
ant after  him,  and  as  the  plaintiff  run  he  holowed  murder 
every  jump  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  defendant 
being  faster  on  foot  than  the  plaintiff  caught  him  again, 
and  did  then  and  there  cuff,  flog,  castigate,  and  whip  the 
said  plaintiff  until  he  begged  and  plead  with  him,  and 
said  in  a pitiful  and  plaintive  tone,  Don’t,  Tom!  don’t, 

Tom ! and  promised  the  defendant,  if  he  would  let  him 
alone,  ho  would  always  behave  himself  well,  and  love  this 
defendant ; and  after  the  matter  was  all  over  he  came  to 
defendant  in  cool  blood  and  agreed  with  defendant  that  if 
defendant  would  never  whip  him  any  more  that  he  would 
not  sue  this  defendant  for  the  above  thrashing,  which  de- 
fendant agreed  to,  and  has  not  whipped  him  since,  which 
agreement  this  defendant  relies  on  as  a bar  to  this  action ; 
and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  trespass  complained  of  in 
the  plaintiff’s  declaration,  and  this  lie  is  ready  to  verify. 

Binghamton  wishes  to  be  spelled  without  a p. 

One  of  her  pleasant  people  says : 

Many  years  since,  while  the  worthy  hut  eccentric 
Dr.  Robinson  (father  of  Major-General  John  C. 
Robinson)  officiated  as  village  postmaster  here,  the 
postmaster  of  Buffalo  fell  into  the  too  common  error 
of  addressing  packages  intended  for  this  office  to 
Binghampton,  instead  of  Binghamton.  The  worthy 
Doctor  was  much  annoyed  by  this,  and  accordingly 
he  addressed  a note  to  the  Buffalo  postmaster  ask- 
ing him  44  to  keep  the  p out  of  Binghamton.”  This, 
however,  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  as  pack- 
ages continued  to  appear  with  the  misspelled  ad- 
dress thereon.  At  length,  out  of  all  patience  with 
the  stupidity  of  postmasters  in  general,  and  the  one 
at  Buffalo  in  particular,  the  Doctor  addressed  a 
package  to  him  as  follows : 

j m , Postmaetcr , 

“ Buffalo?,  N.  Y.” 

Adding : 44  There  I kmc  do  you  like  a p in  Buffalo  ?” 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  so  far  as  the  Buffalo 
postmaster  was  concerned ; and  if  this  article  proves 
as  salutary  upon  your  readers  it  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain. 
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GALENA  AND  ITS  LEAD  MINES, 


THE  lead-bearing  region  of  what  was  known 
ns  the  “ Northwest0  before  the  “course  of 
empire"  hud  taken  its  wav  atilt  farther  north- 
ward and  westward,  and  which  embraced  the 
country' where  was  located  the  first  “discovery’' 
of  “lead  ore"  by  the  early  travelers,  afterward 
known  as  the  u Spanish  Mines"  of  Upper  Lou* 
isiana;  subsequently  the  “Fever  River  Mines, ’* 
and  still  later  the  lead  mines  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, is  at  present,  substantially  embraced 


in  Jo-Daviess  and  Carroll  Counties,  Illinois  ; 
Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  which  included  the  old 
“ Spanish  Mine"  of  Julien  Dubuque  ; and  the 
counties  of  Lafayette  and  Grant,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
lead ‘bearing  region  in  the  world,  and  the  ga- 
lena or  snlphuret  of  lead  is  of  the  purest  quali- 
ty known,  yielding  80.f»5  and  13.45  of  sulphur 
in  UK)  parts.  It  is  true  that  the  mines  have 
of  late  years  lost  something  of  thei  r importance. 


Kntefp«i  According  \o  Act  of  in  the  y«u*  i960,  by  Harper  and  mother?,  in 

trict  Onirt  for  the  fathom  District  of  New  York. 
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GALENA  AND  ITS  LEAD  MINES, 
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land.  TJd$j  river,  except  the  first  throe  leagues* 
in  ortlv  navigable  when  the  waters  arc  high ; that 
is  to  say,  from  spring  to  the  month  of  June.*' 
La  Seuer  may  be  considered  m the  discoverer  of 
the  Guleim  Lead  Minos.  This  River  of  the 
Mines”  was  undoubtedly  what  was  subsequent- 
ly called  by  the  early  French  settlers  44  Ijj  Hip* 
ierc  lie  Five/'  or  “Bean  Rivero’  ft  was  so 
named  from  the  immense  quantity  of  w ild  beans 
that  grew  on  its  banks,  The  corruption  from 
•'  Ft'vn”  (Bean)  to  u FtivrF'  (Fever)  was  very 
natural,  arid  so  in  later  time  the  river  was 
known  as 


have  been  navigable  to  a point  some  two  miles 
above  where  the  city  of  Galena  now  stands, 
and  which  would  be  three  leagues  from  its 
month.  In  lit  is  expedition  of  La  Seuer,  from 
the  25th  to  the  27th  of  August,  he  “ made  ten 
leagues,  passed  two  rivers,  and  took  notice  of 
a lead  mine  M which  he  supplied  himself  ” 
The  two  rivers  thus  passed  were  the  Flat  to 
and  Grant  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  Dunleith,  Illinois,  and  Fotosi. 
Wisconsin.  The  mine  referred  to  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fotosi.  Wisconsin,  known  in  early 
times  as  “Snake  Diggings.” 

It  would  be  impracticable  iu  an  article  of 
this  character  to  trace  the  entire  history  of  the 
lead-mining  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  the 


Fever  River/" 

La  Seuer's  description  of  the  navigability  of 
the  river  conforms  to  what  is  known  of  the 
present  Galena  River,  which  must  at  that  time 
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grant  to  Crozat  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1712,  and 
under  the  grant  to  the  Western  Company  in 
1717.  Up  to  the  year  1762  France  held  pos- 
session of  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
She  then  by  treaty  ceded  all  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Great  Britain.  The  English  did  not 
take  possession  under  the  treaty  until  1765. 
In  1763  France  by  a secret  treaty  ceded  all 
west  of  the  river  to  Spain,  but  held  possession 
until  1769.  In  that  year  was  made  the  first 
application  for  a concession  of  land  for  a lead 
mine  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  country.  The 
concession  was  granted  upon  the  following  ap- 
plication : 

u To  Messrs.  Louis  Saintange  de  Bellrive,mq>triin-Com- 
mandant  of  the  Illinois , and  Joseph  La  Uuxiere, 
Attorney  of  the  Attorney-General , Judge , etc.,  of  the 
Royal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Illinois  for  the  French: 

u Sins,  —Martin  Miloney  Duralde,  inhabitant  of  St. 
Louis,  has  the  honor  of  exposing  to  you  that  he  has  been 
informed  by  several  traders  of  a lead  mine  in  this  French 
country,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  ascending  it 
about  80  leagues  above  the  River  Moa,  or  160  leagues, 
more  or  leas,  from  this  village,  according  to  their  estima- 
tion ; that  several  individuals  have  explored  lead  from 
the  same  without  any  previous  rights  or  finding  any 
obsta(£ps;  whereas  no  application  has  ever  been  made 
for  pbfceftsion  of  the  same ; your  petitioner  being  in  all 
times  abandoned  to  the  whims  of  fortune  and  involved  in 
the  general  misfortune  which  renders  the  livelihood  so 
troublesome,  and  resources  so  scarce,  prays  you  and  pe- 
titions very  earnestly,  Sirs,  to  grant  him  the  concession  of 
the  said  mine  as  being  the  only  resource  he  can  see,  with 
three  arpents  in  front  by  the  ordinary  depth,  in  order 
that  he  might  explore  it,  make  a garden,  and  procure 
himself  the  necessary  fuel  for  his  hands ; and  that  with- 
out being  interrupted  in  any  operation  respecting  the 
same.  As  depositary  and  disposer  of  the  goodness  of  the 
most  cherished  King,  your  petitioner  waits  on  your  hu- 
manity for  the  favor  which  he  solicits ; and  will  give  you 
proofs  of  an  everlasting  acknowledgment,  praying  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  prolong  the  days  of  such  cherished  and 
useful  persons  for  the  public  good,  and  you  will  do  jus- 
tice. Miloney  Dcualde. 

41  St.  Louis,  Jwl9  5,  1769  ” 

On  the  following  day,  at  St.  Louis,  Messrs. 
Saintange  and  La  Buxicre  made  the  following 
indorsement  on  the  petition  of  Duralde  : 

u Seeing  what  is  exposed  in  the  present  memorial,  and 
making  right  td  the  same,  the  Lead  Mine  in  question, 
liaving  not  been  granted  to  nobody,  several  individuals 
having  worked  on  the  same,  and  afterward  abandoned  it, 
and  in  order  to  favor  the  intentions  of  the  said  Duralde. 
which  tend  to  the  public  good,  we  have  granted,  and  grant 
aa  titled  property  for  him,  his  heirs,  and  aligns,  the  Lead 
Mine  above  demanded  in  the  within  petition,  with  three 
arpents  in  width  fronting  on  the  said  mine,  by  three  in 
depth  or  length,  to  facilitate  him  in  cultivating  and  rais- 
ing the  necessary  buildings  for  the  exploration  of  said 
mine,  under  the  condition  to  commence  his  settlement 
within  a year  and  a day,  or  be  reunited  to  the  domain  of 
the  King.  We  forbid  moat  expressly  all  persona  to  trou- 
ble or  disturb  him  in  the  said  concession  under  tbo  penalty 
of  all  costs,  damages,  and  to  be  punished  according  to  tho 
ordinances.  SainTjlngk. — La  Buxie&e. 

•*  St.  Loom,  July  «,  1719. n 

This  petition  and  concession  embraced  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  region  of  the  “ River  of  tho 
Mines”  discovered  by  La  Scuer.  Of  course  it 
would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  particular 
point  where  Duralde  proposed  to  locate  his 
“concession.”  It  may  be  observed  that  tho 
distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Duralde’s  mine — 
160  leagues,  or  480  miles— is  precisely  tho  dis- 


tance from  St.  LouiB  to  the  Galena  mines.  It 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  commence  his  set- 
tlement within  the  specified  time,  and  that  the 
grant  became  “ reunited  to  the  domain  of  the 
King.”  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  done 
so.  Duralde’s  is  indeed  a striking  instance  of 
that  infirmity  of  purpose  that  is  rather  the  cause 
than  the  result  of  men  “being  in  all  times 
abandoned  to  the  whims  of  fortune,  and  in- 
volved in  the  general  misfortune  which  renders 
the  livelihood  so  troublesome,  and  resources  so 
scarce.” 

It  was  unquestionably  the  discovery  of  lead 
ore  that  attracted  Jnlien  Dubuque  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  the  year  1778, 
where  he  established  a “ trading  post”  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  that  bears  his  name. 
Dubuque  was  a French  Canadian,  a man  of 
wonderful  enterprise  and  decided  ability.  He 
resided  in  Cahokia,  in  “ the  Illinois  country,” 
before  he  located  himsejf  among  the  lead  mines. 
He  soon  acquired  a great  influence  over  the 
Indians  among  whom  he  lived,  and  all  matters 
of  grave  importance  were  by  them  submitted  to 
his  decision.  He  died  in  1810,  and  was  buried 
one  mile  south  of  the  city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  the  Indians 
held  his  name  and  memory,  that  for  many 
years  they  kept  a lamp  burning  nightly  upon 
his  grave.  The  Fox  Indians  visited  his  burial- 
place  once  in  every  year,  and  performed  over  it 
some  religious  ceremony.  Not  a stone  remains 
to  mark  the  spot  where  he  lies. 

The  wife  of  an  Indian  chief  (la  femme  de 
Peosta)  having  “ struck  a lead”  (a  lode  of  min- 
eral is  called  lead,  pronounced  Iced)  in  the 
mining  region,  Dubuque  turned  his  attention 
to  obtaining  from  the  Fox  Indians,  who  occu- 
pied the  country,  the  right  to  mine  over  a tract 
of  land  which  should  embrace  the  mine  dis- 
covered by  the  wife  of  Peosta.  The  Foxes,  in 
a full  council,  assembled  at  Prairie  du  Chicn, 
in  September,  1788,  declared  a permission  to 
Julien  Dubuque,  whom  they  called  “La  Petite 
Nutt ,”  to  “work  the  mines  tranquilly  and  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  his  labors.”  Armed  with 
this  permission,  and  being  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  this  tribe,  Dubuque  became  largely 
interested  in  trading  and  mining.  Spain  hav- 
ing acquired  from  France,  by  the  secret  treaty 
of  1763,  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
Dubuque  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  more 
firmly  to  secure  himself  in  his  possessions,  to  ob- 
tain a concession  of  the  same  from  Spain.  He 
therefore,  in  1796,  made  the  following  petition: 

14  El  Baron  de  Carondelet , Spanish  Jntendant  and  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Louisiana, : The  very  humble  petitioner 
of  your  Excellency,  named  Julien  Dubuque,  having  made 
a plantation  on  the  frontier  of  your  Government,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  people,  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
has  purchased  from  them  a tract  of  land,  with  the  mines 
included  in  it,  and  by  hia  perseverance  lias  overcome  the 
obstacles  so  expensive  and  dangerous ; and,  after  several 
misfortunes,  become  to  be  peaceable  proprietor  of  a tract 
of  land  situate  on  the  western  part  of  the  River  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  tract  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  4 Span- 
ish Mine,*  in  memory  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
said  land  belongs ; and  aa  the  place  of  hla  plantation  la 
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bating  history  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

The  fact  that  the  * 4 Spanish  Mines” — or  4 4 Du- 
buque Mines,”  as  they  were  subsequently  called 
— were  claimed  as  private  property,  tended  to 
keep  away  from  that  locality  the  early  wander- 
ing miners.  They  preferred  44  prospecting”  on 
the  Indian  Territory  or  the  public  lands.  The 
Indian  traders,  and  the  roving  characters  seek- 
ing their  fortunes  in  the  lead  mines,  located 
themselves  in  the  rich  mineral  region  of  the 
Fever  River.  The  great  Indian  traders,  Daven- 
port, Farrar,  and  Famham,  established  a trad- 
ing-post at 44  The  Portage”  of  Fever  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  as  early  as  1821.  The  site  of  that 
celebrated  Indian  trading-house  is  three  miles 
below  the  city  of  Galena.  The  great  wealth 
of  the  Fever  River  mines,  and  the  trading  es- 
tablishment of  Davenport,  Farrar,  and  Fam- 
ham, attracted  great  numbers  of  Indians  to 
4 4 The  Portage”  and  vicinity,  who  built  their 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Black 
Hawk  and  other  chiefs,  with  their  tribes,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, spent  an  entire  summer  in  the  region  of 
44  The  Portage”  and  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Galena. 

The  “discoveries”  made  by  the  Indians 
proved  very  rich,  and  they  took  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  Americans  the  knowledge  of  their 
wealth,  although  between  themselves  and  the 
French  settlers  tke  lead  had  become  an  import- 
ant article  of  traffic.  It  is  well  known  that  at 
the  period  while  the  French  and  Indians  were 
on  terms  of  amity  and  intimacy,  the  red  people 
stood  in  great  terror  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Ga- 
lena, in  1815,  there  were  about  twenty  rude 
Indian  furnaces  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the 
lead  ore.  The  first  load  of  lead  from  the  Fever 
River  Mines  was  transported,  in  1816,  on  a 
flat-boat  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  sent  in  payment 
of  purchases  of  goods  made  by  the  Indian 
traders.  Efforts  had  been  made  by  boatmen 
the  preceding  year  to  go  up  to  the  mines  on 
Fever  River;  but  the  Indians  prevented  the 
success  of  those  efforts,  fearing  that  if  the  ex- 
ceeding wealth  of  their  mines  were  discovered 
by  the  Americans  they  themselves  might  be 
driven  off.  The  Indian  mode  of  smelting  was 
very  rude.  A hole  was  dug  in  the  face  of  a 
piece  of  sloping  ground,  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  as  wide  at  the  top.  This  hole  had  the 
6hape  of  a mill-hopper,  and  was  lined  with  flat 
stones.  At  the  bottom  or  point  of  the  hopper, 
which  was  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  narrow 
stones  were  laid  across  grate- wise.  A trench 
was  dug  from  the  sloping  ground  inward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper.  This  channel  was  a foot 
in  width  and  height,  and  was  filled  with  dry 
wood  and  brush.  The  hopper  being  filled  with 
the  ore,  and  the  fuel  ignited,  in  a few  minutes 
the  molten  lead  fell  through  the  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  thence  was  dis- 
charged, through  the  trench,  over  the  earth. 
The  fluid  mass  was  then  poured  into  an  awk- 


ward mould,  and  as  it  cooled  it  was  called  a 
“plat.”  A “plat”  weighed  about  70  pounds, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  weight  of  a “pig”  of 
the  present  day. 

Though  Congress  had  as  early  as  1807  re- 
served the  mineral  lands  from  sale,  and  author- 
ized the  leasing  of  the  mines,  yet  no  mining 
leases  were  ever  granted  in  what  were  then 
called  the  “Fever  River  Mines”  until  1822. 
On  the  29th  day  of  November,  1821,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  turned  over  to  the  War  De- 
partment the  superintendence  of  the  lead  mines. 
The  first  lease  ever  granted  was  to  Colonel 
James  Johnson,  brother  of  the  late  Richard  M- 
Johnson,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  This  lease  bore  date  September  30, 
1 822.  Only  four  other  parties  obtained  leases 
in  that  year,  and  in  1823  only  nine  additional 
leases  were  granted. 

There  was  no  regular  system  of  leasing 
adopted  until  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Martin  Thomas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, 1824,  44  to  be  the  agent  for  the  granting 
leases  of  the  lead  mine  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  ” Lieutenant  Thomas  was  armed 
with  full  authority  and  elaborate  instructions  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  that 
regard,  anjl  established  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  a**  Government  had  at  that 
time  large  tracts  of  lead  lands  in  that  State. 
The  rent  exacted  of  the  miner  and  smelter  was 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  product  “in  clean  pure 
lead.”  It  was  subsequently  reduced  to  one- 
sixteenth.  In  1826,  in  response  to  a resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  of  Illinois, 
Lieutenant  Thomas  made  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  lead  mines  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
He  says:  “The  number  of  lead  mines  at  the 
Fever  River  is  increasing  rapidly.  Such  are 
the  inducements  to  individual  enterprise  and 
industry  that  numbers  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are  resort- 
ing to  them.”  He  farther  says : 44  The  extent 
of  the  mineral  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
is  immense.  That  portion  of  it  now  wrought 
for  lead  ore  is  trifling  compared  with  the  whole, 
and  yet  it  has  yielded  $86,000  worth  of  lead 
during  the  present  year.”  It  is  observable 
that  in  this  report  of  1826  Lieutenant  Thomas 
recommended  to  Government  “the  clearing 
out  of  a boat  channel  through  the  rapids  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi ; the  first  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Dcs  Moines,  the  other  just  above  Fort 
Armstrong  or  Rock  Island.  ” He  says : 44  The 
object  is  one  of  great  importance  in  many  points 
of  view,  independent  of  facilitating  the  inter- 
course with,  and  consequent  development  of,  the 
lead  mines.  ” 

In  the  year  1827  the  agency  of  the  lead  mines 
was  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Galena.  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  was  succeeded  by  Major  Thomas 
C.  Legate,  U.S.A. 

The  leasing  system  was  in  operation  until 
1835,  when  it  was  practically  abandoned.  In 
1841  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  adminis- 
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trillion  of  Captain  John 
Tvler,  to  revive  it. 
The  results  of  this  re- 
vival were  strife,  Litiga- 
tion, and  bad  feeling 
throughout  the  mining 
region , wbi  le  Go vc rn  - 
merit  incurred  expend- 
itures largely  exceed- 
ing t he  receipts.  The 
subject  of  the  sale  of 
the  mining  lands  then 
began  to  be  agitated 
with  much  spirit.  Pres- 
ident Polk,  in  his  Mes- 
sage of  December  2, 
1815,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the 
subject,  and  si i owed 
thnt  the  system  of  ieaa- 
i ng  lead  mines  had  been 
“ not  only  unprofitable 
to  Government,  but  on- 
satisfactory  to  citizens 
who  had  gone  upon  the 
lands,  and  must,  if  con- 
tinued, lay  the  founda- 
tions of  ranch  future 
difficulty  between  Gov- 
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era  men  t and  the  lessees.  ” He  quoted  the  official  Illinois  by  the  way  of  Fort  Clarke,  now  Pe- 
record  to  show  that  the  amount  of  mineral  rents  j oria. 

in  the  Galena  mines  received  by  Government  j In  1820  the  greatest  immigration  took  place, 
for  the  years  1811,  1842,  1843,  1844.  and  1845 ' In  1827  the  name  Galena  had  been  applied  to 
was  $$354  74 ; while  the  expenses  of  the  sys-  j the  settlement  on  Fever  River.  From  that 
tern  for  the  same  period  were  $26,11 1 11,  the  : time  the  whole  country  around  Galena  was 
income  being  less  than  one-fonrth  the  expenses,  j covered  by  people  ‘‘prospecting0  and  digging 
He  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  system  and  for  lead  ore.  In  the  spring  thousands  ascend  - 
the  sale  of  the  lands.  On  the  11th  of  July,  j ed  the  river  to  Galena,  and  engaged  in  mining 
1846,  Congress  passed  an  net  authorizing  the  during  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  they  made 
President  to  sell  the  reserved  mineral  lands  in  | their  exodus,  because  there  were  in  the  eoun- 
thtv  States  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  the  1 try  no  provisions  for  winter  supplies.  From 
Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  in  the  ! the  fact  that  the  adventurers  went  up  and  down 


following  year  the  lands  in  the  Galena  Mines 
were  brought  into  market  and  sold. 

The  largest  discovery  of  lead  ore  made  in  the 


the  river  at  the  same  time  that  the  shoals  of 
sucker  fish  came  and  went,  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  nickname  “ Suckers”  was  given  to  these 


earlier  times  was  about  one  mile  above  Galena,  people.  The  sobriquet  afterward  came  to  be 
It  was  made  by  the  Indians  in  1810,  and  oh-  ! applied  to  nil  inhnbitantH  of  Illinois,  and  still 
tained  the  name  of  the  “ Buck  Lead,  ° by  which  ! clings  to  them.  Governor  Reynolds,  in  his 
appellation  it  has  ever  since  bedn  known.  1 History  of  Illinois,  says:  “General  Henry,  at 

Up  to  the  time  of  Johnson’s  advent  among  j a crisis  in  the  battle  with  Black  Hawk,  near  the 
the  mines,  mining  was  prosecuted  in  the  most  j Wisconsin  River,  addressed  his  troop*  as  ‘brave 
primitive  manner,  and  mostly  by  squaws,  who  Suckers,*  which  excited  thfem  to  the  m plus 
labored  with  much  industry  and  perseverance,  ultra  of  their  energies." 

Colonel  Johnson  brought  with  him  a large  ' From  the.  discoveries  about  Galena  the  miners 
number  of  workmen,  and  all  the  necessary  pushed  out  in  pursuit  of  the  rich  ore  in  every 
mining  tools.  He  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  ! direction,  and  valuable  lodes  were  constantly 
keel-boats,  and  pushed  up  “La  Riviere  dc  struck. 

F&ve°  to  the  French  and  Indian  settlement  j Among  the  earliest  discoveries  outside  of 
where  Galena  now  stands,  where  he  encamped,  1 Galena  were  those  at  “Gratiot's  Grove,”  near 
and  near  which  he  commenced  mining  opera-  j where  the  flourishing  village  of  Shnlisburg  now 
lions.  His  success  still  further  directed  public  is.  The  mines  there  are  inexhaustible;  prob- 
attention  to  the  mines,  and  people  from  all ! ably  the  richest  in  the  lead  region.  They  were 
quarters  flocked  to  this  new  El  Dorado.  Peo-  first  developed  by  two  Creole  Frenchmen,  broth  - 
pie  from  Missouri  Territory,  from  Kentucky  ers,  from  St.  Louis : John  P.  B.  and  Henry 
and  Tennessee,  went  up  the  Mississippi,  while  Gratiot.  At  one  time  nine  log  furnaces  were 
many  followed  an  Indian  trail  from  Southern  running  at  that  point  Discoveries  were  soon 
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after  made  at  New  Diggings,  Hamilton  Settle-  politics,  and  mingled  a good  deal  in  political 
ment,  Mineral  Point,  Dodgeville,  and  many  life,  and  more  than  once  represented  his  coun- 
other  points.  The  largest  amounts  of  ore  are  ty  in  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature, 
now  raised  at  Shullsburg  and  New  Diggings,  His  mother  visited  her  son  and  spent  the  win- 
Wisconsin,  and  at  Marsden’s  Diggings,  a com-  ter  of  1888-9  in  Galena,  the  guest  of  one  of  its 
paratively  new  discovery,  six  miles  below  Ga-  most  hospitable  citizens, 
lena  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Among  the  pioneers  was  Colonel  Henry 

The  following  diagram,  taken  from  the  plot  Dodge,  who  removed  from  the  Missouri  or 
of  “The  Elevator  Mine,”  owned  by  Edward  “Lower  Mines.”  He  located  near  where  the 
Weatherbv,  Esq.,  of  Shullsburg,  and  Captain  town  of  Dodgeville — named  for  him — the  coun- 
Edward  H.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  will  give  some  ty  scat  of  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  now  stands, 
idea  of  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  veins.  He  there  established  a smelting  furnace.  Dodge 
We  are  enabled  to  give  only  a small  section ; w&s  an  old  Indian  fighter  who  distinguished 
but  as  this  is  from  actual  survey,  and  the  courses  himself  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  acquired 
and  distances  arc  all  correct,  it  exhibits  more 
perfectly  than  words  can  do  the  erratic  manner 
in  which  the  ore  is  distributed  in  the  Galena 
Limestone.  Captain  Beebe  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  miners,  and  a 
learned  and  accomplished  geologist. 

The  mines  at  Hamilton  Settlement  w’ere  first 
worked  by  William  S.  Hamilton,  a son  of  the 
distinguished  statesman  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Colonel  Hamilton  removed  early  to  Illinois,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  in 
1825-6.  He  emigrated  to  the  lead  mines,  the 
then  Michigan  Territory,  in  1828,  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  He  re-  tics  of  this  remarkable  man  were  distinctly  de- 
sided  in  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  from  that  veloped.  He  lived  a recluse,  practicing  the 
time  until  1849,  when  he  went  to  California,  most  rigid  economy,  and  died  at  Hazel  Green, 
and  died  there  in  1851.  He  was  a gentleman  under  circumstances  of  a very  peculiar  charac- 
of  much  natural  ability,  but  of  eccentric  habits,  ter.  He  bequeathed  his  entire  property,  which 
He  never  married,  and,  thongh  naturally  of  a was  considerable,  including  his  magnificent  li- 
social  and  genial  disposition,  shunned  all  society,  brary  in  Connecticut,  to  a gentleman  with  whom  • 
He  adopted  great  plainness  of  garb,  and  while  he  had  resided. 

working  his  mines  lived  and  dressed  more  There  appeared  among  the  miners  in  the 
coarsely  than  any  of  hi9  workmen.  With  his  spring  of  1835  H.  H.  Houghton,  a printer  from 
coarse  clothes,  slouched  hat,  bare  feet,  and  his  Vermont,  who  has  since  made  his  impress  upon 
pantaloons  rolled  up  to  his  knees  and  covered  the  mining  region  as  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
with  mud  and  dirt,  he  would  hardly  have  been  j Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser . Commencing 
recognized  as  the  son  of  the  greatest  American  his  career  “prospecting”  as  a miner,  he  “ drift- 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  polished  gen-  J ed”  into  the  editorial  chair,  which  he  has  occu- 
tlemen  of  any  period  or  country.  Underneath  j pied  since  the  autumn  of  1835,  and  is  thus  the 
this  extraordinary  exterior  were  a heart  of  gold  I oldest  editor  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  respected 
and  a cultivated  mind.-  He  was  a Whig  in  ! for  his  ability  and  his  private  virtues. 


great  popularity.  He  became  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  Governor  of  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  after  its  admission  as  a State  he  was  twice 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  still 
lives  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 

The  richness  of  the  mines  attracted  to  them 
men  of  all  professions — physicians,  editors,  law- 
yers, men  of  letters,  and  statesmen.  Some  were 
distinguished.  The  poet  Percival,  who  was  an 
M.D.,  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  the  mines 
of  Southwest  Wisconsin.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin  he  spent 
his  time  exploring  the  mines.  The  eccentrici- 
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tie  rocks^PRctl  tdthin  the  mining  district  I necessary  to  Rink  a perpendicular  shaft.  After 
commencing  with  the  lowest,  the  Lower  J penetrating  the  soil  from  10  to  20  feet,  they 
neshui  Limestone,  which  is  the  equivalent  secure  it  with  timber  or  two-inch  plank.  This 
te  calciferous  sandstone  of  the  New'  York  is  to  ‘‘crib  it. ” The  size  of  an  ordinary  shaft 
ogieal  reports.  The  second  stratum  is  the  is  four  by  six  feet.  At  the  distance  of  ten  to 
iter's  Sandstone.  The  third  is  the  Blue  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  the  Galena  Lime- 
Buff,  or  Trenton  Limestone.  The  fourth  stone  is  usually  struck.  If  it  is  soft  the  miners 
3 Galena  Limestone.  In  this  deposit  seven-  go  down  with  pick  and  gad,  hut  commonly  pow- 
ths  of  the  Galena  is  found.  The  next  above  der  is  used,  and  the  rock  is  blasted,  until  the 
e shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  the  stratum  in  which  they  expect  to  find  the  ore  is 
is  the  Niagara  Limestone,  capping  the  loft-  reached. 


They  then  “ drift**  off  in  any  direc- 
tion in  which  they  hope  to  “cut  a crevice1"  or 
“opening/’ as  ft  is  in  these  that  the  largest 
deposits  of  mineral  are  found.  Subterranean 
chambers  are  then  excavated  in  all  directions. 
An  “opening”  or  enlarged  crevice  is  in  part 
tilled  with  loose  material  left  behind  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock,  the  remains  of  strings, 
bunches  and  sheets  of  ore,  and  other  loose  mat- 
ters that  have  been  introduced.  These  “ open- 
ings” of  irregular  dimensions  are  from  four  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  four  to  ten,  but  sometimes 
forty  feet  in  width,  and  have  been  met  with 
several  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  some- 
times repeated  to  the  number  of  five,  one  be- 
low another,  but  one  alone  is  more  common. 

Should  w ater  be  encountered  at  any  distance 
in  descending — and  this  is  really  the  greatest 
difficulty  miners  have  to  contend  with — they  put 
on  a pump  driven  by  horse -power.  When  ft 
crevice  is  cut  and  the  miners  get  into  caves,  or 
“broken  ground/’  which  frequently  happens, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  the  roof  This 
is  done  either  hy  timbers  taken  down  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  leaving  or  making  pillars  of  the 
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Thft  urc  riwhfi  ecnstfuet  ed  mar  a 

wttittr-ccmVsft,  amt  ihe  waiter  is  c-on4t»«j^'|if  a 
pipe  into  a shed;  A rough  wooden  trough 
pjaeed  ixfliltfi  the  strmm  of  w^t^r 
mineral  hml  as  the  water  fajte  over  \i  ib&  4ln 
?V  washed  nway,  and  much  of  HWr  .in 
crumbs fe  carried  atoiig  donc*f  >fe 
trough,  bat  its  tspsdfic  gratify  U wh  that  H 
A parsfui  j sink??  upon  the  flour  of  the  w.acfo  -while  ibe 


tiUlw-nriipife. «*•  ffctm  i*  no  danger  from  tbc 
explotflyu gses* that  prevail  in  goo]  mures*  But 
d&U  tn  fu  i i '_ 

about  to  descend  into  a mine  in  tmndod  a ran-  water  flows  oa  and  out  through  & drata.  Tbo 
dfe  and  h t&ttip  pfyriHte  efov.  or  “five  Olujc r*  fluOorO  i«  hhovcled  bnt  and  ag^n  subjected 
It  & **l«miii  tH«  ada*i*tei&*o  of ‘*iie!i  a lamp  of  rho'-APtioo-  of  water  4 

mud  nz  ;tmy*»  use  for  making  n tm*d~bmfo% " Ho  wooden  box  open  at  one  end,  which  i*  plv^j 
ns  exported  to  wnip  the  btfll.pf  cbvv  around  the  utidsr  any  little  tidi  to  die  water*  camr  sc Men 
end  of  bis  cuHlk  The  mkantago  .of  so  • plus  * . hevfo  *dif  die  mineral  about  in  rm  box  vith  > 
tic  a eniidkKfici;  is  chvfouS:  If  a minor  or  vis  common  hoc,  while  the  flow  of  wmt/i  cs?% 
ifor  de-for^ fo  : ;tr iiiiistfetf ?d!  Off  xUT ihut  ;^m>do?i  of  the  dirt,  Ahe^ Simsl 
helms  *<;  iio  u to  *;‘  aihde  >C:  vrp  or  down  AK  tha  ugimi  hfonm  re.mined  by  im  great  gravity.  The 
may  be,  efld  it  siiiherea  tu  whAleVfer  *ur-  wiishud  oHs  mififttfc'  ready  Rtf*  theftfnjJicc; 
face  if  meets.  This  4!  live-clay’*  of  which  the  Thv  log • furnace.  tln^  \vj^  adopted  tis  an  .im- 
mhi  in£  eupdiustfok  & ihudo  flkiffhitsifithci  leant  provtmifoflt.  upOu  fhe  rude  el  One  lurmietr  uWl 
region,  pud  n supply  h always  kept  for  ibis  pur-  by  the  $0  «•**>-,  t\%p  not  a great  Advance  upou 
pusc.  that,  ftiough  u Wger  pe?  'CCT)tugc  of  lend  w« 

AftUi  lise  \un  it-  ifig'lodgcd  it  fa  cMrrfed  lo  the  oxmu?ted<  At  many  of  iho  primitive  sniclruig 
toot  of  the  “ shaft”  by  mbaA^ej^isx  woddmf  hand-  peaces  a profitable,  harvest  cd  rieb  loitd  »r^ 
managed  railway,  and  then  hoiked  by  mmo e ; long . time . afterward,  extmaed  by.  rho 
of  tub  and  windlass.  Thi^  howeyar,  y .a  stow.  Mvulers  If  dm.  the  sing  and  other  refuse  of  the 
laborious  operation,  ne’vgrtiejfcss  it.  fe  alni^t  fudiun  s Pnoditing,  The  Jog  funim# 
exvbismdy  used.  The  owtihrs  vf  the  Elcr&tov  ojf  a Imrt  and  twu  s»fle  walls.  The^  w bfui: 
Mine  at  Shullsburg  havuhuiit*  «nd  now  ta-es  u of  stems  to  the  height  of  A 

machine  for  hoisting  which  is  Workcd  by  horse-  proje<tlo?r  was  rmido  on  lhaBwr  tmilWe  of 
power.  When  t ho  one  reaches  the  surface  it  is  ftitlmv  side  wall  about  fdght^Wpfeh*^  friuu  fhe 
wciglitui  and  sold  at  a given  price  fur  HW  floor.  The  Urgent  logs^ ^ prior urntfe  ^ere  rolled 
pounds,  and  always  fur  ready  money,  Ir  j*,  ia  and  sketched . from  sirle  p*.  aide..  <>n  >op  of 
then  carted  off  to  the  furnace  ip  wogou*.  There  tliu  log*  ww  pbuKtt  a large  fpmntjtr  of  trm  are. 
it  is  sivried  oyer,  and  the  l»f  ge  iutttps  are  thrown  and  then  foul  tthd  «upf  ml  wpi-e  yJIed 
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charcoal,  is  thrown  in  against  the  tuyere  and 
kindled,  and  the  ore  is  placed  upon  the  fuel  to 
the  top  of  the  box.  The  blast  of  air  in  the 
rear  keeps  the  fire  burning,  and  as  the  reservoir 
or  box  is  tilled  with  molten  lead  the  excess 
flows  down  the, grooved  hearth  into  the  “melt- 
ing-pot/* under  which  a gentle  fire  is  kept, 
and  the  lead  is  ladled  from  it  into  the  moulds  ns 
is  convenient.  Before  adding  a new  “charge” 
the  blast  is  turned  off,  the  “charge”  already  in 
is  drawn  forward  upon  the  work-stone,  in  ore 
fuel  is  cast  in,  and  the  u charge”  is  thrown  hack 
with  iha  addition  of  fresh  ore  upon  the  wood. 
The  combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  pro- 
duces a large  amount  of  the  heat  required  for 
smelting.  The  furnace  is  thus  kept,  in  opera- 
tion sixteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  ore  is  of  different  degrees  of  purity,  but 
the  purest  galena  does  not  yield  on  an  average 
over  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  lead  from  the  first 
process  of  smelting.  The  gray  slag  is  very  val- 
uable, though  the  lead  procured  from  it  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  first  smelting.  There  is  left 
about  fo,000  pounds  of  gray  slag  from  each 
1,000,000  pounds  of  ore.  The  slag  furnace  is 
erected  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Scotch 
Hearth,  and  has  a chimney  of  its  own  a few  feet 
from  that  of  the  hearth,  and  the  “blast”  is  se- 
cured from  the  same  water-power  by  an  addi- 
tional blast-pipe  driven  by  the  same  wheel.  It 
consists  of  a much  larger  reservoir*  built  of 
limestone,  cemented  and  lined  with  clay*  with 
a cast-iron  door  in  front,  heavily  barred  with 
iron.  It  will  burn  out  so  as  to  require  repairs 
in  about  three  months.  Open  at  the  top*  the 
slag  and  fuel  are  thrown  in  promiscuously. 


but  invented  an  improvement  thereupon.  The 
“Reverberatory  Furnace”  was  built  of  stones, 
and  had  an  oven  in  the  side  wherein  the  ore 
was  put,  while  the  fuel  was  placed  in  front  of 
it.  Drummond’s  improvement  consisted  in  (he 
furnace  being  so  constructed  us  to  cause  the 
blaze  to  pass  over  the  mineral. 

The  Scotch  Hearth,  or  Blast  Furnace,  has 
now  superseded  all  others.  It  consists  of  a box 
of  cast  Iron*  two  feet  square,  one  foot  high, 
open  at  top.  with  the  sides  and  bottom  two 
inches  thick.  To  the  top  of  the  front  edge  is 
affixed  a sloping  shelf  or  hearth  called  the  work- 
stone,  used  for  spreading  the  materials  of  the 
“charge”  upon,  as  occasionally  becomes  neces- 
sary during  smelting,  and  also  for  the  excess 
of  molten  lead  to  flow  down.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a groove  one  half  an  inch  deep  and  an 
inch  wide  runs  diagonally  across  the  work - 
stone.  A ledge  one  inch  in  thickness  and 
height  surrounds  the  work-stone  on  all  sides 
exqept  that  toward  the  sole  of  the  furnace. 
The  hearth  slopes  from  behind  forward,  and 
immediately  below  the  front  edge  of  it  is  placed 
the  receptacle  or  “melting-pot/’  An  inch 
from  the  bottom,  iu  the  posterior  side  of  the 
box,  is  a hole  two  inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  current  or  “blast”  of  air  is  blown 
from  the  bellows. 

The  furnace  is  built  under  an  immense  chim- 
ney, thirty  to  thirty -five  feet  high,  and  ten  feet 
wide  at  its  base.  Behind  the  base  of  the  chim- 
ney is  the  bellows,  which  is  propelled  by  a water- 
wheel, the  tuyere,  or  point  of  the  bellows,  en- 
tering at  the  hole  in  the  back  of  the  box.  The 
fuel,  which  consists  of  light- wood,  coke,  and 
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ers  appointed  to  perfonAriiat  the  Surveyors 
had  failed  to  do. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  l^^the  first  post-office 
was  established  there,  and  was  called  “Fever 
River,  Crawford  County,  Illinois.”  Fever  Riv- 
er was  then  regarded  in  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  one  hundred 
miles  north  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Ebenezer  Lockwood,  from 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  his  sureties  were  two 
Frenchmen  residing  at  that  place.  Wisconsin 
was  not  even  a Territory  then,  but  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1829,  the 
name  of  the  post-office  was  changed  to  “Ga- 
lena, J o-Daviess  County,  Illinois.  ” The  county 
bearing  this  singular  name  was  organized  by 
the  Illinois  Legislature  in  its  session  of  1826-7, 
and  embraced  an  immense  territory  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  including  the 
mining  region,  and  Galena  was  its  county  scat. 
The  name  Daviess  was  proposed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  John  Reynolds,  afterward 
Governor  of  the  State.  It  was  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  an  ec- 
centric man,  a distinguished  lawyer,  a profound 
scholar,  and  a great  natural  orator,  second  only 
to  Henry  Clay.  He  was  killed  at  Tippecanoe 
in  1811,  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  The  “ Kentucky  influence”  was  at  that 
time  strong  in  the  Illinois  State  Legislature, 
and  John  M‘Lean,  who  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  afterward  United 
States  Senator,  and  at  that  time  a member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Shawneetown,  with  much 
Kentucky  enthusiasm,  moved  to  prefix  Jo  to 
Daviess,  in  order  to  indicate  more  distimw^ 
for  whom  the  county  was  named.  Efforts  were 
afterward  made  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
off  the  “Jo,”  but  they  failed. 

In  1828  the  first  newspaper  was  established 
in  Galena,  and  called  the  Miner's  Journal . The 
growth  of  Galena  was  not  rapid  or  “mush- 
room” in  its  character.  It  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  Galena  River,  and  is  built  on  five 
different  hills  and  a narrow  strip  of  bottom 
land  near  the  river  on  each  side.  The  hills 
ascend  abruptly,  retiring  only  a little  from  the 
river  as  they  rise,  until  they  attain  a height  of 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  feet.  Ra- 
vines here  and  there  lead  up  through  the  bluffs 
into  the  open  country  beyond.  At  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city  there  are  only  tw'o  streets 
between  the  river  and  the  summit  of  the  bluff 
— Main  and  Bench  streets.  The  second  of 
these,  Bench  Street,  is  reached  from  the  first 
by  flights  of  wooden  steps,  instead  of  the  in- 
tersecting streets  common  to  ordinary  towns. 

Viewed  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  the 
hills  on  the  west  side  form  a crescent,  and  con- 
tain so  much  variety  in  their  scenery  that  the 
eye  need  never  weary  gazing  at  them.  From 
the  same  point  are  visible  six  church  spires, 
which  indicate  half  the  number  of  church  edi- 
fices the  city  boasts.  It  must  always  bo  an 
attractive  picture.  The  buildings  of  the  town, 
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many  of  which  are  very  handsome,  dispute  pos- 
session of  the  hills  with  the  trees,  and  the  va- 
ried, beautiful  character  of  the  view  possesses 
new  charms  with  every  fresh  beholding.  There 
are  only  three  streets  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  river,  the  precipitous  rise  of  the  bluffs 
mating  intermediate  streets  impossible.  The 
other  highways  of  the  city  ramble  round  among 
the  hills,  leap  over  layers  of  rock  or  ore  hid- 
den among  the  cliffs ; yet  if  the  observer  stand 
near  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  he  will  obtain  a very  fair  view 
of  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  city  almost 
beneath  his  feet. 

Galena  has  lost  much  of  its  former  import- 
ance by  the  decrease  of  the  mining  interest, 
and  by  its  trade  having  been  cut  off  by  the  ex- 
tension of  new  railroads ; yet  a large  local  bus- 
iness is  carried  on  there  at  present.  In  but 
few  towns  of  the  country  of  the  same  popula- 
tion has  there  been  more  wealth  accumulated. 

There  are  many  elegant  private  residences, 
and  rpany  gentlemen  of  large  wealth  reside  in 
the  city.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  prevalent 
styles  of  architecture,  wo  have  given  views  of 
a few  of  these  private  residences.  In  no  place 
in  the  West  is  there  dispensed  a more  refined 
and  generous  hospitality. 

Government  has  built  a large  and  commodi- 
ous Marine  Hospital  in  the  city,  and  also  a 
beautiful  and  chaste  Custom-house  and  Post- 
office,  views  of  which  are  given  in  this  article. 

These,  with  the  Court-house — a handsome  edi- 
fice of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture — 
the  City  Hall,  the  Depots  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  the  GasWorks,  and  Ho- 
tels, comprise  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Fever 
River  was  the  Virginia,  on  her  way  to  Fort 
Snelling  with  supplies,  in  1822.  The  summer 
of  1826  was  remarkable  for  being  a period  of 
high-water  in  the  Mississippi  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  to  produce  it.  The  water  in  Fe- 
ver River  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  higher 
than  usual.  Main  Street  was  then  submerged, 
and  has  been  tw  ice  since  overflowed. 

The  towh  was  incorporated  as  a city  by  an 
Act  of  Legislature  of  February  13,  1839.  The 
city  government  was  organized  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1841. 

Galena  was  considered  the  base  of  militaiy 
operations  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in 
1832.  General  Scott  marched  his  troops  from 
Chicago  to  Galena,  and  had  his  head-quarteVs 
there  in  a little  frame  building  that  w'as  stand- 
ing until  within  three  or  four  years.  General 
Atkinson  was  in  the  place,  on  hfs  way  to  chas- 
tise Black  Hawk,  w’hom  he  afterward  so  com- 
pletely defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  Wis- 
consin. He  had  with  him,  as  his  Adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  United 
States  Army,  who  afterward  betrayed  his  coun- 
try, and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  rebel  leaders,  and  wdio  was  killed  at  Shiloh. 

Jeff  Davis,  while  stationed  at  Fort  Winne- 
bago and  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
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fitting  welcome  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years,  and  after  having  rendered  a service 
to  his  country  unsurpassed  in  its  results  by  serv- 
ices ever  rendered  by  mortal  man  to  any  na- 
tion or  people.  Immense  numbers  of  people 
were  present  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Illinois, 
but  from  the  adjoining  States  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The 
welcoming  speech  was  made  by  iron.  E.  B, 
Washhtirne.  The  modest  Lieutenant  - Gen- 
eral, as  unobtrusive  and  retiring  in  bis  high 
rank  as  he  was  when  he  left  his  home,  respond- 
ed through  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent. 
Mi\  Vincent  spoke  of  the  pleasure  the  General 
felt  in  returning  to  his  home,  and  his  gratitude 
for  the  cordial  reception  given  him  by  his  old 
neighbors  and  friends  who  had  stood  by  him 
with  unfaltering  fidelity  and  unwavering  faith 
through  good  and  ill  report.  He  said  that  us 
long  as  the  General  should  hold  liis  present 
official  position  he  should  be  obliged  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
but  that  be  considered  Galena  his  legal  home 
and  voting-place,  and  should  spend  as  much 
time  there  as  possible.  The  photographer  has 
given  us  the  view  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
showing  the  triumphal  arch  erected  across 
Main  Street.  Over  the  arch  was  a platform 
on  which  stood  thirty-six  beautiful  young  la- 
dies, dressed  uniformly  in  white,  each  waving 


an  American  flag  in  welcome,  and  each  hav- 
ing a bouquet  to  fiing  to  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral as  he  passed  under  the  urch.  It  is  report- 
ed that  in  a conversation  during  the  early  part 
of  the  war  General  Grant  said  he  should  never 
be  a candidate  for  civil  office,  saving,  perhaps, 
that  of  Mayor  of  Galena,  ns  that  might  enable 
him  to  have  a sidewalk  built  from  his  house  to 
the  depot.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  before 
his  arrival  home  last  summer  some  public-spir- 
ited citizens  laid  down  a splendid  sidewalk  from 
his  residence  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Depot,  and  at  the  time  of  his  reception  an  arch 
was  thrown  over  the  street,  with  a brief  in- 
scription calling  the  General's  attention  to  the 
fact. 

The  present  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  at  Galena,  and  which  was  occupied  by 
himself  and  family  during  their  stay  at  home 
last  summer,  is  a modest  though  a beautiful 
and  commodious  dwelling,  occupying  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  charming  situations  in  the 
u Crescent  City  of  the  Northwest,”  The  house 
itself,  so  unpretending,  SO  neat  and  chaste,  its 
furniture,  and  all  the  surroundings,  illustrate 
the  unostentatious  and  simple  character  of  its 
world-renow'ned  occupant.  A view  of  this  is 
given  on  a previous  page,  and  also  a view  of  the 
humble  residence  of  “Captain  U.  8.  Grant," 
before  the  war. 
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outfit  for  a trip  to  the  for-farned  Yosemite  Vul- 
ley.  As  both  provisions  and  lodgings  could  he 
obtained  on  the  wav  and  in  the  valley*  horses 
and  saddles  were  our  main  necessities,  and  we 
took  little  else.  The  distance  we  understood 
to  be  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  miles,  varying, 
not  according  to  the  route  taken — for  there  i* 
only  one — hut  according  to  the  diversity  of 
travelers,  as  to  trim  and  endurance. 

Participating  only  in  the  early  festivities  of 
the  day,  by  noon  we  wore  at  fnll  canter  through 
dust  and  shingle,  over  a tolerable  wagon- road, 
which  lasted  us  to  the  close  of  that  day.  About 
mid-afternoon  we  reached  the  Bower  Cave, 
twelve  miles  from  Coulterville.  This  curiosity 
is  but  a few  yards  off  the  road,  and  travelers 
usually  turn  aside  to  see  it,  and  no  one  who 
passes  that  way  should  fail  to  do  so.  For  the 


T1TE  Fourth  of  July  opened  gloriously  on  the 
loval  little  town  of  Coulterville,  in  Mari- 
posa County,  California.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  with  the  voice  of  cannon,  w hose  end- 
less reverberations  seemed  to  announce  that 
the  very  mountains  leaped  for  joy,  and  the  for- 
ests dapped  their  hands*  Clouds  of  dust,  ap- 
proaching on  every  aide,  indicated  that  the 
hardy  dwellers  in  canons,  and  the  workers  on 
flats  and  bars,  would  not  be  the  first  to  forget 
their  country’s  history  and  the  memory  of  their 
fathers. 

Coulterville  stands  at  the  head  of  stage  nav^ 
igation,  in  the  direction  of  the  Yosemitc  Val- 
ley, and  the  same  morning  that  saw  the  good 
people  of  the  place  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  National  Independence  found 
me  and  my  companion  arranging  the  necessary 
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?nm  of  Jiiilf  tv  diillareitffe  rite  keefter  tek  it* 
til  rough  it&  Inbyrhith*  and'  jmswetvd  Ml  t#«* 
questions.  The  care  is  a?)  irregular,  crater  E 
form  ope u in g,  looking  toward  the  sky;  ami  no 
inclination  of  its  existence  appears  till  wo  stand 
It  is  over  a hundred  feet  avros>? 


bill*  and  the  -s*}  intuit.  ThisbeU  of  fc'A 
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free  a£ti>P'fc*S  an4’'£iidib*^ 
gppporis  n Heavy  growth  of  pine  timber — the 
Dutch'  sugar-pine  throwing  oil  the  <fduir  kinds 
the  Huide  Some  of  those  trees  are  ora; 
ton  feet-  through.  .A  devastating  fire.  w&vrag- 
me  fct  one  point  we  passed,  an  4.  many  eq^aeu*^ 
Uiite  of  timber  had  already  been  -ed  difet 

^Hwn,  ; ‘ . ' ; y . V,V  " 

■About  unr>r»  7.0  reached  Ctntie  Flat,  » gprosY 

•opcidng  of  S*  f«-^  'acre*,  /'if  1^4;  wfe ' turned  ont 

tmr  Jiorac«  to  rest  and  (feed,  .while-  wri  air.  our 
own  4imeh.  A ifjg4jftbs&>  Hk>*e  by»  bad  W*n 
en^wid l»y  sVrne  smekme);,  w!ni  drove  their cai- 
ti/r  to  the  udWMiiai*  to  preserve,.. them  -till  re, 
duriny  the  prcvnhmee  of  the  • • 

the  eou  it  try  had  etvetr  experienced.  A few  wteks 
prerions  to  this  tfjfp.  1 passed  o w ifee  » Jfcfc , 

quin  V alley,  and  never  feef^iai'd  1 seek  MHimr 
#ear  wrdh  ft  dtsfcro^sing  -aspeet. 
skdJebnrs  of.*ctti  rvod  mUd  could  bo  counted  in 
thonged*;  uml  V vras  often  '-i^imied  of  ‘Ew*-: 


upon  Its  brink, 
the  month,  and  about  the  same  iti  depth.  Tin* 
sides  are  composed  of  smooth  and  boa\itifuJ 
limestone,  in  many  places -worked  np  into  fnn- 
toKhe  und  vurhnH  fomixaioft*,  ty<  if  fw  fmdfev 
or  the. action; of  Water.  At  t>w  sidfe  iHghte  of 
wooden  stairs  Jehd  iloyvtj  t\i  tire 

tree*  ^hoftr  uiy  ^hui  the  tipeo  Vb^ck'  dhd  their 
tby$  are  rnWhtk^n  feom  the  teed  fet  hashes  on 
the  of?Im  earth,  From  those  tme?  tbe 

cave  $jafty%  its  name.  A deep  pond  of;  cisar 
water  occupies  the  lowest  port  of  tho  cave*  and 
a small  boat,  nrniu tamed  by  the  keopm;  enables 
the  visbor  to  reach  points  otherwise  him.'rosvi 
hie/  Tim  main  area  fey  of  fefefiHh  perfetly 
lighh  but  there  are  seveml.  lateral  Tecegots 
Whera  cv  <#iuttc:  mr  Tory.  ¥ervit>ettble  in  our  exc 
pkaaiions.  r . . . * • ^ * 

About  iitigk  we  reached.  RlackV  Itaticb,  six 
teen  miles  from  Conltcxn  ille.  Here  fanud 
ploTify  of  good  hay  for  our  horses,  mA  cxcoUent 
uccommodaliims  fr>r  .onrselv^,  At  a voty  mojder- 
•me  figure.  Early  next  morn'itig  wt  -wfo  on  tlto 
txackf  and  tor  several  hotirK  paired  though 
hiishy  fsnon-t  aiid  over  l*?OT**n  rocHy  hdisr  bur 
befitn?  Horn  Ate  reuehe/l  the  yfevated  jitne  re- 
gion -which  inrorseets  the  etsljio  we^'ent  slope 
of  the  Cfierra  N7cv?ida  range,  beAuecii  the  Ejor 
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self  involved  in  the  frightful  realities  of  an 
Arabian  desert.  Patient  vaqneros  were  urging 
droves  of  gaunt  and  staggering  skeletons  mount- 
ain ward,  while  victims  of  exhaustion  and  starv- 
ation constantly  dropped  down,  and  were  aban- 
doned to  the  vultures.  The  bewildering  mi- 
rage frequently  converted  the  straggling  herds 
into  groves  of  trees,  that  flickered  and  shifted 
fantastically  in  the  illusive  horizon.  The  rem- 
nants that  reached  the  mountains  soon  recuper- 
ated and  did  well,  but  the  early  snows  of  win- 
ter drove  them  back  to  the  low  country  before 
the  grass  started,  and  thousands  more  perished 
after  all  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
them. 

A number  of  miles  before  reaching  the  de- 
scent into  the  valley  we  could  perceive  unmis- 
takable signs  of  our  proximity  to%  region  more 
wild  and  romantic  than  auy  we  had  yet  seen. 
Bold  mountains  of  solid  granite  raised  their 
hoary  crowns  in  proud  relief,  and  sent  down 
long  dipping  spurs  which  were  lost  in  depths 
we  could  not  yet  survey.  At  an  abrupt  turn 
of  the  road,  on  the  crest  of  a ridge,  while  yet 
six  miles  off,  we  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  with  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall  swinging  and  playing  in  the  wind.  The 
descent  into  the  valley  is  about  three  miles 
long.  In  some  places  it  is  frightfully  steep, 
but  not  impracticable  for  Californian  horses. 


On  account  of  the  constant  attention  required 
to  prevent  me  from  coming  leap-frog  over  the 
horse’s  head  I preferred  walking,  or  rather  slid- 
ing, at  the  steepest  parts.  The  descent  in  any 
thing  like  n direct  line  would  he  impossible, 
and  the  trail  is  m tortuous  an  a cork-screw.  Tn 
our  downward  course  we  could  see  and  hear 
the  Merced  River  as  it  flashed  and  murmured 
a last  farewell  to  the  exciting  scenes  of  its  early 
career.  Its  course  through  the  valley  is  quite 
smooth,  but  on  leaving  it  recovers  much  of  its 
original  turbulence. 

On  reaching  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  stream 
the  frowning  walls  of  rock  on  every  side  and 
the  sombre  shades  of  night  began  to  overshadow 
ns  at  the  same  time,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  were 
about  to  be  extinguished  forever  from  the  face 
of  nature.  The  solitude  was  profound ; the 
silence  distressing  and  overwhelming ; and  the 
effect  was  much  enhanced  by  the  consideration 
that  we  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  Sierras  and  far  from  the  active  haunts 
of  men.  But  we  were  as  yet  only  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  great  temple  in  which  wc  had  come 
to  worship. 

Before  ns  was  the  entrance,  an  enormous 
gap,  formed  by  the  perpendicular  rock  called 
The  Captain  on  the  left,  and  another  rock  on 
the  right  nearly  ns  high.  Those  towering  giants, 
three  thousand  feet  high,  stand  like  sentinels  to 
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guard  the  approach  to  the  grandest,  rock- temple 
Nature  has  erected  in  our  world ; or,  viewed  us 
pillars,  they  form  n fitting  gateway  to  that  ex- 
alted court.  The  distance  between  the  tops 
of  these  rocks  is  nearly  a mile,  yet  were  they 
to  fall  toward  each  other  they  would  dash 
high  above  the  level  vale,  and  Font!  an  arch 
far  loftier  than  man  has  ever  raised;  As  we 
slowly  passed  through  this  magnificent  portal 
wc  could  not  help  remarking  what  an  eligible 
place  was  here  for  the  enterprising  Blond  in. 
Should  he,  by  his  admirable  perseverance,  ex- 
haust every  other  field,  till  he  can  find  no  two 
points  sufficiently  elevated  and  wide  opart  to 
thatch  his  genius,  1 would  recommend  this  place 
to  his  careful  consideration,  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  it  would  last  him  during  the  period 
of  his  natural  life.  And  in  all  soberness  wc 
wondered  if  human  ingenuity,  in  its  progressive 
course  of  development,  would  ever  contemplate 
throw  ing  a suspension  bridge  across  a chasm  as 
wide  and  deep  as  that.  A short  debate  de- 
cided that  many  works  that  actually  exist 
would  at  one  time  lmvc  been  deemed  us  im- 
possible a 9 this  would  be  now*. 

On  entering  the  main  valley  we  perceived 


the  Yosemitc  Fall  on  the  left,  but  the  darknes* 
rendered  the  view  imperfect.  Opposite  this 
fall,  and  about  half-way  up  the  valley,  we  found 
two  houses  where  visitors  are  accommodated 
with  board  and  lodgings.  One  is  owned  and 
kept  bv  Mr.  I luchi ns,  the  gentleman  who  ex- 
plored the  volley  and  wrote  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  it.  We  siopjied  at  the  other  house,  and 
were  very  hospitably  entertained  at  the  low 
figure  of  two  dollars  per  day.  A small  isolated 
cabin  was  appropriated  to  our  use  ns  a bed- 
room; and  before  we  retired  our  landlord  scat- 
tered some  withered  grass  and  leaves  round  the 
outside  of  tit#  structure  and  set  them  on  fire. 
This,  he  said,  was  to  drive  the  ants  away.  I 
think  the  precaution  must  have  had  the  oppo- 
site effect,  for  when  we  retired  we  found  as 
many  inside  as  the  building  appeared  capable 
of  accommodating.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
with  cedar  foliage,  and  it  seemed  literally  alive : 
while  a glance  at  the  bed-covers  gave  us  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  plenty  of  bed-fellows 
and  lively  times.  We  rested  tolerably  well, 
suffering  no  annoyance  when  we  lay  still,  but 
in  no  case  would  our  tormentors  brook  the 
least  disturbance  without  retaliating.  At  dawn 
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n*r  companion  f<cm;  hm-mUncc  ?0  Yfimw  vim- 
rise  in  ibo  vnltey  Ho  drey  nn  hi-  <v  ^tlttoiar: 
tioiitf./’  (mihbig  doubting  r«nf  in^uytly  jerked 
thorn  «>$  mid  nt-ienne  #mtf’»t«btg  flint  ^muded 
16  tii0  >i\iry ; jillo  &U£)>>£«V  $«&*&!  t h^iri 

U>  *h&  otfrey  t>t\yhereem,  He  farmed  a 
decided  ly  otipi»\l  }virruf*  as  ho  fcltmd  &e  rn  tell- 
ing av  » gazing  Midiy  aefos*  Hie  floor,. 

His  r}4the5  ‘^^^  \)i  1 f yol*  fJiO  ^nx^njy, 

uml  he  had  6c: e n surpn-cd  and  dciYvvvd.  fi»ir 
as  H>&n  ay  he  under- 

*t«od  tha  tfihnmuii,  Uif  *ei  .iUmr  ;i(.iv»rat^jC  yuei« 


dftruti£  ptinowirm  around  nsl  The  ascending 
&tiu  threw  tire  long  shadwH  of  tho  rocky  domes, 
across  the  valley  till  they  straek  die 
base  of  the  northern  wall  The  mag-: 
nUitetice  and  beauty  c»f  thOHe  Ftupnu^ ; 

i dowfl  rucks  can  be  *ecn  to  best  advant- 
age a*  the  morning  snu  brings  them 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  iti  ght  arid  they 
stand  forth  in  bold  relief,  in  the  trona- 
Jheent  atmosphere  «f  that  i^jiuue  ny 
gion,  Al&r  n cnmfdrtahfe  breakfast 
v/e  tttarpsd  to  examine  leisurely  the : 

ptaecs  «md  objects  of  interest 
if*  the  vallay. 

BcfooLypnri'vediog  to  particular  de- 
.script  i aa «,  it.  ty  \ 11  fa*  ini  port  nui  for  such 
reiidm.vn.s  mar  norpreviotndy  have  ncco 
~ un  account  of  fhe  valley  to  bixy  some- 
^ thing  regarding  its  gunerrii  character. 

P j;-  The  Ypsemife  Valley,  fo  a gorge,  or 

* i chxwnu  ui  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;Jtfi>unt-- 
i . < ains,  near  the  head  waters  of  ihe  Mcr^ 
ocd. River,  wli klj  runs  through  its  entire 
length  from  east  to  we«t.  Its  eleva- 
lion  is  |A\K)  feet  above  the  sea-level: 
its  length  from  eight  co  ten  mut^.  and 
its  average  bryadth  i»r?e  niilo.  Itis  iu- 
closed  m both  sides  by  vraib  of  sv.lhj 
gnaido,  tc  many  places  perpendicu- 
lar, and  every  where  precipitous,  and 
varying  in  heigh t from  2fKK*  tq  iO(K» 
feet.  The  walls,  fir  from  being  uni- 
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g r.  iHjfiecK  Li  some  places 
A!  i r ig  deep  and  rich,  in  oth- 

1 '•  gravelly  nn<l  light.  A 
nher  of  farms  might  he 

-v  >de : hut.  though  the  place 
;-  ? lie  most  securely  fenced 
;•.-»  die  world,  life  mid  prop- 
BBEfev  * t;v  could  not  he  iusured 
.» i any  of  our  offices  c \ee  pt> 
HMH&L''';  at  a ruinous  premium 

W iter  and  rock,  when  dis- 
j..,  cd  as  they  arc  there,  af- 
• I scenes  -upremeiy  ai- 
tive  to  the  visitor;  but 
- I vv*,en  ^ie  former  gets  on 
'jh  &}.  ■ : * rampage,  and  suddenly 

Y .*-■ >r  rmd  relentlessly  overwhelms 

fg*.  the  whole  valley,  and  when 

the*  latter  conies  down  in 
tli  unde  ring  avalanches,  an- 
nihilating every  object  in  its 
track,  the  settlercould  hard- 
ly regard  them  as  safe  ami  agreeable  neighbors. 
That  such  occurrences  happen  almost  annually 
the  visitor  finds  ample  proof.  Two  or  three  at- 
tempts at  farming  me.  being  made,  and  if  has 
been  proved  that  grain  and  potatoes  will  grow 
well.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  consists  of  pine, 
fiiv  cedar,  and  oak ; but  nowhere  is  the  forest 
dense.  Much  of  it  would  be  called  opening*, 
ami  there  arc  large  portions  entirely  clear.  In 
tracts  inclined  to  !>e  swampy  the  grass 
green  and  rich  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  e 
number  of  cattle  and  horses  from  the  low  coun- 
try were  luxuriating  upon  it. 

The  sights  which  offer  so  much  attraction  to 
the  visitor  are  about  equally  divided  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river.  With- 
out regard  to  the  order  in  which  we  visited 
them,  I shall  describe  them,  consecutively,  as 
they  present  themselves  as  one  traverse*  the 
valley  from  west  to  east. 

First  of  all  is  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall  formed 
by  a lateral  stream  which  comes  in  from  the 
south.  I found  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
the  foot  of  this  fall.  Trees,  shruh*.  and  tan- 
gled vines,  formed  on  almost  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, while  granite  blocks,  of  prodigious  sire, 
were  piled  above  one  another  in  huge  masses, 
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form  in  appearance,  consist  of  separate  sec- 
tions, generally  clearly  defined,  and  each  as- 
suming a distinct  individuality.  Some  run  up 
into  sharp  peaks,  others  into  ronnded' domes, 
while  in  many  places  the  eye  is  arrested  by 
fantastic  shapes  suggestive  of  the  ruins  of  ca- 
thedrals or  castles.  The  depressions  that  sep- 
arate and  mark  out  the  different  portions  of  the 
walls  are  in  no  case  less  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.  Along  several  of  those 
gulches  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  scramble  out 
to  the  exterior  world,  but  nowhere  can  u horse 
get  out  or  In,  excepting  at  the  lower  end,  where 
there  are  two  trails,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  called  respectively  the  Coukorvillc  and 
Mariposa  traits.  I learned  that  a jackass  was 
once  taken  into  the  valley  at  the  upper  end, 
but  had  to  be  lowered  with  ropes  at  some 
places.  At  the  cast  end  the  valley  terminates 
in  three  caftons,  each  bearing  a fork  of  the 
Merced,  the  middle  one  being  the  only  branch 
of  importance.  On  account  of  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  valley,  the  gathering  waters  of 
an  extensive  Alpine  region  find  their  way  into 
it  in  numerous  streams,  clear,  cold,  and  im- 
petuous, which  form  lofty  cataracts  as  they  leap 
from  the  top  of  the  walk  to  join  the  Merced. 
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suggestive  of  the  ruin.* 
of  a mighty  mountain, 

This  is  the  general 
character  of  tho  ap- 
proach to  fhe  huso  of 
the  wall  ou  both  sides 
of  the.  volley.  Im- 
mense !jfnp?*cs  of  rv'.-k 
break  ,-uvny  from  the 
face  of  the  precipice  /J 
from  ume  to  r.imo,  and 
thus  a c;vyerm/u$  os-  /J$ 
curpmcut  h tinned  of  if? 
confused  and  sh&ttefi 
ed  rocks  .while.  trees, 
vines,  and  creepers  ^ 
grow  up  -through  the  fe. 
inters t«$».  By  din?  jSjj^ 

of  fort  trig  and  cat  tin  *jt  la 
my  way  through  the  KS 
den  fie  growths  mid  -Sb 
climbing  oyer  boni- 
ders,  or  creeping  u*»-  M 
der  then*,  I reached  1 •-- 
the  foot  of  the  cam 


T UK  Tll&KE  tmoritil^L 

the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  again  many  rods  from 
it.  while  it  veered  from  Bide  to  side  quite  as  far. 
The  creek  at  this  time  was  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  mill  stream,  but  in  spring  it  is  more 

In  that  condition 


ailing  at  than  twenty  times  as  large. 

the  wind  can  not  handle  it  so  easily, 
and  as  it  is  confined  in  a, narrow  trough 
before  it  takes  the  leap,  it  forms  a com- 
jg&L-  pact  and  graceful  curve  of  great  beauty. 

Sdjjlfc  The  height  of  the  fall  is  940  feet. 

;■ ' . About  a mile  above  the  Bridal  Veil 
we  reach  El  Capitan,  the  most  prom* 
i petit  section  of  the  northern  walk  The 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  stu- 
pendous  mountain  of  rock  almost  over- 
whelms the  beholder.  Solid  and  scum- 
^ less,  it  defies  the  action  of  time  and 
the  elements ; and  one  i>  impressed 
W^K?o^Kjv\  ■ with  the  conviction  that  it  stands  as 
entire  as  it  did  on  the  day  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together.  While 
• \ the  precipices  on  each  side  of  it  are 

dingy  and  ragged,  with  long  slopes  of 
debris  at  their  tee,*  it  is  smooth  and  bright  as  if  freshly 
burnished*  fcnd  rises  vertically  from  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley to  the  height  of  8000  feet.  H is  nearly  ?w»>  miles 
broad,  and  ihm  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  in*iguifieant 
beholder  u perpendicular  surface  of  beautiful  granite  n full 
square  mi fo  in  extent!  Pioe-treefi  of  wdihAiy  oa 
the  summit  locked  from  the  valley  like  ferns.  Nearly 
h»lL way  up,  like  a statue  in  a niche,  stood  a solitary 
pine  in  a wee**  formed  by  the  detachment  of  a mass  of 
rock  from  the  face  of  the  precipice.  We  could  discover 
no  indication  of  soil,  nor  any  process  by  w hich  soil  could 
be  deposited  there ; yet  the  tree  was  of  respectable  size. 
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we  were  there.  Tin’s  daring  feat  entirely 
eclipses  the  ascent  of  Pompey’s  Pillar  by  the 
British  sailors.  One  of  the  party  eacnc  nearly 
paying  a high  price  for  his  temerity.  Hi*  head 
grew  dizzy  and  lie  fell  backward,  and  had  nut 
biff  feet  caught  between  two  rocks  and  remained 
fast  till  his  companions  relieved  him,  the  news- 
papers would  have  long  ago  anticipated  me  in 
this  little  bit  of  history*. 

On  the  north  side*  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Sentinel,  there  are  three  lofty  peaks  called  the 
Three  Brothers.  They  are  ranged  transverse- 
ly. with  reference  to  the  valley,  and  each  leans 
his  head  toward  it  as  if  looking  in.  The  high- 
est is  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  river. 

On  the  same  side,  and  a little  further  on,  is 
the  great  Yoscmttc  Fall,  formed  by  a stream  of 
the  same  name.  The  wall  here  forms  three 
courses,  leaving  two  shelves  or  benches,  each 
of  which  receives  the  falling  torrent,  which  thus 
reaches  the  valley  by- three  leaps.  The  upper 
course  is  much  the  highest,  affording  the  water 
an  uninterrupted  fall  of  1000  feet.  Below*  this 
it  rushes  along  with  great  fary  till  at  the  edge 
of  the  bench  it  takes  the  second  leap  of  about 
200  feet.  The  third  fill  is  over  400  feet  high. 
The  height  from  the  top  of  the  upper  fall  to  the 
level  of  the  valley  is  2084  feet.  Deducting 
from  this  the  altitude  of  the  point  where  the 
lowest  fall  strikes  the  bottom,  and  also  the  de- 
clivity in  the  bed  of  the  stream  on  the  two 
benches,  the  entire  height  of  the  falling  water 
is  about  2200  feet.  The  upper  fall  alone  is  re- 
garded as  the  loftiest  in  the  world. 


seemed  rjuite  thrifty,  and  nearly  touched  the 
overhanging  rock  above  it.  This  tree  iff  just- 
ly regarded  by  visitors  as  an  object  of  great 
curiosity.  Our  landlord  claimed  it  as  his,  and 
seemed  as  much  attached  to  it  as  if  it  had  shel- 
tered him  in  his  youth.  Unless  in  view  of  its 
precarious  subsistence,  he  need  have  no  solici- 
tude about  its  safety.  The  woodman  will  spare 
it,  for  it  is  accessible  only  to  the  soaring  eagle. 

Leaving  the  Captain  and  ascending  the  val- 
ley a short  distance  we  reach  the  Cathedral 
Rocks,  which  appear  on  our  right.  These 
consist  of  two  spires  or  columns  nearly  80<K) 
feet  high,  with  a gable-shaped  rock  between 
i hem —the  duster  having  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  facade  of  a cathedral. 

Proceeding  eastward,  With  the  continuous 
walls  on  our  right  and  left,  a walk  of  two  miles 
brings  us  to  the  Sentinel,  a striking  projection 
of  the  southern  wall.  It  is  very  nearly*  per- 
pendicular, and  terminates  in  sharp  peaks  high 
above  the  general  altitude  of  the  walj,  and  over 
;MKK>  feet  above  the  valley.  It  boars  the  same 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  wall  that  a turret  docs 
to  the  wall  of  a castle.  A few  days  previous  to 
our  visit  a party  of  young  men  scrambled  out 
of  the  valley  at  a point  near  this  rock  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sen- 
tinel. Had  they  not  left  visible,  demonstration 
behind  them  we  had  certainly  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  story.  They  fastened  a pole  in  ft 
stack  of  the  rock  and  improvised  a dag  with 
the  shirt  of  one  of  the  party.  From  the  valley 
we  could  see  it  fluttering  in  the  breeze  when 
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The  stream  was  much  larger  than  I 
expected  to  find  it  so  late  in  the  sum* 
mcr,  and  in  such  a dry  season.  There 
was  water  enough  to  turn  three  or  four 
mills.  So  far  from  being  dissipated  into  * 

spray  it  preserved  a very  compact  and  f\ 

well-defined  outline  to  the  bottom. 

On  account  of  its  umazing  height  jfflH 
and  the  wildly  magnificent  scenery 
around  it  this  cataract  must  ever  be  ^ :^'r 
regarded  bv  the  sober  critic  as  one  of  r v 
the  most  sublime  of  Nature’s  wonders. 

The  eve  never  wearies  contemplnt inc 

that  fettering,  pendulous  sheet  as  it 

slowly  unfidds  itself  over  the  brow  of 

that  mighty  wall  of  yellow  granite, 

and  sw  ings  majestically  in  the  breeze.  jjaMM 

Near  the  tup  it  separates  itself  inf*' 

sections,  which  assume  the  shape  of 

amur-heiuls,  and  chase  each  other  ns- 

they  foam  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  .fGHH 

In  their  headlong  to  in  sc  those  pointed  9H 

forms  resemble  a shower  of  fiery  rock- 

ets  more  than  a cataract  of  ice-cold 

water. 

Yosemite  Fall  has  the  best  oilert 
when  seen  from  the  bank  of  the  Mer- 
ced,  over  a mile  distant,  where  the  c*y»* 
can  take  in  the  whole  aeenc  at  once. 

It  seems  out  of  focus  on  a nearer  vi<  w 
1 found  the  approach  to  the  foot  of  the  J||| 
lowest  fall  by  no  incans  difficult  when 
I kept  in  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
where  there  was  no  lack  of  stepping- 
stones.  Close  to  the  cataract  I found 
myself  in  a deep,  secluded  recess  of  the 
great  wall,  surrounded  by  scenery  more 
wildly  romantic  than  any  one  can  im- 
agine who  has  not  been  there.  The  everlasting 
rocks  streamed  tip  to  heaven  until  they  seemed 
lost  in  the  remote  depths  of  space.  The  roar- 
ing water  poured  down  from  above  as  if  issuing 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  while  the 
stern  aspect  pf  the  rocks,  and  the  effect  of  the 
violent  turmoil  of  the  water,  were  much  soft- 
ened by  the  graceful  foliage  of  pine  and  cedar 
trees  which  seemed  to  occupy  every  available 
spot. 

By  a long,  roundabout  course  and  severe  ex- 
ertion I succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the 
lowest  fall,  but  having  no  guide,  I failed  to  find 
the  path  leading  to  the  base  of  the  upper  one; 
but  the  point  can  be  reached. 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between 
Yoseroite  and  Niagara ; but,  as  the  two  scenes 
are  widely  different  in  character,  such  attempts 
fall  little  short  of  folly.  Both  are  waterfalls, 
but  beyond  this  they  have  no  quality  in  com- 
mon. Indeed,  in  almost  every  respect.,  the  one 
i$  the  opposite  of  the  other.  Yosemite  is  re- 
markable for  its  height,  Niagara  for  its  breadth; 
Yosemtte  is  half  a mile  high,  Niagara  half  a 
mile  wide  ; Yosemile.  is  cut  horizontally  into 
different  falls,  Niagara  perpendicularly  ; Niag- 
ara, being  water  falling  into  water,  the  noise 
resembles  thunder;  Yosemile  is  water  falling 


aocTii  no  me. 

on  rock,  and  the  noise  is  a deafening  clatter, 
more  like  that  of  a shower  of  stones  than  of 
falling  water;  Yosemite  would  have  little  at- 
traction but  for  its  magnificent  surroundings ; 
Niagara  would  be  nothing  but  for  its  immense 
volume  of  water.  As  to  which  is  best  worth 
seeing  opinions  will  differ;  but  all  must  agree 
that  both  are  worth  seeing,  and  that  seeing  one 
does  not  disqualify  a person  from  enjoying  the 
other.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  attractions, 
and  all  who  can  should  see  both. 

About  two  miles  east  of  the  hotel  we  ob- 
tained one  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the 
whole  region,  formed  by  the  two  huge  mount- 
ains of  bare  granite,  called  the  North  and  South 
Domes.  The  former  is  nearer  o u r pas  it  km  than 
the  latter.  The  mountain  terminates  in  a 
smooth,  symmetrical  dome  3720  feet  above  the 
valley. 

Proceeding  eastward,  and  keeping  to  the 
left,  near  the  base  of  the  northern  wall,  we 
soon  leave  the  main  valley,  and  enter  that 
branch  drained  by  the  North  Fork.  A short 
walk  brings  us  to  Mirror  Lake,  a body  of  wa- 
ter a milo  in  circumference.  It  seems?  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  the  encircling  rocks  ami 
mountains  to  see  their  forms  and  faces  in.  On 
account  of  the  remarkable  transparency  of  the 
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gender.  One  thing  is  certain — no  hnman  foot 
ever  defiled  the  surface  of  that  dome.  Efforts* 
were  made  to  scale  it  some,  years  ago,  but  it 
was  found  entirely  impracticable. 

Reluctantly  turning  our  backs  upon  the  lake 
we  retraced  our  steps  along  the  bank  of  the 
little  stream  which  issues  from  it,  and  soon 
reached  the  Merced.  Crossing  the  river  on  a 
rustic  bridge,  composed  of  a fallen  tree,  we 
ascended  the  left  bank  in  a southeasterly  direc- 
tion till  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley  prop- 
er. Here  the  South  Fork  comes  in  along  a 
deep  canon  densely  covered  with  trees  and 
jungle,  This  branch  was  then  about  the  same 
size  as  the  stream  that  forms  the  Bridal  YeD 
Fall.  Over  a mile  tip  the  canon  the  creek  is 
precipitated  over  a rock  740  feet  high*;  but  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  this  fall 
is  seldom  visited. 

Turning  eastward  wc  entered  the  cufion 
through  which  the  main  branch  of  the  Merced 
reaches  the  valley.  Enormons  walls  of  rock 
still  loomed  on  both  sides,  and  lost  none  of 
their  grandeur  as  we  ascended  the  river.  Oo 
the  sooth  side  a long  slope,  stretched  from  the 
base  of  the  wall  to  the  water,  covered  with 
boulders  and  huge  masses  of  rock.  Along  thia 
slope  onr  path  struggled — sometimes  approach* 
ing  the  stream,  and  again  the  foot  of  the  walk 
while  the  river  fought  its  way  with  terrific  Fury, 
and  formed  a continuous  series  of  cascades 
along  its  steep  and  rocky  bed. 

About  two  miles  up  this  cafion  a perpendic- 
ular ledge  appeared  Lq  front,  presenting  an  ef 


water  and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  the 
reflected  images  of  rocks  and  trees  in  the  wa- 
ter are  almost  as  distinct  and  sharply  defined 
as  the  actual  objects.  It  seemed  as  if  I had 
unconsciously  reached  the  conclusion  that  wa- 
ter could  not  exist  in  a tranquil  state  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  a fueling  of  refreshment 
and  relief  possessed  me  as  I gazed  on  the  glassy 
bosom  of  that  lovely  little  lake. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  canon,  and  in  full 
view  from  the  lake,  is  the  South  Dome*  un- 
questionably the  most  sublime  object  around 
the  valley.  From  a base,  deeply  incased  in 
Bioping  piles  of  debris,  this  monarch  of  rocks 
soars  to  the  height  of  49(57  feet.  It  does  not 
present  such  an  extent  of  perpendicular  sur- 
face as  the  Captain,  but  it  is  much  loftier,  and 
is  pei'pendicnlar  nearly  half  way  down  from  the 
summit.  The  mountain  is  very  little  weather- 
stained,  the  very  top  being  almost  as  white  as 
snow.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Serai  Dome, 
a a a large  portion  of  the  ride  nex\  the  valley 
seems  to  have  broken  away  somewhere  in  the 
regions  of  remote  antiquity.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  was  rent  in  twain  in  the  terrible  convulsion 
that  severed  the  mountains  and  created  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  As  I looked  up  the  frown- 
ing sides  of  this  giant  pile  till  my  eye  struck 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  precipice,  apparently  high 
above  the  earth,  I could  not  help  associating  it 
with  •* heavenly  palaces;”  and  in  my  excited 
imagination  I peopled  it  with  supernatural  be- 
ings, and  readily  exensed  the  Indians  who  as- 
signed it  as  the  abode  of  a deity  of  the  feminine 
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fectuftl  burner  to  our 
further  progress*  Over 
the  brow  of  tin,?  ledge 
the  river  plunges  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  400 
feet,  forming  the  Ver- 
nal Fall,  This  J con- 
sider the  moti  gmee fol 
and  beautiful  of  all  the 
cataracts  around  the 
valley,  though  sotim 
give  the  jrnlm  to  the 
Bridal  Veil.  Ife  may 
deserve  it  when  the 
water  L high,  out  it 
did  not  w^itm  1 win  ^ 
there,  fin  approach-  j 
ing  the  wh  we  found  "5 
several  (lights  of  rick-  ^ 
ety  ladder-  lending  to  , 
the  top.  With  lunch  Jj 
caution  an  ) suino  fear  2 
I gained  ihe  platoon  ^ 
In  A tr<>  r.ifji-  ■ 

heing  hithlc  o> 


above, 
pardon, 

dizziness,  ntfouiiif  d ho 
low.  Oitf.-e  to  ftu?  top 
of  the  fall,  and  ort  the 
very  brink  of  the  pvCe* 

ipice,  there  is  a natural 
parapet  of  rock,  breast- 

high,  over  which  the  visitor  can  lean  with  per- 1 ftd  phenomenon  improperly  called  a circular 
feet  safety  and  trace  the  foaming  water,  until  \ rainbow,  which  is  formed  in  the  spray  rising 
it  hreaka  with  terrific  force  on  the  rocks  below,  j from  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  I am  not  aware 
Here  I witnessed  for  Ihe  first  time  that  beauti-  j that  it  can  be  seen  at  any  of  the  other  falls, 

' ^ ^ utid ill, 

itfcTADA  fauL  of  foam  hundreds  of  feet  wide. 
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Bctween  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  foils  the 
river  bed  at  some  places  is  tin  inclined  plane 
of  smooth  rock,  and,  as  the  water  slides  down 
at  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  it  presents  a very 
unusual  and  attractive  sight.  On  the  right 
bank  stands  Bellows  Butte — a striking  mount- 
ain oF  rock,  named  in  honor  of  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Bellows,  who  visited  the  valley  a few  weeks 
before  me. 

The  Nevada  Fall  is  generally  the  limit  of  the 
visitor’s  rambles.  A short  distance  above  this 
the  inclosing  walls  disappear,  and  the  explorer 
fiuds  himself  surrounded  by  ordinary  mountain 
scenery.  The  river  forms  innumerable  chute* 
and  cascades,  but  affords  uo  view  to  he  com- 
pared with  those  below. 

Retracing  my  steps  and  descending  the  lad- 
ders, 1 found  W — — still  contemplating  the 
Venial  Fall.  Overpowered  with  a sense  of  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  Nature's  works 
in  that,  extraordinary  region,  after  two  days’ 
incessant  rambling  and  scrambling,  wo  return- 
ed to  our  hotel,  and,  after  a refreshing  sleep, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  the  Yosemife 
Valley,  with  all  its  matchless  scenery,  was  left 
behind  us  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  only  the  most  prom- 
inent objects  of  interest  are  noticed.  There 
are  hundreds  besides,  consisting  of  rocks,  cas- 
cades. and  sylvan  retreats,  which,  if  placed  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  would  yearly  attract 
thousands  of  visitors;  but  here,  in  view  of  the 
more  stupendous  scenes  around  them,  they  sink 
into  insignificance  mid  are  overlooked.  And, 
on  account  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
Nature  has  operated  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  incapacity  of  some  persons  to  compare 


the  different1  scenes  with  those  of  a similar  na- 
ture elsewhere,  we  sometimes  hear  of  disap- 
pointment and  even  humbug.  The  figures 
given,  without  qualification,  in  this  article  are 
from  actual  scientific  measurement , the  others 
are  the  result  of  eareful  estimate,  and  will  be 
found  to  approximate  the  truth.  Nothing  k 
here  claimed  for  the  valley  that  is  not  there; 
but  if  n person  who  is  told  that  there  are  rocks 
throe  thousand  feet  high  goes  there  expecting 
to  find  them  five  or  six  thousand,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  disappointed.  So  lie  will  if  he  ex- 
pects such  a rock  to  appear  higher  than  it  real- 
ly i>.  But.  in  truth,  so  entirely  utilised  are 
most  visitors  in  estimating  the  extent  of  such 
objects  that  the  most  intelligent  are  at  first  apt 
to  underrate  them.  The  upper  part  of  such  a 
precipice  is  so  distant  from  the  beholder  and 
so  nearly  in  the  line  of  Iris  vision,  ns  he  looks 
up  from  the  base,  that,  if  inexperienced,  he  it 
liable  to  be  deceived.  Thus  it  wot*  that  the 
first  white  men  who  saw  the  valley  brought 
homo  exoitiug  reports  of  rocks  a thousand  feet 
and  waterfalls  six  hundred  feet  high.  Actual 
measurement  tripled  those  figures. 

As  to  the  waterfalls,  they  must  be  seen  in 
spring  or  early  summer  to  he  appreciated. 
Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  rain  in  sum- 
mer some  of  the  streams  are  quite  dry  before 
winter,  and  all  are  low.  This  circumstance 
detracts  nothing  from  the  value* of  the  sceues. 
A volcanic  eruption  is  no  less  grand  that  it  oc- 
curs only  at  long  intervals.* 


* The  in  thin  wrticlo  are  copied  farm  the 

correct  And  beautiful  trifc*n  to  the:  sanancr 

of  |s(J4  by  Mr.  V.  L.  Week  who  courteously  granted  per- 
mUulou  to  uae  hia  picture*  for  that  purpose. 
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\\f  E Imre  in  this  Magazine  given  at  differ- 
▼ I ent  periods  copious  abstracts  of  the  prin- 
cipal expeditions  which  have,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  for  the  first  time  in  a measure 
opened  to  its  the  mystery  of  the  interior  of  the 
great  African  Continent,  hs  physical  nature, 
productions,  natural  history,  anti  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants, f We  have  omit  Uni  to  speak 
of  Henry'  Barth,  the  most  learned  and  diligent, 
if  not  the  most  interesting  explorer  of  them  all, 
whose  three  nm^y.  volumes  upon  Northern  and 
Central  Africa  will  not  be  superseded  within 
the  present  generation.  Endowed  with  an 
ample  fortune,  and  prepared  by  the  most  thor- 
ough training,  ho  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
exploration  as  a profession.  After  years  of 
sojourn  in  regions  which  have  become  known 
as  the  grave  of  travelers,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Germany  to  las  done  to  death  a few 
weeks  agb,  in  the  vigor  of  his  life,  by  a mistak- 
en prescription  from  a stupid  or  careless  apothe- 
cary. We  propose  in  an  early  Number  of  this 
Magazine  to  devote  a paper  to  Barth  and  his 
Explorations. 


rpecr  : and,  taken  nil  in  alb  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting: and  instructive  of  African  Explorers 
The  many  who  have  read  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
former  volume  will  hear  in  mind  that,  after 
eight  or  ren  years  of  missionary  life  in  the  des- 
erts of  Southern  Africa,  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 
ploring voyage  northward  into  the  interior, 
touching  the  then  newly  discovered  Lake  N ga- 
rni, midway  between  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern shores ; and  turning  westward  he  reached 
the  const;  then  retracing  his  steps  to  the  re- 
gion of  Lake  Ngami,  lie  kept  on  until  he  came 
to  the  eastern  coast,  discovering  on  his  way  the 
Falls  of  Mosiontunya — Sounding  Smoke” — 
which  we  will  not  follow  his  had  example  in 
naming  44  Victoria  Fulls” — in  many  respects 
the  most,  remarkable  cataract  otl  the  globe, 
fairly  entitled  to  claim  rivalry  with  Niagara — 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  in  formation 
but  one  parallel — the  Passaic  Falls  at  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey.  For  nuglit  that  appears, 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  the  first  man  that  ever 
crossed  the  African  continent  uear  the  equa- 
tor, from  cast  to  west.  He  is  certainly  the 
first,  and  as  yet,  it  is  believed,  the  only  Euro- 
pean who  has  done  so. 

So  general  was  the  interest  excited  by  the 
publication  of  Livingston’s  first  book,  that  the 
British  Government  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  his  direction,  appointing  him  also  Con- 
sul-General for  Southwestern  Africa.  The 
principal  members  of  this  expedition  were  Dr. 


4 Xarrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambezi  and  it * 
Tributarily  and  * f the  of  tfte  Lake*  Shirv'a. 

an/1  A Itasca : 18&3--1304.  By  D.vvcr*  and  Chabup a Lmxa- 
rtone.  With  Map  soil  Illustrations.  Harper  and  Bruih- 
«r*. 

t E*  g — Wuaoy»  We*tm\  Africa,  July,  1S.W  Ax- 
nrsjsfi'jw'B  Lakfi  Xgarni,  February,  1357.  Lrv  boston  k’s 
Trawl* and  Jkvearchezy  February,  1.35S.  Rra- 
tojCh  Lake  Retjimtt  of  C< nfrat  Afri&X,  October,  1300.  f>c 
CfiAiLLt’s  Brpkrmtiombi  Equatorial  Africa,  Juan,  1301. 
AM>LTiB60N'b  Okovango  Liver,  December,  1361  Baih- 
win*6  African  Hunting  from  Sotal  to  the  Zambezi,  April, 

1363.  Sfekk’h  JHscov erg  of  the  Source,  of  the  Sik,  April, 

1364.  Reade's  Savage  Africa,  August,  1364. 
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Livingston©  himself,  his  nephew  Chides  Liv- 
ingstone, and  Mr.  Kirk,  a physician  and  nat- 
uralist. With  them  went  also  the  devoted 
wife  of  Livingston©,  hi*  companion  daring  his 
missionary  labors,  and  on  his  long  journey 
across  the  continent.  She  died  in  18t>2,  and 
was  buried  under  a huge  baobab-tree  at  Shu- 
paoga,  on  the  Zambesi.  The  main  object  of 
the  expedition,  as  laid  down  in  the  instructions 
from  Government,  was  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge already  attained  of  the  geography  and 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  Eastern 


and  Central  Africa ; to  improve  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  endeavor  to 
engage,  them  to  apply  themselves  to  industrial 
pursuits,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lauds, 
with  a view  to  the  production  of  raw  material 
to  be  exported  to  England  in  return  for  Brit- 
ish manufactures.  It  was  also  hoped  that  by 
encouraging  the  natives  to  occupy  themselves 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  a considerable  advance  might  be  made 
toward  the  extinction  of  the  slave  - trade,  as 
they; would  soon  discover  that  the  former  would 
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be  more  profitable  than  the  latter.  The  first 
of  these  objects  was  in  a good  degree  accom- 
plished. Large  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  geography  and 
^productions  of  the  country.  The  other  two 
objects  failed.  No  raw  material  has  yet  been 
furnished  for  European  manufactures,  though  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  a source  of  future 
supply  has  been  found.  The  slave-trade  is  now 
prosecuted  on  that  coasl  apparently  with  more 
vigor  than  ever. 

The  explorations  made  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  subverted  all  the  old  ideas  of  the 
physical  geography  of  Africa.  Before  that  its 
interior  had  been  supposed  to  be  a vast  expanse 
of  parched  and  burning  sand.  It  is  now  known 
to  be  an  elevated  plateau,  sloping  from  the 
centre  down  toward  the  surrounding  oceans. 
From  the  lower  rim  of  this  plateau  there  is  all 
around  another  swell  varying  greatly  in  width, 
through  which  the  streams  escape  to  the  sea. 
On  the  northern  and  southern  sides  the  swell 
consists  of  elevated  sandy  deserts — Sahara  on 
the  north,  Kalahari  on  the  south.  On  the  east- 
ern and  western  sides  are  mountain  ranges 
sometimes  rising  to  a considerable  elevation. 
Thus  Kilimandjero,  in  the  eastern  coast  range, 
within  three  degrees  of  the  equator,  appears  to 
pass  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  an  elevation 
of  probably  20,000  feet ; more  than  three  times 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  summit  in  North  Amer- 
ica east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  2000  f^et 
above  the  highest  peak  in  this  range  ; as  much 
below  the  three  or  four  highest  peaks  of  the 
South  American  Andes ; twice  as  much  above 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps ; and  greatly  ex- 
ceeded only  by  five  or  six  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  the  Himalaya  range.  The  cenhral  pla- 
teau, thus  bounded,  may  be  roughly  put  down 
as  extending  from  20°  south  latitude  to  20° 
north  latitude — 6ay  2500  miles.  Its  breadth, 
north  of  the  equator,  is  double  that  south ; prob- 
ably 15°,  or  1000  miles,  wrould  be  an  approxi- 
mate average.  This  central  plateau  thus  has 
an  area  of  about  2,500,000  square  miles ; a lit- 
tle less  than  a quarter  of  all  Africa,  and  about 
equal  to  the  practically  habitable  portions  of 
Europe  or  of  the  United  States.  Geographic- 
ally the  whole  lies  within  the  tropics  ; but  ow- 
ing to  the  elevation  the  climate  and  productions 
belong  mainly  to  the  southern  temperate  zone 
— that  part  of  the  United  States  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Virginia.  Physically,  the  portion  of 
the  plateau  with  which  we  are  in  a measure 
acquainted  resembles  North  America  in  its 
fresh-water  lakes,  and  India  in  its  hot,  humid 
lowlands,  jungles,  and  cool  highland  plains. 
That  there  is  a water-shed  across  this  whole 
plateau,  very  near,  but  probably  a little  south 
of  the  line  of  the  equator,  may  be  considered 
certain.  The  probability  is,  Barth  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  it  is  a lofty  mount- 
ain chain.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nile,  the  Benuwe,  and  the  Zambesi,  whose  head- 
waters can  not  be  far  distant,  reach  the  ocean 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  continent.  Living- 


stone not  inaptly  compares  the  conformation  of 
the  continent  to  that  of  a “ wide-awake”  hat, 
with  the  crown  a little  depressed,  and  the  brim 
considerably  turned  up  in  parts.  The  Lake 
Region,  as  far  a#  we  know  it,  lies  between  15° 
south  latitude,  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Shire,  and  4°  north  of  the  equator,  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Luta  Nzigd,  which  Speke 
thought  a mere  lagoon  flooded  by  the  back 
water  of  the  Nile ; but  which  Baker,  who  has 
since  visited  it,  finds  a magnificent  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  “Albert 
N’yanza,”  as  Speke  gave  that  of  “Victoria 
N’yanza”  to  his  lake,  the  head  of  yrhich  lies  4° 
south,  and  a little  to  the  east.  N’yanza  is  an 
African  word  meaning  simply  “lake.”  flach 
of  these  explorers  seems  to  be  sure  that  from 
his  “N’yanza”  flows  the  main  affluent  of  the 
Nile.  In  our  judgment,  all  the  waters  that 
could  be  supplied  by  both  would  be  required  to 
form  such  a river  as  the  “ White  Nile,  ” as  it  ap- 
pears at  Khartoum,  1000  miles  northward, 
where  it  joins  the  “Blue  Nile”  from  Abyssinia; 
from  which  point  downward  we  really  have  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt. 

Two  hundred  miles  westward  from  Speke’s 
“Victoria  N’yanza”  lies  Burton’s  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, its  northern  extremity  in  3°  of  south 
latitude,  and  reaching  southward  about  5°,  or 
35Q miles.  “ Victoria”  and  “Albert”  certain- 
ly, and  Tanganyika  probably,  have  their  out- 
let, running  due  north,  in  the  Nile,  emptying 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Victoria  lies  3740, 
and  Tanganyika  1844  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Lake  Nvassa,  which  was  pretty  thor- 
oughly explored  by  Livingstone,  has  its  head  in 
about  11°  of  south  latitude ; it  empties  through 
the  Shire  and  Zambesi  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  water-shed  of  the  plateau,  therefore,  must 
here  lie  between  8°  and  1 1 0 south  of  the  equator. 
Nyassa  lies  1300  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  210 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  26  miles, 
and  is  from  90  to  600  feet  deep.  Its  area, 
therefore,  5460  square  miles,  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  Lake  Ontario.  Tanganyika 
is  somewhat  larger,  and  “Albert”  three  times 
as  large,  approximating  to  Lake  Huron.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  evidently  many  other  col- 
lections of  fresh-water.  The  Lake  Region  of 
Africa,  therefore,  comes  next,  though  with  a 
wide  interval,  to  that  of  North  America. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details,  because 
the  reader  will  look  in  vain  in  any  ordinary 
Atlas  or  Geography  for  the  topography  of  this 
remarkable  region. 

The  explorations  of  Livingstone  and  his  com- 
panions in  this  expedition  cover  a portion  of 
the  lake  and  hill  region  south  of  the  water- 
shed. Presuming  that  the  reader  has  no  re- 
liable map  of  this  region  we  will  endeavor  to 
locate  it  approximately.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  River,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, in  about  latitude  19°  south,  longitude  37° 
east  from  Greenwich,  draw  a line  due  west- 
ward to  the  meridian  of  24°,  upon  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.  This  point  is  just  about 
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PAN  DAN  US  OR  SCREW  FARM,  COVERED  WITH  CLIMBING  PLANTS,  NEAR  THE 
KONGONK  CANAL  OF  THE  ZAUUKM. 

across  the  continent,  and  marks  Lir-  that  direction.  Now  if  yon  can  find  on  your 
farthest  westward  advance  in  this  ex-  map  a river,  probably  tmnamed,  emptying  from 
Now  upon  this  straight  line  draw  the  north  into  the  Zambesi,  about  100  mile- 
urving  thus  and  this  curved  lino  from  its  mouth,  suppose  it  to  be  the  Shire.  It 
:sent  very  closely  the  course  of  the  It  is  not  on  your  map,  as  mo&t  likely  it  is  not> 
River  for  this  distance.  Bearing  in  suppose  it  to  be  there,  and  from  its  mouth  draw 
this  curved  line  stands  for  a distance  another  line  due  north,  and  so  at  a right  angle 
iles,  you  have  Livingstone's  course  in  with  your  first  lino,  500  miles,  and  tills  will 
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represent  the  River  Shire,  and  the  long  Lake 
Nyassa,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  Along  this 
line  was  the  course  of  Livingstone’s  northward 
explorations. 

Now  suppose  that,  during  four  years,  Liv- 
ingstone and  his  companions,  sometimes  sin- 
gly and  sometimes  together,  made  various  jour- 
neys, sometimes  on  the  rivers  and  sometimes 
on  foot,  and  we  have  an  outline  chart  of  this 
“Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributa- 
Vol.  XXXII,— No.  192.— 3 B 


ries.”  Some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  nar- 
rative we  propose  to  give,  mainly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Livingstone  himself.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  chief  object 
in  view  44  was  not  to  discover  objects  of  nine 
days’  wonder,  to  gaze  at  and  be  gaaed  upon  by 
barbarians ; but  to  note  the  climate,  the  nat- 
ural productions,  the  local  diseases,  the  na- 
tives, and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 
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The  land  journeys,  of  course,  were  made  on 
foot ; the  river  journeys  mainly  in  canoes — for 
although  the  expedition  was  provided  with  a 
small  steamer,  built  expressly  for  its  use,  it 
proved  every  way  a failure.  This  little  steam- 
er was  named  the  Ma- Robert  in  honor  of  Mrs. 

. Livingstone,  that  being  the  name  given  years 
before  to  this  admirable  woman  by  the  natives 
— signifying  the  “Mother  of  Robert,”  which 
was  the  name  of  her  oldest  son.  Livingstone 
got  to  styling  this  vessel  The  Asthmatic,  from 
the  terrible  wheezing  which  accompanied  her 
slightest  exertion.  It  took  several  hours  to 
get  up  steam  at  all;  and  when  steam  was  up 
she  made  so  little  headway  that  the  heavily- 
laden  canoes  of  the  natives  went  past  her. 
Moreover  she  was  built  of  a newly-invented 
sort  of  steel  plates  only  a sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  duly  patented,  but  never  before 
tried.  Some  chemical  action  on  this  prepara- 
tion of  steel  caused  a minute  hole,  and  from 
this,  branches  like  the  little  ragged  stars  seen 
in  thawing  ice,  radiated  in  every  direction. 
The  bottom  soon  - became  like  a sieve,  full  of 
holes,  some  large,  some  small.  The  vessel  was 
laid  up  every  little  while  and  the  larger  holes 
stopped;  but  she  was  no  sooner  afloat  than 
new  ones  broke  out.  The  first  news  in  the 
morning  was  commonly  the  announcement  of 
another  leak  in  the  forward  compartment,  or  in 
the  middle,  which  was  worse  still.  For  the 
Asthmatic  was  built  in  compartments,  coupled 
together  in  some  patent  but  untried  way. 
Somehow  the  hinder  compartment  worked  like 
a pump  and  sent  the  water  in  streams  through 
the  middle  one,  which  constituted  the  cabin. 

The  Zambesi  enters  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths,  forming  a great  Delta,  fertile  but  un- 
interesting. It  is,  however,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Livingstone 
thinks — over-Bangui nely,  we  imagine — that,  if 
properly  cultivated,  it  could -supply  all  Europe 
with  sugar.  Prominent  among  the  trees  of  this 
hot,  alluvial  region  is  the  Pandanns  or  Screw 
Palm.  One  of  these,  when  wreathed  with 
climbing  plants,  looks  not  unlike  the  ivy-clad 
steeple  of  an  English  church.  An  “old  salt” 
on  board  said  that  the  likeness  would  be  per- 
fect if  there  was  only  “a  grog-shop  near  the 
church.” 

The  Portuguese  claim  the  whole  coast  here- 
abouts for  a thousand  miles,  and  the  country 
for  an  unknown  distance  in  the  interior.  The 
only  tangible  evidences  of  their  possession  are 
a few  decayed  forts  here  and  there,  and  three 
or  four  settlements  up  the  river  at  intervals  of 
a hundred  miles : first  Shupanga  and  close  by 
Mazaro,  then  Senna,  lastly  Tette.  The  Lan- 
dcenc  or  Zulus  claim  all  the  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Portuguese 
practically  admit  their  claim  by  paying  them  a 
heavy  tribute.  Every  year  these  wild  warriors 
make  their  appearance  at  the  settlement  to 
“lift”  their  dues.  They  go  through  their 
dances  and  war  exercises,  little  to  the  delight 
of  the  Portuguese ; get  their  cloth  and  beads 


and  brass  wire,  and  decamp  for  the  time.  These 
Landeens  manifest  the  genuine  African  keen- 
ness at  bargaining.  They  keep  as  sharp  watch 
over  the  Portuguese  traders  as  ever  landlord 
did  upon  tenant;  the  slightest  appearance  of 
increased  prosperity  is  the  signal  for  a “raise 
in  rent.”  “Why  don’t  you  cultivate  more?” 
asked  Livingstone  of  one  of  these  Portuguese. 
“What’s  the  use  of  our  doing  that?”  was  the 
reply ; “ the  Landeens  would  only  come  down 
upon  us  for  more  tribute.  ” 

The  Portuguese  likewise  have  their  “border 
troubles.”  One  of  these  culminated  at  the 
time  of  Livingstone’s  arrival.  A half-caste 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Mariano,  by  the 
Africans  Matakenya,  “The  Quiverer” — that 
is,  as  we  understand  it,  one  who  in  wrath  quiv- 
ers, as  a tree  does  in  a storm — had  built  a stock- 
ade near  the  mouth  of  the  Shire,  claimed  the 
country  about,  and  set  up  as  a ruflian  in  gen- 
eral, and  a slave-hunter  in  particular.  Some- 
how he  got  into  a war  with  the  Portuguese,  or 
they  with  him,  and  they  got  into  a fight  just  at 
the  time  when  Livingstone’s  expedition  was  go- 
ing up.  Livingstone  saw  the  fight.  Some  of 
the  Portuguese  white  soldiers  stood  fighting 
with  great  bravery  against  the  enemy  in  front, 
while  a few  were  coolly  shooting  at  their  own 
slaves  for  fleeing  into  the  river  behind.  The 
rebels  soon  retired,  and  the  Portuguese,  hav- 
ing used  up  their  ammunition,  escaped  to  a 
sand-bank  in  the  river  and  thence  to  an  island, 
where  they  remained  for  some  weeks  waiting 
anxiously  for  supplies.  When  these  came  the 
fight  was  renewed,  and  the  rebels  were  routed 
and  their  stockade  burned.  Mariano  after  a 
while  wag  captured  and  condemned  to  three 
years’  imprisonment  and  a fine.  As  he  had  no 
money  at  hand  to  pay  the  fine  he  was  allowed 
to  go  home  to  collect  the  money.  He  forth- 
with betook  himself  to  his  old  ways  of  robbery, 
murder,  and  kidnapping;  and  when  Livingstone 
left  the  country  throe  years  after  he  was  in  the 
high-tide  of  success  as  a slave-hunter,  bringing 
his  victims  down  to  the  Portuguese  ports  for 
sale. 

The  Zambesi,  though  a mile  or  more  broad. 
Is  in  its  lower  course  so  filled  with  shoals  as  not 
to  be  navigable  at  low-water  for  vessels  drawing 
more  than  two  feet;  and  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids, 
where  the  river  runs  for  some  miles  through  a 
narrow  ravine  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth 
At  low-water  the  channel  is  not  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  yards  wide,  broken  by  rocks.  At  high 
flood  the  water  in  this  channel  rises  forty  feet 
or  more,  filling  the  ravine  and  covering  the 
rocks.  At  this  season  a steamer  with  powerful 
engines  could  probably  pass  up  to  the  Mosioa- 
tunya  Falls,  900  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Livingstone’s  long  journey  up  the  Zambesi 
was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  back  to  theii 
homes  the  Makololo  people  who  had  accom- 
panied him  across  the  continent  two  years  be- 
fore, and  whom  he  had  left  at  Tette,  with  the 
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All  the  property  which  had  been  left,  such  as 
ft  medicine  - chest,  magic  * lantern,  tools  and 
books,  had  been  placed  by  Sekeletu  in  charge 
of  his  wires,  and  carefully  preserved. 

On  his  way  Livingstone  made  a thorough 
examination  of  tlic  Falk  of  Mosioatonya.  which 
ho  had  discovered  five  years  before.  Here  he 
found  Mr,  Baldwin,  an  English  hunter,  the 
second  white  man  who  had  ever  seen  this  cat- 
aract. As  far  as  we  know  only  nine  European* 


promise  that  nothing  hut  death  should  prevent 
his  return. 


“Kay,  father,”  they  had  replied, 
“you  will  not  die;  you  will  return  to  take  us 
hack  to  Sekeletu,  ” This  long  journey  abounds 
with  interesting  incidents,  showing  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  people.  When  he  reached 
the  termination  he  found  a wagon,  which  he  had 
left  there,  uninjured  by  the  people ; but  the 
covering  had  become  nearly  rotten,  and  the 
white  ants  had  destroyed  one  of  the  wheels. 
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have  as  yet  seen  them.*  Livingstone  had 
struck  the  river  some  miles  above  the  fall,  and 
the  party  went  down  in  canoes  belonging  to  a 
Makololo  named  Tuba  Mokoro,  “ The  Smash- 
er of  Canoes,  ” the  only  man  who  has  the  “ medi- 
cine” which  secures  one  against  wreck  in  de- 
scending the  rapids.  Even  with  the  “medi- 
cine” the  voyage  is  not  without  peril;  but  it 
was  accomplished,  and  the  party  landed  on 
Garden  Island,  situated  on  the  lip  of  the 
chasm,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

“On  reaching  that  lip,”  says  Livingstone,  “ and 
peering  over  the  giddy  height,  the  wondrous  and 
unique  character  of  the  magnificent  cascade  at  once 
burst  upon  us.  It  is  rather  a hopeless  task  to  en- 
deavor to  convey  an  idea  of  it  in  words,  since,  as 
was  remarked  on  the  spot,  an  accomplished  paint- 
er, even  by  a number  of  views,  could  but  impart  a 
faint  impression  of  the  glorious  scene.  The  prob- 
able mode  of  its  formation  may  perhaps  help  to  the 
conception  of  its  peculiar  shape.  Niagara  has  been 
formed  by  a wearing  back  of  the  rock  over  which 
the  river  falls ; and,  during  a long  course  of  ages, 
it  has  gradually  receded,  and  left  a broad,  deep,  and 
pretty  straight  trough  in  front.  It  goes  on  wear- 
ing back  daily,  and  may  yet  discharge  the  lakes 
from  which  its  river  flows.  But  the  Victoria  Falls 
have  been  formed  by  a crack  right  across  the  river, 
in  the  hard,  black,  basaltic  rock  which  there  form- 
ed the  bed  of  the  Zambesi.  The  lips  of  the  crack 
are  still  quite  sharp,  save  about  three  feet  of  tho 
edge  over  which  the  river  rolls.  The  walls  go  sheer 
down  from  the  lips  without  any  projecting  crag,  or 
symptom  of  stratification  or  dislocation.  When 
the  mighty  rift  occurred,  no  change  of  level  took 
place  in  the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  thus 
rent  asunder;  consequently,  jin  coming  down  the 
river  to  Garden  Island,  the  water  suddenly  disap- 
pears, and  we  see  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft,  with 
grass  and  trees  growing  where  once  the  river  ran, 
on  the  same  level  as  that  part  of  its  bed  on  which 
we  sail.  The  first  crack  is,  in  length,  a few  yards 
more  than  the  breadth  of  the  Zambesi,  which  by 
measurement  we  found  to  be  a little  over  1860  yards, 
but  this  number  we  resolved  to  retain  as  indicating 
the  year  in  which  the  Fall  was  for  the  first  time 
carefully  examined.  The  main  stream  here  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  cleft  across  it  is 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  depth  of  the  rift  was 
measured  by  lowering  a line,  to  the  end  of  which  a 
few  bullets  and  a foot  of  white  cotton  cloth  were 
tied.  One  of  us  lay  with  his  head  over  a project- 
ing crag,  and  watched  the  descending  calico,  till, 
after  his  companions  had  paid  out  310  feet,  the 
weight  rested  on  a sloping  projection,  probably  60 
feet  from  the  water  below,  the  actual  bottom  being 
still  farther  down.  The  white  cloth  now  appeared 
the  size  of  a crown-piece.  On  measuring  the  w idth 
of  this  deep  cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at  Gar- 
den Island,  its  narrowest  part,  to  be  eighty  yards, 
and  at  its  broadest  somewhat  more.  Into  this 
chasm,  of  twice  the  depth  of  Niagara  Fall,  the  riv- 
er, a full  mile  wide,  rolls  with  a deafening  roar; 
and  this  is  Mosi-oa-tunva,  or  the  Victoria  Falls. 

“ Looking  from  Garden  Island  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  abyss,  nearly  half  a mile  of  water,  which 

• Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1855  and  I860 ; Charles  Living- 
stone, Mr.  Kirk,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  1860;  Mr.  T.  Baines 
and  two  companions,  in  1862*  Sir  Bichard  Glyn  and  his 
brother  in  1868. 


has  fallen  over  that  portion  of  the  Falls  to  our  right, 
or  west  of  our  point  of  view,  is  seen  collected  in  a 
narrow  channel  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
flowing  at  exactly  right  angles  to  its  previous 
course,  to  our  left;  while  the  other  half,  or  that 
which  fell  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Falls,  is 
seen  in  the  left  of  the  narrow  channel  below,  com- 
ing toward  our  right.  Both  waters  unite  midway, 
in  a fearful  boiling  whirlpool,  and  find  an  outlet  by 
a crack  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  fissure  of  the 
Falls.  This  outlet  is  about  1170  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  chasm,  and  some  600  from  its 
eastern  end  ; the  whirlpool  is  at  its  commencement. 
The  Zambesi,  now  apparently  not  more  than  twen- 
ty or  thirty  yards  wide,  rushes  and  surges  south 
through  the  narrow  escape  channel  for  130  yards ; 
then  enters  a second  chasm  somewhat  deeper,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  first.  Abandoning  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eastern  half  of  this  second  chasm  to  the 
growth  of  large  trees,  it  turns  sharply  off  to  the 
west,  and  forms  a promontory,  with  the  escape- 
channel  at  its  point,  of  1170  yards  long,  and  416 
yards  broad  at  the  base.  After  reaching  this  base 
the  river  runs  abruptly  round  the  head  of  another 
promontory,  and  flows  away  to  the  east,  in  a third 
chasm ; then  glides  round  a third  promontory,  much 
narrower  than  the  rest,  and  away  back  to  the  west, 
in  a fourth  chasm;  and  we  could  see  in  the  dis- 
tance that  it  appeared  to  round  still  another  prom- 
ontory, and  bend  once  more  in  another  chasm  to- 
ward the  east.  In  this  gigantic,  zigzag,  yet  nar- 
row trough,  the  rocks  are  all  so  sharply  cut  and 
angular,  that  the  idea  at  once  arises  that  the  hard 
basaltic  trap  must  have  been  riven  into  its  present 
shape  by  a force  acting  from  beneath,  and  that  this 
probably  took  place  when  the  ancient  inland  seas 
were  let  off  by  similar  fissures  nearer  the  ocean. 

“The  land  beyond,  or  on  the  south  of  the  Falls, 
retains,  as  already  remarked,  the  same  level  as  be- 
fore the  rent  was  made.  It  is  as  if  the  trough  be- 
low Niagara  were  bent  right  and  left  several  times 
before  it  reached  the  railw  ay  bridge.  The  land  in 
the  supposed  bends,  being  of  the  same  height  as 
that  above  the  Fall,  would  give  standing-places, 
or^foints  of  view,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  # 
the  railway  bridge ; but  the  nearest  would  be  only 
eighty  yards,  instead  of  two  miles  (the  distance  to 
the  bridge),  from  the  face  of  the  cascade.  The  tops 
of  the  promontories  are  in  general  flat,  smooth,  and 
studded  with  trees.  The  first,  with  its  base  on  the 
east,  is  at  one  place  so  narrow  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  walk  to  its  extremity.  On  the  sec- 
ond, however,  we  found  a broad  rhinoceros  path 
and  a hut ; but,  unless  the  builder  were  a hertnit, 
with  a pet  rhinoceros,  we  can  not  conceive  what 
beast  or  man  ever  went  there  for.  On  reaching 
the  apex  of  this  second  eastern  promontory  we  saw 
the  great  river,  of  a deep  sea-green  color,  now  sorely 
compressed,  gliding  away  at  least  400  feet  below  us. 

“Garden  Island,  when  the  river  is  low,  com- 
mands the  best  view  of  the  Great  Fall  chasm,  as  also 
of  the  promontory  opposite,  with  its  grove  of  large 
evergreen  trees,  and  brilliant  rainbows  of  three 
quarters  of  a circle,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  even 
four  in  number,  resting  on  the  face  of  the  vast  per- 
pendicular rock,  down  which  tiny  streams  are  al- 
ways running,  to  be  swept  again  back  by  the  up- 
ward rushing  vapor.  But  as  at  Niagara  one  has 
to  go  over  to  the  Canadian  shore  to  see  the  chief 
wonder — the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall — so  here  we  have 
to  cross  over  to  Moselekatse’s  side,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  evergreens,  for  the  best  view  of  the  prind- 
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pal  Falla  of  Moei-oa-tunya.  Beginning,  therefore, 
at  the  base  of  this  promontory,  and  facing  the  cata- 
ract, at  the  west  end  of  the  chasm  there  is,  first,  a 
fall  of  thirty-six  yards  in  breadth,  and  of  course,  as 
they  all  are,  upward  of  310  feet  in  depth.  Then 
Boaruka,  a small  island,  intervenes,  and  next  comes 
a great  fall,  with  a breadth  of  573  yards ; a project- 
ing rock  separates  this  from  a second  grand  fall  of 
326  yards  broad ; in  all  upward  of  900  yards  of  per- 
ennial falls.  Farther  east  stands  Garden  Island; 
then,  as  the  river  was  at  its  lowest,  came  a good 
deal  of  the  bare  rock  of  its  bed,  with  a score  of  nar- 
row falls,  which,  at  the  time  of  flood,  constitute  one 
enormous  cascade  of  nearly  another  half  mile.  Near 
the  east  end  of  the  chasm  are  two  larger  falls,  but 
they  are  nothing  at  low-water  compared  to  those 
between  the  islands. 

14  The  whole  body  of  water  rolls  clear  over,  quite 
unbroken  ; but,  after  a descent  of  ten  or  more  feet, 
the  entire  mass  suddenly  becomes  like  a huge  sheet 
of  driven  snow.  Pieces  of  water  leap  off  it  in  the 
form  of  comets  with  tails  streaming  behind,  till  the 
whole  snowy  sheet  becomes  myriads  of  rushing, 
leaping,  aqueous  comets.  This  peculiarity  was  not 
observed  by  Charles  Livingstone  at  Niagara,  and 
here  it  happens,  possibly  from  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  whatever  the  cause  may  be  which 
makes  every  drop  of  Zambesi  water  appear  to  pos- 
sess a sort  of  individuality.  It  runs  off  the  ends 
of  the  paddles,  and  glides  in  beads  along  the  smooth 
surface,  like  drops  of  quicksilver  on  a table.  Here 
we  see  them  in  a conglomeration,  each  with  a train 
of  pure  white  vapor,  racing  down  till  lost  in  clouds 
of  spray.  A stone  dropped  in  became  less  and  less 
to  the  oye,  and  at  last  disappeared  in  the  dense  mist , 
below. 

44  Charles  Livingstone  had  seen  Niagara,  and 
gave  Mosi-oa-tunya  the  palm,  though  now  at  the 
end  of  a drought,  and  the  river  at  its  very  lowest. 
Many  feel  a disappointment  on  first  seeing  the  great 
American  Falls,  but  Mosi-oa-tunya  is  so  strange  it 
must  ever  cause  wonder.  In  the  amount  of  water 
Niagara  probably  excels,  though  not  during  the 
months  when  the  Zambesi  is  in  flood.  The  vast 
body  of  water,  separating  in  the  comet-like  forms 
described,  necessarily  incloses  in  its  descent  a large 
volume  of  air,  which,  forced  into  the  cleft  to  an  un- 
known depth,  rebounds,  and  rushes  up  loaded  with 
vapor,  to  form  the  three  or  even  six  columns,  as  if 
of  steam,  visible  at  the  Batoka  village  Moachemba, 
twenty-one  miles  distant.  On  attaining  a height 
of  200,  or  at  most  300  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
river  above  the  cascade,  this  vapor  becomes  con- 
densed into  a perpetual  shower  of  fine  rain.  Much 
of  the  spray,  rising  to  the  west  of  Garden  Island, 
falls  on  the  grove  of  evergreen  trees  opposite  ; and 
from  their  leaves  heavy  drops  are  forever  falling,  to 
form  sundry  little  rills,  which,  in  running  down  the 
' steep  face  of  rock,  are  blown  off  and  turned  back, 
or  licked  off  their  perpendicular  bed  up  into  the 
column  from  which  they  have  just  descended/’ 

Livingstone,  in  his  former  work,  gives  a view 
of  the  Falls  as  they  appeared  to  him  from  the^ 
partial  view  which  he  was  able  to  get  of  them 
in  that  hasty  visit ; bnt  it  fails  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  peculiar  formation  of  this  cataract.*  In 

• See  this  Magazine,  February,  1858.  In  fact,  there  la 
no  one  point  from  which  an  entire  view  can  be  taken. 
That  of  Livingstone  is  a birds-eye  picture,  showing  how 
the  falls  and  chasm  would  appear  could  they  be  seen  from 
a point  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  taken 


this  volume  he  gives  a full  view,  but  it  is  too 
large  to  find  place  on  a page  of  this  Magazine. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  looked  at  the 
Passaic  Falls,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  from 
the  cliffs  which  overlook  them,  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  structuie  of  Mosioatunya.  In  both 
cases  the  river,  flowing  placidly  along  over  a 
level  bed  of  solid  rock,  plunges  into  a narrow 
crack  almost  at  right  angles  with  its  course, 
and  then  makes  its  way  through  a zigzag  chan- 
nel, reft  in  the  bare  solid  basalt,  doubling  back 
and  forth  in  tfuch  a way  that  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a stone’s-throw  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent is  in  precisely  opposite  directions.  But 
the  Passaic  Falls,  even  before  a great  part  of 
the  waters  were  diverted  to  feed  the  manufac- 
tories, had  a width  of  only  a few  rods,  and  a 
descent  of  about  70  feet.  Mosioatunya  is  more 
than  a mile  broad,  and  falls  400  feet — more 
than  twice  the  descent  of  Niagara.  The  chan- 
nel of  escape  is  also  more  tortuous.  That  of 
the  Passaic  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter 
Z.  The  plan  on  the  following  page  represents 
a corresponding  view  of  Mosioatunya. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  this  narra- 
tive is  the  account  of  the  explorations  of  the 
River  Shire,  its  valley,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  Lake  Nyassa.  Several  journeys — in 
fact,  the  first  and  the  last — were  made  in  this 
quarter.  The  Shire  is  narrower  than  the  Zam- 
besi, but  its  channel  is  deeper,  having  for  two 
hundred  miles  a#depth  at  lowest  water  of  no- 
where less  than  five  feet.  Then  occurs  a long 
reach  of  rapids,  where  in  a distance  of  forty 
miles  the  river  falls  1200  feet ; then  for  a hun- 
dred miles  more  to  the  lake  navigation  is  un- 
obstructed. The  river  drains  an  exceedingly 
fertile  valley,  and  its  banks  and  the  shores  of 
the  lake  were,  on  the  first  visit,  crowded  with 
a dense  and  industrious  population.  Maize, 
various  species  of  millet,  rice,  yams,  and  sweet- 
potatoes  were  the  staples  of  food.  As  a rule, 
the  population  was  remarkably  industrious. 
The  land  was  cultivated  entirely  by  the  hoe ; 
men,  women,  and  children  sharing  in  the  la- 
bor; but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  the 
task  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  a very 
light  one.  The  grinding  of  the  com  seems  to 
involve  more  labor  than  its  cultivation.  Cot- 
ton was  found  every  where  in  quantities  amply 
sufficient  for  clothing ; this  was  woven  in  loom*' 
not  ruder  than  those  of  India.  The  smelting 
of  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  im- 
plements was  carried  to  no  inconsiderable  per- 
fection. Every  village  had  its  furnace  and 
blacksmiths.  The  iron  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Some  of  it  sent  to  Birmingham  was  pronounced 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  Swedish. 

The  color  of  the  people  is  by  no  means  black , 
the  prevailing  complexion  is  a bright  bronze. 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  elaborate,  after  a 

in  at  once.  Mr.  Baines  has  published  a series  of  ten  large 
drawings  representing  different  views  of  Mosioatunya. 
From  his  work  we  tske  the  plan  showing  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  falls  and  chasm.  From  his  work  we  take  the 
birds-eye  plan  which  we  give. 
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of  the  checks  pulls  up 
the  lip  so  that  it  i> 
thrown  above  the  eye- 
brows. One  fashionable 
chieftaincy  had  a pelelc 
which  hung  down  bdo* 
the  chin,  with  a baud  of 
the  lip  around  it-  Whea 
asked  why  they  wear 
such  an  ugly  ornament 
the  answer  is  the  same 
which  we  have  all  heard 
in  the  rase  of  “ water- 
falls- — it  is  tiie  fah- 

ioo.”  One  man  of  an 
aesthetic  turn,  however, 
gave  this  reason ; “ Men 
have  beard  and  whisk- 
ers; women  have  none; 
and  what  kind  of  a creat- 
ure would  a woman  be 
without  whiskers  and 
without  a pelele?  She 
would  have  the  mouth 
of  a man  and  no  beard." 
And  he  laughed  at  the 
absurd  figure  which  such 
a creature  would  present. 

Nowhere  did  Living- 
stone find  among  the  na- 
tives any  thing  approach- 
ing to  horrible  cruelty 
which  Speke  saw  in  his 
journey,  and  of  which  all 
travelers  in  Dahomi  and 
Ashanti  tell  ns.  The 
prevailing  idea  is  that  of 
a people  kindly  among  each  other,  courteous 
and  hospitable  to  strangers,  naturally  disposed 
to  industry,  and  by  no  moans  wanting  iu  in- 
genuity. 

The  Shire  country,  upon  Livingstone’s  first 
visit,  in  1851),  wore  an  aspect  of  industry,  plen- 
ty, arid  almost  pastoral  quiet.  Less  than  two 
years  after  he  made  another  journey  through 
the  same  region.  Some  of  the  fierce  neigh- 
boring tribes,  incited  by  the  Portuguese  slave- 
traders,  had  made  a tierce  onset  upon  the  re- 
gion; and  the  travelers  saw  gang  after  gang 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  driven  off  toward  Tone 
and  the  porta  on  the  coast.  The  meu  were 
fastened  together,  two  by  two,  by  means  of  the 
4i  goree, " or  slave  stick.  The  fork  of  a stout 
stick  six  or  seven  feet  long  h put  upon  the 
neck ; through  the  ends  of  the  fork  an  iron 
rod  is  placed,  riveted  at  both  ends  across  the 
throat  ; and  two  of  these  sticks,  with  a man 
fastened  in  each,  are  lashed  together.  ’Die 
women,  some  of  them  carrying  their  infants, 
are  chained  to  the  men;  while  the  children  old 
enongh  to  go  alone  walk  by  the  sides  of  their 
parents,  some  chained  and  others  loose. 

“No  words, " says  Livingstone,  11  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  scene  of  widespread  delation 
which  the  once  pleasant  Shire  Valiev  now  presented. 
Instead  of  smiling  villages  and  crowds  of  peopU 
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fashion  ; the  prevailing  articles  of  costume  be- 
ing a rather  scanty  kilt,  and  a profusion  of  bend 
and  brass  ornaments.  The  principal  wife  of 
one  of  the  great  chiefs  wore  eighteen  heavy 
brass  rings  on  each  leg,  besides  three  of  copper 
below  each  knee  ; nineteen  brass  rings  on  her 
left  arm,  eight  on  the  right,  besides  a henry 
ivory  ring  above  each  elbow.  They  exert 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  coiffures.  Some 
spread  the  hair  out  over  a hoop;  others  wear 
huge  artificial  * 6 waterfalls  some  plait  it  into 
the  form  of  horns — the  most  admired  model 
being  t he  spreading  horns  of  the  buffalo;  oth- 
ers draw  it  up  front  the  forehead  in  the  form 
of  a pyramid;  The  pelek,  or  lip-ring,  is,  how- 
ever, the  one  great  and  distinguishing  orna- 
ment of  the  Miiriganga  women.  The.  upper 
lip  is  bored  close  to  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
and  a small  peg  inserted  to  keep  the  hole  open. 
When  the  wound  is  healed  aronnd  a larger  peg 
is  inserted,  and  so  on,  increasing  in  size  for 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  until  at  last  the  hole 
becomes  so  large  that  a ring  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter can  be  introduced.  The  poorer  classes 
content  themselves  with  n circle  cut  off'  from 
the  end  of  a bamboo  ; their  wealthier  sisters 
use  tin  or  ivory.  An  ordinary  napkin-ring  is 
a fair  representation  of  a fashionable  pelele. 
When  a lady  smiles  the  notion  of  the  muscles 
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fjajllftjlfy  intefcithijf  to  iJfatm  i&»  dirffiafcni.  ■ 
sa-uw'r*  In  which  tin*  |»onr  wrctcln*  had 
tmtiikvii  their  last  A whole  lieflp  kart  Uo«.n 
thrWn  i.liMvn  a elope  belli rui  & village,  where 
; t4i«?  1b<?  from  the 

ate]  iu  one  hut  of  the.  same  village  4v:» 
&*eer  than  twenty  dfutn h Jptid 
proteUdy  the  Many  hud  ended 

4udr  misery  under  shady  u:«v ••u-ulu'.,  umW  S?* 
jWVjeeting  cfiipi  in  the  hilk— whilo  lav 

in  thttjr  hut/t,  with  dor<od  dnot*.  which,  'w>h«u 
opfettedj  tlindasod  the  mouldering  corpse,  with 
thxi  poo*  rog#  rnimd  the  loirr*— the*  *VuIi  fallen 
off  tho  pillow  — the  little  skeleton  of  the  child, 
thnt  had  Jk!ri4bed  ficet,  rolled  op  ui  a mat  be- 
tween two  largo  KkoJottma.  The  sight  of  this 
(lewd-t,  hut.  eighteen  ip< ontfis  ago  a well  peopled 
vallny,  now  literally  strewn  with  human  houe*; 
forced  t he  uojj vie  lion  upon  us  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  in  the  Middle  Passage,  how- 
ever great,  constitutes  hut  h Bin  all  portion  oX 
the  waste,  and  made  ujp  tVel  that  UnlcsjMhy 
4aye-trAiUi— that  moofder  ubfpiHv,  w tmdi  ha* 
eo  long  brooded  over  Africa— is  put  dvwti  jaw- 
Tui  commerce  can  not  he  eHtaldh*%fivf‘ 

Th'^  sudden  irruption  of  tiro  \iav^4vpfit- 
jp|  put  mi  em'j  to  ull  hope  of  nttnitvuig  the 
iftuin  fihiects  of  the  expcditiou ; l>ut  rfriif  b 
hud  hehrt  ai4-.riiupiifehed  in  th^  way  tiffin- 
ing information  as  to  the  uature  uf  the  coun- 
try. Wind  -was  really  accomplished  ib  bncilv 

First,  the 


TUB  T'El.Cl.K,  Ott 

14  loi>  h<.vn  amply proved  by  its  productions  fiub- 
go  has  hc'on  fouuil  growing  wiMwet  large  tracts 
of  country,  and  .often  atlwita  the  height  of  a mao. 
Tliu  A-tifctblk c<iUecied  lrti8n  a grejit  timnv  distnci^  »>f 
the  country  was  fbuud  to  Ixsof  very  s upe  rtur  ijusilihh- 
Largo  spaced  are  so  much  impregrmtol  with  salt 
th-d  an  i>t(lnre.scviu:e  of  it  Appears  all  over  the  ±ut- 
hi  these  spaces  au perior  ctVittm  floarisbea  with 


summed  tip  by  J>r,  Liviog»itone 
region  of  t he  Slure,  for  an  almost  indhtinite  ox- 
tout,  %yu6; dihowif  to  bo  remarkably  fertile  itnd 
productive. 

0 Th«  fertility  of  tin*  sml/\  say  * LKm^diMiiv 
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wry  Ijttle  care.  We 
saw  , some  men  who 
had  i >ecn  esnpt oyed 
catibto  do  wit 
to  the  const  kitting 
onthe  bank,  -soil 
like  ihK  dealing 
Anil  spinning:  limit- 
When  we 
murrteii  /twelve' 
months! ; ; afc^rwavd 
the  «eeiL  thrown 
a wav  hod  gefrnhia. 
ted,  fomrishcd,  ami 
yielded  cotton  wool, 
which,  when  sent  fca 
Manchester,  wok  pro- 
nounced to  ho  two- 

■pence  per  pound  heL',.  |j P HPPP  HP H.  | v.  P|,  . . ^ ,vt . . . 

t«r  ui  quality  than  common  NifVv  Orleans  j &ihl  r«qi  •) ■ phtn*s&a$i&wi l to  Like  Nyaes*,  in  whic^i 
only  ia  the  cotton  produced  of  ^ood  quality,  tmt  it  >f  b 5ttk»nt  4bh  rollon  In  lubgtb,  uud  rorj*y  /K?nbd|ni% 
ih  persistent  in  the ; soil  to  an  r*V?tU  quit?  unknown  ; hz  w i*n*>  of  the  t1n«;4  coiton-jMd?  in  th« 

In  America.  'We  have observed • Ifhtv.ro  already  wiHnued  there* -fr  feti^vnor 
Itfy  vigorously  in  parts  whev?  tbey~ha'J  m\  V;  ■ to  eoittmon  Amuricfta'aiul  nauAy  tquAl- 
strung le  for  existence  a^inst  tfrues  to worintf  oye?  f ; -\v . 

their  head*.  bat  h«a!  for  at  leant  fc^iiyearkto  bear  up  la  tarthor  fiflustrsiionef  the  fertility  of  the  «bnv 
wgainrl  the  ilps*  w hick  Aim  unity  bar  nod down  them  we  round  that  t hose  plants  which  require  in  uch  \ityek 
and  the  l«gyth*r.  liv  fauV  the  *v£>on  ipdi-  • in  the  cultivation  in  other  countrio*  grow  wild  here  AS 

.eoted  h prc-e.miosntly  u fcoUonrisr-M,  crops  never  j well  m cotton.  Tobacco,  though  -a  •iolicarc  j>k*nV 
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prevail  over  areas  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  miles 
in  extent  Our  inquiries  led  us  to  believe  that  from 
10°  to  15°  south  they  may  be  looked  for  once  every 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  from  15°  to  20°  south  once 
in  every  five  years.  What  the  cause  of  t hem  may  be 
wo  can  not  tell ; but  lack  of  vegetation  can  not  be  as- 
signed as  any  reason  either  for  their  occurrence,  or 
greater  frequency  now  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  trees  and  grass  to  their 
summits.  The  valleys  are  often  encumbered  with 
profuse  and  rank  vegetation ; but  suddenly,  and  with- 
out any  warning,  the  years  of  plenty  are  succeeded 
by  one  in  which  there  is  neither  earing  nor  harvest. 
A shower  has  fallen  on  one  spot  a mile  square; 
there  the  grass  has  sprung  up,  but  has  died  off  again. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  parched  and  burned ; the 
grass  of  the  preceding  year,  which  may  have  es- 
caped the  annual  fires,  is  discolored,  and  erumbles 
into  pow'der  in  the  hand;  and  the  leaves  of  tho 
trees,  though  alive,  look  withered.  One  who  had 
seen  the  landscape  in  all  its  glorious  freshness  and 
verdure  after  rains,  could  scarcely  believe  that  the 
brown  and  dusty  world  before  him  was  ever  green.” 

“ We  confess,”  continues  Livingstone,  “that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  productions  of  the 
oountry  w ith  that  fullness  they  deserve,  nor  with 
that  hopeful  heartiness  we  once  felt.  Nor  do  we 
cite  the  discoveries  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  or 
the  patient  examination  of  the  Zambesi  to  a point 
beyond  the  Victoria  Falls,  or  other  important  geo- 
graphical feats,  with  any  degree  of  pride.  These 
were  all  incidental  to  our  main  design.  What  we 
have  seen  of  the  slave-trade  has  thrown  a gloom 
over  all.  Our  notes  toll  of  a country  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  most  preconceived  notions  of  Africa. 
But  that  sad  slave-trade  hangs  like  a pall  over 
/ the  whole.  The  picturesque  undulations,  the  deep 
gorges  and  ravines  Lading  down  from  the  edges  of 
the  table -lands  to  lower  levels  where  the  Shire 
meanders  in  green  meadow’s  like  a silver  thread,  or 
the  broad  lake,  backed  with  its  mountain  masses, 
can  all  be  pictured  to  the  minds  eye,  but  their  nat- 
ural beauties  are  now  inseparably  associated  with 
human  sorrow  and  woe. 

“ We  have  been  careful  to  mention  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on,  because 
we  believe  that,  though  this  odious  traffic  baffled 
many  of  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  our  expedition  is  the  first  that  ever 
saw  slavery  at  its  fountain-head  and  in  all  its 
phases. 

“We  have  the  system  nearest  to  that  of  justice, 
indeed  the  only  one  that  approaches  it,  when  the 
criminal  is  sold  for  his  crimes.  Then,  on  the  plea 
of  witchcraft,  the  child  taken  from  the  poorer  class- 
es of  parents  as  a fine,  or  to  pay  a debt,  and  sold  to 
a traveling  native  slave-trader.  Then  children  kid- 
napped by  a single  robber,  or  by  a gang  going  from 
their  own  village  to  neighboring  hamlets  to  steal 
the  children  who  are  out  drawing  water  or  gather- 
ing wood.  We  have  seen  places  where  every  house 
was  a stockade,  and  yet  the  people  w’ere  not  safe. 
Next  comes  the  system  of  retaliation  of  one  hamlet 
against  another  to  make  reprisals,  and  the  same 
thing  on  a larger  scale  between  tribes ; the  portion 
of  the  tribe  w hich  flees  becomes  vagrant,  and  event- 
ually, armed  with  muskets,  the  produce  of  previous 
slaving,  attacks  peaceful  tribes,  and  depopulates  the 
country  for  the  supply  of  the  ocean  slave-trade. 
Again,  we  have  the  slave-traders  from  the  Coast, 
who  may  be  either  Arabs  or  half-caste  Portuguese. 
For  them  slaves  are  collected,  by  the  natives  who 


possess  most  of  a commercial  turn,  along  the  most 
frequented  routes. 

“And,  lastly,  we  have  still  another  and  more 
ample  source  of  supply  for  the  ocean  slave-trade, 
and  we  regret  to  say  the  means  for  its  successors 
drawn  directly  from  Europeans.  Trading-parties 
are  sent  out  from  Portuguese  and  Arab  coast  towns 
with  large  quantities  of  muskets,  ammunition,  cloth, 
and  beads.  Tho  two  last  articles  are  used  for  pay- 
ing their  way  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey 
from  the  Coast,  and  for  the  purchase  of  ivory’.  From 
a great  number  of  cases  we  have  examined,  these 
slaving -parties  seem  to  preserve  the  mercantile 
character  for  a large  portion  of  the  trip.  They 
usually  settle  down  w’ith  some  chieftain  and  culti- 
vate the  soil ; but  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
they  have  not,  at  one  part  of  their  journey,  joined 
one  tribe  in  attacking  another  for  the  sake  of  the 
captives  they  could  take.  This  is  so  frequent  an 
occurrence  that  the  system  causes  a frightful  loss 
of  life.  The  bow  can  not  stand  for  a moment 
against  the  musket.  Flight,  starvation,  and  death 
ensue;  and  we  must  again  record  our  conviction 
that  the  mortality  after  these  slave  wars,  in  addition 
to  the  losses  on  the  journey  to  the  Coast  and  during 
the  middle  passage,  makes  it  certain  that  not  more 
than  one  in  five  ever  reach  the  4 kind  masters’  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere,  whom,  according  to  slave-own- 
ers’ interpretation  of  Scripture,  Providence  intended 
for  them. 

“The  Portuguese  at  Tette  followed  the  last  of 
these  systems.  The  waste  of  life  we  witnessed  is 
beyond  description.  As  members  of  the  medical 
profession  our  eyes  were  familiar  with  scenes  truly 
6ad  enough,  but  this  misery  by  the  slave-trade  fair- 
ly outstrips  all  we  ever  saw.  Part  of  the  captives 
realized  were  sent  up  the  Zambesi,  above  Tette,  to 
be  sold  for  ivory — a woman  fetched  two  arrobas,  or 
sixty  pounds’  w’cight.  A large  portion  of  the  males 
were  sent  to  Bourl>on.  We  w’ere  witnesses  of  both 
these  modes  of  disposing  of  the  captives,  as  well  as 
of  the  results  following  their  capture.” 

Of  the  character  and  native  capacity  of  the 
races  of  Central  Africa,  no  other  man  living  is 
probably  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone. He  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
observations : 

“ In  reference  to  the  status  of  the  Africans  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  just- 
ify the  notion  that  they  are  of  a different 4 breed’  or 
4 species’  from  the  most  civilized.  The  African  is  a 
man  with  every  attribute  of  human  kind.  Centu- 
ries of  barbarism  have  had  the  same  deteriorating 
effects  on  Africans  as  Pritchard  describes  them  to 
have  had  on  certain  of  the  Irish,  who  were  driven, 
some  generations  back,  to  the  hills  in  Ulster  and 
Connaught ; and  these  depressing  influences  have 
had  such  moral  and  physical  effects  on  some  tribes, 
that  ages  probably  will  be  required  to  undo  what 
ages  have  done. 

“ Ethnologists  reckon  the  African  as  by  no  means 
the  lowest  of  the  human  family'.  He  is  nearly  as 
strong  physically  as  the  European,  and,  as  a race, 
is  wonderfully  persistent  among  tho  nations  of  the 
earth.  Neither  the  diseases  nor  the  ardent  spirits 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  North  American  Indians, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  Australians,  seem  capable 
of  annihilating  the  negroes.  Even  when  subjected 
to  that  syatera  so  destructive  to  human  life,  by 
which  they  are  torn  from  their  native  soil,  they 
spring  up  irrepressibly,  and  darken  half  the  new 
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continent.  They  are  gifted  by  nature  with  physical 
ttrength  capable  of  withstanding  the  sorest  priva- 
tions, and  a light-hcarUulocsa  which,  as  a sort  of 
compimstttion,  enables  them  to  make  the  best  of  the 
worst  rituatiouF.  It  is  like  that  power  which  the 
human  frame  possesses  of  withstanding  beat,  and  to 
an  extent  which  we  should  never  have  known,  bad 
not  an  adventurous  surgeon  gone  into  an  oven  and 
burned  his  lingers  with  his  own  watch.  The  Af- 
ricans have  wonderfully  borne  up  under  unnatural 
conditions  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  most 
races.” 

Upon  a careful  survey  of  the  facts  presented 
to  u»  by  Livingstone,  our  impression  is  that 
Central  Africa  contains  an  immense  tract  of 
country  adapted  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man : 
but  that  it  h inferior  to  the  basin  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  to  Texas 
and  large  portions  of  Californio ; that,  it  is  sur- 
passed by  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Central  mul 
Southern  America,  including  portions  of  Brazil 
and  the  great  plain  of  the  Plata.  Nothing  in 
the  future  seems  to  ns  more  certain  than  that 
the  next  half  century  is  to  witness  an  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  recorded  in  history.  W c can  not  believe 
that  the  populations  heaped  up  and  crowded 
upon  the  narrow  brim  of  Western  Europe  will 
remain  there  to  eke  out  a precarious  subsistence 


while  so  large  ft  part  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  globe  Be  waste,  crying  out  for  men  to 
till  them.  But  wc  do  not  believe  that  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  great  stream  of  Euro- 
pean emigration  will  flow  toward  the  African 
continent.  Wc  believe  that  Continent  will  be 
left  for  the  heritage  of  the  people  born  upon  or 
sprung  from  it.  That  race,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
shown,  at  home  and  abroad,  too  much  vitality 
and  toughness  to  permit  ns  to  suppose  that  it 
will  die  out  or  be  killed  out. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  speculate  whether  those 
but  yesterday  slaves,  now  lVecdmen — if  not  free- 
men— in  America,  are  to  be  the  ones  by  whom 
Africa  is  to  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civil- 
ization. Wc  may  be  sure  that  they  will  take 
up  their  homes  where  they  can  be  best  off. 
That  four  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
could,  if  they  saw  lit,  within  a generation  leave 
America  for  Africa,  no  one  will  doubt  who  re- 
flects that  within  that  time  there  hits  come  to 
be  in  the  United  States  a population  Irish  by 
birth  or  direct  descent  more  numerous  than  are 
living  in  Ireland ; and  that  the  next  genera- 
tion in  these  States  will  number  more  men, 
English  or  German,  by  birth  or  direct  descent, 
than  w ill  then  be  found  Bving  in  England  or 
Germany. 
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CAST  AWAY. 

[I  am  by  profession  an  English  clergyman,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a faithful  and  true  account  of  my  involuntary 
banishment  to,  and  unintentional  stag. upon,  a small  unin- 
habited island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  five  months  and  ten 
dayB.  Lest  any  oi  my  readers  should  thifik  this  narrative 
overdrawn,  or  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  story,  I can 
simply  assure  them  of  its  truth:  and  further  state,  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet  with  several  sailors  who,  either  by  de- 
sertion from  the  hardships  of  a whaler’s  life,  or  left  behind 
by  boats  touching  at  the  various  islands  for  water,  have 
experienced  a like  fate — some  of  them  living  for  years  on 
the  spot  Providence  or  their  own  untoward  fate  has  cast 
them,  sustained  by  the  natural  supplies  there  found,  and 
which  are  provided  with  no  niggardly  hand.  Any  whaling 
captain  will  bear  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  statement 
— Robert  D.  (Jabter.  ] 

I HAD  been  living  for  a little  over  two  years 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  near 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  a place  of  great  resort  of  the 
whaling  vessels  which  put  in  there  from  Decem- 
ber to  March  for  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables. 
The  native  tribe  living  upon  the  little  islets 
which  stud  the  bay  are  a branch  of  the  Ngapuhi, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  in  New 
Zealand.  With  this  tribe  I had  been  living  for 
over  two  years,  trying  to  get  together  schools 
and  planting  churches,  working  the  meanwhile 
with  my  own  hands  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life,  planting  my  own  potatoes,  catching  fish, 
and  shooting  occasionally  a wild  hog  or  goat,  as 
well  as  the  wild  pigeons  which  haunt  the  forest, 
and  the  wild  duck  which  frequent  the  deep  in- 
land bays  of  those  regions.  The  natives  had 
given  me  a piece  of  ground,  about  ten  acreB  in 
extent,  on  which  grew  very  many  peach-trees  and 
one  or  two  fig-trees.  On  this  plot,  called  Opi- 
pito,  they  helped  me  to  build  a hut  of  a kind  of 
bulrush,  found  in  the  swamps,  and  called  by  them 
Ranpo.  In  this  house  I lived  without  seeing  a 
white  face  or  hearing  an  English  word  spoken 
for  over  two  years,  learning  much  of  the  native 
cnstoms,  and  inuring  myself  to  an  outdoor  life  of 
hardy  yet  healthful  exercise.  And  well  for  me, 
as  after-events  will  prove,  was  it  that  this  was 
the  case,  otherwise  my  hand  never  would  have 
written  this  account,  but  have  been  now  lying, 
in  all  probability,  mouldering  and  bleaching  on 
the  pebbly  beach  of  a little  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  the  month  of  Angnst,  in  the  year  1859,  in  j 
the  second  week  of  the  month,  on  a Friday,  the  j 
nineteenth  morning,  near  the  middle  of  the  wet  j 
season  (in  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  we 
have  in  reality  but  two  seasons  in  the  year,  sum- 
mer, or  the  dry  season,  and  winter,  or  the  wet 
season),  I wished  for  a change  of  diet,  as  I had 
been  living  for  the  last  ten  days  on  potatoes, 
and  made  up  my  mind,  as  the  day  promised  to 
be  fair,  a gentle  sea-breeze  blowing,  to  go  out 
for  a day’s  fishing.  Outside  the  harbor  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  about  sixteen  miles  off,  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  capes  in  New  Zealand,  called 
Cape  Brett.  This  cape  is  a well-known  land- 
mark to  vessels  entering  the  port,  and  as  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific  washes  up  against 
its  rocky  sides  and  rebounds  with  a deep  sullen 
roar,  there  is  nearly  always  in  its  neighborhood 


a dangerous  sea  rolling : while,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  navigation,  there  are  several  sunken 
rocks,  some  covered  at  all  times,  and  known  only 
by  the  white  water  around  them  ; others  bare  at 
low  tide,  and  only  covered  at  high-water — these 
are  more  clearly  seen  and  avoided — while  about 
six  miles  out  at  sea,  eastward  from  Cape  Brett, 
are  two  groups  of  rocks,  always  out  of  water, 
though  at  high  tide  but  a few  feet  out;  over 
these  the  sea  breaks  wildly,  and,  except  on 
very  still  days,  they  are  dangerous  for  small 
boats  or  canoes  to  approach.  Hard  by  there  is 
good  fishing  for  a kind  of  codfish,  named  by  the 
natives  Wahpuka,  or  Hahpuka,  frequently  weigh- 
ing 50  or  GO  pounds  each. 

On  this  Friday  morning,  then,  as  soon  as  my 
breakfast  was  over,  I stated  to  two  native  boys 
I had  named  Paihia  and  Waipuna,  my  wish  to 
go  out  for  a day’s  fishing,  desiring  them  to  get 
my  boat  ready  and  go  with  me  to  the  Black 
Rocks.  My  boat  was  sixteen  feet  over  all.  I 
had  twice  before  gone  out  alone  in  her,  off*  Cape 
Brett,  and  had  both  times  returned  in  safety; 
so  that  when  the  boys  asked  me  if  I could  spare 
them,  as  they  were  desirous  of  taking  up  our  po- 
tatoes— which  they  were  afraid  were  spoiling 
from  the  frequent  rains  we  had  had — I started 
off  alone. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours’  pleasant  sailing  I 
arrived  safely  at  the  fishing-gronnds.  1 lighted 
my  pipe,  baited  my  lines,  and  waited  patiently 
for  a bite,  which  soon  came,  and  I took  a fish  of 
abont  20  pounds’  weight.  1 had  been  ont  about 
three  hours  and  had  caught  five  fish.  The  day 
was  beautifully  sunny  and  warm,  the  breeze  had 
died  away,  and  a soft,  easy  swell  was  all  that 
disturbed  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  I was  re- 
baiting my  hook  after  catching  my  last  fish, 
when  I felt  a breath  of  air  fan  ray  cheeks,  and 
looking  up*  saw  a little  ripple  curling  and  crisp- 
ing the  waters.  A land-breeze  was  setting  in. 
In  great  haste,  and  much  apprehension,  I rolled 
np  my  lines,  hoisted  my  sails,  and  attempted  to 
regain  the  place  I had  left  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile  the  breeze  freshened,  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  and  a strong  current  set  me  more  and 
more  rapidly  from  the  Black  Rocks  and  the  land. 
To  add  to  my  perplexity,  the  gaff  of  my  main- 
sail gave  way,  and  the  sail  came  down.  This 
took  several  minutes  to  repair,  and  all  this  time 
I was  being  gradually  drifted  farther  out  to  sea. 
Feeling  that  I could  not  manage  the  boat  single- 
handed  against  wind,  tide,  and  current,  I hauled 
down  both  sails,  and,  putting  out  my  paddles, 
attempted  to  row  back.  After  nearly  two  hours* 
hard  and  strenuous  exertion,  completely  foiled 
and  utterly  weary,  I had  to  give  that  up.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  I took  out  my  pipe,  and,  with 
a strange  feeling  of  despair,  began  to  smoke,  let- 
ting the  boat  drift  A sense  of  utter  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness  stole  over  me.  I felt  as 
if  all  that  was  passing  were  a hideous  dream. 
How  long  I remained  so  I can  not  say.  I took 
no  note  of  time.  But  when  I roused  myself, 
and  looked  once  more  around,  I found  the  son 
setting,  and  a thin  gray  mist  slowly  creepingalong 
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the  land,  quietly  veiling  it  from  my  sad  and  lin- 
gering gaze.  Thank  God  there  was  a moon ! 
I can  hartlly  say  how  its  light  comforted  me. 
Even  now  I scarcely  dare  to  think  how  that  long 
and  weary  night  wonld  have  passed  had  it  been 
dark  and  cloudy. 

I knew  that  far  away  out  at  sea  were  a group 
of  three  small  islands.  I had  heard  the  natives 
frequently  speak  of  them  as  being  high,  rocky, 
and  covered  with  forest.  I had,  moreover, 
heard  of  canoes  being  drifted  out  there,  car- 
ried onward  by  the  very  wind  which  was  then 
blowing.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon  my  mind 
that  I might  reach  them.  I accordingly  once 
more  set  sail,  and  ran  all  night  before  a steady, 
mild  breeze.  Oh,  how  long  that  night  seemed ! 

The  day — so  eagerly  longed  for  and  yet  bring- 
ing with  it  a dreary  consciousness  of  affording 
no  relief— at  length  came.  First  a light  gray 
streak  along  the  eastern  horizon,  gradually  as- 
suming a rosy  hue,  then  changing  to  a deeper 
crimson  hush.  The  sun,  round,  large,  and  red, 
rose  like  a vast  ball  of  blood,  softening  after  a 
while  to  a brilliant  gold ; and  then  the  whole 
sky  became  flecked  with  little  golden  clouds. 
I remember  how  I marked  each  change  of  the 
dawn ; how  dreamily  I watched  the  sun  rise ; 
and  then  waking  up  as  it  were  with  a start, 
how  I placed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  and  looked 
long  and  eagerly  all  around.  No  land  was  in 
sight.  Oh,  my  God,  what  a strange,  strange 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  thrilled  through  me 
as  I gazed  on  the  wide  expanse  of  waters! 
Alone,  out  on  the  open  sea  in  a small  undecked 
boat,  hardly  any  provisions,  one  or  two  small 
bottles  of  water,  with  no  compass  to  steer  by 
even  had  I known  in  which  direction  to  go— the 
sun  only  to  direct  any  course  I might  choose  to 
take,  my  heart  felt  choked  up  with  despair — I 
could  neither  cry  nor  speak.  Long,  long  I gazed 
in  the  direction  I thought  the  islands  lay.  At 
last  on  the  distant  horizon  I saw  what  I at  first 
thought  were  clouds,  low  down  and  resting  on 
the  water.  I looked  again  when  a short  time 
had  elapsed.  The  outline  was  unchanged  but 
more  distinctly  defined,  and  as  the  sunlight 
glinted  on  it,  I discerned  the  peaks  of  some 
high  lands.  I steered  straight  toward  them. 
I then  ate  some  of  my  cold  cooked  potatoes, 
and  drank  eagerly  of  the  water — the  first  food 
that  had  passed  my  lips  since  I started.  I then 
lighted  a pipe  and  patiently  awaited  the  course 
of  events.  Here  a new  and  unexpected  shock 
awaited  me.  Happening  to  look  behind  my 
boat  I saw  a huge  shark  following  silently  in  my 
wake.  I can  hardly  describe  the  cold  thrill  of 
horror  that  tingled  through  my  veins  at  the 
sight  Every  moment  my  excited  imagination 
made  me  think  it  was  going  to  attack  me.  Al- 
ready I pictured  myself  as  being  torn  to  pieces. 
I was  fascinated,  and  could  not  turn  away  my 
gaze,  as  the  creature  quietly  followed  every  mo- 
tion of  my  boat,  seeming  instinctively  to  know 
the  predicament  I was  in,  and  looking  upon  me 
as  its  lawful  prey.  About  noon  I was  sufficient- 
ly near  the  shore  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the 


coast,  which  seemed  to  be  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, gloomy  and  forbidding ; the  hill  summits 
crowned  with  large  trees.  When  I approached 
within  two  miles  of  the  land  I tacked,  and  ran 
along  shore  until  I rounded  a rocky  point  and 
saw  a small  bay  with  a wall  of  rocks  on  each 
side,  about,  as  near  as  I could  guess,  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  deep. 
Here  I hauled  down  my  sails,  put  out  my  pad- 
dles, and  pulled  on  shore,  landing  on  a steep 
pebbly  beach.  I took  out  my  blankets  to  have 
a sleep,  for  I felt  exceedingly  weary ; first,  how- 
ever, fastening  my  boat  a short  distance  out  from 
the  beach,  letting  out  a small  grapnel  from  the 
bows,  a large  stone  fastened  in  a noose  from  the 
stern,  and  taking  the  further  precaution  of  car- 
rying a long  rope  I always  had  with  me  in  the 
boat  on  shore,  and  fastening  it  to  a large  tree 
that  sprang  out  from  a cleft  in  the  rocks.  1 
then  rolled  myself  up  in  my  blankets  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

When  I awoke  the  moon  was  shining  bright 
and  clear  high  up  in  the  sky.  I was  roused  from 
my  sleep  by  a thumping,  grating  sound  on  the 
beach,  which  mingled  strangely  with  my  dreams. 
I started  up  and  found  my  boat  bumping  on  the 
beach.  It  was  high-water  when  I had  lauded, 
and  the  ebb  of  the  tide  had  partly  stranded  her. 
The  stone  had  slipped  out  of  the  noose,  and 
the  boat  had  swung  round.  The  wind  during 
my  sleep  had  freshened,  and  a heavy  surf  rolled 
in.  I untied  the  rope  on  shore,  and  pulling  up 
my  grapnel  got  into  the  boat,  and  tried  to  paddle 
out  from  the  beach.  I saw  a small  indent  in 
the  rocks  on  the  right  side  of  the  bay,  past 
which  the  breakers  rolled,  and  concluding  that 
it  was  somewhat  more  sheltered  in  there,  I 
thought  I would  pull  the  boat  thither.  I man- 
aged, with  no  small  difficulty,  to  get  abont  fif- 
ty yards  from  the  beach,  when  I heard  a dull, 
heavy  roar  behind  me,  and  looking  round,  I saw  a 
large  wave  rolling  in,  rearing  up  its  white-crested 
mane,  and  seeming  as  if  it  would  overlap  and 
tumble  in.  I gave  one  short,  terrified  glance, 
let  go  my  oars,  threw  my  arms  around  the  mid- 
dle thwart  of  my  boat — there  was  a dull,  heavy 
crash,  and  I felt  the  boat  borne  swiftly  along, 
rolling  over  and  over,  until  it  settled  with  a 
crash  on  the  low  rocks  at  onb  side  of  the  bay, 
and  I found  myself  flung  out  a little  higher  up, 
bruised,  sore,  half-choked  and  half-blinded  with 
the  salt-water.  I dragged  my  aching  limbs  a 
little  higher  up  the  rock,  and  there  sat  and 
looked  in  dismay  at  my  poor  boat,  with  her 
side  stove  in,  and  a sharp-pointed  rock  sticking 
through  her  bottom.  My  boat  was  irretrievably 
ruined  and  broken,  and  I had  foolishly  left  in  it 
my  fishing-lines,  the  fish,  and  the  remainder  of 
my  potatoes,  as  well  as  the  two  empty  bottles. 
Mechanically  I put  my  hands  into  roy  pocket 
for  my  pipe ; it  was  gone,  too  ; I had  left  it  on 
one  of  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and  thus  I was 
deprived  of  even  this  poor  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. It  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  I took  the  loss  of  my  pipe 
more  to  heart  than  every  other  loss  I had  sus- 
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tained.  Doubtless  I ought  to  have  been  thank- 
ful I had  escaped  with  my  life ; but  I can  not 
say  I felt  so.  I could  do  nothing  but  rock  back- 
ward and  forward  on  the  stone  on  which  I sat, 
cold,  wet,  and  shivering,  and  bitterly  lamenting 
my  hard  fate. 

How  long  I might  have  remained  thus  I can 
not  say ; time  passed  altogether  unheeded ; I 
marked  not  that  sun's  rise,  I heeded  not  that 
breaking  morn.  Lonely,  deserted,  forlorn,  and 
sad,  I was  once  more  roused  to  a consciousness 
of  my  position  by  hunger.  I looked  round  and 
found  the  rocks  on  which  I sat  covered  with 
oysters.  Gathering  up  a large  pebble  I began 
breaking  some  open,  and  I tore  my  fingers  in 
the  operation,  and  felt  a sort  of  savage  pleasure 
in  the  pain.  After  satisfying  my  hunger  I next 
looked  round  for  water,  which,  to  my  exceeding 
joy  and  thankfulness,  I found  trickling  down  one 
of  the  rocks.  Thither  accordingly  I hastened, 
and  took  a good  long  draught.  After  bathing 
my  face  and  washing  my  hands  I sat  down  some- 
what refreshed. 

What  should  I do  next?  I scarcely  kn§w. 
Any  thing  rather  than  sit  still;  that  nearly 
drove  me  wild.  I tried  to  murmur  a prayer, 
but  my  thoughts  would  wander  away,  and  I 
found  that  I could  only  tranquilize  my  mind  by 
moving  about.  I wandered  back  to  the  boat, 
and,  hopeless  as  the  task  was,  tried  to  mend 
her.  I had  with  me  my  pocket-knife,  and  I 
tried  various  poor  devices  with  it.  Although 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  my 
task  I could  not  abstain  from  working  at  it; 
and  it  was  not  until  I had  thrown  away  two 
whole  days  that  I desisted.  The  first  night  I 
gathered  a heap  of  long  dry  fern,  and  slept  on 
it,  rolled  up  in  my  blankets.  It  was  on  a Sat- 
urday that  I landed  on  the  island,  and  although 
the  following  day  was  Sunday,  I worked  all  day 
at  the  boat.  It  was  not  until  Monday  night 
that  I finally  gave  up  the  attempt. 

The  small  bay  was  surrounded  by  a rocky 
rampart,  varying  in  height  from  ninety  to  two 
hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a dense  forest.  At 
the  feet  of  these  rocks  ran  a low  shelving  rock 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  sloping  and  cov- 
ered at  high  tide,  but  bare  at  low-water,  and  in- 
crusted  with  oysters.  The  beach  was  composed 
of  shingle  descending  steeply  into  the  water. 
Inland  was  a small  piece  of  level  ground  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  the  middle  of  which  was 
a basin,  into  which  the  little  spring  of  water 
tumbled,  whose  waters  fell  and  rose  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide — the  water  of  the  sea  perco- 
lating through  the  pebbly  beach.  In  this  small 
pond  gTew  a sort  of  flag  called  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  raups,  and  of  which,  as  I have 
before  stated,  their  huts  are  mostly  built.  Round 
the  pond  the  ground  was  composed  of  small  peb- 
bles or  gravel  and  sand  ; growing  over  the  sand 
was  a coarse  kind  of  bent  or  grass.  Nearer  the 
rocks  which  inclosed  this  hat  piece  of  ground  in 
an  irregular  semicircle  grew  tall  ferns,  finding 
root  in  the  soil  and  debris  washed  down  from 
the  upper  grounds,  and  shaded  and  kept  moist 


by  the  overhanging  rocks.  Down  a steep  gul- 
ly, narrow  and  blocked  up  with  huge  boulders, 
fell  the  small  stream  of  water,  trickling  finally 
in  little  rills  over  the  green  slimt  surface  of  a 
rock  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks  were  growing  shrubs,  with  here  and 
there  the  larger  growth  of  a pohutukawa,  a large, 
crooked-limbed  evergreen  tree  found  in  New 
Zealand,  and  bearing  about  Christmas  a most 
beautiful  crimson  bloom;  the  boat -builders 
there  use  the  crooked  limbs  of  this  tree  for  the 
knees  and  elbows  of  their  boats.  On  the  top 
of  the  rocks  surrounding  this  small  fiat  of  ground 
was  the  dense  forest,  and,  towering  up  again  in 
the  far  back -ground,  were  several  volcanic  peaks, 
conical-shaped,  and  rising  to  a height  of  from 
nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  all  tree-clad 
to  their  summits. 

This  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the  place 
on  which,  Crusoe-like,  I had  been  so  strangely 
thrown,  with  no  earthly  possessions  beyond  a 
small  pocket-knife,  a pair  of  blankets,  and  a few 
pieces  of  broken  glass  (the  remains  of  my  bro- 
ken bottles  which  I found  on  the  rocks  and  care- 
fully treasured),  and  my  tattered  sails  and  a 
broken  boat.  My  long  rope  I lost  from  care- 
lessly leaving  it  too  near  the  water  when  mend- 
ing my  boat.  How  far  the  island  was  from  any 
inhabited  land  I knew  not.  I only  knew  it  was 
uninhabited  by  human  beings,  and  that  I could 
have  no  fellowship  with  any  of  my  kind,  not 
even  with  savages,  during  my  sojourn  on  it. 
How  long  that  sojourn  was  likely  to  be  God 
only  knew.  Unlike  Robinson  Crusoe,  I had  not 
even  a dog  or  a cat  for  my  companion.  I had 
no  wrecked  ship  wherefrom  to  draw  any  re- 
sources. I was  totally  unarmed.  I had  no 
tools  wherewith  to  build,  or  plant,  or  dig;  I 
had  no  seeds  to  plant  even  had  I had  took. 
I had  no  books  to  while  away  the  long,  tedious 
hours — no  means  whereon  to  write  even  an  ac- 
count of  my  sufferings  and  fate,  though  per- 
chance they  might  be  read  hereafter  in  my  bones 
whitening  on  the  beach.  * I was  without  house 
or  shelter,  and  without  fire. 

Tuesday  morning  came  with  rain,  and  I woke 
wet  through ; fortunately  it  was  not  very  cold. 
After  I had  been  down  to  the  rocks  and  taken 
my  morning  meal  of  oysters,  I sat  down  and 
had  a long  consultation  with  myself  about  a 
house.  I examined  all  the  rocks  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a cave.  I did  find  a small  one ; but 
I could  not  live  in  it,  for  the  water  dripped  iiw 
ccjssantly  from  the  roof,  and  the  floor  was  con- 
stantly wet.  My  next  thought  was  to  build  a 
small  hut  after  the  fashion  of  the  Maoriea,  and 
I spent  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  following 
days  in  cutting  with  my  knife  the  bnlrushes  or 
raups  in  the  swamp,  and  two  days  more  in 
tying  it  up  in  bundles,  using  the  native  flax 
( Phormium  tenax ) I found  growing  near  the  pond 
for  the  purpose.  All  this  occupied  that  week. 
The  employment  diverted  my  thoughts  from 
brooding  too  much.  I took  care  to  tiro  myself 
so  thoroughly  that  I generally  fell  asleep  as  soon 
as  I had  said  my  prayers  and  laid  myfeelf  down. 
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The  following  Sunday  I resolved  to  keep  free 
from  work.  I climbed  np  the  narrow  rocky 
pathway  into  the  forest  and  found  growing,  as  I 
expected,  among  the  trees,  abundance  of  the 
wild  palm  or  nikan.  The  heart  of  two  or  three 
of  these  I cut  out  with  my  knife.  The  heart 
of  this  palm  is  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s 
wrist,  a foot  long,  and  tastes  not  unlike  a chest- 
nut ; when  roasted  it  is  both  good  and  nutritious. 
This,  with  the  oysters,  composed  my  supper  on 
this  the  second  Sunday  of  my  stay  on  the  isl- 
and. The  day  was  warm  and  sunny,  and, 
coming  after  the  four  or  five  wet  days,  was 
veiy  cheering.  After  supper  I planned  out  my 
house,  having  chosen  a place  for  it  during  my 
walk  in  the  afternoon. 

Before  I lay  down  for  the  night  I sat  on  a 
large  stone,  looking  over  the  sea,  and  kept  re- 
peating in  sad  refrain  the  psalm  in  which  occurs 
the  verse : 

“Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O my  soul?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  ? Hope  thou  in  God,  for  1 shall 
yet  praise  Him  for  the  help  of  his  countenance." 

For  where  else,  oh!  where  else  could  I at 
such  a time  and  so  placed  have  looked  for  com- 
fort and  succor  ? 

And  so  ended  my  second  Sunday  on  the 
island. 

I woke  early  next  morning;  and,  after  ray 
nsual  visit  for  oysters  to  the  rocks,  went  to  my 
boat,  and,  taking  one  of  the  lining-boards,  spent 
an  hour  or  so  in  trying  to  fashion  it  into  some- 
thing like  a spade.  Then  I dug  a small  trench 
round  the  spot  where  I intended  placing  my 
house,  and  then  made  perfectly  level  a space  of 
about  fourteen  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  pull- 
ing up  the  grass  and  plants.  I went  next  into 
the  forest  and  cut  down  four  long  straight  sticks 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  five 
to  six  feet  long,  forked  at  one  end.  These  were 
for  the  comers.  I cut  two  about  the  same  thick- 
ness and  about  nine  foet  long,  forked  in  the 
same  manner  at  one  end.  These  were  to  carry 
the  ridge-pole.  I then  cut  down  three  or  four 
bundles  of  long,  straight  sticks  of  various  lengths 
and  thickness.  This  took  me  altogether  two 
days — namely,  cutting  and  carrying  them  down 
to  the  place  I had  chosen  for  my  house;  the 
frame-work  of  which,  tying  the  sticks  together 
with  long  strips  of  fi&x,  took  me  three  more 
days  to  complete.  The  labor  of  breaking  open 
the  oysters  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  my 
appetite  very  considerably  abridged  the  length 
of  my  day.  It  was  a task  of  no  small  difficulty, 
in  which  my  fingers  nearly  always  suffered; 
and  let  me  eat  as  many  oysters  as  I would,  I 
rarely  left  the  rocks  perfectly  satisfied — there 
was  ever  within  me  a disagreeable  sensation  of 
hunger.  I was  tantalized  at  nights  with  dreams 
of  solid,  substantial  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  sup- 
pers. I had  not  even  the  comfort  of  a drop  of 
water  at  hand  when  I awoke  with  a raging  thirst 
upon  me,  having  no  vessel  to  keep  it  in.  (I 
afterward  tried  to  make  a vessel  capable  of  hold- 
ing water  from  some  soft  clay;  but  though  I 
baked  it  in  the  fire  to  harden  it,  it  was  so  po- 


rous that  the  water  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  I generally  found  the  vessel  empty  in  the 
mcfrning.) 

I had  frequently  seen  the  Maories  obtain  fire 
by  rubbing  together  two  sticks,  and  I had  once 
or  twice  attempted  it  myself,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Now,  however,  the  obtaining  of  fire  was 
a matter  of  such  consequence  to  me  that  I re- 
solved once  more  to  make  the  attempt.  First, 
I sought  for  some  hard  stone,  thinking  there- 
with to  strike  fire  with  the  aid  of  my  knife ; but 
I could  uot  find  any  stone  fit  for  my  purpose, 
and  if  I had  there  was  no  tinder  whereon  to 
strike  the  spark.  I therefore  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks — 
with  but  small  hope  of  success.  I gathered 
some  very  dry  ferns  and  small  manuka  twigs, 
which  are  veiy  resinous  and  inflammable.  I 
rubbed  a blunt-pointed  stick  up  and  down  rap- 
idly on  a flat  surface  of  another,  working  a small 
groove,  at  the  end  of  which  gradually  accumu- 
lated a small  heap  of  tiny  shavings.  Presently 
the  wood  began  to  smell  of  burning,  and  a little 
wreath  of  white  smoke  curled  upward.  I then 
quickened  my  motion  until  the  perspiration 
streamed  down  my  face,  while  my  elbows  and 
wrists  began  to  ache  painfully.  In  this  way  I 
rubbed  for  well-nigh  twenty  minutes,  and  all 
the  result  I obtained  was  the  smell  of  fire  and 
smoke.  I nearly  despaired,  and  was  about  to 
give  it  up  when  one  of  the  minute  shavings 
flew  up  a living  spark.  What  a thrill  of  joy  it 
sent  through  me ! I forgot  my  weariness,  and, 
redoubling  my  efforts  for  a few  seconds,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  several  more  sparks.  I 
dropped  the  stick  and  blew  gently  on  the  heap 
until  it  was  on  fire.  I then  gently  shook  it 
upon  the  fern,  wrapped  the  fern  up  in  fir-twigs, 
and  waved  it  quickly  round  my  head  until  the 
whole  mass  was  in  flames.  This  fire  I never 
allowed  to  go  out.  ' 

I kept  a good  stock  of  fire-wood  (finding  in 
the  forest  plenty  of  trees  lying  rotting  on  the 
ground)  and  dug  a hole  in  the  middle  of  my 
hut,  which  I kept  always  filled  with  hot  em- 
bers, besides  keeping  a pile  of  dry  puriri  sticks 
(an  oily  wood  that  burned  with  a brilliant  light) 
for  the  night.  With  a gun  I could  have  ma- 
terially improved  my  situation,  as  I saw  plenty 
of  wild  ducks  on  the  small  pond,  besides  parrots 
and  pigeons  in  the  forest.  I attempted  to  hit 
the  ducks  with  stones,  but  never  succeeded  in 
killing  any,  although  I twice  hit  them.  I next 
thought  of  a bow  and  arrows,  but  my  attempts 
proved  futile.  However,  I added  another  dish 
to  my  meagre  fare,  and  that  was  fern-root,  of 
which  I had  abundance. 

I had  now  been  about  three  weeks  on  the  isl- 
and. Although  in  no  way  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  always  living  there,  the  hope  of  ever  getting 
away  again  daily  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  at  times,  if  I sat  down  for  a short  while 
and  began  to  think  over  my  situation,  I was 
well-nigh  driven  to  despair.  One  morning  on 
going  out  of  my  house  I perceived  an  intolera- 
ble stench  coming  up  from  the  beach.  I went 
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down  to  see  what  it  was,  and,  to  ray  great  dis- 
gust, found  the  dead  body  of  a large  shark,  in 
the  last  stage  of  decomposition,  washed  up  by 
the  tide.  After  a time,  however,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  as  I had  seen  the  Maories  make  their 
fish-hooks  out  of  shark-bones,  why  should  not  I ? 

I had  already  tried  to  make  hooks  out  of  the 
copper  nails  of  my  boat,  but  the  metal  was  too 
soft,  and  bent  too  readily.  Now,  however,  I 
could  try  on  the  shark’s  bones,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  some  occupation  for  the  long,  tedi- 
ous evenings ; for  the  evening  was  always  the 
most  wearisome  part  of  my  time.  Many  a dull 
evening  I spent,  my  thoughts  far,  far  away,  roam- 
ing free  and  uncontrolled  over  6pots  where,  in  all 
likelihood,  my  feet  would  never  tread  again ; or 
I wearied  myself  with  brooding  over  my  con- 
dition, and  wondering  what  my  friends  would 
think  of  my  long-continued  absence. 

In  six  evenings,  with  the  aid  of  my  knife,  and 
some  stones,  and  my  broken  glass,  I made  two 
bone  hooks,  sufficiently  sharp  and  strong  to 
catch  any  fish  I might  find  off  the  rocks.  An- 
other week  was  spent  in  twisting  raw  flax  into 
fishing  lines.  Next  morning,  with  several  small 
eels  half  scorched  for  bait,  I was  up  with  the 
early  dawn,  and,  after  several  failures,  captured 
a large  rock  cod,  which  I speedily  roasted  at  my 
fire.  How  much  of  it  I ate  I should  be  ashamed 
to  confess.  It  was,  however,  the  first  satisfying 
meal  I had  on  the  island. 

I will  here  give  a diary  of  my  daily  proceed- 
ings on  the  island.  I generally  woke  early,  and, 
after  saying  my  prayers,  betook  myself  to  the 
spring  of  water  and  had  a good  fresh  bath.  My 
next  task  was  to  go  to  the  rocks  and  either  ob- 
tain a supply  ofc  oysters  or  fish  for  breakfast.  I 
next  went  up  into  the  forest  for  a supply  of  fire- 
wood, looking  well  about  me  for  any  discoveries 
that  might  prove  useful.  Here  let  me  give  a 
hint  to  any  one  who  may  be  hereafter  placed  in 
a similar  situation  to  my  own  with  regard  to 
any  strange  fruit  or  vegetable,  a plain  simple 
rule  to  tell  whether  they  are  edible  or  not. 
Every  fruit  or  berry  that  bears  the  remains  of 
the  blossom  on  it — as  the  apple,  pear,  currants, 
and  gooseberries — at  the  top  of  the  fruit  is  good 
to  eat.  This  is  an  invariable  rule ; and  if  you 
come  across  fruits  or  berries  you  hare  never  seen 
before  you  may,  if  you  see  the  withered  bloom 
at  the  top,  eat  it  with  perfect  impunity.  And 
every  vegetable  having  a cruciform  bloom,  like 
the  cabbage  and  turnip,  is  wholesome. 

I found  growing  among  the  shrubs  an  orange- 
colored  pod,  producing  a very  fragrant  pepper ; 
with  this  I flavored  my  fish.  I also  found  salt 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  deposited  there  by 
evaporation.  After  collecting  fire-wood  I next 
gathered  fresh  fern  for  my  bed.  Then  came  the 
preparation  for  my  mid-day  meal,  for  which  I 
generally  now  had  fish,  and  either  the  wild  palm 
or  wild  cabbage,  which  I found  growing  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks.  I made  a change  occasional- 
ly in  my  diet  by  the  mode  of  cooking  it : one 
day  broiling  it,  and  another  day  cooking  it  in  a 
hole  covered  over  with  soil — the  native  kapura 


I or  houji — with  hot  stones.  The  afternoon  I gen- 
i erally  spent  in  a walk  in  the  forest,  into  which, 
however,  I dared  not  penetrate  very  far  for  fear 
of  losing  my  road.  In  the  evening  I went  down 
to  the  pond  and  caught  a few  eels,  ready  for  bait 
the  following  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
I retired  into  my  but,  and,  throwing  a few  sticks 
on  the  fire  to  make  a light,  employed  myself  in 
making  hooks,  or  lines,  or  any  other  thing  I 
could  think  of  that  I wad  able  to  make.  My 
last  employment  was  my  prayers,  after  which, 
rolling  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  I tried  to  sleep. 
Thus  in  dull  monotony  the  time  passed  slowly 
away.  Each  day’s  dawn  found  me  with  hope 
diminished,  and  in  its  place  a cold  feeling  of  de- 
spair gradually  settling  over  me.  Ofttimes  I 
seemed  to  be  moving  about  mechanically.  I 
had  been  seven  weeks  and  two  days  on  the 
island  according  to  my  reckoning — w hich  reck- 
oning consisted  in  merely  repeating  to  myself, 
occasionally  during  each  day,  its  name  and  the 
date  of  the  month — when,  as  I was  coming  from 
the  forest  with  a load  of  fire-wood,  I looked  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a 
vessel  passing  at  about  eight  miles’  distance. 
At  first  I scarce  knew  what  to  do.  I threw 
down  the  wood  and  rushed  down  the  rocks  to 
my  hut  for  my  blankets  to  hang  up  in  a tree  for 
a signal.  I carried  the  blankets  up  the  rocks 
and  climbed  half-way  tip  a tree,  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  I should  be  too  late, 
and  that  the  smoke  of  a fire  would  be  seen  more 
plainly.  I accordingly  slid  down  the  rocks 
again  for  some  fire,  lighted  the  pile  of  wood  I 
had  thrown  down,  and  then  began  to  climb  once 
more  the  tree  to  hang  out  my  blankets.  Alas! 
I had  made  the  fire  of  dry  sticks,  and  it  burned 
too  brightly  to  emit  much  smoke.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  place  some  green  branches  on  it 
The  vessel  faded  slowly  out  of  sight,  never  hav- 
ing noticed  my  attempts  at  signaling  her. 

I know  not  ivhat  effect  such  an  event  would 
have  had  on  others  placed  in  my  situation, 
whether  it  would  have  awakened  and  encour- 
aged other  men  to  hope  or  would  hare  driven 
them  to  despair.  It  had  the  latter  tendency  on 
me ; and  for  the  first  time  since  I landed  on  the 
island  I gave  way  to  tears.  I sat  down,  listless 
and  despondent,  and  cried  long  and  bitterly. 
All  that  day  I cried  bitterly. 

At  night  I was  frightened.  I had  caught,  as 
usual,  several  small  eels  and  placed  them  on  the 
roof  of  my  hut,  to  be  ready  for  my  morning’s 
fishing.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I was 
aroused  by  bearing  a strange  scratching  scram- 
bling noise  upon  the  roof.  It  was  with  no 
small  trepidation  that  I ventured  out  to  see 
what  it  was.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the 
first  thing  I saw  were  two  fiery  balls  of  light 
glaring  at  me  from  the  top  of  the  hut;  next 
moment  a black  object  flew  at  me.  I stooped 
suddenly,  and  the  animal  went  over  me  with  a 
loud  hiss  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  a large  black  cat.  How  it  came  there  I 
know  not.  I had  never  seen  it  before  and  never 
saw  it  afterward,  although  I heard  it  once  or 
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twice  wailing  dismally  in  the  forest.  Of  the 
next  two  or  three  days  I have  a very  confused 
recollection.  I remember  wandering  about  all 
day,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  careless, 
heedless,  hopeless.  It  was  during  this  time,  I 
doubt  not,  that  I lost  my  reckoning ; for  some- 
how or  other  I found  that  I had  lost  three  days. 
How  long  this  state  might  have  continued  I can 
not  tell,  but  it  was  most  mercifully  diverted  in 
the  following  way.  I had  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  forest  one  day  than  I had  ever  ventured 
before,  when  I came  to  a rather  abrupt  gully ; 
here  I stumbled  over  a tree  root  and  rolled  down 
a descent.  When  I recovered  myself  I got  on 
my  feet  and  looked  round;  I had  rolled  into 
the  midst  of  some  tall  plants,  with  a broadish 
leaf,  long,  entire,  and  smooth,  that  felt  sticky 
or  glutinous  when  touched,  and  with  a dusky- 
colored  flower.  It  was  tobacco.  A coarse  bit- 
ter kind,  but  still  it  was  tobacco.  Eagerly  I 
gathered  all  I could  find,  and  then  retraced  my 
steps.  As  soon  as  I arrived  at  hofae  I hung  up 
my  tobacco  leaves  on  a long  string  of  flax  inside 
my  hut.  I then  set  my  wits  to  work  to  invent 
a pipe,  in  which  I at  last  rudely  succeeded.  How 
great  a comfort  it  was  and  constant  a companion 
no  words  of  mine  can  adequately  tell. 

One  thing  that  impressed  my  mind  more  than 
any  other  with  the  utter  solitude  of  the  island 
on  which  I was  cast  was  the  absence  of  animal 
life,  and  the  silence  which  prevailed.  I had 
seen  daring  several  weeks'  residence  little  or  no 
traces  of  life  beyond  the  solitary  instance  of  the 
wild  eft,  which  had  probably  been  thrown  over- 
board or  had  swum  ashore  from  some  passing 
ship.  The  only  other  living  things  I had  yet 
seen,  except  binis  and  insects,  were  lizards. 
Wild  pigeons  abounded.  I made  about  twenty 
snares  to  catch  some.  For  several  days  I did 
not  succeed,  and  I had  almost  despaired,  when 
one  day,  to  my  great  delight,  a couple,  were 
caught.  How  eagerly  I cooked  them  and  the 
enjoyment  I had  in  eating  them  I need  not  de- 
scribe. I afterward  took  several  more,  securing 
altogether,  daring  the  time  I was  on  the  island, 
fourteen  birds. 

I now  went  up  on  the  rocks,  where  I had 
cleared  a place  to  lie  and  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
whence  I could  overlook  the  sea  several  times  a 
day.  Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  I saw  the 
vessel. 

About  this  time  I found  in  the  forest,  near  my 
tobacco-plot,  some  yellow  clay,  a quantity  of 
which  I carried  home,  and  occupied  my  even- 
ings in  trying  to  convert  into  some  vessel  to 
hold  water.  I made  several  ungainly-looking 
things,  and  spoiled  all  but  two  in  trying  to  bake 
them.  The  occupation,  however,  served  to  di- 
vert my  attention,  and  keep  me  from  brooding 
too  much  over  my  misery. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  honey  I had  several 
bee-hunts.  How  bees  came  on  this  place  puz- 
zled me ; but  there  they  were.  I traced  an  im- 
mense swarm  to  a tree  which  I had  the  cruelty 
to  burn  down,  that  being  the  only  expedient  by 
which  I could  obtain  the  honey  hived  high  up  in 
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the  trunk.  I was  rewarded  for  this  toil  (which 
was  great,  first  and  las*)  by  the  largest  stock  of 
honey  I had  ever  yet  seen  taken— even  in  New 
Zealand — from  a tree.  A part  of  the  mass  of 
honey  was  two  or  three  seasons  old,  being  of  a 
deep  yellow  color,  and  the  wax  brown ; the  rest 
was  of  a pale  straw  color,  in  snow-white  virgin 
combs.  Of  the  latter  I ate  eagerly,  and  then 
collecting  the  rest,  deposited  it  in  my  clay  ves- 
sels, leaving  the  oldest  a prey  to  the  lizards  and 
ants.  I found  this  honey  a delicious  addition 
to  my  fern -bread.  I found  afterward  two  more 
bee-trees,  the  contents  of  which  I rifled  and  en- 
joyed. 

I had  frequently  noticed  what  I took  to  be  the 
footsteps  of  some  kind  of  animal  on  the  pathway 
leading  up  the  rocks  into  the  forest.  I had  not, 
however,  seen  any  thing  of  any  animal.  I knew 
pigs  and  goats  to  be  the  only  animals  found  in 
New  Zealand  in  a wild  state,  and  they  are  not 
indigenous,  having  been  introduced,  I believe, 
by  Captain  Cook.  One  day  as  I was  returning 
with  a load  of  fire-wood  I heard  below,  to  my 
great  surprise,  some  animals  bleating.  Laying 
down  my  load  quietly,  I looked  on  the  ground 
below,  and,  to  my  great  deright,  saw  a herd  of 
wild  goats  licking  the  salt  on  the  rocks.  How 
was  I to  come  at  them  ? How  could  I catch  one 
of  them  ? I remembered  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
became  swift  enough  of  foot  to  run  them  down. 
I much  doubted  my  capability  of  doing  so.  As, 
however,  no  plan  suggested  itself  to  me  other 
than  that  of  stealing  quietly  upon  them,  and 
then  making  a sudden  rush,  I resolved,  forth- 
with, to  try  that  course.  Slowly  and  stealthily 
I got  within  fifty  yards  of  them  unnoticed.  One 
suddenly  observed  me  and  gave  a loud  bleat  of 
warning,  and  they  all  made  a rush  up  the  rocks, 
where  no  human  foot  could  follow.  Haring  got 
out  of  my  reach  they  turned  round  and  stared 
at  me.  What  could  I do?  Nothing,  but  qui- 
etly return  for  my  fire- wood,  and  try  to  devise 
some  mode  of  catching  them  at  some  future 
time.  Many  were  the  devices  that  passed  through 
my  mind,  all  equally  futile.  Lying  in  the  hut 
some  days  later,  I heard  some  animals  running 
over  the  gravel  in  front  of  it.  It  was  mid-day. 
and  I was  resting  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I 
peeped  out  and  saw  six  goats  separated  from 
their  companions,  and  browsing  on  some  karaka 
bushes  near  my  spring.  I crept  out  as  stealth- 
ily as  cat  after  mouse ; the  plashing  of  the  little 
stream  over  the  rock  drowned  any  little  noise  I 
might  have  made,  and  fortunately  the  wind 
blew  from  them  to  me.  I found  the  distance 
between  me  and  them  gradually  lessen,  while 
the  space  between  the  pools  of  water  and  the 
steep,  precipitous,  overhanging  rocks  gradually 
narrowed,  leaving  them  less  and  less  room  to  rush 
past  me.  At  length  they  saw  me,  and  seemed 
so  near  that  for  a moment  they  stood  perfectly 
still  — paralyzed.  I rushed  at  them  with  a 
whoop.  Five  passed  me ; but  the  last,  a she- 
goat,  heavy  with  kid,  got  separated  from  her 
companions,  and  in  her  perplexity  leaped  upon 
a large  stone  in  the  water,  and  there  stood, 
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bleating  most  piteously.  I made  one  bound 
after  her,  threw  my  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
held  her  in  a close  embrace.  Now,  I thought, 
I have  succeeded  in  catching  the  very  goat  I 
would  have  chosen ; how  shall  I get  her  home  ? 
My  doubts  as  to  this  important  question  were 
very  soon  settled.  The  stone  on  which  we  both 
were  was  covered  with  a green,  slimy  moss,  and 
gradually  I felt  my  feet  slipping  from  under  me. 
The  goat  made  a sudden  plunge  for  liberty,  and 
down  I came  with  her  into  the  water.  I was 
forced  to  loosen  my  hold.  She  beat  me  at 
swimming,  short  as  the  distance  was  to  land, 
and  with  a loud  bleat  she  rushed  up  the  rocks 
after  her  companions.  I was  consoled  on  the 
same  evening  by  finding  an  enormous  shell 
which  had  been  washed  up  by  the  tide ; this, 
along  with  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  I carried 
away,  rejoicing  in  them  as  vessels  to  hold  wa- 
ter. Many  and  many  a time,  however,  I sat 
planning  how  to  secure  a goat — for  even  one 
goat  as  a companion  would  have  been  a great 
boon ; but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose — I never  got 
one. 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I fell  short  of 
wood.  I had  that  day  neglected  getting  it 
(why,  I forget  now),  so  I had  to  turn  out  and 
go  up  into  the  forest.  The  moon  shone  beauti- 
fully, and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  among 
the  huge  trees  and  gigantic  creepers  were  so 
fantastic  and  weird-like  that  I could  not  help 
sitting  down  on  a fallen  tree,  and  half  fright- 
ened, yet  utterly  entranced,  gazing  on  the  won- 
derfnl  scene.  As  I sat,  a loud  shrill  whistle 
sounded  close  behind  me.  After  a short  time  I 
recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to  look  cau- 
tiously around,  and  saw  a dark  object  moving. 
I waited  until  it  came  into  the  full  light  of  the 
moon,  when  I saw  what  at  first  I took  for  a 
quadruped.  But  it  was  a bird — a bird  with 
neither  wings  nor  feathers,  but  a sort  of  fur.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  must  be  the  “ Kiwi’ll 
had  heard  much  of  from  the  natives,  called  by 
the  whites  the  Apteryx . Apart  from  its  skin, 
which  I wished  to  obtain,  it  was,  as  I knew,  ex- 
ceedingly good  eating.  I looked  round  for  a 
stick  or  stone,  and  at  length  got  hold  of  a stick 
without  alarming  the  bird.  I started  forward 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  blow  at  it  It  ran 
very  quickly : I managed,  however,  to  overtake 
it,  when  the  bird  threw  itself  on  its  back  and 
struck  at  me  with  its  legs,  ripped  up  my  trow- 
sers  with  a sharp  hind-claw,  and  tore  the  skin 
of  my  leg  most  grievously.  I was  so  taken 
aback  that  the  bird  escaped.  I had  one  satis- 
faction, however — I had  ascertained  the  cause 
of  the  mysterious  whistling,  and  thus  set  all 
fears  on  that  score  at  rest.  In  a day  or  two  I 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a hollow  tree  some  ap- 
teryx eggs,  which  were  a welcome  addition  to 
my  larder. 

Now  comes  a record  of  the  saddest  day  in  my 
life.  Four  long  weary  months  had  passed. 
Three  or  four  times  a day  I regularly  went  up 
the  rocks,  trying  to  sight  a sail.  A long  time 
had  now  elapsed  since  I saw  the  last,  and  my 


hopes  of  ever  seeing  another  became  every  day 
fainter  and  fainter.  At  length,  one  fine  warm 
sunny  day,  as  I was  lying  on  the  rock,  looking 
every  now  and  then  seaward,  I descried  a small 
speck  far  out  to  sea.  At  first  I thought  my  eyes 
deceived  me ; I rubbed  them,  and  looked  again, 
and  saw  it  still  more  distinctly.  I took  a short 
walk  in  the  forest,  and,  coming  back,  found  the 
object  grown  larger  and  plainer.  I could  now 
discern,  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
white  sails  of  a vessel.  How  my  heart  beat! 

Would  she  come  near  enough  for  me  to  signal- 
ize her?  I gathered  several  green  branches  to 
make  a smoke  with,  and  made  ready  a fire. 

Nearer  and  nearer  she  came  until  at  length  I 
made  her  out  to  be  a large  schooner,  bound  to 
the  southward,  I supposed  to  Auckland.  When 
she  arrived  (as  near  as  I could  guess)  about  four 
miles  from  the  island,  I lighted  my  fire,  and 
heaped  on  it  a mass  of  green  wood  and  damp 
moss,  and  watched  the  smoke  ascend  in  a 
large  dense  cloud.  I looked  eagerly  toward 
the  schooner.  She  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

My  heart  palpitated.  I could  distinctly  hear 
and  almost  count  its  load  and  anxious  throbs. 

“They  see  the  smoke;  they  see  it!”  I cried  in 
ecstasy,  as  she  suddenly  hauled  up  to  the  wind, 
and  I heard  her  sails  flap  sharply  against  her 
masts.  In  my  excitement  I screamed  until  my 
throat  was  sore,  with  the  fond  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple on  board  would  hear  my  cries.  Do  they 
really  see  the  smoke  ? Will  they  lower  a boat 
for  me  ? The  few  minutes  of  suspense  daring 
which  she  lay  aback  seemed  hours.  Hours? 

Years.  “I  know  they  see  the  smoke;  I know 
it !”  I cried : “ how  cruel  not  to  hasten ! Why 
do  they  not  lower  a boat  and  pull  off?”  “ They 
are  going !”  I shrieked  in  my  agony,  as  I saw  the 
vessel’s  head  slowly  torn,  and  the  sails  again 
belly  out  to  the  wind.  “ They  are  going ! Oh, 
my  God,  they  are  going ! And  leaving  me  here ! 

Have  mercy,  have  mercy,  and  do  not  utterly  for- 
sake me!”  I cast  myself  with  my  face  to  the 
ground,  my  eyes  hot,  dry,  and  tearless.  I dared 
not  look  again . I felt  as  if  I was  going  mad.  Ac 
length  I got  np,  and  took  one  last  despairing 
look  at  the  receding  ship,  now  again  diminished 
to  a small  speck. 

Silent  and  tearless  I sat  for  hours,  looking 
down  into  the  quiet,  deep  blue  waters.  Here 
and  there,  corals  of  all  strange  hues  and  many 
forms  branching  out  in  different  directions,  with 
bright-colored,  strange-shaped  fish,  gliding  in 
and  out  among  the  grotesque  stony  foliage,  and 
snow-white  shells  gleaming  in  the  bright,  clear 
water  among  the  dark  green  weed,  which  swayed 
idly  backward  and  forward  with  the  plashings  of 
the  tide.  All  down  there  looked  so  serene  and 
peaceful  that  the  thought  crept  into  my  mind. 

“Would  it  not  be  better  to  roll  off  this  rock,  and 
seek  that  resting-place  ? It  wonld  be  but  one 
plunge,  a very  brief  pang,  and  then  to  sleep  and 
rest.” 

As  I sat  brooding  over  those  wicked  thoughts 
the  words,  “ Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble : 
i I will  deliver  thee , and  thou  shah  glorify  me/’ 
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came  suddenly  into  my  mind.  I rushed  down 
to  my  hut,  fell  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  God  to 
pity  me  and  give  me  patience  and  submission. 

An  awful  night  followed.  The  wind  rose 
until  it  became  a hurricane ; the  waves  of  the 
sea  rolled  in  with  a noise  like  thunder;  a vivid 
blood-red  Aurora  played  incessantly  in  the  sky, 
and  threw  a most  unearthly  glare  on  every  sur- 
rounding object;  low,  distant  rumblings  of  thun- 
der were  now  and  then  heard.  1 dared  not  go 
to  bed,  and  1 sat  on  a stone  amidst  all  the  hor- 
rors of  that  tempest,  the  wild  soughing  of  the 
forest  overhead,  the  angry  roar  of  the  huge  black 
waves  at  my  feet,  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the 
blood-covered  sky — there  1 sat  amidst  all  these 
horrors,  utterly  alone,  with  none  to  help  soothe 
my  fears,  no  one  near  to  sympathize — in  one 
word,  alone! 

Four  more  weary  weeks  passed  without  any 
incident  worth  noting.  Methodically  I fished 
and  gathered  fire-wood,  roamed  through  the  for- 
est, and  formed  futile  plans  for  catching  goats. 
In  this  manner  another  month  passed.  I had 
now  been  about  five  mopths  alone  on  the  island. 
I had  retired  to  bed  one  night  as  usual,  when  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  something  bump  on  the 
beach.  I jumped  up  and  listened.  It  can  not 
be  my  old  boat  lifted  off  the  rocks  by  a high 
tide?  No,  it  could  not  be  that;  for  the  boat 
had  been  almost  all  removed  for  one  purpose  or 
other.  And  yet  I heard  footsteps ; and  then  a 
loud,  gruff  voice  saying,  “Kumea!  Kumea!" 
I knew  that  voice  well,  but  I almost  thought  I 
was  dreaming.  I rushed  out,  and  saw  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  near  the  full, 
five  or  six  dusky  figures  trying  to  haul  up  a large 
boat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  breakers.  With  a 
loud  shout  of  joy  I ran  forward,  but  stood  amazed 
and  appalled  at  the  sudden  yell  which  escaped 
from  the  persons,  who  left  off  dragging  the  boat 
and  tumbled  precipitously  into  her,  as  if  their 
only  safety  were  there.  Moreover,  I saw,  to  my 
horror,  a large,  bare,  brawny  arm  held  up,  with 
something  glittering  in  the  moon's  silver  light, 
and  I feared  its  flying  at  me.  “ Kowac  koe” — 
(Who  are  you)?  shouted  a loud  voice.  “Ko 
Robere  ahau” — (I  am  Robert),  I exclaimed. 
“Stop," answered  the  voice,  “or  I throw  this !’* 
at  the  same  time  brandishing  the  small  toma- 
hawk. I well  knew  the  fatal  aim  that  would 
follow  if  I moved.  I stood  perfectly  still.  The 
figure  then  moved  toward  the  boat  “Stop, 
Monganui!”  I cried,  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest 
they  should  go  off  again  and  leave  me.  “ I am 
Henry — do  not  leave  me.”  “Ka  teka  koe” — 
(You  lie) ! he  exclaimed ; “ kua  mate  Roberd” 
— (Robert  is  dead).  “You  are  his  spirit.” 
“No,  no,”  I answered.  “ I swear  to  you  I am 
he.  Come  and  touch  me,  and  see  whether  I am 
not  flesh  and  blood.”  No,”  he  said,  “ I do  not 
believe  you.  You  are  a spirit  and  I shall  go.” 
He  made  toward  the  boat.  What  agony  I suf- 
fered at  that  moment ! But  suddenly  he  turned 
and  stood  still,  calling  to  me,  “Ka  kite  koe 
tera  kowhatu” — (Do  you  see  that  stone)  ? point- 
ing to  one  at  my  feet.  “ Ae  ra” — (Yes),  I an- 


swered. “ Take  it  up,  then.”  I did  so.  “ Now, 
do  you  see  that  tree  ?”  'pointing  to  one,  the  veiy 
tree  I had  tied  my  boat  to  when  I first  landed, 
and  which  grew  out  of  the  rocks.  “ I see  it.” 
“Throw  the  stone  at  it."  I did  so,  and  hit  it. 

“ Ah ! ” he  said  ; “ no  ghost  could  do  that— -only 
flesh  and  bone  and  blood  could  lift  and  throw  a 
large  stone  like  that.”  “May  I come,  then,  to 
you?”  “Yes,"  he  said,  still,  however,  hesi- 
tating. I went  up  to  him  with  the  usual  Maori 
salute  of  “ Tena  koe.” 

He  caught  hold  of  me  and  grasped  my  hand 
so  hard  that  I flinched.  “ Ah !”  he  said,  “that 
is  real  flesh  and  blood ; and  you  look  something 
like  Robert,  only  thinner.”  “Live  here  five 
months,  Monganui,”  I replied,  “and  try  to  keep 
stout  on  it.” 

As  soou  as  he  had  fully  got  it  into  his  mind  . 
that  I was  really  the  person  I represented  my- 
self to  be  he  began  asking  me  innumerable  ques- 
tions. The  others  had  been  listening  all  this 
time  in  the  boat,  and  on  his  order  came  out  re- 
luctantly. We  pulled  the  boat  high  up  on  the 
beach,  the  women  (for  they  were  the  chiefs  five 
wives)  casting  all  the  time  side  glances  of  doubt 
and  mistrust  on  me.  But  I contrived  once  or 
twice  to  knock  against  them  rather  roughly,  as 
only  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  could  do,  and 
this  seemed  to  set  their  minds  at  rest.  Mon- 
ganui, who  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  I had  been 
living  among,  came  up  to  my  hut,  while  his 
wives  busied  themselves  in  making  a shelter  for 
the  night  with  the  oan  of  the  boat  and  their 
sail  and  blankets.  Monganui  and  I remaining 
at  my  house  after  supper,  we  lighted  our  pipes. 

I proceeded  to  narrate  my  adventures  of  the  last 
few  months,  in  the  course  of  which  I was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  his  savage  ejaculations 
of  astonishment.  When  I had  done  he  said, 
“Ah,  well,  you  would  make  a good  Maori;” 
that  being  the  very  highest  compliment  he  could 
pay  me.  I then  asked  him  why  he  had  come. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  fishing  at  the  Black 
Rocks,  and  it  had  come  on  to  blow  very  fresh, 
as  in  my  own  case;  so  freshly  did  it  blow  at 
last  that,  despite  his  having  a whale-boat  and 
crew,  they  could  not  pull  against  it,  and  so  ran 
before  it  to  these  islands. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we 
went  out.  We  found  the  women  already  up,  a 
fire  lighted,  and  some  potatoes  and  fish  being 
cooked  in  an  iron  pot  or  kohua.  The  women 
at  first  looked  somewhat  askance  at  me,  but  see- 
ing me  take  a potato  out  of  the  pot  and  deliber- 
ately peel  and  eat  it,  they  again  seemed  consid- 
erably relieved. 

Of  course  Monganui  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  I would  leave  the  island  with  him  as  soon 
as  the  weather  moderated,  which  it  seemed  about 
to  do.  He  arranged  for  our  leaving  early  the 
following  morning.  The  morning  opened  clear 
and  fine,  with  the  wind  in  the  right  direction  for 
sailing  back  again.  We  w'ere  all  astir  early 
and  in  a bustle  of  preparation.  As  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over  the  things  were  all  put  on 
board  the  boat,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for 
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the  start.  Just  then  my  heart  failed  me,  despite 
my  long  and  lonely  residence  on  the  island.  I 
could  not  overcome  my  fears  of  trusting  myself 
in  that  small  boat,  deeply  laden  as  she  was,  and 
leaking  as  I knew  of  old  she  did,  for  so  long  a 
journey.  When  it  came  to  the  point  I drew 
back,  much  to  Monganui’s  astonishment.  “ I 
will  stay,”  I said;  “ should  you  land  safely, 
please  go  to  Kororarika  and  tell  the  white  peo- 
ple I am  here,  and  that  I have  been  living  here 
five  months.  Seek  the  magistrate  there,  and 
ask  him  to  send  a small  vessel  for  me,  and  I 
will  remain  patiently  here  until  it  arrives.” 
“ But,  Robert,”  he  answered,  eagerly,  “ there  is 
room  in  the  boat  for  you.  The  sea  is  quiet,  and 
I think  I can  find  my  way  back  again.  Do 
come  with  us.”  Again  and  again  he  urged 
me,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  all  got  into  the 
boat  and  prepared  to  start,  when  up  jumped  the 
chief  again  and  ran  to  me,  pressed  his  nose 
against  mine,  and,,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said 
once  more,  “Now,  Robert,  now  for  the  last 
time!”  “ No,  Monganui,  I feel  I can  not.”  I 
rushed  away  to  my  hut,  scarcely  daring  to  trust 
myself  any  longer,  and  there  gave  way  to  a flood 
of  tears.  After  a lapse  of  about  half  an  hour  I 
rushed  up  the  rock  and  looked  after  the  boat ; 
there  it  was,  a little  white  speck  dancing  up  and 
down  on  the  swelling  waters,  and  as  I watched 
it  my  heart  changed  once  more,  and  I shouted 
and  shrieked  for  them  to  come  back. 

Alone,  alone  once  more.  Oh!  that  dreadful 
word  “alone.”  Perhaps  I should  never  get 
away  from  this  horrible  place;  never,  never 
more!  Fool!  Coward!  How  I missed  the 
sound  of  human  voices!  How  I listened  for 
human  footsteps!  How  horribly  lonely  I was! 
I prayed  to  God  that  they  might  land  safely,  and 
send  off  speedy  rescue.  I felt  I could  not  wait 
long;  that  a very  short  time  would  elapse  be- 
fore I became  in  very  truth  mad.  I went  up 
the  rock  and  strained  my  aching  eyes  with  gaz- 
ing across  the  bright  blue  waves.  Night  came 
at  last,  beautiful,  still,  cloudless,  and  moonlight, 
and  still  I sat  and  gazed  at  the  sea,  listening 
in  unutterable  sadness  to  its  rooanings.  At 
length  cold,  weary,  and  sad,  I betook  me  to  my 
bed. 

Unrefreshed  I woke  in  the  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over  took  my  lonely  sta- 
tion once  more  on  the  rocks,  and  spent  the 
weary,  weary  day  in  gazing  over  the  sea.  I cal- 
culated that  at  least  six  days  must  elapse  before 
any  vessel  could  come,  yet  I could  not  leave  my 
look-out.  So  passed  the  second  day,  and  so  the 
third,  and  so  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  sixth 
day  came,  and  somewhat  more  hopefully  I took 
ray  station,  waited  and  prayed  and  watched, 
but  the  daylight  faded  and  night  came,  and  still 
no  sign.  So  passed  the  seventh  day,  and  so 
dawned  the  eighth,  and  so  passed  the  ninth, 
and  so  came  the  tenth.  On  the  tenth  day  I was 
scarcely  conscious.  Still  mechanically  I sat  and 
gazed  over  the  bright  water  of  the  cruel  mock- 
ing sCa. 

At  length,  toward  mid-day,  I fancied  I dis- 


cerned a small  speck.  But  I had  been  deceived 
so  often  that  I expected  it  to  fade  away  like  all 
the  rest.  But  no,  it  did  not  fade.  I looked 
again,  and  yet  again,  and  still  it  was  there,  and 
surely  increasing  in  size.  I rushed  off  for  a few 
minutes  into  the  forest,  and  when  I returned 
there  it  was  still ; and  now  I saw  and  knew  it 
was  a vessel  coming  toward  the  island ! 

Nearer,  nearer,  and  nearer.  It  was  a small 
schooner.  Again  I lighted  my  fire,  and  watched 
the  smoke  curl  upward  in  thick  dense  clouds. 
A gun  was  fired.  I could  not  hear  the  report 
I could  only  see  the  small  puff  of  white  smoke 
fading  slowly  away. 

What  passed  during  the  next  few  hours  I 
very  dimly  know.  I have  a faint  idea  that  I 
shouted  and  danced  and  whooped  and  laughed 
and  cried.  I rushed  again  and  again  down  the 
rocks  to  the  hut,  and  then  again  to  the  rocks. 
Once  I fell  and  rolled  down,  tearing  my  clothes 
and  skin,  and  bruising  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  finally  finding  myself  in  the  sea,  whence 
with  no  small  difficulty  I emerged.  Now  a 
small  boat  rapidly  approached  the  beach,  pulled 
by  two  men.  1 rushed  down  to  meet  them. 
They  grounded  on  the  pebbles.  One  figure 
leaped  out  and  rushed  up  to  me,  throwing  his 
arms  about  my  neck  and  rubbing  his  nose 
against  mine,  crying  ail  the  time  like  a child. 
I felt  my  hand  grasped  by  the  other,  and  I saw 
before  me  my  two  native  boys. 

I hastened  to  my  hut,  and,  taking  my  blank- 
ets and  a few  things  Monganui  had  left  with  me, 
I got  into  the  boat,  and  they  quickly  pulled 
me  alongside  the  schooner.  From  two  English 
sailors  in  her  I heard  my  own  native  tongue  the 
first  time  for  nearly  six  months.  How  strange- 
ly it  sounded  in  my  ears ! As  soon  as  I had 
got  on  board  they  took  me  below  and  gave  me 
some  tea.  I remained  on  deck  all  that  night, 
scarcely  able  to  realize  all  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months.  And  so  I sat  and  watched  and 
thanked  God  through  all  the  watches  of  that 
most  blessed  night,  too  excited  to  sleep,  too 
thankful  to  do  any  thing  but  return  Him  my 
humble  thanks  for  all  His  goodness. 

Next  day,  in  the  early  morning,  we  neared 
land.  There  were  the  ill-fated  rocks;  there 
once  more  loomed  up  that  dreadful  Cape  Brett; 
a few  hours  and  we  should  enter  the  bay.  We 
rounded  the  point,  and  once  more  I saw  the 
houses  on  the  beach.  Strangely  they  seemed 
to  sway  to  and  fro ; strangely  a mist  came  be- 
fore my  eyes.  There  was  the  well-known  pier, 
and  on  it  a number  of  faces,  dark  and  white, 
looking  eagerly  toward  our  small  vessel  as  she 
swept  up  the  bay.  Once  more  I got  into  the 
boat,  and  was  rowed  rapidly  toward  the  pier. 
I reached  the  steps,  and  a loud  and  deafening 
cheer  saluted  my  ears.  I looked  up ; I saw  a 
face  I well  knew ; I heard  a voice  I dearly  loved. 
I heard  and  saw  no  more.  As  I tried  to  mount 
the  last  step  of  the  pier  I fell  down  on  my  face, 
and  when  I came  to  myself  I found  myself  in 
bed  in  my  friend's  house,  and  a doctor  sitting 
at  my  side— once  more,  thank  God,  at  home ! 
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I “A  signal  station  hard  to  the  front  is  waving  merrily  its  little  flag — a flag  that  talks.  I do  not  com- 
prehend its  language.” — Correspondent  New  York  Tribune, 

The  incident  of  the  maintenance  of  Sherman’s  communications  by  signal,  for  a distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  army,  at  the  time  when  Hood  moved  from  his  position  south  of  Atlanta,  and 
placed  his  army  between  us  and  Chattanooga,  is  referred  to  in  Sherman’s  Report,  and  in  Nichols’s  “ Story 
of  the  Great  March.”  General  Shennan  told  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  that  a single  dispatch  sent 
by  that  corps  was  worth  more  than  a million  of  dollars  to  him,  and  in  a special  letter  to  the  Sectary  of 
War  he  spoke  of  the  service  thus  rendered  as  u of  neat  value  to  us  and  the  whole  country.” 


1?  L 

Jl AIR  broke  the  day  among  the  Georgian  mountains; 

The  mists,  not  chill  nor  raw, 

But  soft  and  warm,  like  spray  from  summer  fountains, 
Hung  round  old  Kenesaw. 


And  vaBt  and  billowy  as  the  face  of  ocean 
The  white  fog  lay  below, 

From  whose  expanse,  with  every  shifting  motion, 

As  from  a sea  of  snow, 

The  lesser  peaks  arose  like  isles  volcanic — 

Lost  Mountain,  Pine  HRl;  far 

To  south,  Stone  Mountain  gleamed  an  alp  Titanic, 
Whose  glory  noon  should  mar. 

Nor  did  the  fleecy  legions  show  surrender 
Till  up  the  sunlight  rolled 

And  filled  the  floating  isles  with  matchless  splendor, 
The  cloudy  sea  with  gold. 

When  round  our  lofty  height  of  observation 
We  saw  the  prospect  clear, 

The  frail  battalions  with  precipitation 
Retreat  and  disappear, 

Oar  station  called  the  next,  our  view  repeating 
The  distant  posts  to  tell; 

From  the  Gate  City  came  reply,  and  greeting 
Flag-spoken:  “All  is  well.” 

It  was  the  month  when  scarlet  banners,  flying 
From  every  summer  tree, 

Proclaim,  as  heroes  oft  in  death,  that  dying 
Sublimer  life  may  be. 

And  where  the  bristling  abatis  defended 
The  rifle-pits  in  lino, 

An  oriflamme,  with  golden  lustre  splendid, 

Blazed  the  dead  mountain-pine. 

While  far  beneath,  with  homes  and  haunts  ciyilian, 
Rose  Marietta’s  walls; 

Shone  white  against  the  autumn  groves  vermilion 
Her  tented  hospitals. 

To  north — is  that  dark  mass  the  shadows  creeping 
Along  the  valley  bed? 

Are  those  the  groves  that  hasten  onward,  sweeping 
With  swift  and  swinging  tread? 
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O Talking  Flag,  thy  worth  if  ever  proving, 

We  hailed  the  distant  glass; 

Atlanta  heard:  “The  foe  at  Acworth,  moving 
On  Allatoona  Pass." 

(The  Pass ! from  distant  Chattanooga  winding 
Along  the  iron  way, 

The  laden  trains,  to  far  Atlanta  finding 
Through  it  their  southward  way, 

Bore  the  Great  General  food  and  war’s  muni: ions, 
Until  his  great  decree 

That  marched  an  army,  spite  of  war's  traditions, 
Through  Georgia  to  the  sea.) 

Quick  came  the  answer — “ Signal  for  assistance 
To  General  Corse  at  Rome ; 

Let  the  Pass  garrison  show  firm  resistance 
Till  reinforcements  come — ” 

No  hope  that  fleetest  courier  madly  riding 
Could  cross  the  path  they  strode; 

The  electric  wires,  as  though  our  fate  deciding, 
Trailed  speechless  in  the  road. 

But  on  our  viewless  telegraph  the  saving 
And  weighty  order  sped; 

The  baffled  rebel  helpless  watched  ns  waving 
The  magic  white-and-red. 

The  desperate  charge,  the  stern  repulse,  the  ending 
Of  all  his  brilliant  plan — 

(For  Corse's  veterans  stood  the  fort  defending 
Before  the  fight  began) — 

We  saw;  our  hearts’  intenser  beat  compelling, 

Our  vety  breath  to  lag; 

Enough  when  rose  the  signal  victory  telling, 

And  Sherman  thanked  the  Flag. 

On  that  red  field  its  swift  dispatch  had  aided 
Where  brave  M4Pherson  fell; 

Where  Smith's  and  Leggett’s  heroes  enfiladed 
Defied  the  shot  and  shell, 

And  held — till  night  withdrew  the  foe — undaunted 
The  triangle  of  fire, 

Our  flag,  above  the  shattered  breast-works  planted, 
Beheld  his  hosts  retire. 

Strange  charm  is  thine,  mysterious  dweller 
In  heaven’s  clear  upper  air! 

The  windy  Zeus,  the  Cloud-and-Storm-Compeller 
Resigns  his  empire  there. 

The  lines  that  march  deploying  through  the  valleys 
Advance  and  then  retreat. 

The  impetuous  mass  that  up  the  hill-side  sallies 
Columns  that  part  and  meet — 
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Thine  is  their  purpose  and  their  destination; 

Thy  stroke  their  guiding  hand, 

Whose  gestures  link  in  close  communication 
Commander  and  command. 

In  kindred  service  shine  thy  torches  flaming 
Above  the  midnight  camps: 

The  dusky  soldier  wondering  sees  them,  shaming 
The  sky’s  remoter  lamps. 

Their  fiery  glow  the  distant  darkness  lighting 
His  simple  spirit  awes, 

And  seems  the  stars  within  their  courses  fighting 
Against  the  slaver’s  cause. 

Yet  safe  thy  secrets;  vain  the  foeman’s  presage 
Of  what  thy  words  portend : 

While  even  the  practiced  flagman  waves  the  message 
He  does  not  comprehend. 


IL 


Thy  work  is  done;  along  Virginia’s  river 
No  more  thy  signal  flies; 

From  Georgia’s  hills  by  night  no  more  the  quiver 
Of  thy  red  torch  shall  rise. 

There  came  a noon  when  from  the  bastions  frowning 
Of  every  fort  and  bay, 

Flung  out  a banner;  hurrying  on  and  crowning 
The  mountains  far  away, 

It  left  undecked  no  hamlet’s  little  steeple 
That  loud  with  joy-bells  rung; 

And  from  the  breasts  of  a too- happy  people 
Its  passion-flowers  were  hung. 

We  knew  its  language;  knew  our  work  was  over; 
And  hailed,  while  ours  we  furled, 

The  only  Flag  whose  sovereign  folds  shall  cover 
Henceforth  our  Western  world. 

It  said:  “For  no  poor  vaunt  of  wide  dominions 
I threw  the  gage  of  war: 

Through  all  the  fearful  fight  my  rosy  pinions 
The  hope  of  ages  bore. 

“ Ye  say  Greece  fought  for  liberty;  her  story 
Still  lights  the  student’s  cheek; 

And  all  her  scenery  seems  a field  of  glory 
From  which  her  heroes  speak. 

“ But  ask  the  Helot,  when  her  banners  floating 
Through  most  pellucid  air, 

Came  home,  o'er  Persian  downfall  gloating, 

How  much  his  race  might  share? 
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44  Rome’s  boasted  standard  righted  wrongs  patrician 
Where’er  its  eagles  flew; 

What  recked  her  haughty  lords  of  .their  condition 
Who  no  prond  lineage  knew? 

44  From  nameless  graves  along  the  blue  JEgean, 

From  Asian  temples  prone, 

From  Roman  hearths  in  buried  hom&  Pompeiian, 
From  Egypt’s  mystic  stone, 

“ I heard  the  voice  of  Time  in  solemn  warning 
Pronounce  the  words  of  ban : 

4 1 build  the  sepulchres  of  nations  scorning 
v The  rights  of  man  as  man/ 

44 1 learned  their  lesson ; not  to  strength  or  beauty 
I pledge  a special  grace; 

No  wider  stretch  of  my  protecting  duty 
To  birth  or  caste  or  race. 

44  As  much  oppressor  as  oppressed  to  better 
I bade  war's  thunders  roll, 

Since  who  has  learned  to  view  unmoved  a fetter 
Has  lost  the  freeman’s  souL 

44  O lowly  worker  in  the  fields  of  cotton, 

Great  king  of  sword  or  pen, 

I yield  you  both,  your  lesser  claims  forgotten, 

The  equal  rights  of  men; 

44  The  old  republic,  purified  and  guided 
As  once  its  founders  planned ; 

To  hold  forever  one  and  undivided 
Our  common  Fatherland; 

4 4 For  this  I fought;  the  nations,  silent,  eying 
The  dreadful  struggle  stood; 

The  land  of  Milton  coldly  blamed,  denying 
The  need  of  war  or  blood. 

44  She  stretched  across  the  ocean  intervening 
No  cordial  hand  of  friend, 

Bnt  said,  4 It  is  an  awful  strife,  whose  meaning 
I do  not  comprehend.' 

44  True,  what  significance  to  her,  whose  treasure 
Were  claims  of  ancient  birth, 

Had  our  great  conflict,  waged  those  claims  to  measure 
By  man’s  intrinsic  worth? 

44  The  cause  in  which  her  Hampden  died  forgetting, 

To  her  the  haughty  pride 
Of  Southern  cavalier,  his  slaves  regretting, 

More  nearly  seemed  allied. 

What  better  proof  than  thus  her  barons  offered, 

That  through  their  present  runs 
The  spirit  that  in  Magna  Charta  proffered 
Small  boon  to  peasants'  sons. 
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“For  well  I hold  my  higher  code  forever 
From  careless  readers  sealed; 

The  Signal  Flag  o£  Liberty  has  never 
Her  symbols  yet  revealed, 

‘‘Unless  to  hearts  of  generous  thoughts  prolific, 

And  they  alone  combine 
The  secret  disk,  the  stroke  hieroglyphic, 

The  hidden  countersign. 

“And  those  in  whom  my  trumpet’s  4oud  appealing 

No  martial  ardor  woke,  * 

Who  listless  saw  my  color-bearer  reeling 
Amidst  the  battle  smoke — 

“ Who  heaped  their  sordid  gains  with  tearless  faces 
Through  scenes  that  angels  thrilled, 

And  shunned  the  broken  ranks  whose  empty  places 
A braver  host  had  filled: 

“To  them  my  bugle  notes  to  combat  calling 
In  foreign  accents  rung ; 

On  their  dull  ears  my  million  voices  falling 
Rehearsed  an  unknown  tongue; 

“But  nobler  souls,  the  heights  of  thought  commanding, 

In  purer  atmosphere, 

Above  the  sulphurous  mists  of  passion  standing, 

Leaned  down  with  words  of  cheer. 

“O  poet,  sage,  whose  broader  view  extending 
Above  the  cloudy  plain, 

Descried  each  hostile  influence  impending, 

With  warnings  not  in  vain! 

“O  woman,  loyal  and  clear-sighted,  merging 
Your  dearest  hopes  in  mine, 

From  lonely  mounts  of  self-forgetting  urging 
Your  sacrifice  divine! 

a 

“Not'  less  your  work  than  theirs  whose  valor  daunted 
The  fiery  front  of  War ; 

And  yours  the  peerless  laurels  only  granted 
To  Freedom’s  Signal  Corps. 

“And  thon,  O mother!  for  a soldier  weeping 
By  far  Potomac  laid, 

Or  distant  Chattahoochee,  swiftly  leaping 
Athwart  its  chestnut  shade, 

“Lament  him  not;  no  love  could  make  immortal 
The  span  that  we  call  life; 

And  never  hero  entered  heavenly  portal 
Through  fields  of  grander  strife; 

“And  glories  brighter  than  heraldic  splendors 
His  kindred’s  house  may  claim : 

That  when  I call  the  roll  of  my  defenders 
My  lips  shall  speak  his  name.** 
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BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,**  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,*’  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FIFTH- 

CHAPTER  I. 

MISS  gwilt’s  diary. 

“ "VTAPLES,  October  10th. — It  is  two  months 

X i to-day  since  I declared  that  I had  closed 
my  Diary,  never  to  open  it  again.  There,  on 
the  leaf  before  this,  are  the  words  in  my  own 
handwriting,  staring  me  in  the  face.  And  here 
am  I,  pen  in  hand,  beginning  a new  page  in 
spite  of  them. 

“ Why  have  I broken  my  resolution  ? Why 
have  I gone  back  to  this  secret  friend  of  my 
wretchedest  and  wickedest  hours?  Because  I 
am  more  friendless  than  ever;  because  I am 
more  lonely  than  ever,  though  my  husband  is 
sitting  writing  in  the  next  room  to  me.  My 
misery  is  a woman’s  misery,  and  it  will  speak — 
here,  rather  than  nowhere ; to  my  second  self, 
in  this  book,  if  I have  no  one  else  to  hear  me. 

“ How  happy  I was  in  the  first  days  that  fol- 
lowed our  marriage,  and  how  happy  I made 
him!  Only  two  months  have  passed,  and  that 
time  is  a by-gone  time  already ! I try  to  think 
of  any  thing  I might  have  said  or  done  wrong- 
ly, on  my  side — of  any  thing  he  might  have  said 
or  done  wrongly,  on  his — and  I can  remember 
nothing  unworthy  of  my  husband,  nothing  un- 
worthy of  myself.  I can  not  even  lay  my  fin- 
ger on  the  day  when  the  cloud  first  rose  between 
us.  I only  know  tfiat  the  cloud  came ; that  he 
felt  it,  and  kept  the  feeling  a secret ; that  I felt 
it,  and  kept  the  feeling  a secret ; that  it  has 
gfbwn  and  darkened  ever  since  that  time ; and 
that  it  is  growing  and  darkening  still,  with  ev- 
ery new  day  that  passes  over  our  heads. 

“ I could  bear  it  if  I loved  him  less  dearly 
than  I do.  I could  conquer  the  misery  of  our 
estrangement  if  he  only  showed  the  change  in 
him  as  brutally  as  other  men  would  show  it. 

“But  this  never  has  happened,  never  will 
happen.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  inflict  suf- 
fering on  others.  Not  a hard  word,  not  a hard 
look,  escapes  him.  It  is  only  at  night,  when  I 
hear  him  sighing  in  his  sleep,  when  I see  him 
dreaming,  in  the  morning  hours,  that  I know 
how  hopelessly  I am  losing  the  love  that  he 
once  felt  for  me.  He  hides,  or  tries  to  hide  it, 
in  the  day,  for  my  sake.  He  is  all  gentleness, 
all  kindness;  but  his  heart  is  not  on  his  lips 
when  he  kisses  roe  now ; his  hand  tells  me  no- 
thing when  it  touches  mine.  Day  after  day  the 
hours  that  he  gives  to  his  hateful  writing  grow 
longer  and  longer;  day  after  day  he  becomes 
more  and  more  silent  in  the  hours  that  he  gives 
to  Me. 

“And  with  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  I 
can  complain  of — nothing  marked  enough  to 
justify  me  in  noticing  it.  His  disappointment 
shrinks  from  all  open  confession ; his  resigna- 


tion collects  itself  by  such  fine  degrees  that  even 
my  watchfulness  fails  to  see  the  growth  of  it. 
Fifty  times  a day  I feel  the  longing  in  me  to 
throw  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  say,  ‘ For 
God’s  sake  do  any  thing  to  me  rather  than  treat 
me  like  this!’  and  fifty  times  a day  the  words 
are  forced  back  into  my  heart  by  the  cruel  con- 
siderateness of  his  conduct,  which  gives  me  no 
excuse  for  speaking  them.  I thought  I had 
suffered  the  sharpest  pain  that  I could  feel  when 
my  first  husband  laid  his  whip  across  my  face. 
I thought  I knew  the  worst  that  despair  could 
do  on  the  day  when  I knew  that  the  other  vil- 
lain, the  meaner  villain  still,  had  deserted  me. 
Live  and  learn.  There  is  sharper  pain  than  I 
felt  under  Waldron’s  whip;  there  is  bitterer 
despair  than  the  despair  I knew  when  Manuel 
deserted  me. 

“Am  I too  old  for  him?  Surely  not  yet! 
Have  1 lost  my  beauty  ? Not  a man  passes  me 
iu  the  street  but  bis  eyes  tell  me  I am  as  hand- 
some as  ever. 

“Ah,  no,  no!  the  secret  lies  deeper  than 
that ! I have  thought  and  thought  about  it  till 
a horrible  fancy  has  taken  possession  of  me.  He 
has  been  noble  and  good  in  his  past  life,  and  I 
have  been  wicked  and  disgraced.  Who  can  tell 
what  a gap  that  dreadful  difference  may  make 
between  us,  unknown  to  him  and  unknown  to 
me?  It  is  folly,  it  is  madness — but  when  I lie 
awake  by  him  in  the  darkness  I ask  myself 
whether  any  unconscious  disclosure  of  the  truth 
escapes  me  in  the  close  intimacy  that  now  unites 
us.  Is  there  an  unutterable  Something  left  by 
the  horror  of  my  past  life  which  clings  invisibly 
to  me  still  ? And  is  he  feeling  the  influence  of 
it,  sensibly,  and  yet  incomprehensibly  to  him- 
self? Oh  me  I is  there  no  purifying  power  in 
such  love  as  mine  ? Are  there  plague-spots  of 
past  wickedness  on  my  heart  which  no  after- 
repentance can  wash  out? 

“ Who  can  tell  ? There  is  something  wrong 
in  our  married  life — I can  only  come  back  to 
that.  There  is  some  adverse  influence  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  I can  trace,  which  is  parting  us  far- 
ther and  farther  from  each  other,  day  by  day. 
Well!  I suppose  I shall  be  hardened  in  time, 
and  learn  to  bear  it. 

“An  open  carriage  has  just  driven  by  my 
window,  with  a nicely-dressed  lady  in  it.  She 
had  her  husband  by  her  side,  and  her  children 
on  the  seat  opposite.  At  the  moment  when  I 
saw  her  she  was  laughing  and  talking  in  high 
spirits — a sparkling,  light-hearted,  happy  wo- 
man. Ah,  my  lady,  when  you  were  a few  years 
younger,  if  you  had  been  left  to  yourself,  and 
thrown  on  the  world  like  me — 

“ October  lltA. — The  eleventh  day  of  the 
month  was  the  day  (two  months  since)  when 
wo  were  married.  He  said  nothing  about  it  to 
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me  when  we  woke,  nor  I to  him.  Bot  I thought  There  he  was,  immersed  body  and  soul  in  his 
I would  make  it  the  occasion,  at  breakfast-time,  hateful  writing!  ‘ Can't  you  give  me  n little 
of  trying  to  winliim  hack.  time  this  morning?'  I asked.  He  got  up  with 

“I  don’t  think  I over  took  such  pains  with  a start.  ‘Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'  He  never 
my  toilet  before  ; I don’t  think  I ever  looked  even  looked  at  me  as  ho  said  the  words.  The 
hotter  than  I looked  when  I went  down  stairs  very  Bound  of  his  voice  told  me  that  all  his  in* 
this  morning.  He  had  breakfasted  bv  himself,  terest  was  centred  in  the  pen  that  he  had  just 
and  l found  a little  slip  of  paper  on  the  table  laid  down.  4 1 see  you  are  occupied,’  I said; 
with  an  apology  written  on  it,  The  post  to  En-  ‘I  don’t  wish  it/  Before  I had  closed  the  door 
gland,  he  said,  went  out  that  day,  and  his  letter  on  him  he  was  hack  at  his  desk.  I have  often 
to  the  newspaper  must  be  finished.  In  his  place  : heard  that  the  wives  of  anthors  have  been  for 
I would  have  let  fifty  posts  go  out  rather  than  j the  most  part  unhappy  women.  And  now  I 
breakfast  without  him.  I went  into  his  room.  I know  why. 
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“ I suppose,  as  I said  yesterday,  I shall  learn 
to  bear  it.  (What  stuff, \ by-the-by,  I seem  to 
have  written  yesterday  2 how  ashamed  I should 
be  if  any  body  saw  it  but  myself!)  I hope  the 
trumpery  newspaper  he  writes  for  won’t  succeed ! 
I hope  his  rubbishing  letter  will  be  well  cut  up 
by  some  other  newspaper  as  soon  as  it  gets  into 
print! 

“ What  am  I to  do  with  myself  all  the  morn- 
ing? I can’t  go  out — it’s  raining.  If  I open  the 
piano,  I shall  disturb  the  industrious  journalist 
who  is  scribbling  in  the  next  room.  Oh  dear ! 
it  was  lonely  enough  in  my  lodging  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  but  how  much  lonelier  it  is  here! 
Shall  I read  ? No ; books  don’t  interest  me ; 
I hate  the  whole  tribe  of  authors.  I think  I 
shall  look  back  through  these  pages,  and  live 
my  life  ever  again  when  I was  plotting  and 
planning,  and  finding  a new  excitement  to  oc- 
cupy me  in  every  new  hour  of  the  day. 

“He  might  have  looked  at  me,  though  he 
was  so  busy  with  his  writing.  He  might  have 
said,  ‘How  nicely  you  are  dressed  this  morn- 
ing ! ’ He  might  have  remembered — never  mind 
what ! All  he  remembers  is  the  newspaper. 

“ Twelve  o'clock . — I have  been  reading  and 
thinking ; and,  thanks  to  my  Diary,  I have  got 
through  an  hour. 

“What  a time  it  was — what  a life  it  was,  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose  2 I wonder  I kept  my  senses. 
It  makes  my  heart  beat,  it  makes  my  face  flush, 
only  to  read  about  it  now ! 

“The  rain  still  falls,  and  the  journalist  still 
scribbles.  I don’t  want  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  that  past  time  over  again.  And  yet,  what 
else  can  I do  ? 

“Supposing — I only  say  supposing — I felt 
now  as  I felt  when  I traveled  to  London  with 
Armadale ; *and  when  I saw  my  way  to  his  life 
as  plainly  as  I saw  the  man  himself  all  through 
the  journey ? 

“ 1 11  go  and  look  out  of  window.  TU  go  and 
count  the  people  as  they  pass  by. 

“A  funeral  has  gone  by,  with  the  penitents 
in  their  black  hoods,  and  the  wax  torches  sput- 
tering in  the  wet,  and  the  little  bell  ringing,  and 
the  priests  droning  their  monotonous  chant.  A 
pleasant  sight  to  meet  me  at  the  window  2 I 
shall  go  back  to  my  Diary. 

“Supposing  I was  not  the  altered  woman 
I am — I only  say  supposing — how  would  the 
Grand  Risk  tl>at  I once  thought  of  running 
look  now  ? I have  married  Midwinter  in  the 
name  that  is  really  his  own.  And  by  doing 
that  I have  taken  the  first  of  those  three  steps 
which  were  once  to  lead  me,  through  Armadale’s 
life,  to  the  fortune  and  the  station  of  Armadale’s 
widow.  No  matter  how  innocent  my  intentions 
might  have  been  at  the  time — and  they  were  in- 
nocent— this  is  one  of  the  unalterable  results  of 
the  marriage.  Well,  having  taken  the  first  step 
then,  whether  I would  or  no — how — (supposing 
I meant  to  take  the  second  step,  which  I don’t) 
— how  would  present  circumstances  stand  to- 
ward me  ? Would  they  warn  me  to  draw  back, 


I wonder  ? or  would  they  encourage  me  to  go 
on? 

“ We  are  living  here  (for  economy’s  sake), 
far  away  from  the  expensive  English  quarter,  in 
a suburb  of  the  city,  on  the  Fortici  side.  We 
have  made  no  traveling  acquaintances  among 
our  own  countrypeople.  Our  poverty  is  against 
us ; Midwinter's  shyness  is  against  us ; and 
(with  the  women)  my  personal  appearance  is 
against  us.  The  men  from  whom  my  husband 
gets  his  information  for  the  newspaper  meet  him 
at  the  cafe,  and  never  come  here.  I discourage 
his  bringing  any  strangers  to  see  me ; for  though 
years  have  passed  since  I was  last  at  Naples,  I 
can  not  be  sure  that  some  of  the  many  people  I 
once  knew  in  this  place  may  not  be  living  stilL 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  (as  the  children’s  story- 
books say)  that  not  a single  witness  has  come 
to  this  house  who  could  declare,  if  any  after- 
inquiry took  place  in  England,  that  Midwinter 
and  I had  been  living  here  as  man  and  wife. 
So  much  for  present  circumstances  as  they  af- 
fect me. 

“ Armadale  next.  Has  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent led  him  to  communicate  with  Thorpe- Am- 
brose ? Has  he  broken  the  conditions  which  the 
major  imposed  on  him,  and  asserted  himself  in 
the  character  of  Miss  Milroy’s  promised  hus- 
band since  I saw  him  last  ? 

“ Nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place.  No 
unforeseen  accident  has  altered  his  position — 
his  tempting  position — toward  myself.  I know 
all  that  has  happened  to  him  since  he  left  En- 
gland, through  the  letters  which  he  writes  to 
Midwinter,  and  which  Midwinter  shows  to 
me. 

“ He  has  been  wrecked,  to  begin  with.  His 
trnmpeiy  little  yacht  has  actually  tried  to  drown 
him,  after  all,  and  has  failed  2 It  happened  (as 
Midwinter  warned  him  it  might  happen  with  so 
small  a vessel)  in  a sudden  storm.  They  were 
blown  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The 
yacht  went  to  pieces,  bnt  the  lives,  and  papers, 
and  so  on,  were  saved.  The  men  have  been 
sent  back  to  Bristol,  with  recommendations  from 
their  master,  which  have  already  got  them  em- 
ployment on  board  an  outward-bound  ship.  And 
the  master  himself  is  on  his  way  here,  after  stop- 
ping first  at  Lisbon,  and  next  at  Gibraltar,  and 
trying  ineffectually  in  both  places  to  supply  him- 
self with  another  vessel.  His  third  attempt  is 
to  be  made  at  Naples,  where  there  is  an  English 
yacht  4 laid  up,'  Os  they  call  it,  to  be  had  for 
sale  or  hire.  He  has  had  no  occasion  to  write 
home  since  the  wreck — for  he  took  away  from 
Coutts’s  the  whole  of  the  largfc  sum  of  money 
lodged  there  for  him,  in  circular  notes.  And 
he  has  felt  no  inclination  to  go  back  to  England 
himself— for,  with  Mr.  Brock  dead.  Miss  Milroy 
at  school,  and  Midwinter  here,  he  has  not  a liv- 
ing  creature,  in  whom  he  is  interested,  to  wel- 
come him  if  he  returned.  To  see  tts,  and  to 
see  the  new  yacht,  are  the  only  two  present  ob- 
jects he  has  in  view.  Midwinter  has  been  ex- 
pecting him  for  a week  past,  and  he  may  walk 
into  this  veiy  room  in  which  I am  writing,  at 
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this  very  moment,  for  all  I know  to  the  con- 
trary. 

44  Tempting  circumstances,  these — with  all 
the  wrongs  I have  suffered  at  his  mother's  hands 
and  at  his,  still  alive  in  my  memory ; with  Miss 
Milroy  confidently  waiting  to  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  his  household  ; with  my  dream  of 
living  happy  and  innocent  in  Midwinter's  love, 
dispelled  forever,  and  with  nothing  left  in  its 
place  to  help  me  against  myself.  I wish  it 
wasn't  raining;  I wish  1 could  go  oat. 

44  Perhaps,  something  may  happen  to  prevent 
Armadale  from  coming  to  Naples?  .When  he 
last  wrote,  he  was  waiting  at  Gibraltar  for  an 
English  steamer  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  to 
bring  him  on  here.  He  may  get  tired  of  wait- 
ing before  the  steamer  comes,  or  he  may  hear 
of  a yacht  at  some  nearer  place  than  this.  A 
little  bird  whispers  in  my  ear  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his 
life,  if  he  breaks  his  engagement  to  join  ns  at 
Naples. 

44  I shall  close  my  Diary  for  to-day,  and  oc- 
cupy myself  with  something  else.  What  shall 
it  be  ? My  dressing-case — I will  put  my  dress- 
ing-case tidy,  and  polish  up  the  few  little  things 
in  it  which  my  misfortunes  have  still  left  in  my 
possession. 

“ I have  shut  up  the  dressing-case  again.  The 
first  thing  I found  in  it  was  Armadale's  shabby 
present  to  me  on  my  marriage — the  rubbishing 
little  ruby  ring.  That  irritated  me  to  begin 
with.  The  second  thing  that  turned  up  was  my 
bottle  of  Drops.  I caught  myself  measuring  the 
doses  with  my  eye,  and  calculating  how  many 
of  them  would  be  enough  to  take  a living  creat- 
ure over  the  border-land  between  sleep  and 
death.  Why  I should  have  locked  the  dressing- 
case  in  a fright  before  I had  quite  completed 
my  calculation  I don’t  know — but  I did  lock  it. 
And  here  I am  back  again  at  my  Diary,  with 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  write  about. 
Oh,  the  weary  day ! the  weary  day  1 Will  no- 
thing happen  to  excite  me  a little  in  this  horri- 
ble place? 

“ October  12 th. — The  all-important  letter  to  the 
newspaper  was  dispatched  by  the  post  last  night. 
I was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  I might  be 
honored  by  having  some  of  his  spare  attention  i 
bestowed  on<mc  to-day.  Nothing  of  the  sort! 
He  had  a restless  night,  after  all  his  writing, 
and  got  up  with  his  head  aching,  and  his  spirits 
miserably  depressed.  When  he  is  in  this  state, 
his  favorite  remedy  is  to  return  to  his  old  vaga- 
bond habits,  and  go  roaming  away  by  himself 
nobody  knows  where.  He  went  through  the 
form  this  morning  (knowing  I had  no  riding- 
habit)  of  offering  to  hire  a little  broken-kneed 
brute  of  a pony  for  me,  in  case  I wished  to  ac- 
company him ! I preferred  remaining  at  home. 

I will  have  a handsome  horse  and  a handsome 
habit,  or  I won't  ride  at  all.  He  went  away, 
without  attempting  to  persuade  me  to  change 
my  mind.  I wouldn't  have  changed  it  of  coarse  j 


but  he  might  have  tried  to  persuade  me  all  the 
same. 

“ I can 'open  the  piano  in  his  absence — that 
is  one  comfort.  And  I am  in  a fine  humor  for 
playing — that  is  another.  There  is  a sonata  of 
Beethoven's  (I  forget  the  number)  which  al- 
ways suggests  to  me  the  agony  of  lost  spirits 
in  a place  of  torment.  Come,  my  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  take  me  among  the  lost  spirits  this 
morning  1 

44  October  18 th. — Our  windows  look  out  on  the 
sea.  At  noon  to-day  we  saw  a steamer  coming 
in  with  the  English  flag  flying.  Midwinter  has 
gone  to  the  port,  on  the  chance  that  this  may 
be  the  vessel  from  Gibraltar,  with  Armadale  on 
board. 

44  Two  o'clock. — It  is  the  vessel  from  Gibral- 
tar. Armadale  has  kept  his  engagement  to  join 
us  at  Naples.  Half  an  hour  since  he  walked 
into  the  room — having  contrived  to  miss  Mid- 
winter in  his  usual  blundering  way.  The  first 
two  questions  he  asked  me,  after  we  had  shaken 
hands,  were  whether  I had  heard  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  and  whether  I could  tell  him  any  news 
of  Miss  Milroy. 

I 

*4  October  16 th. — Two  days  missed  out  of  my 
Diary ! I can  hardly  tell  why,  unless  it  is  that 
Armadale  irritates  me  beyond  all  endurance. 
The  mere  sight  of  him  takes  me  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  I fancy  I must  have  been  afraid  of 
what  I might  write  about  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  days,  if  I indulged  myself  in  the 
dangerous  luxury  of  opening  these  pages. 

44  This  morning  I am  afraid  of  nothing — and 
I take  up  my  pen  again  accordingly. 

4 ‘Is  there  any  limit,  I wonder,  to  the  brutish 
stupidity  of  some  men  ? I thought  I had  dis- 
covered Armadale's  limit  when  I was  his  neigh- 
bor in  Norfolk ; but  my  later  experience  at  Na- 
ples shows  me  that  I was  wrong.  He  is  perpet- 
ually in  and  out  of  this  house  (crossing  over  to 
us  in  a boat  from  the  hotel  at  Santa  Lucia,  where 
he  sleeps) ; and  he  has  exactly  two  subjects  of 
conversation — the  yacht  for  sale  in  the  harbor 
here,  and  Miss  Milroy.  Yes ! he  selects  mb  as 
the  confidante  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
major's  daughter!  ‘It’s  so  nice  to  talk  to  a 
woman  about  it !'  That  is  all  the  apology  he 
has  thought  it  necessaiy  to  make  for  appealing 
to  my  sympathies — my  sympathies ! — on  the  sub- 
ject of ‘his  darling  Neelie,'  fifty  times  a day. 
He  is  evidently  persuaded  (if  he  thinks  about  it 
at  all)  that  I have  forgotten,  as  completely  as 
he  has  forgotten,  all  that  once  passed  between 
us,  when  I was  first  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.  Such 
an  utter  want  of  the  commonest  delicacy  and 
the  commonest  tact,  in  a creature  who  is,  to  all 
appearance,  possessed  of  a skin  and  not  a hide, 
and  who  does,  unless  my  ears  deceive  me,  talk 
and  not  bray,  is  really  quite  incredible  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it.  But  it  is,  for  all  that, 
quite  true.  He  asked  me — he  actually  asked 
me,  last  night — how  many  hundreds  a year  the 
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wife  of  a rich  man  could  spend  on  her  dress. 
4 Don’t  put  it  too  low,*  the  idiot  added,  with  his 
intolerable  grin.  ‘Neelie  shall  be  orte  of  the 
best-dressed  women  in  England  when  I have 
married  her.’  And  this  to  me,  after  having 
had  him  at  my  feet,  and  then  losing  him  again 
through  Miss  Milroy ! This  to  me,  with  an  al- 
paca gown  on,  and  a husband  whose  income 
mast  be  helped  by  a newspaper  1 

44  I had  better  not  dwell  on  it  any  longer.  I 
had  better  think  and  write  of  something  else. 

44  The  yacht — as  a relief  from  hearing  about 
Miss  Milroy,  I declare  the  yacht  in  the  harbor 
is  quite  an  interesting  subject  to  me  1 She  (the 
men  call  a vessel  4 She and  I suppose  if  the 
women  took  an  interest  in  such  things,  they 
would  call  a vessel  4 He’) ; she  is  a beautiful 
model ; and  her  4 top-sides’  (whatever  they  may 
be)  are  especially  distinguished  by  being  built 
of  mahogany.  But,  with  these  merits,  she  has 
the  defect,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  old — 
which  is  a sad  drawback — and  the  crew  and  the 
sailing-master  have  been  ‘paid  off,’  and  sent 
home  to  England — which  is  additionally  dis- 
tressing. Still,  if  a new  crew  and  a new  sailing- 
master  can  be  picked  up  here,  such  a beautiful 
creature  (with  all  her  drawbacks)  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  might  answer  to  hire  her  for  a 
cruise,  and  to  see  how  she  behaves.  (If  she  is 
of  my  mind,  her  behavior  will  rather  astonish 
her  new  master!)  The  cruise  will  determine 
what  faults  she  has,  and  what  repairs,  through 
the  unlucky  circumstance  of  her  age,  she  really 
stands  in  need  of.  And  then  it  will  be  time  to 
settle  whether  to  buy  her  outright  or  not.*  Such 
is  Armadale’s  conversation,  when  he  is  not  talk- 
ing of  4 his  darling  Neelie.’  And  Midwinter, 
who  can  steal  no  time  from  bis  newspaper-work 
for  his  wife,  can  steal  hours  for  his  friend,  'and 
can  offer  them  unreservedly  to  my  irresistible 
rival,  the  new  yacht.  v 

“I  shall  write  no  more  to-day.  If  so  lady- 
like a person  as  I am  could  feel  a tigerish  tin- 
gling all  over  her  to  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers, 
I should  suspect  myself  of  being  in  that  condi- 
tion at  the  present  moment.  But,  with  my  man- 
ners and  accomplishments,  the  thing  is,  of 
coarse,  out  of  the  question.  We  all  know  that 
a laejy  has  no  passions. 

44  October  17/A. — A letter  for  Midwinter  this 
morning  from  the  slave-owners — I mean  the 
newspaper-people  in  London — which  has  set 
him  at  work  again  harder  than  ever.  A visit 
at  iancheon-time,  and  another  visit  at  dinner- 
time from  Armadale.  Conversation  at  lnncheon 
about  the  yacht.  Conversation  at  dinner  about 
Miss  Milroy.  I have  been  honored,  in  regard 
to  that  young  lady,  by  an  invitation  to  go  with 
Armadale  to-morrow  to  the  Toledo,  and  help 
him  to  buy  some  presents  for  the  beloved  object. 
I didn’t  fly  out  at  him — I only  made  an  exense. 
Can  words  express  the  astonishment  I feel  at 
my  own  patience  ? No  words  can  express  it. 

44  October  18/A. — Armadale  came  to  breakfast 


this  morning,  by  way  of  catching  Midwinter  be- 
fore he  shuts  himself  up  over  his  work. 

44  Conversation  the  same  as  yesterday’s  con- 
versation at  lunch.  Armadale  has  made  his 
bargain  with  the  agent  for  hiring  the  yacht. 
The  agent  (compassionating  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  language)  has  helped  him  to  find  an  in- 
terpreter, but  can’t  help  him  to  find  a crew. 
The  interpreter  is  civil  and  willing,  bat  doesn't 
understand  the  sea.  Midwinter’s  assistance  is 
indispensable ; and  Midwinter  is  requested  (and 
consents !)  to  work  harder  than  ever,  so  as  to 
make  time  for  helping  his  friend.  When  the 
crew  is  formed,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
vessel  are  to  be  tried  by  a cruise  to  Sicily,  with 
Midwinter  on  board  to  give  his  opinion.  Last- 
ly (in  case  she  should  feel  lonely),  the  ladies’ 
cabin  is  most  obligingly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Midwinter’s  wife.  All  this  was  settled  at  the 
breakfast-table ; and  it  ended  with  one  of  Ar- 
madale’s neatly-turned  compliments,  addressed 
to  myself : 4 1 mean  to  take  Neelie  sailing  with 
me  when  we  are  married.  And  you  have  such 
good  taste,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  every 
thing  the  ladies’  cabin  wants  between  that  time 
and  this.’ 

44  If  some  women  bring  such  men  as  this  into 
the  world,  ought  other  women  to  allow  them  to 
live  ? It  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I think  not. 

44  What  maddens  me  is  to  see,  as  I do  see 
plainly,  that  Midwinter  finds  in  Armadale’s 
company,  and  in  Armadale’s  new  yacht,  a ref- 
uge from  me.  He  is  always  in  better  spirits 
when  Armadale  is  nere.  He  forgets  me  in  Ar- 
madale almost  as  completely  as  be  forgets  me 
in  his  work.  And  I bear  it ! Oh,  what  a pat- 
tern wife,  what  an  excellent  Christian  I am  I 

44  October  19/A. — Nothing  new.  Yesterday 
over  again. 

44  October  20/A. — One  piece  of  news.  Mid- 
winter is  suffering  from  nervous  headache,  and 
is  working  in  spite  of  it,  to  make  time  for  bis 
holiday  with  his  friend. 

44  October  21s/. — Midwinter  is  worse.  An- 
gry and  wild  and*  unapproachable,  after  bad 
nights,  and  two  uninterrupted  days  at  his  desk. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  he  would  take 
the  warning,  and  leave  off.  But  nothing  warns 
him  now.  He  is  still  working  as  hard  as  ever 
for  Armadale’s  sake.  How  much  longer  will 
my  patience  last  ? 

44  October  22dL — Signs,  last  night,  that  Mid- 
winter is  taxing  hts  brains  beyond  what  his 
brains  will  bear.  When  he  did  fall  asleep  he 
was  frightfully  restless,  groaning  and  talking 
and  grinding  his  teeth.  From  some  of  the 
words  I heard  he  seemed  at  one  time  to  be 
dreaming  of  his  life  when  he  was  a boy,  roam- 
ing the  country  with  the  dancing  dogs.  At  an- 
other time  he  was  back  again  with  Armadale, 
imprisoned  all  night  on  the  wrecked  ship.  To- 
ward the  early  morning  hours  he  grew  quieter. 
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I fell  asleep ; and,  waking  after  a short  inter- 1 
val,  found  myself  alone.  My  first  glance  round 
showed  me  a light  burning  in  Midwinter’s  dress- 
ing-room. I rose  softly,  and  went  to  look  at 
him. 

44  He  was  seated  in  the  great,  ngly,  old-fash- 
ioned chair,  which  I ordered  to  be  removed  into 
the  dressing-room  out  of  the  way  when  we  first 
came  here.  His  head  lay  back,  and  one  of  his 
hands  hung  listlessly  over  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
the  other  hand  was  on  his  lap.  I stole  a little 
nearer,  and  saw  that  exhaustion  had  overpow- 
ered him  while  he  was  either  reading  or  writing 
— for  there  were  books,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on 
the  table  before  him.  What  had  he  got  up  to 
do  secretly  at  that  hour  of  the  morning?  I 
looked  closer  at  the  papers  on  the  table.  They 
were  all  neatly  folded  (as  he  usually  keeps 
them),  with  one  exception — and  that  exception, 
lying  open  on  the  rest,  was  Mr.  Brock’s  letter. 

“ I looked  round  at  him  again,  after  making 
this  discovery,  and  then  noticed  for  the  first  time 
another  written  paper  lying  under  the  hand  that 
rested  on  his  lap.  There  was  no  moving  it  away 
without  the  risk  of  waking  him.  Part  of  the 
open  manuscript,  however,  was  not  covered  by 
his  hand.  I looked  at  it  to  see  what  he  had 
secretly  stolen  away  to  read  besides  Mr.  Brock’s 
letter — and  made  out  enough  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  the  Narrative  of  Armadale’s  dream. 

44  That  second  discovery  sent  mo  back  at  once 
to  my  bed — with  something  serious  to  think  of. 

4 ‘Traveling  through  France,  on  our  way  to 
this  place.  Midwinter’s  shyness  was  conquered 
for  once  by  a very  pleasant  man — an  Irish  doc- 
tor— whom  we  met  in  the  railway  carriage,  and 
who  quite  insisted  on  being  friendly  and  sociable 
with  us  all  through  the  day’s  journey.  Finding 
that  Midwinter  was  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  our  traveling  companion  warned  him 
not  to  pass  too  many  hours  together  at  his  desk. 

4 Your  face  tells  me  more  than  you  think,’  the 
doctor  said.  4 If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  over- 
work your  brain  you  will  feel  it  sooner  than 
most  men.  When  you  find  your  nerves  playing 
you  strange  tricks  don’t  neglect  this  warning — 
drop  your  pen.’ 

44  After  my  last  night’s  discovery  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, it  looks  as  if  Midwinter’s  nerves  were 
beginning  already  to  justify  the  doctor’s  opinion 
of  them.  If  one  of  the  tricks  they  are  playing 
him  is  the  trick  of  tormenting  him  again  with 
his  old  superstitious  terrors,  there  will  be  a 
change  in  our  lives  here  before  long.  I shall  wait 
curiously  to  see  whether  the  convictions  that  we 
two  are  destined  to  bring  fatal  danger  to  Arma- 
dale takes  possession  of  Midwinter’s  mind  once 
more.  If  it  does,  I know  what  will  happen. 
He  will  not  stir  a step  toward  helping  his  friend 
to  find  a crew  for  his  yacht ; and  he  will  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  sail  with  Armadale,  or  to  let  me 
sail  with  him,  on  the  trial  cruise. 

44  October  23 d. — Mr.  Brock’s  letter  has,  ap- 
parently, not  lost  its  influence  yet,  Midwinter  is 
working  again  to-day,  and  is  as  anxious  as  ever 


for  the  holiday-time  that  he  is  to  pass  with  his 
friend. 

44  Two  o'clock . — Armadale  here  as  usual ; ea- 
ger to  know  when  Midwinter  will  be  at  his  serv- 
ice. No  definite  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion yet — seeing  that  it  all  depends  on  Midwin- 
ter’s capacity  to  continue  at  his  desk.  Armadale 
Bat  down  disappointed— he  yawned,  and  put  his 
great  clumsy  hands  in  his  pockets.  I took  up 
a book.  The  brute  didn't  understand  that  I 
wanted  to  be  left  alone ; he  began  again  on  the 
unendurable  subject  of  Miss  Milroy,  and  of  all 
the  fine  -things  she  was  to  have  when  he  married 
her.  Her  own  riding  horse;  her  own  pony- 
carriage  ; her  own  beautiful  little  sitting-room 
up  stairs  at  the  great  house,  and  so  on.  All 
that  I might  have  had  once  Miss  Milroy  is  to 
have  it  now — if  I let  her . 

44  Six  o'clock . — More  of  the  everlasting  Arma- 
dale ! Half  an  hoar  since  Midwinter  came  in 
from  his  writing,  giddy  and  exhausted.  I had 
been  pining  all  day  for  a little  music,  and  I knew 
they  were  giving  Nonna  at  the  theatre  here.  It 
struck  me  that  an  hoar  or  two  at  the  opera  might 
do  Midwinter  good  as  well  as  me ; and  I said, 

4 Why  not  take  a box  at  the  San  Carlo  to-night?’ 
He  answered  in  a dull,  uninterested  manner, 
that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  a box. 
Armadale  was  present,  and  flourished  his  well- 
filled  purse  in  his  usuftl  insufferable  way.  4 I'm 
rich  enoagh,  old  boy,  and  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.’  With  those  words  he  took  up  his  hat, 
and  trampled  out  on  his  great  elephant’s  feet,  to 
get  the  box.  I looked  after  him  from  the  win- 
dow as  he  went  down  the  street.  4 Your  wid- 
ow, with  her  twelve  hundred  a year,’  I thought 
to  myself,  4 might  take  a box  at  the  San  Carlo 
whenever  she  pleased,  without  being  beholden 
to  any  body.’  The  empty-headed  wretch  whis-  f 
tied  as  he  went  his  way  to  the  theatre,  and  tossed 
his  loose  silver  magnificently  to  every  beggar 
who  ran  after  him. 

4 4 Midnight. — I am  alone  again  at  last.  Have 
I nerve  enough  to  write  the  history  of  this  terri- 
ble evening,  just  as  it  has  passed  ? I have  nerve 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  turn  to  a new  leaf,  and 
try  • 


CHAPTER  II. 
the  DiAJiY — continued. 

44  We  went  to  the  San  Carlo.  Armadale’s 
stupidity  showed  itself,  even  in  such  a simple 
matter  as  taking  a box.  He  had  confounded 
an  opera  with  a play,  and  had  chosen  a box 
close  to  the  stage,  with  the  idea  that  one's  chief 
object  at  a musical  performance  is  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  singers  as  plainly  as  possible ! For- 
tunately for  our  ears,  Bellini  s lovely  melodies 
are  for  the  most  part  tenderly  and  delicately 
accompanied — or  the  orchestra  might  have  deaf- 
ened us. 
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“ I sat  back  in  the  box  at  first,  well  out  of 
sight;  for  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
some  of  my  old  friends  of  former  days  at  Naples 
might  not  be  in  the  theatre.  But  the  eweet  mu- 
sic gradually  tempted  me  out  of  my  seclusion. 
I was  so  charmed  and  interested  that  I leaned 
forward  without  knowing  it,  and  looked  at  the 
stage. 

“I  was  made  awai'e  of  my  own  imprudence 
by  a discovery  which,  for  the  moment,  literally 
chilled  my  blood.  One  of  the  singers  among 
the  chorus  of  Druids  was  looking  at  me,  while 
he  sang  with  the  rest.  His  head  was  disguised 
in  the  long  white  hair,  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  completely  covered  with  the  flowing 
white  beard,  proper  to  the  character.  But  the 
eyes  with  which  he  looked  at  me  were  the  eyes 
of  the  one  man  on  earth  whom  I have  most  rea- 
son to  dread  were  seeing  again — Manuel ! 

“ If  it  had  not  been  for  my  smelling-bottle,  I 
believe  I should  have  lost  my  senses.  As  it 
was  I drew  back  again  into  the  shadow.  Even 
Armadale  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  me ; he, 
as  well  as  Midwinter,  asked  if  I was  ill.  I said 
I felt  the  heat,  but  hoped  I should  be  better 
presently — and  then  leaned  back  in  the  box, 
and  tried  to  rally  my  courage.  I succeeded  in 
recovering  self-possession  enough  to  be  able  to 
look  again  at  the  stage  (without  showing  my- 
self) the  next  time  the  chorus  appeared.  There 
was  the  man  again ! But  to  my  infinite  relief 
he  never  once  looked  toward  our  box  a second 
time.  This  welcome  indifference  on  his  part 
helped  to  satisfy  me  that  I had  seen  an  ex- 
traordinary accidental  resemblance,  and  nothing 
more.  I still  held  to  this  conclusion,  after  hav- 
ing had  leisure  to  think;  but  my  mind  would 
be  more  completely  at  ease  than  it  is  if  I had 
seen  the  rest  of  the  man’s  face,  without  the  stage 
disguises  that  hid  it  from  all  investigation. 

“When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  there 
was  a tiresome  ballet  to  be  performed  (according 
to  the  absurd  Italian  custom)  before  the  opera 
went  on.  Though  I had  got  over  my  first  fright, 
I had  been  far  too  seriously  startled  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  theatre.  I dreaded  all  sorts  of 
impossible  accidents ; and  when  Midwinter  and 
Armadale  put  the  question  to  me  I told  them  I 
was  not  well  enough  to  stay  through  the  rest  of 
the  performance. 

41  At  the  door  of  the  theatre  Armadale  pro- 
posed to  say  good-night.  But  Midwinter — evi- 
dently dreading  the  evening  with  me — asked  him 
to  come  back  to  supper,  if  I had  no  objection. 
I said  the  necessary  words,  and  we  all  three  re- 
turned together  to  this  house. 

“Ten  minutes  quiet  in  my  own  room  (assist- 
ed by  a little  dose  of  Eau-de-Cologne  and  water) 
restored  me  to  myself.  I joined  the  men  at  the 
supper-table.  They  received  my  apologies  for 
tAking  them  away  from  the  opera,  with  the  com- 
plimentary assurance  that  I had  not  cost  either 
of  them  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  own  pleas- 
ure. Midwinter  declared  that  he  was  too  com- 
pletely worn  out  to  care  for  any  thing  but  the 
two  great  blessings  unattainable  at  the  theatre, 


of  quiet  and  fresh  air.  Armadale  said — with  an 
Englishman’s  exasperating  pride  in  his  own  stu- 
pidity wherever  a matter  of  Art  is  concerned — 
that  he  couldn’t  make  head  or  tail  of  the  per- 
formance. The  principal  disappointment,  he 
was  good  enough  to  add,  was  mine,  for  I evi- 
dently understood  foreign  music  and  enjoyed  it. 
Ladies  generally  did.  His  darling  little  Neelie — 

“ I was  in  no  humor  to  be  persecuted  with 
his  ‘Darling  Neelie,’  after  what  I had  gone 
through  at  the  theatre.  It  might  have  been 
the  irritated  state  of  my  nerves,  or  it  might  have 
been  the  Eau-de-Cologne  flying  to  my  head, 
but  the  bare  mention  of  the  girl  seemed  to  set 
me  in  a flame.  I tried  to  turn  Armadale’s  at- 
tention in  the  direction  of  the  supper-table.  He 
was  much  obliged,  but  he  had  no  appetite  for 
more.  I offered  him  wine  next — the  wine  of  the 
country,  which  is  all  that  our  poverty  allows  us 
to  place  on  our  table.  He  was  much  obliged 
again.  The  foreign  wine  was  very  little  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  foreign  music ; but  he 
would  take  some  because  I asked  him ; and 
he  would  drink  my  health  in  the  old-fashioned 
way — with  his  best  wishes  for  the  happy  time 
when  we  should  all  meet  again  at  Thorpe- Am- 
brose, and  when  there  would  be  a mistress  to 
welcome  me  at  the  great  house. 

“ Was  he  mad  to  persist  in  this  way  ? No ; 
his  face  answered  for  him  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  making  himself  particularly 
agreeable  to  me. 

“I  looked  at  Midwinter.  He  might  hare 
seen  some  reason  for  interfering  to  change  the 
conversation  if  he  had  looked  at  me  in  return. 
But  he  sat  silent  in  his  chair,  irritable  and  over- 
worked, with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  thinking. 

“ I got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  Still 
impenetrable  to  a sense  of  his  own  clumsiness, 
Armadale  followed  me.  If  I had  been  strong 
enough  to  toss  him  out  of  the  window  into  the 
sea  I should  certainly  have  done  it  that  moment. 
Not  being  strong  enough  I looked  steadily  at  the 
view  over  the  bay,  and  gave  him  a hint,  the  broad- 
est and  rudest  I could  think  of,  to  go. 

“ ‘A  lovely  night  for  a walk,’  I said,  ‘if  you 
are  tempted  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel.’ 

“ I doubt  if  he  heard  me.  At  any  rate  I pro- 
duced no  sort  of  effect  on  him.  He  stood  star- 
ing sentimentally  at  tfie  moonlight,  and — there 
is  really  no  other  word  to  express  it — blew  a 
sigh.  I felt  a presentiment  of  what  was  com- 
ing, unless  I stopped  his  mouth  by  speaking  first. 

“‘With  all  your  fondness  for  England,’  I 
said,  ‘you  must  own  that  we  have  no  such 
moonlight  as  that  at  home.’ 

“ He  looked  at  me  vacantly  and  blew  another 
sigh. 

“ ‘I  wonder  whether  it’s  as  fine  to-night  in 
England  as  it  is  here?*  he  said.  ‘I  wonder 
whether  my  dear  little  girl  at  home  is  looking 
at  the  moonlight  and  thinking  of  me  ?’ 

“ I could  endure  it  no  longer.  I flew  out  at 
him  at  last. 

“‘Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Armadale  1’  I ex- 
claimed, ‘ is  there  only  one  subject  worth  men- 
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turning,  in  the  narrow  little  world  yon  live  in  ? 
1’ra  sick  to  death  of  Miss  Milroy.  Do  pray  talk 
of  something  else  I’ 

“His  great  broad  stnpid  face  colored  np  to 
the  roots  of  his  hideous  yellow  hair.  ‘I  beg 
your  pardon,1  he  stammered,  with  a kind  of 
sulky  surprise.  4 1 didn’t  suppose — * He  stopped 
confusedly,  and  looked  from  me  to  Midwinter. 
I understood  what  the  look  meant.  4 1 didn’t 
suppose  she  could  be  jealous  of  Miss  Milroy  aft- 
er marrying  you  /*  That — I am  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  it — that  is  what  he  would  have  said  to 
Midwinter  if  I had  left  them  alone  together  in 
the  room. 

44  As  it  was.  Midwinter  had  heard  us.  Be- 
fore I could  speak  again — before  Armadale  could 
add  another  word — ho  finished  his  friend’s  un- 
completed sentence  in  a tone  that  I now  heard, 
and  with  a look  that  I now  saw,  for  the  first 
time. 

44  4 You  didn’t  suppose,  Allan,’  he  said,  4 that 
a lady’s  temper  could  be  so  easily  provoked.’ 

44  The  first  bitter  word  of  irony,  the  first  hard 
look  of  contempt  I had  ever  had  from  him. 
And  Armadale  the  cause  of  it ! 

44  My  anger  suddenly  left  me.  Something 
came  in  its  place  which  steadied  me  in  an  in- 
stant, and  took  me  silently  out  of  the  room. 

44 1 sat  down  alone.  I had  a few  minutes  of 
thought  with  myself,  which  I don’t  choose  to  put 
into  words,  even  in  these  secret  pages.  I got 
up  and  unlocked — never  mind  what.  I went 
round  to  Midwinter’s  side  of  the  bed  and  took 
— no  matter  what  I took.  The  last  thing  I did 
before  I left  my  room  was  to  look  at  my  watch. 
It  was  half  past  ten — Armadale’s  usual  time  for 
leaving  us.  I went  back  at  once  and  joined  the 
two  men  again. 

44 1 approached  Armadale  good-humoredly, 
and  said  to  him — 

44  No ! It  makes  my  head  burn,  and  sets  my 
hands  trembling  again  to  think  of  it.  Reckless 
as  I am  now  about  the  future,  still  I can’t  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  recall  what  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  next  hour — the  hour  between  half 
past  ten  and  half  past  eleven.  Can  I take  up 
my  story  again,  I wonder,  at  the  time  when  Ar- 
madale had  left  us  ? Can  I tell  what  took  place 
between  Midwinter  and  me  in  our  own  room  ? 
Why  should  I try  ? There  is  no  fear  of  my  for- 
getting  such  words  as  we  said  to  each  other  to- 
night. Why  agitate  myself  by  writing  them 
down  ? I don’t  know ! Why  do  I keep  a di-  j 
ary  at  all  ? Why  did  the  clever  thief  the  other 
day  (in  the  English  newspapers)  keep  the  very 
thing  to  convict  him,  in  the  shape  of  a record  of 
every  thing  he  stole?  Why«are  we  not  perfectly 
reasonable  in  all  that  we  do  ? Why  am  I not  al- 
ways on  my  guard,  and  never  inconsistent  with 
myself,  like  a wicked  character  in  a novel? 
Why?  why?  why? 

44 1 don’t  care  why  I I must  write  down  what 
happened  between  Midwinter  and  me  to-night 
because  I must.  There’s  a reason  that  nobody 
can  answer — myself  included. 

♦ • * • * * 
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44  It  was  half  past  eleven.  I had  put  on  my 
dressing-gown  and  had  just  sat  down  to  arrange 
my  hair  for  the  night,  when  I was  surprised  by  a 
knock  at  the  door — and  Midwinter  came  in. 

4 4 He  was  frightfully  pale.  His  eyes  looked 
at  me  with  a terrible  despair  in  them.  He  never 
answered  when  I expressed  my  surprise  at  his 
coming  in  so  much  sooner  than  usual ; he 
wouldn’t  even  tell  me,  when  I asked  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  was  ill.  Pointing  peremptorily  to 
the  chair  from  which  I had  risen  on  his  entering 
the  room,  he  told  me  to  sit  down  again ; and 
then  after  a moment,  added  these  words: — 4 1 
have  something  serious  to  say  to  you.’ 

44 1 thought  of  what  had  happened  between 
the  half  hour  past  ten  and  the  half  hour  past 
eleven — and  the  deadly  sickness  of  terror,  which 
I never  felt  at  the  time,  came  upon  me  now.  I 
felt  his  influence  exactly  as  I felt  it  on  the  night 
when  we  were  alone  together  at  Thorpe- Am- 
brose, on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  I sat  down 
again,  as  I had  been  told,  without  speaking  to 
him,  and  without  looking  at  him. 

44  He  took  a turn  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
then  came  and  stood  over  me. 

44  4 If  Allan  comes  here  to-morrow,’  he  began, 
‘and  if  you  see  him — * . 

“His  voice  faltered  and  he  said  no  more. 
There  was  some  dreadful  grief  at  his  heart  that 
was  trying  to  master  him.  But  there  are  times 
when  his  will  is  a will  of  iron.  He  took  anoth- 
er turn  in  the  room  and  crushed  it  down.  He 
came  back  and  stood  over  me  again. 

“‘When  Allan  comes  here  to-morrow,*  he 
resumed,  4 let  him  come  into  my  room,  if  he 
wants  to  see  me.  I shall  tell  him  that  I find  it 
impossible  to  finish  the  work  I now  have  on  hand 
as  soon  as  I had  hoped,  and  that  he  must,  there- 
fore, arrange  to  find  a crew  for  the  yacht  without 
any  assistance  on  my  part.  If  he  comes  in  his  dis- 
appointment to  appeal  to  you,  give  him  no  hope 
of  my  being  free  in  time  to  help  him  if  he  waits. 
Encourage  him  to  take  the  best  assistance  he 
can  get  from  strangers,  and  to  set  about  man- 
ning the  yacht  without  any  further  delay.  The 
more  occupation  he  has  to  keep  him  away  from 
this  house,  and  the  less  you  encourage  him  to 
stay  here,  if  he  docs  come,  the  better  I shall  be 
pleased.  Don’t  forget  that,  and  don’t  forget  one 
last  direction  which  I have  now  to  give  you. 
When  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea,  and  when  Al- 
lan invites  us  to  sail  with  him,  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  should  positively  decline  to  go.  He  will  try 
to  make  you  change  your  mind — for  I shall  of 
course  decline,  on  my  side,  to  leave  you  in  this 
strange  house  and  in  this  foreign  country,  by 
yourself.  No  matter  what  he  says,  let  nothing 
persuade  you  to  alter  your  decision.  Refuse, 
positively  and  finally  1 Refuse,  I insist  on  it, 
to  set  your  foot  on  the  new  yacht !’ 

44  He  ended  quietly  and  firmly — with  no  falter- 
ing in  his  voice,  and  no  signs  of  hesitation  or  re- 
lenting in  his  face.  The  sense  of  surprise  which 
I might  otherwise  have  felt  at  the  strange  words 
he  had  addressed  to  me  was  lost  in  the  sense  of 
relief  that  they  brought  to  my  mind.  The  dread 
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of  those  othei • words  that  I had  expected  to  hear 
from  him  left  me  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
I could  look  at  him — I could -speak  to  him  once 
more. 

“‘You  may  depend,’  I answered,  ‘on  my 
doing  exactly  what  you  order  me  to  do.  Must 
I obey  you  blindly  ? Or  may  I know  your  rea- 
son for  the  extraordinary  directions  you  have 
just  given  to  me?’ 

“ His  face  darkened,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  my  dressing-table  with  a heavy, 
hopeless  sigh. 

“ ‘ You  may  know  the  reason,*  he  said,  ‘ if 
you  wish  it.’  He  waited  a little  and  consid- 
ered. ‘ You  have  a right  to  know  the  reason,’ 
he  returned,  ‘ for  you  yourself  are  concerned  in 
it.’  He  waited  a little  again,  and  again  went 
on.  ‘ I can  only  explain  the  strange  request  I 
have  just  made  to  you  in  one  way,’  he  said.  ‘ I 
can  only  make  myself  understood  by  recalling 
what  happened  in  the  next  room,  before  Allan 
left  us  to-night.’ 

“ He  looked  at  me  with  a strange  mixture  of  ex- 
pressions in  his  face.  At  one  moment  I thought 
lie  felt  pity  for  me.  At  another  it  seemed  more 
like  horror  of  me.  I began  to  feel  frightened 
again ; I waited  for  his  jiext  words  in  silence. 

“ ‘I  know  that  I have  been  working  too  hard 
lately,’  he  went  on,  ‘and  that  my  nerves  are 
sadly  shaken.  It  is  possible,  in  the  state  I am 
in  now,  that  I may  have  unconsciously  misinter- 
preted or  distorted  the  circumstances  that  really 
took  place.  You  will  do  me  a favor  if  you  will 
test  my  recollection  of  what  has  happened  by 
your  own.  If  my  fancy  has  exaggerated  any 
thing,  if  my  memory  is  playing  me  false  any 
where,  I entreat  you  to  stop  me,  and  tell  me  of 
it.  No  words  can  say  what  a relief  it  would  be 
to  my  mind  if  you  could  satisfy  me  that  I have 
deluded  myself,  in  any  important  respect,  as  to 
what  took  place  in  the  other  room  an  hour 
since.’ 

‘ ‘ I commanded  myself  sufficiently  to  ask  what 
the  circumstances  were  to  which  he  referred, 
and  in  what  way  I was  personally  concerned  in 
them. 

“ ‘ You  were  personally  concerned  in  them 
in  this  way,’  he  answered.  ‘ The  circumstances 
to  which  I refer  began  with* your  speaking  to 
Allan  about  Miss  Milroy,  in  what  I thought  a 
very  inconsiderate  and  very  impatient  manner. 
I am  afraid  I spoke  just  as  petulantly  on  my 
side — and  I beg  your  pardon  for  what  I said  to 
you  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment.  You  left 
the  room.  After  a short  absence  you  came  back 
again  and  made  a perfectly  proper  apology  to 
Allan,  which  he  received  with  his  usual  kindness 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  While  this  went  on 
you  and  he  were  both  standing  by  the  supper- 
table,  and  Allan  resumed  some  conversation 
which  had  already  passed  between  you  about 
the  Neapolitan  wine.  He  said  he  thought  he 
should  learn  to  like  it  in  time,  and  he  asked 
leave  to  take  another  glass  of  the  wine  we  had 
on  the  table.  Am  I right  so  far  ?’ 

The  words  almost  died  on  my  lips;  but  I 


forced  them  out,  and  answered  him  that  he  was 
right  so  far. 

“ ‘You  took  the  flask  out  of  Allan's  hand,  ’ he 
proceeded.  ‘ You  said  to  him,  good-humoredly, 
“You  know  you  don’t  really  like  the  wine,  Mr. 
Armadale.  Let  me  make  you  something  which 
may  be  more  to  your  taste.  I have  a recipe  of 
my  own  for  lemonade.  Will  you  favor  me  by 
trying  it?”  In  those  words  you  made  your  pro- 
posal to  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  Did  he  also 
ask  leave  to  look  on  and  learn  how  the  lemon- 
ade was  made  ? and  did  you  tell  him  that  he 
would  only  confuse  you,  and  that  you  would 
give  him  the  recipe  in  writing,  if  he  wanted 
it?’ 

“ This  time  the  words  did  really  die  on  my 
lips.  I could  only  bow  my  head,  and  answer 
‘ Yes’  mutely  in  that  way.  Midwinter  went  on : 

“ ‘ Allan  laughed,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
look  out  at  the  Bay’  (were  the  next  words  he 
said),  ‘ and  I went  with  him.  After  a while 
Allan  remarked,  jocosely,  that  the  mere  sound 
of  the  liquids  you  were  pouring  out  made  him 
thirsty.  When  he  said  this  1 turned  round 
from  the  window.  I approached  you  and  said 
the  lemonade  took  a long  time  to  make.  You 
touched  me  as  I was  walking  away  again,  and 
handed  me  the  tnmbler  filled  to  the  brim.  At 
the  same  time  Allan  turned  round  from  the 
window,  and  I,  in  my  turn,  handed  the  tumbler 
to  him . — Is  there  any  mistake  so  far?’ 

“The  quick  throbbing  of  my  heart  almost 
choked  me.  I could  just  shake  my  head — I 
could  do  no  more. 

“ 4 1 saw  Allan  raise  the  tnmbler  to  his  lips. 
— Did  you  see  it  ? I saw  his  face  turn  white  in 
an  instant. — Did  you  t I saw  the  glass  fall  from 
his  hand  on  the  floor ! I saw  him  stagger,  and 
caught  him  before  he  fell.  Are  these  things 
true?  For  God’s  sake  search  your  memory, 
and  tell  me — are  these  things  true  ?’ 

“ The  throbbing  at  my  heart  seemed,  for  one 
breathless  instant,  to  stop.  The  next  moment 
something  fiery,  something  maddening,  flew 
through  me.  I started  to  my  feet,  with  my 
temples  in  a flame,  reckless  of  all  consequen- 
ces, desperate  enough  to  say  any  thing. 

“ ‘ Your  questions  are  an  insult ! Your  looks 
are  an  insult  !*  I burst  out.  * Do  you  think  I tried 
to  poison  him  f 

“The  words  rushed  out  of  my  lips  in  spite 
of  me.  They  were  the  last  words  under  heaven 
that  any  woman,  in  snch  a situation  as  mine, 
onght  to  have  spoken.  And  yet  I spoke  (hem ! 

“ He  rose  in  alarm,  and  gave  me  my  smell- 
ing-bottle. ‘ Hush,  hush  I*  he  said.  * You,  too, 
are  overwrought — you,  too,  are  over-excited  by 
all  that  has  happened  to-night.  You  are  talk- 
ing wildly  and  shockingly.  Good  God ! how 
can  you  have  so  utterly  misunderstood  me? 
Compose  yourself;  pray,  compose  yourself.’ 

“ He  might  as  well  have  told  a wild  animal 
to  compose  herself.  Having  been  mad  enough 
to  say  the  words,  I was  mad  enough  next  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  of  the  lemonade,  in  spite  of 
his  entreaties  to  me  to  be  silent. 
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“ * I told  you  what  I had  put  in  the  glass  the 
moment  Mr.  Armadale  fainted.’  I went  on,  in- 
sisting furiously  on  defending  myself,  when  no 
attack  was  made  on  me.  4 1 told  you  I had 
taken  the  flask  of  brandy  which  you  keep  at 
your  bedside,  and  mixed  some  of  it  with  the 
lemonade.  How  could  I know  that  he  had  a 
nervous  horror  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  brandy? 
Didn’t  he  say  to  me  himself  when  he  came  to 
his  senses,  “It’s  my  fault;  I ought  to  have 
warned  you  to  put  no  brandy  in  it?”  Didn’t 
he  remind  you  afterward  of  the  time  when  you 
and  he  were  in  the  Isle  of  Man  together,  and 
when  the  Doctor  there  innocently  made  the 
same  mistake  with  him  that  I made  to-night  ?’ 

“I  laid  a great  stress  oa  my  innocence — and 
with  the  same  reason,  too.  Whatever  else  I 
maybe  I pride  myself  on  not  being  a hypocrite. 
I was  innocent — so  far  as  the  brandy  was  con- 
cerned. I had  put  it  into  the  lemonade,  in  pure 
ignorance  of  Armadale’s  nervous  peculiarity,  to 
disguise  the  taste  of— never  mind  what ! An- 
other of  the  things  I pride  myself  on  is,  that  I 
never  wander  from  my  subject.  What  Midwin- 
ter said  next  is  what  I ought  to  be  writing  about 
now. 

“He  looked  at  me  for  a moment,  as  if  he 
thought  I had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  Then 
he  came  round  to  my  side  of  the  table,  and  stood 
over  me  again. 

“ ‘ If  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you  that  you 
are  entirely  misinterpreting  my  motives,’  he 
said,  ‘ and  that  I haven’t  an  idea  of  blaming 
you  in  this  matter,  read  this.’ 

“ He  took  a paper  from  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat,  and  spread  it  open  under  my  eyes.  It 
was  the  Narrative  of  Armadale’s  Dream. 

“ In  an  instant  the  whole  weight  on  my  mind 
was  lifted  off  it.  I felt  mistress  of  myself  again 
— I understood  him  at  last. 

“‘Do  you  know  what  this  is?*  he  asked. 
‘ Do  you  remember  what  I said  to  you  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  about  Allan’s  Dream?  I told  you 
then  that  two  out  of  the  three  Visions  had  al- 
ready come  true.  I tell  you  now  that  the 
third  Vision  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  house  to- 
night.* 

“He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
script, and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  lines 
that  he  wished  me  to  read. 

“I  read  these,  or  nearly  these  words  from 
the  Narrative  of  the  Dream,  as  Midwinter  had 
taken  it  down  from  Armadale’s  own  lips : 

“ ‘The  darkness  opened  for  the  third  time, 
and  showed  me  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  and  the 
Shadow  of  the  Woman  together.  The  Man- 
Shadow  was  the  nearest;  the  Woman-Shadow 
stood  back.  From  where  she  stood  I heard  a 
sound  like  the  pouring  out  of  a liquid  softly.  I 
saw  her  touch  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  with  one 
hand,  and  give  him  a glass  with  the  other.  He 
took  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  me.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  I put  it  to  my  lips  a deadly  faintness 
overcame  me.  When  I recovered  my  senses 
again  the  Shadows  had  vanished,  and  the  Vision 
was  at  an  end.’ 


“For  the  moment  I was  as  completely  stag- 
gered by  this  extraordinary  coincidence  os  Mid- 
winter himself. 

“He  put  one  hand  on  the  open  Narrative, 
and  laid  the  other  heavily  on  my  arm. 

litNow  do  you  understand  my  motive  in 
coming  here  ?’  he  asked.  ‘ Now  do  you  see  that 
the  last  hope  I had  to  cling  to  was  the  hope  that 
your  memory  of  the  night’s  events  might  prove 
my  memory  to  be  wrong  ? Now  do  you  know 
why  I won’t  help  Allan?  Why  I won’t  sail 
with  him  ? Why  I am  plotting  and  lying, 
and  making  you  plot  and  lie  too,  to  keep  the 
best  and  dearest  fHend  I have  out  of  the  house  ?’ 

“ 4 Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Brock’s  letter?’  I 
asked. 

“Ho  struck  his  hand  passionately  on  the  , 
open  manuscript.  ‘If  Mr.  Brock  had  lived 
to  see  what  we  hav^  seen  to-night  he  would 
have  felt  what  I feel,  he  would  have  said  what 
I say!’  His  voice  sank  mysteriously,  and  his 
great  black  eyes  glittered  at  me  as  he  made  that 
answer.  ‘Thrice  the  Shadows  of  the  Vision 
warned  Allan  in  his  sleep,’  he  went  on;  ‘and 
thrice  those  Shadows  have  been  embodied  in  the 
after-time  by  You  and  by  Me ! You,  and  no 
other,  stood  in  the  Wpman’s  place  at  the  pool. 

I,  and  no  other,  stood  in  the  Man’s  place  at  the 
window.  And  you  and  I together,  when  the 
last  Vision  shaded  the  Shadows  together,  stand 
in  the  Man’s  place  and  the  Woman’s  place  still ! 

For  this  the  miserable  day  dawned  when  you  and 
I first  met.  For  this  your  influence  drew  me  to 
you  w hen  my  better  angel  warned  me  to  fly  the 
sight  of  your  face.  There  is  a curse  on  our 
lives!  there  is  a fatality  in  our  footsteps!  Al- 
lan’s future  depends  on  his  separation  from  us 
at  once  and  forever.  Drive  him  from  the  place 
we  live  in,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  Force  him 
among  strangers;  the  worst  and  wickedest  of 
them  will  be  more  harmless  to  him  than  we  are ! 

Let  his  yacht  sail,  though  he  goes  on  his  knees 
to  ask  us,  without  You  and  without  Me — and 
let  him  know  how  I loved  him  in  another  world 
than  this,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest!* 

“ His  grief  conquered  him — his  voice  broke 
into  a sob  when  he  spoke  those  last  words.  He 
took  the  Narrative  of  the  Dream  from  the  table, 
and  left  the  room. 

“ As  I heard  his  door  locked  between  us  my 
mind  went  back  to  what  he  had  said  to  me  about 
myself.  In  remembering  the  miserable  day  when 
we  first  saw  each  other,  and  ‘ the  better  angel* 
that  had  warned  him  to  ‘fly  the  sight  of  my 
face’  I forgot  all  else.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  I 
felt.  I wouldn’t  own  it  even  if  I had  a friend 
to  speak  to.  Who  cares  for  the  misery  of  such 
a woman  as  I am — who  believes  in  it  ? Besides, 
he  spoke  under  the  influence  of  the  mad  super- 
stition that  has  got  possession  of  him  again. 

There  is  every  excuse  for  him — there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  me.  If  I can’t  help  being  fond  of  him 
through  it  all  I must  take  the  consequences  and 
suffer.  I deserve  to  suffer ; I deserve  neither 
love  nor  pity  from  any  body.  Good  Heavens, 
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what  a fool  I am ! And  how  unnatural  all  this 
would  be  if  it  was  written  in  a book ! 

“ It  has  struck  one.  I can  hear  Midwinter 
still,  walking,  and  moving,  and  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  his  room. 

“He  is  thinking,  I suppose.  Well,  I can 
think  too!  What  am  I to  do  next?  I shall 
wait  and  see.  Events  take  odd  turns,  some- 
times— and  events  may  justify  the  fatalism  of 
the  amiable  man  in  the  next  room,  who  curses 
the  day  when  he  first  saw  my  face.  He  may 
live  to  curse  it  for  other  reasons  than  he  has 
now.  If  I am  the  Woman  pointed  at  in  the 
Dream  there  will  be  another  temptation  put  in 
my  way  before  long — and  there  will  be  no  bran- 
dy in  Armadale’s  lemonade  if  I mix  it  for  him 
* a second  time. 


“ But  he  had  no  idea  of  insulting  me,  in  the 
more  brutal  meaning  of  the  word.  He  had  me 
at  his  mercy,  and  his  way  of  making  me  feel  it 
was  to  behave  with  an  elaborate  mockery  of  pen- 
itence andrespect.  I let  him  speak  as  he  pleased, 
without  interrupting  him,  without  looking  at  him 
a second  time,  without  even  allowing  my  dress 
to  touch  him  as  we  walked  together  toward  the 
quieter  part  of  the  beach.  I had  noticed  the 
wretched  state  of  his  clothes,  and  the  greedy 
glitter  in  his  eyes,  in  my  first  look  at  him.  And 
I knew  it  would  end — as  it  did  end — in  a de- 
mand on  me  for  money. 

“Yes!  After  taking  from  me  the  last  far- 
thing I possessed  of  my  own,  and  the  last  bir- 
thing I could  extort  for  him  from  my  old  mis- 
tress, he  turned  on  me  as  we  stood  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  and  asked  if  I could  reconcile  it 
to  my  conscience  to  let  him  be  wearing  such  a 
coat  as  he  then  had  on  his  back,  and  earning  his 
miserable  living  as  a chorus-singer  at  the  opera! 

“ My  disgust,  rather  than  my  indignation, 
roused  me  into  speaking  to  him  at  last. 

“ ‘ You  want  money,’  I said.  4 Suppose  I am 
too  poor  to  give  it  to  you?’ 

44  4 In  that  case,’  he  replied,  4 1 shall  be  forced 
to  remember  that  you  are  a treasure  in  yourself. 
And  I shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
pressing  my  claim  to  you  on  the  attention  of  one 
of  those  two  gentlemen  whom  I saw  with  von  at 
the  opera— the  gentleman,  of  course,  who  is  now 
honored  by  your  preference,  and  who  lives  pro- 
visionally in  the  light  of  your  smiles.’ 

44  I made  him  no  answer — for  I had  no  an- 
swer to  give.  Disputing  his  right  to  claim  me 
from  any  body  would  have  been  a mere  waste 
of  words.  He  knew  as  well  as  I did  that  he 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a claim  on  me.  Bat  the 
mere  attempt  to  raise  it  would,  as  he  was  well 
aware,  lead  necessarily  to  the  exposure  of  my 
whole  past  life. 

44  Still  keeping  silence,  I looked  out  over  the 
sea.  I don’t  know  why — except  that  I instinct- 
ively looked  any  where  rather  than  look  at 
him. 

44  A little  sailing  boat  was  approaching  the 
shore.  The  man  steering  was  hidden  from  me 
by  the  sail;  but  the  boat  was  so  neat  that  I 
thought  I recognized  the  flag  on  the  mast.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  Yes ! It  was  Armadale 
coming  over  from  Santa  Lucia,  at  his  usual 
time,  to  visit  us  in  his  usual  way. 

44  Before  I had  put  my  watch  back  in  my  belt 
the  means  of  extricating  myself  from  the  fright- 
ful position  I was  placed  in  showed  themselves 
to  me  as  plainly  as  I see  them  now. 

44 1 turned  and  led  the  way  to  the  higher  part 
of  the  beach,  where  some  fishing-boats  were 
drawn-  np,  which  completely  screened  ns  from 
the  view  of  any  one  landing  on  the  shore  below. 
Seeing  probably  that  I had  a purpose  of  some 
kind,  Manuel  followed  me  without  uttering  a 
word.  As  soon  as  we  were  safely  under  the 
shelter  of  the  boats  I forced  myself,  in  my  own 
defense,  to  look  at  him  again. 

44  4 What  should  you  say,’  I asked,  4 if  I was 


44  October  21th. — Barely  twelve  hours  have 
passed  since  I wrote  my  yesterday’s  entry,  and 
that  other  temptation  has  come,  tried,  and  con- 
quered me  already ! 

44  This  time  there  was  no  alternative.  Instant 
exposure  and  ruin  stared  me  in  the  face — I had 
no  choice  but  to  yield  in  my  own  defense.  In 
plainer  words  still,  it  was  no  accidental  resem- 
blance that  startled  me  at  the  theatre  last  night. 
The  chorus-singer  at  the  opera  was  Manuel  him- 
self. 

44  Not  ten  minutes  after  Midwinter  had  left 
the  sitting-room  for  his  study  the  woman  of  the 
house  came  in  with  a dirty  little  three-cornered 
note  in  her  hand.  One  look  at  the  writing  on 
the  address  was  enough.  He  had  recognized  me 
in  the  box ; and  the  ballet  between  the  acts  of 
the  opera  had  given  him  time  to  trace  me  home. 
I drew  that  plain  conclusion  in  the  moment  that 
elapsed  before  I opened  the  letter.  It  informed 
me,  in  two  lines,  that  he  was  waiting  in  a by- 
street, leading  to  the  beach ; and  that  if  I fail- 
ed to  make  my  appearance  in  ten  minutes  he 
should  interpret  my  absence  os  an  invitation  to 
him  to  call  at  the  house. 

44  What  I went  through  yesterday  must  have 
hardened  me,  I suppose.  At  any  rate,  after 
reading  the  letter  I felt  more  like  the  woman  I 
once  was  than  I have  felt  for  months  past.  I 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
left  the  house  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

44  He  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance  to 
the  street. 

44  In  the  instant  when  we  stood  face  to  face, 
all  my  wretched  life  with  him  came  back  to  me. 
I thought  of  my  trust  that  he  had  betrayed ; I 
thought  of  the  cruel  mockery  of  a marriage  that 
ho  had  practiced  on  me,  when  he  knew  that  he 
had  a wife  living ; I thought  of  the  time  when  I 
had  felt  despair  enough  at  his  desertion  of  me 
to  attempt  ray  own  life.  When  I recalled  all 
this,  and  when  the  comparison  between  Midwin- 
ter and  the  mean,  miserable  villain  whom  I had 
once  believed  in  forced  itself  into  my  mind,  I 
knew  for  the  first  time  what  a woman  feels  when 
every  atom  of  respect  for  herself  has  left  her. 
If  he  had  personally  insulted  mo  at  that  mo- 
ment, I believe  I should  have  submitted  to  it. 
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rich  instead  of  poor  ? What  should  you  say  if 
I could  afford  to  give  you  a hundred  pounds  V 

44  He  started.  I saw  plainly  that  he  had  not 
expected  so  much  as  half  the  sum  I had  men- 
tioned. It  is  needless  to  add  that  his  tongue 
lied,  while  his  face  spoke  the  truth ; and  that 
when  he  replied  to  me,  the  answer  was,  4 No- 
thing like  enough/ 

44  4 Suppose/  I went  on,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  what  he  had  said,  4 that  I could  show 
you  a way  of  helping  yourself  to  twice  as  much 
— three  times  as  much — five  times  as  much  as  a 
hundred  pounds,  are  you  bold  enough  to  put 
out  your  hand  and  take  it  ?’ 

“The  greedy  glitter  came  into  his  eyes  once 
more.  His  voice  dropped  low,  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation of  my  next  words. 

“‘Who  is  the  person?1  he  asked.  4 And 
what  is  the  risk?’ 

“I  answered  him  at  once,  in  the  plainest 
terms.  I threw  Armadale  to  him  as  I might 
have  thrown  a piece  of  meat  to  a wild  beast  who 
was  pursuing  me. 

44  ‘The  person  is  a rich  young  Englishman/ 
I said.  4 He  has  just  hired  the  yacht  called  the 
Dorothea , in  the  harbor  here ; and  he  stands  in 
need  of  a sailing-master  and  a crew.  You  were 
once  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  navy — you  speak 
English  and  Italian  perfectly — you  are  thorough- 
ly well  acquainted  with  Naples  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it.  The  rich  young  Englishman  is 
ignorant  of  the  language ; and  the  interpreter 
who  assists  him  knows  nothing  of  the  sea.  Ho 
is  at  his  wit’s  end  for  want  of  useful  help  in  this 
strange  place;  he  has  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  world  than  that  child  who  is  digging  holes 
there  with  a stick  in  the  sand ; and  he  carries 
all  his  money  with  him  in  circular  notes.  So 
much  for  the  person.  As  for  the  risk,  estimate 
it  for  yourself.’ 

“The  greedy  glitter  in  his  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  with  every  word  I said.  He  was 
plainly  ready  to  face  the  risk  before  I had  done 
speaking. 

44  4 When  can  I see  the  Englishman?1  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

44 1 stole  to  the  seaward  end  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  and  saw  that  Armadale  was  at  that  mo- 
ment disembarking  on  the  shore. 

44  4 You  can  see  him  now/  I answered,  and 
pointed  to  the  place. 

44  After  a long  look  at  Armadale  walking 
carelessly  up  the  slope  of  the  beach,  Manuel 
drew  back  again  under  the  shelter  of  the  boat. 
He  waited  a moment,  considering  something 
carefully  with  himself,  and  put  another  question 
to  me — in  a whisper  this  time. 

4 4 4 When  the  vessel  is  manned/  ho  said,  4 and 
the  Englishman  sails  from  Naples,  how  many 
friends  sail  with  him  ?’ 

“‘He  has  but  two  friends  here/  I replied; 

4 that  other  gentleman  whom  you  saw  with  me 
at  the  opera,  and  myself.  He  will  invite  us 
both  to  sail  with  him — and  when  the  time 
comes  we  shall  both  refuse.’ 

44  4 Do  you  answer  for  that  V 


4 4 4 1 answer  for  it  positively.1 

“He  walked  a few  steps  away,  and  stood  with 
his  face  hidden  from  me,  thinking  again.  All 
I could  see  was,  that  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  All 
I could  hear  was,  that  he  talked  to  himself  ex- 
citedly in  his  own  language. 

“There  was  a change  in  him  when  he  came 
back.  His  face  had  turned  to  a livid  yellow', 
and  his  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a hideous  dis- 
trust. 

44  ‘One  last  question/  he  said,  and  suddenly 
came  closer  to  me,  suddenly  spoke  with  a 
marked  emphasis  on  his  next  words.  4 What  is 
your  interest  in  this?' 

44 1 started  back  from  him.  The  question  re- 
minded me  that  I had  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
which  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  inter- 
est of  keeping  Manuel  and  Midwinter  apart. 
Thus  far  I had  only  remembered  that  Midwin- 
ter’s fatalism  had  smoothed  the  way  for  me,  by 
abandoning  Armadale  beforehand  to  any  stran- 
ger who  might  come  forward  to  help  him.  Thus 
far  the  sole  object  I had  kept  in  view  was  to 
protect  myself,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Armadale, 
from  the  exposure  that  threatened  me.  I tell 
no  lies  to  my  Diary.  I don’t  affect  to  have  felt 
a moment’s  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
Armadale’s  purse  or  the  safety  of  Armadale’s 
life.  I hated  him  too  savagely  to  care  what  pit- 
falls  my  tongue  might  be  the  means  of  opening 
under  his  feet.  But  I certainly  did  not  see 
(until  that  last  question  was  put  to  me)  that,  in 
serving  his  own  designs,  Manuel  might — if  lie 
dared  go  all  lengths  for  the  money — be  serving 
my  designs  too.  The  one  overpowering  anx- 
iety to  protect  myself  from  exposure  before  Mid- 
winter had  filled  all  my  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  thing  else. 

“Finding  that  I made  no  reply  for  the  mo- 
ment, Manuel  reiterated  his  question,  putting  it 
in  a new  form. 

44  4 You  have  cast  your  Englishman  at  me/  he 
said,  4 like  the  sop  to  Cerberus.  Would  you 
have  been  quite  60  ready  to  do  that,  if  you  had 
not  had  a motive  of  your  own  ? I repeat  my 
question.  low  have  an  interest  in  this — what 
is  it?’ 

44  4 1 have  two  interests/  I answered.  4 The 
interest  of  forcing  you  to  respect  ray  position 
here  ; and  the  interest  of  ridding  myself  of  the 
sight  of  you  at  once  and  forever !’  I spoke  with 
j a boldness  he  had  not  yet  heard  from  me.  The 
sense  that  I was  making  the  villain  an  instru- 
ment in  my  hands,  and  forcing  him  to  help  my 
purpose  blindly,  while  he  was  helping  his  own, 
roused  my  spirits,  and  made  me  feel  like  my- 
self again. 

44  lie  laughed.  4 Strong  language,  on  certain 
occasions,  is  a lady’s  privilege/  he  said.  4 You 
may,  or  may  not,  rid  yourself  of  the  sight  of  me 
at  once  and  forever.  We  will  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  the  future.  But  your  first 
interest  in  this  matter  puzzles  me.  You  have 
told  me  all  I need  know  about  the  Englishman 
and  his  yacht,  and  you  have  made  no  conditions 
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before  you  opened  your  lips.  Pray,  how  are 
you  to  force  me,  as  you  say,  to  respect  your  po- 
sition here  ?’ 

44  4 1 will  tell  you  how,’  I rejoined.  ‘You 
shall  hear  my  conditions  first.  I insist  on  your 
leaving  me  in  five  minutes  more.  I insist  on 
your  never  again  coming  near  the  house  where 
I live ; and  I forbid  your  attempting  to  com- 
municate in  any  way,  either  with  roe,  or  with 
that  other  gentleman  whom  you  saw  with  me  at 
the  opera — ’ 

44  4 And  suppose  I say  no?’  he  interposed. 
4 In  that  case,  what  will  you  do  V 

44  4 In  that  case,*  I answered,  4 1 shall  say  two 
words  in  private  to  the  rich  young  Englishman — 
and  you  will  find  yourself  back  again  among 
the  chorus  at  the  opera.’ 

44  4 You  are  a bold  woman  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  I have  any  designs  on  the  Englishman 
already,  and  that  I am  going  to  succeed  in  them. 
How  do  you  know — ?* 

44  4 1 know  you/  I said.  4 And  that  is  enough.’ 

44  There  was  a moment’s  silence  between  us. 
He  looked  at  me — and  I looked  him.  We  un- 
derstood each  other. 

44  He  was  the  first  to  speak.  The  villainous 
smile  died  out  of  his  face,  and  his  voice  dropped 
again  distrustfully  to  its  lowest  tones. 

44  4 1 accept  your  terms,’  he  said.  4 As  long 
as  your  lips  are  closed  my  lips  shall  be  closed 
too — except  in  the  event  of  my  finding  that  you 
have  deceived  me ; in  which  case  the  bargain  is 
at  an  end,  and  you  will  sec  me  again.  .1  shall 
present  myself  to  the  Englishman  to-morrow, 
with  the  necessary  credentials  to  establish  me  in 
his  confidence.  Tell  me  his  name?’ 

44 1 told  it. 

44  4 Give  me  his  address?* 

44 1 gave  it— and  turned  to  leave  him.  Be- 
fore I had  stepped  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  boats 
I heard  him  behind  me  again. 

4 4 4 One  last  word,  ’ he  said.  4 Accidents  some- 
times happen  at  sea.  Have  you  interest  enough 
in  the  Englishman — if  an  accident  happens  in 
his  case — to  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of 
him?* 

44 1 stopped  and  considered  on  my  side.  I 
had  plainly  failed  to  persuade  him  that  I had  no 
secret  interest  to  serve  in  placing  Armadale’s 
money  and  (as  a probable  consequence)  Ar- 
madale’s life  at  his  mercy.  And  it  was  now 
equally  clear  that  he  was  cunningly  attempting 
to  associate  himself  with  my  private  objects 
(whatever  they  might  be),  by  opening  a means 
of  communication  between  us»in  the  future. 
There  could  be  no  hesitation  about  how  to  an- 
swer him  under  such  circumstances  as  these. 
If  the  4 accident*  at  which  he  hinted  did  really 
happen  to  Armadale  I stood  in  no  need  of  Man- 
uel’s intervention  to  give  me  the  intelligence  of 
it.  An  easy  search  through  the  obituary  col- 
umns of  the  English  papers  would  tell  me  the 
news — with  the  great  additional  advantage  that 
the  papers  might  be  relied  on,  in  such  a matter 
as  this,  to  tell  the  truth.  I formally  thanked 
Manuel,  and  declined  to  accept  his  proposal. 


4 Having  no  interest  in  the  Englishman/  I said, 
4 1 have  no  wish  whatever  to  know  what  be- 
comes of  him.* 

44  He  looked  at  me  for  a moment  with  steady 
attention,  and  with  an  interest  in  me  which  he 
had  not  shown  yet. 

44  4 What  the  game  you  arc  playing  may  be/ 
he  rejoined,  speaking  slowly  and  significantly. 

4 1 don’t  pretend  to  know.  But  I venture  on  a 
prophecy  nevertheless — you  will  win  it ! If  we 
ever  meet  again,  remember  I said  that.’  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  me  gravely.  4 Go 
your  way,  madam.  And  leave  me  to  go  mine !’ 

44  With  those  words  he  released  me  from  the 
sight  of  him.  I waited  a minute  alone  to  re- 
cover myself  in  the  air,  and  then  returned  to 
the  house. 

44  The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  on  enter- 
ing the  sitting-room  was — Armadale  himself! 

44  He  was  waiting  on  the  chance  of  seeing  me, 
to  beg  that  I would  exert  ray  influence  with  his 
friend.  I made  the  needful  inquiry  as  to  what 
he  meant,  and  found  that  Midwinter  had  spoken 
as  he  had  warned  me  he  would  speak  when  he 
and  Armadale  next  met.  He  had  announced 
that  he  was  unable  to  finish  his  work  for  the 
newspaper  as  soon  as  he  had  hoped ; and  he 
had  advised  Armadale  to  find  a crew  for  the 
yacht  without  waiting  for  any  assistance  on  his 
part. 

44  All  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do,  on 
hearing  thi9,  was  to  perform  the  promise  I had 
made  to  Midwinter,  when  he  gave  me  my  direc- 
tions how  to  act  in  the  matter.  Armadale’s  vex- 
ation on  finding  me  resolved  not  to  interfere  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  form  of  all  others  that  is  most 
personally  offensive  to  me.  He  declined  to  be- 
lieve my  reiterated  assurances  that  I possessed 
no  influence  to  exert  in  his  favor.  ‘If  I was 
married  to  Neelie,’  he  said,  ‘she  could  do  any 
thing  she  liked  with  me ; and  I am  sure  when 
you  choose  you  can  do  any  thing  you  like  with 
Midwinter/  If  the  infatuated  fool  had  actually 
tried  to  stifle  the  last  faint  struggles  of  remorse 
and  pity  left  stirring  in  my  heart,  he  could  have 
said  nothing  more  fatally  to  the  purpose  than 
this  1 I gave  him  a look  which  effectually  si- 
lenced him,  so  far  as  I was  concerned.  He  went 
out  of  the  room  grumbling  and  growling  to  him- 
self. 4 It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  about  manning 
the  yacht.  I don’t  speak  a word  of  their  gibber- 
ish here — and  the  interpreter  thinks  a fisherman 
and  a sailor  mean  the  same  thing.  Hang  me 
if  I know  what  to  do  with  the  vessel  now  I have 
got  her ! * 

44  He  will  probably  know  by  to-morrow.  And 
if  he  only  comes  here  as  usual,  I shall  know 
tool 

44  October  2 5th,  Ten  at  night . — Manuel  has  got 
him ! 

44  He  has  just  left  us,  after  staying  here  more 
than  an  hour,  and  talking  the  whole  time  of  no- 
thing but  his  own  wonderful  luck  in  finding  the 
very  help  he  wanted,  at  the  time  when  he  need- 
ed it  most. 
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41  At  noon  to-day  he  was  on  the  Mole,  it 
seems,  with  his  interpreter  trying  vainly  to 
make  himself  understood  by  the  vagabond  pop- 
ulation of  the  water  side.  Just  as  he  was  giving 
it  up  in  despair,  a stranger  standing  by  (Manu- 
el had  followed  him,  I suppose,  to  the  Mole 
from  his  hotel)  kindly  interfered  to  put  things 
right.  He  said,  4 1 speak  your  language  and 
their  language,  Sir.  I know  Naples  well ; and 
I have  been  professionally  accustomed  to  the 
sea.  Can  I help  you  ?’  The  inevitable  result 
followed.  Armadale  shifted  all  his  difficulties 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  polite  stranger  in  his 
usual  helpless,  headlong  way.  His  new  friend 
however,  insisted,  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner, on  complying  with  the  customary  formali- 
ties before  he  would  consent  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  He  begged  leave  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Armadale  with  his  testimonials  to  char- 
acter and  capacity.  The  same  afternoon  he  had 
come  by  appointment  to  the  hotel  with  all  his 
papers,  and  with  ‘ the  saddest  story’  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  privations  as  a ‘political  refugee’ 
that  Armadale  had  ever  heard.  The  interview 
was  decisive.  Manuel  left  the  hotel  commis- 
sioned to  find  a crew  for  the  yacht,  and  to  fill 
the  post  of  sailing-master  on  the  $rial  cruise. 

“I  watched  Midwinter  anxiously  while  Ar- 
madale was  telling  us  these  particulars ; and  af- 
terward, when  he  produced  the  new  sailing-mas- 
ter’s testimonials,  which  he  had  brought  With 
him  for  his  friend  to  see. 

“For  the  moment  Midwinter’s  superstitions 
and  misgivings  seemed  to  be  all  lost  in  his  nat- 
ural anxiety  for  his  friend.  He  examined  the 
stranger’s  papers — after  having  told  me  that  the 
sooner  Armadale  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
the  better! — with  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
most  business-like  distrust.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  credentials  were  as  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  satisfactory  as  credentials  could  be. 
When  Midwinter  handed  them  back  his  color 
rose — he  seemed  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  observe  for  the  first  time  that  I 
was  present  noticing  it.  ‘There  is  nothing  to 
object  to  in  the  testimonials,  Alan : I am  gla4 
you  have  got  the  help  you  want  at  last.*  That 
was  all  he  said  at  parting.  As  soon  as  Arma- 
dale’s back  was  turned  I saw  no  more  of  him. 
He  has  locked  himself  up  again  for  the  night  in 
his  own  room. 

“There  is  now — so  far  as  I am  concerned — 
but  one  anxiety  left.  When  the  yacht  is  ready 
for  sea,  and  when  I decline  to  occupy  the  ladies’ 
cabin,  will  Midwinter  hold  to  his  resolution,  and 
refuse  to  sail  without  me  ? 

■ 

“ October  26 th. — Warnings  already  of  the 
coming  ordeal.  A letter  from  Armadale  to 
Midwinter,  which  Midwinter  has  just  sent  into 
me.  Here  it  is : 

“ ‘Dear  Mid, — I am  too  busy  to  come  to- 
day. Get  on  with  your  work,  for  Heaven’s  sake ! 
The  new  sailing-master  is  a man  of  ten  thou- 
sand. He  has  got  an  Englishman  whom  he 


knows  to  serve  as  mate  on  board  already ; and 
he  is  positively  certain  of  getting  the  crew  to- 
gether in  three  or  four  days’  time.  I am  dying 
for  a whiff  of  the  sea,  and  so  are  you  or  you  are 
no  sailor.  The  rigging  is  set  up,  the  stores  are 
coming  on  board,  and  we  shall  bend  the  sails 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  I never  was  in  such 
spirits  in  my  life.  Remember  me  to  your  wife, 
and  tell  her  she  will  be  doing  me  a favor  if  she 
will  come  at  once  and  order  every  thing  she 
wants  in  the  ladies*  cabin. 

“ 4 Yours  affectionately,  A.  A.’ 

“ Under  this  was  written  in  Midwinter’s  hand, 
— 4 Remember  what  I told  you.  Write  (it  will 
break  it  to  him  more  gently  in  that  way),  and 
beg  him  to  accept  your  apologies,  and  to  excuse 
you  from  sailing  on  the  trial  cruise.’ 

“I  have  written  without  a moment’s  loss  of 
time.  The  sooner  Manuel  knows  (which  he  is 
certain  to  do  through  Armadale)  that  the  en- 
gagement not  to  sail  in  the  yacht  is  performed 
already — so  far  as  I am  concerned — the  safer 
I shall  feel. 

“ October  27 th. — A letter  from  Armadale,  in 
answer  to  mine.  He  is  full  of  ceremonious  re- 
gret at  the  loss  of  my  company  on  the  cruise ; 
and  he  politely  hopes  that  Midwinter  may  yet 
induce  me  to  alter  my  mind.  Wait  a little,  till 
he  finds  that  Midwinter  won’t  sail  with  him  ei- 
ther!  

ct  October  30 th. — Nothing  new  to  record  nntil 
tq-day.  To-day  the  change  in  our  lives  here 
has  come  at  last ! 

“ Armadale  presented  himself  this  morning, 
in  his  noisiest  high  spirits,  to  announce  that  the 
yacht  was  ready  for  sea,  and  to  ask  when  Mid- 
winter would  be  able  to  go  on  board.  I told 
him  to  make  the  inquiry  himself  in  Midwinter’s 
room.  He  left  me  with  a last  reqnest  that  I 
would  reconsider  my  refusal  to  sail  with  him. 
I answered  by  a last  apology  for  persisting  in 
my  resolution ; and  then  took  a chair  alone  at 
the  window  to  wait  the  event  of  the  interview 
in  the  next  room. 

“My  whole  future  depended,  now,  on  what 
passed  between  Midwinter  and  bis  friend ! Ev- 
ery thing  had  gone  smoothly  up  to  this  time. 
The  one  danger  to  dread  was  the  danger  of  Mid- 
winter’s resolution,  or  rather  of  Midwinter’s  fa- 
talism, giving  way  at  the  last  moment.  If  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  accompany- 
ing Armadale  on  the  cruise,  Manuel’s  exaspera- 
tion against  me  would  hesitate  at  nothing — he 
would  remember  that  I had  answered  to  him  for 
Armadale’s  sailing  from  Naples  alone;  and  he 
would  be  capable  of  exposing  my  whole  past  life 
to  Midwinter  before  the  vessel  left  the  port.  As 
I thought  of  this,  and  as  the  slow  minutes  fol- 
lowed each  other,  and  nothing  reached  my  ears 
but  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  next  room,  my  sus- 
pense became  almost  unendurable.  It  was  vain 
to  try  and  fix  my  attention  on  what  was  going 
on  in  the  street.  I sat  looking  mechanically  out 
of  the  window  and  seeing  nothing. 
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“ Suddenly — I can’t  say  in  how  long  or  how 
short  a time — the  hum  of  voices  ceased;  the 
door  opened ; and  Armadale  showed  himself  on 
the  threshold,  alone. 

“‘I  wish  you  good-by,'  ho  said,  roughly. 
‘ And  I hope,  when  I am  married,  my  wife  may 
never  cause  Midwinter  the  disappointment  that 
Midwinter’s  wife  has  caused  me/’ 

“ He  gave  me  an  angry  look,  and  made  me 
an  angry  bow — and,  turning  sharply,  left  the 
room. 

“ I saw  the  people  in  the  street  again ! I saw 
the  calm  sea,  and  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  where  the  yacht  lay ! I could  think, 
I could  breathe  freely  once  more!  The  few 
words  that  saved  mo  from  Manuel — the  words 
that  might  be  Armadale's  sentence  of  death — 
had  been  spoken.  The  yacht  w'as  to  sail  with- 
out Midwinter,  as  well  as  without  me  ! 

“My  first  feeling  of  exultation  was  almost 
maddening.  But  it  was  the  feeling  of  a mo- 
ment only.  My  heart  sank  in  me  again  when 
I thought  of  Midwinter  alone  in  the  next  room. 

“I  went  out  into  the  passage  to  listen,  and 
heard  nothing.  I tapped  gently  at  his  door, 
and  got  no  answer.  I opened  the  door,  and 
looked  in.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table,  with 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  I looked  at  him 
in  silence — and  saw  the  glistening  of  the  tears 
as  they  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

“‘Leave  me,’  he  said,  without  moving  his 
hands.  ‘I  must  get  over  it  by  myself.’ 

“I  went  back  into  the  sitting-room.  Who 
can  understand  women  ? — we  don’t  even  under- 
stand ourselves.  Ilis  sending  me  away  from 
him  in  that  manner  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I 
don’t  believe  the  most  harmless  and  most  gentle 
woman  living  could  have  felt  it  more  acutely 
than  I felt  it.  And  this,  after  what  I have  been 
doing ! this,  after  what  I was  thinking  of,  the 
moment  before  I went  into  his  room ! Who 
can  account  for  it?  Nobody — I,  least  of  all ! 

“Half  an  hour  later  his  door  opened,  and  I 
heard  him  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  I ran  out 
without  waiting  to  think,  and  asked  if  I might 
go  with  him.  He  neither  stopped  nor  answered. 
I went  back  to  the  window,  and  saw  him  pass, 
walking  rapidly  away,  with  his  back  turned  on 
Naples  and  the  sea. 

“I  can  understand  now  that  he  might  not 
have  heard  me.  At  the  time  I thought  him  in- 
excusably and  brutally  unkind  to  me.  I put 
on  my  bonnet  in  a frenzy  of  rage  with  him ; I 
sent  out  for  a carriage,  and  I told  the  man  to 
take  me  where  he  liked.  He  took  me,  as  he 
took  other  strangers,  to  the  Museum  to  see  the 
statues  and  the  pictures.  I flounced  from  room 
to  room,  with  my  face  in  a flame,  and  the  peo- 
ple all  staring  at  me.  I came  to  myself  again, 
I don’t  know  how.  I returned  to  the  carriage, 
and  made  the  man  drive  me  back  in  a violent 
hurry,  I don’t  know  why.  I tossed  off  my  cloak 
and  bonnet,  and  sat  down  once  more  at  the 
window.  The  sight  of  the  sea  cooled  me.  I 
forgot  Midwinter,  and  thought  of  Armadale  and 
his  yacht.  There  wasn’t  a breath  of  wind; 


there  wasn’t  a cloud  in  the  sky — and  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Bay  were  as  smooth  as  the  surface 
of  a glass. 

“The  sun  sank ; the  short  twilight  came  and 
went.  I had  some  tea,  and  sat  at  the  table 
thinking  and  dreaming  over  it.  When  I roused 
myself  and  went  back  to  the  window,  the  moon 
was  up  — but  the  quiet  sea  was  as  quiet  as 
ever. 

“I  was. still  looking  out,  when  I saw  Mid- 
winter in  the  street  below,  coming  back.  I was 
composed  enough  by  this  time  to  remember  his 
habits,  and  to  guess  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
relieve  the  oppression  on  his  mind  by  one  of  his 
long  solitary  walks.  When  I heard  him  go  into 
his  own  room  I was  too  prudent  to  disturb  him 
again — I waited  his  pleasure,  where  I was. 

“ Before  long  I heard  his  window’  opened,  and 
I saw  him,  from  my  window,  step  into  the  bal- 
cony, and,  after  a look  at  the  sea,  hold  up  his 
hand  to  the  air.  I was  too  stupid,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  remember  that  he  had  once  been  a 
sailor,  and  to  know  what  this  meant.  I waited, 
and  wondered  what  would  happen  next. 

“He  went  in  again;  and,  after  an  interval, 
came  out  once  more,  and  held  up  his  hand  as 
before,  to  the^if.  This  time  he  waited,  lean- 
ing on  the  balcony  rail,  and  looking  out  steadi- 
ly, with  all  his  attention  absorbed  by  the  sea. 

“For  a long,  long  time,  he  never  moved. 
Then,  on  a sudden,  I saw  him  start.  The  next 
moment  he  sank  on  his  knees  with  his  clasped 
hands  resting  on  the  balcony  rail.  4 God  Al- 
mighty bless  and  keep  you,  Allan !’  he  said,  fer- 
vently. ‘ Good-by  forever ! * 

“I  looked  out  to  the  sea.  A soft  steady 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  rippled  surface  of 
the  water  was  sparkling  in  the  quiet  moonlight. 
I looked  again — and  there  passed  slowly,  be- 
tween me  and  the  track  of  the  moon,  a long 
black  vessel  with  tall  shadowy  ghost-like  sails, 
gliding  smooth  and  noiseless  through  the  water 
like  a snake. 

“The  wind  had  come  fair  with  the  night; 
and  the  yacht  had  sailed  on  the  trial  cruise. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DIARY  ENDED. 

* 

London,  November  19tA — I am  alone  again 
in  the  Great  City;  alone,  for  the  first  time, 
since  our  marriage.  Nearly *a  week  since  I 
started  on  my  homeward  journey,  leaving  Mid- 
winter behind  me  at  Turin. 

“The  days  have  been  so  full  of  events  since 
the  month  began,  and  I have  been  so  harassed, 
in  mind  and  body  both,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  that  ray  Diary  has  been  wretchedly 
neglected.  A few  notes,  written  in  such  hurry 
and  confusion  that  I can  hardly  understand 
them  myself,  are  all  that  I possess  to  remind 
me  of  what  has  happened  since  the  night  when 
Armadale's  yacht  left  Naples.  Let  me  try  if  I 
can  set  this  right  without  more  loss  of  time — lei 
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me  try  if  I can  recall  the  circumstances  in  their 
order  as  they  have  followed  each  other  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

“On  the  second  of  November— being  then 
still  at  Naples — Midwinter  received  a hurried 
letter  from  Armadale,  dated  4 Messina.*  4 The 
weather,*  he  said,  4 had  been  lovely,  and  the 
yacht  had  made  one  of  the  quickest  passages  on 
record.  The  crew  were  rather  a rough  set  to 
look  at ; but  Captain  Manuel  and  his  English 
mate*  (the  latter  described  as  4 the  best  of  good 
fellows*)  4 managed  them  admirably.*  After 
this  prosperous  beginning  Armadale  had  ar- 
ranged, as  a matter  of  course,  to  prolong  the 
cruise ; and,  at  the  sailing-master's  suggestion, 
he  had  decided  to  visit  some  of  the  ports  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  the  captain  had  described  as  full 
of  character,  and  well  worth  seeing. 

44  A postscript  followed,  explaining  that  Ar- 
madale had  written  in  a hurry  to  catch  the 
steamer  to  Naples,  and  that  he  had  opened  his 
letter  again,  before  sending  it  off,  to  add  some- 
thing that  he  had  forgotten.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  yacht  sailed  he  had  been  at  the  bank- 
er's to  get 4 a few  hundreds  in  gold,*  and  he  be- 
lieved he  had  left  his  cigar-case  fcere.  It  was 
an  old  friend  of  his,  and  he  begged  that  Mid- 
winter would  oblige  him  by  endeavoring  to  re- 
cover it,  and  keeping  it  for  him  till  they  met 
again. 

44  This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

44 1 thought  over  it  carefully  when  Midwinter 
had  left  me  alone  again  after  reading  it.  My 
idea  was  then  (and  is  still)  that  Manuel  had  not 
persuaded  Armadale  to  cruise  in  a sea  like  the 
Adriatic,  so  much  less  frequented  by  ships  than 
the  Mediterranean,  for  nothing.  The  terms, 
too,  in  which  the  trifling  loss  of  the  cigar-case 
was  mentioned,  struck  me  os  being  equally  sug- 
gestive of  what  was  coming.  I concluded  that 
Armadale's  circular  notes  had  not  been  trans- 
formed into  those  4 few  hundreds  in  gold* 
through  any  forethought  or  business-knowledge 
of  his  own.  Manuel's  influence,  I suspected, 
had  been  exerted  in  this  matter  also — and  once 
more  not  without  reason.  At  intervals,  through 
the  wakeful  night,  these  considerations  came 
back  again  and  again  to  me;  and  time  after 
time  they  pointed  obstinately  (so  far  as  my  next 
movements  were  concerned)  in  one  and  the 
same  way — the  way  back  to  England. 

44  How  to  get  there,  and  especially  how  to  get 
there  unaccompanied  by  Midwinter,  was  more 
than  I had  wit  enough  to  discover  that  night. 
I tried  and  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  fell 
asleep  exhausted  toward  the  morning  without 
having  met  it. 

44  Some  hours  later,  as  soon  as  I was  dressed, 
Midwinter  came  in  with  news  received  by  that 
morning’s  post  from  his  employers  in  London. 
The  proprietors  of  the  newspaper  had  received 
from  the  editor  so  favorable  a report  of  his  cor- 
respondence from  Naples,  that  they  had  determ- 
ined on  advancing  him  to  a place  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  greater  emolument  at  Turin. 


His  instructions  were  inclosed  in  the  letter; 
and  he  was  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
Naples  for  his  new  post. 

44  On  hearing  this  I relieved  his  mind,  before 
he  could  put  the  question,  of  all  anxiety  about 
my  willingness  to  remove.  Turin  had  the  great 
attraction,  in  my  eyes,  of  being  on  the  road  to 
England.  I assured  him  at  once  that  I was 
ready  to  travel  as  soon  as  he  pleased. 

44  He  thanked  me  for  suiting  myself  to  his 
plans,  with  more  of  his  old  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness than  I had  seen  in  him  for  some  time  past. 
The  good  news  from  Armadale  on  the  previous 
day  seemed  to  have  raised  him  a little  from  the 
dull  despair  in  which  he  had  been  sunk  since 
the  sailing  of  the  yacht.  And  now,  the  pros- 
pect of  advancement  in  his  profession,  and, 
more  than  that,  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  fatal 
place  in  which  the  third  Vision  of  the  Dream 
had  come  true,  hod  (as  he  owned  himself)  ad- 
ditionally cheered  and  relieved  him.  He  asked, 
before  he  went  away  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  our  journey,  whether  I expected  to  hear  from 
my  4 family*  in  England,  and  whether  he  should 
give  instructions  for  the  forwarding  of  my  letters 
with  his  own  to  the  poste  restante  at  Turin.  I 
instantly  thanked  him  and  accepted  the  offer. 
His  proposal  had  suggested  to  me,  the  moment 
he  made  it,  that  my  fictitious  4 family  circum- 
stances* might  be  turned  to  good  account  once 
more  as  a reason  for  unexpectedly  summoning 
me  from  Italy  to  England. 

44  On  the  eighth  of  the  month  we  were  in- 
stalled at  Turin. 

44  On  the  14th,  Midwinter — being  then  very 
busy — asked  if  I would  save  him  a loss  of  time 
by  applying  at  the  poste  restante  for  any  letters 
which  might  have  followed  ns  from  Naples.  I 
had  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity  he  now 
offered  me;  and  I determined  to  snatch  at  it 
without  allowing  myself  time  to  hesitate.  There 
were  no  letters  at  the  poste  restante  for  either  of 
us.  But  when  he  put  the  question  on  my  re- 
turn, I told  him  that  there  had  been  a letter 
for  me  with  alarming  news  from  4 home.’  My 
4 mother’  was  dangerously  ill ; and  I was  en- 
treated to  lose  no  time  in  hurrying  back  to  En- 
gland to  see  her. 

44  It  seems  quite  unaccountable — now  that  I 
am  away  from  him — but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  I could  not,  even  yet,  tell  him  a downright 
premeditated  falsehood  without  a sense  of  shrink- 
ing and  shame,  which  other  people  would  think, 
and  which  I think  myself,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  such  a character  as  mine.  Inconsistent 
or  not  I felt  it  And  what  is  stranger — per- 
haps, I ought  to  say,  madder — still,  if  he  had 
persisted  in  his  first  resolution  to  accompany 
me  himself  to  England,  rather  than  allow  me 
to  travel  alone,  I firmly  believe  I should  have 
turned  my  back  on  temptation  for  the  second 
time,  and  have  lulled  myself  to  rest  once  more 
in  the  old  dream  of  living  out  my  life  happy 
and  harmless  in  my  husband’s  love. 

44  Am  I deceiving  myself  in  this  ? It  doesn’t 
matter — I dare  say  I Am.  Never  mind  what 
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might  have  happened.  What  did  happen  is  the 
only  thing  of  any  importance  now. 

“ It  ended  in  Midwinter’s  letting  me  persnade 
him  that  I was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my- 
self on  the  journey  to  England,  and  that  he  owed 
it  to  the  newspaper  people,  who  had  trusted  their 
interests  in  his  hands,  not  to  leave  Turin  just  as 
he  was  established  there.  He  didn’t  suffer  at 
taking  leave  of  me  as  he  suffered  when  he  saw 
the  last  of  his  friend.  I saw  that,  and  set  down 
the  anxiety  he  expressed  that  I should  write  to 
him  at  its  proper  value.  I have  quite  got  over 
my  weakness  for  him  at  last.  No  man  who 
really  loved  me  would  hare  put  what  he  owed 
to  a pack  of  newspaper  people  before  what  he 
owed  to  his  wife.  I hate  him  for  letting  me 
convince  him!  I believe  he  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me.  I believe  he  has  seen  some  woman 
whom  he  likes  at  Turin.  Well,  let  him  follow 
his  new  fancy,  if  he  pleases!  I shall  be  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Armadale  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  be- 
fore long — and  what  will  his  likes  or  dislikes 
matter  to  me  then  ? 

“The  events  on  the  journey  were  not  worth 
mentioning,  and  my  arrival  in  London  stands 
recorded  already  on  the  top  of  the  new  page. 

“ As  for  to-day,  the  one  thing  of  any  import- 
ance that  I have  done,  since  I got  to  the  cheap 
and  quiet  hotel  at  which  I am  now  staying,  was 
to  send  for  the  landlord  and  ask  him  to  help  me 
to  a sight  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times 
newspaper.  He  has  politely  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  himself  to-morrow  morning  to  some 
place  in  the  City  where  all  the  papers  are  kept, 
as  he  calls  it,  in  file.  Till  to-morrow,  then,  I 
must  control  my  impatience  for  news  of  Arma- 
dale as  well  as  I can.  And  so  good-night  to 
the  pretty  reflection  of  myself  that  appears  in 
these  pages ! » 

‘ 1 November  20 th. — Not  a word  of  news  yet 
either  in  the  obituary  column  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  paper.  I looked  carefully  through 
each  number  in  succession,  dating  from  the  day 
when  Armadale’s  letter  was  written  at  Messina, 
to  this  present  20th  of  the  month — and  I am 
certain,  whatever  may  have  happened,  that  no- 
thing is  known  in  England  as  yet.  Patience! 
The  newspaper  is  to  meet  me  at  the  breakfast- 
table  every  morning  till  further  notice — and  any 
day  now  may  show  me  what  I most  want  to  s$e. 

“ November  21  st. — No  news  again.  I wrote 
to  Midwinter  to-day  to  keep  up  appearances. 

“ When  the  letter  was  done  I fell  into  wretch- 
edly low  spirits — I can’t  imagine  why — and  felt 
such  a longing  for  a little  company,  that,  in  de- 
spair of  knowing  where  else  to  go,  I actually 
went  to  Pimlico  on  the  chance  that  Mother 
Oldershaw  might  have  returned  to  her  old 
quarters. 

“There  were  changes  since  I had  seen  the 
place  during  my  former  stay  in  London.  The 
doctor’s  side  of  the  house  was  still  empty.  But 
the  shop  was  being  brightened  up  for  the  occu- 
pation of  a milliner  and  dress-maker.  The  peo- 


ple, when  I went  in  to  make  inquiries,  were  all 
strangers  to  me.  They  showed,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  giving  me  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  ad- 
dress when  I asked  for  it — from  which  I infer 
that  the  little  4 difficulty*  which  forced  her  to  be 
in  hiding  in  August  last  is  at  an  end,  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned.  As  for  the  doctor  the  people 
at  the  shop  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  quite 
unable  to  tell  me  what  had  become  of  him. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  place  at  Pimlico  that  sickened  me,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  my  own  perversity,  or  what.  But  now 
that  I had  got  Mrs.  Oldershaw’s  address,  I felt 
as  if  she  was  the  veiy  last  person  in  the  world 
that  I wanted  to  see.  I took  a cab  and  told 
the  man  to  drive  to  the  street  she  lived  in,  and 
then  told  him  to  drive  the  other  way.  We 
passed  a piano-forte-maker’s.  I went  in  and 
talked  to  the  man,  and  got  permission  to  try 
his  instrument*,  and  played  myself  into  a more 
reasonable  6tate  of  mind,  and  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  I hardly  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me — unless  it  is  that  I am  getting  more  impa- 
tient every  hour  for  information  about  Arma- 
dale. When  will  the  future  look  a little  less 
dark,  I wonder?  To-morrow  is  Saturday. 
Will  to-momAv’s  newspaper  lift  the  veil  ? 

* 4 November  22 d. — Saturday’s  newspaper  has 
lifted  the  veil ! Words  are  vain  to  express  the 
panic  of  astonishment  in  which  I write.  I 
never  once  anticipated  it — I can't  believe  it  or 
realize  it  now  it  lias  happened.  The  winds  and 
waves  themselves  have  turned  my  accomplices ! 
The  yacht  has  foundered  at  sea,  and  eveiy  soul 
on  board  has  perished ! 

“ Here  is  the  account  cut  out  of  this  morn- 
ing’s newspaper : 

‘“Disaster  at  Sea.— Intelligence  has  reached  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadrou  and  the  insurers,  which  leaves  no 
reasonable  doubt,  we  regret  to  say,  of  the  total  la**,  on  the 
fifth  of  the  present  month,  of  the  yacht  Dorothea,  with 
every  soul  on  board.  The  particulars  are  a a follow:  At 
daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  Italian  brig 
Sperama , bound  from  Venice  to  Marsala  for  orders,  en- 
countered some  floating  objects  off  Capo  Spartivento  (at 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Italy)  which  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  of  the  brig.  The  previous  day  had 
been  marked  by  one  of  the  most  severe  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  storms,  peculiar  to  these  southern  seas,  which  has 
been  remembered  for  years.  The  Sperama  herself  hav- 
ing been  in  danger  while  the  gale  lasted,  the  captain  and 
crew  concluded  that  they  were  on  the  traces  of  a wreck, 
and  a boat  was  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
objects  in  the  water.  A licn-coop,  some  broken  span*,  and 
fragments  of  shattered  plank  were  the  first  evidences  dis- 
covered of  the  terrible  disaster  that  had  happened.  Some 
of  the  lighter  articles  of  cabin  furniture,  wrenched  and 
shattered,  were  found  next.  And,  lastly,  a memento  of 
melancholy  interest  turned  up,  in  the  shape  of  a life-bu<*y, 
with  a corked  bottle  attached  to  it.  These  latter  object*, 
with  the  relics  of  cabin-furniture,  were  brought  on  board 
the  Sperama.  On  the  buoy  the  name  of  the  vessel  was 
painted  as  follows:  u Dorothea , R.Y.8.”  (meaning  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron).  The  bottle,  on  being  uncorked,  con- 
tained a sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  the  following  lines 
were  hurriedly  traced  in  pencil:  uOff  Cape  Spartivento; 
two  days  out  from  Messina.  Nov.  5th,  4 p.m."  (being  die 
hour  at  which  the  log  of  the  I talian  brig  showed  the  storm 
to  have  been  at  its  height).  41  Both  our  boats  are  stove  in 
by  the  sea.  The  rudder  is  gone,  and  we  have  sprung  a 
leak  astern,  which  la  more  than  we  can  stop.  The  Lord 
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help  ns  all — we  are  sinking.  (Signed)  John  Mitchenden, 
mate.”  On  reaching  Marsala  the  captain  of  the  brig  made 
his  report  to  the  British  consul,  and  left  the  objects  dis- 
covered in  that  gentleman’s  charge.  Inquiry  at  Messina 
showed  that  the  ill-fated  vessel  had  arrived  there  from 
Naples.  At  the  latter  port  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Dorothea  had  been  hired  from  the  owner's  agent  by  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Armadale,  of  Thorpe- Ambrose, 
Norfolk.  Whether  Mr.  Armadale  had  any  friends  on 
board  with  him  has  not  been  clearly  discovered.  But 
there  is  unhappily  no  doubt  that  the  ill-fated  gentleman 
himself  sailed  in  the  yacht  from  Naples,  and  that  he  was 
also  on  board  of  the  vessel  when  she  left  Meesino.’ 

**  Such  is  the  story  of  the  wreck,  as  the  news- 
paper tells  it  in  the  plainest  and  fewest  words. 
My  head  is  in  a whirl ; my  confusion  is  so  great 
that  I think  of  fifty  different  things  in  trying  to 
think  of  one.  I must  wait — a day  more  or  less 
is  of  no  consequence  now — I must  wait  dll  I 
can  face  my  new  position  without  feeling  be- 
wildered by  it. 

44  November  23 d.  Eight  in  the  Morning . — The 
night  has  helped  me.  I rose  an  hour  ago,  and 
saw  my  way  clearly  to  the  first  step  that  I must 
take  under  present  circumstances. 

44  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to 
know  what  is  doing  at  Thorpc-Arabroee ; and  it 
would  be  the  height  of  rashness,  while  I ara 
quite  in  the  dark  in  this  matter,  to  venture  there 
myself.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  write 
to  somebody  on  the  spot  for  news ; and  the  only 
person  I can  write  to  is — Bash  wood. 

4 4 1 have  just  finished  the  letter.  It  is  headed 
‘private  and  confidential,’  and  signed  ‘Lydia 
Armadale.’  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  compro- 
mise me,  if  the  old  fool  is  mortally  offended  by 
my  treatment  of  him,  and  if  he  spitefully  shows 
my  letter  to  other  people.  But  I don’t  believe 
he  will  do  this.  A man  at  his  age  forgives  a 
woman  any  thing,  if  the  woman  only  encourages 
him.  I have  requested  him,  as  a personal  fa- 
vor, to  keep  our  correspondence  for  the  present 
strictly  private.  I have  hinted  that  my  married 
life  with  my  deceased  husband  has  not  been  a 
happy  one ; and  that  I feel  the  injudiciousness 
of  having  married  a young  man.  In  the  post- 
script I go  farther  still  and  venture  boldly  on 
these  comforting  words — 4 1 can  explain,  dear 
Mr.  Bash  wood,  what  may  have  seemed  fylse  and 
deceitful  in  my  conduct  toward  yon,  when  you 
give  me  a personal  opportunity.*  If  he  was  on 
the  right  side  of  sixty  I should  feel  doubtful  of 
results,  but  he  is  on  the  wrong  Bide  of  sixty,  and 
I believe  he  will  give  mo  ray  personal  opportu- 
nity. 

44  Ten  o'clock. — I have  been  looking  over  the 
copy  of  my  marriage-certificate,  with  which  I 
took  care  to  provide  myself  on  the  wedding- 
day  ; and  I have  discovered,  to  my  inexpressible 
dismay,  an  obstacle  to  my  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Armadale’s  widow,  which  I now  see 
for  the  first  time. 

44  That  description  of  Midwinter  (under  his 
own  name)  which  the  certificate  presents,  an- 
swered in  every  important  particular  to  what 
would  have  been  the  description  of  Armadale  of 


Thorpe- Ambrose,  if  I had  really  married  him. 

4 N ame  and  Surname’ — Allan  Armadale.  4 Age’ 
twenty-one,  instead  of  twenty-two,  which  might 
easily  pass  for  a mistake.  4 Condition’ — Bach- 
elor. 4 Rank  or  Profession’ — Gentleman.  ‘Res- 
idence at  the  time  of  Marriage’ — Front’s  Hotel, 
Darley  Street.  ‘Father’s  Name  and  Surname’ 
— Allan  Armadale.  4 Rank  or  Profession  of 
Father’ — Gentleman.  Every  particular  (except 
the  year’s  difference  in  their  two  aces)  which 
answers  for  the  one,  answers  for  the  other.  But, 
suppose  when  I make  my  claim,  and  send  in 
my  copy  of  the  certificate,  that  some  meddlesome 
lawyer  goes  to  the  church  and  looks  at  the  orig- 
inal register?  Midwinter’s  writing  is  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  the  writing  of  his  dead 
friend.  The  hand  in  which  he  has  written 
4 Allan  Armadale’  in  the  book,  has  not  a chance 
of  passing  for  the  hand  in  which  Armadale  of 
Thorpe- Ambrose  was  accustomed  to  sign  his 
name. 

44  Can  I move  safely  in  the  matter,  with  such 
a pitfall  as  I see  here,  open  under  my  feet? 
How  erfn  I tell  ? Where  can  I find  an  experi- 
enced person  to  inform  me  ? I can’t  go  to  the 
lawyer  whom  I consulted  when  I was  last  in 
London,  after  such  a reception  ns  he  then  gave 
me ; and  it  would  be  little  less  than  madness  to 
try  a man  whom  I don’t  know.  What  is  to  be 
done  ? I must  shut  up  my  diary  and  think. 

44  Three  o'clock.— My  prospects  have  changed 
again  since  I made  my  last  entry.  I have  re- 
ceived a warning  to  be  careful  in  the  future, 
which  I shall  not  neglect ; and  I have  succeeded 
in  providing  myself  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  which  I stand  in  need. 

44  After  vainly  trying  to  think  of  some  better 
person  to  apply  to  in  the  difficulty  which  em- 
barrassed me,  I made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and 
set  forth  to  surprise  Mrs.  Oldcrshaw  by  a visit 
from  her  darling  Lydia!  On  the  way  to  the 
house  I carefully  considered  what  I should  say, 
with  a view  to  getting  the  help  I wanted,  of 
course  without  trusting  any  secrets  of  importance 
out  of  my  own  possession.  As  the  event  turned 
out  I might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of  ar- 
ranging my  conversation  before  I knocked  at  the 
door. 

44  A sour  and  solemn  old  maid-servant  admit- 
ted me  into  the  house.  When  I asked  for  her 
mistress  I was  reminded  with  the  bitterest  em- 
phasis that  I had  committed  the  impropriety  of 
calling  on  a Sunday.  Mrs.  Oldcrshaw  was  at 
home,  solely  in  consequence  of  being  too  unwell 
to  go  to  church ! The  servant  thought  it  very 
unlikely  that  she  would  see  me.  I thought  it 
highly  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  would 
honor  me  with  an  interview  in  her  own  inter- 
ests if  I sent  in  my  name  as  4 Miss  Gwilt’ — and 
the  event  provod  that  I was  right.  After  being 
kept  waiting  some  minutes  (during  which  the 
old  wretch  was  no  doubt  composing  her  conver- 
sation beforehand,  just  like  me!)  I was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room. 

4 4 There  sat  mother  Jezebel,  with  the  air  of 
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a woman  resting  on  the  high-road  to  heaven, 
dressed  in  a slate-colored  gown,  with  gray  mit- 
tens on  her  hands,  a severely  simple  cap  on  her 
head,  and  a volume  of  sermons  on  her  lap.  She 
turned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  devoutly  at 
the  sight  of  me,  and  the  first  words  she  said 
were — ‘Oh,  Lydia!  Lydia!  why  are  you  not 
at  church  ?’” 


\ TOM  LODOWNE. 

THERE  is  of  a necessity,  among  a people 
constituted  like  ours,  much  private — over- 
the-breakfast-table,  one-man,  or-woman-power 
— discussion  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day ; 
scores  of  admirable  speeches  that  will  never  be 
reported ; hosts  of  telling  arguments  that  will 
never  be  heard,  even  through  a People’s  Col- 
umn ; and  finding  myself  much  in  need  of  ad- 
vice about  the  reconstruction  of  my  family,  with 
which  I am  as  busy  as  Uncle  Sam  himself,  I 
have  been  induced  to  hope  that  some  individual 
to  whom  Fate  has  denied  the  public  ear,  or  but- 
ton-hole, rather  than  suffocate  will  bring  his 
effervescing  wisdom  to  my  assistance.  To  do 
that,  however,  you  must  first  understand  the 
conditions  of  my  husband’s  will. 

These  were  peculiar;  in  fact,  we  are  a pe- 
culiar family.  Since  I talk  of  my  husband’s 
Will,  you  see,  of  course,  that  I am  a widow,  and 
my  two  boys,  Jack  and  Dix,  are  alike  only  in 
virtue  of  that  family  resemblance  that  may  exist 
between  a great  rock  and  a great  tree.  Dix  is 
our  gentleman ; Jack  is  our  worker.  Living  as 
we  do  without  neighbors,  somebody  is  needed 
for  the  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  such 
things,  and  Jack  does  it.  Is  there  a fence  to  be 
mended? — there  is  Jack,  with  saw  and  ham- 
mer ; a horse  to  be  shod  ? — there’s  Jack  again. 
Does  any  body  want  any  tiling,  from  a churn  to 
a top? — they  go  to  Jack.  If  I say,  “Fish  for 
dinner,”  Jack  tucks  his  trowsere  into  his  boots 
and  starts  oft'  with  his  line ; and  when  his  father 
set  his  heart  on  a boat  Jack  never  rested  till  he 
had  made  him  one — and  a trim  one  it  was,  too ! 
Always  contriving,  inventing,  experimenting, 
was  Jack ; studying  in  off  hours,  and  reading 
up ; kept  open  house,  he  did,  in  his  head,  for 
all  new  ideas,  and  was  forever  trying  to  see  how 
they  would  work;  and  had  rough  hands,  and 
smelled  regularly  of  tar,  paint,  oil,  chemicals, 
earth,  and  fish — except  on  Sundays.  For  Dix, 
what  ho  set  store  by  was  an  old,  worm-eaten 
chest  in  our  attic,  with  a tarnished  court  suit  or 
two,  a signet  bearing  a coat  of  arms,  and  a 
sword.  Some  old  stories  we  have  beside,  in  the 
family,  of  the  suits  and  sword,  and  a hot  tem- 
per that,  I suppose,  got  my  eve r-so-ma n y-ti m es- 
great-grandfather  into  scrapes  as  readily  a»  it 
does  Dix,  who  wears  the  signet,  looks  every 
inch  the  grandee  in  the  velvet  and  embroidery, 
and  loves  the  old  traditions,  and  lives  by  them. 
Fine  bovs,  both  of  them  I but  I hope  you  see 
that  it  was  hardly  in  reason  to  be  expected  that 
both  would  pull  at  the  same  idea. 

“And  how  these  two  will  ever  get  on  in  the 
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same  house  is  what  puzzles  me,”  says  my  hus- 
band, doubtfully,  sitting  at  his  desk  about  to 
write  his  will.  And  I hope  you  are  not  impa- 
tient here;  though  it  is  the  ftfshion  of  these 
days  to  commence  our  stories  where  the  ladies 
do  their  dresses — in  the  middle ; for  to  under- 
stand the  will  you  must  understand  our  diffi- 
culty, which  was  in  the  shape  of  the  property 
itself — our  old  homestead,  grown  up  out  of  the 
log-cabin  in  which  we  settled  first,  husband  and 
I.  We  had  added  on  here  and  there,  as  wc 
needed,  and  there  is  a history  for  every  bush 
and  tree.  I have  seen  the  place  coming  up  to 
what  it  is  like  a third  child,  and  as  well  pull  a 
plant  up  by  the  roots  as  take  roc  out  of  that 
middle  room,  in  which  I danced  my  sturdy  boys 
on  my  knee ; while,  for  them,  Jack  has  settled 
down  with  his  boys  in  one  half  of  the  house,  and 
Dix  with  his  boys  in  the  other  half,  and  either 
would  as  cheerfully  sign  his  own  death-wanant 
as  a bill  of  sale. 

“ None  of  you  will  sell  out,  and  how  will  you 
divide  what  can’t  be  split?”  says  ray  husband, 
flourishing  his  pen  and  staring  hard  at  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  framed,  and  hang- 
ing up  over  his  desk  (he  was  a great  admirer 
of  the  Constitution  was  my  husband);  when, 
brightening  with  an  idea : 

“Look  here!”  said  he,  suddenly.*  “If  that 
little  piece  of  paper  can  keep  law  and  order 
among  millions  of  families  better  than  it  was 
ever  kept  before,  why  won’t  something  like  it 
keep  order  in  ours  ?” 

And  as  wherever  my  husband  saw  a nail 
down  came  his  hammer  on  it,  no  sooner  said 
than  done.  There  was  the  will,  bequeathing 
the  middle  room  to  roe;  and  to  the  boys  and 
their  heirs  each  his  own  half  of  the  house ; and 
each  was  to  do  in  his  own  part  what  he  chose — 
paint,  varnish,  scrub,  alter,  furnish,  any  thing 
we  liked,  unless  it  interfered  or  injured  some  of 
the  rest;  but  when  it  came  to  general  repairs 
and  purchases  in  which  the  whole  house  was 
concerned,  and  such  things — 

“It  will  never  do  to  leave  that  to  you  alone, 
old  lady,”  says  my  husband,  “or  you  would 
soon  bo  badgered  to  death  between  them ; but 
there  i$  brother  Phil  and  brother  Dan.  They 
put  up  hero  once  a year,  you  know,  when  they 
are  driving  across  country.  I have  spoken  to 
the  boys  about  it,  and  Dix  he  chose  Phil,  and 
Jack  lie’s  taken  Dan  ; and  you  three  are  to  de- 
cide between  you  what  is  for  the  general  good, 
and  the  bovs  have  bonnd  themselves  to  abide 
by  it,  and  I call  that  living  according  to  the 
Constitution,  in  more  senses  than  one!”  says 
my  husband,  with  his  cheery  laugh. 

So  there  is  the  will.  For  the  trouble,  like 
most  family  troubles,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it 
began.  There  was  the  difference  between  the 
two  boys.  Then  Jack  was  amazingly  fond  of  me ; 

Dix  did  his  duty,  but  he  would  have  liked  me 
better  if  I had  cared  more  for  the  old  finery  in 
the  chest.  Speeches  were  made  in  one  room 
and  carried  to  the  other.  Jack’s  boys  called 
Dix’s  boys  “Molly  Coddles ;”  Dix’s  boys  called 
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Jack’s  boys  “ Sneaks.”  Sometimes  it  was  Jack 
that  was  dissatisfied  with  what  brother  Phil  and 
brother  Dan  and  I agreed  on,  and  sometimes  it 
was  Dix,  and  each  declared  that  we  favored  the 
other.  Sometimes  they  nearly  came  to  blows; 
and  then,  of  course,  I stepped  in  between ; and 
as  Jack  loved  me  best,  I used  to  say,  44  Jack, 
for  my  sake!”  and  down  would  come  Jack’s 
arm,  and  he  would  walk  off  whistling ; or,  as  he 
was  the  cooler  of  the  two,  I said,  “Jack,  there 
shouldn’t  bo  strife  between  brothers — do  you 
make  the  advance  !”  and  Jack  did  it;  and  so  it 
was  always  Jack,  that  apologized,  and  Jack  that 
made  advances,  and  Jack  that  patched  up  a 
peace — till  Dix  thought  that  he  had  no  stomach 
for  fight,  and  was  very  free  to  call  him  coward. 

On  the  other  side.  Jack  was  as  bitter  on  Dix 
for  his  treatment  of  Tom  Lodowne. 

“He  is  too  lazy  to  lift  his  own  finger,”  said 
Jack,  “but  he  gets  a man’s  work  out  of  that 
poor  bound  boy,  that  hasn’t  a friend  to  take  his 
part.  He  drives,  drives  him  from  morning  till 
night.  The  boy  has  no  chance  for  any  thing. 
He  is  getting  no  money,  and  he  has  no  time  to 
learn  any  thing.  Dix  is  keeping  him  like  a 
brute  beast,  and  I’m  darned  if  I think  I ought 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  and  see  it  go  on  !” 

“Yes,”  says  I,  “son,  but  there  is  your  fa- 
ther’s will” — there  it  was,  framed,  and  hanging 
up  under  the  Constitution — “and  we  are  each 
to  do  in  our  own  part  what  we  like.  Tom  Lo- 
downe is  none  of  your  bread-and-butter.” 

44  So  he  isn’t,”  answered  Jack,  sullenly;  44  but 
Dix  had  better  not  bring  him  over  my  side,  or 
ho  will  be.” 

Dix  fired  at  that. 

44  You  had  better  not  come  on  my  side  and 
talk  like  that,  or  I’ll  pitch  you  out  at  window !” 

44 1 will  talk  on  my  own,  though !”  answered 
Jack.  And  talk  he  <did  ; and,  little  by  little, 
the  stir  and  heart-burning  increased.  Dix 
wrote  to  friends  and  relatives ; Jack  wrote  to 
friends  and  relatives.  Friends  and  relatives 
wrote  back.  Uncle  Abel  he  heard  of  it;  and 
as  Jack  always  was  his  favorite,  you  may  know 
on  which  side  he  stood.  It  really  seemed  to 
me  as  if  there  was  a buzz  and  murmur  of  Tom 
Lodowne!  Tom  Lodowne!  sounding  continu- 
ally in  the  house.  Mention  him  before  Jack, 
and  it  was  just  drawing  a check  for  an  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  plenty  of  that  coin  in  Jack’s 
bank.  Speak  of  him  to  Dix,  and,  my  stars! 
you  might  as  well  show  a mad  dog  water ! And 
just  at  this  time,  when  affairs  were  yon  may  say 
at  a crisis,  U ncle  Abel  came  oar  way,  and  Jack 
invited  him  to  dinner. 

“Very  good!  if  that  fellow  comes  into  the 
honse  I go  out  of  it — that’s  all !”  said  Dix. 

44  You  don’t  say !”  answered  Jack,  laughing ; 
44  where,  and  how  ?” 

“Any  where,”  says  Dix.  44 And  for  how, 

I will  take  my  half  of  the  beams  and  rafters  and 
stones,  and  pay  you  for  any  money  you  have 
spent  on  them,  and  leave  you  your  half.” 

4 4 That  is  not  according  to  the  will,”  said 
Jack ; 44  the  honse  will  tumble  down.” 


“Burn  the  will!  and  if  you  don’t  want  the 
honse  about  your  cars  keep  Uncle  Abel  out,  for 
if  ho  comes  in  I go  out,  remember!”  shouted 
Dix  after  Jack,  as  he  marched  oft'  whistling — 
for  Jack  had  heard  Dix  talk  in  that  way  before, 
and  put  no  faith  in  it.  But  I — ah ! well,  if 
young  folks  think  old  folks  fools,  old  folks  know 
what  young  ones  are,  and  I mistrusted;  and 
going  into  Caroline’s  room — Caroline  is  one  of 
Dix’s  girls — what  should  1 see  there  ready 
packed  and  corded  but  out;  linen  chest!  I 
call  it 44  our,”  for  we  all  had  an  interest  in  it. 
Jack  had  grown  part  of  the  flax,  his  girls  had 
helped  to  weave  it,  and  the  chest  is  of  my  hus- 
band’s own  making,  and  there  is  not  money 
enough  in  the  world  to  buy  it.  Naturally  my 
first  word  was,  44  You  can’t  take  that ! ” 4 4 Oh ! ” 
cried  Lina,  tossing  her  head,  44  we  will  pay  for 
it !”  14  But  it  can’t  be  bought !”  said  I ; and  on 
that  Dix  came  in,  and  one  word  brought  on  an- 
other, and — I hate  to  tell  it ! Dix  is  my  boy,  aft- 
er all,  and  I had  rather  remember  him  a sturdy 
little  chap,  clinging  to  my  gown— -and  there  are 
excuses  for  him.  Dix  is  not  patient,  and  he 
had  been  tried,  and  he  had  almost  forgot  that  I 
was  his  mother,  so  put  out  as  he  was  continually 
by  my  common,  everyday  ways;  but  the  chil- 
dren they  screamed  their  loudest,  and  Jack,  who 
was  at  his  work,  dropped  his  tools,  and  came 
running;  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  those 
cool,  slow  tempers  when  they  are  up ; and  says 
Jack,  grinding  his  teeth: 

44  He  called  me  coward,  and  I pretended  not 
to  hear ; and  he  has  put  upon  me,  and  I for- 
gave him ; and  he  has  gone  against  my  sense 
of  right,  and  I winked  at  it : but  now  he  has 
struck  you,  mother — ” 

And  down  came  his  fist;  and  here  was  the 
fight  I had  staved  off  so  long. 

I never  heard  such  an  uproar.  Jack’s  boys 
and  Dix’s  boys  went  at  it  tooth  and  nail ; and 
though  Jack  tried  to  fight  easy  and  not  hurt,  as 
Dix  struck  with  all  his  might,  Jack  was  forced 
to  strike  too.  They  fought  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs ; they  were  in  one  room  and  out  of  an- 
other ; they  smashed  the  things  in  Dix’s  rooms 
and  tore  down  those  in  Jack’s;  and  never 
minded  the  carpets,  and  curtains,  and  windows 
no  more  than  if  they  grew  on  trees.  Grandma 
she  went  into  hysterics. 

44  Yon  wicked,  cruel  boy,”  says  she  to  Jack, 

44  how  can  you  abuse  your  brother  so  ?” 

Uncle  Abel,  lie  hurrahed,  44  Give  it  to  him, 
Jock ! and  remember  Tom  Lodowne !” 

44  Tom  Lodowne,”  says  Jack,  whose  blood  was 
fairly  up;  44 yes,”  says  he,  and  looking  round 
just  then,  he  saw  Tom  fighting  side  by  side  with 
his  boys,  and  as  well  as  any  of  them.  “ I will 
remember  him,”  says  Jack,  “and  I wouldn’t 
have  fought  you  about  him,  Dix,  because  we  are 
brothers ; but  since  we  are  in  for  it  darn  me  if  I 
stop  till  you  say  you  will  treat  him  as  you  ought 
to.” 

4 4 Take  him  yourself,”  says  Dix,  sullen  enough, 
for  you  see  he  was  whipped,  44  and  see  what  you 
can  do  for  him but  because  I say  he  was  sul- 
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lcn  don’t  misjudge  Dix.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  look  up  bright  and  smiling  just  after 
you  are  whipped ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  Dix 
accepts  the  situation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
without  any  unnecessary  wry  faces.  Painting 
and  cleaning  will  soon  set  the  old  house  to 
rights,  and  for  Dix,  he  is  our  own  blood,  and 
blood,  you  know,  is  thicker  than  water;  and 
though  it  may  come  a little  awkward,  I hope 
and  trust  soon  to  see  him  back  in  his  old  place ; 
but  Tom  Lodowne,  that  is  what  troubles  me. 

“I  see  no  trouble,”  said  Jack.  Jack  has 
undertaken  to  do  for  him  now.  “Find  him  a 
bed  somewhere,  give  him  his  dinner,  set  him  to 
work,  buy  him  a spelling-book,  and  pay  him  his 
wage  regular.” 

“ Mercy !”  screamed  Grandma.  “ Give  him 
his  dinner  here  ? then  Dix  will  never  sit  down 
to  the  table  in  the  world.”  You  are  to  under- 
stand that  we  never  have  two  tables  in  our 
house,  but  share  and  fare  alike;  the  smartest 
gets  the  best  rooms,  and  each  one  may  do  as 
well  or  ill  for  himself  as  he  chooses ; but  when 
it  comes  to  the  table,  why,  we  all  sit  down  to- 
gether ; so  Grandma  was  shocked. 

“The  creature  has  no  table  manners,”  says 
she.  “He  has  got  to  learn  yet  how  to  handle 
a fork  and  spoon.” 

“Where  is  he  going  to  learn?”  says  Uncle 
Abel;  “munching  his  crust  out  in  the  barn- 
yard, or  sitting  down  among  decent  people  and 
seeing  how  they  behave  ?” 

“But  see  here,”  argues  Grandma.  “No- 
body says  he  sha’n’t  sit  down  by-and-by ; but  just 
now,  why  the  poor  fellow  feels  as  badly  and  is 
just  as  much  shocked  as  Dix  is.  He  don't  know 
what  he  has  done  to  deserve  wages  and  time  of 
his  own.  Give  him  time  to  get  reconciled  to 
the  change  and  be  educated  up  to  our  stand- 
ard.” 

‘ ‘ In  the  pig-sty  ?”  cuts  in  Uncle  Abel. 

“But  hark  ye!  a word  in  your  ear,”  says 
Grandma.  “I  have  known  Dix  from  his  first 
frocks  up : and  he  never  will  sit  down  with  him, 
never ! and  then  don’t  you  see  while  Dix  stays 
outside  the  house  ^s  getting  full  of  rats,  and  the 
doors  are  sprung,  and  half  the  glass  is  out,  and 
every  thing  is  going  to  ruin  ?" 

“And  don’t  you  see,”  says  Abel,  “that  I 
want  Dix  in  as  much  as  any  of  you  ? I declare 
there  is  nothing  I so  long  for  as  to  see  our  whole 
family  sitting  down  in  peace  together;  but  if 
Dix  stays  out  it  will  be  because  he  keeps  him- 
self out;  and  what  we  have  to  think  about  is 
not  rats  or  panes  of  glass,  but  what  is  just  and 
right.  Jack  has  undertaken  to  do  for  Tom 
Lodowne,  who  has  earned  it,  for  he  fought  for 
him  like  a man ; and  if  Jack  don't  see  to  it, 
that  Tom  has  bed,  and  board,  and  work,  I don’t 
know  who  will.  You  can’t  in  reason  expect 
Dix  to  have  him  much  on  his  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  I think  Dix  has  done  as  much  and 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  of  him ; 
and  as  there  are  no  neighbors*  I calculate  the 
work  is  for  Jack  to  do;  and  he  has  got  to  face  it 
squarely  if  he  don’t  want  to  be  eternally* dis- 


honored ; and  if  Tom  Lodowne  is  to  be  made 
a man,  is  the  way  to  make  him  one  to  keep  him 
out  among  the  sheep  and  oxen  till  some  other 
time,  nobody  knows  when?  or  to  let  him  in 
among  men,  and  feel  what  it  is  to  be  a man, 
and  do  like  them,  and  bear  a man’s  burden  if 
he  can  ; and  if  he  can’t,  though  I don’t  believe 
that,  then  the  blame  is  not  ours.  We  have 
given  him  a chance,  and  in  my  judgment  there 
is  nothing  in  that  to  hurt  any  thing  about  Dix 
but  his  prqjudices;  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
have  done  him  and  us  harm  enough  already. 
What  do  you  say,  Stella  ?” 

“That  is  my  name,  you  know,”  and  now  if 
you  are  going  to  help  me  I want  your  answer  to 
the  question : “ What  is  to  be  done  with  Tom 
^Lodowne?” 


MARRIAGE  A LA  MODE. 

“ OOCIETY” — meaning  by  that  term  the  class 

O that  arrogates  to  itself  a higher  degree  of 
civilization  in  dress,  “ deportment,  ” taste,  and 
social  ethics  generally  than  the  average  mass  of 
even  de-barbarized  humanity — has,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  vindicated  its  claims  to 
egregious  distinction  by  the  invention  and  main- 
tenance of  conversational  eccentricities  beyond 
the  reach  or  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
less  enlightened  masses.  At  the  bidding  of  the 
fickle  goddess,  Fashion,  who  rules  with  more 
than  imperial  despotism,  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume or  conduct  are  in  turn  adopted  and  reject- 
ed with  equal  complacency,  and  what  was  con- 
demned yesterday  as  “mauvais  ton ” may  be  de- 
creed to-morrow  essential  to  a polite  reputa- 
tion. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  the  delicate  refine- 
ments introduced  in  social  life  by  Fashion’s  in- 
timate associate,  Good-Breeding.  Human  na- 
ture is  instinctively  coarse,  its  animal  propensi- 
ties constantly  striving  for  ascendency  over  the 
acquired  restraints  of  civilized  habits;  and  the 
existence  of  a class  whose  function  it  is  to  su- 
pervise and  enforce  the  amenities  of  Manner  is 
of  scarcely  less  consequence  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  than  that  of  teachers,  writers, 
professional  men,  and  artisans.  AH  the  court- 
esies and  graces  of  our  intercourse  owe  their  or- 
igin to  the  careful  study  of  minutim  practiced  by 
successive  generations  of  “arbitri  eleyantiarum 
and  trivial  as  some  of  these  minor  embellish- 
ments may  at  first  sight  appear,  their  aggregate 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In 
the  usages  of  the  table  alone  all  persons  of 
dainty  appetite  must  recognize  the  inapprecia- 
ble boon  conferred  upon  them  by  “society’s” 
discovery  of  four-pronged  forks.  Watch  yon- 
der hungry  laborer  at  his  mid-day  meal,  as, 
tearing  the  food  into  Titanic  morsels  with  teeth 
and  hands,  he  devours  it  like  a beast  of  prey ! 
Think,  shudderingly,  of  the  Esquimaux  swal- 
lowing his  revolting  yard  of  walrus  flesh,  and 
employing  his  knife  only  as  an  after-thought  to 
cut  off  the  “contingent  remainder”  when  com- 
pletely gorged ! Turn  from  these  to  the  con- 
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temptation,  at  hotel  or  steamboat  dinner,  of 
some  half  heathen,  who,  not  yet  civilized  up  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  fork,  thrusts  his  knife, 
laden  with  a miscellaneous  medley  of  edibles, 
blade-deep  into  his  mouth’s  yawning  chasm, 
reserving  its  pronged  companion  for  the  im- 
palement of  desired  viands  across  the  table — 
oh,  that  “ naturam  expellere  fared ” were  practi- 
cable in  his  case! — and  when,  after  this,  you 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  the  decorous  ob- 
servances of  a more  polished  board,  deny,  if  you 
can,  your  obligations  to  well-bred  society. 

Nothing  can  atone — so  far,  at  least,  as  social 
relations  are  concerned — for  disregard,  or  even 
ignorance,  of  the  requirements  of  “ bienseance,” 
A man  may  command  our  admiration  by  his 
superior  mental  powers  and  erudition;  his  vir- 
tues may  elicit  our  most  respectful  esteem ; but 
if,  with  all  these  attributes,  he  be  a boor  in  be- 
havior, we  shrink  from  a personal  association 
whose  offensiveness  more  than  counterbalances 
its  advantages.  Had  Johnson  been  a gentle- 
man in  manner  as  he  was  a giant  in  intellect 
his  career  might  have  been  a brilliant  one;  but, 
as  it  was,  his  rude  demeanor  repelled  those 
who  were  most  anxious  to  advance  his  inter- 
ests, forcing  Chesterfield  reluctantly  to  close  his 
doors  against  him,  and  narrowing  his  circle  of 
intimates  to  a few  who  could  overlook  the  clown- 
ishness of  the  man  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
talents  of  the  scholar. 

But  although  Fashion,  acting  in  concert  with 
Good-Breeding,  has  conferred  upon  us  many 
useful  and  pleasant  things,  she  sometimes  as- 
sumes an  independent  part,  and  enters  upon 
transactions  in  which  her  soberer  companion 
has  no  interest:  and  here  it  is  that  the  line 
of  demarkation  may  be  drawn  between  her  civ- 
ilizing influence  and  her  injurious  frivolity. 
When  her  edicts  are  prompted  by  the  sagacious 
counsel  of  her  colleague  unhesitating  obedience 
is  yielded  to  them,  not  only  by  her  liege  sub- 
jects, but  by  all  the  dwellers  on  the  outskirts 
of  her  dominion ; but  when  she  meddles  with 
matters  beyond  her  sphere  her  caprices,  how- 
ever they  may  be  lauded  by  an  abject  few,  can 
never  gain  universal  acceptance.  Hence,  while 
the  forms  of  social  intercourse  are  the  same  in 
all  civilized  countries,  we  find  in  each  some 
purely  local,  because  arbitrary,  “proprieties.” 

Look  at  religion,  for  instance.  In  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  continental  countries 
Roman  Catholicism,  being  the  courtly  mode  of 
worship,  is  a sine  qua  non  as  regards  a position 
in  the  beau  monde : the  Church  of  England  is 
supported  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  state, 
but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  “upper  classes in 
our  own  republic,  despite  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  Fashion  has  quite 
too  much  to  say.  Here  it  enforces  adherence 
to  this  denomination;  there  to  that.  To  ful- 
fill all  the  conditions  of  fashionable  life  it  has 
come  to  bo  quite  as  essential  that  one  should 
have  a pew  in  the  right  church  as  that  he  should 
have  a residence  in  the  right  locality.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  with  justice  that,  provided  religion 


be  upheld  by  Fashion,  it  matters  little  upon  what 
denomination  Jier  approval  be  bestowed.  Grant- 
ed: but,  unfortunately,  her  interference  in  af- 
fairs whose  morality  is  nearly  connected  with  a 
religious  code  is  not  always  innocuous,  and  goes 
far  to  prove  that  her  devotion  is  rather  to  “ the 
outward  and  visible  form”  than  to  “the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace;”  and  nowhere  is  this  evil 
influence  more  demonstrable  than  in  her  trifling 
with  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony. 

What  marriage  should  be,  the  lessons  of 
Holy  Writ  and  our  own  purer  feelings  teach 
us:  what  it  is,  especially  in  what  are  called 
(save  the  mark!)  the  “better  classes,”  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  wo  see,  alas ! too  often. 
Reduced  by  Fasliion’s  assent  in  a multitude  of 
instances  to  a mere  expedient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth,  social  position,  or  other  world- 
ly advantages,  it  links  together  two  wretched 
beings  totally  dissonant  in  character,  tastes, 
and  temperaments,  whoso  weary  lives  are  to  bo 
dragged  out  in  uncongenial  forced  companion- 
ship ; each  day  eliciting  fresh  points  of  dissimi- 
larity, fresh  sources  of  discontent.  IIow  many 
couples  are  thus  chained  together  who  would 
willingly  exchange  their  galling  bondage  for  the 
material  shackles  of  the  galley-slave?  How 
many  widowers  do  we  meet  with  living  wives? 

You  know  who  it  is  that  says:  “For  this 
cause  shall  a man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife : and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh and  they,  at  least,  who  are  mar- 
ried in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  letter  if 
not  in  spirit,  assume  mutual  obligations  based 
upon  the  Divine  injunction : 

4‘  The  Minister  shall  say  to  the  Man:  ‘Wilt  thou  have 
this  Woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after 
God'ii  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony?  Wilt 
thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor,  and  keep  her  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health ; and,  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee 
only  unto  her , so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  V 

u The  Man  shall  answer , 4 1 will.* 

“ Then  shall  the  Minister  say  unto  the  Woman : 4 Wilt 
thou  have  this  Man  to  thy  wedded  husband,  to  live  to- 
gether after  God’s  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  Matri- 
mony ? Wilt  thou  obey  him,  and  serve  him,  love,  honor, 
and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in  health;  and,  forsaking 
all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye  both 
shall  live?1 

u The  Woman  shall  answer , 1 1 wilL* 11 

Ob,  wedded  brethren!  ye  who  in  transac- 
tions with  your  fellow -men  make  vaunt  of 
“ honor”--wliose  word  is  as  your  bond ! — have 
ye  been  true  to  this  your  solemn  promise  ? have 
ye  faithfully  kept  your  sacred  trust?  And  ye, 
fair  sisters ! ye  who  shall  impress  for  good  or 
evil  the  generation  yet  to  come!  have  ye  al- 
ways fulfilled  the  vow  ye  took  so  tremblingly 
when  ye  joined  hands  “before  God  and  that 
company  ?”  Have  ye  obeyed  and  served,  loved 
and  honored,  the  men  yo  took  “ for  better,  for 
worse?”  or  was  your  tearful  faltering  not  all 
from  maiden  modesty,  but  in  some  part  due  to 
compunction  at  the  pledge  ye  were  giving,  con- 
scious that  it  would  never  be  wholly  redeemed  ? 
Do  ye  not  sometimes  compound  with  your  own 
consciences  for  failing  to  satisfy  oar  hearts,  by 
avoiding  formal  derelictions — giving  no  thought 
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to  the  wide  difference  between  duties  performed 
and  affection  gratified  ? 

The  journey  from  the  altar  to  the  grave  lies 
not  on  one  continuous  highway.  The  travelers 
must  traverse  a neutral  space  which  separates 
the  empire  of  Passion  from  the  republic  of  Af- 
fection— a rugged,  perilous  ground,  abounding 
in  ravines  and  quagmires — in  crossing  which 
the  wedlocked  hands  are  unclasped,  and  each  of 
the  wayfarers  strives  alone,  w’ith  insecure  foot- 
steps, to  gain  the  further  boundary.  Some  hap- 
py few,  by  Heavenly  guidance,  find  a safe  path- 
way through  this  dangerous  place,  and  pass  in 
uninterrupted  companionship,  unconscious  of 
its  difficulties — many  (let  us  hope  most)  with 
God’s  good  help  join  hands  again  on  the  smooth 
plain  beyond,  never  more  to  loose  them.  But 
alas!  for  those  who,  failing  to  fix  their  gaze 
upon  the  fair  land  that  lies  before  them,  become 
bewildered  by  the  hazards  of  their  course,  and,  j 
losing  foothold,  sink  inextricably  into  the  slough  | 
of  apathy,  or  fall  bruised  and  bleeding  among 
the  jagged  rocks  of  suspicion,  heart-burning,  and 
contention ! Here  evil  spirits  hover,  sirens 
tempt!  Here  lurk  estrangements,  adulteries, 
divorces!  And  here  doth  Fashion  send  her 
treacherous  band  of  lying  cicerones,  who  lead 
the  luckless  wanderers  into  paths  easy  of  transit, 
but  divergent  beyond  hope  of  future  meeting. 

This  transition  stage  of  married  life,  when 
man  and  wife  have  ceased  to  be  lovers  but  have 
not  yet  become  friends,  varies  in  duration  and 
result  according  to  the  characters  of  the  parties 
and  their  opportunities  for  mutual  appreciation. 
To  insure  its  amicable  termination  there  must, 
of  course,  exist  on  both  sides  the  estimable 
qualities  and  congeniality  of  disposition  on  which 
are  based  friendships  between  persons  of  the 
same  sex ; but  something  beyond  these  is  also 
needed — a self-control,  a spirit  of  concession, 
prompted  on  one  part  by  manly  generosity,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  submission,  not  of  mere  duty, 
but  of  affection  and  respect.  When,  by  oft-re- 
peated couchings,  the  “ little  blind  god”  is  gift- 
ed with  vision,  many  things  which  to  the  prac- 
ticed eye  arc  insignificant,  strike  upon  his  sight 
with  painful  vividness,  seeming  to  threaten  act- 
ual impingement.  During  his  convalescence, 
therefore,  strong  lights  should  be  avoided,  and 
much  caution  exercised  in  the  selection  of  ob- 
jects to  be  presented  to  his  view.  In  the  less 
pretentious  walks  of  life,  where  husband  and 
wife  are  more  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
domestic  happiness,  there  is  a strong  inducement 
to  reciprocal  indulgence  and  conciliation,  to  that 
prayerful  self- watchfulness  which  alone  can 
smooth  away  antagonistic  asperities  and  fit  the 
spirit-surfaces  for  cohesive  contact ; but  in  the 
sphere  of  Fashion,  so  many  extraneous  diver- 
sions offer  their  allurements  that,  unless  there  be 
marked  consonance  of  temperament,  the  chances 
are  that  our  ex-lovers,  finding  such  easy  escape 
from  the  irksome  task  of  self-study  and  self-cor- 
rection, will  become  each  day  further  separated 
by  indifference  and  neglect. 

You  remember  the  fable  of  Anteros,  Cupid's 


| younger  but  greater  brother,  the  god  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  affection?  Yenus,  grieved  at 
I the  puny  stature  and  weakly  mind  of  her  first- 
! born,  applied  for  advice  to  Themis,  whose  oracu- 
j lar  response  was  that  the  birth  of  a second  son 
j would  cause  the  first  to  attain  his  proper  growth. 

| And  so  it  happened ; as  soon  as  Anteros  was 
| born  Love’s  strength  increased,  his  form  ex- 
! panded,  and  while  the  two  were  together  he  felt 
| and  looked  a vigorous  youth ; but  if  by  chance 
I they  were  separated  poor  Cupid  shrank  to  child- 
ish size  again,  and  returned  to  the  playthings  of 
| infancy. 

Although,  Heaven  be  thanked!  fewer  ma- 
nages de  conveyance — cold-blooded  compacts  of 
apathetic  tolerance— occur  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  yet  the  constitution  of  our  society  offers, 
in  some  respects,  even  greater  opportunities  for 
the  detrimental  interference  of  modish  customs. 
Here,  as  there,  the  ton  has  only  a sneer  for  con- 
jugal affection ; here,  as  there,  the  etymology 
of  husband — a house-bond  or  home-tie — is  for- 
gotten. Wherever  fashion  reigns,  those  who  so 
far  transgress  her  rules  as  to  keep  their  marriage 
vows  (and  there  are  many  such)  must  hide  their 
shameful  vulgarity  from  notice,  or  a contemptu- 
ous cry  is  raised  of  “Darby  and  Joan !”  “ uxori- 
ousness !”  “vegetation!”  by  all  the  foxes  who 
have  lost  their  tails — a noisy  pack  forsooth. 
But  in  Europe  the  man  of  fashion  is  almost  al-  , 
ways  a gentleman  of  leisure,  and  slender  as  may 
be  the  moral  tie  that  binds  him  to  his  spouse, 
he  at  least  is  able  to  maintain  the  external  pro- 
priety of  accompanying  her  in  her  round  of 
gayety;  w’bilc  here  the  exigencies  of  business 
pursuits,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  produce  personal 
absence  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  aliena- 
tion; our  national  usages,  too,  which  permit 
women  to  go  whither  they  will  unattended,  by 
lessening  their  dependence  on  their  husbands, 
aid  in  weakening  home  interests.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  do  married  people,  as  a 
rule,  pass  so  little  of  their  time  together. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a fashionable  couple  in  America. 
The  master  of  the  house  must  start  for  his  place 
of  business  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
probably  before  his  wife,  fatigued  by  overnight 
dissipation,  has  risen ; if  so,  dispatching  a soli- 
tary breakfast,  he  departs  without  seeing  her. 
Throughout  the  day,  and  frequently  until  rea- 
sonable bedtime,  he  is  detained  “down  town;” 
or,  if  be  be  released  earlier  from  business  cares, 
drops  in  at  his  club  to  while  away  the  interval 
until  a late  dinner  hour.  The  wife  meanwhile 
is  left  alone  to  kill  the  dragging  moments  as  she 
may,  and  what  are  her  resources  ? Perhaps  an 
hour’s  practice  at  the  piano,  or  the  perusal  of 
the  latest  demoralizing  French  novel,  may  en- 
liven a portion  of  the  day,  and  two  or  three 
hours  may,  for  a few  weeks  of  “ the  season,”  be 
spent  in  visiting ; but  nobody’s  list  of  acquaint- 
ances is  inexhaustible,  and  when  the  requisite 
number  of  cards  have  been  left  nothing  remains 
bat  “shopping”  or  idleness.  To  be  sure  one 
day  out  of  every  seven  may  be  fixed  for  receiv- 
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ing  visits  at  home,  and  occasionally  an  operatic 
matinde,  or  day  concert,  of  some  roving  pianist, 
affords  relief  from  the  monotony  of  her  exist- 
ence ; but  these  serve  only  to  embitter  by  con- 
trast the  dreary  remainder  of  the  calendar. 
After  dinner  she  yields  herself  to  the  hairdresser 
and  her  maid,  in  passive  preparation  for  the 
evening’s  party — her  weary  lord,  who  should  find 
in  blessed  post-prandial  domesticity  a compen- 
sation for  his  diurnal  labors,  being  left  to  his 
evening  paper  and  cigar  the  while,  or  again 
seeking  at  the  club  the  relaxation  he  is  denied 
at  home.  Too  tired  to  act  as  escort  to  his  wife, 
he  allows  her  to  go  at  near  midnight,  and  to  re- 
turn at  near  dawn,  alone,  in  a carriage  driven  by 
a hackman  of  whom  he  knows  nothing ; and  ex- 
poses her,  unprotected  and  unadvised,  to  the 
insidious  advances  of  all  the  coxcombs  of  her 
acquaintance.  Too  careless  to  practice  toward 
her  the  courtesy  he  would  extend  to  any  other 
lady,  he  places  himself  in  disadvantageous  com- 
parison with  those  whor  possessing  fewer  merits 
than  himself  perhaps,  yet  show  her  the  conven- 
tional civility  which  his  marital  intimacy  has 
brought  into  disregard. 

Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here.  Summer  ar- 
rives, and  with  it  the  watering-place  campaign. 
Madame,  having  made  ready  an  elaborate  as- 
sortment of  appropriate  toilettes , departs  for  New- 
port, Saratoga,  Nahant,  or  some  other  fashion- 
able resort,  while  Monsieur,  Mammon’s  prisoner 
on  parole,  is  forced  to  remain  in  town,  his  house 
closed  with  the  exception  of  one  bedroom,  and 
the  club  his  dining-place.  She  dances,  drives, 
bathes,  coquets  with  other  men ; he  sups,  plays 
cards,  and  keeps  late  hours  at  the  club,  or,  may- 
hap, who  can  tell  ? consoles  his  bereaved  heart 
by  surreptitious  flirtations  with  some  unfortu- 
nate fair,  kept  captive  like  himself  within  the 
city  limits.  Of  late  years  so  habituated  has  our 
elite  become  to  prolonged  disjunction  of  man  and 
wife,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  or 
the  other  to  set  out  alone  on  a journey  of  a year 
or  two,  for  business  or  pleasure  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  remaining  partner  being  left  to  enjoy 
such  distractions  as  chance  or  inclination  may 
offer.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if,  under  such  a 
system  as  this,  estrangements  are  frequent  ? 

And  what  sentiment  but  pity  can  be  enter- 
tained for  the  poor  girl  who — married  fresh  from 
a fashionable  ‘‘young  ladies*  seminar”  (where 
her  education  is  principally  confined  to  a super- 
ficial smattering  of  music,  French,  and  the 
“ornamental”),  with  no  tastes  implanted,  no 
faculties  cultivated,  her  imagination  warped  by 
the  attractive  experiences  of  her  “first  winter 
out,”  and  her  standard  of  connubial  happiness 
and  duty  lowered  by  the  perusal  of  novels  by 
George  Sand  and  other  French  writers — is  left, 
at  the  wane  of  the  honey-moon,  to  almost  con- 
tinual solitude,  hard  enough  to  bear  if  she  love 
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her  husband,  but  a thousand  times  worse  if  she 
be  indifferent  to  him,  and  can  only  employ  her 
time  in  brooding  over  her  disappointment  ? Shall 
we  censure  her  if,  failing  resources  within  her- 
self, she  plunge  deeply  into  the  lethean  current 
of  frivolous  gayety  ? or  shall  the  blame  be  laid 
to  the  faulty  training  and  vicious  example  of 
| “society?” 

| That  there  are  many  glorious  exceptions  to  the 
rules  we  have  laid  down — women  who,  with  intel- 
ligence and  culture,  combine  all  requisites  of  the 
wife  and  mother,  and  men  who  are  to  them 
friends,  protectors,  counselors  — we  gratefully 
admit ; but  such  exceptional  instances  exist  in 
spite  of  4‘ society,”  not  in  unison  with  it;  and 
our  description  unfortunately  applies  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  natural  care  and  sustenance  afforded  by 
even  brutes  to  their  young  is  a sad  interruption 
to  a fashionable  career;  and  “society,”  there- 
fore, finds  no  grounds  for  reprehension  if  the 
wife  who  has  the  misfortune  to  become  a mo- 
ther ignore  her  own  instinct  and  her  child's 
health,  and  resign  the  infant  to  a hireling  for 
the  vital  nourishment  which  nature  meant  her 
to  supply.  All  praise  be  awarded  to  thosq  who, 
adhering  to  “ old-fashioned  notions,”  resist  the 
temptations  thus  held  out,  and  fulfill  their  holy, 
maternal  trust! — all  honor  to  her  who,  moder- 
ately partaking  in  worldly  pleasures,  yet  holds 
first  in  estimation  the  pleasurable  duties  of  her 
home ! 

The  incongruities  and  errors  of  our  “Upper 
Tendom”  arise  from  the  attempt  to  ingraft  upon 
a Saxon  stock  a Latin  code  of  morals  and  man- 
ners. Our  language,  our  national  institutions, 
our  general  usages  arc  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ; 
and,  despite  the  Norman  element  infused  into 
the  parent  country,  there  exists  both  in  England 
and  here,  a sturdy  honesty  of  character  which 
ill  assorts  with  the  tinseled  frippery  suited  to 
more  vivacious  races. 

In  the  matter  of  external  adornment  we  have 
naught  to  say.  If  it  please  our  fair  countrywo- 
men to  copy  in  their  costume  the  whimsical  de- 
vices of  the  former  peasant  girl  who  rules  the 
world  of  dress  from  her  chamber  in  the  Tuil- 
cries,  we  bow  and  admire ; but  we  beseech  them 
to  confine  their  imitation  to  the  details  of  the 
toilet,  to  scarlet  skirts  and  poodles  dyed  to 
match,  if  so  need  be — not  to  import  Parisian 
ideas  in  their  Parisian  bonnets,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  of  modem  tongues  English  and  Ger- 
man only,  with  their  derivatives,  have  words  for 
“ home and  that  all  the  fascinations  of  Impe- 
rial circles  have  but  a feather’s  weight  if  placed 
in  the  scale  against  the  real  happiness  found  only 
in  domestic  relations.  If  they  but  will  it  so,  they 
can  reclaim  truant  men,  recall  Antcros  to  his 
brother’s  side,  and  render  “ home”  what  it  should 
be — the  Heaven  of  the  Heart. 
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TES ; it  is  even  so ! Not  only  our  brave 
soldiers  in  Southern  prisons  have  been 
starved  and  poisoned  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, but  the  whole  American  people  are  now 
encountering  tho  same  evils,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  arc  destined  to  end  a suffering 
life  by  this  same  miserable  death.  And  this 
murderous  operation  is  perpetrated  daily  and 
nightly,  in  our  parlors,  our  bedrooms,  our  kitch- 
ens, our  school-rooms,  and  even  our  churches 
are  no  asylum  from  this  barbarity.  Nor  can 
wo  escape  by  our  railroads,  for  even  there  the 
same  dreadful  work  is  going  on.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  these  representations  we 
will  refer  to  what  is  chiefly  found  in  works  of 
science. 

The  human  body  is  nourished  and  constant- 
ly renewed  by  two  methods  of  supply.  By  one 
the  food,  first  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  is  ab- 
sorbed and  then  carried  by  minute  vessels  to 
tho  blood-vessels,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to 
nourish  brain,  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  and  every 
organ  of  the  body. 

The  other  mode  of  nutriment  is  by  the  air , 
taken  into  the  lnngs.  All  the  blood  which 
nourishes  the  body  must  first  be  supplied  with 
oxygen,  the  chief  nourishing  and  vitalizing  prin- 
ciple, one  which  is  as  indispensable  to  life  and 
growth  as  the  food.  This  is  obtained  from  the 
air  taken  into  the  lungs. 

The  air  consists  of  one-fourth  oxygen  diluted 
with  three-fourths  nitrogen.  The  lungs  con- 
sist chiefly  of  innumerable  small  air-cells  lined 
with  minute  blood-vessels.  All  the  blood  of 
tho  body  passes  through  these  blood-vessels  of 
tho  lungs.  In  this  passago  each  globule  of 
blood  takes  a portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air  in 
the  air-cells  and  carries  it  off  to  nourish  some 
portion  of  the  body. 

When  the  blood  deposits  the  new  nourishing 
particles  from  tho  stomach  and  lungs  it  receives 
instead  the  decayed  matter  of  the  constantly 
changing  body.  This  waste  and  decayed  mat- 
ter is  carried  back  by  tho  veins  to  another  set 
of  minute  vessels  that  line  the  air-vessels  of  tho 
lungs,  thence  passing  into  the  air  in  the  air-cells 
in  place  of  the  oxygen  given  up  to  the  blood. 
This  decayed  matter  is  then  expired  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  together  with  some  water  and  nitrogen. 
Thus  at  every  breath  the  air  in  the  lungs  gives 
up  its  nourishing  oxygen  and  takes  in  its  place 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  thrown  out  ai  each  expi- 
ration. If  carbonic  acid  is  taken  undiluted  into 
the  lungs  it  is  a fatal  poison,  causing  death. 

Every  occupant  of  a room  is  constantly  ex- 
haling from  the  lungs  this  carbonic  acid,  which 
slowly  mixes  with  the  surrounding  air.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  every  room  in  which  human  beings 
breathe  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  accumu- 
lating unless  some  mode  is  employed  to  change 
the  air  of  the  room.  Ventilation  is  a process 
for  emptying  a room  of  air  loaded  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  bringing  in  a suppl}'  of  oxygen 
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contained  in  pure  air.  No  room  can  be  thus 
emptied  until  in  some  way  a current  of  air  is 
made  that  will  carry  off  the  air  which  is  de- 
prived of  oxygen  and  loaded  wdth  carbonic  acid. 
And  in  all  cases  where  this  is  not  secured  the 
inmates  of  a room  or  house  or  church  or  school- 
room are  being  poisoned  by  breathing  carbonic 
acid  and  starved  for  want  of  oxygen. 

This  poisoning  process  is  thus  exhibited  in 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  “House  and  Home  Papers,” and 
can  not  be  recalled  too  often : 

“No  other  gift  of  God,  so  precious,  so  inspiring, 
is  treated  with  such  utter  irreverence  and  contempt 
in  the  calculations  of  us  mortals  as  this  same  air  of 
heaven.  A sermon  on  oxygen,  if  one  had  a preach- 
er who  understood  the  subject,  might  do  more  to 
repress  sin  than  the  most  orthodox  discourse  to  show 
when  and  how  and  why  sin  came.  A minister  gets 
up  in  a crowded  lecture  room,  where  the  mephitic 
air  almost  makes  the  candles  burn  blue,  and  l»ovrails 
the  deadness  of  the  church — the  church  the  while, 
drugged  by  the  poisoned  air,  growing  sleepier  and 
sleepier,  though  they  feel  dreadfully  wicked  for  be- 
ing so. 

“ Little  Jim,  who,  fresh  from  his  afternoon’s  ram- 
ble in  the  fields,  last  evening  said  his  prayers  duti- 
fully, and  lav  down  to  sleep  in  a most  Christian 
frame,  this  morning  sits  up  in  bed  with  his  hair 
bristling  with  crossness,  strikes  at  his  nurse,  and 
declares  he  won’t  say  his  prayers — that  he  don't  want 
to  be  good.  The  simple  difference  is,  that  the  child, 
having  slept  in  a close  box  of  a room,  his  brain  all 
night  fed  by  poison,  is  in  a mild  state  of  moral  in- 
sanity. Delicate  women  remark  that  it  takes  them 
till  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  to  get  up  their  strength 
in  the  morning.  Query,  Do  they  sleep  wdth  closed 
windows  and  doors,  and  with  heavy  bed-curtains? 

“The  houses  built  by  our  ancestors  were  better 
ventilated  in  certain  respects  than  modern  ones, 
with  all  their  improvements.  The  great  central 
chimney,  with  its  open  fire-places  in  the  different 
rooms,  created  a constant  current  which  carried  off 
foul  and  vitiated  air.  In  these  days,  how  common 
is  it  to  provide  rooms  wdth  only  a flue  for  a stove! 
This  flue  is  kept  shut  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
opened  only  to  admit  a close  stove,  which  bums 
away  the  vital  portion  of  the  air  quite  as  fast  as  the 
occupants  breathe  it  away.  The  scaling-up  of  fire- 
places and  introduction  of  air-tight  stoves  may, 
doubtless,  be  a saving  of  fuel:  it  saves,  too,  more 
than  that ; in  thousands  and  thousands  of  ca>es  it 
has  saved  people  from  all  further  human  wants,  and 
put  an  end  forever  to  any  needs  short  of  the  six  feet 
of  narrow  earth  which  arc  man’s  only  inalienable 
property.  In  other  words,  since  the  invention  of 
air-tight  stoves,  thousands  have  died  of  slow  poison. 
It  is  a terrible  thing  to  reflect  upon,  that  our  north- 
ern winters  last  from  November  to  May,  six  long 
months,  in  which  many  families  confine  themselves 
to  one  room,  of  wrhich  every  window-crack  lias  been 
carefully  calked  to  make  it  air-tight,  where  an  air- 
tight stove  keeps  the  atmosphere  at  a temperature 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  the  inmates  sitting 
there  wdth  all  their  wdntcr  clothes  on  become  enerv- 
ated both  by  the  heat  and  bv  the  poisoned  air,  for 
which  there  is  no  escape  but  the  occasional  opening 
of  a door. 

“It  is  no  wonder  that  tho  first  result  of  all  this  is 
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such  a delicacy  of  skin  and  lungs  that  about  half 
the  inmates  are  obliged  to  give  up  going  into  the 
open  air  during  the  six  cold  months,  because  they 
invariably  catch  cold  if  they  do  so.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  cold  caught  about  the  first  of  December 
has  by  the  first  of  March  become  a fixed  consump- 
tion, and  that  the  opening  of  the  spring,  which 
• ought  to  bring  life  and  health,  in  so  many  cases 
brings  death. 

“ We  hear  of  the  lean  condition  in  which  the  poor 
bears  emerge  from  their  six-months’  wintering,  dur- 
ing which  they  subsist  on  the  fat  which  they  have 
acquired  the  previous  summer.  Even  so,  in  our 
long  winters,  multitudes  of  delicate  people  subsist 
on  the  daily  waning  strength  which  they  acquired 
in  the  season  when  windows  and  doors  were  open, 
and  fresh  air  was  a constant  luxury.  No  wonder 
we  hear  of  spring  fever  and  spring  biliousness,  and 
have  thousands  of  nostrums  for  clearing  the  blood 
in  the  spring.  All  these  things  are  the  pantiugs 
and  palpitations  of  a system  run  down  under  slow 
poison,  unable  to  get  a step  farther.  Better,  far 
better,  the  old  houses  of  the  olden  time,  with  their 
great  roaring  fires,  and  their  bedrooms  where  the 
snow  came  in  and  the  wintry  winds  whistled. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  you  froze  your  back  w hile  you 
burned  your  face,  your  water  froze  nightly  in  your 
pitcher,  your  breath  congealed  in  ice- wreaths  on  the 
blankets,  and  you  could  write  your  name  on  the 
pretty  snow-wTeath  that  had  sifted  in  through  the 
window-cracks.  But  you  w oke  full  of  life  and  vig- 
or, you  looked  out  into  whirling  snow-storms  with- 
out a shiver,  and  thought  nothing  of  plunging 
through  drifts  as  high  as  your  head  on  your  daily 
way  to  school.  You  jingled  in  sleighs,  you  snow- 
balled, you  lived  in  snow  like  a snow-bird,  and  your 
blood  coursed  and  tingled,  in  full  tide  of  good,  mer- 
ry, real  life,  through  your  veins — none  of  the  slow- 
creeping,  black  blood  which  clogs  the  brain  and  lies 
like  a weight  on  the  vital  wheels  !’* 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  poison  the 
horrors  of  “the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta”  are 
often  referred  to,  where  1 46  men  were  crowd- 
ed into  a room  only  eighteen  feet  square  with 
but  two  small  windows,  and  in  a hot  climate. 
After  a night  of  such  horrible  torments  as  chill 
the  blood  to  read,  the  morning  showed  a pile 
of  123  dead  men  and  23  half-dead  that  were 
finally  recovered  only  to  a life  of  debility  and 
suffering. 

In  another  case  a captain  of  the  steamer 
Londonderry,  in  1848,  from  sheer  ignorance  of 
the  consequences,  in  a storm,  shut  up  his  pas- 
sengers in  a tight  room  without  windows.  The 
agonies,  groans,  curses,  and  shrieks  that  fol- 
lowed were  horrible.  The  struggling  mass 
finally  burst  the  door,  and  the  captain  found 
seventy-two  of  the  two  hundred  already  dead ; 
while  others,  with  blood  starting  from  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  their  bodies  in  convulsions, 
were  restored,  many  only  to  a life  of  sickness 
and  debility. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
this  poisoning,  we  refer  to  some  farther  details 
in  the  process  of  breathing.  As  before  stated 
the  lungs  consist  chiefly  of  air-cells,  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  minute  blood-vessels. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  a full-grown  man  these 
air-cells  number  eighteen  million . 


Now  every  beat  of  the  heart  sends  two  ounces 
of  blood  into  these  minute  blood-vessels  that 
line  the  air-cells,  where  the  air  in  the  air-cells 
gives  its  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  receives  car- 
bonic acid  in  return,  which  is  then  expired  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Thus  every  three 
minutes  no  less  than  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
blood  pass  through  the  lungs.  Whether  all 
this  blood  shall  convey  the  nourishing  and  in- 
vigorating oxygen  to  every  part  of  the  body  or 
return  unrelieved  of  carbonic  acid  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  pureness  of  the  atmosphere  that  is 
breathed.  This  shows  how  it  is  that  city  resi- 
dents gain  strength  and  health  by  the  sea  and 
in  the  mountains,  where  the  air  has  never  been 
vitiated  by  the  breath  of  men  and  animals.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  they  would  so  place 
their  houses  and  ventilate  them  that  they  would 
inspire  pure  air  all  day  and  all  night ! 

It  is  ascertained  by  experiments  that  breath- 
ing bad  air  tends  60  to  reduce  all  the  process- 
es of  the  body,  that  less  oxygen  is  demanded 
and  less  carbonic  acid  sent  out.  This,  of 
course,  lessens  the  vitality  and  weakens  the 
constitution.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
person  of  full  health,  accustomed  to  pure  air, 
suffers  from  bad  air  far  more  than  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  it.  The  body  of  strong 
and  healthy  persons  demands  more  oxygen,  and 
throws  off  more  carbonic  acid,  and  is  distressed 
when  the  supply  fails.  But  the  one  reduced  by 
bad  air  feels  less  inconvenience,  because  all  the 
functions  of  life  are  so  slow  that  less  oxygen  is 
needed,  and  less  carbonic  acid  thrown  out. 
This  provision  of  nature  prolongs  many  lives, 
though  it  turns  vigorous  constitutions  into 
feeble  ones.  Were  it  not  for  this  change  in 
the  constitution  thousands  in  badly  ventilated 
streets  and  houses  would  come  to  a speedy 
death. 

One  of  the  results  of  unventilated  rooms  is 
scrofula . A distinguished  French  physician, 
M.  Baudeloque,  states  that 

“The  repeated  respiration  of  the  same  atmos- 
phere is  the  cause  of  scrofula.  If  there  be  entirely 
pure  air  there  may  be  bad  food,  bad  clothing,  and 
want  of  personal  cleanliness,  but  scrofulous  disease 
can  not  exist 

“This  disease  never  attacks  persons  who  pas9 
their  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  always  manifests  it- 
self when  they  abide  in  air  which  is  unrenewed. 
Invariably  it  will  be  found  that  a truly  scrofulous 
disease  is  caused  by  vitiated  air ; and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  a prolonged  stay  in  such 
an  atmosphere.  Often  several  hours  each  day  is 
sufficient.  Thus  persons  may  live  in  the  most 
healthy  country',  pass  most  of  the  day  in  the  open 
air,  and  yet  become  scrofulous  by  sleeping  in  a 
close  room  where  the  air  is  not  renewed.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  shepherds  who  pass  their  nights 
in  small  huts  with  no  opening  but  a door  closed  tight 
at  night.” 

This  physician  illustrates  this  by  the  history 
of  a French  village  where  the  inhabitants  all 
slept  in  close,  unventilated  houses.  Nearly  all 
were  seized  with  scrofula,  and  many  families 
became  wholly  extinct,  their  lost  members,  as 
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they  reported,  dying  “ rotten  with  scrofula.”  A 
fire  destroyed  a large  part  of  this  village ; houses 
were  then  built  to  secure  pure  air,  and  scrofula 
disappeared  from  the  part  thus  rebuilt. 

We  are  informed  by  medical  writers  that 
defective  ventilation  is  one  great  cause  of  dis- 
eased joints,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  skin. 

Foul  air  is  the  leading  cause  of  tubercular 
and  scrofulous  consumption,  so  very  common 
in  our  country.  Dr.  Guy,  in  his  examination 
before  Public  Health  Commissioners  in  Great 
Britain,  says:  “ Deficient  ventilation  I believe 
to  be  more  fatal  than  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether.” He  states  that  consumption  is  twice 
as  common  among  tradesmen  as  among  the 
gentry,  owing  to  the  bad  ventilation  of  their 
stores  and  dwellings. 

Dr.  Griscom  says : 

“ Food  carried  from  the  stomach  to  the  blood  can 
not  become  nutritive  till  it  is  properly  oxygenated 
in  the  lungs ; so  that  a small  quantity  of  food,  even 
if  less  wholesome,  may  be  made  nutritive  by  pure 
air  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs.  But  the  best  of 
food  can  not  be  changed  into  nutritive  blood  till  it 
is  vitalized  by  pure  air  in  the  lungs.” 

Dr.  Griscom,  in  his  work  on  “Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Air,  ” says : 

“To  those  who  have  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation— the  future  fathers  and  mo- 
thers of  men  — this  subject  of  ventilation  com- 
mends itself  with  an  interest  surpassing  every  oth- 
er. Nothing  can  more  convincingly  establish  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  vitally  wrong 
in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilized  life  than 
the  appalling  fact  that  one-fourth  of  all  who  are 
born  die  before  reaching  the  liftli  year,  and  one-ha  f 
the  deaths  of  mankind  occur  under  the  twentieth 
year.  Let  those  who  have  these  things  in  charge 
answer  to  their  own  consciences  how  they  discharge 
their  duty  in  supplying  to  the  young  a pure  atmos- 
phere, which  is  the  first  requisite  for  healthy  bodies 
and  sound  minds .” 

Dr.  Dio  Lems,*  jn  his  very  useful  work, 
“Weak Lungs,  and  how  to  make  them  Strong,” 
says : 

“As  a medical  man  I have  visited  thousands  of 
sick  rooms,  and  have  not  found  in  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  a pure  atmosphere.  I have  often  returned 
from  church  doubting  whether  I had  not  committed 
a sin  in  exposing  myself  so  long  to  its  poisonous 
air.  There  are  in  our  great  cities  churches  costing 
$50,000,  in  the  construction  of  which  not  fifty  cents 
were  expended  in  providing  means  for  ventilation. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  for  ornament,  but  not  ten 
cents  for  pure  air! 

“Parlors  with  furnace  heat  and  gas-burners 
(each  consuming  as  much  oxygen  as  several  men), 
made  as  tight  as  possible,  and  a party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  spending  half  the  night  in  them ! In 
18G1 1 visited  a Legislative  Ilall,  the  Legislature  be- 
ing in  session.  I remained  half  an  hour  in  the  most 
impure  uir  I ever  breathed.  Our  school-houses  are, 
some  of  them,  so  vile  in  this  respect,  that  I would 

9 Dr.  Lewis,  in  urging  ventilation,  fails  in  caution  to 
the  invalid  and  delicate.  All  such,  at  all  times , should 
be  so  clothed  as  never  to  feel  chilly.  This  is  the  sure  pre- 
ventive of  colds. 


prefer  to  have  my  son  remain  in  utter  ignorance 
of  books  rather  than  to  breathe,  six  hours  even- 
day,  such  a poisonous  atmosphere.  Theatres  and 
concert-rooms  are  so  foul  that  only  reckless  people 
continue  to  visit  them.  Twelve  hours  in  a railwav- 
car  exhausts  one,  not  by  the  journeying,  but  be- 
cause of  the  devitalized  air.  While*  crossing  the 
ocean  in  a Cunard  steamer  I was  amazed  that  men  • 
who  knew  enough  to  construct  such  ships  did  not 
know  enough  to  furnish  air  to  the  passengers.  The 
distress  of  sea-sickness  is  greatly  intensified  by  the 
sickening  air  of  the  ship.  Were  carbonic  acid  only 
bhek  what  a contrast  there  would  be  between  our 
hotels  in  their  elaborate  ornamentation ! 

“Some  time  since  I visited  an  establishment 
where  150  girls,  in  a single  room,  w-ere  engaged  in 
needle-work.  Pale-faced,  and  with  low  vitality 
and  feeble  circulation,  they  w-ere  unconscious  that 
they  were  breathing  air  that  at  once  produced  in 
me  dizziness  and  a sense  of  suffocation.  If  I had 
remained  a week  with  them  I should,  by  reduced 
vitality,  become  unconscious  of  the  vileness  of  the 
air!” 

There  is  a prevailing  prejudice  against  night 
air  as  unhealthful  to  bo  admitted  into  sleeping 
rooms,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  sheer  igno- 
rance. In  the  night  every  body  necessarily 
breathes  night  air  and  no  other.  When  ad- 
mitted from  without  into  a sleeping  room  it  is 
colder,  and  therefore  heavier,  than  the  air  with- 
in, so  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  room  and 
forces  out  an  equal  quantity  of  the  impure  air, 
wanned  and  vitiated  by  passing  through  the 
lungs  of  inmates.  Thus  the  question  is,  Shall 
wc  shut  up  a chamber  and  breathe  night  air 
vitiated  with  carbonic  acid  or  night  air  that  is 
pure?  The  only  real  difficulty  about  night  air 
is,  that  usually  it  is  damper,  and  therefore  colder 
and  more  likely  to  chill.  This  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  sufficient  bed-clothing.  The  best 
w ay  to  admit  pure  air  in  the  night  (where  win- 
dows are  the  only  mode  of  ventilation)  is  to 
open  the  sleeping  room  into  a hall  where  there 
is  an  open  window.  A ’window  with  a small 
opening  at  top  and  bottom  ventilates  more  than 
with  one  opening  only. 

It  is  important  to  invalids  to  know  that  iron* 
air  may  be  as  pure  as  cold  air,  if  it  is  warmed 
by  proper  methods.  An  open  fire  in  a sleeping 
room  is  a safe  and  excellent  mode  of  securing 
pure  air  that  is  properly  warmed,  and  should 
be  provided  for  the  aged  and  the  invalid. 

These  statements  give  some  idea  of  the  evils 
to  be  remedied.  But  the  most  difficult  point 
is  how  to  secure  the  remedy.  For  often  the 
attempt  to  secure  pure  air  by  one  class  of  per- 
sons brings  chills,  colds,  and  disease  on  another 
class,  from  mere  ignorance  or  mismanagement. 

To  illustrate  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  wrho  live  in  warm,  close,  and  un ven- 
tilated rooms  are  much  more  liable  to  take  cold 
from  exposure  to  draughts  and  cold  air  than  those 
of  vigorous  vitality  accustomed  to  breathe  pure 
air. 

Thus  the  strong  and  healthy  husband,  feel- 
ing the  want  of  pure  air  in  the  night  and  know- 
ing its  importance,  keeps  windows  open  and 
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separate  article  to  a well- vent  Hated  home ; and 
to  exhibit  a mode  of  escaping  the  heat  and 
smells  of  cooking.  In  attempting  this,  in  the 
present  article,  the  former  general  plan  of  a 
house  is  retained,  with  only  the  changes  need- 
ful to  secure  the  above-mentioned  objects.  At 
the  same  time  the  various  advantages  of  the 
general  plan  will  be  pointed  out.  and  cautions 
given  as  to  mistakes  and  evils  to  be  avoided. 


makes  such  draughts  that  the  wife,  who  lives  all 
day  in  n close  room  and  thus  is  low  in  vitality, 
can  not  bear  the  change,  has  cold*,  and  some- 
times perishes  a victim  to  wrong  modes  of  ven- 
tilation. 

So  even  in  health  establishments  the  patients 
will  pass  most  of  their  days  ami  nights  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms.  But  at  times  the  physician, 
or  some  earnest  patient,  insists  on  n inode  of 
ventilation  that  brings  more  evil  than  good  to 
the  delicate  inmates.  So,  iu  railroad  cars,  those 
feeling  the  need  of  pure  air  will  open  windows 
on  the  feeble  and  delicate,  to  their  serious  in- 
jury. 

The  grand  art  of  ventilating  houses  is  by 
some  method  that  will  empty  rooms  of  the  vi- 
tiated air  and  bring  in  a full  supply  of  pure  air 
h*j  small  and  imperceptible  currents. 

The  present  style  of  house-building  tends  to 
destroy  public  health  more  than  any  one  other 
cause-  The  sleeping  rooms  of  the  nation  arc 
fast  becomiug  pestilent-pens  of  disease  and  de- 
cay. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  ex- 
hibit a model  by  which  to  build  a u'dl-venfi  fated 
house;  and  also  to  give  some  improved  methods 
of  warmiug  and  ventilating  houses  which  are 
already  built. 

In  the  November  Number  of  1865  the  writer 
gave  drawings  and  descriptions  of  a house  that 
would  offer  most  of  the  refinements  and  com- 
forts found  in  large  and  expensive,  houses  de- 
manding a retinue  of  servants,  and  vet  one  that 
will  secure  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  ex- 
pense, nnd  enable  a refined  woman  to  train  her 
children  in  an  agreeable  manner  to  that  health- 
ful, domestic  labor  so  important  to  a woman’s 
health  and  her  comfort  and  success  as  a house- 
keeper. The  illustration  representing  the  ele- 
vation and  ground*  is  hero  repeated. 

In  that  article  it  was  proposed  to  devote  a 


Description  and  Advantages  of  the  Basement. — 
The  bottom  of  the  collar  should  be  dug  ns  an 
inclined  plane  toward  the  drain,  and  then  filled 
up  to  a level  with  gravel  and  small  stones,  so 
that  the  water  will  sink  through  and  run  to  the 
drain.  Then  the  surface*  should  be  smoothed 
and  covered  with  a hard  water  cement. 

To  keep  rats  out  of  cellar  and  house,  there 
should  be  a projection  the  width  of  half  a brick 
about  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
outside;  ns  rats  do  not  burrow  for  entrance 
deeper  than  this,  and  commence  dose  to  the 
house. 

There  shonld  be  a cess-pool  to  receive  all  the 
drainiugs  of  the  cellar,  sink,  and  water-closets, 
to  which  the  cellar  drain  should  be  carried. 
This  may  be  so  managed  a3  to  receive  all  the 
dead  loaves  and  vegetables  aud  decaying  refuse 
of  the  place,  to  be  transformed  into  manure. 
This  secures  a large  amount  of  the  finest  kind 
of  manure  for  the  garden,  and  is  a great  piece 
of  economy.  But  this  use  of  n cess-pool  may 
be  so  mismanaged  as  to  cause  fever  and  throat- 
diseases  in  the  family.  It  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  all  knowledge  as  to  such  expo- 
sures aud  the  precautions  needful  have  been  se- 
cured. 

One  great  advantage  in  this  plan  is  the  Wash 
Room , which  admits  sunlight  and  fresh  air  by  a 
glass  door  of  the  side-entrance  and  the  thick 
glass  windows  in  the  floor  of  the  veranda; 
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ihc*  closet  can  bo  el  used  entirely!#  ikopping  all 
the  door?.  These  door?  ftkrnJ  d Ut  failed  .'iy 
weights  urcdcisej  in  tbc  |artiTion  and  nonicr  ppsr 
tvo  that  t bey  will  be  pmteeied  from  injur>;~:  A 
largo  spued  oyer  the  *tdre  cjh&et  may  he  -steed 
for  shelves  $ur  &r  Clouts  w 

the  »tr*ye  room  kuri  ;?  vidian  it  should hold 
the  iifdrml*  e<ed  on  aronnd  the 
.Tflr  jii t eii  tr^hyo  tail  ii&%  t if#  fiatUr  roona  is 
s ft  nudl  dptii^r  that  May;  fa?  tibudc* ';<*,  hmti*  / fr*r 
hahiklg  a . To  j>rt>>rTy 

rwi«xnCH/yc  a Aieho  ftiuj  lav  tufccn  etc  eC 

thf>  closet  ne>.i  1 1 so  home  room,  Saudi 
marble  fcWiver  held  tip  \yirb  ?#&'£? 

placed  hei  wceo  t hd  fcide 
to  the  adjacent  romm  The^  \v<D  h«f: 

^i  Vi-  ide,  yr  for  the i c m porary  : 

tbe  hntx  r*t en ten ng  g&atta n*r. . 

The  front  ;fe  a gr»mi  r 

-before  ithd  after  tneab,  mpednlly  whom  thvtt 
are  young  children.  The  paosago  from  it  to 
the  Vath-room  should  bo  a ^lifting  door.  A 
small  sliding  door  tmy  also  be  plated  near  the 
foot  uf  the  0t3ir«,  so  that  a passage  to  the  ha\:V> 
iloor  ctin  be  inade  without  going  through  the 
front  rooms.  This  will  save  nuud)  , pAS/^ii® 
through  there  room??..  espcciuUv  where  there 
arc  chihlren  in  chambers.  AU  thp  dotes  tit 
bath  room. 


S:.;jl  .(hvMior  to  the  left  hand  of  the  flour 
i?  tlm  hum  x,  for  preparing  meat*,  ami 
re^tabte‘4  on  the  top  a toml  titremi  <:»«  ^hc 
*?i  1J4?  to  cut  vowi  and  y^etabi^,  and  the,  other 
Cm  shelves  in  front  arc 


Axle  for  #ther  ik^-, 
stored  ail  tlw  Mdii&U*  and  articles  used  ia  cook* 
if)£  meats'  ami  vegetables,  ami  in  preparing 
thorn  jfiif  fbc  tabte.  In  tliia  cocking  eiD>aU,  by 
an  oeumuum  arrangemc-nh  ore  stored  all  the 
h.mtiv  ?,toOes  nod  supplies,  omi  at!  ihe  luenkls 
for  cooking  and  taking  vmro  of  food.  TUn 
shelve*  *liouid.  reach  to  the  re  Ring,  uml  ibo 
higlu-rt  have  vamili  closets  to  iiohl  articles  ia*t 
oftiCTi  ivanfO<L  A ; ; -^ ; f.-?v  - ’ ,.> 

The  Kt<e,-.r  chisoi  should  E?  ns  small  ,as  h r on  • 
mtebjt  with  s ci^r  pastsago  ftroumi  it.  The 
doar*^  i,hv.uli:I  rale  nith  Weight^'u'iid  ho  ditided 
into  tv.o  portions  liVc:  oomiti ou  'ci r >rdcm:^r  &«  tlmt 
the  lower  half  enu  bo  mhed  iV  ^ ome  jnvrj>usc?t 
rjAd. Wih  he  a pfoar  passage  •& 

m*><x3od . The  ronfof  tli Fst  cb%i  fdio»i id  ho  only 
$k‘  c »nd  aimlf  tbt-t  from  $'k0fyi  ,nSit| i&miic 
of  sheet  iron  ia  the  con ffo,  krn) < nming  in  a 
*m?:uhur  duej  nonaeding  with  the  bri^k  iiixf  iluk 
Th>?  ^hyc-pxpe  i«  f h tab  thi^ngh  il  tfe  duc  t do  n 
v.a*t  irvxv  pipe  runuing  m high  us  to  the  -Joft 
tbrtaf^U  flip  brick  ^txe*  ruhykoil  B.  -v  ' ' 

This  rnode  of  vcntilaniig  the  cooking  dnset 
Will  carry  e If  bent,  ‘&,6  tluU  it  will  not  lx?  very 
h*&  The  window  clase  by  Ihc  etoVc  jsliould 
n\n  ro  the  floor  to  gne  plenty  of  light  into  the 
‘•von 

Wheti  tiU  beat  and  smell?  arc  to  be  shut  out 


wash  closet,  ete.p  should  horc 
groumj-glns?  panels  in  the  npper  rvections  and 
bu lanced  head  lights  over  the  door?^ 

The  Home  Itoou 1 is  especially  for  parent^  acid 
cluldren.  Here,  too,  if  the  house  is.  brick*  ijK 
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other  window  and  a fire-place  between  two 
windows  would  greatly  increase  the  comfort 
and  agreeablcness  of  the  room.  A flue  and 
Franklin  stove,  set  low  on  some  non-conducting 
surface , will  be  better  than  any  other  fire-place. 
Where  this  is  done,  the  fire-place  at  f,  the  oppo- 
site side,  may  be  made  a niche  with  an  open 
ornamented  ventilating  screen  below. 

The  partitions  each  side  of  the  bed  recess 
should  reach  only  to  within  a foot  of  the  ceil- 
ing to  secure  better  ventilation.  A small  slid- 
ing door  opening  from  the  bed  recess  to  the 
dressing-room  would  bo  a convenience.  As 
hinge  doors  take  up  much  room,  where  there 
is  small  space  there  should  be  sliding  doors. 
Those  will  especially  be  needed  in  the  back 
passage  and  its  adjacent  rooms.  In  making 
sliding  doors  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  roll  easily,  and  with  strong  pivots  that 
will  not  easily  be  put  out  of  order.  For  all 
sliding  doors  the  shieves  or  rollers  should  not 
be  less  than  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  and 
placed  at  the  top. 

In  arranging  the  dressing-room  and  children’s 
room  great  resources  for  storage  are  closets 
reaching  to  the  wall . Drawers  filling  the  whole 
end  of  the  dressing-room  to  the  wall  will  fill  it 
no  more  than  a single  bureau,  as  to  any  avail- 
able space  for  use. 

The  closets  at  the  back-door  are  for  garden- 
dresses  and  tools,  for  washing  hands,  and  vari- 
ous other  needful  purposes  for  servants  and 
children. 

Where  proper  arrangements  for  ventilation 
are  made,  high  rooms  are  useless.  Low  ceil- 
ings are  in  better  taste  for  cottage  plans,  and 
secure  great  economy  in  heating  rooms.  Nine 
or  ten  feet  are  the  suitable  height  for  this  plan. 

Description  and  Advantages  of  the  Second  Floor. 
— The  walls  between  the  floor  and  roof  should 
be  four  feet,  with  dormer-windows  down  to  the 
floor. 

In  the  two  front-rooms  are  fire-places  for 
ventilation.  If  the  house  is  brick,  fire-places 
can  be  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  will  be 
much  pleasanter  as  near  a window. 

A flue  and  a Franklin  stove,  resting  on  non- 
conducting materials,  will  allow  fire-places  that 
are  not  in  perpendicular  line  with  those  in  the 
story  below. 

The  upper  hall,  bath-room,  and  water-closet 
must  be  lighted  by  windows  opposite  to  win- 
dows in  the  partitions  of  the  chambers  adja- 
cent. 

The  hanging  of  doors  has  much  influence  on 
comfort  in  many  cases,  and  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Often  a door  hung  on  one  side 
makes  a draught,  when,  if  hung  on  the  other 
side,  it  protects  from  it. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Description  of  the  Transverse  Section  of  this 
House. — The  object  of  this  drawing  is  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating , and 
also  the  construction  of  the  Stove  Closet , de- 
signed to  exclude  the  smells  of  cooking,  and, 


in  hot  weather,  to  shut  out  the  heat  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

The  drawing  represents  the  interior  of  that 
end  of  the  house  containing  the  Stove  Closet 
and  Work  Room. 

First  notice  that  all  the  largo  rooms  have 
fire-places  at  A,  and  a flue  connecting  with  the 
stove  flue  (B).  At  the  other  end  of  the  house 
all  the  fire-places  connect  with  another  venti- 
lating flue  warmed  by  a cast-iron  pipe  like 
the  one  at  B,  to  which  the  smoke-pipe  of  the 
furnace  joins.  All  these  flues  unite  in  one 
chimney.  By  this  arrangement,  whenever  a 
fire  is  in  either  one  of  there  fire-places,  or  in 
the  furnace,  or  in  the  stove,  a current  of  warm 
air  is  created  at  the  top  of  the  chimney , and  thus 
a draught  is  made  in  all  connected  flues.  Then 
registers  open  near  the  floor  at  H into  these 
ventilating  flues.  All  the  rooms  have  registers 
opening  near  the  floor  into  these  ventilating 
flues,  as  also  the  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and 
cellar.  These  registers  must  be  a simple  net-  x 
ting  or  ornamental  fixed  openings,  which  should 
be  twelve  inches  by  nine  in  size.  The  two  small 
chambers  should  have  tin  conductors  to  the 
ventilating  flue  running  under  the  floor,  with 
a ventilating  register.  By  this  arrangement 
the  air,  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid,  is  carried  off, 
while  the  pure  air  rushes  in  from  doors  and 
windows  or  from  the  furnace  air  chamber. 
Where  the  several  flues  unite  in  one  a sus- 
taining cross- timber  should  be  placed  under, 
and  fastened  to  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  This 
is  to  remove  the  danger  of  any  sinking  or  fall 
of  the  chimney.  At  the  point  where  the  flues 
begin  to  unite  small  openings  must  be  made, 
with  sliding  covers,  where  the  soot  can  be  taken 
out.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  inside 
of  the  flues  be  perfectly  smooth,  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  smoke  by  projections.  The  owner 
of  the  house  should  see  to  this  himself. 

In  constructing  the  Stove  Closet  the  roof 
should  be  as  low  as  will  answer  without  stoop- 
ing. And  as  women  are  cooks,  five  feet  four 
inches  will  be  high  enough.  The  roof  directly 
over  the  stove  to  bo  sheet-iron,  terminating  in 
the  duct  surrounding  the  stove-pipe  (D). 

In  preparing  the  flue  for  the  stove  a cast- 
iron  stove-pipe  must  be  made  and  fastened  into 
the  flue  by  iron  projections  when  building  the 
house.  The  side  of  this  pipe  where  the  outer 
stove-pipe  is  to  join  must  have  a side  projec- 
tion extending  through  the  brick  flue,  and  to 
this  the  stove-pipe  is  to  be  fitted.  The  circular 
duct  inclosing  the  stove-pipe  must  terminate  at 
the  brick  flue  (D),  and  be  divided  in  sections 
to  be  taken  apart  when  the  stove-pipe  needs 
cleansing.  Thus  the  stove-pipe  outside  of  the 
flue  can  be  removed  and  cleansed,  and  thejripe 
within  the  flue  will  not  need  cleansing,  and 
remains  stationary.  The  cast-iron  pipe  must 
reach  as  high  as  to  the  bend  of  the  chimney  in 
the  loft.  If  the  Stove  Room  has  the  right  kina 
of  stove  it  will  never  become  very  hot,  especial- 
ly as  it  has  a window  in  addition  to  the  venti- 
lating draught. 
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In  conducting  the  warm  air  from  the  fur- 
nace the  bends  in  the  coud acting-pipes  should 
be  curved  and  not  angular,  as  thus  the  air  is  less 
impeded.  Where  north  and  east  winds  pre- 
vail in  the  cold  season  the  warm  air  should 
enter  the  north  or  eastern  side  of  the  room. 
Thus  the  air  is  pressed  over  the  room  instead 
of  away  from  it.  The  warm  air  also  should 
enter  as  far  ns  is  convenient  from  the  ventilat- 
ing register,  that  it  may  thus  pervade  the  whole 
room  before  it  is  drawn  off:  otherwise  much 


air  register  in  the  Family  Room  be  placed  near 
the  w all  hot  ween  the  tw6  doors  of  the  Work 
Room.  Then  both  these  doors  should  have 
their  hinges  the  side  toward  this  register.  This 
position  of  the  register  maf^c*  it  desirable  to 
have  another  window  the  eitsf  side  of  the  room 
to  give  light  when  sitting  to  work  by  the  regis- 
ter. For  the  Home  Room  the  Warm -air  regis- 
ter should  be  near  the  doors  of  the  bed  recess. 
The  warm -air  pipe  for  the  chum  .ter*  should  run 
through  the  bath-rooms. 

The  Hopper  Closet,  by  tho  chamber  bath* 
room,  is  so  named  from  its  con^tining  u small 
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cast  - iron  hopper,  or 
sink,  with  a tight-fit- 
ting hinged  lid;  this 
hopper  is  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  brass  cock, 
and  should  have  a waste 
pipe  of  not  less  than 
two  inches  diameter, 
and  an  ordinary  trap  to 
prevent  the  rising  of 
smells;  this  waste-pipe 
leads  to  the  large  drain- 
pipe in  the  cellar.  A 
small  ventilating  pipe 
of  tin  should  connect 
the  hopper  with  the 
ventilating  flue  else- 
where described,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  trap 
and  the  close  lid,  ren- 
ders the  closet  free  from 
disagreeable  smells.  — 


WARMING  AND  TKNTTLATION. 


Any  housekeeper  will 

see  how  much  a hopper  of  this  kind  will  facili- 
tate chamber-work,  as  only  a few  steps  from  the 
chamber  door  are  necessary  to  get  rid  of  every 
thing  that  otherwise  must  be  carried  down  stairs. 

The  construction  of  Water  Closets  demand 
for  complete  success — 1.  That  the  pipes  run 
where  the  water  will  not  freeze ; 2.  That  the 
soil  or  drain  pipes  be  vertical,  and  fully  four 
inches  in  diameter ; 3.  That  the  hopper  be  fully 
five  inches  in  diameter ; 4.  That  ventilation  be 
secured  by  a conductor  under  the  seat,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  connecting  with  a ventilat- 
ing flue  ; 5.  That  a full  supply  of  water  be  se- 
cured. If  all  these  are  not  secured  there  will 
bo  mischief  and  trouble  such  as  to  render  these 
conveniences  often  a nuisance  rather  than  a 
comfort.  If  all  are  secured,  no  other  house- 
hold improvement  so  much  promotes  health, 
neatness,  and  economy  of  labor. 

The  chief  objection  to  attic  chambers  is  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  on  the  roof.  This 
drawing  exhibits  a remedy  for  this  in  a double 
roof.  The  air  from  without  enters  through 
openings  at  the  eaves  (covered  with  perforated 
tin  to  keep  out  rats  and  mice),  and  passes  be- 
tween the  two  roofs  into  the  loft  and  out 
through  a grating  into  the  chimney  at  G.  Thus 
a current  of  cool  air  between  the  double  roofe 
keeps  the  chambers  cool. 

The  advantage  of  attic  chambers  is  economy 
in  using  Gothic  roofs,  while  securing  the  pic- 
turesque cottage  style.  The  double  roof  may 
be  extended  upward,  and  small,  cool  chambers 
be  made  in  the  loft. 

One  advantage  of  this  plan  is  its  ready  adapt- 
ation as  two  separate  tenements  for  two  small 
families;  The  Family  Room,  and  Work  Room, 
and  three  chambers  would  serve  for  one.  The 
Home  Room  and  appendages,  with  the  cham- 
bers over,  and  the  Wash  Room  for  a kitchen, 
would  serve  for  the  other  family.  The  cellar 
and  entrance  halls  to  be  used  in  common. 


In  presenting  this  article  to  the  public,  the 
writer  has  chief  reference  to  the  health  of  wo- 
men and  children , which  has  become  a matter  of 
alarming  interest. 

Women  of  the  wealthy  classes  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  thq  house,  and  use  little  do- 
mestic exercise  to  enlarge  chest  and  lung9. 
When  sent  to  school  they  breathe  in  crowded, 
unventilated  school-rooms.  The  fashions  of 
the  day  diminish  the  size  and  power  of  the 
lungs  to  women  and  young  girls.  Thus  a gen- 
eration is  growing  up  starved  to  slender  and 
weak  muscles  for  want  of  the  nourishing  oxy- 
gen, and  the  whole  constitution  weakened  and 
poisoned  by  carbonic  acid.  A distinguished 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  unventilated  cham- 
bers, maintains  that  most  of  those  who  build 
houses  at  the  present  day,  “might  justly  bo  in- 
dicted for  manslaughter.  ” 

Every  house,  every  school-house,  and  every 
church,  every  factory,  hospital,  prison,  and 
work-shop  ought  to  be  built  so  that  the  proper 
supply  of  fresh  air  can  not  be  excluded.  No- 
thing ought  to  be  left  to  the  care  and  intel- 
ligence of  occupants,  who  never  will  jiroperty 
regulate  and  attend  to  this  all-important  duty. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  in  this  drawing  a fire 
in  any  room  in  the  house  ventilates  the  whole 
without  any  choice  or  care  of  the  occupants.* 

The  drawing  above  presents  a method  of 
warming  and  ventilating  a room  that  can  be 
adopted  in  houses  already  built.  By  this  mode 
the  cold  air  is  taken  from  the  bottom  by  a reg- 
ister on  one  side  of  a room,  while  the  warm  air 
enters  from  the  furnace  register  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  This  can  be  done  only  when 
a flue  is  warmed  by  a fixed  cast-iron  pipe,  or 
some  other  method  by  which  a current  of  warm 

* While  the  author  claims  whatever  merit  there  Is  In 
the  plan  of  the  houee,  stove  closet,  etc.,  she  is  Indebted  to 
Mr.  A.  Hutton,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  drawings,  for  the 
system  of  ventilation,  and  for  several  valuable  criticisms. 
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air  is  connected  with  the  cold  air  at  the  bottom 
of  a room.  This  secures  great  economy  in  fuel, 
and  also  removes  the  great  evil  of  furnace- 
heated  rooms;  i.  e.,  the  head  kept  in  warm  air 
and  the  feet  in  cold. 

When  there  are  no  arrangements  for  secur- 
ing ventilation,  the  only  mode  of  gaining  pure 
air  is  by  windows.  Openings  for  this  purpose 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  windows ; and  small 
openings  in  two  windows  secure  a circulation 
better  than  opening  in  one  only. 

All  ventilation  should  be  so  managed  that 
there  shall  be  no  perceptible  draught.  Any  room 
with  a tire  in  an  open  fire-place  secures  proper 
ventilation  unless  crowded  with  occupants. 

In  securing  the  proper  ventilation  of  a room 
it  is  very  important  that  the  temperature  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  age  and  health  of 
the  inmates.  The  aged  and  those  in  delicate 
health  require  a warmer  atmosphere  than  the 
young  and  healthy ; while  those  who  exercise 
in  the  open  air  can  bear  a much  colder  room 
than  those  who  do  not. 

In  this  matter  the  Christian  principle  should 
rule — “We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves. ” A Christian  mode  of  accommodation 
on  both  sides  could  be  secured  by  regulating 
the  clothing : those  who  are  too  warm  taking 
off,  and  those  too  cold  addjpg  clothing.  A sim- 
ilar style  of  Christian  kindliness  should  prevail 
in  public  rooms  and  traveling  conveyances. 
The  delicate  and  infirm  should  be  seated  near- 
est the  fire,  and  care  be  taken  to  protect  from 
draughts  of  cold  air. 

In  our  railroads  every  person  sitting  next  a 
window  can  by  aid  of  a wisp  of  a newspaper 
raise  the  window  for  an  inch  or  so,  and  thus 
gain  pure  air  without  injury  to  others  near. 
When  car  windows  are  fully  open  in  cold  weath- 
er, they  should  bo  only  at  the  back  part  of  the 
car,  and  those  whQ  are  delicate  can  retreat  to 
the  front  part. 

In  rooms  warmed  by  close  stdves  there  is  no 
way  to  secure  a proper  supply  of  pure  air  but 
by  such  a use  of  fuel  as  will  allow  of  windows 
open  at  the  top  an  inch  or  two. 

In  concluding  this  article,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  lead  to  a Christian  mode  of  building  houses 
and  conducting  the  family  state,  the  writer  will 
introduce  what  some  may  call  a short  sermon 
with  a text  furnished  by  a prophet  thousands 
of  years  ago : “They  that  are  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever.”  Every  family  is  designed  to 
be  a small  church,  in  which  the  young  are  to  be 
trained  to  righteousness  themselves,  and  then 
taught  how  to  “turn  many  to  righteousness;” 
that  thus,  in  a future  life,  surrounded  by  those 
rescued  from  ignorance  and  sin,  they  may  shine 
as  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  planning  of  a home  should  have  for  its 
aim  this  great  end.  Children  are  to  be  trained  to 
bo  workersiox  the  good  of  others — not  to  be  mere 
recipients  of  the  toils  of  surrounding  friends. 


There  are  two  classes  to  be  found  in  this 
world — those  who  live  to  save  men  from  igno- 
rance and  sin  as  the  chief  end,  while  personal 
ease  and  enjoyment  are  sought  only  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  this  chief  end,  and  no  farther. 
The  other  class  are  living  to  get  all  the  good 
things  of  this  life  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Those  who  live  to  save  men  carry  their 
rewards  with  them  into  that  eternal  state  where 
“their  works  do  follow  them.”  But  the  other 
class  gain  nothing  but  that  which  perishes  in 
the  using. 

In  which  class,  0 friendly  reader,  are  you  num- 
bered ? For  which  end  are  you  building  your 
house,  earning  your  wealth,  and  training  your 
children  ? Are  you  laying  such  plans  that  all 
your  means  will  bo  spent  in  self  or  family  in- 
dulgence, or  are  you  aiming  to  make  a home 
that  shall  be  a perennial  stream  of  blessings  to 
all  around  ? 

This  article  is  written  to  attract  the  thought- 
ful attention  not  so  much  of  those  of  humble  or 
moderate  means  as  of  those  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. There  is  a tide  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity setting  in  to  our  country  unparalleled  in 
extent  and  power,  and  many  Christian  men 
and  women  will  be  drawn  into  a current  of 
worldliness  and  self-indulgence  from  which  they 
now  would  shrink  with  dismay.  Let  those  who 
are  planning  for  future  life  take  thought  in 
good  time.  Shall  your  future  homes  become 
the  abodes  of  an  industry,  thrift,  and  benevo- 
lent economy  that  shall  provide  means  to  bless 
the  community  all  around,  by  a wise  example 
and  an  outpouring  beneficence  ? Or  shall  they 
be  the  proud  residences  of  the  indolent,  the 
self-indulgent,  the  exclusive,  and  the  worldly  ? 

“Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world 
that  they  bo  not  high-minded ; that  they  do 
good ; that  they  be  rich  in  good  works  ; ready 
to  distribute  ; willing  to  communicate ; laying 
up  in  store  for  themselves  a good foundation  against 
the  time  to  come , that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life .” 


“ QUEEN’S  GOOD  WOKE.”  ^ 

A QUEEN  without  a throne,  without  a crown, 
without  a kingdom : only  a pale  girl  of 
twelve,  with  wistful  eyes,  a concealed  fire  half 
hidden  in  their  shining  depths,  like  that  which 
burns  in  the  opal’s  heart.  Robed  in  no  violet 
satin  or  cloth  of  gold  was  onr  Queen,  but  in 
scanty  blue  homespun,  and  her  short  gold-bronze 
hair  was  carelessly  turned  back  into  a net  where 
it  glittered  like  sunshine  against  prison-bars. 

It  was  rather  a rugged  scene  on  which  she 
looked,  though  a setting  sun  was  making  it 
glorious  with  a dome  of  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
and  rose-flushed  waves  of  light  or  billowy  drifts 
of  purple  were  melting  softly  away  in  the  west. 
A few  plume-like  pines  stood  up  clearly  defined 
against  that  kindling  glow ; and  nearer  spread 
intractable  hills  with  huge  boulders  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  a long  yellow  road  winding  about 
them.  But  there  were  damp  glens  also,  reedy 
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and  treacherous,  with  climbing  tangled  vines 
knotted  and  twisted  in  strange  festoons,  and 
spongy  velvet  sod  with  a gleam  of  water  in  it. 
Queen  knew  every  bit  of  that  toil-suggestive 
scene,  so  she  looked  at  the  sun  and  revolved  a 
new  idea  in  a dissatisfied  state  of  mind. 

“ Looks  like  de  new  Jerusalem,  sure  enough, 
wid  de  shiny  streets  of  gold,”  said  Maum  Rina, 
as  she  came  out  to  the  well ; “and  I wish  I was 
a-walkin  dere  dis  blessed  minute,  Miss  Queen.” 

Queen  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
fat  old  Maum  Rina,  with  her  glistening  black 
face  and  spotted  turban,  and  her  queer  shapeless 
figure,  waddling  over  the  shifting  gold  and  pur- 
ple billows  that  made  up  the  shining  way.  But 
the  next  moment  she  looked  solemn  enough  as 
she  followed  Maum  Rina  into  the  kitchen  and 
sat  there  watching  her  make  the  corn-dodgers 
for  tea.  At  last  she  heaved  a great  sigh. 

“ I wish  there  was  something  to  do  1” 

“Do I why  thar’s  heaps  to  do,”  said  Aunt 
Rina,  with  a sarcastic  sniff,  for  she  was  a con- 
firmed grumbler ; “ I’se  sartain  sure,  I’se  allers 
a-doin,  an  a-bein,  an  a-sufferin,  as  poor  Marse 
. George  done  studied  about.” 

The  woman’s  voice  faltered  a little,  for  poor 
Marse  George  had  fallen  before  the  deadly  hail 
of  Northern  bullets.  “ Poor  George”  whom  she 
had  nursed  and  tended  long  before  the  baby  with 
its  little  air  of  royalty — therefore  nicknamed  the 
“Queen” — had  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life. 
But  the  young  girl  had  been  reading  a book  on 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice ; and  one  line  throbbed 
in  and  out  of  her  brain,  and  set  itself  to  music 
in  her  heart.  “Do  noble  things,  not  dream 
them  all  day  long.” 

“If  I were  really  a queen  now  I might  do 
some  great  deed,”  she  said,  musingly,  while  the 
fire  burned  in  her  eye9. 

“Now  don’t  yer  go  a heavin  of  yerself  agin 
Providence,  chile,”  said  Aunt  Rina,  sententious- 
ly.  “You’s  Queen  o’  yerself;  an  that’s  more 
nor  some  folks,  I reckon.  An  ye’ve  got  a white 
skin;  then  thar’s  yer  mar.  Count  up  yer 
tilessins,  honey.  That’s  the  best  cure  for  low 
sperrits.” 

“It  wouldn’t  take  me  long,”  answered  Queen, 
smiling. 

“Well,  I couldn’t  spend  a day  on  it,  sure 
enough,”  said  Rina,  as  she  laid  the  smoking 
brown  cakes  on  the  plate ; “ but  dar*s  heaps  o’ 
folks  wuss  off  in  dese  war  times.  So  run  now 
an  ax  Miss  Clara  ef  she’s  ready  fur  tea.” 

“Miss  Clara”  was  Queen’s  mother;  but  she  j 
was  a whimsical  invalid ; a depressed,  faded,  dis- 
appointed woman,  w'ho  spent  her  days  in  an 
easy-chair  with  a novel,  and  took  no  care  of  the 
child.  Queen  had  a father,  too,  though  he  had 
not  been  counted  among  her  blessings,  for  he 
was  quite  the  contrary — a passionate,  self-willed, 
dissipated  man,  who  had  sold  and  spent  one 
slave  after  another  till  only  old  Maum  Rina  and 
her  son  Scipio  were  left.  Queen  could  not  shed 
a single  tear  when  such  a father  said  “good-by,” 
even  though  she  knew  he  was  going  into  the 
Southern  army,  for  she  had  trembled  before  his 


passionate  outbreaks  and  heard  his  drunken  ca- 
rousals too  often  for  that.  Indeed  the  neigh- 
bors were  apt  to  change  the  initial  letter  of  her 
father’s  name,  “Bevil  Ward;”  which  showed 
their  estimate  of  the  man  with  more  force  than 
elegance. 

Queen  was  walking  slowly  on  her  errand  when 
a loud  voice  was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  with 
sundry  “whoas”  and  “haws,”  Scipio  stopped 
his  ox-tcam  and  stood  there  in  a strangely  un- 
decided way.  “ No  account  nigger,”  said  Aunt 
Rina,  evidently  in  a bad  humor  with  the  w'orld, 
in  spite  of  her  lesson  on  content,  “ wot’s  he 
a-waitin  for,  now,  and  dese  cakes  all  a-spilin — 
drat  his  yaller  hide !”  so  she  waddled  out  to  the 
gate,  all  impatient  to  hear  the  news  from  town, 
and  glad  that  Queen  was  not  near  to  note  her 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  “ Lin- 
kum’s  army.” 

Queen  looked  after  her  vaguely  for  a few  sec- 
onds, and  then  was  turning  away,  when  she  heard 
her  name  called  softly  in  an  awe-struck  way  by 
Maum  Rina.  When  she  reached  the  gate  she 
stood  still  as  if  transfixed  by  a bolt  of  ice.  She 
had  never  looked  on  Death  before,  but  surely 
this  white  horror  with  rigid  limbs  and  closed 
eyes,  violet-lidded,  and  bloodless  lips,  pressed 
in  patient  pain,  and  folded  hands  in  saint-like 
prayer,  and  dark  locks,  lustreless  and  damp — 
surely  here  was  the  awful  presence  and  power 
of  Death.  But  from  the  great  gun-wound  in 
his  side  the  blood  was  welling  slowly  forth,  and 
Maum  Rina  knew  that  life  was  there,  though  it 
was  fast  pouring  out  in  that  crimson  tide. 

“We’s  a-studyin  wot  to  do,”  said  Maum 
Rina,  seriously,  “an  dar’s  no  time  to  lose.” 

“ Why,  take  him  in  the  house  and  let  Scipio 
go  for  a doctor,  ” said  Queen,  promptly. 

“But — but  I suspicions  he’s  a Yank,”  said 
Maum  Rina  in  a doubtful  way — for  she  did  not 
let  her  young  mistress  know  that  she  was  heart 
and  soul  with  “Linkum’s  army.”  “ Sip,  what 
you  see  on  dat  ar  shiny  button  ?” 

“I  sees  a mighty  peert-lookin,  sassy  bird  on 
it,  an  I reckon  it’s  de  eagle,  sure  nuff,”  said 
Sip,  seriously. 

The  wounded  man  had  been  robbed  of  coat, 
hat,  and  boots,  as  was  customary,  and  only  one 
large  gilt  button  was  left  to  tell  his  nationality. 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  said  Queen  with 
a great  effort — for  she  was  a patriotic  little  thing 
— partisan  without  bitterness — “he  will  die 
now  if  we  do  not  help  him,  and  we  would  have 
a great  sin  upon  us.  Take  ^iim  into  George’s 
room,  Maum  Rina,  and  Sip  can  go  for  the  doc- 
tor.” 

So  between  them  the  helpless  load  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  room  unused  since  poor  George’s 
death — where  the  shadows  hid  and  had  their 
home,  where  the  sunlight  never  looked  in  with 
friendly  eye — and  laid  upon  the  high  white  bed 
that  gleamed  like  a snow-drift  in  the  chill  twi- 
light. Only  Aunt  Rina  stanched  the  wound  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  Queen  forgot  her  horror 
in  bathing  the  broad  white  brow  with  cold  wa- 
ter. 
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“What’ll  yer  mar  say?”  whispered  Rina,  in 
an  awe-6truck  voice,  pausing  in  her  friendly  of- 
fices. ‘ 4 Sakes  alive ! I’m  so  weak  ye  could  knock 
me  down  with  a straw.  Why  couldn’t  Sip  ha 
took  him  to  the  Coles’s,  or  some  dratted  Union 
folks,  and  not  done  bring  him  here?” 

44  Never  mind — he’s  here  now,”  said  Queen, 
not  without  some  heart-quaking — “and  I’ll 
make  it  right  with  mamma.” 

“ O Lor J I wish  I was  in  de  good  ship  Zion, 
sailin  for  de  hebbenly  shore,  I do,”  said  Rina, 
with  a sigh.  “Dar’s  de  cakes  a-gittin  cold,  and 
the  tea  a-spilin,  and  not  a yerthly  ban  to  put  to 
em  but  mine  1” 

At  this  moment  the  sick  man  slowly  opened 
wondering  dark  eyes  upon  the  strange  faces 
around  him,  and  then  fumbled  about  with  stiff  and 
nerveless  hands,  as  if  searching  for  something, 
but  ho  could  not  speak.  Queen  looked  at  him 
with  a quick-springing  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
in  her  heart.  Poor  fellow ! so  young  and  hand- 
some ; what  if  he  was  an  enemy  ? did  not  Rina 
say  often  that  the  good  Book  told  ns  to  “ love 
our  enemies  ?” 

But  at  that  moment  a shrill,  querulous  voice 
pierced  through  the  shadowy  silence  of  the 
room : 

“Queen I Queen!” 

Queen  started,  and  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  make  it  all  right  with  mamma.  She 
hurried  the  things  nervously  on  a waiter;  the 
cakes  cold  now;  the  little  white  roll,  with  a 
morsel  of  currant-jelly  that  quivered  like  a great 
ruby  beside  it,  and  walked  up  the  dark  stairs 
into  her  mother’s  room,  with  such  a trembling 
in  her  hands  that  the  things  rattled  in  a strange, 
uncanny  way  as  she  went  along.  A few  dull 
red  coals  lay  on  the  hearth,  for  there  was  al- 
ways a fire  in  the  invalid’s  room,  and  cast  a 
weird  light,  half  glow,  half  gloom,  over  the 
apartment.  Queen  lit  a candle  silently  and 
drew  up  a small  round  table  by  her  mother’s 
side. 

“Is  Sip  home?” 

“Yes,  mamma,  an  hour  ago.” 

“And  why  was  I not  told  ? Any  letters  ?” 

“No,  mamma;  but  he  brought  a — ” 

“ What  is  it,  child  ? I thought  I heard  an  un- 
usual noise.” 

“A  wounded  man — a soldier — ” 

“ What  in  the  world  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Ward,  quite  roused  to  animation  by 
annoyance:  “I’m  sure  I can’t  get  proper  at- 
tendance myself  with  so  few  servants — send  him 
to  the  Raymonds — they’d  like  to  help  the  cause ; 
besides,  they’ve  made  money  out  of  the  war, 
and  might  spend  a little.” 

“Yes,  mamma — but  he’s  a Yankee.” 

An  intense  expression  of  bitterness,  scorn, 
and  disdain  came  upon  her  face  and  concealed 
its  usual  inane  expression  like  a mask. 

“ Turn  him  out  into  the  road  immediately,” 
she  said.  “Can  I think  of  my  dead  boy  and 
save  his  life !” 

“ He  would  die  before  morning,”  said  Queen, 
solemnly. 


“So  did  my  boy!” 

“Yes,  mother;  that  was  in  battle.  It  was 
dreadful,  but  it  was  different ; if  we  turned  him 
out  it  would  be  a kind  of  murder.” 

Mrs.  Ward  hated  to  be  uncomfortable,  and 
this  subject  was  too  disagreeable  to  argue,  so  she 
turned  petulantly  to  her  supper  and  said,  “ Let 
me  never  hear  of  him  again,  and  do  as  you  like.” 

Queen  felt  a little  sense  of  triumph  and  power 
as  she  went  down  to  the  sick  room  again. 

So  day  after  day  wore  slowly  on,  and  the  sick 
man  had  gently  lapsed  away  into  a land  full  of 
grotesque  shapes  and  dream  fancies.  He  toiled 
over  sandy  deserts  that  stretched  out  before  him, 
glittering  like  steel-gray  silk,  where  his  feet 
sank  more  and  more,  while  a burning  sirocco 
drank  his  life,  till  at  last  the  treacherous  quick- 
sand parted  and  engulfed  him.  But  he  awoke 
in  some  fragrant  isle  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  pur- 
ple spheres  of  sea ; he  breathed  air  of  balm,  and 
saw  the  orange  with  its  golden  globes  hanging 
over  him,  and  lustrous  birds  quivering  in  and 
out  of  the  tangled  thickets  like  fiying  gems. 
Dark  girls  with  Oriental  faces  and  eyes  of  trop- 
ical dusk  knelt  before  him  and  offered  him  cool, 
delicious  sherbet  in  glosses  of  twisted  amber; 
but  before  his  parched  lips  could  touch  the  brim 
some  fiend  unseen  would  dash  the  life-draught 
to  the  ground,  and  it  would  crawl  away  in  ser- 
pent-like  streams  under  the  broad  leaves.  Then 
he  seemed  to  be  floating  on  one  of  those  streams, 
on,  on  to  the  great  ocean— down,  down  to  the  cool 
sca-cavcs,  through  coral  arches  wreathed  with 
slimy,  floating  sea-weed  into  the  palace  of  the 
sea-king,  into  the  sand-strewn  caverns  still  and 
deep,  where  the  wrecks  of  the  world  were  strewn. 
Ah  ! it  was  horrible  to  see  the  grinning  skele- 
tons around,  with  no  power  to  gather  the  world’s 
rained  argosies  that  drifted  over  them  or  lay  in 
the  very  grasp  of  the  bony  hand.  The  sick  man 
shuddered  as  the  great  whales  came  sailing  by, 
and  the  sea-monsters  coiled  about  him,  till  sud- 
denly the  spent  tide  left  him  cast  high  up  on  a 
frozen  beach  and  he  looked  down  upon  a sea  of 
ice.  Glaciers  and  pearly  icebergs  w ere  on  every 
side  faintly  rose-finshed  in  the  first  ray  of  the 
morning  sun.  Plumy  pines  sparkled  in  an  icy 
mail,  and  every  bare  twig  hid  itself  in  diamond 
foliage.  All  around  him  stretched  fields  of  snow 
curling  in  foam-waves,  with  soft  hints  of  light 
in  their  white  tops,  and  a bitter,  blinding  blast 
sweeping  over  them.  But  the  pearly  sunlight 
grew  golden,  then  roqy,  and  tree  and  shrub 
flashed  out  in  royal  splendor ; amber  and  violet 
or  scarlet  rays  trembled  in  every  crystal  mail 
like  the  colors  in  a prism. 

When  Meredith  Grafton  opened  his  eyes  once 
more,  after  three  weeks’  unconsciousness,  he  saw 
the  dazzling  rainbow  colors  yet ; for  a peacock- 
feather  brush,  with  its  myriad  eyes  of  gold  and 
green,  seemed  to  return  his  languid  gaze.  Then 
his  eye  wandered  to  a bright  window  framed  in 
green  swaying  leaves,  through  which  the  son- 
light  softly  melted  and  trembled  on  the  head 
of  his  demure  little  nurse.  And  the  peacock 
brush  swayed  over  him  with  a measured  motion 
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till  every  eye  seemed  regarding  him  with  an 
unblinking,  round-orbed  astonishment.  Maum 
Rina  held  it  now,  for  Queen’s  arms  were  aching. 

The  next  moment  he  lifted  one  thin  and  blue- 
veined  hand,  as  if  expecting  to  find  something 
precious  clasped  there,  but  dropped  it  nervously 
on  the  bed,  with  a despairing  groan. 

14  Lor’s  honey,  don’t  now ; it’s  all  right,”  said 
Maum  Rina. 

44 Where  is  it?”  he  asked,  with  sudden  ani- 
mation. 

<4HeTe  it  is,  Massa— de  mose  strengthenin 
beef-tea — it’s  mighty  little  beef  dar  is  now — an 
I jes  done  bile  him.” 

“But  where  is  itt”  he  asked  again,  half  rising 
in  the  bed. 

“Sakes  alive!  he’s  possessed,  I reckon,  an 
been  a seein  Ole  Sara — it  l Miss  Queen,  an- 
swer him,  honey.  I’se  loss  my  breff.” 

Queen  went  forward  softly,  and  Meredith 
Grafton  felt  a strange  trust  in  that  small, 
friendly  face ; for  he  read  there  great  patience 
and  power — he  saw  that  this  young  girl  was 
full  of  nerve  and  fire.  He  tried  to  smile  a 
careless  smile  as  he  spoke  to  her : 

44  A button— only  a gilt  button.” 

Queen  went  to  get  it — the  only  one  left,  as  it 
appeared — while  Maum  Rina  said : 

44 1 reckon  it’s  a charm,  Massa?” 

‘‘Yes — a kind  of  charm,”  said  Meredith, 
turning  it  over  in  his  thin  fingers;  4 4 but  a 
charm,  I fear,  that  has  lost  its  power.  I must 
go  at  once.  Can  I get  a horse  ?” 

44Massy  on  us!”  cried  Maum  Rina;  44 talk 
o*  goin,  an  ridin,  an  ye’ve  bin  three  long  weeks 
a lyin  dar,  senseless,  takin  de  slime  drafts — or 
what’s  de  name  ob  dem  eflferwessin  drinks  dat 
goes  fizzin  like  mad  ?”  1 

“Three  weeks!”  said  Meredith,  sinking  back 
in  a white  despair,  44  Too  late — too  late !” 

“No,  ’tain’t — nothin’s  too  late  for  yer  Heb- 
enly  Marstcr;  He  kin  work,  an  no  man  kin 
hender,”  said  Rina,  casting  out  a grain  of  spir- 
itual comfort,  without  knowing  the  special  need, 
and  leaving  it  with  him  for  his  soul’s  refresh- 
ment while  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

Without,  the  sultry  stillness  of  a July  noon, 
the  shrill-voiced  birds  in  the  cedar  &hade  that 
stood  up  motionless  before  his  window.  With- 
in, the  slow  buzz  of  some  droning  flies,  the 
steadfast  face  of  his  young  nurse,  and  the  dis- 
tant sound  from  the  kitchen  of  a slowly-chant- 
ed religious  tune.  Maum  Rina  flavored  all  her 
dishes  with  these  44  spirituals,”  as  they  are  called 
among  the  negroes,  and  evidently  gained  much 
refreshment  from  the  same.  It  came  to  the 
sick  man’s  ears  with  a simple  power  and  pathos 
of  its  own : 

41  De  Lord  he  is  a-callln— callin — callin— . 

Callin  de  hebenly  roll; 

And  Pm  a-waitin— wnitin— waitin 
For  to  yere  Him  call  my  soul: 

An  we’ll  nebber  taste  deff  no  more. 

Qh  yes,  my  brudder,  you’ so  boun  to  go— 

Oh  yes,  my  brudder,  you'se  boun  to  go — 

Oh  yes,  my  brudder,  you’ so  boun  to  go 
An  sail  for  de  hebenly  shore.’ 1 


For  a few  moments  the  lines  brought  to  the 
young  man  a thought  of  how  near  he  had  been 
to  the  fearful  breakers  that  would  have  launched 
him  into  the  dread  and  soundless  sea  that  surges 
about  all  living.  He  thought  with  a shudder  by 
what  a frail  spar  he  had  clung  in  those  seething 
chasms  of  gloom  and  darkness  through  which  he 
had  struggled  the  last  three  weeks,  and  what  a 
ruined  wreck  it  was  that  was  now  stranded  on 
the  shores  of  life.  And  some  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving shaped  itself  in  his  heart.  Then  the  gay 
green  and  gold  eyes  began  to  stare  at  him  again 
— as  they  moved  in  slow  circles — for  Qneen  held 
the  brush.  Meredith  looked  at  her. 

44  So  yon  have  been  my  nurse  ?” 

44  Yes — I and  Rina,”  answered  Qneen,  with 
quiet  self-possession. 

44  But — but  is  there  no  one  else  in  the 
house  ?” 

44  Oh  yes;  mamma — and  Scipio.” 

44 Do  you  hear  of  the  war  here? — do  you 
know  what  has  happened  since  I have  been  ly- 
ing here  like  a log  ?”  he  exclaimed,  with  fiery 
impatience. 

44 1 know  that  father  wrote  the  Yankees  were 
well  whipped,”  said  the  little  girl,  with  a polite 
hesitation.  44  That  is  all— we  never  took  a news- 
paper.” 

44  Enough — enough,  my  dear.  Will  you  give 
me  a word  of  advice  ? I have  no  other  helper, 
yon  see,  and  I know  I can  trust  you.  I’ll  de- 
pend upon  your  honor.” 

44  Well,  Sir,  you  can  trust  mo” — with  a grave 
little  air. 

44  You  see  this  button — common  and  usual 
to  chance  observers — but  containing  within  dis- 
patches— priceless  three  weeks  ago— valueless 
now,  I fear.  Will  you  take  it  and  drop  it  into 
the  hottest  place  in  the  kitchen  fire,  or  will  you 

send  it  to  General ,”  and  he  whispered  the 

name. 

44  Ah !”  said  the  young  girl,  with  bated  breath 
— 44  but  my  father  fights  upon  the  other  side.” 

44  Secesh ! so  I supposed.  Well,  it  is  a short 
road  to  the  kitchen  fire.” 

But  Queen  mused  silently.  She  was  ig- 
norant, of  corn’s©,  of  all  the  sacred  or  avowed 
causes  of  international  strife.  She  had  only 
accepted  blindly  a position  on  the  Southern 
side  as  a sort  of  hereditary  thing;  and  once 
there  she  had  stood  to  it  valiantly.  But  now 
this  stranger,  her  charge  so  long,  claimed  her 
sympathies.  He  was  her  charge,  and  she  must 
serve  him.  He  was  rather  surprised  when  she 
answered,  quietly: 

44 1 will  send  your  dispatches,  Sir.” 

44  By  whom  ?” 

“By  Scipio — you  can  trust  him,  Sir.” 

44  Well,  my  dear  little  girl,  bring  him  here. 
I can  not  thank  you  aright ; he  must  go  on  the 
Central  road.  Or  stay — I had  better  see  him 
myself.” 

Scipio  was  brought  at  once,  and  entered  into 
the  plan  with  wonderful  alacrity  and  many  se- 
cret chnckles  which  Queen  did  not  understand 
at  the  time.  A glow  of  satisfaction  so  irradi- 
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ated  his  dusky  face  that  Maum  Rina  was  quite 
provoked  at  him. 

“Reckon  it’s  de  gumbo  soup  makes  ye  grin 
so  like  a black  cat,”  she  grumbled.  “Don’t 
scald  yerself  wid  de  hurry  of  eatin  it,  for  it’s  de 
lass,  I tell  yer.  Dar’s  a levy  o’  cattle  to  be  riz 
for  de  garment,  and  I reckon  ye’ll  see  de  beef 
a-walkin  off  lively.” 

“ I’d  like  ter  see  de  last  o’  some  tings,”  said 
Scipio,  * 4 mighty  well ; but  it  ain’t  gumbo  soup.” 

And  he  walked  out  without  giving  any  key  to 
his  words,  or  knowledge  of  his  plans  to  Maum 
Rina.  Of  course  Queen  had  this  to  do — and 
she  met  the  storm  alone.  Mrs.  Ward  read 
“The  Woman  in  White”  with  many  thrills  and 
tremors — utterly  oblivious  of  what  was  passing 
under  her  roof.  And  Queen  sat  in  the  sick 
room,  where  the  invalid  improved  slowly,  and 
listened  with  rapture  to  his  accounts  of  his 
home,  his  travels — even  at  last  to  the  battles 
through  which  he  had  passed  unscathed  till 
now,  wondering  to  find  her  sympathy  so  en- 
tirely on  the  wrong  side. 

“I  say,  Miss  Queen,”  said  Maum  Rina,  look- 
ing into  the  room  with  a scared  face  one  day, 
“I’ve  foun  out  sumthin.” 

“ Let  us  have  it,”  said  Meredith  Grafton,  gay- 
ly.  1 4 I’m  getting  so  strong  I can  stand  a secret. 
But  I should  like  a bowl  of  good  chicken  broth 
after  it  to  help  me  bear  up  under  its  weight.” 

44  Well,  I guess  it  ’ll  take  a heap  o’  chicken 
broth  to  bar  ye  up  under  this.  Massa  Bevil’s 
comin  home.” 

44  Oh,  Maum  Rina  I”  exclaimed  Queen,  with 
a sudden  frightened  cry. 

“Yes;  cornin’  sure  enuff,  dis  berry  night,” 
said  Rina. 

The  sun  was  just  then  sinking  a little,  and  the 
shadows  were  growing  long  and  cool. 

4 4 You  see  my  Miss  Clara,”  said  Rina,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Meredith,  44  is  one  of  the 
eyester  kind.” 

44  What  kind?”  asked  the  young  man,  in  a 
kind  of  puzzle. 

“De  eyester  kind,  dat  keeps dermouff  mighty 
shut,  and  never  opens  dem  on  no  account,  cept 
for  eatin.  My  Miss  Clara,  she  dissembles  dem 
yere  shell-fish  a heap — she  nebber  discloses  no- 
thin cept  when  it  slips  out  unbeknownst  when 
she  opens  her  mouff  for  eatin.  You  see,  Massa, 
when  I takes  in  her  supper,  dat’s  bonn  to  make 
her  open  her  mouff.” 

“Of  course.  There’s  no  getting  round  that 
fact,”  said  Meredith,  with  a smile. 

44  So  dis  berry  night  it  done  slip  out  dat 
Massa  Bevil  gwine  come  home.  Dey  do  say 
de  Federate  sojers  are  as  plenty  as  de  Federate 
bonds  round  yere  jes  now,  an  as  wuthless ; drink- 
in  like  blazes,  an  ready  to  cut  any  body’s  troat 
to  keep  derc  han  in.  It  mighty  lucky  our  Doc- 
tor’s Union,  or  you’d  a bin  cotched  afore  dis.” 
And  Rina  went  off  groaning,  44 1 wish  we  was 
all  in  de  good  ship  Zion,  a sailing  for  de  heb- 
enly  shore.” 

44  Well,”  said  Meredith,  grimly,  “ the  chances 
look  slim  for  my  life.” 


He  had  formed  his  own  opinion  of  Bevil  Ward 
by  this  time,  and  felt  himself  in  the  clutches 
of  Giant  Despair.  He  raised  himself  in  the 
bed  as  if  to  measure  his  wasted  strength,  and 
cast  one  glance  at  the  fast-creeping  shadows. 
Surely  the  night  was  coming  down  suddenly ; 
or  was  it  a dark  cloud  that  shut  out  the  glory 
of  the  day  in  brief  eclipse  ? So  God  could  shut 
out  the  glory  of  his  young  life  with  the  great 
black  cloud  of  Death.  He  raised  his  heart  to 
Him  with  a more  fervent  prayer  now  than  at 
the  moment  when  he  felt  the  languid  pulse  of 
life  throb  with  renewed  impulse  through  his 
veins.  So  do  we  all  utter  more  earnestly  the 
44  God  be  pitiful!”  in  some  sudden  need,  than 
the  triumphant  44  God  be  praised !” 

“Well,  my  little  counselor,  what’s  to  be 
done  ?” 

“ I’ve  thought  it  all  out,  Sir,”  said  Queen,  in 
a quiet  way  that  did  not  betray  the  inward  trem- 
or of  her  heart.  “You  must  get  away,  and  you 
can’t  walk — perhaps  you’d  be  able  to  ride.” 

“Ah,  my  good  horse!”  groaned  Meredith; 
44  he  was  a gallant  friend.  He  has  gone  over 
to  the  enemy’s  side — but  not  of  his  own  free-will, 
poor  fellow !” 

44  We  have  one  horse  left.  Scipio  took  the 
other  with  your  dispatch.” 

44  Must  I take  your  only  horse?” 

44  It’s  the  only-  way.  You  must  take  the  path 
through  the  woods,  Sir,  and  wear  some  dis- 
guise.” 

“What  a little  sage  you  are!” 

44  Now  I’ll  go  and  get  the  things  together — 
some  provisions,  and  some  quinine.  You  must 
take  that  to  get  strong,  yon  know.” 

“To  give  me  an  appetite  when  I have  no- 
thing to  eat,”  said  Meredith. 

Queen  went  softly  to  her  mother’s  room,  and 
was  glad  to  find  her  dozing  iiv the  twilight.  She 
took  down  the  medicine-chest — which  was  al- 
ways rather  better  furnished  than  the  larder  in 
that  house — and  helped  herself  with  unsparing 
hand  to  the  shining  white  powder  almost  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  the  blockaded  Southrons; 
then  some  of  George’s  clothes ; then  some  corn- 
bread  and  meat,  gathered  in  a great  tremble  of 
anxiety ; and  she  was  back  again  to  help  Mere- 
dith with  his  disguise.  The  gloom  of  gather- 
ing clouds  had  drawn  a black  curtain  over  the 
sunset.  A wind  began  to  moan  iu  the  dark 
cedars,  and  a few  drops  of  rain  slanted  into  the 
room.  Then  with  Queen’s  help,  after  one  shud- 
dering look  at  the  threatening  sky,  Meredith 
Grafton  hurried  to  the  stable. 

Maum  Rina  stood  there  already,  with  the  horse 
saddled,  and  a small  black  bottle  in  her  hand. 

“De  lass  drop  in  de  house.  But  I’se  boun 
to  gin  it  to  yer,”  she  whispered,  explosively. 
“Tank  de  Lord  you’se  on  prayin  groun.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a smile; 
44  that  good  ship  Zion  you  talk  about  is  a grand 
vessel  for  carrying  us  safe  through  the  blockade 
of  earthly  troubles,  I believe.” 

“Take  passage  den  for  gloxy,”  said  Rina 
solemnly,  as  a parting  benediction. 
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Then  Meredith  bept  over  Queen  and  kissed 
her  suddenly.  “ My  darling,”  he  said,  “ I have 
nothing  to  give  you.  I have  given  you  nothing 
but  trouble.” 

Queen’s  tears  fell  silently,  but  she  could  not 
speak  a word. 

“ I shall  never  forget  you,”  he  said ; “ I will 
remember  you  till  the  hour  of  my  death.  One 
day  I hope  to  see  you  again.  Good-by !” 

Queen  wished  that  she  could  tell  him  how 
much  he  had  been  to  her;  how  he  had  opened 
a new  world,  new  thoughts,  new  views  of  life. 
How  dull  and  bare  and  colorless  existence  would 
be  nowOo  her  in  that  lonely  house ! She  felt  it 
all,  but  she  could  not  put  it  into  words.  She 
could  only  falter,  “I  am  sorry— so  sorry  you 
must  go.” 

Then  she  looked  after  the  solitary  figure  as 
he  turned  into  the  road,  where  the  rain-drops 
already  began  to  crawl  in  the  yellow  dust,  with 
an  aching  heart  and  a sudden  burst  of  sobs. 
The  interest  and  the  charm  of  life  were  over. 
For  to  such  fine  natures  as  this  young  girl’s 
there  is  always  a craving  for  something  to  do  or 
bear.  It  was  of  such  stuff  the  martyrs  were 
made  who  stood  jubilant  in  the  flame,  knowing 
it  for  a chariot  of  fire  sent  to  bear  them  to  their 
waiting  *Lord. 

When  she  felt  the  cold  drops  pattering  on  her 
forehead  she  turned  to  the  kitchen  and  stood 
watching  Maum  Rina  in  a dreary  way  as  on 
that  first  night.  She  looked  thinner  and  paler, 
for  she  had  been  using  up  her  vitality  at  a rapid 
rate  since  then.  Some  sudden  hunger  for  the 
affection  she  had  never  received  from  father  or 
mother  made  her  cry  out,  “Do  you  love  me, 
Manm  Rina?” 

“ Sakes  alive !”  said  Rina,  in  a startled  kind 
of  way ; “I  nnssed  yer,  an  it  stans  to  nature  dat 
I tinks  a heap  on  yer.  But  lovin!  Ye  see, 
chile,  I’se  been  de  madder  ob  six  livin  chilen, 
an  ebbery  one  ob  dem  cept  Sip  bin  done  sole 
away  from  me.  God  didn’t  took  em,  Miss 
Queen.  He  gin  em  to  me ; He  lef  em  in  my 
hans — but  Marse  Bevil  wanted  money.  I tell 
ye,  honey,  ebbery  one  dat  was  took  gin  me  a 
blow — a blow  right  on  de  heart,  chile — so  dat 
now  dis  poor  old  heart  hain’t  got  no  life  in  it ; 
’tain’t  gwine  to  set  itself  on  yethly  tings  agin. 
Tank  de  Lord  it’s  sot  on  Him,  what  can’t  be  sole 
or  took  away.” 

So  Queen  turned  away  comfortless  and  went 
and  sat  in  her  mother’s  room,  for  a distant  thun- 
derous roll  crept  slowly  nearer,  and  a sudden 
zigzag  stream  of  light  tore  open  the  bosom  of  a 
violet-cloud.  There  was  light  and  a cheerful 
fire  at  least ; for  Mrs.  Ward  shivered  even  on 
this  July  night,  and  liked  to  look  at  the  blaze. 
She  shivered  with  something  more  than  cold  to- 
night, and  said  once  in  a while, 

“Your  father’s  coming,  Queen.” 

Queen  knew  it  well,  and  the  thought  vibrated 
through  her  gloomy  reverie  like  the  thunder 
through  the  glooming  sky.  The  hour  of  reckon- 
ing was  drawing  on,  and  she  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  stewardship.  Sometimes  a weak 
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thought  of  rushing  out  madly  into  the  storm 
and  hiding  in  the  woods  came  across  her.  Sure- 
ly it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God 
than  into  the  hands  of  man.  But  the  wind 
shrieked  so,  and  shook  the  windows  with  such 
clamorous  hands,  that  it  seemed  some  condemned 
spirit  was  abroad — some  lost  one  that  the  light- 
ning pursued  with  vengeful  glance,  that  the 
thunder  called  after  with  terrific  voice.  So  she 
shrank  nearer  the  cheerful  fire  again,  and  took 
up  one  of  her  mother's  books,  while  the  slow 
moments  ticked  on. 

At  last  a door  crashed  open,  and  a wind  warm 
and  strong  6wept  in  and  put  out  the  light. 

Queen  stood  up : he  was  coming  now,  she  knew, 
with  a stumbling,  unsteady  step.  He  had  forti- 
fied himself  against  the  stormy  night  with  some 
sort  of  liquid  poison,  and  it  was  raging  in  his 
veins  now.  She  knew  it,  yet  she  stood  up  pale- 
faced,  shining-eyed  to  meet  her  fate.  Some 
muttered  oaths  shivered  the  silence  in  the  pauses 
of  the  storm.  How  long  he  was  in  coming! 
Queen  had  time  to  light  the  candle  again  at  the 
dying  embers  that  she  might  look  at  his  face. 

A pale  fixed  face  had  Bevil  Ward,  framed  in 
half  curled  locks  of  iron-gray  hair.  He  did  not 
flush  with  drink  like  other  men,  but  grew  pal- 
lid and  fierce.  His  wife  half  rose  to  meet  him, 
but  he  never  touched  her  hand  or  met  her 
eye.  He  took  Queen’s  shoulder  in  a grasp 
that  felt  like  an  iron  vice,  and  asked  “Where 
is  Sip?” 

Ho  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went  on 
with  an  oath,  “I  can  tell  you;  he’s  with  the 
Yankees.  That  is  what  brought  me  home.  Rid- 
ing on  my  horse,  they  told  me,  with  dispatches 
from  a Yankee  captain  sick  at  my  house.  One 
of  oar  spies  brought  the  news.  Did  you  know 
it,  girl?” 

“Yes,  I knew  it,”  said  Queen,  quietly. 

There  was  no  need  for  explanation  now.  The 
man’s  face  grew  almost  livid  in  his  rage. 

“ What ! you  dare  to  own  it ! — a daughter  of 
mine!  such  a traitor,  such  a daring  devil  as 
that ! WTiere  is  your  Yankee  Captain  ? Where 
have  you  hidden  him  ?” 

“ He  is  not  hidden ; he  is  gone,”  faltered 
Queen,  trembling  in  her  father’s  grasp. 

“Then  go  after  him  1”  yelled  the  infuriated 
man  as  he  hurried  her  out  to  the  door. 

A quick  thrust  into  the  darkness,  and  she 
heard  the  bolts  crash  in  their  places,  and  felt  the 
rain  falling  chill  on  her  face.  How  horrible  it 
all  was ! Some  terrible  dream,  perhaps,  from 
which  she  could  wake  to  find  herself  in  her  own 
snug  little  bed.  But  that  thunder  was  real 
enough,  and  made  her  cower  to  the  very  ground ; 
and  the  flash  of  lightning  that  followed  showed 
her  the  trees  all  dripping  and  shining  with  the 
rain,  the  paths  turned  to  brooks,  and  a night  full 
of  black  shadows  and  solitude.  She  looked  up 
to  a sky  that  was  all  darkness,  save  when  it  was 
rent  with  angry  flame,  for  some  helper  in  time 
of  need,  and  some  of  old  Rina’s  verses  came  to 
her : “ Though  I pass  through  the  deep  waters.” 
She  took  courage,  and  waded  through  the  miry 
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paths,  till  at  last  she  reached  the  empty  sta- 
ble, and  lay  down  dripping  yet  fevered  in  the 
straw. 

When  she  woke  again  she  thought  it  most  be 
a dream,  for  she  lay  in  her  own  little  bed.  Storm 
and  wind  and  rain  were  past,  and  a warm  sun 
stretched  its  golden  fingers  of  light  upon  her  bed 
to  meet  her  own.  But  how  transparent  her 
hands  were,  and  why  did  her  mother  sit  there 
in  a black  dress  ? Which  was  the  dream  ? she 
wondered. 

Bat  when  Manm  Rina  came  in  she  whispered, 
faintly,  “ Why  does  mamma  sit  there?  Am  I 
dreaming?” 

Then  Mrs.  Ward  seemed  to  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  face  and  go  ont. 

“Yes,  chile,  pears  as  ef  it’s  best  ye  should 
know  all,  an  I’se  studyin  de  right  way  to  tell 
yer.  Yer  par  he  wasn’t  lamb-like  never,  an  he 
was  blazin  dat  night — never  mind,  ye  recollect  I 
He  was  ridin  like  mad  arter  de  Yankee  captain 
before  light  next  day — I tought  ye  was  lost  for 
sure,  and  yer  mar  tuk  on  mighty ; but  I foun  ye 
by  de  Lord’s  help — yes,  I foun  ye,  but  ye  was 
ragin  wid  fever,  an  ye’s  jist  come  to.  Yer  ma’s 
done  watched  ye  tender,  and  she  loves  yer  I 
reckon.” 

It  was  a great  comfort  to  poor  Queen  to  hear 
this.  But  she  found  it  to  be  true,  only  she  won- 
dered why  her  mother  cried  so  much. 

A few  days  after,  Rina  said,  “We  isn’t  Secesh 
no  more.  We  swears  by  the  Stripes  an  Stars 
now,  for  de  Yanks  hab  got  de  place.” 

“And  my  father?”  said  Queen,  with  a still 
sinking  heart. 

“ Well,  honey,  some  falls  in  cbery  battle ; he 
was  a brave  man  was  Marse  Bevil.” 

Queen  knew  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  was. 
She  knew  that  her  father  had  forever  passed  from 
armed  ranks,  that  he  had  fought  his  last  battle, 
and  could  never  be  a part  of  the  busy  moving 
world  again.  “ He  was;”  that  was  all. 

“We’s  free  colored  folks  now,”  continued 
Rina,  with  an  important  air ; “but  I’se  too  ole  to 
larn  new  tricks.  I’se  sarved  de  Wards  allers, 
an  I reckon  I can  sarve  de  Lord  in  ole  Yirginny 
as  well  as  anywhar.” 

“And  Sip?”  asked  Queen,  with  a wondering 
fright  about  what  they  would  do  without  servants 
or  money. 

“ Oh  Sip,  he’s  free,  ye  know,  an  has  a right  to 
hisself ; but  he’s  a mighty  good-principled  nig- 
ga.  He  say  he  gwine  hire  out  an  gin  half  his 
wage  to  Miss  Clara,  now  Massa  gone.  I put 
dem  ar  principles  in  Sip,  an  he  done  keep  em 
well.” 

Queen  sighed  in  an  exhausted  way  and  shut 
her  eyes. 

“But  de  good  bit  comes  las,  Miss  Queen. 
Capen  Grafton  was  yere  yesterday ; an  I yered 
yer  mar  promise  to  let  him  send  ye  to  a North- 
en  school,  whar  ye  kin  larn  heaps.” 

“Will  you  go?”  said  the  Captain  himself, 
standing  at  the  door. 

“With  you,  any  where,”  said  the  child,  a 
heart-welcome  shining  in  her  eyes,  and  a great 


peace  brooding  over  her  whole  being.  While 
Rina  went  about  softly  humming : 

“Oh,  my  Lord  He  makes  a way, 

Oh,  my  Jesus  makes  a way. 

Out  ob  trubhlee  into  glory; 

Out  ob  de  darkness  into  day!*’ 


KATE.  ^ 

SHE  sat  at  the,piano  practicing  an  aria,  her 
silver  treble  ringing  out  like  joy-bells,  feath- 
ering into  the  merest  echoes  of  sweet  sound,  till 
the  gamut  seemed  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
Jacob’s  ladder  over  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended. 

“ I should  think  it  was  a lark,  if  it  weren’t 
Kate,”  said  Hector,  who  had  been  listening  some 
minutes  unperceived.  She  ceased  in  the  midst 
of  a trill,  such  as  the  brown  thrush  extemporizes 
all  summer  long,  as  if  he  could  never  order  it  to 
his  mind. 

“ There,  you’ve  broken  the  spell,”  said  she; 
“ I’ve  been  playing  hide-and-seek  with  that  trill 
the  whole  morning ; now  I haven’t  breath  enough 
left  to  follow  it  up.” 

“If  you  had  succeeded,”  he  answered,  “you 
would  have  wept,  like  Alexander,  because  there 
were  no  more  trills  to  conquer.” 

“ I should  have  turned  myself  to  conquering 
circumstances,  in  that  case.” 

“Which  ones  in  particular?” 

“ Mrs.  Dewitt  has  been  giving  me  a lesson  in 
propriety,”  said  Kate,  laughing,  with  one  hand 
still  wandering  mutely  over  the  key-board,  as  if 
in  search  of  some  eluding  harmony.  “ She  says 
— she  says  the  most  absurd  things,  Hector ; she 
says  if  I stay  here  it  must  be  as — as — ” 

“My  wife.”  The  color  blossomed  on  his 
cheek,  the  sober  brown  eyes  put  on  a smile,  the 
lips  bent  to  her  forehead. 

“ I am  ready,  Kate,”  he  murmured. 

“ But,  Hector,  I do  not  love  you,”  she  replied, 
looking  up  in  perplexity ; “do  I ?” 

He  held  her  hand  a,breathing  space,  while  the 
color  drifted  away  like  a sunset  flame.  ‘ ‘ I should 
think  not,”  he  said,  slowly ; “ we  must  arrange 
some  other  way.” 

And  thus  Kate  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Dewitt, 
and  Hector  sailed  captain  of  the  Coquette. 

Fourteen  years  before,  Hector’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Holland,  had  taken  a child  of  six  from  the  work- 
house,  to  run  errands  and  do  little  odd  trifles, 
intending  to  bring  her  up  as  a model  servant. 
But  Providence  had  ordained  her  for  other  things. 
One  morning,  after  dusting  the  parlor,  she  lin- 
gered, loth  to  retire  to  the  kitchen,  for  whose 
charms  Betty  was  alone  responsible  ; the  bright 
coal-fire,  the  comfortably  cushioned  chairs,  the 
crimson  curtains  that  touched  every  thing  with 
so  warm  a glow,  the  gilded  vine  meandering  over 
the  walls,  the  glistening  keys  of  the  piano-forte, 
the  hanging-plant,  with  its  blue  flowers,  as  though 
feeding  on  sunshine  had  colored  it  like  the  heav- 
ens; above  all,  the  swcet-faced  lady,  pictured 
such  a vivid  contrast  to  the  scullery,  brightened 
only  by  pewter  and  fresh  paint,  redolent  of  boil- 
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ing  vegetables,  and  presided  over  by  Betty’s  gar- 
rulous complainings,  as  may  be,  to  demand  her 
invention  of  petty  excuses  for  loitering  yet  a mo- 
ment ; or  perhaps  her  lonely  little  heart  longed 
for  some  word  beyond  the  ordinary  forms  of  kind- 
ness with  which  a gentlewoman  addresses  even 
her  domestic ; for  some  compassionate  tone,  to 
signify  that  she  was  something  more  than  an  in- 
distinguishable mote,  floating  at  the  will  of  the 
wind  through  creation ; for  a touch  of  sympathy 
that  could  turn  the  key  upon  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  her  soul.  Perhaps  feeling  this  yearning, 
but  without  defining  it,  made  her  pause  at  the 
door  and  look  back  beseechingly. 

44  la  there  any  thing  you  want,  Kate  ? Did 
you  wish  to  say  something  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Hol- 
land. Shfe  put  out  her  little  arms  imploringly, 
in  the  impulse  of  the  moment — “I  wish,”  she 
said,  “I  wish  you  would  let  me  kiss  you.” 

Love  begets  love.  If  some  one  tells  you  she 
loves  you,  you  may  not  love  her  to-day,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  will  to-morrow.  The 
seed  has  not  dropped  upon  stony  places,  but  into 
a human  heart.  J ust  now  you  may  not  perceive 
that  it  has  vitality,  but  wait  a little ; give  it  now 
and  then  a thought,  water  it  with  a tear,  and  in 
some  moment  when  you  least  dream  of  it,  lo ! 
it  has  put  up  a leaflet  and  budded,  and  exhales 
a perfume  of  Paradise.  Mrs.  Holland  could  not 
suffer  Kate  to  return  to  the  kitchen  again ; as 
Bow-bells  made  a Lord  Mayor  of  Whittington, 
so  this  sentence  had  made  her  a daughter  of  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Holland  gladly  ratified  the  treaty. 
It  was  a sunbeam  they  had  entrapped ; her  in- 
nocent prattle  was  like  bird-song,  her  little  fin- 
gers were  as  deft  as  a fairy’s,  her  temper  resem- 
bled steel,  tried  and  elastic ; you  would  have  said 
that  in  some  other  life  it  had  passed  through  the 
fieiy  ordeal,  and  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  the 
perfected  thing.  And  how  she  sang ! Down 
below  there,  in  the  kitchen,  she  had  been  dumb, 
but  now  it  was  as  if  she  had  escaped  from  prison 
and  shouted  Tc  Deum.  Hector  was  away  at 
school  when  this  happened,  only  his  portrait 
hung  against  the  wall,  and  whoever  sat  beneath 
it  felt  as  if  they  sat  in  the  sun.  Kate  used  to 
get  up  in  a chair  and  kiss  the  mouth,  and  look 
into  the  eyes,  and  entreat  him  not  to  get  feruled, 
nor  play  4 4 hookey,  ” till  old  Betty  declared  that 
she  wore  the  paint  off. 

And  so  time  slipped  away,  unawares,  and 
Hector  had  thrown  up  a student’s  life  and  taken 
to  a sea-faring  one  instead ; and  Mrs.  Holland 
had  gone  away  years  before,  never  to  return; 
and  Kate  sat  in  her  place  and  drew  the  tea  for 
Mr.  Holland,  and  read  to  him  during  the  weary 
winter  evenings  when  his  eyes  failed  him,  while 
Hector  perhaps  whistled  for  the  wind  becalmed 
on  distant  seas,  or  won  bravely  through  danger  | 
and  adventure  in  his  long,  lonesome  voyages. 
When  he  came  home  he  used  to  bring  her  little 
trinkets  from  abroad ; pretty  necklaces,  woven 
by  Spanish  fingers ; slip^brsfrom  India,  embroid- 
ered by  native  handicraft,  with  the  gold-striped 
wing-cases  of  the  Bcmde  dorle  feather-fans,  whose 
brilliant  coruscations  had  flashed  through  trop- 
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ical  forests ; sandal-wood  boxes  that  hived  the 
odor  of  scores  of  Indian  summers,  perfumes  from 
France,  and  outlandish  nicknacks  from  China. 

After  his  mother’s  death  the  correspondence 
had  fallen  to  her  share,  and  Hector  never  missed 
the  opportunity  of  a foreign  port,  or  a homeward- 
bound  vessel,  to  drop  her  a line,  which,  reaching 
the  quiet  sea-board  town,  with  its  quaint  postage- 
stamp,  its  faint  sea  odor,  and  its  nautical  style, 
affected  her  like  a page  out  of  some  marine  novel. 

When  one  of  these  arrived  she  would  read  it  at 
the  tea-table  to  his  father,  re-read  it  to  herself 

k tween  sips  of  the  Japan  tea  he  had  brought 
me  from  his  last  cruise,  then  slipping  it  back 
into  its  envelope,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
spoken  of  but  Hector  and  his  whereabouts,  inter- 
spersed with  little  good-natured  quarrels  as  to 
his  probable  return.  If  she  did  love  him,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  if  she 
didn't , I don’t  see  how  she  could  help  it. 

But  one  day  when  Hector  came  ashore,  buoy- 
ant and  sunburnt,  and  strode  straight  to  his  home 
whistling  “The  Girl  I left  behind  me,”  some- 
thing saddened  him,  as  he  passed  along  the  gar- 
den wall.  Perhaps  the  neglected  garden  itself ; 
perhaps  the  house,  with  its  blinds  closed,  and  its 
air  of  solitude;  but  when  he  found  Kate,  sitting 
at  work  in  her  black  gown, 

44  Where  is  my  father?”  he  asked. 

44 Dear  Hector,”  said  she,  44  he  has  gone  to 
meet  your  mother,”  and  they  wept  together. 

He  made  a long  stay  at  home  this  time,  set- 
tling his  father’s  estate,  which  had  dwindled  to 
the  ghost  of  one ; and  because  it  struck  him  now, 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  something  dif- 
ferent from  brotherly  regard  in  his  admiration 
of  Kate ; and  just  because  many  a man  bold  in 
danger  is  timid  in  love,  he  neglected  a hundred 
opportunities  of  declaring  himself,  and  for  all  I 
know  would  have  let  slip  as  many  more,  but  for 
her  own  impulsive  introduction  of  the  subject. 

And  so,  as  I said,  Kate  sat  down  under  Mrs. 
Dewitt’s  wing,  and  Hector  put  out  to  sea.  He 
had  stepped  ashore  a light-hearted,  winsome 
boy;  he  set  sail  a man,  with  a whole  heartful 
of  sorrows.  As  the  land-lights  slowly  waver- 
ed and  dissolved  into  distance  behind  him  he 
thought  with  bitterness  of  his  late  repulse,  of  his 
wish  to  bo  a screen  between  Kate  and  misfor- 
tune. He  pictured  to  himself  the  difference  if 
she  had  vouchsafed  him  a syllable  of  hope,  so  be 
might  believe  that  she  sent  a thought  or  a prayer 
— a crystallized  thought — after  him,  once  in  a 
while,  to  waft  him  out  of  this  doldrum. 

In  the  mean  while  Kate  had  hardly  fair  play. 

She  had  devoured  a good  many  novels  of  the  cir- 
culating library  type,  and  had  a notion  that  such 
a thing  as  a lover  was  to  be  met  with  only  in 
some  ruin,  or  the  dim,  religious  light  of  long 
drawn  aisles — that  he  would  wear  a slouched  bat 
was  a matter  of  course,  with  4 4 sword  and  pistol 
by  his  side that  he  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  his  true  love’s  sake,  renounce  friends, 
fortune,  and  ambition,  and — perhaps  be  cheated 
of  her  at  last.  Though  up  to  this  hour  no  par- 
ticular hero  had  won  her,  an  ideal  hod  ever  beck- 
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oned  her  into  some  lordly  chateau  en  Espagne: 
just  now,  in  her  sentimental  or  grub  state,  out 
of  which  she  is  soon  to  flutter  and  fly,  I am 
afraid  that  if  she  had  known  it  possible  to  trans- 
form Hector  into  the  Ideal,  she  would  have  yet 
persisted  in  a refusal,  in  order  to  create  fresh 
obstacles  and  romantic  material.  But  there  is 
nothing  bursts  the  cocoon  of  sentimentalism  so 
easily  as  having  44  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of 
troubles,”  being  impressed  into  the  standing 
army  of  the  diligent. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Holland  had  lived  a few  years 
longer  he  would  have  extricated  himself  from 
his  embarrassments,  and  his  estate  would,  withoiff 
doubt,  have  been  divided  between  Kate  and  Hec- 
tor; but  his  sudden  death,  on  the  brink  of  a great 
financial  earthquake,  developed  other  events. 

The  home  to  which  Kate  went  was  as  com-> 
fortable  and  far  gayer  than  that  she  had  left,  but 
she  soon  began  to  feel  that  it  was  not  her  own. 
Somehow  or  other  the  hands  of  friendship  are 
colder  than  those  of  love ; the  blood  doesn’t  seem 
to  travel  to  the  fingers’  ends  often  enough.  She 
had  been  taken  so  unreservedly  into  the  hearts 
of  her  dead  friends  that,  till  now,  she  had  been 
at  a loss  to  know  the  odds  between  ownership  or 
adoption ; here , it  was  sufficiently  manifested. 
Mrs.  Dewitt  had  daughters  of  her  own,  and 
though  she  was  never  unkind  or  grudging,  still 
there  was  a strange  want  of  tact  in  all  she  said 
or  did.  Kate  missed  Mr.  Holland’s  kind  con- 
sideration, she  missed  being  * 4 the  person  of  the 
house,”  she  missed  entire  freedom,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  she  missed  Hector.  Above 
all,  Hector’s  words  puzzled  her;  they  repeated 
themselves  at  most  extraordinary  moments,  44 1 
am  ready,  Kate.”  When  she  sang,  they  pushed 
out  the  original  lines  of  the  ballad,  and  only  an 
effort  of  will  prevented  her  from  uttering  them ; 
sometimes  occurring  to  her  in  seasons  of  sad- 
ness, they  never  failed  to  impart  a warmth  and 
thrill  like  that  of  spring : it  was  an  Ave  which 
she  breathed  silently  to  exorcise  discontent. 
What  if  he  really  did  love  her,  and  it  was  no  fa- 
ble with  which  she  amused  herself?  What  if 
he  had  not  meant  merely  to  sacrifice  himself, 
■because  she  had  offered  herself  to  him  ? Those 
were  queries  worth  solving;  worth  going  to  Del- 
phi to  consult  the  oracle  upon.  But  then  she 
had — it  was  undeniable  that  she  had — in  a man- 
ner provoked  his  response,  and  she  questioned 
if  his  words  were  any  other  than  the  situation 
of  things  would  have  called  forth  from  any  gen- 
erous and  gallant  gentleman ; still,  his  air  had 
not  been  that  of  a martyr,  though  she  knew  that 
there  are  noble  souls  who  carry  all  their  own 
sacrifices  to  your  credit  account.  How  many 
hours  she  vexed  herself  over  these  things ; and 
how  reluctantly  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
she  must  needs  prove  to  him  that  her  offer  was 
involuntary  by  making  sure  of  not  loving  him! 
Oh,  very  fine,  my  lady  Kate ; but  how  to  make 
sure?  Positively  the  Ideal  was  more  a myth 
than  ever;  for  the  more  heroic  and  unselfish 
Hector  appears  to  her  the  more  must  he  demand 
of  her  heart. 


Then,  too,  she  reflected  that  she  was  not  act- 
ing the  part  nature  had  evidently  assigned  to 
her  in  throwing  her  a second  time  upon  the 
world.  It  was  spiritless  in  her  to  sit  still  and  eat 
the  bread  of  dependence ; she  ought  to  be  up  and 
stirring : consequently,  she  moped.  One  day, 
having  mentioned  something  of  the  kind  to  Mrs. 
Dewitt,  “Why,  Kate,”  said  that  lady  a little 
touched,  and  not  a little  indelicately,  “ you  are 
no  more  dependent  here  than  at  Mr.  Holland’s, 
and  there  you  were  happy  enough.’* 

“Yes,”  said  Kate,  “but — ” 

44  If  it  would  make  you  feel  easier,”  continued 
Mrs.  Dewitt,  4 ‘you  are  well  taught,  why  not 
take  a singing-school  ?”  feeling  certain  that  in 
such  a discordant  element  she  would  soon  come 
to  terms.  So  she  busied  herself  among  her  ac- 
quaintances ; but  Mrs.  Rich’s  daughters  thought 
themselves  already  wise ; Mrs.  Best’s  were  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Signor  Schamnoni ; the  Miss 
Styles  had  been  taught  in  Europe,  and  the  little 
Prattlers  hadn’t  any  voices ; 44  As  if,"  cried  one, 
behind  the  applicant’s  back — 44  as  if  a girl  picked 
out  of  the  gutter  is  a suitable  person  to  instruct 
my  children!”  “Give  some  folks  an  inch  and 
they’ll  take  an  ell,"  remarked  Mrs.  Best,  who 
had  always  taken  care  to  provoke  no  one  to  such 
an  extremity  by  never  offering  an  inch  or  any 
thing  else.  So  there  was  an  end  of  it.  But 
Kate  could  not  rest  here : a primary  school  fall- 
ing vacant,  she  made  haste  to  apply  for  it,  and, 
directly,  her  drudgery  began.  Slave  of  the  bell, 
if  not  of  the  ring:  nnderthe  thumb  of  infantile 
mischief-makers;  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a-b, 
abs ; beset  by  interrogation  notes — an  octave  at 
once,  but  without  ever  striking  a true  chord; 
and  left  without  time  to  count  four.  Generalis- 
sima  of  the  Pythagorean  battalions,  and  repelling 
the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  ferule,  or,  more 
strictly,  giving  them  a broadside  ; hampered 
with  parallels,  but  allowed  little  latitude,  unless 
it  were  geographical;  and  yet  without  freeing 
herself  from  the  yoke  of  dependence,  merely  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a limited  wardrobe.  The 
constant  strain  upon  her  nerves  kept  her  on  the 
edge  of  a fever;  the  necessity  for  having  her 
eyes  every  where  at  once  made  her  head  feel 
more  like  a top  than  any  thing  besides ; while  the 
continual  stream  of  words  demanded,  in  order 
to  enforce,  explain,  and  persuade,  threatened 
her  with  a serious  difficulty  of  the  throat. 

Now,  too,  every  high  wind  made  her  melan- 
choly ; its  bugle-tones  pierced  her  like  daggers. 
On  evenings  when  the  curtains  shut  out  the 
stormy  night,  with  all  its  vague  terrors ; when 
the  cheerfulness  within  doors  annihilated  the  im- 
petuous voice  without;  when  song  and  mirth, 
and  the  interchange  of  wit,  left  no  pause  for  the 
wild  refrain  of  the  elements  to  touch  one  other 
with  a sense  of  desolation,  Kate  reviewed  the  pic- 
tures of  wreck  and  tempest  Hector  had  sketched 
for  her.  She  saw  angry  breakers  piling  their 
ghostliness  high  against  the  black  sky ; she  felt 
their  6tinging  breath  against  her  bosom;  the 
voice  of  deep  calling  unto  deep  appalled  her  soul ; 
she  saw  hurrying  feet  trip  on  the  slippery  deck, 
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the  eager  will  of  men  at  the  pumps,  the  utter  an- 
guish of  despairing  faces : the  crash  of  parting 
timbers  shook  her ; the  powdering  spray  blinded 
her  eyes;  till  suddenly  she  became  conscious 
of  a lull,  and  as  if  from  miles  away,  Mrs.  Dewitt 
called  to  her, 

“Kate,  Kate,  are  you  asleep?  Don’t  you 
hear  Mr.  Edmonton  asking  for  ‘ The  long,  long 
weary  Day  ?'  ” 

She  knew  what  such  days  were  like,  and  gave 
it  with  such  a heart-breaking  pathos  that  the 
young  man  bending  beside  her  half-mistrusted 
it  was  less  for  him  that  she  sang  than  to  give 
utterance  to  some  silent  pang. 

“ You  sing  con  expressions ,”  he  said,  bending 
still  lower : “ if  I were  that  absent  lover — ” 

“But  you  are  here , Mr.  Edmonton ; how  could 
we  do  without  you  this  dreary  evening?” 

“Then  I should  not  be  missed  if  the  stars 
were  out  ?” 

Kate  laughed  softly,  and  took  up  the  evening 
paper.  As  some  people  strike  for  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner, so  she  turned  to  the  Marine  News. 

“ The  newspaper, "said  Eugenia,  “ is  a house- 
hold Lar  to  each  of  us ; we  all  go  to  it  for  what 
we  want.  Father’s  interest  is  in  the  money- 
markets  and  Congressional  debates;  mother 
spends  herself  upon  the  literary  notices  and  per- 
sonals ; Kate  sees  nothing  but  the  marine  list, 
while  Theo  and  I content  ourselves  with  the 
marriages.” 

“ Pray,  don’t  hector  Kate,”  said  Theo. 

“And  Miss  Kate  is  devoted  to  the  marine?” 
asked  Mr.  Edmonton,  still  hovering  near  her. 
“Positively  I shouldn’t  object  to  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  myself  if  I were  sure  you 
would  hunt  me  up  nightly ; if,  whenever  we 
spoke  a homeward-bound  vessel,  I could  reckon 
with  something  like  certainty  that  in  so  many 
days  you  would  give  me  a thought.” 

Kate  laid  down  the  paper  and  went  to  the 
window : 

“ The  stars  are  out,”  said  she. 

“ Is  that  a hint  for  me  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple ?”  asked  Mr.  Edmonton. 

“It  is  for  me,”  said  Kate,  throwing  up  the 
sash  and  stepping  out  upon  the  piazza. 

“ Kate,  Kate,”  cried  Mrs.*Dewitt,  “ you  will 
catch  your  death ! Do,  Theo,  carry  her  shawl  out 
to  her.” 

Mr.  Edmonton  took  it.  “Allow  me,”  said 
he,  and  he  followed  Kate’s  footsteps. 

“ Miss  Kate,”  he  said,  “ you  forget  your  health 
and  me.” 

“I  am  not  likely  to  forget  you,”  she  replied, 
ungraciously. 

“ Kate,  Kate,  is  it  true  ?”  he  entreated,  mis- 
taking her,  “ Will  you  let  me  love  you  ?” 

Why  not  ? Was  not  here  a chance  to  show 
how  little  her  heart  belonged  to  Hector?  how 
unpremeditated  her  words  had  been  ? If  some 
one  loved  her  should  she  not  be  grateful  ? She 
was  all  alone;  who  else  cared  for  her?  And 
here,  too,  was  freedom  from  care  and  depend- 
ence. Only  one  word,  and  she  was  rich  and  re- 
spected, with  a home  and  a heart  all  her  own ; 


and  though  she  had  no  heart  to  give  in  return 
she  put  her  hand  in  his  and  the  magical  word 
was  spoken.  Well,  if  she  had  been  an  angel 
she  wouldn’t  have  been  a woman. 

Mr.  Edmonton  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
merely  to  say  good-evening ; Kate  beat  a hasty 
retreat  into  her  own  room  ; there,  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  turn  Hector’s  portrait  to  the  wall, 
then  she  sat  down  and  made  an  argument  for 
her  own  persuasion,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

“I  am  delighted!”  declared  Mrs.  Dewitt, 
when  it  came  to  her  ears.  “Of  course,  you 
must  marry  sooner  or  later,  and  that  horrid 
school  would  wear  you  out  before  long.” 

“Dear  me,”  said  Theo,  “ we  must  be  looking 
up  wedding-presents!” 

“ Yes,”  said  Eugenia,  with  charming  simplic- 
ity, “there's  nothing  so  delightful^is  the  pros- 
pect of  a wedding.”  I don’t  know  as  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  that  she  appended  to  her  diary 
for  that  day  the  following  item : “ Kate  is  go- 
ing to  marry  Mr.  Edmonton ; Heaven  only  knows 
when  my  turn  will  come.” 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  a few  months,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  sew- 
ing-machine turned  out  a wardrobe,  by  means 
of  its  enlivening  rat-tat-tat,  with  nearly  as  much 
expedition  as  Cinderella’s  godmother  had  done. 

Kate  had  made  up  her  mind — rather  late  in 
the  day  to  be  sure— that  a .thing  of  this  kind  must 
not  be  done  by  the  halves ; that  she  must  make 
an  effort  in  Mr.  Edmonton’s  behoof : so,  in  order 
to  effect  a beginning,  she  avoided  the  marine 
news,  or  she  would  not  have  been  surprised  when 
Theo  danced  into  her  room,  with : 

“ There,  you  can’t  guess  whom  mamma  has 
picked  up  in  her  rambles.” 

“Evidently  somebody  you're  interested  in,” 
said  Kate,  with  indifference. 

“Indeed,”  returned  Theo,  coloring,  “ I used 
to  fancy  that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.” 

“ And  now  you  find  it’s  slip-shod,”  said  Euge- 
nia, putting  her  head  in  at  the  door;  “‘Oh, 
lady,  leave  thy  silken  thread  ;’  the  strong-hearted 
son  of  Priam  awaits  you  below,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  train  leaves.” 

“Oh,  Hector !”  cried  Kate,  letting  every  thing 
drop. 

“My  dear  Kate,”  said  Mrs.  Dewitt,  “Fve 
been  trying  to  persuade  Captain  Holland  to  stay 
to  your  wedding ; but  as  he  has  only  a few  min- 
utes to  spare,  he  just  stepped  in  to  see  the  last 
of  you." 

“ The  last  of  me,”  repeated  Kate,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head ; “ I should  think  I was  going 
to  be  annihilated.” 

“It  amounts  to  that,”  said  Theo,  saucily. 

“ If  that’s  your  view  of  it,”  Miss  Theo,  re- 
turned Hector,  “Fm  afraid  there’ll  be  some 
hearts  broken,  unless  we  can  convert  you  to  the 
true  faith.” 

Kate  looked  at  him  while  he  spoke.  There  was 
the  old  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  like  the  sun  on  the 
sea,  and  the  rich  color  palpitating  across  the 
smooth  cheek ; and  then  a great  pain  smote  her, 
as  Thco’s  coquettish  beauty  assured  her  how  eas- 
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ily  one  might  love.  So  they  chatted  the  half- 
hour  away,  the  train  whistled,  the  bell  rang — 
Hector  turned  to  bid  Kate  good-by : 

“You  are  perfectly  happy  ?”  he  asked,  aside. 

“ Every  thing  has  its  drawbacks,”  she  an- 
swered lightly,  avoiding  his  eye ; “if  one’s  dress- 
maker will  go  and  be  ill,  and  leave  one  with  the 
prospect  of  ill-fitted  gowns,  what  is  happiness 
worth  ?” 

Happy ! she  would  let  him  see  how  well  she 
could  do  without  him — what  a slight  thing  it  was 
to  say  adieu  with  a smile.  When  she  thought 
he  had  gone,  he  returned  to  say,  “ You  are  quite 
sure?” 

An  inexpressible  longing  seized  her : she  put 
out  her  arm  with  the  old  imploring  gesture.  Too 
late ; the  door  closed  as  if  it  shut  her  out  of  heav- 
en. Hectqp  was  gone ! 

“Mercy,  what’s  the  matter  with  Kate!”  ex- 
claimed Theo,  turning  from  the  window  with 
half  a sigh. 

“Nothing,”  Baid  Kate,  making  a feint  at 
laughing ; “ only  the  pain  in  my  back  prevents 
me  standing  on  my  feet,  a la  Squeers.” 

“Take  a blue  pill,”  advised  Theo,  who  dosed 
upon  the  least  provocation. 

“Dear,  dear,” quavered  Mrs. Dewitt,  “have 
you  had  it  long  ? Is  it  very  bad  ? Why  didn’t 
you  mention  it  before  ?” 

“ I don’t  like  to  keep  boring  the  community 
with  my  pains  and  aches ; I thought  it  would 
go  away  presently.” 

“Now  you’re  not  going  to  be  ill  and  spoil 
every  thing ?”  questioned  Eugenia.  But  the  lack- 
lustre eyes,  the  flushed  face,  answered  her ; and 
Kate  was  tucked  into  bed,  and  the  wedding  gar- 
ments tucked  out  of  sight. 

Hector  has  been  gone  a month.  Out  at  sea 
it  is  a gray  morning,  but  it  is  Kate’s  wedding 
morning.  It  seems  to  him  that  this  would  lend 
a rose-color  to  the  darkest  sky  but  for  a pain 
which  comes  and  goes.  Yet  he  does  not  fold  his 
hands  and  let  the  ship  drift  at  will ; he  is  alert 
and  active,  preparing  to  meet  the  threatened 
storm.  In  between  all  the  tumult,  the  reefing 
of  sails,  the  sparring  and  joking  of  the  Crew,  he 
listens  to  the  wedding  anthem,  sending  a thrill 
through  all  the  glittering  organ-pipes.  He  seems 
to  see  the  yellow  sunlight  failing,  solid  as  gold, 
in  at  the  long  church  windows  at  home,  and 
touching  like  a benediction  the  bridal  group. 
Then  he  hears  the  wind  hastening  to  overtake 
him,  and  he  turns  to  his  men  and  says,  “ We 
shall  have  a rongh  bout,  my  boys!”  And  he 
glances  about  him,  and  thinks  that  for  each  man 
here  in  danger,  there,  at  home,  is  a watcher  in 
pain  ; but  for  him,  he  is  alone,  and  a tear  con- 
geals deep  in  his  heart ; for  those  tears  that  fail 
to  bubble  over  at  the  eye  freeze  at  the  fountain- 
head. 

The  sunshine  can  hardly  be  guessed  at,  ban- 
ished as  it  is  behind  thick  curtains  from  a gloomy 
sick  room.  Here  no  anthem’s  mellow  swell 
pierces,  only  the  hushed  step  of  a nurse  breaks 
silence,  or  the  slow  alarm  of  the  clock  down 
stairs  tolling  out  the  heavy  hours. 


“Does  it  rain  ?”  asks  a thin  voice. 

“ Rain  I Never  a drop ; unless  it  rains  sun- 
light. It’s  the  bonniest  day  from  Yule  to  mid- 
summer.” 

“It’s  ’most  night,  isn’t  it?” 

“ In  China  it  is,  maybe.” 

“I  am  starved,  nurse;  can’t  you  go  down 
and  bring  me  something?” 

As  the  nurse’s  pattering  step  dies  away,  Kate 
rises  on  elbow  with  effort  and  pulls  away  a cor- 
ner of  the  curtain.  Such  billows  of  light ! such 
an  ocean  of  blue!  “My  wedding-day,”  she 
says,  and  laughs  shortly.  Then  she  reaches  a 
hand-glass  from  the  bureau,  and  gazes  long  and 
Bilently  into  its  lustrous  disk,  as  if,  bit  by  bit, 
slowly,  like  one  mastering  a new  language,  she 
were  spelling  out  her  future  fate.  It  is  a little 
mirror,  framed  in  a fantastic  carving  of  sandal- 
wood inlaid  with  freaks  of  ebony,  that  has  done 
service  in  the  family  this  century,  perhaps.  Some 
fastidious  ancestress  of  Hector’s  brought  it  from 
France  along  with  other  fancies  and  fal-lals.  It 
has  seen  generations  pass  by ; innocent  child- 
eyes  have  hung  about  it ; faded  faces  searched 
it  for  vanished  birth-rights;  funeral  tears  be- 
dimmed it.  If  the  long  perspective  of  its  views 
could  step  into  shape  once  more,  what  an  epi- 
tome of  life  and  death  would  be  there  presen  ted! 
There,  what  bride  has  blushed  and  smiled  to 
find  herself  so  sweet?  what  haughty  belle  given 
the  last  touch  to  her  enchantments  ? Hero,  to- 
day, what  wan  disfigurement  answers  to  the  ques- 
tioning eyes  ? She  does  not  cry  out  nor  shatter 
the  glass  that  has  already  survived  so  much  for 
telling  such  truth,  but  she  slips  it  beneath  her 
pillows,  saying: 

“ Lie  there,  little  mentor ; I most  get  used  to 
myself  first ; I never  expected  such  a lesson  from 
you.”  And  so  sleep  descends  upon  her,  and  in 
her  dreams  she  is  fair  again. 

Kate’s  first  thought  upon  comprehending  the 
ruin  of  her  beauty  was  Hector;  her  next  Mr. 
Edmonton  ; a strange  inversion  considering  all 
things.  Mrs.  Dewitt  had  taken  herBelf  and  fam- 
ily out  of  the  house  at  the  first  alarm,  but  not  in 
time  to  save  Theo  from  a slight  attack,  and  long 
before  she  returned  Kate  had  taken  two  steps 
alone,  as  she  was  fond  of  doing.  When  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  she  sent  for  her  low, 
and  was  a little  wounded — even  though  she  only 
sent  for  him  in  order  to  send  him  away — that 
he  delayed  coming  for  several  days.  Then  he 
arrived  with  countless  apologies  and  a manner 
somewhat  dashed  with  ice. 

“I  am  astonished  to  see  you  so  well,  Kate,” 
he  said,  taking  a seat  at  a respectful  distance. 
“ I shall  bring  the  carriage  round  to-morrow  if 
your  physician  agrees.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Edmonton ; but  yon  must 
have  been  surprised  at  my  sending  for  you.” 

“ You  must  have  been  surprised  at  my  not 
coming  before.” 

“Not  at  all.  I sent  for  yon  because  I have 
something  to  say,  which  I thought  only  a person- 
al encounter  would  seem  to  justify.” 

“Really,”  said  he,  “yon  speak  in  enigmas; 
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no  treason,  I hope.”  Like  many  of  ns,  now 
that  the  possession  was  drifting  beyond  reach, 
he  wasn’t  certain  bnt  he  valued  it. 

“The  stanchest  loyalty  instead;  I wish  to 
acquit  you  of  your  promise  to  me;  seeing,  as 
you  must,  that  I am  not  at  all  the  same  as  when 
it  was  made.” 

“Indeed,  Kate,  I should  know  you  were  the 
very  same  if  only  by  this  caprice ; I decline  to 
accept  my  acquittal,”  he  added,  warming. 

“But  truly,  Mr.  Edmonton,  I am  in  earnest.” 

“So  am  I.”  Some  people,  perceiving  that 
you  are  bent  upon  refusing  their  magnanimity, 
never  scruple  to  press  it,  knowing  that  it  is  both 
safe  and  heroic. 

“ I am  in  earnest,” she  repeated ; “selfishly, 
perhaps,  because  I request  the  same  favor  of 
you.” 

“ Oh !”  he  exclaimed,  making  an  effort  tp  look 
grave  and  grieved.  “Miss  Kate,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  this  pains  me  deeply,”  he  added,  with 
due  solemnity. 

“ I am  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  you, 
Mr.  Edmonton,  but — •” 

“ You  do  not  love  me,”  he  interrupted,  jump- 
ing at  a conclusion  with  the  ease  of  a mental 
athlete.  “ One  must  face  the  truth ; but  oh,  it 
is  bitter  enough,  Kate !”  he  continued,  with  amaz- 
ing resignation,  unless,  like  Talleyrand,  he  could 
receive  a thrust  in  the  back  without  showing  it 
in  his  face. 

“ I think  you  will  be  able  to  bear  it,”  she  an- 
swered, coolly. 

“Time  is  the  great  alleviator,”  he  philoso- 
phized ; “but  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  my  re- 
gard for  you.” 

“I  thank  you,”  said  Kate,  and  he  left  her 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  man. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Dewitt  returned. 

“My  dear  Kate,”  said  that  lady,  “you  look 
much  better  than  I expected.  What  does  Mr. 
Edmonton  say  to  it?” 

“ He  says  4 Good-by !’  ” 

“Truly?” 

“ It  is  fair  to  say  that  I set  the  example.” 

“ Well,  beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  Kate,  as  you 
and  I have  proved.  And  if  you  have  lost  your 
complexion  and  your  lover,  nobody  can  rob  you 
of  your  pretty  Greek  nose.” 

“And  your  eyes,”  added  Eugenia ; “I  never 
saw  them  so  large.” 

“ I wouldn’t  give  a fig  for  lovers,”  said  Theo, 
“they  are  dreadfully  vexatious.” 

“Sour  grapes,  I guess,”  said  Eugenia,  who 
entertained  other  views  on  the  subject. 

“ There’s  one  comfort,”  said  Theo,  “ Mr.  Ed- 
monton’s loss  is  our  gain ; we  can  keep  you  our- 
selves now.” 

“ You  are  very  kind ; but  not  if  Mrs.  Gray 
keeps  her  engagements.” 

“ Dear  me,  mamma,  I wonder  if  it  is  the  Mrs. 
Gray  we  met  at  Oldport:  she  said  she  had  just 
engaged  a governess  ? And  if  you  aren’t  worn 
to  death,  Kate,  with  those  little  wretches  of  hers, 
she  wields  another  instrument  of  torture  which 
is  sure  to  finish  you.” 


“Yes,  indeed,”  added  Eugenia;  “and  she 
plumes  herself  upon  changing  her  governesses 
every  six  months.  She  thinks  they  wear  out  in 
that  time;  /should  think  they  would.1' 

“She  evidently  goes  upon  the  principle  of  the 
new  broom,”  said  Mrs.  Dewitt.  “ You  had  better 
not  think  of  it,  Kate.” 

“ I should  like  to  see  how  long  I can  sweep 
clean.” 

And  thus  Mrs.  Gray  took  her  into  custody. 

If  a primary  school  had  been  purgatory,  this 
certainly  savored  of  lower  regions ; it  left  no  rest 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot.  Previously,  her  evenings 
and  half  holidays  had  been  at  her  own  disposal, 
but  now  the  latter  must  be  devoted  to  taking  the 
children  to  places  of  amusement,  and  the  former 
to  singing  for  the  entertainment  of  Mrs.  Gray’s 
friends  and  relatives.  The  instrument  of  tor- 
ture against  which  Theo  had  admonished  her 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  little  mem- 
ber which  St.  James  declares  no  man  can  tame ; 
and  doubtless  it  would  have  required  a Van 
Amburgh  indeed  to  tame  this  particular  one, 
^rhich  was  always  on  the  qui  vive,  and  more  like 
perpetual  motion  than  any  mortal  thing  besides, 
unless  it  were  fire,  as  St.  James  likewise  affirms, 
since  it  consumed,  with  utter  remorselessness, 
each  moment  Kate  would  fain  have  consecrated 
to  her  own  thoughts  and  retrospections — vastly 
more  interesting  things  to  her  than  the  some- 
what stale  facts  of  Mr.  Gray’s  courtship  and 
Miss  Gray’s  precocity.  Furthermore,  the  tui- 
tion was  carried  on  under  her  immediate,  ken. 
“You  mustn’t  think  it  strange,  Miss  Katherine,” 
she  would  say ; “ but  it  is  my  habit  to  sit  here 
during  school  hours,  as  some  of  the  governesses 
I have  had— of  course  you  would  not  be  guilty 
of  such  weaknesses — did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
time,  for  which  I amply  rewarded  them,  in  read- 
ing novels  and  crocheting  neck-ties.” 

Consequently  there  were  frequent  digressions 
from  Colburn’s,  into  the  follies,  fashions,  and 
foibles  of  past  teachers.  There  were  translations 
from  Fenelon,  with  marginal  notes  from  Gray, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  household  orders 
to  Bridget  and  directions  to  Miss  Emma  to  hold 
up  her  head,  or  tuck  in  her  boot-lacings ; there 
were  questions  upon  the  map  of  Asia,  and  lead- 
ing questions  upon  the  events  of  Miss  Katherine’s 
life;  pages  of  English,  relieved  by  paragraphs 
of  family  history,  “Watts  on  the  Mind,”  and 
Mrs.  Gray  on  every  topic  under  the  sun,  unless 
some  luckless  caller  waylaid  her  in  the  drawing- 
room; and  amidst  such  a confusing  pell-mell 
progress  became  a fable,  of  which  every  one 
heard  a great  deal  but  experienced  very  little. 

Master  Harry,  though  lying  under  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a nonesuch — which  no  one  could 
deny — was  at  the  same  time  a thorn  in  the  flesh. 
It  seemed  as  natural  for  him  to  tread  on  other 
people’s  toes  as  for  most  boys  to  tread  on  their 
own ; he  tripped  as  often  over  Kate’s  skirts  as 
over  his  lessons ; he  upset  an  ink-bottle  into  her 
lap,  and  sopped  it  up  with  her  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief ; he  begged  the  balls  of  agate  off  her 
bracelet  for  marbles,  borrowed  her  pen-knives, 
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and  lost  her  pencils ; scribbled  over  her  choicest 
books,  and  contradicted  her  a dozen  times  a day ; 
he  put  the  school-room  clock  forward,  and  tore 
out  the  hard  problems  in  his  arithmetic ; he  was 
curious  about  41  such  lots  of  little  holes”  on  her 
face,  told  her  she  wasn’t  nearly  so  pretty  44  as  the 
last  one,”  and  was  constantly  at  her  elbow  re- 
questing her  to  play  cat’s-cradle  with  him,  44  be- 
cause Miss  Fisk  used  to,”  or  to  convert  his  hand- 
kerchief into  sails  for  a ship,  which  he  ballasted 
with  the  contents  of  her  work-box,  and  manned 
with  hair-pins;  sometimes  finishing  his  most 
provoking  day  by  presenting  her  with  the  only 
flower  in  bloom  upon  his  mother’s  house-plants 
— the  apple  of  her  eye — and  asking  the  favor  of 
a fairy-story  after  tea. 

As  for  Miss  Emma,  though  in  advance  of  him 
in  years,  she  was  not  behindhand  in  annoyances ; 
she  tried  on  all  Kate’s  garments  from  boot  to 
bonnet,  bathed  in  her  Cologne  water,  broke  her 
vinaigrette,  read  her  letters,  and  turned  her  bu- 
reau drawers  topsy-turvy.  It  was  Miss  Kathe- 
rine hero,  and  Miss  Katherine  there;  and,  “Miss 
Katherine,  won’t  you  box  Harry’s  ears?  Mother 
doesn’t  allow  me,  and  he  keeps  pounding  the 
piano  while  I practice;”  and  44 Miss  Katherine, 
will  you  mend  this  tear  in  my  frock  ^efore  mo- 
ther sees  it,  and  scolds?”  and,  “You  don’t  look 
bad  at  «//,  when  your  veil’s  down ;”  and,  “Miss 
Katherine,  what  are  airs  and  graces  ? Mother 
says  you  would  do  very  well  if  you  hadn’t  so 
many;  and,  “Miss  Katherine,  have  you  seen 
better  days?  Mother  says  you  have.”  Kate 
thought  she  had.  Yet  what  could  she  do  but 
let  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  and  take  what- 
soever these  days  might  bring  her  of  weal  or  wee  ? 

One  morning  when  Kate  appeared  at  break- 
fast she  found  Mrs.  Gray  smiling  over  an  open 
letter. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  a voyage  to  England, 
Miss  Katherine?”  she  asked. 

To  England  I Hadn't  she  thought  of  it  ever 
since  she  could  think  at  all  ? Hadn’t  it  been 
her  pet  day-dream,  time  out  of  mind ; at  least 
ever  since  Hector  had  made  her  familiar  with 
its  ports,  and  told  her  such  wonderful  things  of 
the  crowd  uncoiling  along  Cbeapside,  like  some 
painted  puzzle,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  begin- 
ning, nor  could  guess  the  end.  “Across  the 
Atlantic”  was  a clause  which  she  analyzed  and 
disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  of  imagination 
rather  than  those  of  the  grammarian. 

44 1 should  think  you  would  enjoy  it,”  she  an- 
swered, wondering  if  she  were  to  lose  her  situa- 
tion by  the  means. 

44  You  see,”Mrs.  Gray  proceeded  to  say,  44  Mr. 
Gray  has  written  for  myself  and  the  children — 
Emma,  take  your  elbows  off  the  table — to  meet 
him  at  Liverpool,  since  his  business  will  detain 
him  a year  or  two  longer ; and,  furthermore — 
you  will  upset  your  plate  in  your  lap,  Emma, 
the  next  thing,  as  I once  saw  happen  at  a dinner 
party — as  I was  saying,  he  desires  that  I should 
bring  a governess,  if  I have  one  according  to  my 
taste,  and  I don’t  know  but  I might  as  well  take 
you,  Miss  Katherine,  as  a stranger.” 


This  was  such  a cool  way  of  disposing  of  her 
that  Kate’s  blood  rose,  and  she  had  half  a mind 
to  decline  the  nomination ; but  one  has  occa- 
sionally to  swallow  a great  deal  of  bitter  bread 
or  go  hungry,  so  she  merely  answered,  “ I shall 
esteem  it  a great  opportunity,  thank  you.”  So 
there  was  a holiday  granted  that  Miss  Kathe- 
rine might  assist  at  the  packing,  and  save  Mrs. 
Gray  a seamstress. 

“The  passage  abroad  is  such  an  expensive 
affair  at  the  best,  you  know ; and  a penny  saved 
is  a penny  earned,”  without  reflecting  that  in 
this  case  it  went  into  the  wrong  pocket. 

However,  it  was  not  unpleasant  work  to  sit 
and  stitch  quietly,  and  engage  in  a little  44  aerial 
architecture”  on  one’s  own  behalf.  I am  afraid 
there  was  a slight  reaction,  when  at  lost  the 
steamer  got  under  way  and  Kate  found  herself 
44  under  the  weather,”  utterly  indifferent  to  any 
earthfy  chance,  careless  whether  the  world  turned 
Mormon  or  the  moon  into  green  cheese;  wheth- 
er the  abolition  movement  gained  ground  or  the 
steamer  gained  time ; oblivious  to  the  fear  of 
looking  shabby  in  London  or  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing Ilcctor  unawares;  heedless  whether  she 
starved  to  death  or  ate^cold  gruel,  and  fully  re- 
alizing, for  the  first  time,  that  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis.  As  for  Mrs.  Gray,  sea-sickness 
wasn’t  a match  for  her ; if  she  experienced  a lit- 
tle “squeamishness,”  as  sho  called  it,  she  laid 
violent  hands,  or  rather  tongue,  upon  some  un- 
fortunate, and  “ talked  it  off.”  She  talked  with 
the  passengers,  gentle  and  simple ; with  the  cap- 
tain, the  sailors,  and  the  stewardess ; and  when 
all  else  failed  her,  improvised  a lingo  suitable 
for  the  parrot  which  chattered  in  the  saloon,  till 
pretty  Foil  revenged  herself  by  repeating  her  fre- 
quent question  whenever  the  children  appeared, 

44 Is  Katherine  up?  Is  Katherine  up?”  or,  sen-  * 
ously  reiterating  the  command  to  Harry  to  “ tie 
up  shoe,”  and  “be  gentleman.” 

44 1 have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
charming  person,  Katherine,”  said  Mrs.  Qray, 
one  morning.  44  He  is  the  most  brilliant  discours- 
cr  I have  ever  met  with ;”  which  only  meant  that 
he  listened  admirably.  44 1 only  wish  you  were 
able  to  see  him,”  she  continued. 

“Who  is  he?”  asked  Kate,  ont  of  complai- 
sance, “The  Prince  of  Goodfellows,  or  the 
Duke  of  Smalltalk  ?” 

44 1 perceive  that  you  are  recovering— " 

44  My  curiosity  at  least.” 

41  Yes;  ah,  his  name— did  any  one  call  me? 
hark ! — his  name  is  Mr. — there’s  the  tag  off  Em- 
ma’s boot-lacing  now ; I never  saw  such  a de- 
structive child— oh,  I was  speaking  of  Mr.  Ed- 
monton, wasn’t  I?  That’s  his  name;  aristo- 
cratic, isn't  it  ?” 

Kate  groaned  and  experienced  a Telapse,  ana 
Mrs.  Gray  betook  herself  into  the  inexpressible 
society  of  Mr.  Edmonton. 

By-and-by,  when  Kate  gained  heart  to  stag- 
ger upon  deck  to  see  the  sun  set  over  the  water, 
she  found  Mr.  Edmonton  no  such  formidable  be- 
ing ; indeed,  rather  handy  to  bring  cushion* 
and  poise  a spy-glass,  to  furnish  interesting  items 
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concerning  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  that^now 
and  then  parted  the  wave  with  grotesque  head 
or  involuted  fin ; ready  with  repartee,  and  gra- 
cious beyond  measure.  He  knew  her  songs  and 
her  friends,  and  she  smiled  to  herself  in  thinking 
that  chance  had  sent  them  together  on  the  same 
voyage,  which  they  had  thought  to  take  once  be- 
fore, while  matrons  and  maidens  observed  them 
askance,  and  wondered  if  they  were  lovers,  or 
“ how  such  an  elegant  young  man  could  fancy 
that  plain  governess only  Kate  knew  it  was  not 
fancy  so  much  as  habit,  and  a desire  to  see  if 
the  flame  still  attracted  the  moth — to  prove  him- 
self. Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  play  with  fire,  we 
hear.  One  can  not  suppose  Kate  so  interested 
in  going  over  the  old  battle-ground  as  to  reap 
any  very  keen  pleasure  therefrom  ; and  the  days 
that  burned  themselves  away  over  the  ocean  in 
gold-stone  and  ruby  masses  brought  such.hours 
of  ennui  that  the  tossing  plume  of  a sea-bird, 
the  ghostly  glimmer  of  a distant  sail,  the  white 
water-column  of  a spouting  whale,  even  the  va- 
riations of  meals,  became  epochs  in  her  existence 
of  wonderful  intensity. 

But  not  always  thus  were  they  to  suffer  mo- 
notony. At  last  one  night  the  starry  heavens 
receded  behind  pillars  of  purple  clouds,  the  winds 
swept  the  sea,  and  curled  it  into  heaps  of  shift- 
ing foam,  and  shook  it  out  again,  like  webs  of 
finest  lace ; the  great  waters  seemed  opening  a 
thousand  gulfs  to  close  over  them,  the  tempest 
groping  for  them  with  a cruel  grasp,  while  the 
grand  orchestra  of  the  elements  rung  in  upon 
their  souls  with  pitiless,  stern  harmony.  It  was 
a night  to  be  remembered,  should  any  survive 
to  remember ; for  wearing  the  hours  away  in  ap- 
prehension and  terror,  there  came  to  their  ex- 
pectant ears  the  order  to  back  the  engines  and 
start  the  pumps,  followed  by  eager  endeavors  to 
stop  the  leak,  till,  gaining  upon  them,  it  put  out 
the  engine  fires,  and  made  it  evident  to  all  that 
before  daylight  the  ship  would  have  disappeared 
forever. 

What  wild  disorder  crowned  this  intelligence ! 
what  wringing  of  hands,  what  tears  and  cries 
for  aid  from  absent  friends,  what  agonized  si- 
lences, what  frantic  lamentations!  It  was  an 
experience  to  whiten  the  bravest  head,  to  wrinkle 
the  smoothest  cheek,  to  chasten  the  most  heed- 
less heart.  At  the  beginning  Kate  had  gone 
into  her  state-room,  locked  her  trunk  and  put 
the  key  into  her  pocket,  possibly  in  the  same  be- 
wilderment that  prompts  people,  in  times  of  fire, 
to  lock  up  their  silver — sometimes,  no  doubt,  a 
wise  precaution — then  she  sat  a little  apart  in 
order  to  compose  her  mind  and  think  somewhat. 
She  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  death  was  no 
such  bitter  thing  after  all ; that  it  was'  but  one 
pang,  one  shudder,  one  grasping  after  the  flying 
world — and  behold,  a whole  eternity  of  bliss, 
such  as  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  understand!  She  thought  of  herself  as  al- 
ready dead,  lying  peacefully  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  weight  of  waters  rolling  forever 
above  her  in  endless  chant  and  dirge ; the  world 
sweeping  on,  year  after  year,  without  a thought 
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for  her;  perhaps,  some  day,  a stately  ship  go 
sailing  over  her  resting-place — all  unguessed  at 
— and  sad  eyes  question  the  remorseless  main  of 
her  fate ; and  she  felt  that  then  her  very  bones, 
long  mouldering  below,  must  quiver  and  agonize 
to  answer  him. 

“Love  art  thou  sweet?  Then  bitter  death 
mnst  be,”  must  have  been  her  conclusion,  for 
besides  Hector,  who  would  shed  a tear  for  her  ? 

And  he,  too,  might  not  some  morning's  sunshine 
find  him  gay  and  forgetful  ? Oh,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, for  ever  and  ever,  or  remembered  only  as 
a dream ! Yet  there  was  One  had  promised  to 
hold  her  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  possess  her  soul  in 
patience  something  led  her  to  glance  up.  Mr. 
Edmonton  stood  near  her,  holding  a life-preserv- 
er, with  some  half-uttered  sentence  on  his  lip, 
which  she  interpreted  in  her  own  way. 

“Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Edmonton,”  she  cried,  “I 
should  scorn  my  life  if  I bought  it  at  6uch  a 
price.  You  are  too  thoughtful  and  unselfish ; I 
would  not  wear  your  life-preserver  on  any  ac- 
count!” 

“ I — I wish — ” 

“Pray  do  not  urge  it,  Sir!  I thank  you  bo- 
yond  measure,  but  I couldn't  do  it : I should  feel 
wicked.” 

“Really,  Miss  Kate,  I should  be  happy  to 
abdicate  to  you ; but  you — you  mis — that  is,  I — 
won’t  you  give  me  a Btring,  if  it  will  not  be  too 
much  trouble  ? a strong  string  to  secure  this  por- 
tion of  it — thank  you,  thank  you!” 

At  any  other  time  Kate  wight  have  known  a 
supreme  confusion,  but  this  was  no  hour  for 
awkward  trivialities.  Already  they  had  lowered 
the  boats,  most  of  which  proving  useless  it  be- 
came necessary  to  construct  rafts  with  such  ex- 
pedition and  material  as  was  in  their  power, 
lashing  together  yards  and  spars,  and  freighting 
them  with  imperiled  lives ; so  that,  just  as  the 
earliest  hint  of  dawn  winged  up  the  eastern  sky, 
like  the  shadow  of  an  archangel,  and  spurred 
the  flying  clouds  before  it,  and  broke  the  storm 
into  harmless  atoms,  and  shook  its  radiant  self 
abroad ; just  while,  through  a rift  between  op- 
posing gloom,  the  old  moon,  weak  and  spent — 
wrecked  itself  these  many  nights — lifted  still  a 
thread  of  Silver;  just  when  the  watery  world 
emerged  from  night,  and  took  on  hope  and  glad- 
ness again,  Kate  found  herself  joint-heir,  as 
clinging  to  the  raft,  faint  and  wet,  she  dimly 
watched  the  ship  they  had  left,  reel  and  plunge, 
with  something  yet  of  its  old  stateliness,  and 
disappear,  while  the  waters  rushing  into  all  its 
ports  and  passages,  from  stem  to  stern,  sent  forth 
a mighty  whisper,  and  the  engine-bell  tolled 
heavily  a while,  and  ceased. 

So  the  day  broke,  and  the  snn  looked  out  at 
them  through  a mist  uncertainly,  now  rending 
and  now  resuming  the  wavering  screen.  And* 
the  sea  grew  calmer,  and  washed  over  them  at 
rarer  intervals.  And  they  strained  their  haggard 
eyes  over  the  solitary  waste,  and  sent  shouts  and 
prayers  and  clamorous  entreaties  after  any  sail 
that  glimmered  one  instant,  far  Away,  across 
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their  sight  and  vanished  hopelessly.  And  thus 
they  drifted  aimlessly,  racked  with  cramps,  stung 
with  cold,  gnawed  with  hunger,  heart-sick,  and 
giddy  with  alternating  hope  and  fear.  Now  and 
then  a bird  wheeled  screaming  above  them ; now 
and  then  some  curious  fish  floated  the  wave  be- 
side them.  Sometimes  they  caught  courage 
from  each  other  and  spoke  of  home,  or  tried  to 
rally  a spark  of  wit  to  warm  their  benumbing 
senses ; they  buoyed  one  another  with  tales  of 
other  wrecks  and  little  snatches  of  familiar  tunes, 
ending  in  broken  sighs  and  tears.  They  were 
one  family  bound  together  in  misfortune ; none 
could  slip  from  his  hold  but  a dozen  feeble  hands 
were  stretched  to  save ; no  sigh  but  found  its 
echo.  Yet  what  freaks  the  sun  played  upon 
the  water,  when,  in  the  long  noon  hours,  he  found 
his  way  out  of  the  mist ! How  he  gave  every 
wave  a spear  of  gold,  and  plowed  up  the  fur- 
ther distance  into  ridges,  and  veined  and  seamed 
the  whole  vast  mass  with  the  precious  glamour  1 
But  when,  at  last,  ho  dropped  into  the  sea,  a 
curtain  of  fog  crept  down  and  shut  them  into  ut- 
ter darkness  as  into  a tomb.  Then  what  dread 
descended  with  the  night,  what  eyes  mocked 
them  out  of  the  hollow  darkness,  what  voices 
called  to  them,  what  phantom  sails  forever  beat 
before  them!  By  times  they  slept  a feverish 
uneasy  sleep,  burdened  with  moans  and  sobs, 
and  sometimes  dreamed  and  forgot  disaster  in 
one  brief  vision  of  security. 

Once  they  fancied  that,  looming  through  the 
mist,  they  saw  the  red  lights  of  some  ship,  but 
when  again  morning  dazzled  them  with  all  its 
light  and  freshness  and  beauty,  lavished  like 
dew,  and  made  the  world  sweet  and  canny  once 
more,  there  was  nothing  but  a speck  against  the 
horizon,  a speck  that  soon  dissolved  in  distance. 
Now  succeeded  the  torture  of  thirst,  which  the 
few  biscuits  they  had  secured  at  starting,  soaked 
in  sea- water,  helped  to  produce,  and  the  bitter 
sense  that  all  this  tempting  liquid  heaped  about 
them  afforded  no  relief,  till  one  by  one  they  set- 
tled into  a sad  despair,  only  a few  brave  spirits 
keeping  watch  and  heart,  when  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  overtook  them. 

Poor  Mrs.  Gray  had  long  since  given  over 
speech — only  another  way  of  saying  a great 
deal ; and  Kate,  too  sore  and  worn  to  lift  her 
head  or  move  a limb,  saw  the  dawn  infiltrate 
day,'  the  rosy  color  sift  through  the  gray  gauze, 
and  the  morning  star  hang  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance, feeling  dreamily  that  it  was  the  last  earth- 
ly morning  that  would  ever  rise  for  her;  there 
came  to  mind,  as  if  photographed  in  memory, 
mornings  long  since  faded,  when  she  climbed  to 
the  roof  in  the  early  light,  when  the  world  was 
hushed  and  dewy,  with  only  a bird  to  flutter  a 
wing  or  trill  a note — and  watched  out  beyond 
where  the  sea  line  frets  the  river-mouth,  till 
the  sunbeams  pointed  all  the  spires,  and  the 
river  swarmed  with  boat  and  barge — watched 
because  Hector  was  overdue;  Christmas  morn- 
ings, when  he  came  home  for  the  holidays  and 
they  explored  their  gifts  together ; mornings  at 
Mrs.  Dewitt's,  with  Theo  laughing  over  her  tea- 


I grounds  and  Eugenia  telling  her  dreams — each 
! pushing  the  other  aside,  and  swaying  back  and 
forth  like  pendulums  beating- the  petty  seconds 
of  human  life ; yet  death  was  no  longer  a pang 
— she  would  be  up  and  away  to  the  source  of 
infinite  morning.  So  she  lay  awaiting  the  end; 
and  a song  Hector  had  loved  kept  stuping  through 
her  brain,  in  time  to  the  heaving  and  dropping 
waves : 

“ I know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call. 

For  Thou  dost  heed  the  sparrow's  falL" 

And,  dazed  with  faintness,  and  heavy  with  sleep, 
and  muffled  in  an  atmosphere  of  de mi-conscious- 
ness, she  somehow  felt  that  already  the  Dark 
River  flowed  beneath  her ; that  cries  of  exulta- 
tion and  joy  came,  faintly  borne  from  the  further 
shore ; that  beatified  faces  passed  and  repassed 
before  her.  But  stay ; what  bad  happened — 
why  this  eager  commotion  ? Was  the  raft  part- 
ing— the  sea  engulfing?  Whatever  happened 
she  would  know  it  all ; she  would  die  with  all 
her  senses  at  their  post;  she  would — but  her 
servants  having  contended  for  every  inch  of 
territory,  on  the  brink  of  victory,  scattered  and 
fled,  and  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
grizzled  sailor,  who  lifted  her  with  unsparing 
gentleness,  as  if  he  carried  some  delicate  piece 
of  porcelain. 

When  Kate  again  opened  her  eyes  on  the  out- 
er world  it  was  to  turn  on  her  pillow  and  give 
a sigh  of  relief  that  the  nightmare  had  passed. 
But  things  were  a little  strange:  she  was  not 
quite  awake  yet,  evidently,  for  there  was  a tar- 
paulin hanging  in  her  state-room.  Still,  yon- 
der u housewife”  was  a thought  familiar.  By 
what  clairvoyance  did  she  learn  where  the  ma- 
terials were  bought,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  made?  Strange!  And  there 
was  Mrs.  Gray’s  exhaustless  voice — what  was 
she  saying? 

“I  never  expected  to  be  rescued  by  a co- 
quette, Captain  Holland." 

Captain  Holland?  She  wonld  go  to  meet 
him ; it  might  be — oh — bnt  she  was  too  weak 
to  stir ; a little  cry — half  pain,  half  hope — es- 
caped her — a cry  that  brought  some  one  to  her 
aid — some  one  who  held  her,  and  caressed  her, 
and  kissed  the  tears  away.  Why  had  she  thought 
of  Hector  so  constantly,  all  through  the  night  of 
her  tribulation,  but  because  he  was  so  near? 

Hector  had  received  his  first  intimation  of  a 
wreck  the  previous  night  when  a man  at  the 
mast  descried  another  of  the  rafts  upon  which 
crouched  a famished  crew,  Mr.  Edmonton  among 
them — his  life-preserver  having  served  him  ill, 
he  had  begged  an  inch  of  their  hospitality  in 
spite  of  it — and  who  informed  him  of  other  lives 
in  danger  thereabouts,  when  he  lay-to  and  kept 
in  the  neighborhood  till  morning.  Thus  snatched 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  Kate 
gladly  took  up  her  life  again,  doubly  dear  be- 
cause saved  through  him. 

And  as  they  neared  home  Hector  led  Kate 
one  starry  night  upon  the  deck,  to  show  her 
Castle  Garden  and  the  lights  that  seemed  dan- 
cing for  joy  on  shore,  and  he  said : 
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tl 8 When  I took  Mr.  Edmonton  off  I thanked 
God,  Kate,  thinking  I had  saved  yon  a broken 
heart,  little  guessing  my  own  lay  so  near  to 
windward.” 

“ You  can  not,  Hector,”  she  answered,  “you 
— you  can  not — ” 

“ Yes  I do — I can.  I love  you  as  if  you  had 
never  sent  me  Away,  Kate.” 

“I  was  a little  fool,”  said  she;  “but,  Hec- 
tor, you  haven’t  fairly  seen  me  yet.” 

“ Shall  I get  the  ship’s  glass?” 

“Bat  I am  so  frightfully  — pitted ; yon 
haven’t  thought  about  that .” 

48  Then  don’t  you.”  If  there’s  any  one  to  be 
pitied  it’s  Mr.  Edmonton.  Kate,  there’s  not  an 
inch  of  you  but  what  is  sweeter,  and  fairer,  and 
lovelier  to  me  than  the  morning  star;  so  no 
more  pitfalls,  if  you  please.” 

And  Kate  pleased. 

One  morning,  a year  or  so  later,  Kate  Holland 
received  wedding-cards ; they  were  only  Euge- 
nia’s and  Mr.  Edmonton’s.” 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

KETURAH  wishes  to  state  primarily  that 
she  is  good-natured.  She  thinks  it  nec- 
essary to  make  this  statement,  lest,  after  hav- 
ing heard  her  story,  you  should,  however  polite 
you  might  be  about  it,  in  your  heart  of  hearts 
suspect  her  capable  not  only  of  allowing  her  an- 
gry passions  to  rise,  but  of  permitting  them  to 
boil  over  “ in  tempestuous  fury  wild  and  unre- 
strained.” If  it  were  an  orthodox  remark,  she 
would  also  add,  from  like  motives  of  self-defense, 
that  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  swearing. 

Are  you  accustomed,  O tender-hearted  reader, 
to  spend  your  nights  as  a habit,  with  your  eyes 
open  or  shut  ? On  the  answer  to  this  question 
depends  her  sole  hope  of  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy. 

She  begs  you  will  understand  that  she  does 
not  mean  you,  the  be-ribboned  and  be-spangled 
and  be-rouged  frequenter  of  ball  and  soiree,  with 
your  faint,  floating  perfumes,  flutter  of  fans,  and 
sweep  of  many-hued  drapery ; your  well-taught 
drooping  lashes,  or  wide  girl’s  eyes,  untamed  and 
wondering,  your  flushing  color,  and  your  pulse 
up  to  a hundred.  You  are  very  pretty  for  your 
pains — as  she  hopes  you  know,  to  take  the  com- 
fort of  God’s  great  gift  as  women  can  ; as  true 
and  royal  women  can — oh,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
very  pretty ! She  has  not  the  heart  to  scold  you, 
though  you  are  dancing  and  singing  and  flirting 
away  your  golden  nights,  your  restful,  young 
nights,  that  never  come  but  once— though  you 
are  dancing  and  singing  and  flirting  yourselves 
merrily  into  your  grave.  She  would  like  to 
put  in  a plea  before  the  eloquence  of  which  Cic- 
ero and  Demosthenes,  Beecher  and  Sumner, 
should  pale  like  wax-lights  before  the  sqp,  for 
the  new  fashion  said  to  be  obtaining  in  New 
York,  that  the  soiree  shall  give  place  to  the  mat- 
inee, at  which  the  guests  shall  assemble  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  expected  to  go 


home  at  seven  or  eight.  That  would  be  not 
only  civilized ; it  would  be  millennial. 

But  Keturah  is  perfectly  aware  that  you  will 
do  as  you  will:  If  the  excitement  of  the  8 8 wee 
sma’  hours  ayont  the  twal”  proven  preferable  to 
a quiet  evening  at  home,  and  a good,  Christian, 
healthy  sleep  after  it,  why  the  “sma’  hours”  it 
will  be.  If  you  will  do  it,  it  is  “none  of  her 
funerals,”  as  the  small  boy  remarked.  Only 
she  particularly  requests  you  not  to  insult  her 
by  offering  her  your  sympathy.  Wait  till  you 
know  what  forty-eight  mortal,  wide-awake,  star- 
ing, whirring,  unutterable  hours  mean. 

Listen  to  her  mournful  tale  ; and,  while  you 
listen,  let  your  head  become  fountains  of  water, 
and  your  eyes  rivers  of  tears  for  her,  and  for  all 
who  are  doomed  to  reside  in  her  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 4 

88  Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,”  as  the  news- 
papers in  a sudden  and  severe  poetical  attack 
remarked  of  Jeff  Davis,  “refuses  to  bless”  Ke- 
turah, except  as  her  own  sweet  will  inclines  her. 
They  have  a continuous  lover’s  quarrel,  exceed- 
ingly bitter  while  it  rages,  exceedingly  sweet 
when  it  is  made  up.  Keturah  attends  a perfectly 
grave  and  unimpeachable  lecture — the  Restorer 
pouts  and  goes  off  in  a huff  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Keturah  undertakes  at  seven  o’clock  a concert — 
announced  as  Mendelssohn  Quintette,  proving 
to  be  Gilmore’s  Brassiest — and  nothing  hears 
she  of  My  Lady  till  two  o’clock  a.m.  Keturah 
spends  an  hour  at  a prayer-meeting,  on  a pine 
bench  that  may  have  heard  of  cushions,  but  cer- 
tainly has  never  seen  one  face  to  face;  and 
comes  jiome  at  eight  o’clock  to  the  pleasing  dis- 
covery that  the  fair  enslaver  has  taken  some  doc- 
trinal offense,  and  vanished  utterly. 

Though  lost  to  sight  she’s  still  to  memory 
dear,  and  Keturah  penitently  betakes  herself  to 
the  seeking  of  her  in  those  ingenious  ways  which 
she  has  learned  at  the  school  of  a melancholy 
experience.  A table  and  a kerosene  lamp  are 
brought  into  requisition,  also  a book.  If  it  isn’t 
the  Dictionary,  it  is  Cruden’s  Concordance.  If 
these  prove  too  exciting,  it  is  Edwards  on  the 
Will.  Light  reading  is  strictly  forbidden.  Con- 
gressional Reports  are  sometimes  efficacious,  as 
well  as  Martin  F.  Tapper,  and  somebody’s 
“ Sphere  *of  Woman.” 

There  is  one  single  possibility  out  of  ten  that 
this  treatment  will  produce  drowsiness.  There 
are  nine  probabilities  to  the  contrary.  The  possi- 
bility is  worth  tiying  for,  and  trying  hard  for ; but 
if  it  results  in  the  sudden  flight  of  President  Ed- 
wards across  the  room,  a severe  banging  of  the 
88  Sphere  of  Woman”  against  the  wall,  and  the 
total  disappearance  of  Cruden’s  Concordance 
beneath  the  bed,  Keturah  is  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised. It  is  altogether  too  familiar  a result  to 
elici  t remark.  It  simply  occasions  a fresh  growth 
to  a horrible  resolution  that  she  has  been  slowly 
forming  for  years. 

Some  day  she  will  write  a book.  The  pub- 
lishers shall  nap  over  it,  and  accept  it  with  pleas- 
ure. The  drowsy  printers  shall  set  up  its  type 
with  their  usual  unerring  exactness.  The  proof- 
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readers  shall  correct  it  in  their  dreams.  Cus- 
tomers in  the  book-stores  shall  nod  at  the  sight 
of  its  binding.  Its  readers  shall  dose  at  its  first 
page.  Sleepless  old  age,  sharp  and  unrelieved 
pain,  youth  sorrowful  before  the  time,  shall  seek 
it  out,  shall  flock  unto  the  counters  of  its  fortunate 
publishers  (she  has  three  firms  in  her  mind’s  eye ; 
one  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Phil- 
adelphia ; but  who  the  happy  men  are  to  be  is  not 
yet  definitely  decided),  who  shall  waste  their  in- 
heritance in  distributing  it  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a grateful  continent.  Physicians 
from  every  where  under  the  sun,  who  have  proved 
the  fickleness  of  hyoscyamus,  of  hops,  of  Dover's 
powders,  of  opium,  of  morphine,  of  laudanum, 
of  hidden  virtues  of  herbs  of  the  field,  and  min- 
erals from  the  rock,  and  gases  from  the  air; 
who  know  the  secrets  of  all  the  pitying  earth, 
and,  behold,  it  is  vanity  of  vanities,  shall  line 
their  hospitals,  cram  their  offices,  stuff  their  bot- 
tles, with  the  new  universal  panacea  and  bless- 
ing to  suffering  humanity. 

And  Keturah  can  keep  a resolution. 

Her  literary  occupation  disposed  of,  in  the 
summary  manner  referred  to,  she  runs  through 
the  roll  of  her  reserve  force,  and  their  name  is 
Legion.  She  composes  herself,  in  an  attitude  of 
rest,  with  a handkerchief  tied  over  her  eyes  to 
keep  them  shut,  blows  her  lamp  out  instead  of 
screwing  it  out,  strangles  a while  in  the  gas, 
and  begins  to  repeat  her  alphabet,  which,  owing 
to  like  stern  necessity,  she  has  fortunately  never 
forgotten.  She  says  it  forward;  she  says  it 
backward ; she  begins  at  the  middle  and  goes 
up ; she  begins  at  the  middle  and  goes  down ; 
she  rattles  it  through  in  French,  she  groans  it 
through  in  German,  she  falters  it  through  in  j 
Greek.  She  attempts  the  numeration  table,  floun- 
ders somewhere  in  the  quadrillions,  and  forgets 
where  she  left  off.  She  watches  an  intermina- 
ble flock  of  sheep  jump  over  a wall  till  her  head 
spins.  There  always  seem  to  be  so  many  more 
where  the  last  one  came  from.  She  listens  to 
oar-beats,  and  drum-beats,  and  heart-beats.  She 
improvises  sonatas  and  gallopades,  oratorios  and 
mazonrkas.  She  perpetrates  the  title  and  first 
line  of  an  epic  poem,  goes  through  the  alphabet 
for  a rhyme,  and  none  appearing,  she  repeats 
the  first  line  by  way  of  encouragement!  But  all 
in  vain.  She  is  as  likely  to  fly  as  to  sleep. 

With  a silence  that  speaks  unutterable  things 
she  rises  solemnly,  and  seeks  the  pantry  in  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  she  steps  with  her  whole  weight  flat  upon 
something  that  squirms,  and  is  warm,  and  turns 
over,  and  utters  a cry  that  makes  night  hideous. 
Oh,  nothing  but  the  cat,  that  is  all  2 The  pan- 
try proves  to  be  well  stocked  with  bread,  but  not 
another  mortal  thing.  Now,  if  there  is  any  thing 
Keturah  particularly  dislikes,  it  is  dry  bread.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  a remark  which  is  intended  for 
Love’s  ear  alone,  she  gropes  her  way  to  the  cel- 
lar door,  which  is  unexpectedly  open,  pitches 
head  first  into  the  cavity,  and  makes  the  descent 
of  half  the  stairs  in  an  easy  and  graceful  man- 
ner, chiefly  with  her  elbows.  She  reaches  the 


ground  after  an  interval,  steps  splash  into  a pool 
of  water,  knocks  over  a mop,  and  embraces  a tall 
cider  barrel  with  her  groping  arms.  After  a lit- 
tle wandering  about  among  ash-bins  and  apple- 
bins,  reservoirs  and  coal-heaps,  and  cobwebs,  she 
discovers  the  hanging-shelf  which  has  been  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  her  search.  Something  extreme- 
ly cold  crossing  her  shoeless  feet  at  this  crisis 
suggests  pleasant  fancies  of  a rat.  Keturah  is 
ashamed  to  confess  that  she  has  never  in  all  the 
days  of  the  years  of  her  pilgrimage  set  eyes 
upon  a rat.  Depending  solely  upon  her  imag- 
ination, her  conception  of  that  animal  is  a cross 
between  an  alligator  and  a jaguar.  She  stands 
her  ground  manfully,  however,  and  is  happy  to 
state  that  she  did  not  faint. 

In  the  agitation  consequent  upon  this  inci- 
dent she  butters  her  bread  with  the  lard,  and 
takes  an  enormous  bite  on  the  way  up  stairs. 
She  seeks  no  more  refreshment  that  night. 

One  resort  alone  is  left.  With  a despairing 
sigh  she  turns  the  great  faucet  of  the  bath-tab 
and  holds  her  head  under  it  till  she  is  upon  the 
verge  of  a watery  grave.  This  experiment  is 
her  forlorn  hope.  Perhaps  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  she  falls  into  a scries  of  jerky  naps,  and 
dreams  that  she  is  editor  of  a popular  Hebrew 
Magazine,  wandering  frantically  through  a ware- 
house full  of  aspirant  MSS.  (chiefly  from  the 
junior  classes  of  theological  seminaries)  of 
which  she  can  not  translate  a letter. 

Of  the  tenth  of  Keturah’s  unearthly  experiences 
— of  the  number  of  times  she  has  been  taken  for 
a robber,  and  chased  by  the  entire  roused  and 
bewildered  family,  with  loaded  guns;  of  the 
pans  of  milk  she  has  upset,  the  crockery  whose 
• hopes  she  has  untimely  shattered,  the  skulls  she 
has  cracked  against  open  doors,  the  rocking- 
chairs  she  has  stumbled  over  and  apostrophized 
in  her  own  meek  way ; of  the  neighbors  she  has 
frightened  out  of  town  by  her  perambulations ; 
of  the  alarms  of  fire  she  has  raised,  pacing  the 
wood-shed  with  a lantern  for  exercise  stormy 
nights ; of  all  the  possible  and  impossible  cor- 
ners and  crevices  in  which  she  has  sought  re- 
pose— she  has  slept  on  every  sofa  in  every  room 
in  the  house,  and  once  she  spent  a whole  night 
on  a closet  shelf;  of  the  amiable  condition  of 
her  mornings,  and  the  terror  she  is  fast  becom- 
ing to  family,  Church,  and  State,  the  time  would 
fail  her  to  tell.  Were  she  to  “ let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war,”  and  relate  a modicum  of  the  agonies 
she  undergoes — how  the  stamping  of  a neigh- 
bor’s horse  on  a barn  floor  will  drive  every  soli- 
tary wink  of  sleep  from  her  eyes  and  slumber 
from  her  eyelids;  the  nibbling  of  a mouse  in 
some  un-get-at-able  place  in  the  wall,  prove  tor- 
ture ; the  rattling  of  a pane  of  glass,  ticking  of 
a clock,  or  pattering  of  rain-drops,  as  effective 
as  a cannon ; a gnest  in  the  “spare  room” with 
a musical  “love  of  a baby,”  something  far  dif- 
fered from  a blessing,  and  a tolerably  windy 
night,  one  lengthened  vigil  long  drawn  out — 
the  liberal  editor  would  cry, 4 4 Forbear !”  It  be- 
comes really  an  interesting  science  to  learn  bow 
slight  a thing  will  utterly  deprive  an  unfortu- 
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nato  creature  of  the  great  necessity  of  life ; but 
this  article  not  being  a scientific  treatise,  that 
must  be  left  to  the  sympathizing  imagination. 

Keturah  feels  compelled,  however,  to  relate 
the  story  of  two  memorable  nights,  of  which 
the  only  wonder  is  that  she  has  lived  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Every  incident  is  stamped  indelibly  upon  her 
brain.  It  is  wrought  in  letters  of  fire.  “While 
memory  holds  a seat  on  this  distracted  globe,”  it 
shall  not — can  not  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a night  in  June — sultry,  gasping,  fear- 
ful. Keturah  went  to  her  own  room,  as  is  her 
custom,  at  the  Puritanic  hour  of  nine.  Sleep 
for  a couple  of  hours  being  out  of  the  question 
she  threw  wide  her  doors  and  windows,  and  be- 
took herself  to  her  writing-desk.  A story  for  a 
Magazine,  which  it  was  imperative  should  be  fin- 
ished to-morrow,  appealed  to  her  already  par- 
tially-stupefied brain.  She  forced  her  unwill- 
ing pen  into  the  service,  whisked  the  table  round 
into  the  draft,  and  began.  In  about  five  min- 
utes the  sibyl  caught  the  inspiration  of  her  god, 
and  heat  and  sleeplessness  were  alike  forgotten. 
This  sounds  very  poetic,  but  it  wasn’t  at  all. 
Keturah  regrets  to  say  that  she  had  on  a very 
unbecoming  green  wrapper,  and  several  ink- 
spots  on  her  fingers. 

It  was  a very  thrilling  and  original  story,  and 
it  came,  as  all  thrilling  and  original  stories  must 
come,  to  a crisis.  Seraphina  found  Theodore 
kissing  the  hand  of  Celeste  in  the  woods.  Ke- 
turah became  excited. 

“Oh,  Theodore!”  whispered  the  unhappy 
maiden  to  the  moaning  trees.  “Oh,  Theo- 
dore, my — ” 

Whirr!  buzz!  swosh!  came  something  through 
the  window  into  the  lamp,  and  down  squirming 
into  the  ink-bottle.  Keturah  jumped.  If  you 
have  half  the  horror  of  those  great  June  beetles 
that  she  has  you  will  know  how  she  jumped. 
She  emptied  the  entire  contents  of  the  ink-bot- 
tle out  of  the  window  in  great  disgust,  closed 
her  blinds,  and  began  again. 

“Theodore,”  said  Seraphina. 

“Seraphina,”  said  Theodore— jump  the  sec- 
ond. It  was — it  really  was — the  same  identical 
creature,  whirring  round  the  lamp,  and  buzzing 
down  into  her  lap.  Hadn’t  he  been  burned  in 
the  light,  drowned  in  the  ink,  speared  with  the 
pen,  and  crashed  by  falling  from  the  window? 
Yet  there  he  was,  or  the  ghost  of  him,  fluttering 
his  inky  wings  into  her  very  eyes,  and  walking 
leisurely  across  the  smooth,  fair  page  that  wait- 
ed to  be  inscribed  with  Seraphina’s  woe.  Nerved 
by  despair,  Keturah  did  a horrible  thing.  Never 
before  or  since  has  she  been  known  to  accom- 
plish it.  She  put  him  down  on  the  floor  and 
stepped  on  him.  She  repented  of  the  act  in  dust 
and  ashes.  Before  she  could  get  across  thexoom 
to  close  the  window  ten  more  had  come  to  his 
funeral.  To  describe  the  horrors  of  the  ensuing 
hour  she  has  no  words.  She  put  them  out  of 
the  window — they  came  directly  back.  She 
drowned  them  in  the  wash-bowl — they  fluttered, 
and  sputtered,  and  buzzed  up  into  the  air.  She 


killed  them  in  corners — they  came  to  life  undg’ 
her  very  eyes.  She  caught  them  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  tied  them  up  tight — they  crawled 
out  before  she  could  get  them  in.  She  shut 
the  cover  of  the  wash-stand  down  on  them — she 
looked  in  a while  after  and  there  was  not  one  to 
be  seen.  All  ten  of  the  great  blundering  creat- 
ures were  knocking  their  brains  out  against  the 
ceiling.  After  the  endurance  of  terrors  that 
came  very  near  turning  her  hair  gray  she  had 
pushed  the  last  one  out  on  the  balcony,  shut  the 
window,  and  was  gasping  away  in  the  airless 
room,  her  first  momentary  sense  of  security, 
when  there  struck  upon  her  agonized  ear  a 
fiendish  buzzing,  and  three  of  them  came 
whirling  back  through  a crack  about  as  large 
as  a knitting-needle.  No  mortal  beetle  could 
have  got  through  it.  Keturah  turned  pale  and 
let  them  alone. 

The  clock  was  striking  eleven  when  quiet  was 
at  last  restored,  and  the  exhausted  sufferer  be- 
gan to  think  of  sleep.  At  this  moment  she 
heard  a sound  before  which  her  heart  sank  like 
lead.  You  must  know  that  Keturah  has  a very 
near  neighbor,  Miss  Humdrum  by  name.  Miss 
Humdrum  is  a — well,  a very  excellent  and  pious 
old  lady,  who  keeps  a one-eyed  servant  and  three 
cats.  And  the  sound  which  Keturah  heard  was 
Miss  Humdrum’s  cats. 

Keturah  descended  to  the  wood-shed,  armed 
herself  with  a huge  oaken  log,  and  sallied  out 
into  the  garden,  with  a horrible  sang  froid  that 
only  long  familiarity  with  her  errand  could  have 
engendered.  It  was  Egyptian  darkness ; but  her 
practiced  eye  discerned,  or  thought  it  discerned, 
a white  cat  upon  the  top  of  the  high  wooden  fence. 
Keturah  smiled  a ghastly  smile,  and  fired.  Now 
she  never  yet  in  her  life  threw  any  thing  any 
where,  under  any  circumstances,  that  did  not  go 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  she 
wanted  to.  have  it.  This  ocAsion  proved  no 
exception.  The  cat  jumped,  and  sprang  over, 
and  disappeared.  The  stick  went  exactly  into 
the  middle  of  the  fence.  Keturah  can  not  sup- 
pose that  the  last  trump  will  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a louder  noise.  She  stood  transfixed.  One 
cry  alone  broke  the  hideous  silence. 

“0  Lord!”  in  an  unmistakably  Irish,  half- 
wakened  howl,  from  the  open  window  of  the 
one-eyed  servant’s  room.  “ Only  that,  and  no- 
thing more.” 

Keturah  returned  to  her  apartment,  a sadder 
if  not  a wiser  woman.  Marius  among  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  M4Clellan 
in  Europe,  have  henceforth  and  forever  her  sym- 
pathy. 

She  thinks  it  was  precisely  five  minutes  after 
her  return,  during  which  the  happy  stillness  that 
seemed  to  rest  upon  nature  without  and  nature 
within  had  whispered  faint  promises  of  coming 
rest — that  there  suddenly  broke  upon  it  a hoarse, 
deep,  unearthly  breathing.  So  hoarse,  so  deep, 
so  unearthly,  and  so  directly  underneath  her  win- 
dow, that  for  about  ten  seconds  Keturah  sat  par- 
alyzed. There  was  but  one  thing  it  could  be. 

A traveling  menagerie  in  town  had  lost  its  Po- 
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Ush  wolf  that  very  day.  This  was  the  Polish 
wolf. 

The  horrible  panting,  like  the  panting  of  a 
famished  creature,  came  nearer,  grew  louder, 
grew  hoarser.  The  animal  had  found  a bone  in 
the  grass,  and  was  crunching  it  in  his  ghastly 
way.  Then  she  could  hear  him  sniffing  at  the 
door. 

And  Amram’s  room  was  on  the  lower  story ! 
Perhaps  wolves  climbed  in  windows ! 

The  awful  thought  roused  Keturah  from  the 
stupor  of  her  terror.  She  was  no  coward.  She 
would  face  the  fearful  sight.  She  would  call 
and  warn  him  at  any  risk.  She  faltered  out 
upon  the  balcony.  She  leaned  over  the  railing. 
She  gazed  breathlessly  down  into  the  darkness. 

A cow. 

Another  cow. 

Three  cows. 

Keturah  sat  down  on  the  window-sill  in  the 
calm  of  despair. 

It  was  succeeded  by  a storm.  She  concludes 
that  she  was  about  five  seconds  on  the  passage 
from  her  room  to  the  garden.  With  “hair  flo- 
tant,  and  arms  disclosed,”  like  the  harpies  of 
heraldic  device,  she  rushed  up  to  the  invad- 
ers— and  stopped.  Exactly  what  was  to  be 
done  ? Three  great  stupid,  browsing,  content- 
ed cows  versus  one  lone,  lorn  woman.  For 
about  one  minute  Keturah  would  not  have  wa- 
gered her  fortune  on  the  woman.  But  it  is  not 
her  custom  to  “ say  die,”  and  after  some  reflec- 
tion she  ventured  on  a manful  command : 

“Go  away!  Go!  go!”  The  stentorian 
remark  caused  a result  for  which  she  was,  to 
say  the  least,  unprepared.  The  creatures  cool- 
ly turned  about  and  walked  directly  up  to  her. 
To  be  sure.  Why  not  ? Is  it  not  a part  of  our 
outrageous  Yankee  nomenclature  to  teach  cows 
to  come  to  you  when  you  tell  them  to  go  away? 
How  Keturah,  fcountry-born  and  bred,  could 
have  even  momentarily  forgotten  so  clear  and 
simple  a principle  of  philology  remains  a mys- 
tery to  this  day.  A little  reflection  convinced 
her  of  the  only  logical  way  of  ridding  herself  of 
her  guests.  Accordingly,  she  walked  a little 
way  behind  them  and  tried  again. 

“Come  here,  Sir!  Come,  good  fellow! 
Wh-c-e ! come  here !” 

Three  great  wooden  heads  lifted  themselves 
slowly,  and  three  pair  of  soft,  sleepy  eyes  looked 
at  her,  and  the  beasts  returned  to  their  clover 
and  stood  stock-still. 

What  was  to  be  done?  You  could  go  behind 
and  push  them.  Or  you  could  go  in  front  and 
pull  them  by  the  horns. 

Neither  of  these  methods  exactly  striking 
Keturah’s  fancy,  she  took  up  a little  chip  and 
threw  at  them ; also  a piece  of  coal  and  a hand- 
ful of  pebbles.  These  gigantic  efforts  proving 
to  be  fruitless  she  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
looked  at  them.  The  heartless  creatures  resist- 
ed even  that  appeal. 

At  this  crisis  of  her  woes  one  of  Keturah’s 
many  brilliant  thoughts  came  to  her  relief.  She 
hastened  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  her 


rnfhllible  resort,  the  wood-shed,  and  filled  her 
arms  up  to  the  chin  with  pine  knots.  Thus 
equipped  she  started  afresh  to  the  conflict.  It 
is  recorded  that  out  of  twenty  of  those  sticks, 
thrown  with  savage  and  direful  intent,  only  one 
hit.  It  is,  however,  recorded  that  the  enemy 
dispersed,  after  being  valiantly  pursued  around 
the  house,  out  of  the  front  gate  (where  one 
stuck,  and  got  through  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty), and  for  a quarter  of  a mile  down  the 
street.  In  the  course  of  the  rout  Keturah 
tripped  on  her  dress  only  six  times,  and  fell 
flat  but  four.  One  pleasing  little  incident 
gave  delightful  variety  to  the  scene.  A par- 
ticularly frisky  and  clover-loving  white  cow, 
whose  heart  yearned  after  the  apples  of  Sodom, 
'turned  about  in  the  road  without  any  warning 
whatever  and  showed  fight.  Keturah  adopted 
a sudden  resolution  to  return  home  “across 
lots,”  and  climbed  the  nearest  stone-wall  with  * 
considerable  empressement.  Exactly  half-way 
over  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  gasping 
among  the  low-hanging  boughs  of  a butternut- 
tree,  where  she  hung  like  Absalom  of  old,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  She  would  like  to 
state  in  this  connection  that  she  always  had 
too  much  vanity  to  wear  a waterfall;  so  she 
still  retains  a portion  of  her  original  hair. 

However,  she  returned  victorious  over  the  si- 
lent dew-laden  fields  and  down  into  the  garden 
paths,  where  she  paced  for  two  hours  back  and 
forth  among  the  aromatic  perfumes  of  the  great 
yellow  June  lilies.  There  might  have  been  a 
bit  of  poetry  in  it  under  other  circumstances, 
but  Keturah  was  not  poetically  inclined  on  that 
occasion.  The  events  of  the  night  had  so  roused 
her  soul  within  her  that  exercise  unto  exhaus- 
tion was  her  sole  remaining  hope  of  sleep. 

At  about  two  o’clock  she  crawled  faintly  up 
stairs  again,  and  had  just  fallen  asleep  with  her 
head  on  the  window-sill,  when  a wandering  dog 
had  to  come  directly  under  the  window,  and 
sit  there  and  bark  for  half  an  hour  at  a rake- 
handle. 

Keturah  made  no  other  effort  to  fight  her  des- 
tiny. Determined  to  meet  it  heroically,  she 
put  a chair  precisely  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  sat  up  straight  in  it,  till  she  heard  the  birds 
sing.  Somewhere  about  that  epoch  she  fell 
into  a doze  with  one  eye  open,  when  a terrific 
peal'  of  thunder  started  her  to  her  feet.  It  was 
Patsy  knocking  at  the  door  to  announce  that 
her  breakfast  was  cold. 

In  the  ghastly  condition  of  the  following  day 
the  story  was  finished  and  sent  off.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  patient  and  long-endnring 
Editor  ventured  mildly  to  suggest,  that  when,  by 
a thrilling  and  horrible  mischance,  Seraphina’s 
lovely  hand  came  between  a log  of  wood  and 
the  fell  force  of  Theodore’s  hatchet  the  result 
might  have  been  more  disastrous  than  the  loss 
of  a finger-nail.  Alas!  even  his  editorial  om- 
niscience did  not  know — how  could  it  ? — the  sto- 
ry of  that  night.  Keturah  forgave  him. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  Miss 
Humdrum  appeared  promptly  at  eight  o’clock 
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the  next  morning,  with  her  handkerchief  at  her 
eyes. 

“ My  Star-spangled  Banner,  my  nearest  and 
my  dearest,  has  met  with  her  decease,  Ketury.” 

“ Indeed ! How  very  sad ! ” 

“ Yes.  She  has  met  with  her  decease.  Un- 
der very  peculiar  circumstances,  Ketury.” 

“Oh!”  said  Keturah,  hunting  for  her  own 
handkerchief;  finding  three  in  her  pocket,  she 
brought  them  ail  into  requisition. 

“ And  I feel  it  my  duty  to  inquire,”’  says  Miss 
Humdrum,  “whether  it  may  happen  that  you 
know  any  thing  about  the  event,  Ketury.” 

“I?”  said  Keturah,  weeping,  “I  didn’t  know 
she  was  dead  even ! Dear  Miss  Humdrum,  you 
are  indeed  afflicted.” 

“But  I feel  compelled  to  say,”  pursued  Miss 
Humdrum  eying  this  wretched  hypocrite  se- 
verely, “ that  my  girl  Jemimy  did  hear  somebody 
fire  a gun  or  a cannon  or  something,  out  in  your 
garden  last  night,  and  she  scar’t  out  of  her  wits, 
and  my  poor  cat  found  cold  under  the  hogshead 
this  morning,  Ketury.” 

“ Miss  Humdrum,”  said  Keturah,  “ I can  not 
in  justice  to  myself  answer  such  insinuations, 
further  than  to  say  that  Amram  never  allows  the 
gun  to  go  out  of  his  own  room.  The  cannon 
we  keep  in  the  cellar.” 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Humdrum,  with  horrible 
suspicion  in  her  eyes.  “Well,  I hope  you  haven't 
it  on  your  conscience,  I’m  sure.  Good-mom- 
ing. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  Keturah ’s  life  to 
see  a burglar.  The  second  of  the  memorable 
nights  referred  to  crowned  this  ambition  by  not 
only  one  burglar  but  two.  She  it  was  who  dis- 
covered them,  she  who  frightened  them  away, 
and  nobody  but  she  ever  saw  them.  She  con- 
fesses to  a natural  and  unconquerable  pride  in 
them.  It  came  about  on  this  wise : 

It  was  one  of  Iveturah’s  wide-awake  nights, 
and  she  had  been  wandering  off  into  the  fields 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  where  it  was  safe  and 
still.  There  is,  by-the-way,  a peculiar  awe  in 
the  utterdiush  of  the  earliest  morning  hours,  of 
which  no  one  can  know  who  has  not  familiar- 
ized himself  with  it  in  all  its  moods.  A solitary 
walk  in  a solitary  place,  with  the  great  world 
sleeping  about  you,  and  the  great  skies  throbbing 
above  you,  and  the  long  unrest  of  the  panting 
summer  night,  fading  into  the  cool  of  dews,  and 
pure  gray  dawns,  has  in  it  something  of  what 
Mr.  Robertson  calls  “God’s  silence.” 

Once,  on  one  of  these  lonely  rambles,  Ketu- 
rah  found  away  in  the  fields,  under  the  shadow 
of  an  old  stone-wall,  a baby’s  grave.  It  had  no 
head-stone  to  tell  its  story,  and  the  weeds  and 
brambles  of  many  years  had  overgrown  it.  Ko- 
turah  is  not  of  a romantic  disposition,  especially 
on  her  midnight  tramps,  but  she  sat  down  by 
the  little  nameless  thing,  and  looked  from  it  to 
the  arch  of  eternal  stars  that  summer  and  win- 
ter, seed-time  and  harvest,  kept  steadfast  watch 
over  it,  and  was  very  still. 

It  is  one  of  the  standing  grievances  of  her 
life  that  Amram,  while  never  taking  the  trouble 


to  go  and  look,  insists  upon  it  that  was  nothing 
but  somebody’s  pet  dog.  She  knows  better. 

On  this  particular  night,  Keturah,  in  coming 
up  from  the  garden  to  return  to  the  house,  had 
a dim  impression  that  something  crossed  the 
walk  in  front  of  her,  and  disappeared  among  the 
rustling  trees.  The  impression  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  keep  her  sitting  up  for  half  an  hour  at 
her  window,  under  the  feeling  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  was  worth  a pound  of  cure.  She  has 
indeed  been  asked  why  she  did  not  reconnoitre 
the  rustling  trees  upon  the  spot.  She  considers 
that  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  poor  stroke 
of  policy,  and  of  an  impolitic  thing  Keturah  is 
not  capable.  She  sees  far  and  plans  deep. 
Supposing  she  had  gone  and  been  shot  through 
the  head,  where  would  have  been  the  fun  of  her 
burglars  ? To  yield  a life-long  aspiration  at  the 
very  moment  that  it  is  within  grasp  was  too  mnch 
to  ask,  even  of  Keturah. 

Words  can  not  describe  the  sensations  of  the 
moment,  when  that  half-hour  was  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  two  stealthy,  cat-like  figures,  creep- 
ing out  from  among  the  trees.  A tall  man  and 
a little  man,  and  both  with  very  unbanditti-like 
straw-hats  on. 

Now  if  Keturah  has  a horror  in  this  world,  it 
is  that  delicate  play  of  the  emotions  commonly 
known  as  “woman’s  nonsense.”  And  there- 
fore did  she  sit  still  for  three  mortal  minutes, 
with  her  burglars  making  tracks  for  the  kitchen 
window  under  her  very  eyes,  in  order  to  prove 
to  herself  and  an  incredulous  public,  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt  or  suspicion,  that  they  were 
robbers  and  not  dreams ; actual  flesh  and  blood, 
not  nightmares;  unmistakable  hats  and  coats, 
in  a place  where  hats  and  coats  ought  not  to  be, 
not  clothes-lines  and  pumps.  She  tried  hard  to 
make  Amram  and  the  Paterfamilias  out  of  them. 
Who  knew  but  they  also,  by  some  unheard-of 
revolution  in  all  the  laws  of  nature,  were  on  an 
exploring  expedition  after  truant  sleep?  She 
struggled  manfully  after  the  conviction  that  they 
were  innocent  and  unimpeachable  neighbors, 
cutting  the  short  way  home  across  the  fields 
from  some  remarkably  late  prayer-meeting.  She 
agonized  after  the  belief  that  they  were  two  of 
Patsy’s  sweet-hearts,  come  for  the  commendable 
purpose  of  serenading  her. 

In  fact,  they  were  almost  in  the  house  before 
this  remarkable  female  was  prepared  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  her  own  senses. 

But  when  suspense  gloomed  into  certainty, 
Keturah  is  happy  to  say  that  she  was  grandly 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  slammed  open  her 
blinds  with  an  emphasis,  and  lighted  her  lamp 
with  a burnt  match. 

The  men  jumped,  and  dodged,  and  ran,  and 
hid  behind  the  trees,  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner of  burglars,  who  flee  when  no  woman  pur- 
sueth  ; and  Keturah,  being  of  far  too  generous  a 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  capture 
unshared,  lost  no  time  in  hammering  at  Amram’s 
door. 

“ Amram !” 

No  answer 
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“Amram!” 

Silence. 

“Am -ram.'” 

“ Oh ! Ugh ! Who—” 

Silence  again. 

“ Amram,  wake  up ! Come  out  here — quick ! ” 

‘ * O-o-oh,  yes.  Who’s  there  ?” 

U J » 

“I?” 

“ Keturah.” 

“ Keturah  ?” 

“Amram,  be  quick,  or  we  shall  all  have  our 
throats  cut ! There  are  some  men  in  the  gar- 
den.” 

“Hey?” 

“ Men  in  the  garden !” 

“Men?” 

“In  the  garden!" 

“Garden  ?” 

Keturah  can  bear  a great  deal,  but  there  comes 
a limit  even  to  her  proverbial  patience.  She 
burst  open  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  is 
under  the  impression  that  Amram  received  a 
shaking  such  as  even  his  tender  youth  was  a 
stranger  to.  It  effectually  woke  him  to  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  to  the  gasping  and  partic- 
ularly senseless  remark,  “What  on  earth  was 
she  wringing  his  neck  for?”  As  if  he  mightn’t 
have  known ! She  has  the  satisfaction  of  remem- 
bering that  he  was  asked  in  return,  “Did  he  ex- 
pect a solitary  unprotected  female  to  keep  all  his 
murderers  away  from  him,  as  well  as  those  wolves 
she  drove  off  the  other  night  ?” 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in 
tender  words,  and  before  a woman  could  have 
winked  Amram  made  his  appearance  dressed 
and  armed  and  sarcastically  incredulous.  Ko- 
turah  grasped  the  pistol,  and  followed  him  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Stay  in  the  house  and  hold 
the  light?  Catch  her!  She  would  take  the 
light  with  her,  and  the  house  too,  if  necessary, 
but  she  would  bo  in  at  the  death. 

She  wishes  Mr.  Darley  were  on  hand,  to  im- 
mortalize the  picture  they  made,  scouring  the 
premises  after  those  exceedingly  disobliging  bur- 
glars— esj>ccially  Keturah,  in  the  green  wrapper, 
with  her  hair  rolled  all  up  in  a huge  knob  on 
top  of  her  head,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way,  and 
her  pistol  held  out  at  arm’s-length,  pointed,  fal- 
teringlv,  directly  at  the  stars.  She  will  inform 
the  reader  confidentially — tell  it  not  in  Gath — of 
a humiliating  discovery  she  made  exactly  four 
weeks  afterward,  and  which  she  has  never  before 
imparted  to  a human  creature — it  wasn’t  loaded. 

Well ; they  peered  behind  every  door,  they 
glared  into  every  shadow,  they  squeezed  into 
every  crack,  they  dashed  into  every  corner,  they 
listened  at  every  cranny  and  crevice,  step  and 
turn.  But  not  a burglar ! Of  course  not.  A 
regiment  might  have  run  away  while  Amram 
was  waking  up. 

Keturah  thinks  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
this  hopeful  person  dared  to  suggest  and  dares 
to  maintain  that  it  was  cats  ! The  insult  is  ren- 
dered more  glaring  by  the  fact  that  Amram  is 
nothing  but  a Sophomore  in  Yale  College. 


But  she  muBt  draw  the  story  of  her  afflictions 
to  a close.  And  lest  her 4 4 solid”  reader’s  eyes  re- 
ject the  rambling  recital  as  utterly  unworthy  the 
honor  of  their  notice,  she  is  tempted  to  whittle  it 
down  to  a moral  before  saying  farewell.  For 
you  must  know  that  Keturah  has  learned  several 
things  from  her  mournful  experience. 

1.  That  every  individual  of  her  acquaintance, 
male  and  female,  aged  and  youthful,  orthodox 
and  heretical,  who  sleeps  regularly  nine  hours 
out  of  the  twenty -four,  has  his  or  her  own  es- 
pecial specimen  recipe  of  a “ perfectly  harmless 
anodyne”  to  offer,  with  advice  thrown  in. 

2.  That  nothing  ever  yet  put  her  to  sleep  but 
a merciful  Providence. 

3.  A great  respect  for  Job. 

4.  That  the  notion  commonly  and  conscien- 
tiously received  by  very  excellent  people,  that 
wakeful  nights  can  and  should  be  spent  in  pray- 
er, religious  meditation,  and  general  spiritual 
growth,  is  all  they  know  about  it.  Hours  of  the 
extremest  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion,  when 
every  nerve  is  quivering  as  if  laid  bare,  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain  burning  and  whirling  to  ag- 
ony, with  the  reins  of  control  let  loose  on  every 
evil  and  every  senseless  thought,  are  not  the 
times  most  likely  to  be  chosen  for  the  purest 
communion  with  God.  To  be  sure,  King  David 
“ remembered  Him  upon  his  bed,  and  meditated 
upon  Him  in  the  night-w’atches.”  Keturah  does 
not  undertake  to  contradict  Scripture,  but  she 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  David  was  either 
a very  good  man,  or  he  didn’t  lie  awake  very 
often. 

But,  over  and  above  all,  haec  fabula  docet: 

5.  That  people  who  can  sleep  when  they  want 
to  should  keep  Thanksgiving  every  day  in  the 
year. 


LONGWOOD.  * 

“ QISTER  LOU,  where  are  you?” 

O “In  the  garret,  Kate;  HI  come  down 
directly.” 

“No,  don’t.  I want  to  come  up  there.”  And 
she  came, 

“Now  tell  mo  what  you  are  doing  among 
these  old  books,”  as  she  seatod  herself  on  a pile 
made  up  of  the  Spectator , the  Rambler,  and  oth- 
ers of  that  ilk. 

“Only  arranging  them,  to  save  aunt  Edith 
the  trouble.”  All  these  volumes  of  the  Bfock- 
wood  and  the  Metropolitan  I shall  take  down  to 
the  book-shelves  in  the  hall.  Helen  asked  for 
some  of  them  this  morning.  The  dear  old 
books ! they  have  been  meat  and  drink  to  us, 
Kate.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Kate ; “ I love  them  one  and  all 
and  entirely ; old  marble-paper  covers  and  all. 
But  see  what  I have  brought  for  yon,  Lou ! ” And 
she  unfolded  and  held  up  before  my  delighted 
eyes  a copy  of  Uhland. 

“ Oh,  Kate ! is  that  for  me  ? I am  so  glad ! 
But,  Kate,  dear,  it  rau6t  have  cost  you  a great 
deal.” 

“No;  it  was  not  expensive, ’’said  Kate.  “I 
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was  in  Washington  Street,  and  I came  to  one  of 
those  places  I never  can  go  by  without  stopping — 
one  of  those  book-stalls,  the  volumes  all  marked 
twenty-five  cents  each.  Miss  Emerson  was  with 
me;  she  bought  lots  of  odd  volumes  of  Jean 
Paul.  And  there  was  this  Uhland,  and  I seized 
on  it  for  you.  We  were  at  Chickering’s  that 
morning.  Oh,  Lou ! when  my  ship  comes  in 
you  shall  never  again  play  those  sonatas  on  that 
poor  little  old  Broadwood.  You  shall  have  the 
very  sweetest-toned  Chickering,  with  the  dark- 
est rosewood  and  the  whitest  ivory  in  the  whole 
world.” 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  pleasant  if  that  ship  of  yours 
should  come,  Kate  ?” 

“You  see  it  is  stopping  here  and  there  and 
every  where  to  take  in  freight,  sister  Lou. 
Spices  and  fruits,  and  silks  and  pearls;  and, 
while  I am  about  it,  gold-dust  and  diamonds 
and  rubies.” 

“ You  would  like  to  be  rich,  Kate?” 

1 1 Then  old  Mr.  Colfax  should  never  wear  that 
rusty  over-coat*  more.  His  wife,  dear  old  Mrs. 
Colfax,  should  have  a new  black  silk  gown  stiff 
with  richness.  The  parlor  should  have  a now 
carpet,  real  Brussels^  wood-color  and  crimson. 
In  the  house  should  be  a furnace,  and  in  the 
cellar  unlimited  fuel.  A new  fence  around  the 
garden — ” 

“Kate,  come  down  and  finish  the  ironing 
while  the  irons  are  hot.”  This  from  Helen  be- 
low. 

“ Au  revoiry  me s chateaux . Coming,  Lady 
Helen.”  And  presently  I heard  ringing  out 
“Logie  o*  Buchan.”  What  a rich,  clear  voice 
it  was ! reaching  without  effort  the  highest  tones 
of  that  sweet  old  melody.  I had  heard  it  till  it 
was  familiar  as  summer  rain,  yet  I stopped  and 
listened.  The  house,  I thought,. would  never 
be  very  lonely  for  aunt  Edith  and  Helen,  with 
Kate  in  it.  I finished  my  work  and  then  the 
tea-bell  rang. 

There  were  four  ofHis  at  table ; aunt  Edith 
at  the  head,  Helen  opposite  her,  and  Grace  and 
I at  the  sides.  We  always  had  tea  in  the  library, 
because  the  windows  were  so  pie;  ^ant — looking 
down  the  green  slope  to  the  Ashuclot,  and  be- 
yond that  to  the  West  Mountain. 

We  were  cheerful  that  evening,  though  we 
knew  it  would  be  long  before  we  should  all  meet 
there  again.  I was  going  away,  not  very  far, 
however,  and  if  it  were  needful  I could  come 
home  on  short  notice.  It  was  my  free  choice ; 
I was  glad,  thankful  to  go.  Many  a comfort 
would  reach  the  dear  old  home  through  this  ab- 
sence of  mine. 

“ It  is  coffee  to-night,  ” said  aunt  Edith.  She 
had  a particular  liking  for  that  beverage ; and 
yet,  despite  onr  protestations,  had  resolutely  re- 
linquished it  since  the  hard  times  came  on.  It 
was  of  no  use  that  we  all  made  the  most  of  our 
own  predilection  for  it.  She  persistently  af- 
firmed that  it  was  an  extravagance,  and  would 
permit  its  use  only  on  especial  occasions. 

“Now  it  is  distinctly  understood,”  began 
Kate,  “ that  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
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there  is  to  be  read  at  this  tea-table  a letter  from 
Lou.  It  is  to  be  minutely  circumstantial,  a real 
Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder.  Is  it  agreed  ?” 

“It  is  agreed,”  I answered.  “You  will  be 
spared  no  details.  I have  never  had  a chance 
to  write  as  many  letters  os  I liked.  I have  made 
extensive  investments  in  paper  and  envelopes, 
and  I have  never  yet  tried  a pen  which  wrote  as 
fast  as  my  new  one,  aunt  Edith’s  pretty  gift.” 

Dear  aunt  Edith ; how  little  we  motherless 
girls  had  known  the  want  of  kindness!  She 
had  been  to  us  father  and  mother  both. 

After  tea  I finished  my  packing,  and  thought 
the  while  how  much  I should  miss  Kate’s  lilting. 
She  had  caught  up  “Wandering  Willie;”  but, 
finding  it  a little  too  sad  for  that  particular  even- 
ing, dashed  away  instead  into  “ The  Braes  of 
Balquither.” 

There  was  a ring  at  the  door.  It  was  old  Mr. 
Colfax,  our  clergyman ; he  had  come  with  his 
wife  to  bid  me  good-by. 

“ Louise,”  said  Mr.  Colfax,  “I have  met  Miss 
Thorndyke,  of  Longwood,  and  you  will  find  her 
a gentlewoman.” 

“ That  is  pleasant,”  I replied ; “I  thought  so 
from  her  letters.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  went  on.  “I  once  offered  her 
my  seat  in  the  cars,  and  not  only  she  thanked 
me,  but  she  would  not  take  it  at  all  till  she  saw 
me  provided  with  another.  Yes,  she  is  a gen- 
tlewoman.” 

“ When  I am  traveling  in  the  cars,  if  any  one 
offers  me  a scat  I will  remember  what  you  have 
told  me  of  Miss  Thorndyke,”  said  I. 

“ I dare  say  you  will,  my  dear,”  he  replied. 
“I  hope  you  will.  Courtesy  is  like  charity,  in 
that  it  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  * Be  courte- 
ous that,  you  know,  is  a Scripture  injunction.” 

“Louise,”  said  Mrs.  Colfax,  “ I hope  you  will 
not  learn  to  love  the  new  home  better  than  the 
old.  Young  persons  are  fond  of  change.  I 
should  bo  sorry  if  you  left  off  caring  most  for 
home.  I don’t  believe  you  will,  my  dear.  I do 
not  really  think  there  is  danger  of  that.” 

I thought  there  was  little  danger  of  that.  I 
loved  so  well  the  dear  old  house,  every  nook  and 
corner.  I loved  every  branch  of  the  elms  and 
maples  that  were  grouped  around  it— trees  that 
grandfather  Reid  had  set  out  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Especially  I loved  the  tall,  fra- 
grant pines,  that  sang  at  my  window  their  low, 
sweet  song  all  through  the  summer  nights. 
They  had  sung  me  to  sleep  ever  since  I could 
remember.  I went  to  the  gate  with  our  old 
friends,  and  as  I came  up  the  walk  again  I^vas 
sure  I could  never  in  the  world  so  entirely  love 
another  place,  and  I thanked  Heaven  from  a full 
heart  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  exchange  a year 
or  two  of  my  life  for  the  means  of  retaining  the 
homestead. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  We 
went  to  bed  early  that  night,  because  we  must 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  by  dint  of  lying 
still,  that  I might  not  hinder  Kate  from  sleeping, 
I myself  lapsed  away  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

A shaft  of  sunlight  shot  directly  into  my  face 
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awoke  mo.  There  was  only  just  time  for  break- 
fast, when  Tim  Evans  appeared  at  the  gate  with 
the  rockaway  which  was  to  convey  myself  and 
my  belongings  to  the  railway  station  a mile  dis- 
tant. Farewells  were  cheerily  spoken,  Kate’s  wet 
with  a few  flashing  tears,  and  I was  on  my  way. 

A drive  through  resinous  pine  woods,  a rapid 
transit  over  some  scores  of  miles  by  railway,  a 
noisy  city  station,  the  clattering  of  vehicles  over 
paved  streets,  cars  again,  at  the  terminus  a car- 
riage waiting,  and  then  another  drive  of  half  a 
mile,  and  I was  at  Miss  Thorndyke's  at  Long- 
wood. 

A carriage-way,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a 
well-kept  hedge,  and  on  the  other  by  a lawn 
green  as  emerald,  led  to  the  door.  The  house 
was  of  that  soft,  neutral  tint,  so  prevalent  among 
the  better  class  of  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  A veranda  surrounded  it,  draped  with 
a vine  whoso  delicate  green  sprays  drooped  to- 
ward great  vases  of  scarlet  bloom.  * 

Three  ladies  were  sitting  on  the  veranda,  and 
one  of  them  came  to  meet  me  as  I ascended  the 
steps.  This  was  Miss  Thorndyke,  and  I remem- 
bered what  I had  heard  of  her,  for  her  friendly 
manner  made  me  directly  feel  at  ease.  Of  the 
other  ladies  the  elder  was  Miss  Winthrop,  "and 
the  younger  Mrs.  Darussy.  Miss  Thorndyke 
was  a person  no  longer  very  young,  and  not  care- 
ful to  seem  young.  I thought  her  handsome. 
She  was  dark,  with  black  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
and  a great  deal  of  soft-looking  hair  already 
threaded  with  grey,  which  she  wore  in  a style 
that  exactly  suited  her  face.  # She  was  not  tall, 
yet  she  appeared  so,  because  her  figure  was  so 
slight  and  erect.  She  wore  a black  silk  dress, 
with  snowy  lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  Her 
only  ornament  was  a pin  which  fastened  her  col- 
lar, a ruby  set  round  with  great  pearls. 

Miss  Winthrop  had  a pure,  sweet  look,  as  if 
nothing  unclean  could  approach  her.  She  was 
older  than  Miss  Thorndyke,  but  her  smooth 
chestnut  hair  had  not  a thrpad  of  gray.  Her 
forehead  was  white  and  calm,  and  from  beneath 
it  looked  out  two  clear  brown  eyes,  at  once  pen- 
etrating and  frank,  and  her  voice  in  speaking 
was  particularly  cheery  and  cordial. 

Mrs.  Darussy  impressed  me  at  the  first  glance 
as  a beautiful  woman  charmingly  dressed.  She 
wore  that  evening  a sea-green  silken  tissue  spot- 
ted with  silver.  In  her  really  magnificent  dark 
hair  we  o some  drooping  clusters  of  delicate 
white  flowers.  I do  not  even  now  know  the  color 
of  her  eyes ; they  looked  sometimes  blue,  some- 
times dark-gray.  The  eyebrows  straight  and 
narrow,  and  the  long  curving  lashes  were  black. 
She  was  very  white,  with  only  the  faintest  tinge 
of  color  on  her  checks,  and  this  just  match- 
ing, I thought,  the  bands  of  pink  coral  around 
her  neck  and  arms.  The  bracelets  kept  slip- 
ping down,  and  when  she  pushed  them  back 
you  saw  how  lovely  the  arms  were,  and  how 
much  fairer  than  the  profusion  of  white  lace 
which  floated  around  them.  She  moved  with 
grace  and  spoke  in  well-bred  tones ; and  some- 
thing in  her  demeanor  suggested  to  mo  the 


idea  that  the  world  in  which  she  lived  was  dif- 
ferent from  mine. 

Meantime  my  luggage  had  disappeared,  and 
Miss  Winthrop,  offering  to  show  me  to  my  rooms, 
preceded  me  up  a long  flight  of  stairs,  then 
through  a wide  hall  with  a recessed  w indow  at 
one  end,  in  itself  a little  conservatory,  while 
from  the  opposite  direction  the  light  came 
through  panes  which  transmuted  it  into  floods 
of  rich  coloring.  On  the  right  of  the  bay-win- 
dow was  the  chamber  assigned  to  me.  It  was 
a pleasant  room,  and  as  I caught  the  view  from 
an  open  casement  before  me  I was  arrested  with 
delighted  surprise.  Presently  Miss  Winthrop, 
opening  a door  into  a closet  large  enough  for 
half-a-dozen  wardrobes  like  mine,  showed  me 
my  trunks  already  placed  there,  and  saying  that 
the  hour  for  tea  was  seven  o’clock,  left  me  alone. 

Certainly  I had  never  seen  a more  attractive 
apartment.  The  furniture  was  faultlessly  pret- 
ty and  well-arranged.  The  soft-tinted  walls 
were  hung  witli  engravings ; the  carpet  was  like 
the  mossy  floor  of  a forest  scattered  over  with 
bright  and  delicate  wild  flowers,  sprays  of  par- 
tridge-vine and  ferns  and  vivid-hued  berries. 
A glass  of  fragrant  violets  stood  on  a little  work- 
table, and  on  the  mantle-shelf  was  a charming 
little  clock,  with  a vase  on  either  side  full  of 
blue-fringed  gentian  and  maiden-lmir. 

But  at  first  I did  not  much  regard  any  thing 
except  the  window.  This,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  floor,  opened  entirely  so  that  the  whole 
frame  was  one  undivided  space,  and  thus,  twined 
around  with  abundant  tracery  of  foliage  from 
the  ivy  outside,  it  made  a lovely  frame  for  a 
lovely  picture.  The  lawn,  intensified  in  color 
by  the  sunset  light,  and  broken  here  and  there 
with  darker  thickets  of  shrubs,  sloped  to  a sheet 
of  shining  waiter.  A fairy  boat-house  termina- 
ted a narrow  pier  extending  a little  way  from 
the  shore.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  wa- 
ter a forest  of  trees  climbed  one  above  another  to 
a rock-crowned  summit.  One  single  edifice, 
with  graceful  white  towers,  looked  from  its  fast- 
ness above.  Over  all — for  the  asj  ect  was  west- 
ward— in  a sky  of  palest  greeu  were  burning 
red  sunset  clouds. 

While  I sat  and  looked  and  thought  that  I 
could  never  look  enough,  the  clock  on  the  nmn- 
tle-picce  chimed  out  into  the  already  dusk  si- 
lence seven  silvery  sounds,  and  before  the  last 
had  ceased  I heard  the  summons  to  tea. 

Miss  Winthrop  met  me  on  the  stairs  and  led 
me  to  the  table.  There  were  two  or  three  ladies 
besides  those  whom  I had  already  seen,  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen.  Miss  Thorndyke  sat  at  the  table 
and  poured  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate.  There  was 
no  formal  gathering  around,  but  all  stood  in 
groups  or  sat  at  pleasure;  and  the  gentlemen 
served  the  ladies  and  themselves.  The  sounds 
of  talking  and  laughter  were  pleasant  to  hear, 
and  every  thing  was  pleasant  to  see,  and  I sat 
by  Miss  Thorndyke  and  looked  and  listcucd. 

After  tea  every  one  went  into  the  parlor,  or 
else,  the  evening  being  warm,  outside  on  the  ve- 
randa. The  window-curtains  were  raised,  the 
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blinds  shut  but  turned,  so  that,  as  I walked  up 
and  down  the  veranda  with  ^liss  Winthrop,  I 
could  plainly  see  and  distinctly  hear  the  gay, 
graceful  groups  within.  Some  one  asked  for 
music,  and  a young  lady  played  a fantasia  with 
a good  deal  of  sound  and  very  marked  rhythm, 
and  afterward  accompanied  herself  in  a song 
much  in  the  same  style.  We  stood  still  and 
listened.  Then  the  young  lady  crossed  the  room 
to  the  further  end,  where  sat  Mrs.  Darussy.  I 
wondered  if  this  lady  knew  what  a superb  picture 
she  was  in  that  dark  crimson  chair — her  cheek 
resting  on  her  hand  and  the  lace  drapery  partly 
/ fallen  back  from  her  wrist  and  arm,  so  revealing 
their  perfect  shape  and  pure,  pale,  flesh  tint. 
Her  eyes  were  bertf  downward,  and  the  long 
fringes  rested  on  her  cheeks,  whose  tinge  of  pink 
was  fainter  than  by  daylight.  I remembered 
what  I had  somewhere  read,  that  paleness  spir- 
itualizes a woman's  beauty,  and  I thought  it  true. 
No  flush  of  health,  I believed,  could  be  so  fair 
as  that  pallor.  They  were  asking  her  to  sing. 
So  she  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  as  she  drew 
her  hands  over  the  keys  in  a soft,  low  prelude 
every  thing  else  was  perfectly  stilled. 

Now,  before  she  had  begun  to  sing,  two  gen- 
tlemen came  silently  in  at  the  door — that  is,  as 
silently  as  gentlemen  can — and  over  Mrs.  Da- 
russy’s  face  passed  a swift,  singular  expression. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  she  knew ; for  as  he  drew 
near  and  leaned  against  the  window-frame  she 
slightly  bowed  her  head  in  recognition.  I after- 
ward heard  Miss  Thomdyke  address  him  as  Mr. 
Falkner.  The  other,  who  remained  near  the 
door,  was  Dr.  Davidson. 

Every  body  listened  while  Mrs.  Darussy  sang ; 
first  something  sweet  and  strange,  of  which  I 
could  not  comprehend  a word,  and  afterward, 
with  exquisite  skill  and  pathos,  the  Scottish  bal- 
lad, “ Auld  Robin  Gray.”  When  she  had  fin- 
ished no  one  seemed  to  care  for  any  other  music. 

The  evening,  as  I have  said,  was  warm,  and  it 
grew  oppressive,  so  that  the  window-blinds  were 
thrown  open  for  air.  Miss  Winthrop  and  I sat 
on  the  window-seat  and  watched  the  groups 
gathering,  breaking,  and  forming  anew;  and  I 
saw  that  Mr.  Falkner  remained  constantly  near 
Mrs.  Darussy.  But  if  his  aim  were  to  draw  that 
lady  into  conversation  it  was  unsuccessful,  for 
she  spoke  so  little  that  I took  it  upon  myself  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  that  she  could  not  or 
would  not  talk. 

At  length  Dr.  Davidson  announced  an  im- 
pending thunder-storm.  The  guests  separated, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  went  to  bed. 

But  first  I sat  by  my  beautiful  window  and 
looked  out  at  the  lightning.  The  white  towers 
over  the  water  alternately  gleamed  forth  and 
• darkened  back  into  blackness.  By-and-by  a 
clear,  steady  light  shone  from  the  window  far- 
thest to  the  right.  I grew  tired  and  sleepy  and 
watched  no  more.  I went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
myself  in  Holyrood  Palace,  listening  to  the  wily 
Dame  Heron's  music,  only  King  James  was  Mr. 
Falkner,  and  the  wily  lady  Mrs.  Darussy. 

But  when  the  storm  came  nearer,  and  the 


heavy  thunder,  peal  after  peal,  shook  the  house, 
to  sleep  was  impos^ble.  In  an  interval  of  si- 
lence there  came  a knock  at  my  chamber-door, 
and  I opened  it  to  find  Mrs.  Darussy  standing 
there,  a lamp  in  her  hand,  her  dark  hair  falling 
all  around  her  almost  to  her  feet,  and  her  great, 
luminous  eyes  wide  ‘open.  In  her  white  night- 
gown, with  little  bare  feet,  she  looked  just  like 
a child. 

“I  am  afraid  of  the  lightning,”  said  she; 
“your  room  is  the  nearest — may  I come  in?” 

Now  I have  always  loved  and  never  feared 
the  lightning.  And  if  terror  is  contagious,  so 
is  its  absence.  Presently,  when  she  had  lain 
a while  with  my  arm  around  her,  she  stopped 
shivering  and  lay  quite  still. 

u Have  you  sisters,  Mrs.  Darussy  ?”  I asked. 

“No,  none,”  she  answered;  “I  never  had 
one.”  v 

A minute  or  two  afterward  I felt,  but  did 
not  hear,  two  or  three  little  sobs.  I was  sor- 
ry that  I had  questioned  her.  My  heart  all 
at  once  felt  full  of  love  and  pity  for  her.  Not 
for  the  beautiful,  nonchalant  lady,  but  for  her 
who,  afraid  of  the  lightning,  had  crept  to  my 
room,  and  who,  in  saying  that  she  had  no  sis- 
ters, had  sobbed,  as  if  that  had  called  to  mind 
some  great  sorrow. 

At  last  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  from 
her  regular  breathing  I thought  that  she  was 
asleep.  I slept  myself,  and  soundly,  for  when 
I awoke  in  the  morning  I was  alone. 

Breakfast  was  at  nine.  I had  been  a long 
time  up,  for  at  home  we  kept  early  hours.  Mrs. 
Darussy  was  not  at  table,  and  Miss  Thorndyke 
sent  a bowl  of  chocolate  to  her  room. 

After  breakfast  I was  inducted  into  office. 

Miss  Thorndyke  took  me  up  stairs  to  a room — 
to  a chamber  opposite  my  own.  This  room  had 
a large  oriel  window  on  the  south  side ; in  the 
recess  was  a writing-table  covered  with  books 
and  papers.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
pictures,  maps,  and  some  book-shelves.  India 
matting  covered  the  floor,  and  opposite  the  ori- 
el was  a little  white-curtained  bed. 

“This  is  my  study,”  said  Miss  Thorndyke; 

“it  is  the  quietest  room  in  the  house.”  And 
assigning  to  me  my  employment,  she  left  me. 

It  was  no  difficult  task  that  lay  before  me.  It 
was  to  make  a translation  into  English  of  a Ger- 
man work,  simple  in  style  and  easy  tq  under- 
stand. Dictionary  and  grammar  were  before 
me  for  the  solution  of  difficulties,  and  I was 
soon  at  work. 

I grew  so  absorbed  in  my  occupation,  eager 
as  I was  to  accomplish  it  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity and  to  Miss  Thorndyke’s  acceptance,  that  I 
was  not  aware  how  rapidly  the  time  was  pass- 
ing. When  I had  covered  a few  sheets  Miss 
Thorndyke  came  in,  and  seating  herself  at  the 
table,  looked  carefully  over  all  that  I had  done. 

Then,  avowing  herself  satisfied,  she  told  me  that 
study-hours  were  over,  that  it  was  already  half 
past  one,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  dinner- 
time. 

Mrs.  Darussy  was  at  dinner.  She  gave  me 
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one  quick,  bright  smile,  but  though  the  storm 
was  talked  about  she  said,  nothing  of  having 
gone  to  my  room  until  afterward,  when  I met 
her  alone  in  the  hall ; then  she  thanked  me  with 
a pretty,  gracious  eagerness.  And  then  I be- 
gan to  see  in  Mrs.  Darossy  two  separate  per- 
sons—one  elegant,  cool,  well-bred,  impassive; 
the  other  impetuous,  affectionate,  child-like, 
lovely.  And  it  pleased  me  to  watch  this  inner 
nature  gleaming*  through  its  coverings,  like  & 
flame  within  a beautiful  vase. 

After  dinner  I went  to  resume  my  woik, 
but  Miss  Thomdyke  said  that  four  hours  were 
enough  of  writing,  and  with  great  kindness 
made  me  understand  that  my  position  with 
her  was  to  be  that  of  a guest  in  a friend  s 
house,  and  that  the  more  I would  feel  myself 
really  at  home  the  more  she  would  be  satis- 
fied. 

I found  it  to  be  a way  of  the  house  that  each 
person  disposed  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
hours  at  pleasure,  independently  of  the  rest. 
On  pleasant  days  all  who  liked  went  out  to 
walk  or  to  ride,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  read 
or  worked,  alone  or  with  others,  just  as  it 
chanced.  In  fact  there  was  just  as  much 
freedom  in  this  respect  as  in  our  own  home 
in  Keene.  In  the  evening  all  were  gathered 
in  the  parlor.  Often  there  were  guests,  and 
these  frequently  from  town — for  Longwood  was 
not  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  station,  and 
there  were  trains  every  two  hours. 

A few  weeks  after  I came  to  my  new  homo 
Miss  Winthrop  took  me  on  a long  drive,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  some  of  the  pleasantest  views 
in  the  neighborhood.  That  afternoon  we  made 
the  discovery  that  Miss  Winthrop  was  a distant 
relative  of  my  mother  and  my  aunt  Edith. 
This  was  a great  pleasure  to  me,  and  so  was 
the  account  she  gave  me  of  some  incidents  of 
their  child  life,  when  all  three  used  to  spend 
months  together  at  the  home  of  their  great- 
aunt  Lee  in  Cambridge.  By-and-by  we  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Darussy,  and  Miss  Winthrop*  said  that 
Miss  Thorndyke  and  herself  were  only  slightly 
acquainted  with  that  lady;  that  Mrs.  Darussy 
had  been  invited  to  visit  Miss  Thorndyke’s 
friend,  Mrs.  Eliot,  who  had  met  her  in  Balti- 
more. She  had  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
through  a misunderstanding  had  come  to  Bos- 
ton before  Mrs.  Eliot’s  return.  Mrs.  Darussy 
had  gone  to  the  Revere  House  and  written  to 
Mrs.  Eliot  announcing  her  arrival.  In  this 
emergency  Mr.  Eliot,  Miss  Thorndyke’s  cousin, 
had  come  to  her  for  aid,  and  she  had  good-na- 
turedly cut  the  knot  by  going  into  town  and 
bringing  out  the  lady  as  her  own  guest.  Next 
week  Mr.  Eliot  expected  his  wife’s  return,  and 
then  Mrs.  Darussy  would  probably  go  to  them. 
The  Eliots  lived  at  the  Pines.  I could  see  the 
house  from  my  window.  It  was  a charming 
place,  Miss  Winthrop  said,  every  thing  about 
it  of  the  best,  tasteful,  and  elegant,  like  Mrs. 
Eliot  herself.  There  was  always  a good  deal  of 
intercourse  between  Longwood  and  the  Pines; 
they  went  across  the  water.  The  opposite  as- 


cent, though  it  looked  formidable,  was  rendered 
really  quite  easy  by  a well-kept  path.  She  said 
I ghould  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  my- 
self if  she  overestimated  the  Pines;  and  when 
she  learned  that  I could  not  row,  promised  me 
lessons  in  that  craft. 

Miss  Winthrop  had  some  errands  to  do  that 
afternoon  ; and  an  unexpected  detention  at  one 
place,  prevented  our  reaching  home  till  tea  was 
over  and  every  one  gone  into  the  parlor. 

When  we  also  went  thither  the  first  object 
that  met  my  glance  was  Mr.  Falkner  hovering 
around  Mrs.  Darussy.  It  occurred  to  me, 
looking  at  both,  that  his  pride  was  enlisted  in 
the  effort  to  overcome  her  impassiveness.  8hc 
did  not  sing  this  evening,  pleading  as  excuse  a 
slight  cold;  but  she  played  some  of  Mendel- 
ssohn’s songs  without  words  with  a facility  of 
execution  which  I had  never  seen  equaled  and 
have  never  since  seen  excelled.  While  she 
played  Mr.  Falkner  seemed  in  a dream;  and 
when  she  had  finished — to  do  her  justice  she 
played  till  no  one  could  venture  to  ask  for  more 
— he  thanked  her  with  an  ardor  that  seemed 
however  scarcely  to  win  her  notice,  or  if  it  did, 
she  was  perhaps  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
homage  to  receive  it  otherwise  than  as  of  course. 

The  next  day  but  one  Miss  Thomdyke  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Eliot  had  been  detained  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  illness  of  her  sister,  and  that 
therefore  the  period  of  her  return  was  uncertain. 
So  she'  had  proposed  to  Mrs.  Darussy  to  go  for 
a few  days  to  the  White  Mountains,  and  they 
expected  to  leave  that  afternoon.  She  asked 
me  to  go  with  them,  but  left  me  freedom  of 
choice  to  do  that  or  to  remain  at  home  with 
Miss  Winthrop.  I preferred  to  remain  at  home. 
I was  interested  in  my  work,  and  wished  to  get 
on  with  it.  Besides,  I had  a secret  conviction 
that  my  stay  would  be  agreeable  to  Miss  Win- 
throp. 

I quite  enjoyed,  and  so  did  Miss  Winthrop, 
the  idea  of  these  few  days  of  profound  quiet. 
To  guard  against  any  feelings  of  loneliness  which 
wc  might  experience  at  night,  Miss  Thorndyle 
dispatched  a note  to  a nephew  in  Boston,  who 
was  to  come  out  every  evening  in  the  seven 
o’clock  train,  and  remain  till  morning,  lie 
chanced,  however,  to  be  away  from  home,  and 
thus,  to  our  cordial  acceptance,  we  were  left  alone. 

They  were  four  most  pleasant  days ; every 
morning  work  that  grew  more  and  more  en- 
grossing; every  afternoon  n delightful  drive; 
and  for  the  evening,  already  of  quite  appreciable 
length,  all  the  new  magazines  and  the  best  ot 
the  new  books.  I had  never  neglected  the  let- 
ters home,  but  they  were  twice  as  long  now. 

While  we  were  at  tea  on  the  fourth  evening 
Dr.  Davidson  came  in.  He  had  that  morning 
met  Miss  Thomdyke  in  Boston,  and  had  brought 
a message  from  her.  The  ladies  were  going  to 
Nahant,  and  would  be  absent  two  days  more. 

Miss  Winthrop  asked  t)r.  Davidson  to  stay. 

“I  can’t,”  be  replied.  “I  should  be  charm- 
ed, but  I missed  the  train  out  this  afternoon, 
and  I must  go  home.” 
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Miss  Winthrop  was  surprised  that  Dr.  David-  was  a good  deal  of  company.  Mrs.  Eliot  had 
son,  of  all  persons,  should  have  missed  the  train,  just  come  home  also,  and  with  her  husband  was 
“ It  is  all  my  wife’s  fault,  ” he  averred.  “Ev-  among  the  guests.  These  two  went  away  early 
cry  thing  always  is  my  wife’s  fault.  You  know  because  they  had  left  at  home  Mrs.  Eliot’s  in- 
Farini’s,  that  little  Italian  jeweler’s  shop,  up  two  valid  sister.  Before  leaving  I heard  them  with 

flights  of  stairs  in  T Place,  where  they  mend  much  insistence  asking  Mrs.  Darussy  to  come 

things.  Nothing  would  induce  my  wife  to  have  to  them  the  next  day ; and  I was  surprised  and 
an  article  repaired  elsewhere ; and  to-day  I was  sorry  to  hear  that  lady  expressing  regret  at  being 
under  orders  not  to  return  without  a certain  obliged  to  forego  the  great  pleasure  she  would 
bracelet  which  had  been  there  a fortnight,  and  have  had  in  visiting  Mrs.  Eliot.  She  had  found 
which  I had  already  repeatedly  forgotten.  If  it  necessaiy,  she  said,  to  return  immediately  to 
it  were  left  again  I was  to  be  sent  back  expressly  Baltimore. 

for  the  improvement  of  my  memory;  and,  by  The  conjecture  at  once  entered  my  mind  that 
George ! I came  within  an  ace  of  slipping  again  a motive  for  this  determination  might  be  found 
this  time ; should,  if  I hadn’t  caught  a glimpse  in  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  Mr.  Falkland’s 
in  Abbot’s  window  of  one  that  reminded  me.  pertinacious  attentions.  I had  seen,  or  rather 
I was  already  on  tpy  way  to  the  station,  but  I I had  been  instinctively  aware,  that  they  were 
faced  about  and  took  a bee-line  for  Farini’s.'  unwelcome  at  the  first,  and  now,  that,  though 
Well,  my  wife  had  stolen  a march  upon  me ; not  outwardly  demonstrative,  they  were  uncn- 
had  been  in  town  herself,  and  got  the  bracelet,  durably  obnoxious. 

But  I saw  in  the  case  of  things  left  for  mending  After  many  polite  regrets  then,  and  hopes  of 
an  odd-looking  ring,  the  exact  counterpart  of  renewed  intercourse  in  the  future,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
one  given  me  by  a friend  some  years  ago.  I Eliot  departed.  This  being  accepted  as  a sig- 
made  them  take  it  out  and.show  it  to  me.  And  nal  for  breaking  up,  others  followed,  until  finally 
sure  enough,  it  was  my  own.  A lady  had  left  none  of  the  guests  remained  except  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
it,  and  would  call  for  it  in  an  hour.  While  I Davidson. 

was  still  looking  the  lady  came  in.  It  was  In  the  first  silence  that  ensned  I ventured  to 
Madam  Davidson,  thank  you.  She,  who  always  claim  the  fulfillment  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  promise, 
sees  every  thing,  and  never  puts  off  any  thing,  Miss  Winthrop  seconded  me,  and  Miss  Thorn- 
had  discovered  that  the  setting  was  not  quite  dyke  likewise.  Then  the  Doctor,  after  aflfirm- 
firro,  so  she  brought  it  in  at  once  to  be  made  all  ing  that  he  had  a cold  and  was  out  of  voice,  and 
right.  I lost  the  train,  but  I had  the  pleasure  besides  never  could  sing  without  his  notes,  and 
of  riding  out  with  Mrs.  Davidson.  Here  is  the  then  acknowledging  that  this  prelude  was  in- 
ring, if  you  like  to  look  at  it.”  tended  to  enhance  the  graciousness  of  his  final 

It  was  a singular  ring.  The  stone  was  a sap-  acquiescence,  commenced  his  narrative.  First, 
phi  re,  and  some  dark  flakes  on  the  under  side  however,  he  comfortably  established  himself  in 
had  been  so  managed  in  cutting  as  to  give  it  a a great  arm-chair,  around  which  the  ladies  were 
fantastic  likeness  to  a human  face — 9 mowing,  grouped  in  listening  attitudes;  Mrs.  Darussy  a 
mocking  human  face.  little  farther  than  the  rest,  but  all  within  dis- 

“ There  is  a story  to  that  ring,”  said  the  Doc-  tinct  hearing  distance.  And  this  is  Dr.  David- 
tor ; “ and  when  I come  again,  if  you  remind  son’s  story : 

me,  I will  tell  it  to  you.  I have  an  appointment  “ Some  years  ago,  my  home  being  then  in  my 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  so  good-night  to  you.”  mother’s  house,  on  returning  one  evening  from 
And  he  was  gone.  a visit  to  a patient,  I found  that  dear  old  lady 

That  evening  an  incident  occurred  which  I with  an  unwonted  shadow  on  her  pleasant  face. 
« should  doubtless  have  forgotten  but  for  some-  “ * Tom,’  said  she,  pouring  my  coffee  and  min- 
thing  that  happened  afterward.  istering  to  my  comfort  generally,  *1  am  greatly 

About  eight  o’clock  the  doorbell  rang.  Since  distressed  about  Ned.’ 
we  had  been  alone  we  had  always  kept  the  outer  “ ‘ Have  you  heard  of  him,  mother  ?’  I asked, 

door  locked.  It  was  a hard  lock,  and  to-night  “ ‘Not  a word,’  she  replied;  ‘but  he  is  in 

Phebe,  who  answered  the  bell,  could  not  turn  my  mind  day  and  night.  If  I were  superstitious, 
the  key.  Miss  Winthrop  was  gone  up  stairs,  which  you  very  well  know  that  I am  not  in  the 
and  I went  to  help  Phebe.  By  means  of  a sec-  least,  I should  feel  quite  certain  that  he  was  in 
ond  key  passed  through  the  loop  of  the  first,  and  trouble.  Tom,  I’m  really  worried  about  him.* 
used  as  a lever,  I succeeded.  At  the  door  stood  “ Ned  was  a nephew  of  my  mother’s,  the  son 
a gentleman — evidently,  from  his  first  words,  a of  her  only  brother.  He  had  lived  with  us  from 
foreigner.  The  hall  lamp  shone  full  on  his  face  a chijd,  and  though  he  was  several  years  my 
and  I saw  him  distinctly.  He  was  dark-eyed,  junior,  we  had  been  together  at  Cambridge,  and 
brown-haired,  and  bearded.  In  figure  he  was  afterward  abroad  at  Heidelberg  for  three  years 
tall  and  slight,  yet  not  fragile  looking.  He  more.  Ned  never  shirked  study  nor  any  thing 
asked  for  Dr.  Davidson,  and  when  informed  that  else,  and  might  have  made  his  mark  at  home  if 
the  Doctor  resided  a mile  farther  out  on  the  he  had  liked ; but  he  didn’t  like.  He  wanted  to 
same  road,  he  courteously  expressed  his  thanks,  study  life  under  different  aspects  before  making 
and  went  his  way.  op  his  mind  when  and  how  to  spend  his  own. 

I think  it  was  on  Wednesday  morning  that  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  a number  of  young 
the  ladies  returned,  and  in  the  evening  there  men,  most  of  them  of  Heidelberg,  were  forming 
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a company  with  intent  to  make  trial  of  mining 
life  in  Australia.  Ned  was  bent  on  joining  them. 
They  were  all  young  men  of  good  standing,  and 
when  I found  that  it  would  really  go  to  his  heart 
to  relinquish  the  project,  I gave  in. 

“ For  two  years  we  received  frequent  and  sat- 
isfactory tidings  of  him.  Then  he  wrote  that 
he  was  going  to  California,  and  again  we  heard 
of  him  safe  in  San  Francisco.  After  this  letters 
came  only  at  long  intervals,  and  finally  ceased  al- 
together. Weeks  grew  into  months,  and  months 
into  years,  and  our  anxiety  increased,  till  at 
last  it  cropped  out  in  a determination  on  my 
part  to  go  myself  to  California,  and,  if  Ned  were 
still  in  existence,  to  find  him  out. 

“This  evening,  then,  when  my  mother  broach- 
ed the  subject,  was  auspicious  for  the  avowal  of 
my  resolve.  Much  to  my  satisfaction  it  was  re- 
ceived with  approval.  The  next  steamer  left 
New  York  in  five  days,  and  it  took  me  a pas- 
senger. Oh  board  was  a man  who  had  sailed 
from  Australia  in  the  same  ship  with  Ned ; and 
that,  though  the  fact  itself  was  all  that  the  man 
could  tell  me,  I nevertheless  hailed  as  an  omen 
of  good. 

“Arrived  in  San < Francisco,  I could  devise 
no  method  of  communicating  the  fact  to  Ned 
more  likely  to  prove  available  than  to  render 
my  name  as  conspicuous  as^ossible  in  the  news- 
papers. And  I advertised  to  such  purpose  that 
in  a few  weeks  I should  have  been  in  a tolerably 
complacent  mood  if  to  establish  myself  profes- 
sionally had  been  my  object.  In  the  fulfillment 
of  my  real  intent,  I had  not  as  yet  made  appar- 
ently an  iota  of  progress. 

“ One  evening  I was  summoned  to  a person 
who  had  been  injured  in  the  attempt  to  separate 
some  men  engaged  in  testing  the  logic  of  bowie- 
knives.  It  was  a cut  in  the  arm,  and  nothing 
more  serious  being  required  than  the  ligature 
of  an  artery,  the  work  was  soon  dispatched.  I 
left  my  patient  in  the  care  of  the  man  who  had 
called  me,  promising  to  come  again  the  next 
day. 

“In  the  morning  I found  him  doing  well, 
lie  was  an  uncommonly  pleasant  young  fellow ; 
a German,  educated  and  highly  intelligent,  with 
plenty  of  English  to  manage  a conversation,  but 
more  fluent  in  his  own  tongue  when  he  found  I 
could  understand  that. 

“Of  course  I was  not  long  in  approaching 
the  subject  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  at  last 
it  seemed  that  I was  to  obtain  a gleam  of  light. 
A few  months  previous  four  young  men  had 
joined  an  exploring  party  proceeding  north. 
Three  of  these  were  Germans,  and  the  fourth 
an  American  who  spoke  German  fluently^  and 
who,  with  the  rest,  had  experience  of  the  dig- 
gings in  Australia.  This  was  the  sum  of  the 
information  given  me  by  my  patient ; and  he 
thought  I could  probably  ascertain  something 
more  definite  at  Siegel’s,  a banking-house  in 
the  city.  Taking  the  address,  I proceeded  thith- 
er at  once,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
clew  which,  followed  out,  in  the  course  of  a few 
months  brought  me  into  direct  communication 


with  Ned  himself— of  whom,  by-the-way,  it  is 
only  just  to  remark  that  it  was  through  no  de- 
linquency on  his  part  that  we  had  so  long  been 
in  the  dark  in  respect  to  his  movements. 

“My  patient  meanwhile  was  mending;  and 
during  the  hours  which  I used  to  spend  with 
him,  and  which  so  to  spend  I found  extremely 
pleasant,  he  gave  me  a sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
mines.  This  had  been  by  no  means  one  of  ease, 
though  in  pecuniary  results  it  had  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  But  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  existence  had  been  the  win- 
* ning  of  a wife  to  take  back  with  him  to  the  Fa- 
ther-land. Of  her  he  spoke  with  genuine  Ger- 
man outpouring. 

“ She  was  an  American,  he  said,  and  had  come 
to  California  a year  before  he  met  her  with  the 

F s,  as  friend  of  the  family  and  governess 

to  their  daughter.  Her  forte  was  music ; and 
her  brilliant  genius,  faultless  voice,  and  great 
personal  grace  and  beauty  might  have  insured 
her  an  unsurpassed  career  on  the  stage.  But 
she  had  no  predilection  for  that  life,  and  reject- 
ed absolutely  the  most  flattering  inducements. 
She  had  nevertheless  been  assiduous  in  tbc^abor 
of  instruction,  and  my  friend  had  first  seen  her 
at  the  residence  of  one  of  her  pupils.  In  half  a 
year  he  had  wooed  and  won  her.  His  business 
in  California  was  now  completed,  and  in  Octo- 
ber they  would  sail  for  Europe. 

“ He  showed  me  a picture  of  this  lady,  ‘ made 
up  of  every  creature’s  best,’  and  really  it  was 
about  as  charming  a face  as  I have  ever  seen. 
He  had  left  her  for  a few  days  in  Santa  Clara 

with  .the  F s,  intending  to  return  thither 

about  the  time  of  his  accident.  He  had  now 
written  her  to  join  him  in  tran  Francisco,  and 
expected  her  the  ensuing  evening. 

“She  arrived  accordingly,  and,  paragon  that 
she  was,  I hoped  to  see  her.  But  when  I called 
she  was  gone  out  shopping.  I went  again  in  & 
few  days,  and  then  both  my  birds  were  flown. 

“Some  weeks  later  I encountered  him  in  a 
telegraph  office,  but  so  changed  that  I hesitated 
to  address  him  lest  I had  mistaken  for  him  some 
other  person.  At  first,  too,  he  seemed  not  to 
intend  recognmng  me ; but  perhaps  the  concern 
I really  felt  at  his  altered  aspect  was  visible  in 
my  face,  for  he  suddenly  grasped  my  hand,  wrung 
it  impetuously,  and  as  wc  left  the  office  together 
he  turned  in  my  direction,  and  on  reaching  ray 
door  entered  with  me. 

“ Now  I suppose  that  nothing  more  effectual- 
ly conduces  to  sudden  friendship  than  the  tie 
between  patient  and  physician.  Moreover,  if  I 
had  that  moment  seen  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  that  look  of  misery  in  his  face,  I 
should  have  felt  a strong  interest  in  him. 

“ ‘ Korncr,’  said  I,  ‘you  are  ill.  What  is  the 
matter?* 

“ ‘I  am  not  ill,’ he  replied,  ‘but  I am  endur- 
ing suspense  worse  than  death.  My  wife  has 
left  me.  I have  no  clew,  not  the  slightest,  to 
the  cause.  I have  learned  only  within  three 
days  that  a lady  whose  appearance  accorded  in 
some  respects  with  hers  sailed  in  the  C in  its 
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last  passage.  The  fate  of  that  vessel  you  know 
as  well  as  I.’ 

I knew  it  well.  , I had  thought  at  one  time 
of  taking  passage  on  that  ship  myself.  The 
hope  that  Ned  would  be  induced  to  accompany 
me  on  my  return  alone  delayed  me. 

“ Now  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if  he  were 
dying  by  inches.  I tried  to  invent  something 
plausible  in  the  way  of  comfort ; but  in  view  of 
the  facts  the  endeavor  seemed  heartless.  I saw 
him  every  day,  and  attempted  to  persuade  him 
to  retnm  with  me  to  New  England.  He  would 
not  come  though,  and  the  last  time  1 met  him 
there  he  gave  me  the  ring.  And  not  long  after 
I reached  home  I saw  in  the  list  of  deaths  in  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper  the  name  of  my  friend. 

“Now  you  may  conjecture  my  astonishment 
when  yesterday  morning  this  gentleman,  at 
whose  gate  I supposed  1 pallida  Mors*  had  long 
since  done  her  errand,  rang  my  own  door-bell, 
and  walked  into  the  room  where  I was  eating 
my  breakfast. 

“It  turns  out  that  the  Otto  Komer  whose 
name  I saw  in  the  dead-list  was  a compatriot 
and  namesake  of  my  friend,  on  whom  the  poor 
fellow  had  considered  that  the  double  fellowship 
of  name  and  country  entitled  him  to  a double 
claim.  Perhaps  it  did.  At  all  events,  it  stood 
the  widow  in  good  stead.  It  availed  her  a home- 
ward passage  for  herself  and  her  three  children. 
They  all  arrived  in  New  York  together  last  Sat- 
urday. She  was  a Poughkeepsie  woman,  and 
he  kept  sight  of  them  till  they  were  all  safe  in 
her  father’s  house.”' 

“ And  has  this  Mr.  Ivorner,  your  friend,  dur- 
ing all  this  time  heard  nothing  of  his  wife?” 
asked  Miss  Thorndyke. 

“ He  has  ascertained  that  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  C were  rescued,  and  among 

them  several  ladies ; and  he  is  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  hope  of  finding  her.” 

“But  will  he  overlook  the  step  she  has  taken 
in  deserting  him?” 

“ He  has  made  a discovery  which  enlightens 
him  on  that  point.  The  widow  Komer  related 
to  him  that  once,  while  her  husband  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Sacramento,  she  heard  that  he 
had  been  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  at  the 

P Hotel.  She  went  to  his  rooms,  and  found 

them  occupied  by  a young  girl,  who  seemed 
thunder-struck  on  learning  that  this  woman  was 
the  wife  of  Otto  Korner ; nor  would  she  yield 
credit  to  the  assertion  till  the  woman  went  home 
and  came  again  with  her  marriage-certificate. 
Then,  she  said,  the  young  girl  grew  awfully 
white,  and  went,  without  a word,  into  another 
apartment.  Presently  she  returned  dressed  to 
go  out,  and  passed  through  the  room  without 
speaking.  The  woman  never  saw  her  before 
nor  since.  But  when  she  went  back  to  her  own 
house  she  found  her  husband  there,  and  then 
first  learned  that  there  were  two  of  the  same 
name.” 

Now  I had  listened  to  every  word  of  this  nar- 
ration with  the  utmost  interest,  but  I had  also 


given  unremitting  attention  to  the  changes  that 
came  and  went  on  Mrs.  Darussy’s  face.  Once 
or  twice  she  gave  token  of  being  stirred  from 
her  usual  outward  calm,  if  only  to  the  extent  of 
a little  fuller  lighting  of  the  eye,  a little  deeper 
flush  on  the  delicate  cheek  ; and  I was  just  won- 
dering to  myself  in  what  school  she  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  so  repressing  every  outward  sign 
of  the  inner  mood,  and  doubting  if  the  gamo 
were  worth  the  candle,  when  I saw  all  at  once 
that  every  bit  of  color  had  deserted  her  face,  lips 
and  all,  leaving  them  white  as  the  leaves  of  a 
pond-lily.  She  had  gone  off  in  a dead  faint. 

I know  not  if  the  swift  conviction  that  trav- 
ersed my  mind  were  shared  by  any  one  else. 

It  was  long  before  the  most  assiduous  efforts 
availed  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  They 
had  taken  her  to  her  room,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  better  she  began  to  regret  the  trouble  she 
was  giving ; and,  finding  that  she  was  not  to  be 
left  alone,  asked  that  I might  stay  with  her,  and 
that  the  rest  would  go  to  bed. 

How  I pitied  her,  the  poor  young  thing  that 
never  had  a sister ! I smoothed  the  hair  away 
from  her  forehead,  and  she  drew  me  down  and 
kissed  mo.  I could  not  help  saying,  “I  am  so 
sony  for  you,”  and  then  she  broke  into  a perfect 
passion  of  tears. 

At  last  she  had  cried  herself  quiet,  as  chil- 
dren do. 

“Do  you  know  who  I am,  Miss  Lee?”  said 
she ; “ do  you  know  that  I am  that  wife  who  de- 
serted her  husband  ?” 

“I  know  that  if  it  were  so  it  was  from  some 
dreadful  mistake,”  I answered. 

“ You  arc  right,”  she  said ; “ it  was,  as  you 
say,  a dreadful  mistake.  And  I saw  no  other 
course.  I dared  not  do  otherwise,  Miss  Lee, 
I was  only  a child ; I was  not  yet  eighteen  years 
old.  My  father  and  mother  died  long  before ; 
brother  or  sister  I never  had.  And  when  it 
came  to  my  knowledge,  without  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  another  woman  was  the  wife  of  Otto 
Komer,  what  course  was  left  me  ? I took  no- 
thing away  with  me — nothing  but  the  gold  which 
I had  myself  earned,  which  I had  begged  him 
to  take,  and  which  he  had  always  laughingly 
refused.  There  was  enough  to  bring  me  to 
Baltimore,  to  the  only  relative  I had  in  the 
world,  my  mother’s  aunt.  When  they  said  the 
ship  was  lost,  for  myself  I felt  only  glad.  I 
have  no  remembrance  how  I was  saved.  I can 
only  recall  the  tumult  of  sounds,  the  burning 
ship,  and  the  wild,  lurid  stretch  of  water. 

“ At  length  I arrived  in  Baltimore.  My  aunt 
died  before  I had  been  with  her  a month.  She 
approved  my  course,  because  she  saw  it  only 
with  my  eyes,  and  on  her  death  she  left  me  an 
inheritance  more  than  sufficient  for  my  own 
maintenance.  I assumed  her  name,  which  had 
also  been  my  mother’s,  and  which  was  indeed 
a part  of  my  own. 

“For  a year  I lived  entirely  secluded,  and 
then,  Miss  Lee,  I determined  to  the  utmost  of 
ray  power  to  bestow  a little  happiness  on  those 
around  me;  and  that  I hoped  would  a miti- 
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gation  of  my  great  sorrow.  For  it  has  been  a 
sorrow  too  great  for  words.  I have  dared  hope 
that  it  would  kill  me,  but  now  I want  to  live.” 

Dr.  Davidson  had  left  some  medicine  in  case 
she  were  wakeful,  and  finding  that  she  would 
not  rest  else,  I^gave  it  to  her.  At  length  she 
fell  into  a quiet  sleep.  Then  I too  slept. 

When  the  broad  daylight  awoke  me  she  still 
lay  in  profound  repose.  I looked  at  her  a little 
while  and  thought  her  face  lovelier  than  ever; 
but  its  fragile  beauty  had  now  a new  meaning 
for  me.  I left  her  sleeping,  and  there  was  a 
hush  over  the  whole  house,  that  she  might  re- 
main undisturbed. 

This  stillness  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Davidson  and  another  gentleman.  As  I 
saw  the  latter  in  the  hall,  I recognized  him  as 


the  one  who  came  a few  nights  before  to  ask  at 
our  door  for  the  doctor. 

I can  not  tell  you  of  the  meeting.  Neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  witnessed  it  Only  I heard 
one  little  passionate  cry,  a blending  of  gladness 
and  pain,  such  as  a child  might  have  uttered — 
a child  that  after  years  of  darkness  and  suffer- 
ing has  come  at  once  into  sunshine  and  joy. 

There  is  a little  more  to  tell.  Not  long  after 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Komer  went  to  Europe,  where  they 
still  remain.  They  have  repeatedly  evinced 
their  recollection  of  Miss  Thorndyke’s  hospital- 
ity. I myself  have  proof  positive  of  a place  in 
their  remembrance  in  this  charming  little  watch 
which  even  now  points  to  midnight. 

“To  each  and  all  a kind  good-night." 


debitor's  €m\  Cjntir. 


THE  bright  spring  days  bring  us  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Academy;  but 
before  we  reach  it  there  are  some  pleasant  “recep- 
tions” of  which  every  Easy  Chair  should  take  note, 
for  they  are  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  assem- 
blies in  the  city.  The  new  building,  a festal  Vene- 
tian palace,  is  peculiarly  designed  for  gay  society, 
and  no  hosts  are  more  gracious  than  the  artists. 
Diedrieh  Knickerbocker  would  have  disbelieved 
his  eyes — he  would  have  fancied  himself  deluded 
by  some  vision  of  his  untoward  imagination,  if, 
pressing  far  out  upon  the  island  beyond  the  Bow- 
ery or  familiar  farms  of  his  everyday  wandering, 
he  had  still  found  himself  upon  the  pavement,  and 
amidst  the  roar,  and  throng,  and  spacious  stateli- 
ness of  a great  city.  But  if,  amidst  the  glitter- 
ing rows  of  street-lamps,  and  the  inconceivable 
miracle  of  street-cars,  and  the  mosqno  without  a 
minaret  of  Twentieth  Street,  and  the  imposing 
wooden  Gothic  spires  of  Twentv-first  Street,  anti 
the  smooth,  white  massiveness  of  Twentj’-second 
Street,  suggesting  what  he  could  not  have  compre- 
hended— that  Methodism  had  begun  to  conform — if, 
passing  all  these  bewilderments,  he  had  suddenly 
seen  at  the  noble  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street 
the  shining  palace  of  art,  its  broad,  romantic  steps 
tbrong<  d with  ascending  groups  of  guests  dressed 
for  a holiday,  its  marble  walls  gleaming  with  re- 
flected lights ; had  he  caught  the  brilliant  glimpses 
through  the  doors,  and  the  gusts  of  alluring  mu- 
sic that  come  pulsing  into  the  night  as  those  great 
doors  open  and  close  again,  the  good  old  burgher 
would  have  been  fain  so  far  to  forget  his  faith  as  to 
cross  himself  after  the  superstitious  habit  of  Rome, 
and  utter  an  anathema,  very  gentle  and  in  pure 
Dutch,  against  the  seductive  sorcery  that  reared 
Venice  again  for  a night  in  the  remote,  solitary, 
and  utterly  Dutch  Reformed  outlying  fields  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam. 

Yet  when  once  he' had  crossed  the  enchanted 
threshold  he  would  have  surrendered  himself  whol- 
ly to  the  entrancing  spell,  and  have  emerged  to- 
ward midnight  a wiser  and  a better  man.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  is  there  so  picturesque  a scene 
of  the  kind.  The  great  central  staircase  rises  broad 
and  imposing  to  an  upper  gallery,  the  roof  of  which 
is  supported  by  columns  of  various  marble,  and  the 


wrought  capital  of  one  shows  how  beautiful  all  are 
to  be.  Along  the  railing  which  separates  the  gal- 
lery from  the  staircase  there  arc  clusters  of  gaily- 
dressed  figures  talking,  and  smiling,  and  leaning 
over  and  looking  down  upon  those  who  are  coming 
up.  Doors  open  from  the  gallery  into  the  various 
halls,  which  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
which  are  lively  with  a murmuring,  moving  crowd. 
Through  the  whole  building,  loud  and  triumphant 
in  the  lofty  hall,  softened  and  mellowed  in  the 
rooms,  the  music  swells  and  breathes.  The  light 
is  rich  and  full,  falling  from  above ; and  around  the 
wralls  of  the  gallery  and  along  those  of  each  room 
there  is  a line  of  pictures,  sent  for  the  evening  by 
the  academicians.  But  to-night  they  are  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  observation.  Lovely  land- 
scapes, careful  sketches,  vivid  portraits — yes,  but 
look  at  these  men  and  w-onien  who  are  passing  be- 
fore them  ! Here  is  the  beauty  that  inspires — the  ge- 
nius thaftreates ! Here  are  the  singers  of  the  songs ! 

Yes,  here  they  arc — the  painters  and  sculptors — 
and  there — how  came  he  here,  our  friend  of  the 
tomahawk  ? Mark  how  placidly  he  moves  al^out ! 
It  is  the  very  one  of  w hom  we  were  speaking  in 
March,  w ho  slaughters  in  the  Tribune,  who  can  not 
come  among  the  brethren  of  the  brush,  but — fee, 
faw,  fum,  he  smells  the  blood  and  will  have  some! 
Yet  he  seems  to  be  tractable.  There  is  no  blood 
dripping  from  his  hand  or  skirts.  And  these  N.  A.’s 
and  A.’s— they,  too,  seem  to  he  in  sound  health  and 
high  spirits.  Their  well-broadclothed  arms  have 
hanging  on  them  what  9eems  the  semblance  of  deli- 
cate muslin  or  of  sumptuous  silk.  They  have  all 
the  appearance  of  happy  life.  They  are  smiling  to- 
ward the  muslin.  They  arc  murmuring  toward  the 
silk.  And  yet  Monsieur  the  Tomahawk  has  cut  all 
their  heads  clean  off!  If  we  could  only  see  things 
as  they  arc  we  should  discover  that  those  innocent- 
seeming  skirts  of  his  are  really  enormous  bags  full 
of  the  heads  he  has  lopped  off— game-bags ; and 
these  cheerful  hosts  of  ours  are  headless  trunks! 
Horrible  thought — the  scene  is  becoming  spectral! 
Are  the  lights  actually  burning  blue  ? The  Easy 
Chair  begins  to  feci  with  the  shadowy  old  Diedrieh 
of  whom  w e were  speaking,  like  resorting  to  the  su- 
perstitious usages  of  Rome,  and  crossing  himself  to 
ban  uncanny  spirits. 
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But  the  music  smooths  and  sweetens  all.  We 
stand  and  gaze  and  listen.  The  crowd  circles  slow- 
ly around.  There  is  some  pretense  of  looking  at 
the  pictures,  but  somehow  the  lookers  look  as  if 
they  were  chiefly  conscious  of  being  looked  at.  And 
why  not,  please  ? Why  should  any  human  creat- 
ure—or  is  it  Sabrina  fair  risen  marvelously  coiffed 
from  out  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave? — so 
elaborately  dam  her  stream  of  pale  amber  hair  un- 
til it  ripples  and  wrinkles  and  crinkles,  and  finally 
swelling  and  surging  over  the  braided  barrier, 
plunges  in  a torrent  of  massive  curls  toward  her 
neck,  but  never  falls,  hanging  suspended  in  per- 
petual plunge,  like  Terni  arrested  half-way,  unless 
she  meant  to  be  looked  at?  And  behold!  it  is 
dusted  all  over  with  diamond  powder,  and  sparkles 
eveiy  where.  Was  it  extravagant  to  speak  of  Ven- 
ice, since  Venice  is  outdone?  Have  we  time  for 
pictures  on  the  walls  with  such  pictures  on  the 
floor  ? When  that  head  is  placed  l>etween  human 
eyes  and  a small  landscape  in  oils,  does  that  head 
imagine  the  eyes  are  busy  with  the  small  land  view 
or  the  vast  water  view'  ? Why  should  human  eyes 
observe  a modest  sylvan  stream  upon  canvas  when 
they  can  see  an  appalling  cataract  glittering  with 
diamond  spray  ? Ah  ! Monsieur  the  Tomahawk, 
if  you  must  have  scalps,  look  at  that!  Girdled 
with  that  you  would  be  cinctured  with  glory,  for 
it  is  the  very  color  of  an  aureole ; and  yet  saints, 
even  Saint  Cecilia,  did  not  look  exactly  so. 

We  move  along  with  the  throng.  The  amber- 
haired  is  Anonyma.  but  we  are  surrounded  by  men 
and  women  of  goodly  fame.  Here  are  authors,  edi- 
tors, connoisseurs ; here,  too,  are  the  artists  whose 
names  are  known  and  prized.  Yes,  good  Master 
Tomahawk,  such  is  our  ignorance— prized ! For 
while  we  smile  Mr.  Representative  Banks,  Chair- 
man of  the  Fiouse  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
fa  getting  ready  his  speech,  in  which  he  will  throw 
down  a prospective  challenge  to  all  the  world,  and 
declare  that  in  the  Great  Fair  and  World’s  Ex- 
change of  18G7  “ we  w'ould  be  represented  in  land- 
scape painting  by  Church  and  Bierstadt,  in  sculp- 
ture by  Story  and  Powers  and  other  artists’* — others 
the  peers  of  these.  And  the  Senate  of  the  State  is 
about  to  offer  its  homage  to  the  fine  arts,  of  which 
this  pretty  palace  fa  the  temple,  by  passing  a bill 
within  the  month  exempting  this  Academy  from 
taxation.  These  public  acts  and  words,  like  this 
noble  building,  are  all  signs  of  the  advancing  inter- 
est in  art  and  respect  for  it,  which  keep  pace  with 
the  steady  progress  of  the  country. 

Tum-ta ! how  triumphantly  the  music  swells  as 
if  it  knew  it  all — as  if  it  contrasted  the  little  Clin- 
ton Hall  exhibitions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with 
this  jubilee  of  brilliancy,  this  festive  crowd,  which 
does  not  come  to  patronize  but  to  have  its  taste  cer- 
tified by  its  presence  here.  “So  his  Excellency 
is  playing  painter,”  said  the  diplomats  to  the  Em- 
bassador Rubens  when  they  found  him  in  his  studio. 
“Not  quite,”  smilingly  answered  the  superb  Flem- 
ing, “the  painter  is  playing  Embassador.”  In  this 
magnificent  house  art  fa  not  patronized ; it  is  the 
host  w'hose  welcome  honors  the  visitor.  It  wel- 
comes us  all,  lovers  and  buyers,  and  even  us  critics, 
with  our  sharp  pens  hidden  in  our  pockets.  And 
if  we  respect  ourselves — and  that  the  Easy  Chair 
knows  to  be  your  feeling  also,  incorrigible  Monsieur 
Tomahawk — when  the  walls  blaze  with  the  full- 
blossoincd  splendor  of  the  pictures  which  have  been 
growing  in  the  studios  all  the  year,  like  roses  in  a 
green-house,  we  shall  draw  those  pens  not  for  our 


own  glory,  but  for  the  honor  of  art  and  our  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  H.  Y.  Thompson,  a recent  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  a gentleman  whose  University  ca- 
reer was  honorably  distinguished,  came  to  this  coun- 
try during  our  war,  and  evidently  felt  with  another 
noted  Englishman  who  came  at  the  same  time,  and 
who  said  upon  his  return  from  a tour  at  the  West, 
and  after  n general  observation  of  the  Free  States — 
“Well,  you  may  be  having  trouble,  but  for  all  that 
you  have  the  happiest  country  going.”  For  Mr. 
Thompson  when  lie  went  home,  and  had  proved  by 
experience  how  universal  and  foolish  is  the  igno- 
rance of  England  about  this  country,  proposed  to 
endow  with  AToO  a lectureship  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  for  tho  discussion  of  American  insti- 
tutions, literature,  etc. — a series  of  lectures  to  be 
given  every  two  years,  and  the  lecturer  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  in 
our  Cambridge,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  English  University.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  a liberal  of  the  best  kind,  a friend  and  disciple 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ; and  in  common  with  Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  Bright,  Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  Cairncs.  and 
our  other  truest  English  friends,  is  anxious  that 
the  educated  youth  of  England  shall  have  some  ac- 
curate conception  of  what  America  is,  and  what  re- 
publican institutions  mean. 

Their  curious  ignorance  was  most  plainly  reveal- 
ed within  University  precincts  by  the  lectures  which 
Charles  Kingsley  delivered  at  Cambridge  upon  our 
affairs  during  the  war.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  Professor 
of  Modern  History ; but  if  any  such  professor  at  any 
American  college  should  have  discussed  English 
contemporary  history  with  the  strange  prejudice 
and  want  of  knowledge  w'hich  Mr.  KingBley  dis- 
played, we  should  all  have  sighed  over  the  super- 
ficial knowledge  which  satisfied  our  collegiate  stand- 
ard for  a professor.  So  also  a young  Cantab,  who 
was  considered  especially  wise  in  the  American 
question,  was  one  day  at  a Ix>ndon  dinner,  a little 
more  than  a year  ago,  expounding  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  a company  which  received 
every  word  he  uttered  for  the  plain  truth.  But 
there  was  an  American  gentleman  present  who  had 
listened  amused  to  the  extraordinary  statements 
made  by  the  young  Doctor,  until  from  some  absurd 
remark  he  saw  that  the  learned  speaker  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  that  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment knowm  to  us  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  and  quietly  pressing  him  upon  the 
point,  exposed  his  ignorance  to  the  total  ruin  of  his 
argument  and  his  reputation. 

The  misapprehension  of  the  caso  by  English  pub- 
lic men  was  not  less,  for  certainly  we  should  all 
prefer  to  sav  that  the  chiefs  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment misapprehended  rather  than  misrepresented. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet  upon  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  shows  how  entire- 
ly whole  ranges  of  tho  most  essential  knowledge 
of  contemporary  affairs,  and  of  other  countries  with 
their  institutions  and  resources,  arc  excluded  even 
from  the  training  of  the  English  youth  who  are  pre- 
paring for  public  life;  and  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his 
caustic  essay,  “ My  Countrymen,”  thrusts  home  the 
most  stinging  charge  of  the  same  insulation  of  the 
mind  of  England  which  throws  her  into  the  rear 
rank  of  truly  great  nations. 

The  governing  class  of  England  is  mainly  edu- 
cated at  the  Universities,  and  a lectureship  such  as 
Mr.  Thompson  proposes  would  bear  directly  upon 
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those  ’whom  it  is  necessary  to  affect.  The  only  I Thus  it  fails  for  the  present.  But  the  proposal 


objection  which  seems  to  be  urged  was  contained  in 
the  speech  of  the  Rev.  E.  Dodd,  Fellow  of  Magda- 
lene College,  when  the  question  was  discussed.  It 
was,  that  it  was  a project  “to  Americanize  our  in- 
stitutions. ” This  objection  was  answered  by  Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot  and  .Sir  George  Young,  Fellow  of 
Trinity ; but  it  was  not  met  squarely  upon  its  mer- 
its. If  American  institutions  are  better  than  the 
British,  why  should  not  the  British  be  American- 
ized ? And  how  can  any  Englishman  know  wheth- 
er they  are  truly  better  or  w'orse  until  they  are 
known  ? To  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  modify 
British  institutions  is  foolish ; because  it  is  desira- 
ble to  improve  them  if  possible.  Moreover,  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  accurate  knowledge  upon 
any  subject  is  to  confess  that  you  four  you  are  in  the 
wrong,  it  is  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Tory  tra- 
dition that  to  repeal  the  law  which  punished  theft 
with  death  was  to  overthrow  the  great  beacons  and 
landmarks  of  the  British  Constitution.  If  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  rested  upon  such  rotten  supports  it 
was  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  it  should  bo 
known.  If  the  monarchy  could  not  endure  such  a 
harmless  internal  movement  as  that,  what  would 
become  of  it  under  one  vigorous  foreign  blow?  There 
is  nothing  so  ludicrously  pitiful  as  Toryism.  It  is 
a nervous  old  man  floundering  in  petticoats,  at  once 
senile  and  contemptible. 

How  docs  the  Reverend  E.  Dodd,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene, propose  to  advance  at  all  without  free  dis- 
cussion ? lie  says  that  “ there  are  millions  in 
America  whose  opinions  are  thoroughly  detestable.” 
What,  then,  is  of  so  great  importance  as  that  the 
British  youth  shfiuld  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  fact?  If  they  agree  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly detestable  how  can  that  knowledge  help 
Mr.  John  Bright?  To  say  that  the  worse  will  be 
made  to  appear  the  better  reason,  that  the  Ameri- 
can lecturer  will  so  gloze  and  sophisticate  as  to  be- 
wilder and  deceive,  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
It  is  to  assume  that  there  are  no  honorable  men  in 
America,  or  that  they  would  not  bo  nominated  as 
lecturers.  It  is  exactly  the  assumption  of  the  Ro- 
mish system,  which  declares  certain  opinions  here- 
sies and  certain  inen  heretics  and  then  issues  its 
anathema  before  the  people  are  allowed  to  hear 
and  judge  for  themselves.  Magdalene  College  at 
Oxford  was  changed  by  James  Second  into  a pop- 
ish seminary  two  centuries  ago.  Does  Mr.  Dodd 
wish  a Romish  reputation  for  the  Cambridge  Mag- 
dalene of  to-day  ? 

The  vote  upon  Mr.  Thompson’s  proposition  show- 
ed that  the  Reverend  E.  Dodd  truly  represented 
the  monkish  spirit  still  dominant  in  the  old  Uni- 
versity. He  made  a final  appeal  to  the  “church” 
fears  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  colleges. 
A great  many  non-resident  members  came  up  to 
vote.  “ Fly-sheets”  of  various  argument  and  rep- 
resentation fluttered  through  the  halls.  The  speech 
of  Professor  Kingsley,  although  meant  to  favor  the 
plan,  was  ill-considered.  He  represented  that  tho 
proposal  was  supported  by  those  in  America  w ho  j 
were  most  in  love  with  England  and  English  insti- 
tutions, apd  who  felt  themselves  “in  increasing! 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  lower  element  of  j 
a vast  democracy.”  It  was  the  hand  of  a drowning 
man  stretched  out  to  grasp  terra  frma.  Such  a 1 
statement  w*as  both  untrue  and  unfair.  It  was  an- 
other illustration  of  Kingsley’s  misapprehension  of  j 
this  country  and  its  condition.  The  Senate  met, 
and  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  107  votes  to  81. 
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will  doubtless  be  renewed.  The  intelligent,  liberal 
hand  of  the  two  great  countries  that  steadily  main- 
tain constitutional  governments  will  yet  clasp.  For 
of  course  such  a lectureship  will  be  reciprocal.  If 
America  teaches  upon  the  Cam,  England  should 
teach  upon  the  Charles.  If  America,  is  to  show  in 
what  her  system  is  superior,  if  she  is  to  advocate  a 
government  of  all  the  people  as  equal  citizens,  En- 
gland may  justly  claim  to  prove  that  a government 
of  classes  is  better.  And  since  knowledge  is  the 
great  peacemaker,  the  lectures  at  the  Universities 
would  gradually  supersede  in  effective  offices  the 
other  embassadors  at  the  seats  of  government.  It 
would  be  a service  in  that  great  work  of  national 
fraternity  toward  which  the  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  hopes  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
tend.  “ The  federation  of  the  world”  is  not  the  dis- 
tempered dream  of  a rhyming  enthusiast ; K is  the 
plain  goal  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Sitting  comfortably  in  a pleasant  box  at  Wal- 
lack’s  pretty  theatre,  and  looking  at  a comedy  of 
the  life  of  to-day  excellently  played  by  a good  com- 
pany, an  Easy  Chair  naturally  wonders  why  En- 
glish and  French  dramas  alone  are  presented.  Ev- 
ery evening  a dozen  theatres  in  New  York  are  filled 
with  a sympathetic  audience.  The  taste  for  the 
drama  is  evident.  It  is  a popular  and  agreeable 
recreation ; and  yet,  although  modern  human  na- 
ture is  very  much  the  same  whether  in  London  or 
Paris  or  New  York,  and  although  the  Yankee  genius 
has  never  been  blamed  for  want  of  invention,  the 
Yankee  audience  is  content  to  be  served  only  with 
the  French  and  English  aspects  of  the  most  familiar 
facts. 

The  comedy  was  called  “Society.”  The  plot  was 
simple  enough.  It  is  a poor  man  crossed  in  love  in 
the  usual  way,  as  common  in  America  as  in  En- 
gland. A scheming  old  lady  of  fashion  and  rank  ; 
a dependent  niece ; a poor  younger  brother,  wrbo  is 
the  lover;  a rich,  burly  countryman  and  his  son,  a 
semi-bumpkin,  to  whom  the  scheming  old  lady 
means  to  marry  the  niece— these  are  the  chief  char- 
acters. The  young  lover  of  “a  fine  old  family* 
runs  for  Parliament  against  the  rich  young  coun- 
tryman, and  a misapprehension,  added  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  old  lady,  persuades  the  niece  to  engage 
herself  to  the  young  countryman.  But  at  last  the 
young  lover  is  elected;  his  brother  luckily  dies, 
and  leaves  him  a baronet  and  rich ; the  mistake  is 
explained,  and  he  marries  the  lady.  • It  is  thin  ma- 
terial, bat  in  p)avs  it  is  not  the  material  but  the 
work  that  counts.  Yet  it  was  very  ineffective,  for 
half  of  the  peculiar  humor  and  movement  of  the 
play  were  English  and  not  American.  Now,  with 
the  same  material  in  an  American  setting  the  play 
could  have  been  quite  amusing  and  popular.  There 
was  nothing  peculiarly  English  in  the  plot,  and  yet 
from  the  details  it  was  utterly  foreign,  aud  there- 
fore so  far  chilled  sympathy. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
the  actors  are  English,  and  therefore  appreciate  and 
render  English  character  and  humor  more  readily 
than  any  other.  But  it  is  no  less  surprising  that 
our  American  plays  are  either  extravaganzas,  like 
Solon  Shingle,  or  purely  moral  dramas  or  specta- 
cles, while  the  same  range  of  life  which  fumbdjes 
the  English  playwrights  with  their  material  could 
be  made  equally  productive  here. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  other  explanation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  comparative  paucity  and 
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inferiority  of  our  novela  to  the  English.  The  Lon7 
don  publishers  are  constantly  issuing  novels.  Their 
number  and  excellence  are  extraordinary.  Every 
magazine  has  its  serial,  and  it  is  generally  very 
good.  There  are  many  authors  who  write  at  least 
one,  often  two  novels  in  a year.  The  supply  is 
great,  but  the  demand  is  enormous.  The  best  ore 
republished  and  sold  here ; but  the  original  Amer- 
ican novels  of  a year  may  be  almost  counted  upon 
the  two  hands ; and  of  those  how  many  are  as  good 
as  Miss  Mulock’s  or  Anthony  Trollopes  or  Mins 
Edwards’s,  who  manufacture  novels  for  the  British 
Circulating  Library?  A few  years  ago,  besides 
these  industrious  authors,  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
and  Bulwer,  and  Charles  Reade,  and  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, and  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and 
Miss  Evans  (“Adam  Bede”  and  “ Romola”),  were 
all  writing  novels.  Thackeray,  Miss  Bronte,  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell  are  gone,  but  the  others  remain,  and, 
excepting  Miss  Evans,  who  is  too  long  silent,  are 
always  busy. 

One  great  romancer,  more  truly  a wizard  than 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  American  literature  shows  in  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne;  and  Brockdcn  Brown,  who  was 
not  a master  but  a pupil  of  certain  English  teach- 
ers ; and  Cooper,  whose  works  are  even  moro  popu- 
lar in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  American  novelists.  Yet  these  arc  the 
only  very  noted  names  which  arc  distinctively  associ- 
ated with  novel-writing  in  this  country,  aud  they 
are  scattered  over  more  than  half  a century.  We 
do  not  forget  the  capital  single  novels  by  44  various 
hands,”  which  have  been  dropped  ulong  the  way 
— “Uncle  Toms  Cabin”  and  “ l)red”  are  works 
of  creative  power.  “John  Brcut”  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  admirable  of  modern  sto- 
ries, and  they  are  but  illustrations.  Yet  the  truth 
remains,  that  our  literary  tendency  is  not  toward 
such  writing.  The  magazines  complain  that  a 
good  story  is  the  hardest  thing  to  find;  and  the 
chance  is  that  the  serial,  which  is  essential  to  every 
periodical,  is  English — not  because  of  the  partiality 
of  the  editor  for  English  authors,  nor  of  any  sup- 
posed preferenca  of  the  reader  for  English  stories, 
nor  because  they  are  “ stolen,”  for  they  are  liberally 
paid  for,  but  simply  because  they  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  taste  to  which  the  magazine  is  addressed. 

The  great  sale  of  republished  novels  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  constant  crowds  that  fill  the  theatres, 
show  that  there  is  no  want  of  demand  for  stories 
and  plays ; and  if  the  demand  creates  the  supply, 
we  ought  certainly  to  expect  a corresponding  pro- 
duction. There  is  an  explanation  of  the  matter 
sometimes  urged  which  is,  that,  substantially,  the 
English  novelists  are  our  novelists  also.  We  speak 
the  same  language,  it  is  said,  we  inherit  the  same 
traditions ; until  two  centuries  ago  English  history 
was  our  history.  Indeed,  in  his  delightful  work 
upon  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  Mr. 
Ricbard.Grant  White  refuses  to  acknowledge  any 
break  in  the  line,  and  speaks  of  English  literature  as 
“ our”  literature.  Is  it  not  so  ? Is  not  Shakespeare 
ours,  and  Milton  ? Are  not  all  the  poets  and  histo- 
rians who  write  in  our  native  language  ours,  as 
Goethe,  and  Dante,  and  Moli6re  are  not  ? Does  an 
English  boy  read  Scott’s  novels  or  Robinson  Crusoe 
with  more  sympathy  or  intelligence  than  an  Amer- 
ican boy  ? Is  Thackeray  any  more  intelligible  in 
London  than  in  New  York  ? If  not,  is  not  the  dis- 
tinction we  make  fallacious  ? Do  not  Dickens,  and 
Trollope,  and  Reade,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  write  quite 
as  much  for  us  in  America  as  for  us  in  England? 


Indeed  many  an  English  author  has  had  his  first 
hearty  recognition  in  this  country.  It  was  so  with 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson ; and  at  this  moment  Robert 
Browning  is  doubtless  much  more  widely  and  truly 
appreciated  here  than  in  England,  where  he  happens 
to  live. 

But  if  we  regard  the  two  countries  which  speak 
the  same  language,  and  which  are  now  brought  so 
nearly  into  communication  as  one  country,  and  the 
audience  as  virtually  one  audience,  the  question 
still  remains  why  the  novels  are  all  written  in  one 
part  of  that  country  ? The  answer  must  probably 
be  sought  elsewhere,  says  another  party — possibly 
in  the  realm  of  art.  Art  requires  a certain  nation- 
al culmination  for  its  perfection.  It  is  the  ripened 
fruit  It  is  the  sign  of  maturity.  Is  it  so?  But 
does  not  English  literature  begin  with  Chaucer,  and 
was  England  ripe  then  ? Is  not  the  Elizabethan  the 
great  literary  era  of  England,  and  was  not  that  es- 
pecially the  formative  and  not  the  ripened  period 
of  English  history  ? 

Or  is  it  that  we  are  too  busy  with  the  material 
necessities  of  life  in  a new  country  ? That  will  not 
explain  the  problem,  for  the  material  struggle  is  a 
hundred-fold  sharper  in  England  than  in  America. 
Nowhere  is  money  made  so  easily  and  spent  so  lav- 
ishly as  by  us.  19  it,  then,  a lower  reason,  a mere 
detail  of  the  division  of  labor  enforced  by  a redun- 
dant population  ? Obviously  not,  for  the  most  as- 
siduous and  exclusive  devotion  to  that  particular 
branch  of  literature  does  not  secure  the  success  of 
a novel,  but  a specific  natural  gift  is  the  charm. 

We  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain it.  We  sit  in  the  box  and  see  how  easily  the 
play  might  succeed  with  a few  changes  that  seem 
very  easy  to  make.  But  nobody  makes  them ; and 
this  play  changed  is  not  an  American  drama,  but  an 
English  drama  adapted.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  and 
reflect,  it  is  plain  that  the  greatest  names  in  the  lit- 
erature of  our  language  are  not  American— of  the 
very  greatest  not  one  is  American.  Patience, 
gentlemen,  patience ! The  world  is  not  in  its  do- 
tage. Grant  that  what  we  say  is  plain.  We  may 
still  open  our  eyes  again,  look  round  us,  and  re- 
joice 1 

While  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  are  trying 
to  obtain  security  upon  the  railroads,  we  are  still 
pressed  with  the  agitation  for  good-manners  in  the 
cars,  and  submit  the  following  to  the  friends  of  po- 
liteness in  traveling : 

“Drab  Easy  CnAia, — I see  !n  your  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 180(5,  a communication  from  4 A Gentleman  of  the 
Old  School*  (and  I wish  there  were  more  of  them!),  in 
which  he  describes  the  very  anti-old-school  manners  of  a 
certain  young  woman  who  appropriated  a sent  belonging 
to  a < jenuine  gentleman , as  his  conduct  under  the  exas- 
perating circumstances  proclaimed  him  to  be. 

44  Now,  dear  Easy  Chair,  I will  not  write  one  extenuat- 
ing word  for  the  Miss  or  Mrs.  Waterfall  designated.  Yet 
I would  like  to  a^k  the  4 Old-School  Gentleman’  why  the 
gentlemen  (?)  who  travel  in  rail-cars  now  are  ho  different 
in  their  manners  from  those  some  fifteen  years  ago? 
Then,  if  a lady  entered  a car,  somo  gentleman  near,  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  would  offer  a seat.  But  observe 
ttie  contrast  now!  Generally  you  will  see  the  gentle- 
men (?)  looking  out  of  the  window,  or  pretending  to  be 
asleep,  or  engrossed  In  a newspaper,  mindful  of  every 
thing  but  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a lady  near  them  not 
seated. 

44  If  I did  not  see  very  yonng  and  beautiful  women, 
sometimes  with  babies  In  their  arms,  served  in  this  way, 
I should  at  once  conclude  that  I could  find  no  seat  because 
I was  a few  years  older.  Bat  we  all  fore  alike,  young  and 
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old,  pretty  and.  plain.  Evidently  it  is  the  custom.  Now, 
Sir,  this  seems  so  different  from  the  stories  1 used  to  read 
of  chivalric  knights  of  the  olden  time  that  I am  tempted 
to  think  that  men  in  our  day  are  fast  becoming  selfish  or 
ungallant  Can  it  be  that  they  are  ce&ing  to  be  gentle- 
men? 

“Dear  ‘Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,*  who  is  to  blame 
for  this  apparent  want  of  respect  ? For  my  part,  I feel 
quite  concerned  upon  the  point  If  men*s  respect/or  our 
sex  in  this  country  is  degenerating  I wish  to  inquire  into 
it ; and  if  our  sex  is  to  blame  for  this  degeneracy  I for  one 
would  like  to  know  It.  I think  that  one  of  those  knights 
who  tilted  in  a tournament  for  his  ludy’s  smile  would  have 
despised  himself  if  he  could  not  stand  in  a car  until  he 
reached  the  next  station,  when  perhaps  he  would  find  a 
vacant  seat  with  much  more  ease  than  a crinolined  lady — 
even  if  that  seat  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

u Woe  is  me ! that  I have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a 
lady  steals  a seat  I For  myself,  let  other  women  do  as 
they  may,  I always  reserve  my  sweetest  trmile  and  most 
fascinating  glance  for  the  gentleman  who  offers  me  a seat 
in  a crowded  rail-car.  If  he  looks  weary  or  ill  1 do  not  ac- 
cept it,  but  thank  him  all  the  same. 

“ Yours,  very  kindly, 

u A Gentlewoman  op  the  Old  School.” 

Ah  well ! the  fault  is  mutual,  good  Mrs.  Gentle- 
woman. If  you  had  traveled  constantly  for  weeks 
in  the  cars,  and  had  seen  how  very,  very,  very  few 
of  the  sex  reserve  the  “sweetest  smile  and  most 
fascinating  glance”  for  the  courteous  gentleman  who 
offers  hi^  seat — if  you  had  seen  passengers  seated 
for  a long  and  tiresome  journey  rise  pleasantly  and 
stand  or  take  a disagreeable  seat  to  accommodate 
an  unrecognizing  lady  who  was  going  but  to  the 
next  station,  where  some  equally  disdainful  sister 
entered  the  car  and  took  the  scat  without  a doubt- 
ing glance,  and  this  constantly,  you  would  not 
sharpen  your  heart  or  your  pen  against  the  man 
who  seemed  reluctant  to  surrender  his  comfort  with- 
out so  much  as  a thank  you.  Of  course  he  is  not 
to  be  seriously  defended.  He  is  bound  alwax'S  to 
be  unselfish — that  is  to  say,  gentlemanly — whether 
any  other  person  is  ungentlemanly  or  ungentlewo- 
manly.  He  must  not  make  the  want  of  manners 
justify  impoliteness. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  railroad  companies  would  un- 
derstand their  duties,  and  give  travelers  cars  enough 
for  their  comfort,  those  frightful  moral  struggles 
would  be  avoided.  If  our  friend  the  Gentlewoman 
would  represent  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  instance,  who 
is  the  incarnate  Hudson  and  Harlem,  or  to  Mr. 
Dean  Richmond,  the  Colossus  of  the  Central,  that 
well-meaning  and  moral  ladies  are  actually  com- 
pelled to  “ steal  seats”  upon  those  roads,  we  are  sure 
the  gallantry  of  those  gentlemen  would  at  once  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  the  patience  and  politeness 
of  travelers. 


“So  you  did  not  take  Canada  on  St. Patrick’s 
Day  ?”  said  the  Easy  Chair  to  an  excellent  lady  of 
the  “ Green  Isle,”  who  sits  at  a windy  street-corner 
and  sells  apples. 

“ Oh  no,  Sir.  It’s  nothing  but  the  wind  of  a few 
poor  Irish  people,”  she  replied,  in  a brogue  so  rich 
that  her  words  were  almost  unintelligible. 

And  indeed  the  whole  matter  of  Fenianism,  which 
has  roared  and  rattled  in  newspapers  and  orators’ 
mouths  for  sometime  past,  seems  to  be  curiously 
unsubstantial.  The  panic  in  Canada  and  the  quasi- 
panic in  Ireland  and  in  Parliament  remind  the  read- 
er of  the  “ Irish  night”  of  James  Second,  when  Lon- 
don quaked  and  shivered  lost  it  should  be  obliterated 
before  morning.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  has 
been  no  single  Fenian  discovered  in  battle-array. 


The  line  of  the  Canadian  border  has  been  bristling 
with  volunteers  to  defend  hearth  and  home;  but 
the  enemy,  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  has  not 
shown  the  shape  of  his  hand  or  the  color  of  his  flag. 
44  Up  with  the  green  !”  has  been  the  vociferous  cry 
in  Jones’s  Wood;  and  the  fury  with  which  the  tyr- 
anny of  England  has  been  denounced  in  enthusiastic 
meetings  is  savage.  But  the  green  has  risen — if 
indeed  any  bunting  has  been  visible— only  among 
friends,  and  so  persistently  and  exclusively  among 
friends,  and  not  in  the  sight  of  foes,  that  a Chinese 
philosopher,  intent  upon  knowing  the  simple  fact 
of  things,  might  justly  ask  whether  indeed  the  green 
had  not  “gone  up”  finally? 

Yet  under  all  this  noise,  which  inevitably  occa- 
sions the  inquiry  whether  the  money  subscribed  is 
used  for  the  good  of  the  cause  or  merely  for  the  per- 
sonal comfort  and  glorification  of  certain  men,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a profound  injustice  in  the 
policy  of  England  toward  Ireland.  When  the  hill 
for  suspending  the  habeas  c<yrpus  was  introduced  in 
Parliament,  John  Bright  said  that  he  would  not  op- 
pose a measure  declured  by  the  Government  to  be 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
but  he  protested  most  sternly  against  the  tradition- 
al misgovemment  of  the  country.  Never,  he  ex- 
claimed, does  the  Government  act  with  energy  and 
promptness  toward  Ireland  except  upon  a measure 
of  repression  or  coercion.  I have  sat  here,  he  con- 
tinued, through  several  administrations.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl 
Russell,  have  all  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  conduct  of  every  administration  to- 
ward Ireland  has  been  utterly  devoid  of  statesman- 
ship. The  fervent  orator  poured  out  his  wrath  and 
pity,  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  carried  the  House 
with  admiration,  although  not  with  sympathy  or 
conviction.  Mr.  Gladstone  complimented  him  in 
remarkable  terms.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bright's  ex- 
traordinary powers  had  never  been  displayed  to 
more  striking  advantage;  but  that  the  question 
was  not  of  general  policy,  but  of  special  measures 
to  meet  a crisis. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Bright  in  the  debate  showed 
the  difference  between  legitimate  and  factious  oppo- 
sition, and  it  is  one  which  may  wisely  be  studied  by 
many  of  our  own  legislators.  He  criticised  and 
condemned  the  conduct  of  England  hitherto,  but  he 
did  not  refuse  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment He  strove  neither  to  embarrass,  nor  thwart, 
nor  delay.  See,  he  said,  to  what  dire  extremity 
the  old  policy  has  brought  us ! Let  us  obviate  the 
peril,  and  then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  prevent  its  re- 
currence. This  is  the  attitude  of  a patriot,  hot  of 
a partisan.  They  are  the  words  of  a man  who  loves 
his  country  no  less  wisely  than  well. 

John  Stuart  Mill  also  spoke  a word  for  Ireland. 
It  is  the  point  upon  which  England  is  chronically 
mad,  and  upon  which  Parliament  was  exasperated; 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  injustice  with 
which  she  was  treated.  The  dignity,  and  force, 
and  fervor  of  the  two  men  are  of  incalculable  serv- 
ice to  Ireland  and  to  national  justice.  No  Fenian 
folly  can  blind  thoughtful  men  to  the  danger  and 
strange  impolicy  of  the  rank  wrong  of  the  Church 
policy  in  Ireland.  John  Bull  preaches  patience, 
and  forbearance,  and  charity,  and  conciliation,  and 
brotherly  love  to  us  in  the  great  work  which  now 
engages  all  hearts  and  all  hands.  Amen  and  amen ! 
And  how  about  justice  and  conciliation  at  home? 
With  many  and  many  excellences,  does  it  occur  to 
John  Bull  that  he  is  not  a model  nation?  Most 
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self-satisfied  of  all,  does  it  occur  to  him  to  ask  why 
of  all  great  nations  England  excites  the  most  ill- 
will?  The  reason  is  that  she  does  not  practice 
what  she  so  persistently  preaches.  She  talks  high 
morality,  and  palpably  acts  from  the  most  sordid 
motives.  What  Palmerston  was  to  Lord  Chatham 
in  his  great  days,  or  to  George  Canning,  that  is  the 
England  of  to-day  to  a truly  great  nation.  If  she 
would  recover  her  relative  consideration  in  the  world 
must  she  not  clearly  listen  to  the  voice  of  such  men 
as  her  liberal  leaders,  and  show  her  quality  in  paci- 
fying Ireland  by  justice  ? 


It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865,  General  G.  K.  Warren 
was  relieved  by  General  Sheridan  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Corps ; and  that  in  his  report  of 
this  battle  General  Sheridan  animadverted  sharply 
upon  the  conduct  of  General  Warren.  General 
Warren,  who  bore  a most  honorable  and  prominent 
part  in  the  war,  has  put  forth  a pamphlet  describing 
and  justifying  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  We 
think  that  ho  shows  conclusively  that  General 


Sheridan  must,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have  act- 
ed from  erroneous  information  in  displacing  him.. 
We  may  also  infer  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  since  immediately  after  he  selected  Gen- 
eral Warren  for  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi,  then  the  scene  of  actual  warfare. — 
In  our  Monthly  Record  for  May,  1865,  some  errors 
occurred,  which  we  correct  on  the  authority  of 
General  Warren  : On  the  29th  of  March  “the  Fifth 
Corps,  then  under  General  Meade’s  direction,  had  a 
severe  and  successful  engagement  with  the  enemy.” 
The  skirmishing  on  the  30th  w'as  not  “unfavorable 
to  the  national  troops.”  On  the  “forenoon  of  the 
31st  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy  and  driven  back  to  a branch  of  Gravelly 
Run;  but  the  enemy  were  in  turn  driven,  and  the 
engagement  terminated  with  Warren’s  Corps  in  pos- 
session of  the  White  Oak  road.  During  the  after- 
noon of  April  1 Warren  was  brought  up,  and  his 
command  formed  on  our  right  for  an  attack  on  the 
enemy’s  left.  This  was  made  at  four  p.m.,  and  was 
completely  successful.  At  the  close  of  this  battle 
General  Warren  was  relieved  of  his  command.” 


Jflnnttih)  TUcnrlt  : 

UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  March.  The 
proceedings  of  Congress  during  the  month  were 
not  of  such  a character  as  to  demaud  a detailed  m<3i- 
tion.  The  debates  in  both  Houses  have  turned  main- 
ly upon  the  general  systems  of  policy  entertained  by 
the  President  and  his  opponents,  embracing  on  the 
one  hand  the  majority  of  the  Republican  members 
in  both  Houses,  and  on  the  other  the  Democratic 
members.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  indica- 
ting the  position  of  prominent  persons,  but  present 
no  new  features.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  had 
already  been  exhausted. 

The  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  House, 
February  20,  providing  that'  members  from  the 
eleven  seceding  States  should  not  be  admitted  un- 
til Congress  had  declared  such  States  entitled  to 
representation,  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  March  2, 
by  a vote  of  29  to  18,  the  following  Republican  Sen- 
ators voting  against  it : Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Nor- 
ton, Stewart,  Van  Winkle,  Doolittle,  and  Morgan. 
Various  additional  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  proposed,  but  definite  action  has  been 
reached  on  none  of  them. — The  bill  to  admit  Colo- 
radcf  as  a State  was,  March  13,  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  21  to  14.— The  Loan  bill  passed  the  House, 
March  23,  by  a vote  of  83  to  53,  with  a proviso  that 
of  United  States  notes  not  more  than  $10,000,000 
should  be  canceled  within  six  months,  and  there- 
after not  more  than  $4,000,000  in  any  one  month. 

In  the  Senate  the  Military  bill  was  passed,  March 
14,  by  a vote  of  27  to  5.  It  provides  that  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States  shall 
consist  of  5 regiments  of  artillery,  12  of  cavalry,  and 
60  of  infantry.  The  infantry  regiments  to  consist 
often  companies,  each  having,  besides  commissioned 
and  non-com  missioned  officers,  50  privates,  which 
number  may  be  increased  to  100  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President.  Eight  of  these  regiments  arc  to 
be  composed  of  colored  men.  All  vafcancies  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant,  and  two-thirds  above  that  grade, 
to  be  filled  from  volunteer  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
one-third  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army,  who  have  served  during  two  years  of  the  war, 


if  Ctimtit  (Scents.  • 

and  have  been  distinguished  fir  capacity  and  good 
conduct  in  the  field  ; promotions  in  the  colored  reg- 
iments to  be  confined  to  the  regiments  of  that  corps ; 
and  volunteer  officers  to  bo  distributed  among  the 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  them  during  the  war.  There  arc  to  bo 
one  Lieutenant-General,  five  Major-Generals,  and 
ten  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  army.  No  officer  of 
the  regular  army  below  the  rank  of  Colonel  can  be 
promoted  to  a higher  grade  before  having  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  as  to  fitness  and  past  serv- 
ices; and  no  person  can  be  commissioned  in  any 
regiment  until  he  has  passed  a satisfactory  examin- 
ation before  a board  to  be  convened  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

In  the  Senate,  the  right  of  Mr.  Stockton  of  New 
Jersey  to  a seat  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  tho 
alleged  illegality  of  his  election.  The  Committee 
to  whom  the  question  was  referred  reported  in  his 
favor.  His  claim  was  at  first  apparently  decided  in 
his  favor,  his  own  vote  giving  him  a majority. 
This  vote  w*as  given  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  had  some  time  previously 
“ paired  oflf”  with  Mr.  Wright  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  detained  from  his  scat  by  protracted  illness. 
Mr.  Morrill  gave  notice  that  ho  considered  the  time 
of  this  arrangement  to  have  expired,  and  that  he 
should  vote  when  the  question  came  up.  Mr. 
Wright  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Morrill’s 
vote  made  a tie,  which  was  in  effect  to  negative  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Stockton,  who  thereupon,  having  been 
recognized  as  having  the  right  to  vote  on  all  previ- 
ous questions,  voted  in  his  own  favor,  thus  giving 
him  a majority  of  one.  Subsequently  it  was  con- 
sidered, nearly  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Stockton  had 
no  right  to  vote  in  his  own  case;  and  the  former 
vote  recognizing  him  was  re-considercd,  and  ho 
was,  by  a .vote  of  22  to  21,  declared  not  entitled  to 
tho  seat.  This  affair  derives  special  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  may  decide  the  course  of  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  Mr.  Stockton 
would  have  voted  against  the  bill;  the  present 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  assumed,  will 
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choose  a Senatofr  who  is  in  its  favor;  and  so  close  is 
the  division  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  a single 
vote  may  make  the  difference  between  acquiescing 
in  the  veto  or  setting  it  aside  by  the  requisite  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  President  sent  in  his 
veto  upon  the  bill  entitled  “An  Act  to  protect  all 
persous  in  the  United  States  in  their  Civil  Rights, 
and  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  Vindication.” 
This  bill  had  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  by 
large  majorities : in  the  House  by  111  to  38 — 34  Rep- 
resentatives not  voting ; in  the  Senate  by  33  to  12 — 
5 Senators  not  voting.  Those  in  both  Houses  who 
voted  for  the  bill  aro  all  Republicans.  Of  those 
who  voted  against  it,  Senators  Cowan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Norton  of  Minnesota,  and  Van  Winkle  of 
West  Virginia,  Representatives  Bingham  of  Ohio, 
Latham  of  West  Virginia,  Phelps  of  Maryland,  Ran- 
dall, Rousseau,  and  Smith  of  Kentucky,  are  Repub- 
licans ; all  the  others  Democrats.  Of  those  not  voting 
26  Representatives  and  3 Senators  are  Republicans, 
8 Representatives  and  2 Senators  Democrats.  The 
ffrst  and  second  sections  of  the  bill  read  thus  : 

“Section  1.  That  all  persons  born  lathe  United  States 
and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  with- 
out regard  io  any  previous  condition  of  Slavery  or  invol- 
untary flerviee,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  to  sue,  to  be  sued,  be  parties  and  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit 
of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property  as  are  enjoyed  by  white  citizens;  and  shall  be 
subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to 
pone  other;  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or 
cu.-tom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

“ Section  2.  And  that  any  person  who,  under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  shall 
subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  inhabitant  of  any 
State  or  Territory  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured 
or  protected  by  this  act,  or  to  punishment,  pains,  and  pen- 
alties on  account  of  such  person  having  at  any  time  been 
held  in  a condition  of  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  or  by  the  reason  of  his 
color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of 
white  persons,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
aud  on  conviction  shsll  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. " 

The  remaining  sections,  nine  in  number,  pre- 
scribe at  length  the  mode  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  embodied  in  the  first  two  sections. 
Their  essential  points  will  be  found  embodied  in  the 
objections  made  to  them  by  the  President.  He  ob- 
jects to  Section  1 because  it  declares  not  only  per- 
sons of  color,  but  Chinese,  Indians  who  are  taxed, 
and  Gipsies  to  he  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
thinks  it  inexpedient  to  bestow  the  l^ght  of  citizen- 
ship upon  four  millions  of  persons  who  have  just 
emerged  from  a condition  of  slavery,  while  persons 
born  abroad,  more  likely  to  understand  their  duties 
as  citizens,  can  only  become  such  after  a long  pro- 
bation, and  upon  proof  of  good  character  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  “subjects  embraced  in  the  enumeration  of 
rights  contained  in  this  bill  have  been  considered  as 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  States;  they  all  relate 
to  the  internal  policy  and  economy  of  the  respective 
States;  they  are  matters  which,  in  each  State,  con- 
cern the  domestic  condition  of  its  people,  varying  in 
each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  safety  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.” 

The  President  objects  to  the  2d  Section  because  it 
“ affords  discriminating  protection  to  colored  persons 


in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  secured  to 
them  under  the  preceding  section.  It  implies  the 
probability  of  forbidden  legislation,  and  imposes 
pains  and  penalties  upon  legislators  who  shall  pass, 
and  judges  and  officers  who  shall  execute  such  laws, 
thus  invading  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of 
the  States.  The  remedy  proposed  against  oppress- 
ive legislation,”  he  thinks,  “not  only  anomalous 
but  unconstitutional ; for  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees nothing  with  certainty  if  it  docs  not  insure  to 
the  several  States  the  right  of  making  laws  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  arising  within  their  jurisdiction, 
subject  only  to  the  restrictions  in  cases  of  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  or  Constitutional  laws  of  the 
United  States — the  latter  to  be  held  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.” 

The  3d  Section  gives  to  the  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  offenses 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  over  all  civil  and  criminal  cases 
affecting  persons  embraced  in  the  special  view  of 
this  Act.  By  this  Act,  the  President  says,  “the 
Legislative  department  of  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  takes  from  the  Judicial  department 
of  the  States  the  sacred  and  exclusive  duty  of  ju- 
dicial decision,  and  converts  the  State  Judge  into  a 
mere  ministerial  officer,  !>ound  to  decide  according 
to  the  will  of  Congress.”  And  as  in  any  State 
where  any  of  the  enumerated  rights  are  denied  to 
colored  persons  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  affect- 
ing them  come  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Courts,  any  colored  person  who  should 
commit  a crime  not  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
law  must  be  tried  by  the  Federal  Courts  under  the 
common  law,  as  modified  by  the  laws  of  the  States, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  So 
that  “in  the  vast  domain  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
provided  ! v each  State  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
citizens  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  who 
violate  its  criminal  laws,  Federal  law,  wherever  it 
can  be  made  to  apply,  displaces  State  law.”  The 
President  finds  no  constitutional  authority  for  this 
transfer  of  judicial  power.  lie  thinks  that  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  bill.  There 
is  no  probability  of  any  attempt  by  any  State  to  re- 
establish slavery.  But  if,  says  the  President,  “any 
such  attempt  shall  be  made,  it  will  then  become 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  exercise 
any  and  all  incidental  powers  necessary  and  proper 
to  maintain  inviolate  this  great  law  of  Freedom.” 

The  4th  and  5th  sections  empower  officers  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  to  make  arrests,  and  provide 
for  Commissioners  who  may  appoint  agents  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  authorizing 
them  to  call  to  their  aid  the  military  and  naval 
power  when  necessary.  The  President  thinks  such 
power  “conferred  upon  agents  irresponsible  to  the 
Government  and  the  people,  and  to  whose  number 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  only  limit, 
may  be  made  a tyrrible  engine  of  wrong,  oppres- 
sion, and  fraud.”  He  thinks  the  general  laws  regu- 
lating the  military  power  sufficient  for  any  emerg- 
ency which  can  arise  in  time  of  peace ; if  not,  Con- 
gress can  amend  these  laws. 

To  the  8th  and  9th  sections,  which  prescribe  cer- 
tain details  in  the  execution  of  processes,  the  Presi- 
dent objects  mainly  upon  account  of  their  practical 
inconvenience. 
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The  9th  Section,  which  authorizes  the  President, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  empower,  to  employ  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  the 
militia  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  Act,  the 
President  considers  to  “imply  a permanent  mili- 
tary force,  that  is  always  to  be  at  hand,  whose  only 
business  is  to  be  the  enforcement  of  this  measure 
over  the  vast  region  where  it  is  intended  to  oper- 
ate.” 

The  following,  somewhat  abridged,  are  the  clos- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  veto  Message : 

“I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  policy  of  this  bill. 
To  me  the  details  of  the  bill  are  fraught  with  eviL  The 
white  race  and  black  race  of  the  South  have  hitherto 
lived  together  under  the  relation  of  master  and  slave— 
capital  owning  labor.  Now  that  relation  L?  changed,  and, 
aa  to  ownership,  capital  and  labor  are  divorced.  They 
•tend  now  each  master  of  itself.  In  this  new  relation, 
one  being  necessary  to  the  other,  there  will  be  a new  ad- 
justment, which  both  are  deeply  interested  in  making 
harmonioua.  This  bill  frustrates  this  adjustment.  It  in- 
tervenes between  capital  and  labor,  and  attempts  to  settle 
questions  of  political  economy  through  the  agency  of  nu- 
merous officials,  whose  interest  it  will  bo  to  foment  dis- 
cord between  the  two  races.  In  all  our  htatory  no  such 
system  as  that  contemplated  by  the  details  of  this  bill  has 
ever  before  been  proposed  or  adopted.  They  establish  for 
the  pectin ty  of  the  colored  race  safeguards  which  go  in- 
finitely beyond  any  thnt  the  General  Government  has 
ever  provided  for  the  white  race.  In  fact,  the  distinction1 
of  race  and  color  is  by  the  bill  made  to  operate  in  favor 
of  the  colored  and  against  the  white  n we.  They  inter- 
fere with  the  municipal  legislation  of  the  States;  with 
relations  existing  exclusively  between  a State  and  its  cit- 
izen*, or  between  inhabitants  of  the  same  State;  an  ab- 
sorption and  assumption  of  power  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment which,  if  acquiesced  in,  must  sap  and  destroy  our 
federative  system  of  limited  powers,  and  break  down  the 
barriers  which  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States.  It  is 
another  step,  or  rather  stride,  toward  centralization,  and 
the  concentration  of  all  legislative  powers  in  the  National 
Government.  The  tendency  of  the  bill  must  be  to  resus- 
citate the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  those  influences  which  are  more  closely  drawing  around 
the  States  the  bonds  of  union  and  peace. 

44  My  lamented  predecessor,  in  his  Proclamation  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1S63,  ordered  and  declared  that  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  certain  States  and  parts  of 
States,  therein  designated,  were,  and  thenceforward  should 
be,  free;  cud  further,  that  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  StAtes,  including  the  military  and  naval  au- 
thorities thereof,  would  recognize  and  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  such  persons.  This  guarantee  has  been  rendered 
especially  obligatory  and  sacred  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  throughout  tho  United 
States.  I therefore  fully  recognize  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  that  doss  of  our  people  whenever  and 
wherever  it  shall  beejme  necessary,  and  to  the  full  ex- 
tent compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*. 
Entertaining  these  sentiments,  it  only  remains  for  mo  to 
say  that  I will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  Congress  in  any 
measure  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tho 
civil  rights  of  the  freedmen,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other 
classes  of  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  by  judi- 
cial process,  under  equal  and  impartial  laws,  or  conform- 
ably with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.” 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  on  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  presented  on  tho  27th  of  March  an 
elaborate  report,  embodying  the  evidence  of  more 
than  sixty  witnesses  aa  to  the  state  of  things  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  aqd  South  Carolina.  The 
evidence  given  by  various  persons  varies  greatly 
both  in  respect  to  facts  and  the  opinions  deduced 
from  them.  General  R.  E.  Lee  was  among  tho 
witnesses  examined.  Ilis  testimony  was  in  the 
form  of  reply  to  direct  questions,  the  answers  being 
usually  guarded  by  the  statement  that  they  were 
expressions  of  opinion.  Wo  endeavor  to  present 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  leading  points  of  General 
Leo’s  testimony.  He  testified  in  substance : 

I have  had  little  communication  with  politicians.  I 
know  of  no  one  among  the  so-called  44  Secession**  part  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  who  contemplates  resistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  people  acquiesce 


in  that  Government,  and  are  in  favor  of  co-operuting  with 
President  Johnson  in  his  policy  of  restoration.  They  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Government.  ' I think 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  Confederate  as  well  as 
the  Federal  debt;  but  they  look  upon  the  Confederate 
debt  as  lost. 

Three  with  whom  I associate  express  the  kindest  feel- 
ings toward  tho  freedmen,  and  wish  them  to  get  along  in 
the  world.  The  fanners  prefer  to  employ  three  who  had 
lived  with  them  before.  I know  of  no  combination  among 
the  whites  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the  blacks.  The 
whites  wish  the  blacks  to  be  educated.  I do  not  think  the 
black  men  as  a body  as  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  as 
the  white.  I do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  unlaw- 
ful combinations  among  the  blacks.  The  blacks  are  or- 
derly, but  diapoled  to  work  only  for  short  jobs,  to  provide 
for  present  maintenance. 

Iu  the  event  of  a war  with  any  foreign  power  I can  not 
say  h"W  far  the  44  Secession  is  ts”  would  tor  the  sake  of  shak- 
ing off  the  Government  of  the  United  States  embrace  the 
opportunity.  That  would  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
individual.  Those  with  whom  I associate  wish  lor  peace. 
For  myself,  I have  not,  and  never  have  had,  any  wish  to 
join  the  common  enemy.  During  tho  civil  war  the  Confed- 
erate Government  wished  to  be  recognized  by  foreign 
powers,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made  favorable 
treaties  with  them.  If  the  policy  of  lYcsident  Johnson  is 
ndopted,  it  will  yet  take  time  for  the  feelings  of  the  people 
to  be  of  the  cordial  nature  to  the  Government  that  they 
were  formerly. 

I think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  capitalists  and  work- 
ing-men from  the  North  from  going  to  Virginia.  The  peaco 
and  pleasure  of  the  comers  would  depend  upon  their  own 
’ conduct.  If  they  confined  themselves  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  did  not  provoke  controversies  with  their  neigh- 
bors, they  would  not  be  molested.  Probably  44  Secession- 
ists” would  prefer  not  to  associate  with  Northern  men,  and 
would  generally  not  admit  them  into  their  social  circles. 

If  a jury  was  fairly  cmpanneled  in  Virginia  to  try  Jeffer- 
son Davis  for  treason  for  having  levied  war  upon  the 
United  States  I do  not  think  that  they  would  consider 
that  he  had  committed  treason.  I think  that  they  would 
consider  that  the  action  of  the  State,  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Union,  carried  the  individuals  iu  the  State  along  with 
It ; that  the  State,  not  Individuals,  was  responsible,  and 
that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  or  those  acts  which  recog- 
nized a condition  of  war  between  the  State  and  tho  Gen- 
eral Government  was  a justification  for  bearing  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States— that  the 
act  of  Virginia  in  withdrawing  from  the  United  States 
carried  them,  as  citizens  of  Virginia,  along,  and  that  her 
laws  were  binding  upon  them.  That  was  my  view,  which 
I felt  to  be  a justification  of  the  course  which  1 took. 

I think  an  amendmerft  to  the  Constitution  allowing 
colored  people  to  voto  would  be  objected  to  in  Virginia. 
Whether,  in  order  to  secure  a larger  representation,  Vir- 
ginia would  allow  tho  negro  to  vote  would  depend  upon 
her  interests ; if  it  were  for  her  interest  to  admit  these 
people  to  vote,  it  might  overrule  any  other  objection  she 
had  to  it ; at  present  I think  she  would  accept  the  smaller 
representation. 

I knew  of  no  cruelties  practiced  upon  Union  prisoners. 
I had  no  control  of  them  after  they  were  sent  to  the  Prov- 
ost Marshal  at  Richmond.  I gave  no  order?  about  it ; It 
was  in  the  bauds  of  the  War  Department.  I knew,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  that  there  was  suffering  among 
the  prisoners  on  both  sides,  and  did  all  I could  to  relievo 
it.  I suppose  the  Federal  prisoners  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government  to 
supply  their  wants.  I knew  nothing  of  the  scenes  of  cruel- 
ty said  to  have  taken  place  at  Andersonville  and  Salisbury. 
I never  knew  who  was  the  commandant  at  Andersonvillo 
until,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  I learned  from  the 
papers  that  Captain  Wirz  had  been  arrested  on  that  ac- 
count. I do  not  know  now  who  commanded  at  Salisbury. 

From  the  Confederate  soldiers  I have  heard  no  expres- 
sion other  than  of  good  feeling  toward  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  looked  upon  the  war  as  a necessary  evil,  and 
went  through  it.  I have  seen  them  relieve  Federal  sol- 
diers on  the  field.  My  orders  always  were  that  the  wound- 
ed of  both  sides  should  be  treated  alike.  I think  the  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  has  contin- 
ued since  the  close  of  the  war. 

I think  it  would  be  better  for  Virginia  if  she  could  get 
rid  of  the  colored  population.  I have  always  thought  so, 
and  have  always  been  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation. 
I think  Virginia  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  kind  of  labor 
that  would  flow  into  the  State,  if  it  were  made  more  at- 
tractive by  the  absence  of  the  colored  race. 

The  testimony  of  General  Alfred  IT.  Terry,  who 
commands  the  Department  comprising  a great  part 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  relates  to  many  of  the  sub- 
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jects  embraced  m the  testimony  of  General  Lee.  SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

General  Terry  says  that  he  does  not  come  much  into  A slight  encounter  took  place  in  the  harbor  of 

personal  contact  with  any  except  the  Union  people  Anoud,  island  of  Chiloe.  Two  Spanish  steamers 
of  Virginia.  11  is  means  of  knowledge  are  mainly  found  the  Chilean  vessels  in  this  port;  standing  in 
derived  from  tbe  reports  of  Ids  subordinates ; from  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water,  the  Spanish  6team- 
the  information  which  comes  to  him  from  those  in  ers  were  fired  upon  from  a shore  battery,  and  from 
whom  he  has  confidence ; and  from  what  he  sees  in  the  Chilean  vessels.  After  a cannonade  of  two 
the  public  press  of  Virginia.  We  give  the  main  hours,  at  long  range,  the  Spaniards  hauled  off,  bav- 
points  in  his  testimony  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Gen-  ing  suffered  some  little  damage, 
eral  Lee,  was  given  in  the  form  of  reply  to  specific  From  the  River  Plata  intelligence  comes  down 
questions,  the  answers  being  usually  guarded  by  to  the  close  of  January.  The  Allies,  numbering 
the  expression  “ I think.”  General,  Terry  testifies  57,000,  were  encamped  near  Corricntes,  almost  1000 
in  substance : miles  up  the  river,  where  the  serious  attempt  to  in- 


The  feeling  on  the  part  of  Secessionists  toward  Union- 
ists, whether  Virginians  or  from  other  States,  is  hostile. 
There  is  very  little  social  intercourse  between  them.  I 
do  not  think  Unionists  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  in  a Secession  community;  they  could  not 
rely  upon  the  State  Courts  for  justice.  The  Secessionists, 
having  failed  to  maintain  a separate  nationality,  wish  to 
keep  themselves  a separate  people.  They  wish  to  make 
treason  honorable,  and  loyalty  infamous,  and  to  gain,  as 
far  as  they  can,  political  power.  They  are  pleased  with 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  reconstructing  the  States, 
and  granting  pardons  and  amnesties,  and  would  favor  any 
action  tending  to  restore  them  to  their  former  status. 

I think  if  they  thought  themselves  certain  of  success 
they  would  attempt  to  secede  again,  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government.  I know  of  no  existing  combinations 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  event  of  a war  with  a powerful 
foreign  nation,  who  should  land  upon  the  Southern  coast, 
I think  the  enemy  would  receive  some  material  aid  and 
much  sympathy;  and  if  the  circumstances  were  such  ns  to 
promise  them  their  independence,  a large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  South  would  join  the  enemy.  In  the  event 
of  a foreign  war  accompanied  with  invasion  of  our  teiri- 
tory,  I should  consider  the  rebel  States  as  an  element  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 

The  treatment  of  the  Freedmen  varies  greatly.  Some 
endeavor  to  enter  into  proper  relations  with  them ; others 
seek  to  reduce  them  to  a condition  which  will  give  the 
former  masters  all  the  benefits  of  slavery,  and  throw  upon 
them  none  of  its  responsibilities.  I think  the  latter  class 
predominates.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
the  great  body  of  freedmen  to  the  care  of  the  local  au- 
thorities or  of  the  State  legislatures.  I think  there  would 
be  danger  that  the  blacks  would  bo  so  treated  that  they 
would  commit  those  acts  which  an  oppressed  people,  soon- 
er or  later,  commit  against  their  oppressors.  I have  been 
informed  that  the  blacks  posses*  anus  to  some  extent;  and 
I have  been  asked  to  disarm  them.  I have  not  done  so. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  blacks  are  almost  unani- 
mously loyal. 

In  the  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  military  protection  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  loyal  people  and  the  blacks  of 
Virginia  would  be  lamentabie.  They  would  not  receive 
from  the  people  or  from  the  courts  protection  for  their 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  they  would  be  perse- 
cuted through  the  nmchinery  of  the  courts  ns  well  as  pri- 
vately. Now,  when  military  law  is  supreme,  attempts  are 
made  in  the  courts  to  punish  Unionists  for  nets  done  by 
them  under  military  authority  during  the  war,  and  I have 
been  obliged  to  interfere  and  release  from  prison  men  thus 
prosecuted.  I think  the  Unionists  would  not  be  safe  in 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  protecting  troops. 

Since  I took  the  command,  and  especially  since  military 
restraint  has  been  relaxed,  disloyal  utterances  and  publi- 
cations have  very  much  increased,  and  seemingly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relaxation  of  military  restraint.  I can  not 
trace  events  to  their  causes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  wheth- 
er the  liberal  policy  of  President  Johnson,  in  granting  par- 
dons to  the  rebels,  ha*  had  the  effect  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  feeling  of  respect  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

During  the  month  of  March  great  alarm  existed 
in  Canada  on  account  of  the  Fenian  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  militia  were  called  out 
and  kept  under  arms.  There  was  a general  appre- 
hension that  Saint  Patrick’s  Day,  March  17,  would 
be  signalized  by  an  invasion  from  the  States  and  an 
uprising  among  the  Fenians  in  Canada;  but  the 
day  passed  without  any  disturbance,  and  on  tbe 
30th  of  March  the  volunteer  force  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  was  disbanded. 


vade  Paraguay  must  begin,  for  which  considerable 
preparations  had  been  made.  The  rirer above  that 
point  is  said  to  be  obstructed  by  torpedoes. 

EUROPE. 

On  the  12th  of  March  a bill  greatly  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  England  and  Walt*  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  extends  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  for  a coui.ty  to 
every  person  of  full  age,  aud  subject  to  no  legal 
disability,  who  has  for  twelve  months  occupied 
premises  of  tbe  yearly  value  of  XI 4 or  upward. 
•The  qualifications  for  voting  for  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a borough  are  still  lower.  For  such  mem- 
ber any  pereon  can  vote  who  has  for  a year  occu- 
pied premises  of  the  yearly  value  of  XT  ; or  who  has 
for  six  months  occupied  lodgings,  being  part  of  a 
dwelling-house,  the  yearly  rent  of  the  lodgings  un- 
furnished being  not  less  than  X10;  or  who  has  for 
two  years  had  a balance  of  £50  deposited  in  any 
savings-bank.  Votes  must  be  registered.  No  per- 
son employed  in  any  Government  arsenal,  dock- 
yard, or  factory  connected  with  the  army  or  navy, 
can  vote  in  the  county  or  borough  where  these  are 
situated  while  so  employed,  or  within  two  months 
from  the  time  when  he  has  quit  such  employment. 
The  county  requisite  is  now  X50,  reducing  it  to  X14 
would  add  170,000  to  the  county  voters.  The  other 
changes  would  add  230,000  to  the  voting  population, 
making  tbe  entire  voting  population  550,000  for 
counties  and  514,000  for  towns.  The  general  idea 
in  fixing  the  rate  for  towns  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  any  artisan  to  vote  who  earns  XI  6*.  a week. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  apply  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  April  1 2 was  fi  xed  u pon  as  the  time  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislative  there  is  a con- 
siderable opposition  manifested  against  the  policy 
of  keeping  up  a French  foothold  in  Mexico.  The 
boldness  with  which  some  members,  especially  M. 
Jules  Favre,  animadvert  upon  the  policy  and  meas- 
ures of  the  Emperor  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Chambers  during  so  many 
years. 

L?n  pleasant  relations  exist  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  growing  out  of  the  old  question  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Duchies  which  were  wrested  from 
Denmark.  The  Prussian  Minister,  in  reply  to  an 
address  from  the  Holstein  nobles,  informed  them : 
“ I have  already  previously  stated  that  I consider 
the  union  of  the  Duchies  with  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy to  be  the  most  advantageous  solution  possi- 
ble. Respect  for  those  who  signed  the  address  en- 
courages the  King’s  Government  to  make  fresh  en- 
deavors to  obtain  the  consent  of  Austria  to  this  so- 
lution, and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Prussia,  which 
will  be  maintained,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  restore  the  administrative  uni- 
ty of  the  Duchies  and  guarantee  their  prosperity.” 
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A CORRESPONDENT  in  the  Ordnance  Office, 
Washington,  writes : 

Your  44  Magazine”  is  eagerly  looked  for,  and  as 
eagerly  perused  by  us  clerks  as  by  any  one  else, 
and  the  funny  things  of  the  Drawer  are  laughed  at 
heartily  even  by  the  Government  employes  [won- 
derful !].  I send  the  following,  which,  if  you  think 
worthy,  you  may  give  them  a place  : 

I was  visiting  the  United  States  Anny  Medical 
Museum  here,  accompanied  by  a young  lady  friend 
of  mine.  While  looking  at  some  badly-fractured 
skulls,  my  companion  pointed  out  one  with  two 
bullet-holes  through  it,  and,  after  expressing  her 
astonishment,  remarked,  absently:  “Tom,  do  you 
suppose  he  is  alive  now  ?”  We  had  been  previously 
looking  at  some  bones  of  the  leg  and  arm,  and  I had 
said  that  the  owners  of  many  of  them  were  still  liv- 
ing. 


While  connected  with  the  Twenty-seventh  New 
York  State  Volunteers,  there  was  in  the  Company 
of  which  I was  a member  an  Irishman  known  to 
nearly  every  man  in  the  brigade  as  the  best  man  to 
find  whisky  in  the  whole  army.  No  inatter  how 
tired  Jimmy  might  be  aflcr  a long  day’s  march,  as 
soon  as  the  order  “Break  ranks”  was  given,  off 
Jimmy  woidd  start;  and  as  surely  as  he  did  start, 
so  sure  would  ho  bo  to  come  back  with  a full  can- 
teen. lie  would  crawl  into  the  tent  which  his  mess 
had  set  up  during  his  absence,  drink  himself 
drunk,  go  to  the  guard-house  and  sleep  off  the  effect 
of  his  potations,  and  start  for  more  of  the  “cray- 
ther.”  Well,  one  day,  on  his  way  back  to  camp, 
he  got  tired,  and  sitting  down  on  a stump  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  “ take  a horn.”  It  happened  that  the 
Colonel  was  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and  know- 
ing  Jim  as  well  as  any  one  of  us  did,  he  thought  to 
surprise  the  little  Irishman.  So  going  up  silently 
behind  him — Jim  at  the  time  intent  on  some  as- 
tronomical observation — he  spoke  out  suddenly: 

“ Here,  Jimmy ! I’ll  have  none  of  that!” 

Jim  looked  around,  and  drawing  in  his  breath 
for  a new  attack  on  the  whisky,  said,  coolly : 

“Be  dad,  thin,  there's  none' for  ye !"  and  finished 
his  bottle. 


Fro3I  the  Freedmen’s  Hospital,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
we  have  the  two  that  follow : 

On  one  of  my  tours  of  inspection  through  the 
Colony  of  Freedmen  at  this  place,  I called,  as  usual, 
on  A unt  Sally , an  old  colored  woman,  and  found  her 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  small-pox. 

Having  left  orders  for  her  transfer  to  the  hospital, 
and  directed  her  grandson,  Levi,  a lad  of  some  twelve 
years,  to  take  the  order  to  the  Steward,  I returned 
to  the  office,  where  I was  soon  waited  upon  by  the 
aforesaid  Levi,  who,  after  having  jerked  his  head 
vigorously  to  one  side,  and  produced  a loud  scrape 
upon  the  door  with  the  big  boot  which  encased  his 
right  leg,  delivered  himself  of  the  following: 

44  My  gran- mover  say,  ax  you  please,  Sir,  will 
you  be  60  kind  as  to  give  her  suthin  good  feat.  She 
says  she  can’t  eat  salt  pork,  and  sich,  with  that  air 
thiny  to  her!"  meaning,  of  course,  the  small-pox. 


Ox  my  way  South  I had  occasion  to  stop  over 

night  at  the  P House,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

The  hotel  is  undoubtedlv  the  best  in  the  citv,  and 
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presided  over  by  a very  fine  Southern  gentleman, 
late  a Colonel  in  the  so-called  C.  S.  Army. 

At  meal-time  I noticed  that  instead  of  printed 
“ bills  of  fare,’*  the  Colonel  stationed  himself  at  one 
end  of  the  dining-room,  and  in  a voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  far  outside  the  room  named  over,  for  the 
information  of  his  guests,  the  articles  that  had  been 
prepared  for  the  table.  The  great  novelty  of  this 
procedure  induced  mo  to  ask  the  Colonel  how  the 
habit  originated.  He  replied  that,  some  years  ago, 
he  kept  a hotel  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  enter- 
tained a great  many  Members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  as  the  Members  could  not  ready  ho  had  to  resort 
to  this  measure — a habit  which  he  had  since  carried 
out  from  choice. 

A friend  in  Missouri  writes  to  his  44  Dear  Old 
Drawer :” 

Old  Parson  Patton  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
preachers  who  are  guiltless  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
but  do  a vast  amount  of  good  in  their  peculiar  way. 
He  lived  in  Central  Missouri  at  the  time  the  war 
broke  out,  was  a stanch  Union  man,  and  the  44  right 
to  secede”  not  having  at  that  time  been  decided  by 
the  “ inexorable  logic  of  events,”  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  animatod  discussion  between  the  Par- 
son and  old  Colonel  B , one  of  bis  flock.  The 

Colonel  maintained  and  dogmatically  decided  that 
the  right  of  secession  was  implied  if  not  expressed 
in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  not 44  so  nominated  in  the 
bond,”  it  should  bo.  The  Parson  was  called  to  of- 
ficiate when  Marv,  the  Colonel’s  daughter,  proposed 
to  become  Mrs.  Epperson.  All  parties  were  Ifeady 
on  the  floor.  The  Parson  (deviating  from  the  text) 
asked,  “Do  you,  Mr.  Epperson,  take  this  woman 
to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  to  love  and 
cherish,  ” etc.,  “as  long  as  it  suits  your  conven- 
ience?” 44 Hold  on,  Parson!  What  is  that?” 

44 Nothing,  Brother  B said  the  Pareon ; “I 

am  only  putting  in  the  secession  clause !” 

The  Parson  was  engaged  in  a social  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  Baptism,  when  the  Greek  word 
pa ttt(j  was  mentioned.  He  acknowledged  his  ig- 
norance of  the  language,  but  said  he  had  a Testa- 
ment in  some  such  lingo,  and  was  willing  to  hear 
the  disputed  verse  and  chapter  read  in  that  It 
proved  to  be  in  German,  which  one  of  the  company 
read  aloud.  Parson  P.  waited  patiently  till  the 
chapter  was  ended,  and  then  said : “Well,  my  dear 
friends,  that  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  the  wTord  of 
God,  but  it  don’t  sound  a bit  like  it.  Why,  breth- 
ren, if  I was  the  Recording  Angel,  and  a man  said 
his  prayers  in  that  lingo,  I should  be  just  as  likely 
to  charge  him  with  4 cussing1  as  to  credit  him  with 
a prayer !” 


“ Do  not  take  that  egg.  The  hen  will  not  lay 
without  you  leave  one  egg  in  the  nest,”  said  a mo- 
ther to  a child  five  years  old.  44  Do  they  keep  the 
egg  for  a pattern,  mother?”  asked  the  child. 


I WA9  in  Grant’s  army  (writes  a soldier),  operat- 
ing against  Vicksburg.  MiPherson  had  already 
crossed  the  river  near  Grand  Gulf,  and  in  action 
with  the  enemy  had  taken  quite  a number  of  pris- 
oners. As  they  were  being  sent  to  Old  Camp,  at 
Young’s  Point,  they  passed  our  division.  One  of 
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the  prisoners  was  a great,  raw-boned,  giant  sort  of 
a fellofr,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all  us  “ Yanks.” 
Many  were  the  remarks  made  to  him  of  both  a 
pleasant  and  an  insulting  nature,  but  he  seemed  in- 
different to  all.  When  just  opposite  where  I was 
standing  the  prisoners  were  halted,  and  feeling  full 
of  fun  I thought  I would  have  some  sport  with  the 
fellow  above-mentioned.  Stepping  up  to  him,  fol- 
lowed by  quite  a number  of  my  comrades,  I said : 

“ How  are  you,  Johnny  ? Where  you  going?” 

“Up  North,  you  old  fool,  where  all  Southern 
gentlemen  go  for  their  health  and  pleasure  in  the 
summer  time !” 

The  “ luff”  was  on  me. 


A Peekskiller  records  the  following  of  his  lit- 
tle people : 

We  are  blessed  with  a helpmate  frugal,  not  parsi- 
monious. We  have  also  among  our  juvenile  treas- 
ures two  lords  of  creation — one  six,  the  other  three — 
the  elder  always  the  champion  of  the  jmunger,  and 
from  whose  acutely  generous  sensibilities  econom- 
ical edicts  ever  elicit  endless  eccentric  effusions. 
Upon  being  denied  the  privilege  of  playing  in  the 
slushy  snow  the  other  day,  the  two  in  solemn  con- 
clave assembled  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  discuss 
their  wTongs.  * * Ed-dee,”  asked  the  younger,  * ‘ why 
mamma  not  let  us  go  out  ? — she  ’fraid  we  cold  ?” 
“No,”  replied  Ed-dee,  emphatically,  with  a rogu- 
ish look  at  the  maternal  deity,  “ she  ’fraid  we  waste 
the  snow/11 

The  two  that  follow  are  sent  as  specimens  of  ! 
law  in  Arkansas : | 

A son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  having  joined  the  army, 
leaving  his  wife  in  Memphis,  was  surprised  on  his 
retufn,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to  find  that 
she  had  gone  to  St.  Louis.  Following  her  there, 
however,  the  lost  was  soon  found,  and  all  went  well 
until  she,  representing  in  glowing  terms  the  fat  liv- 
ing and  good  pay  afforded  by  Uncle  Sam’s  Quarter- 
master’s Department  at  De  Vails  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
he  proceeded  thither,  his  wife  bearing  him  compa- 
ny. But  scarcely  had  they  reached  there  before 
the  perfidious  woman  u took  up  with  another  man,” 
coolly  informing  her  husband  that  she  had  married 
him  (No.  2)  during  his  (No.  l’s)  absence.  Indig- 
nant at  such  treatment,  suit  by  No.  1 was  instituted, 
and  at  the  trial,  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
following  remarkable  decision  was  rendered  by  the 
exponent  of  Coke  and  Blackstone : 

“ The  Court  decides  that  the  woman’s  first  hus- 
band, being  her  husband,  can  not  testify  in  the  case ; 
therefore,  for  want  of  testimony,  the  Court  declares 
the  second  husband  the  woman’s  lawful  husband !” 

My*  own  experience  is  almost  as  “ rich 

Doing  business  at  De  Vails  Bluff,  it  became 
necessary,  a few  weeks  ago,  to  cause  the  arrest  of  a 
person  supposed  to  contemplate  absconding  without 
the  preliminary  of  paying  his  debts;  therefore  I 
called  upon  Justice  S , and  after  a close  exam- 

ination of  the  statutes  “in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,”  a writ  of  arrest  was  duly  issued  and  de- 
livered for  service  to  a young  man  acting  as  deputy- 
constable,  with  whom  I proceeded  in  search  of  the 
delinquent,  -who,  found  and  arrested,  requested  to 
hear  the  substance  of  the  writ.  The  deputy,  how- 
ever, could  not  accommodate  him,  having,  as  he 
said,  11  never  learned  to  read.”  This  was  a back-set, 
and  the  debtor  refusing  to  have  any  one  else  to  read 
it,  we  were  compelled  to  again  seek  the  Justice  and 


| report  the  facts,  but  on  reaching  his  office  the  regu- 
lar constable  was  found  in  attendance,  and  to  him 
the  document  was  accordingly  handed.  With  a 
j triumphant  air  he  turned  to  the  debtor,  who  had 
! followed  us,  and  clearing  his  voice  with  a prepara- 
tory cough,  proceeded  to  read — no,  but  he  didn’t ! 
for  though  gravely  turning  it  over  and  over,  after 
considerable  stuttering  and  stammering,  he  burst 
out  with,  “Why,  Squire,  you  have  written  this  so 
I can’t  read  it  myself!”  This  was  “a  stunner,” 
and  the  dilemma  was  awkward,  but  the  objective 
party  in  the  case  kindly  came  to  relieve  us  by  offer- 
ing to  consider  himself  arrested,  in  consideration  of 
which  act  of  charity  the  constable  took  him  out  to 
drink;  and  I,  after  strictly  cautioning  the  Squire 
not  to  take  any  but  responsible  parties  as  bonds- 
men, as  he  would  be  himself  liable,  left  the  case  to 
the  proper  development  of  time  and  the  lawr.  A 
few  days  afterward  I w’as  notified  to  attend  the  trial 
of  the  case,  but  meeting  the  Squire  found  that  the 
bird  had  flown.  I then  inquired  who  went  his  bond, 
and  two  of  the  most  thoroughly  law-proof  individu- 
als in  the  place  were  named.  Somewhat  indignant, 

I retorted  that  having  warned  him  of  his  responsi- 
bility, I had  supposed  he  would  know  better. 

“ Wa’al,”  he  replied,  “I  guess  you  can’t  get  much 
out  of  me,  for  I hain’t  give  any  bonds,  and  ain’t 
worth  a celt!”  This  capped  the  climax,  aud  ray 
prosecution  of  irresponsible  parties  there  and  then 
ended  at  once.  ^ 

A Pennsylvania  correspondent  of  the  Drawer 
says: 

A few  day 8 after  Mr.  Johnson  vetoed  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  bill  a few  of  our  citizens  were  assem- 
bled in  an  up-town  shoe-store  talking  it  over,  ar.d 
expressing  their  opinions  as  to  Mr.  Johnson's  course. 

Adam  P interrupted  the  assembly  by  stating 

“that  ho  agreed  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  matter, 
and  thought  he  was  perfectly  right  in  vetoing  the 
proposed  bill.”  Being  asked  for  his  reasons,  he  re- 
plied “that  ho  couldn’t  see  why  the  Government 
should  go  to  the  expense  of  giving  every  nigger  a 
bureau , because  all  ho  ever  knew  could  earn’  their 
clothes  in  a carpet-hag  /” 


Judge  P , of  Syracuse,  New  York,  although 

devoted  to  what  many  call  a dry  profession,  never- 
theless has  a high  appreciation  of  a joke,  and  tells 
one  well.  The  Judge  is  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  able  mathematician.  On  a recent  occasion 
he  was  endeavoring  to  perform  that  impossibility  of 
science — squaring  the  circle.  Of  course  lie  soon  re- 
linquished so  hopeless  a task ; but  his  friends,  will- 
ing to  vex  him  by  recalling  the  visionary  scheme, 
were  constantly  asking  the  question : 

“Judge,  have  you  squared  the  circle  vet?” 

At  last  he  surprised  one  of  them  by  answering, 
“Yes.” 

“Why,  how,  Judge?” 

“I  drove  a four-inch  scantling  through  a knot- 
hole!”   

Here  is  a good  thing  that  I will  tell  as  'twas 
told  to  me : 

An  old  fellow  in  a neighboring  town,  who  is  orig- 
inal in  all  things,  especially  in  excessive  egotism 
and  profanity,  and  w'ho  took  part  in  the  late  great 
rebellion,  was  one  day  blowing  in  the  village  tavern 
to  a crowd  of  admiring  listeners,  and  boasting  of  his 
many  bloody  exploits,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
I the  question : 
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((I  say,  old  Joe,  how  many  rebs  did  you  kill 
during  the  war?” 

“ How  many  did  1 kill,  Sir  ? how  many  rebs  did 
I kill  ? Well,  I don’t  know  just  ’zactly  how  many ; 
but  I know  this  much— 1 killed  as  many  o’  them  as 
they  did  o’  me  /” 


The  Gospel  Messenger,  published  at  Utica,  in  this 
State,  has  the  following  anecdote  of  Charley  Lamb, 
which  we  would  have  thought  too  irreverent  for 
the  Drawer  but  for  its  appearance  in  that  religious 
paper: 

At  a dinner-table,  among  a large  number  of 
guests,  Charles  Lamb's  white  cravat  caused  a mis- 
take to  be  made,  being  taken  for  a clergyman,  and 
he  was  called  to  “say  grace.”  Looking  up  and 
down  the  table,  he  asked,  in  his  inimitable  lisping 
manner,  “Is  there  no  cl-cl-clergyman  present?” 
“No,  Sir,”  answered  a guest.  “Th-then,”  said 
Lamb,  “ let  us  thank  God.” 


Happening  to  be  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  January  last,  during  the  severe 
cold  weather,  I heard  a milk  peddler  thus  describ- 
ing the  extent  of  the  same  to  a friend : “I  live  four 
miles  west  of  the  city,  and  it  was  so  cold  this  morn- 
ing when  I went  out  to  milk  that  the  stream  froze 
from  the  cow  to. the  pail,  and  1 was  obliged  to  sell 
it  by  the  yard !”  I was  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
severe  when  I learned  that  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated twenty-one  degrees  below  zero,  but  much 
more  so  when  he  had  finished  his  story. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  served  in  the  Old  Tenth 
Army  Corps  will  remember  that  accomplished  sol- 
dier, Colonel  George  F.  Towle,  so  long  the  Inspect- 
or-General of  the  Corps.  The  Colonel,  under  a 
very  quiet  exterior,  concealed  a most  determined 
character,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  official  du- 
ties was  especially  intolerant  of  all  who  evinced  any 
disposition  to  shirk  their  work.  While  the  Tenth 
Corps  was  encamped  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  in  the 
summer  of  186-1,  he  had  occasion  to  inspect  one  of 
the  brigades  of  “ hundred  days*  men”  doing  duty 
on  the  lino  of  iutrenchmcnts,  which  he  did  in  his 
usual  thorough  manner. 

During  the  inspection  tho  brigade  commander 
was  continual  in  his  complaints  about  the  hard  na- 
ture of  the  duty  required  of  them.  “ They  did  not 
enlist  for  the  front,  but  to  guard  fortifications  at 
the  rear.”  “They  did  not  like  fatigue  duty — the 
shovels  blistered  their  hands.”  “Nor  to  go  on 
picket;  for  some  of  his  men  were  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  were  not  used  to  sleeping  out 
of  a night.”  “ They  could  not  get  any  butter,  and 
the  hard  tack  hurt  their  teeth.”  “He  himself  had 
been  in  service  six  weeks,  and  never  had  a fur- 
lough,” etc.,  etc.;  all  of  which  tho  Colonel  heard 
in  grim  silence.  Finally,  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  to  depart,  the  General,  surrounded  by  a group 
of  his  officers  and  men,  anxious  to  show  them  his 
zeal  in  making  their  hardships  known  at  head- 
quarters, appealingly  said:  “Now,  Colonel,  you 
have  seen  our  condition,  and  I ask  you  if  you  really 
believe  w*c  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  the  country 
here  up  to  the  front?” 

* Well,  General,”  was  the  cool  reply,  “since  you 
ask  me,  I will  say  that  I do  believe  you  can  be  of 
some  service  here  ; and,  in  proof  of  the  possibility, 

I would  remind  you  that  the  cackling  of  geese  saved  ; 
Koine  when  the  Gauls  assaulted  the  Capitol,  and 
should  Beauregard  assault  these  lines,  I am  of  opin-  ! 


ion  you  are  well  qualified  to  do  us  a like  service  in 
the  same  way !” 

I am  under  obligations  to  the  Drawer  for  having 
preserved  many  really  beautiful  things  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  poem  below  (which 
I wish  you  to  preserve) has  been  credited  to  Charles 
Mackav,  and  was  printed  in  England  as  his.  It 
has  been  set  to  music  by  two  American  composers, 
one  of  whom,  by  implication  at  least,  claims  to  have 
written  the  words.  The  poem  was  written  by  M. 
H.  Cobb,  an  American  journalist,  and  was  printed 
in  the  Tribune  about  ten  years  ago : 

THE  WORLD  WOULD  BE  THE  BETTER  FOR  IT. 

If  men  cared  less  for  wealth  and  fame, 

And  less  for  battle-fields  and  glory ; 

If  writ  in  human  hearts,  a name 
Seemed  better  than  in  song  and  story; 

If  men  instead  of  nurring  pride 
Would  learn  to  hate  it  and  abhor  it ; 

If  more  relied  on  Love  to  guide, 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  men  dealt  less  in  stocks  and  lands, 

And  more  in  bonds  and  deeds  fraternal; 

If  Love's  work  had  more  willing  hands. 

To  link  this  world  to  the  supernal ; 

If  men  stored  np  Love's  oil  and  wine, 

And  on  bruised  human  hearts  would  pour  it; 

If  “yours"  and  “mine"  would  once  combine, 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it 

If  more  would  act  the  play  of  life, 

And  fewer  spoil  it  in  rehearsal; 

If  Bigotry  would  sheathe  its  knife 
Till  Good  became  more  universal; 

If  Custom,  gray  with  ages  grown, 

Had  fewer  blind  men  to  adore  It; 

If  talent  shone  for  Truth  alone, 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  men  were  wise  in  little  things — 

Affecting  less  in  all  their  dealings — 

If  hearts  had  fewer  ruBted  strings 
To  isolate  their  kindly  feeliDgs; 

If  men,  when  Wrong  beats  down  the  Right, 

Would  strike  together  and  restore  it; 

If  Right  made  Might  in  every  fight. 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

Jacob  Brummkr,  a Dutchman,  a very  light- 
hearted chap,  having  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Artillery,  was  sent  to  the  barracks  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  1864,  to  wait 
there  till  a sufficient  number  of  recruits  were  en- 
rolled in  the  same  regiment  with  him,  to  be  then 
sent  to  Washington.  He  took  one  of  the  upper 
hunks  in  the  barracks  assigned  to  him  together 
with  a friend,  and  they  spent  their  time  the  best 
way  they  could  with  smoking  and  drinking  lager- 
beer,  which  could  be  obtained  of  a sutler  within  the 
pallisades  of  the  camp.  Things  went  on  well 
enough  till  their  money  gave  out,  w’hen  one  even- 
ing Brummer  sold  his  shoes  to  one  of  the  numerous 
peddlers  about  the  camp,  and  with  the  money  pro- 
cured the  drinks  for  himself  and  his  friend.  But 
when  the  lager  was  gone  the  idea  pressed  upon 
Brummer's  mind  what  account  he  should  give  next 
morning  of  his  boots — though  he  was  not  studying 
long  when  an  idea  struck  him. 

In  the  next  bunk  to  him  Teddy,  an  Irishman, 
had  put  up  his  quarters,  who  had  already  received 
part  of  his  bounty  and  bought  two  pairs  of  boots; 
he  had  one  pair  on  his  feet,  and  the  other  pair  with 
his  shoe9  strapped  on  bis  knapsack.  Toddy  had 
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that  same  day  been  visited  by  his  wife,  and  having 
after  her  departure  drained  the  contents  of  an  inno- 
cent-looking soda-wutcr  bottle,  was  fast  asleep, 
sticking  his  feet  over  the  intervening  plank  into 
our  hero’s  bunk,  whose  eyes  began  to  look  bright- 
er and  brighter  the  longer  they  looked  at  the  in- 
truders of  his  home.  The  temptation  seemed  strong; 
he  drew  out  his  knife  and  1>egan,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  friend  (who  did  not  seem  to  see  the 
point),  to  cut  deliberately  the  initials  of  his  name, 
J.  B.,  under  both  soles  of  his  neighbor’s  boots,  fill- 
ing up  the  fresh  cuts  with  dirt. 

The  next  morning  at  roll-call  he  took  his  place  in 
front  of  his  bunk,  but  minus  boots;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officer  of  the  day  was  soon  called  to  the 
fact  by  the  tit  tering  of  the  boys  near  him,  and  stern- 
ly looking  at  him,  asked:  “What  has  become  of 
your  boots?”  Brummcr  answered:  “They  were 
6tolcn  last  night;”  and  the  officer  immediately  in- 
stituted a search.  Ilis  attention  was  soon  called  by 
one  of  the  searching  party  to  the  boots  lying  in 
Teddy’s  bunk,  and  calling  for  the  owner,  Teddy 
stepped  forward  and  claimed  them.  The  officer 
then  asked  Brummcr  if  these  were  the  boots  he  had 
lost,  to  'which  he  answered  No;  but  pointing  at  his 
adversary’s  feet,  exclaimed:  “Those  boots  look 
mightily  like  mine,  and  if  }rou  only  let  me  look  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  where  my  name  is  cut  in,  I can 
make  sure!”  Teddy’s  wrath  was  great  when  he 
heard  himself  thus  accused  of  theft.  Ho  finally 
pulled  off  his  boots — but  lo  I there  were  the  letters 
J.  B.  plainly  cut  in  both  soles.  Teddy,  now  dumb 
with  astonishment,  had  to  give  up  the  boots,  and 
showiug  strong  inclinations  to  fight,  was  marched 
off  to  the  guard-house.  The  boots  were  now  hand- 
ed to  Brummcr,  and  he  hastened  to  put  them  on, 
but  tried  in  vain.  The  boots  were  worn  by  a man 
measuring  five  feet  five  inches — were  No.  7 ; and 
the  smallest  that  Brummcr — who  measured  six  feet 
one  inch — could  get  on  was  No.  11. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  observed  by  the  offi- 
cer, who  now  began  to  view  the  case  in  a different 
light.  Brummcr  w*as  closely  questioned ; and  see- 
ing himself  detected  pleaded  guilty,  and  acknowl- 
edged how  he  had  done  the  trick.  Brummer  only 
escaped  punishment  by  being  that  day  sent  to  the 
front. 

In  a small  town  in  Northern  Indiana  an  attorney 

by  the  name  of  H was  arguing  a question  before 

Judge  C , after  the  Court  had  plainly  intimated 

its  view  of  the  matter.  H persisted  in  his  re- 

marks ; and  the  Judge,  who  was  in  a hurry  at  the 
time,  said: 

“The  Court  has  made  up  its  mind  on  that  sub- 
ject; if  you  don’t  think  it  is  right,  you  can  take  it 
up  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  have  the  decision  re- 
versed.” 

“ If  this  is  not  a Court  of  Errors,”  was  the  reply, 
“ I would  like  to  know  where  you  would  find  it!” 

Another  lawyer,  of  fluid  tendencies,  was  dis- 
cussing some  fine  point  of  law,  and  getting  out 
of  patience  at  the  inability  of  the  Court  to  take  his 
own  view  of  it,  said  the  intellect  of  the  Court  was 
so  dark  a flash  of  lightning  could  not  penetrate  it. 
The  Judge  being  a new-comer,  and  not  knowing 
the  peculiarities  and  failings  of  the  man,  imposed  a 
severo  punishment  on  him  for  contempt  of  court. 
Some  of  the  lawyer’s  friends  stated  the  case  to  his 
Honor,  and  the  punishment  was  remitted  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  publicly  apologize  to  the 


! Court.  He  was  accordingly  brought  up  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  made  amends  by  saying : 

“ I regret  very  much  that  I said,  in  the  beat  of 
the  moment,  that  the  intellect  of  the  Court  was  to 
dark  lightning  could  not  penetrate  it.  I guess  it 
could ; it  is  a very  penetrating  thing!1' 


Judge  H , of  Northwestern  Illinois,  tells  the 

following  story  of  his  early  practice : 

Soon  after  I commenced  the  practice  of  law  I was 
engaged  in  trying  a small  matter  of  accounts  before 
a Justice  of  the  Peace,  another  young  lawyer  being 
employed  on  the  other  side.  There  was  not  much 
to  be  said,  it  is  true;  and  about  the  time  we  got 
through  with  the  testimony  I noticed  the  J ustice 
figuring  on  a piece  of  paper  and  writing  in  the 
docket.  As  soon  as  the  last  witness  was  through 
I got  up  to  argue  my  side  of  the  case.  The  Court, 
who  was  of  a thirsty  temperament,  got  up,  and  as 
he  left  the  bench  said,  coolly : “ Young  men,  you 
can  go  on  with  your  arguments ; I will  be  in  pretty 
soon.  The  judgment  is  fifty  dollars !”  We  didn't 
proceed. 

The  following  hand-bill  was  posted  tip  in  a small 
village  hotel  near  Lyons,  Illinois,  where  the  “ lec- 
ture and  supper”  were  delivered.  Is  this  combina- 
tion of  the  real  and  ideal  a Boston  importation  ? 

LYONS  YOUNG  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

LECTURE  BY 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON, 

At  Lyons,  Monday  Evening,  January  22. 

Subject — ''SOCIA L AIMS." 

Sleighing  Partie*  from  a distance  will  be  received  at  the 
Clinton*  IIoube,  where  Oyster  Supjjer  and  Music  will  be 
waiting  for  Guests  after  nine  o'clock. 

Tickets  for  Lecture  and  Supper  $1  each. 

CW  Team  Accommodations  may  be  had  at  the  varijw 
Stables  in  the  City.— (Music  Extra.) 

We  have  some  rousing  snowT-drifts  np  here  in  Os- 
wego County.  Some  of  them  are  reported  to  have 
very  ancient  foundations.  Our  seasons  are  known 
to  be  long,  cold  winters,  and  short,  hot  summers. 

A carriage-wheel  is  seldom  seen  or  w ished  for.  u 
the  following  w*ill  illustrate : 

One  man  riding  along  observes  man  No.  2 dig- 
ging in  the  snow  at  what  looked  to  him  like  a wrlL 
Being  a stranger,  and  therefore  a little  curious,  he 
inquired  the  object  of  this  excavation.  “ Waal, 
you  see,  I’m  making  a little  eye- water,  and  I am 
digging  after  some  snow  seven  years  old.  They 
say  that’s  a little  the  best !” 

In  a recently-published  English  work  there  are 
some  little  incidents  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Charles 
Lamb  which  may  be  new  and  interesting  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  that  unique  and  pleasant  man. 

All  particulars  about  Lamb’s  home  and  house- 
hold are  interesting.  For  a long  time  he  had  sul- 
missively  endured  the  rule  of  a sort  of  housekeeper, 

“ Becky” — a true  specimen  of  the  old-servant  tyr- 
anny; and  w*ho,  having  a thorough  contempt  for 
the  “waj's”  of  bookish  men,  affected  to  control  the 
whole  house  in  matters  of  the  world.  Yet  she  was 
faithful,  and  stood  between  them  and  tradesmen’s 
extortions;  for  Lamb  had  a theory  that  it  was  oftly 
fair  to  bakers,  butchers,  etc.,  to  pay  for  w*hat  the 
house  ought  to  consume,  not  for  what  it  did  con- 
sume. When  she  left  her  situation  to  be  married, 
Lamb  was  rather  disgusted  wdth  her  placid  and  sub- 
missive successor.  “She  is  leas  than  a cat,”  be 
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said,  4‘  and  just  better  than  a deal  dresser.”  44  With 
nil  her  airs,  ” he  says  of  Becky,  44  she  was  yet  a home 
piece  of  furniture — a record  of  better  days.” 

The  following  note,  addressed  to  a gentleman 
with  whom  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  dining,  is  characteristic : 

u Dear  Sib,— If  convenient,  will  you  give  us  house-room 
on  Sunday  next?  I can  eleep  any  where?  If  any  other 
Sunday  suits  you  better,  pray  let  me  know.  We  veere 
talking  of  roast  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauco  *,  but 
I scorn  to  prescribe  to  the  hospitalities  of  mine  host.** 

• ‘‘Believe  me,”  said  Lamb  on  one  occasion  to  a 
friend,  44  the  best  acid  is  assiduity 

The  “dipping”  story,  as  illustrative  of  Lamb’s 
stammer,  is  well  know  n : “ I am  to  be  d-d-dipped — ” 
he  said  to  the  bathing-men.  “All  right,  Sir !”  and 
he  was  plunged  forthwith.  He  came  up  gasping. 
“I  am  to  be  di-di-ppe-d — ” and  he  went  dow^n 
again.  The  third  time  he  got  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence out — 44  only  once !” 

On  a certain  occasion  he  was  to  meet  at  dinner  a 
poet,  whose  friend  had  submitted  some  newly-pub- 
lished verses  to  his  inspection.  The  poems  were 
shown  to  Lamb  a little  before  the  author’s  arrival. 
When  ho  came  he  proved  to  be  empty  and  conceited. 
During  dinner  Lamb  foil  into  the  drollery  of  say- 
ing, now  and  again:  “That  reminds  me  of  some 
verses  I wrote  when  I was  very  young,”  and  then 
would  quote  a line  or  two  which  he  recollected  from 
the  gentleman’s  book,  to  the  latter’s  amazement  and 
indignation.  Lamb,  immensely  diverted,  capped 
it  all  by  introducing  the  first  lines  of  “ Paradise 
Lost” — 14  Of  man’s  first  disobedience” — as  also  writ- 
ten by  himself,  which  actually  brought  the  gentle- 
man on  his  feet,  bursting  with  rage.  He  said  ho 
had  sat  by  and  allowed  his  own  “ little  verses”  to 
be  taken  without  protest,  but  he  could  not ’endure 
to  see  Milton  pillaged. 


Not  fiir  from  the  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  resides  a good-natured,  joke-loving  doc- 
tor, whom  we  will  call  D . An  old  man  of  his 

acquaintance  was  having  some  manner  of  trouble 
with  his  head,  which  impaired  his  hearing,  for  the 
relief  of  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  applied  many 
remedies.  At  last,  hearing  or  dreaming  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  kerosene,  he  pours  into  his 
ear  a few  drops,  which  of  course  inflamed  and  burned 
it,  making  the  matter  still  worse  Becoming  a lit- 
tle frightened,  ho  rushes  to  Doctor  D and  in- 

forms him  of  his  troubles,  telling  him  what  remedies 
he  had  applied,  and  the  disastrous  result.  The  Doc- 
tor heard  his  story,  then,  after  a short  pause,  asked : 
“You  poured  kerosene  into  your  ear,  did  you.  and 
it  inflamed  it  ?”  44  Yes,”  was  the  response.  “ Then 
put  in  a wick  and  burn  it  out!” 


Little  Allie,  only  four  years  old,  can  talk 
plainly  enough  when  she  chooses;  but  every  little 
while  she  has  a curious  freak  of  pretending  to  talk 
like  a baby. 

“7(g use,  mamma,  may  I have  some  keame?” 
said  she,  at  the  tea-table  one  night. 

41  Say  cream , my  dear;  do  not  say  keame;  it  is 
not  correct  to  talk  so.” 

“But  I don’t  wrant  to  talk  correct,”  returned 
Miss  Allie ; “I  want  to  talk  peculiar /” 


all  by  herself— singing,  praying,  and  preaching 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  She  is  fond  of 
taking  the  Bible  and  pretending  to  read  from  it, 
using  in  ready  succession  a miscellaneous  collection 
of  words  w hich  she  has  picked  up.  Sometimes  these 
words  arc  very  judiciously  arranged,  6he  having 
some  idea  of  the  people  in  the  Bible,  from  having 
heard  stories  about  them.  The  other  day  she  took 
a little  Prayer  Book  that  she  has  a fancy  for,  and 
read  from  it,  slowly  and  distinctly: 

“And  Abraham  disobeyed  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  whipped  Abraham !” 


A SINGING  DITTY. 

Some  sing  for  love;  somo  sing  for  gain; 

Some  ring  to  lull  anotlier’a  pain; 

I’ve  sung  because  you  asked  me  to, 

But  surely  that’s  not  “something  new.” 

Some  sing  for  grief,  and  somo  for  joy; 

Some  sing  to  please,  some  to  annoy ; 

Some  of  you  sing  because  you  ought  to 
Practice  the  scales  your  teacher  taught  you. 

The  young  lady  at  the  piano-forte 
Sings  till  her  listening  lover’s  caught; 

And  gentlemen  with  “light  guitara’* 

Sing  lato  at  night  beneath  the  stars. 

Some  sing  to  stop  uneasy  thinking; 

Some  only  sing  when  they’ve  been  drinking; 

And  then  to  give  the  neighbors  warning 
They’re  up,  and  14  won’t  go  home  till  morning.” 

Some  sing  to  please  a haughty  lady. 

And  some  to  ease  a naughty  baby; 

Some  sing  for  spite;  some  sing,  like  boys, 

Tor  mere  delight  of  making  noise. 

Some  idle  people  sing  because 
They’ve  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do ; 

And  some  folks  make  an  awful  noise, 

And  think  that  they  are  singing  too! 

Some  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  introduction 
ofthe  Illinois  Central  Road  through  that  portion  of 
Illinois  known  as  “ Egypt,”  an  honest  countryman, 
who  had  lived  some  forty  years  or  thereabout  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 

“kers,”  was  appointed  station-agent  at  C , one 

of  those  little  out-of-the-way  places  where,  as 
! Dickens  says,  44  noone  could  by  any  possibility  want 
to  get  off  or  on.”  On  receiving  his  instructions  he 

was  told,  among  other  things,  that  as  C was 

merely  a “flag  station,”  trains  would  stop  only 
when  some  one  wished  to  get  off  or  on ; and  that  if 
ho  wanted  to  stop  any  train  he  must 44  flag”  it. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  accordingly,  as 
the  “mail”  came  thundering  on,  he  placed  the 
magic  red  flag  in  position— the  signal  to  stop. 

As  the  car  drew  up  to  the  station  the  conductor 
jumped  off  on  the  platform,  with  his  accustomed 
“All  aboard!”  at  the  same  time  asking  if  there 
were  “any  passengers  to  get  on?” 

“Wa’al,  not  as  I knows  of,”  was  the  puzzled 
agent’s  reply. 

44 Then  what  did  you  stop  the  train  for?”  shouted 
the  irate  conductor. 

“ I didn’t  know  but  some  un  might  want  to  yet 
off!'1  said  the  obliging  44  agent”  in  a conscious  tone 
of  injured  innocence. 


Allie,  like  all  children,  is  very  imitative.  She 

has  been  taken  to  church  two  or  three  time’s,  and  While  a prosecution  in  P , Ohio,  for  grand 

there  watches  intently  every  thing  she  secs ; and  I larceny  was  proceeding,  a few  days  since,  the  attor- 
when  she  comes  home  she  has  a little  mimic  church  ! ney  for  the  State  insisted  upon  a conviction  with 
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some  force.  Ho  was  answered  by  tho  attorney  for  I 
the  defense  with  an  appeal  for  mercy,  and  was  then 
denounced  for  his  blood-thirstiness  in  the  following  | 
language:  “The  State  insists  upon  a conviction,  j 
They  want  the  last  pound  of  flesh ; not  only  the 
pound  of  flesh,  but  the  blood  that  must  come  with 
it,  as  Shylock  did  in  the  case  of  llamlet!” 


Captain  Bobby  White,  an  old  East  India 
trader,  was  a bull-dog  of  a sailor,  and  would  trounce 
any  of  his  men  when  they  displeased  him.  My 
grandfather  knew  him  well,  and  used  to  tell  of  him 
whipping  his  first-mate  for  some  imaginary  offense, 
fastening  him  up  in  the  ship’s  large  hen-coop,  and 
there  feeding  him  daily  through  the  slats — calling 
out,  as  he  put  the  victuals  in,  “Chook,  chook, 
cl  100k  1”  Arrived  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware, 
the  mate  entered  suit,  gained  his  case,  and  received 
before  the  whole  court  considerable  damages  in  gold 
and  silver  coin.  As  the  plaintiff  gathered  the  coin 
quietly  in  his  palm,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  court 
and  tho  deep  curses  of  the  defeated  Captain,  he 
called  out,  as  each  piece  came  off  the  table,  “Chook, 
chook,  chook!”  You  may  imagine  the  gravity  of 
the  court  after  that. 


One  of  our  “Justices”  received  notice  from  tho 
United  States  Deputy  Assessor  that  he  must  take 
out  a license  as  a “conveyancer,”  as  he  had  violated 
the  law.  The  “Justice”  went  to  “his  lawyer”  in 
alarm,  and  stated  his  case,  adding:  “I  have  had 

nothing  to  do  with  conveying  passengers.  T 

& Co.  are  the  only  persons  doing  a 1 staging’  busi- 
ness in  town!” 


Here  is  a caution  to  those  who  send  comic  Val- 
entines : 

On  tho  14th  of  February  last  I sent  to  a “gay 
and  festive”  youth  in  Ohio  a life-like  and  highly- 
colored  picture  of  a donkey’s  head.  Under  the  pic- 
ture was  written  : “ Thou  art  beside  thyself.”  I 
thought,  of  course,  he  wfould  sec  tho  point,  and  it 
would  be  a good  joke  on  him.  Alas ! ho  saw  be- 
yond the  point,  and  the  joke’s  on  me,  as  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a letter  just  received  from  him  will 
show' : 

“Drab  Sib,— -Yours  of  the  14th  Is  at  hand;  also  the 
photograph  so  loug  expected.  Oil  comparing  It  with  the 
picture  of  you  already  in  my  possession  I unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  an  excellent  likeness,  and,  as  a work  ofart, 
oue  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  executor.  Yet  I am 
surprised  that,  with  all  your  impudence,  you  are  unable 
to  stand  before  the  machine  without  a touch  of  what  is 
called  the  4 photographic  grin  P *• 


A friend  in  San  Francisco  writes : 

An  article  in  your  January'  Number  concerning 
typographical  errors  and  misprints,  reminds  me  of 
a certain  phase  of  my  literary  experience  which 
may  interest  your  readers.  It  was  my  fortune  once 
to  be  installed  in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  a country 
newspaper  during  the  absence  of  its  regular  editor. 
Our  typographical  force  was  small  and  of  local  or- 
igin. One  day  I wTas  called  upon  to  write  the  obit- 
uary of  the  belle  of  an  adjacent  town,  who  had  died 
deeply  lamented  by  the  social  circle  of  which  she 
was  the  life  and  beauty.  I wrote  what  I conceived 
to  be  an  affecting  and  pious  tribute ; among  other 
things  detailed  the  circumstances  of  her  last  illness, 
anil  dwelt  tenderly  upon  her  dying  injunction  that 
no  formal  monument  should  he  placed  above  her 
grave,  but  a plain  slab  with  the  simple  inscription: 
“ Mary.”  On  reading  the  proof  of  my  article,  how- 


| ever,  I became  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  her 
Christian  name,  and  hurriedly  ran  my  pencil  through 
J it  as  a preliminary  to  correction.  One  of  the  towns- 
| folk  dropping  in  at  that  moment  assured  mo  that 
the  young  girl’s  name  was  “Mary,”  and  I accord- 
ingly dotted  a line  below  the  erased  word,  writing  in 
the  margin  of  the  proof  the  usual  direction,  “Stef 
(Let  it  stand).  My  sagacious  foreman  seldom  gare 
me  revises,  but  assured  me  in  this  instance  that  the 
proof  was  duly  corrected.  I was  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  next  morning  on  learning  from  the 
paper  that  the  dying  girl  had  requested,  as  a last 
( favor,  that  upon  her  tomb-stone  should  be  placed 
“the  simple  inscription,  ‘Stct!’”  It  availed  me 
nothing  that  I endeavored  to  explain  to  the  tearful 
but  indignanj  parents  that  the  mistake,  after  all 
was  not  so  reiy  bad.  Many  of  the  people  believed 
that  I had  actually  attempted  to  improve  the  poor 
girl’s  dying  injunction  with  “ my  college  lingo.” 


In  the  conventional  sense  I was  not  “happy” in 
my  obituaries.  I w*as  never  asked  to  write  anoth- 
er, but  when  the  next  decease  occurred  in  Slum- 
gullion  an  obituary  suitably  prepared  was  sent  to 
me  for  publication  by  a disconsolate  widower.  It 
was  constructed  according  to  the  usual  formula 
which  distinguishes  that  class  of  composition,  and 
suitably  garnished  with  diluted  sentiment  and 
Scriptural  quotation.  I handed  it  over  to  the  print- 
er without  comment  or  correction.  On  looking 
over  the  proof,  however,  I perceived  that  the  lady 
was  spoken  of  as  having  been  “ remarkable  for  her 
chastity .”  As  this  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
“charity,”  and  not  a malicious  slur  on  the  fair  fame 
of  the  rest  of  the  village,  I underlined  the  obnox- 
ious w'ord,  made  an  interrogation  point  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  sent  the  proof  to  the  bereaved  husband, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  return  it  directly  to 
the  printer  after  making  his  corrections.  Othereo- 
gagements  kept  me  away  from  the  office  until  after 
the  Slumgullion  Independent  had  gone  to  press.  Tb* 
next  morning  a zealous  friend  called  upon  inertia 
early  hour,  and  imparted  the  pleasing  informatiaa 
that  the  bereaved  husband  was,  in  the  local  dialect, 

“ hunting  me.”  “You  see,  ” added  my  sympathiz- 
ing friend,  “ the  old  fool  can’t  take  a joke,  and  be 
swears  he’ll  have  your  life.” 

“ But  I haven’t  joked  with  him !”  I began,  in 
amazement. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  sav' that  you  meant  that  for 
good  ?”  said  my  friend,  w ith  some  concern  depicted 
on  his  face. 

* ‘ Meant  what  ? For  goodness’  sake  what  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“Why,  that  joke  on  Folliusbce’s  wife!  Ton 
see,”  he  continued,  confidentially,  “the  innocent 
old  ass  thought  even'  thing  of  old  Sukc  Follinsbcc, 
and  that  air  dig  of  yours  in  the  paper  rather  got 
him.  It  was  pretty  rough  on  Sukc  too,  hut  it  was 
very  good!  lie!  he!” 

I snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand  and  ran  mv 
eve  rapidly  over  the  obituary.  It  had  ncv'T  lwcn 
corrected.  But  as  it  went  on  to  recount  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased,  it  seemed  that  the  ingenious  printer 
had  seen  fit  to  interpolate  my  query  as  an  editoria 
doubt  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  esteemed  Mrs. 
Follinsbcc,  and  she  was  spoken  of  as  having  been 
“ remarkable  for  her  chastity .”  (?) 

Tiik  typographical  force  of  the  IndeptH'PrJ,  with 
all  its  shortcoming*,  was  extremely  sensitive  o!  it* 
honor— a fact  which  was  made  apparent  to  me 
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Christmas-time.  I had  written  the  usual  holiday 
editorial,  and  having  had  occasion  to  repeat  the 
word  “ Christmas’*  frequently,  I made  the  usual 
abbreviation  in  my  copy — “Xmas.”  I was  some- 
what indignant  at  finding  this  abbreviated  form  re- 
tained in  the  proof  wherever  it  had  occurred.  I 
dashed  my  pencil  through  the  X’s,  wrote  the  correct 
word  in  the  margin,  and  returned  the  proof.  The 
revise  exhibited  the  X’s  unaltered.  Somewhat  an- 
grily I summoned  the  printer,  and  pointing  to  the 
proof,  demanded  why  it  had  not  been  corrected. 
A light  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind.  “Why, 
blame  my  skin  ef  that  ain’t  the  worst  thing  yet! 
You  see,  I thought  them  X’s  was  mighty  foolish 
any  how ; but  when  you  writ  them  words  up  there 
I thought  you  was  just  cussin  /” 

Slumgallion  now  owns  two  newspapers,  and  its 
typographical  force  is  greatly  enlarged. 


An  Episcopal  clergyman  sends  the  next  two : 

Our  Bishop  is  one  of  those  men  of  eminent  ability 
whose  geniality  of  disposition  makes  them  pleasant 
companions,  at  the  same  time  detracting  nothing 
from  the  dignity  of  their  official  acts.  He  was 
staying  one  evening  with  Dr.  Kirkton,  previous  to 
an  ordination  to  be  held  in  the  Doctor’s  church,  and 
the  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  ho  observed  that  although  he  himself  was 
not  decidedly  little,  yet  wdien  he  w-as  at  home  at 
his  fathers  he  was  always  called  “Little  Benny,” 
his  name  being  Benjamin.  He  ascribed  this  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  family  were  generally  large, 
and  that  some  of  his  ancestors  were  of  gigantic 
size — a proof  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  family 
in  the  shape  of  a colossal  pair  of  shoes  which  had 
once  belonged  to  one  of  them.  That  the  present 
solid  figure  and  venerated  character  of  the  Bishop 
had  a personal  identity  with  the  Little  Benny  of  boy- 
hood years  seemed  to  strike  the  fancy  of  Mrs.  K., 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  a witticism  by  her. 
After  the  ordination,  the  next  day,  the  Bishop  and 
the  newly-ordained  clergy  dined  at  Dr.  K.’s.  The 
Bishop’s  humor  was  excited  by  the  unusual  names 
of  the  new  parsons.  There  was  a Jonas,  a Joel,  and 
an  Amos  among  them.  Accordingly  he  remarked 
that  “it  was  not  every  one’s  privilege  to  sit  down 
in  such  a company  of  the  Prophets.  Hero  we  have,” 
said  ho,  “Joel  and  Ainos  and  Jonas !”  His  humor 
had  only  half  time  to  make  itself  felt  when  Mrs. 
K.  retorted  upon  him,  “And  there  is  Little  Benja- 
min^ their  Ruler!” — bearing  a double  allusion  to 
“ Little  Benny”  and  tho  “ Little  Benjamin”  of  the 
Sixty-eighth  Psalm.  The  laugh  which  followed 
was  relished  by  none  more  than  by  the  Bishop 
himself. 


Tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Oilman  is  vain  of  his  person,  as 
well  as  something  of  a demagogue  in  his  preaching, 
and  is  in  consequence  distasteful  to  some  of  his 
clerical  brethren.  One  of  them  tells  this  story  of 
him: 

Oilman  was  sta3’ing  overnight  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkton,  and  rising  in  tho  morning  he  proceeded, 
as  was  his  custom  in  the  course  of  his  toilet,  to 
brush  liis  hair  with  two  brushes,  flourishing  both 
hands  simultaneously,  right  and  left,  and  with  spe- 
cial vehemence  upon  the  back  of  his  head.  Dr.  K. 
has  a fine  little  boy,  Johnny.  Johnny  perceiving 
Oilman’s  bedroom  door  ajar,  quietly  walked  in.  and 
witnessing  the  (to  him)  novel  capillary  performance, 
commenced  inquiries.  But  I must  premise  that  a 


few  days  before  a little  house-dog,  a great  favorite 
of  Johnny ’8,  had  undergone  treatment  for  fleas,  the 
hostler  having  moistened  him  in  a tub  of  soap-suds, 
and,  to  insure  a remedy,  had  brushed  it  'well  in  with 
a horse-brush.  This  operation  was  fresh  in  John- 
ny’s mind.  Accordingly  he  puts  the  question: 
“Mr.  Oilman,  why  do  you  use  two  brushes  when 
you  brush  your  hair?  My  pa  use9  only  one.”  Oil- 
man, perplexed  at  this  unexpected  instance  of  ju- 
venile impertinence,  stammered  out  the  reply: 
“ Well,  I don’t  know.”  Johnny,  in  his  simplicity, 
being  perfectly  sure  it  was  another  case  of  fleas, 
quickly  supplies  him  with  the  information:  “I 
know  what  it’s  for,  Mr.  Oilman;  it’s  to  brush  out 
the  fleas ! ” Oilman  can  not  bear  the  sight  of  John- 
ny ever  since. 

If  there  is  room  in  the  Drawer  for  the  following, 
it  may  be  of  some  satisfaction  to  the  “ Old  Cap”  to 
know  that  his  signature  on  the  “fly-leaf”  of  “an- 
other Special  Report”  is  not  the  worst  mistake  ever 
made  in  a military  office  : 

While  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  in 
18G3, 1 was  employed  in  the  Adjutant’s  office.  One 
morning,  among  the  papers  laid  on  the  Adjutant’s 
desk  for  his  attention  and  signature,  was  a notice 
from  the  post  hospital  that  one  of  the  patients  had 
died,  so  that  the  necessary  orders  might  be  given 
for  buriaj.  When  the  papers  were  returned  to  one 
of  the  clerks  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  detail  of  a funeral  escort  for  our 
deceased  comrade,  that  the  notice  was  boldly  in- 
dorsed in  red  ink  (as  was  customary  to  indorse  pass- 
es) : “ Approved,  by  order  of  General  Brown. — J oux 
Mosely,  Post  Adjutant.” 


A Little  Rocker,  in  Arkansas,  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

Our  Adjutant-General  had  a contraband  whose 
duty  it  was  to  build  fires  in  a stove  in  the  Adju- 
tant’s room.  It  happened  one  morning  that  the 
Adjutant  awoke  in  time  to  see  “ Tom”  experiment 
at  fire-building.  Tom’s  knowledge  of  matches  for 
making  fires  was  rather  limited.  So  he  waited 
for  a “ brand”  or  shovel  of  coals  from  some  earlier 
riser.  The  morning  in  question  he  put  his  half- 
black coals  in  the  stove,  and,  putting  on  the  wood, 
stepped  back  about  three  feet,  and  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  in  a stooping  posture,  with  lips  ex- 
panded, commenced  puffing  and  blowing  like  a por- 
poise. Finding  his  coals  disappearing  with  his 
wind,  he  took  up  the  shovel  and  returned  for  more. 
When  he  returned  the  Adjutant,  to  show  him  how  to 
make  a fire  without  the  use  of  coals,  jumped  up, 
seized  the  shovel  and  dashed  the  coals  in  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  stove,  then  took  a match  and  some 
waste-paper  and  soon  had  a fire.  Tom’s  eyes  ex- 
pressed perfect  astonishment,  but,  to  the  Adjutant’s 
inquiry,  “ thought  he  knew  how  to  make  a fire  now.” 
The  next  morning  the  Adjutant  had  a specimen  of 
the  aptness  of  his  pupil.  The  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Tom  and  the  shovel  of  coals,  which  he  delib- 
erately threw  into  the  back  part  of  the  stove,  then 
lighted  a match  and  built  a fire  as  he  had  seen  the 
Adjutant  do ! 

Mr.  S was  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  II , 

whose  only  security  was  in  a mortgage  on  three  os- 
four  factories.  Learning  one  morning  that  all  had 

been  laid  in  ashes  the  night  before,  Mr.  H , 

with  lightning-like  rapidity,  by  aid  of  the  telegraph, 
caused  attachments  by  trustee  process  to  be  levied 
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on  several  offices  in  distant  counties  having  policies 
of  insurance  on  tho  property. 

An  interview  between  creditor  and  debtor  soon 
followed,  when  tho  latter  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  absurdity  and  useless  expense  of  the 
suits,  advising  their  immediate  withdrawal,  which 
not  being  assented  to,  remarked:  4i  You  had  better 
advise  with  an  intelligent  attorney  of  the  city ; I 
tell  you  you  can  not  hold.”  The  creditor  imme- 
diately conferred  with  his  attorney,  who  gave  him 
his  opinion  instanter.  On  the  debtor’s  second  call 
the  creditor  informed  him  that  he  had  “advised 
with  his  attorney,  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion,  and  should  “hold  on.” 
Unable  to  collect  any  portion  of  his  insurance  until 
these  suits  were  withdrawn,  the  debtor  concluded 
to  pay  the  claim,  some  $20,000 ; and  having  done 
so,  and  received  the  necessary  releases,  said  to  his 
late  creditor,  44 1 suppose  you  are  satisfied  now  ?” 
“Certainly,  and  always  am  when  I receive  my 
dues.”  4i  Now,”  continued  the  other,  44  what  fool  of 
a lawyer  told  you  your  attachments  were  good, 
and  would  hold?”  44 No  one.”  44 Didn't  you  tell 
me  so?”  44  No,  Sir.”  44  What  did  you  tell  me?” 
44 That  I had  advised  with  my  attorney;  that  he 
gave  me  his  opinion  instanter;  that  I was  satisfied 
as  to  its  correctness,  and  should  not  withdraw.” 

44  Well,  what  did  he  tell  you  ?”  44  That  my  suits 

were  not  worth  a snap  of  my  finger,  and  that  the 
Court  would  dismiss  them  as  soon  as  reached ; and, 
ns  I told  you,  I was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinion !” 

We  have  hero  a letter  from  Middletown,  Ken- 
tucky : 

Dear  Drawer, — There  have  been  a number  of 
anecdotes  lying  looso  in  the  Balaam  basket  of  mem- 
ory, which  I have  often  thought  would  do  to  patch 
Drawers  with,  and  have  intended  to  send  them  to 
you,  but  have  neglected  it  in  that  careless,  putting- 
off  way  men  have. 

You  knew  Mr.  Allen,  tho  artist,  a man  of  genius 
and  generosity  unexcelled.  In  his  lifetime  ho  used 
to  assemble  at  his  house,  that  overlooks  the  metro- 
politan splendors  of  Rollington,  Kentucky,  a good- 
ly gathering  of  guests,  who  smoked  long-handled 
pipes,  made  bad  puns,  asked  unanswerable  conun- 
drums, and  in  a generally  jolly  way  made  much  of  j 
one  another.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Noble  But-  j 
I or,  the  grammarian,  was  one  of  the  party,  aud  the  j 
artist  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  a subcoenative  : 
smoke,  a Turkish  pipe  called  a hookah . When  it 
came  to  the  Professor’s  turn  for  a conundrum  or  joke, 
he  drew’  inspiration  from  his  pipe-stem  and  bowl,  j 
and  asked  4 4 why  that  pipe  was  like  a cow?”  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  obvious  answer  that  it  was  a hooker.  ! 
It  had  to  go  around  the  circle  by  rule  and  be  given  I 
up  before  Mr.  Butler  could  sprinkle  his  Attic  salt ; 
and  don’t  you  think  Mr.  Allen  was  mean  enough  to 
anticipate  the  propoundcr,  and  say  tho  reseinblanco 
was  44  because  there  was  a calf  sucking  it  /”  The 
Professor — one  of  tho  best  men  in  the  world — paid 
forfeit,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  best  of  all. 

You  don’t  know  young  Mr.  Rolwrt  Breckinridge 
perhaps.  He  stands  very  high  in  tho  medical  pro- 
fession, having  filled  various  responsible  positions 
in  college  faculties  and  hospitals.  I heard  a pass 
bctw’een  him  and  poor  Phil  Poindexter  the  lawyer 
— God  bless  him ! ho  is  lying  under  the  daisies  in 
his  own  sunny  South  now— that  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. We  were  at  supper  at  Sam  Gwynn’s,  and  over 
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! 44  the  walnuts  and  tho  wino”  were  chatting  socially, 

I when  Dr.  Breckinridge  casually  remarked,  gpeak- 
! ing  of  his  profession  : 

44  You  know  the  fool  of  the  family  is  always  made 
a doctor.” 

Poindexter,  pointing  his  remark  with  a little  bow 
to  the  Doctor,  said,  gravely:  “Yes,  I have  never 
known  an  exception  to  the  rule.” 

Of  course  the  dryness  of  the  remark  added  to  its 
spice,  and  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter; 
but  when  order  was  restored  Breckinridge  returned 
the  bow  in  the  same  manner,  and  said,  quietly: 

44 1 have .” 

Poindexter  went  up.  There  was  no  suitable  re- 
tort to  bo  found. 

I heard  another  one  from  Mr.  Wm.  Randolph, 
one  of  tho  lawyers  in  the  celebrated  Gaines  case. 

He  returned  home  from  a journey’,  and  had  pur- 
chased some  trinkets  and  toy’s  for  little  Fan— among 
others,  one  of  these  patent  automaton  rats  that  run 
by  clock-w’ork  all  around  the  room.  As  it  happen- 
ed, a brilliant  little  spark  of  femininity’,  the  child  of 
a friend,  wrns  unexpectedly’  present  when  the  magic 
rat  began  its  peregrinations.  There  was  a little 
flash  of  envy  in  her  eyes,  a little  pout  on  her  lip,  as 
she  pettishly’  said  : 44  Tisn’t  much  ; we’ve  plenty 
of  rats  at  our  house ; and  you  don't  have  to  wind  ’em 
up  either  !" 

I heard  one  of  an  editor  in  the  goodly  city  of 
Louisville  that  isn’t  bad.  In  coming  home  he  was 
met  at  Cincinnati  by  one  or  two  persistent  news- 
boys, screaming  in  his  ears,  41  Here’s  yonr  Louis- 
ville Democrat , Journal , and  Courier  /—take  a pa- 
per, Sir ! take  a paper !”  until  they  annoyed  him, 
and  ho  said,  44  Go  away!  I make  them  things!"* 
meaning  the  newspapers.  4 4 Come  along,  Bill !"* 
shouted  the  impertinent  news-boy,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  to  his  companion  ; “that's  the  reason  we  can't 
sell  'em  F 

Poor,  eloquent  Tom  Marshall!  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold  now ; but  in  his  life  he  represented  at  ooce 
the  genius,  passion,  wit,  and  worst  follies  and  weak- 
nesses of  Kentucky.  In  his  latter  day’s  he  did  wt 
belong  to  more  than  two  or  three  temperance  socie- 
ties at  a time ; and  once,  in  a wild  fever  of  dissipa- 
tion, was  taken  to  a room  in  the  Mansion  Hou>e  at 
Lexington  by  a friend.  When  there  he  found  tie 
old  school-bov  w’aming  that  44  What  goes  up  mist 
come  down”  entirely  reversed,  and  bis  friend,  hear- 
ing the  upheavings  from  the  vasty  deep,  said: 

44  Aro  you  unwell,  Mr.  Marshall?” 

44 Oh  no,”  was  the  reply;  4 4 only  throwing  up 
for  fun!” 

A group  of  returned  soldiers  were  conversing 
about  their  trials  in  Southern  prisons.  Some  ladi 
near  by  becoming  interested,  became  rather  boat- 
ful of  their  friends’  sufferings,  when  one  Uldly 
spoke  out:  44  Well,  I have  an  uncle  who  went  to 
prison,  and  wras  never  in  the  army  at  all!” 

' A reach  smith  offered  himself  as  hail  for  a P^5* 
oner  whoso  trial  was  put  off  till  the  next  term. 

“Aro  you  surely  worth  $500  above  all  your 
debts?”  inquired  the  recorder.  M 

! 4i  Whyr,  Sir,  I hold  myr  wife  to  be  worth  v 
without  counting  propertv.”  ..  , 

I 44  The  Court  is  satisfied ; take  the  bail/’  ^PliCU 
! the  recorder. 
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